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[The  oatlines  of  the  life  of  the  lately  deceftsed  Thomas  H.  Benton,  which  are  contamed  in  the 
following  pages,  were  prepared  by  the  author  and  subject  of  them  whOst  he  was  soffering  excruciating 
pain  from  the  disease  that,  a  few  weelcs  later,  closed  his  earthly  career.  They  were  not  intended 
for  a  Biography,  properly  so  caUed,  but  rather  to  present  some  salient  points  of  character  and 
some  chief  incidents  of  life,  and  in  respect  of  them,  at  least,  to  gOTcm  subsequent  Biographies.] 

Thomas  Habt  Benton,  known  as  a  senator  for  thirty  years  in  Congress,  and  as 
the  author  of  sereral  works,  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  near  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina,  March  14th,  1782;  and  was  the  son  of  Col.  Jesse  Benton,  an  able  lawyer 
of  that  State,  and  of  Ann  Gooch,  of  Hanover  county,  Vir^nia,  of  the  family  of  the 
Gooches  of  colonial  residence  in  that  State.  By  this  descent,  on  the  mother's  side,  he 
took  his  name  from  the  head  of  the  Hart  family  (CoL  Thomas  Hart,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky),  hb  mother's  maternal  uncle;  and  so  became  related  to  the  numerous  Hart 
family.  He  was  cousin  to  Mrs.  Clay,  born  Lucretia  Hart,  the  wife  of  Henry  Clay ;  and, 
by  an  easy  mistake,  was  often  quoted  during  his  public  life  as  the  relative  of  Mr.  Clay 
himself.  He  lost  his  father  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  fell  under  the  care  of 
a  mother  still  young,  and  charged  with  a  numerous  family,  all  of  tender  age — and  devot- 
ing herself  to  them.  She  was  a  woman  of  reading  and  observation — solid  reading,  and 
observation  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  brought  together  by  course  of  hospitality  of 
that  time,  in  which  the  houses  of  friends,  and  not  taverns,  were  the  universal  stopping 
places.  Thomas  was  the  oldest  son,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve  was  reading  solid 
books  with  his  mother,  and  studying  the  great  examples  of  history,  and  receiving  encour- 
agement to  emulate  these  examples.  His  father's  library,  among  others,  contained  the 
famous  State  Trials,  in  the  large  folios  of  that  time,  and  here  he  got  a  foundation  of 
British  history,  in  reading  the  treason,  and  other  trials,  with  which  these  volumes  abound. 
She  was  also  a  pious  and  religious  woman,  cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  her  children,  and  connected  all  her  life  with  the  Christian  church ;  firsts  as  a  member 
of  the  English  Episcopalian,  and  when  removal  to  the  Great  West,  then  in  the  wilder- 
ness, had  broken  that  connection,  then  in  the  Methodist  Episcopalian — ^in  which  she  died. 
All  the  minor  virtues,  as  well  as  the  greater,  were  cherished  by  her ;  and  her  house,  the 
resort  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  was  the  abode  of  temperance,  modesty,  decorum. 
A  pack  of  cards  was  never  seen  in  her  house.     From  such  a  mother  all  the  children 
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received  the  impress  of  fntore  cliaracter ;  and  she  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  her  pious  and 
liberal  cares — living  a  widow  above  fifty  yeans,  and  to  see  her  eldest  son  half  through  his 
senatorial  career,  and  taking  his  place  among  the  historic  men  of  the  country  for  which 
she  had  begun  so  early  to  train  him.  These  details  deserve  to  be  noted,  though  small  in 
themselves,  as  showing  how  much  the  after  life  of  the  man  may  depend  upon  the  early 
cares  and  guidance  of  a  mother. 

His  scholastic  education  waa  imperfect :  firBt^  at  a  grammar  school  taught  by  Richard 
Stanford,  Esq.,  then  a  young  New  England  emigrant,  soon  after,  and  for  many  years,  and 
until  death,  a  representative  in  Congress,  noted  as  the  life-long  friend  of  Macon  and  Ran- 
dolph. Afterwards  he  was  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  finished 
no  course  of  study  there,  his  mother  removing  to  Tennessee,  where  his  father  had  ac- 
quired great  landed  property  (40,000  acres),  and  intended  to  make  Nashville  his  home ; 
and  now,  as  the  eldest  of  the  family,  though  not  grown,  the  care  and  management  of  a 
new  settlement,  in  a  new  country,  fell  upon  him.  The  family  went  upon  a  choice  tract 
of  8000  acres,  on  West  Harpeth,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Nashville,  where  for  several 
years  the  main  care  was  the  opening  a  farm  in  the  wilderness.  Wilderness !  for  such 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  within  half  a  day's  ride  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 
<*  The  widow  Benton's  settlement "  was  the  outside  settlement  between  civilisation  and 
the  powerful  southern  tribes  which  spread  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  Indian  wars  had 
just  been  terminated,  and  the  boundary  which  these  great  tribes  were  enabled  to  exact 
brought  their  frontier  almost  to  the  gates  of  Nashville — ^within  25  miles  1  for  the  line 
actually  touched  the  outside  line  of  the  estate.  The  Indians  swarmed  about  it.  Their 
great  war  trace  (the  trace  on  which  they  came  for  blood  and  plunder  in  time  of  war,  for 
trade  in  time  of  peace)  led  through  it  Such  a  position  was  not  to  be  maintained  by  a 
small  family  alone — a  widow,  and  every  child  under  age,  only  some  twenty  odd  slaves. 
It  required  strength  !  and  found  it  in  the  idea  of  a  little  colony — Pleases  to  settlers  with- 
out price,  for  seven  years;  moderate  rents  afterwards.  The  tract  was  well  formed  for 
the  purpose,  being  four  miles  square,  with  every  attraction  for  settlement — ^rich  land, 
fine  wood,  livmg  streams.  Settlers  came ;  the  ground  was  covered  over :  it  was  called 
<>  Benton  Town,"  and  retains  the  name  to  this  day.  A  rude  log  school-house,  a  meeting 
house  of  the  same  primitive  structure,  with  roads  and  mills,  completed  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  this  wilderness  into  an  abode  of  civilization.  The  scholastic  education  of  her  son 
had  ceased,  but  reading  continued ;  and  books  of  solid  instruction  became  his  incessant 
companions.  He  has  l^een  heard  to  say  that,  in  no  period  of  his  life,  has  he  ever  read  so 
much,  nor  with  as  much  system  and  regularity,  nor  with  the  same  profit  and  delight 
History  and  geography  was  (what  he  considered)  his  light  reading;  national  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  common  law — and,  finally,  the  law  itself,  as  usually  read  by  law  students — 
constituted  his  studies.  And  all  this  reading,  and  study,  was  carried  on  during  the  active 
personal  exertions  which  he  gave  to  the  opening  of  the  farm  and  to  the  ameliorations 
upon  it  which  comfort  exacted. 

Then  came  the  law  license,  indulgently  granted  by  the  three  Superior  Court  Judges 
— ^White,  Overton,  and  Campbell — ^the  former  afterwards  senator  in  Congress,  Overton 
an  eminent  lawyer  before  he  was  a  Superior  Court  judge,  and  Campbell,  one  of  the 
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respectable  early  settlers  and  lawyers  of  the  State.  The  law  license  signed,  practice 
followed,  and  successfdl — Gen.  Jackson,  GtesL  James  Robertson,  Judge  McNairy, 
Major  Thomas  Hardeman,  and  the  old  heads  of  the  population  giving  him  their  support 
and  countenance  as  a  young  man  that  might  become  useful  to  the  State,  and  so  deserred 
to  be  encouraged.  Scarcely  at  the  bar,  and  a  legislatire  career  was  opened  to  him.  He 
was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State;  and,  though  serving  but  for  a  single 
session,  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  and  principles  on  the  statute  book,  and  on  the 
public  policy.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act,  by  which  the  old  system 
of  Superior  Courts  was  substituted  by  the  circuit  system,  in  which  the  administration 
•of  justice  was  relieved  of  great  part  of  its  delay,  of  its  expense,  and  of  much  of  its  incon- 
venience to  parties  and  witnesses.  And  he  was  the  author  of  a  humane  law,  giving  to 
slaves  the  same  full  benefit  of  jury  trial  which  was  the  right  of  the  white  man  under  the 
same  accusation — a  law  which  still  remains  on  the  statute  book,  but  has  lost  its  effect 
under  the  fatal  outside  interference  which  has  checked  the  progress  of  Southern  slave 
policy  amelioration,  and  turned  back  the  current  which  was  setting  so  strongly  in  jhvor 
of  mitigating  the  condition  of  the  slave. 

Returning  to  the  praetice  of  the  law,  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  Volunteers  were 
called  for,  to  descend  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  to  meet  the  British,  expected  there  in  the 
winter  of  1812-'13,  but  not  coming  until  the  winter  of  1814-'15.  Three  thousand  volun- 
teers were  raised  I  raised  in  a  flash  t  under  the  prestige  of  Jackson's  name— his  patriotic 
proclamation — and  the  ardent  addresses  of  Benton,  flying  from  muster  ground  to  muster 
ground,  and  stimulating  the  inherent  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  young  men.  They 
were  formed  into  three  regiments,  of  which  Benton  was  colonel  of  one.  He  had  been 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Jackson  (then  a  major-general  in  the  Teimessee  militia),  on 
the  first  symptoms  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  continued  to  perform  many  of  the 
most  intimate  duties  of  that  station,  though,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  he  could  not  hold 
the  place.  The  force  descended  to  the  Lower  Mississippi:  the  British  did  not  come; 
the  volunteers  returned  to  Tennessee,  were  temporarily  disbanded,  but  called  again  into 
service  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Creek  war.  These  volunteers 
were  the  foundation  of  all  Jackson's  subsequent  splendid  career ;  and  the  way  in  which, 
through  their  means,  he  was  enabled  to  get  into  the  regular  army,  is  a  most  curious 
piece  of  history,  not  told  anywhere  but  by  CoL  Benton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  presentation  of  Jackson's  sword  (Feb.  26th,  1855).  That  piece 
of  unknown  history,  which  could  only  come  from  one  who  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
transaction,  deserves  to  be  known,  and  to  be  studied  by  every  one  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  government,  and  by  every  one  who  would  see  with  what  difficulties 
genius  and  patriotism  may  have  to  contend — ^with  what  chances  they  may  have  to  wrestle 
— ^before  they  get  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  a  destiny  for  which  they  were  bom.   • 

The  volunteers  disbanded,  Col.  Benton  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Madison  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  ii^antry  in  the  army  (1813);  and  afterwards 
(1814-15)  proceeding  to  Canada,  where  he  had  obtained  service,  he  met  the  news  of 
pf|ce;  and  desiring  no  service  in  time  of  peace,  he  was  within  a  few  months  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis  hid  h<Mne,  and  the  profession  of  the  law  ardently 
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recommenced.  In  four  years  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
Col.  Benton  was  elected  one  of  her  first  senators ;  and,  continuonslj  by  successive  elec- 
tions, until  1851.  From  that  time  his  life  was  in  the  public  eye,  and  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  the  measures  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  the  prime  promoter,  would  be 
almost  a  history  of  Congress  legislation.  The  enumeration  is  unnecessary  here:  the 
long  list  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — ^repeated  with  the 
familiarity  of  household  words  from  the  great  cities  on  the  seaboard  to  the  lonely  cabins 
on  the  frontier — and  studied  by  the  little  boys  who  feel  an  honorable  ambition  beginning 
to  stir  within  their  bosoms,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  loam  something  of  the  history  of 
their  country. 

Omitting  this  detail  of  well-known  measures,  we  proceed  to  something  else  charac* 
teristic  of  Senator  Benton's  legislatiye  life,  less  known,  but  necessary  to  be  known  to 
know  the  man.  He  never  had  a  clerk,  nor  even  a  copyist ;  but  did  his  own  writing,  and 
made  his  own  copies.  He  never  had  office,  or  contract,  for  himself,  or  any  one  of  his 
blood.  He  detested  office  seeking,  and  office  hunting,  and  all  changes  in  politics  followed 
by  demand  for  office.  He  was  never  in  any  Congress  caucus,  or  convention  to  nominate 
a  President  or  Yice-President,  nor  even  suffered  his  name  to  go  before  such  a  body  for 
any  such  nominations.  He  refused  many  offices  which  were  pressed  upon  him — the  mis- 
sion to  Bussia,  by  President  Jackson;  war  minister,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren;  minister  to 
France,  by  Mr.  Polk.  Three  appointments  were  intended  for  lum,  which  he  would  have 
accepted  if  the  occasions  had  occurred— -command  of  the  army  by  General  Jackson,  if 
war  took  place  with  Mexico  during  his  administration ;  the  same  command  by  the  same 
President,  if  war  had  taken  place  with  Flranoe,  in  1886 ;  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Mexico,  by  President  Polk,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  if  the  bill  for  the  rank 
had  not  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  after  having  passed  the  House  by  a  general  vote. 
And  none  of  these  military  appointments  could  have  wounded  professional  honor,  as  Col. 
Benton,  at  the  time  of  his  retiring  from  the  army,  ranked  all  those  who  have  since 
reached  its  head. 

Politically,  Col.  Benton  always  classed  democratically,  but  with  very  little  regard 
for  modem  democraqr,  founded  on  the  platforms  which  the  little  political  carpenters  re- 
construct about  every  four  years,  generally  out  of  office-timber,  sometimes  green  and 
sometimes  rotten,  and  in  either  case  equally  good,  as  the  platform  was  only  wanted  to  last 
until  after  the  election.  He  admitted  no  platform  of  political  principles  but  the  consti- 
tution, and  viewed  as  impertinent  and  mischievous  the  attempt  to  expound  the  constitu- 
tion, periodically,  in  a  set  of  hurrah  resolutions,  juggled  through  the  fag-end  of  a  packed 
convention,  and  held  to  be  the  only  test  of  political  salvation  during  its  brief  day  of 
supremacy. 

His  going  to  Missouri,  then  a  Territory  under  the  pupillage  of  Congress,  was  at  a 
period  of  great  interest  both  for  the  Territoiy  and  the  Union.  Violent  parties  were 
there,  as  usual  in  Territories,  and  great  questions  coming  on  upon  which  the  future  fate 
of  the  State,  and  perhaps  of  the  Union,  depended.  The  Missouri  controversy  soon  raged 
in  Congress,  throughout  the  States,  and  into  the  Territory.  An  active  restriction  party 
was  in  the  Territory,  largely  reinforced  by  outside  aid,  and  a  decided  paper  was  wanting 
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to  gire  the  proper  tone  to  the  public  mind.  CoL  Benton  had  one  set  up,  and  wrote  for  it 
with  such  point  and  vigor  that  the  Territory  soon  presented  a  united  front,  and  when 
the  oonyention  election  oame  round  there  was  but  one  nng^  delegate  elected  on  the 
side  of  restriction.  This  united  front  had  an  immense  efiect  in  saving  the  question  b 
Congress. 

Besides  his  legislative  reports,  biUs  and  speeches,  sufficient  to  fill  many  volumes,  Col. 
Benton  is  known  as  the  author  of  some  literary  works— the  Thirty  Years'  View  of  the 
inside  working  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  Abridgment  of  Debates  of  Congress 
from  1789  to  (intended)  1866;  and  an  examination  of  the  political  part  (as  he  deemed 
it)  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  part  of  it  which  pro- 
nounced the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  and  the  self-extension  of  the 
Constitution  to  Territories  carrying  African  slavery  along  with  it,  and  keepmg  it  there 
in  defiance  of  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  Territory.  There  was  also  a  class  of  speeches, 
of  which  he  delivered  many,  which  were  out  of  the  line  of  political  or  legislative  discus- 
sion ;  and  may  be  viewed  as  literary.  They  were  the  funeral  eulogiums  which  the  cus- 
tom of  Congress  began  to  admit,  though  not  to  the  degree  at  present  practised,  over 
deceased  members.  These  eulogiums  were  universally  admired,  and  were  read  over 
Europe,  and  found  their  charm  in  the  perception  of  character  which  they  exhibited  ;  in 
the  perception  of  the  qualities  which  constituted  the  man,  and  gave  him  identity  and 
individuality.  These  qualities,  thus  perceived  (and  it  requires  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  man,  and  some  natural  gift,  to  make  the  perception),  and  presented  with  truth 
and  simplicity,  imparted  the  interest  to  these  eulogiums  which  survives  many  readmgs, 
and  will  claim  lasting  places  in  biographies. 

While  in  the  early  part  of  life,  at  Nashvillo  and  at  Si  Louis,  duels  and  af&ays  were 
common ;  and  the  young  Benton  had  his  share  of  them :  a  very  violent  affray  between 
himself  and  brother  on  one  side,  and  GenL  Jackson  and  some  friends  on  the  other,  in 
which  severe  pistol  and  dagger  wounds  were  given,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of  life; 
and  the  only  use  for  which  that  violent  collision  now  finds  a  reference  is  in  its  total  ob- 
livion by  the  parties,  and  the  cordiality  with  which  they  acted  together  for  the  public 
good  in  their  subsequent  long  and  intimate  public  career.  A  duel  at  Si  Louis  ended 
fatally,  of  which  CoL  Benton  has  not  been  heard  to  speak  except  among  intimate  friends, 
and  to  tell  of  the  pang  which  went  through  his  heart  when  he  saw  the  young  man  fall, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to  see  him  restored  to  life.  As  the  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  looks  upon  all  these  scenes,  and  his  desire  to  bury  all  remembrance  of  them 
forever,  he  has  had  all  the  papers  burnt  which  relate  to  them,  that  no  future  curiosity  or 
industry  should  bring  to  light  what  he  wishes  had  never  happened. 

Col.  Benton  was  married,  after  becoming  Senator,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col 
Janaes  McDowell,  of  Bockbridge  county,  Virginia,  and  of  Sarah  his  wife,  born  Sarah 
Preston ;  and  has  surviving  issue  four  daughters :  Mrs.  William  Carey  Jones,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Ann  Benton  Fremont,  Mrs.  Sarah  Benton  Jacob,  and  Madame  Susan  Benton  Boilleaa,now 
at  Calcutta,  wife  of  the  French  consul  general — all  respectable  in  life  and  worthy  of  their 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  singular  merit,  judgment,  elevation  of  character,  and  regard 
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for  eyery  social  duty,  crowned  by  a  life-long  oonnection  with  the  church  in  which  she 
was  bred,  the  Presbyterian  old  school.  Following  the  example  of  their  mother,  all  the 
daughters  are  members  of  some  church.  Mrs.  Benton  died  in  1854,  having  been  struck 
with  paralysis  in  1844,  and  firom  the  time  of  that  calamity  her  husband  was  never  known 
to  go  to  any  place  of  festivity  or  amusement. 
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1— MOTITBS  FOB  WBITINO  THIS  WOBK. 

JusTios  to  the  men  with  whom  I  acted^  and  to  the  cause  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged^ is  my  chief  motive  for  engaging  in  this  woric  A  secondary  motive  is 
the  hope  of  being  usefiil  to  our  republican  form  of  government  in  after  ages  by 
showing  its  working  through  a  long  and  eventM  period ;  working  well  all  the 
time^  and  thereby  justifying  the  hope  of  its  permanent  good  operation  in  all  time 
to  come,  if  maintained  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  Justice  to  the  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  established  our  independence^  and  founded  this  government^ 
is  another  motive  with  me.  I  do  not  know  how  young  I  was  when  I  first  read 
in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham^  the  encomium  which  he  pronounced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  these  founders  of  our  republic ;  but  it  sunk  deep  into  my 
memory  at  the  time^  and^  what  is  more^  went  deep  into  the  heart :  and  has 
remained  there  ever  since.  ''  When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted us  from  America ;  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wis- 
domj  you  cannot  but  respect  then:  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For 
mysielf,  I  siust  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — and 
it  has  been  my  &vorite  study'— I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and 
admired  the  master  states  of  the  w(»ld — ^that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation,  or  body  of  men,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general 
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congress  at  Philadelphia/'  This  encomium^  so  just  and  so  grand^  so  grave  and 
so  measured,  and  the  more  impressive  on  account  of  its  gravity  and  measure,  was 
pronounced  in  the  early  part  of  our  revolutionary  struggle^ — ^in  its  first  stage — 
and  before  a  long  succession  of  crowning  events  had  come  to  convert  it  into  his- 
tory, and  to  show  of  how  much  more  those  men  were  capable  than  they  had 
then  done.  If  the  great  William  Pitt — greater  under  that  name  than  under 
the  title  he  so  long  refused — ^had  lived  in  this  day,  had  lived  to  see  these 
men  making  themselves  exceptions  to  the  maxim  of  the  world,  and  finishing 
the  revolution  which  they  began*— seen  them  found  a  new  government  and 
administer  it  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  until  "gathered  to  their  fathers,'' 
and  all  with  the  same  wisdom,  justice,  moderation,  and  decorum,  with  which 
they  began  it :  if  he  had  lived  to  have  seen  all  this,  even  his  lofty  genius  might 
have  recoiled  firom  the  task  of  doing  them  justice  ; — and,  I  may  add,  firom  the 
task  of  doing  justice  to  the  People  who  sustained  such  men.  Eulogy  is  not  my 
task ;  but  gmtitude  and  veneration  is  the  debt  of  my  birth  and  inheritance,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  I  have  enjoyed  firom  their  labors ;  and  I  have  proposed 
to  acknowledge  this  debt — ^to  discharge  it  is  impossible — ^in  laboring  to  preserve 
their  work  during  my  day,  and  in  now  commending  it,  by  the  fruits  it  has 
borne,  to  the  love  and  care  of  posterity.  Another  motive,  hardly  entitled  to 
the  dignity  of  being  named,  has  its  weight  with  me,  and  belongs  to  the  rights 
of  "  self-defence."  I  have  made  a  great  many  speeches,  and  have  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  may  be  published  after  I  am  gone — ^published  in  the  gross, 
without  due  discrimination — and  so  preserve,  or  perpetuate,  things  said,  both 
of  men  and  of  measures,  which  I  no  longer  approve,  and  would  wish  to  leave  to 
oblivion.  By  making  selections  of  suitable  parts  of  these  speeches,  and  weaving 
them  into  this  work,  I  may  hope  to  prevent  a  general  publication— or  to  render 
it  harmless  if  made.     But  I  do  not  condemn  all  that  I  leave  out. 


2.— QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  WORK. 

Of  these  I  have  one,  admitted  by  all  to  be  considerable,  but  by  no  means 
enough  of  itself.  Mr.  Macaulay  says  of  Fox  and  Mackintosh,  speaking  of  their 
histories  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  "  They 
had  one  eminent  qualification  for  writing  history ;  they  had  spoken  history; 
acted  history,  lived  history.  The  turns  of  political  fortune,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
popular  feeling,  the  hidden  mechanism  by  which  parties  are  moved,  all  these 
things  were  the  subject  of  their  constant  thought,  and  of  their  most  familiar 
conversation.    Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  his  history  is  much  the  better  for  his 
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having  been  an  ofiScer  in  the  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  remark  is  most  just.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  his  caiifpaignB, 
though  he  never  saw  an  enemy,  and  his  parliamentary  attendance,  though  he 
never  made  a  speech,  were  of  far  more  use  to  him  than  years  of  retirement  and 
study  would  have  been.  K  the  time  that  he  spent  on^parade  and  at  mess  in 
Hampshire,  or  on  the  Treasury  bench  and  at  Brooke's,  during  the  storms  which 
overthrew  Lord  North  and  Lord  Shelbume,  had  been  passed  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  he  might  have  avoided  some  inaccuracies ;  he  might  have  enriched  his 
notes  with  a  greater  number  of  references ;  ]but  he  never  could  have  produced  so 
lively  a  picture  of  the  coSirt,  the  camp,  and  the  senate-house.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  great  advantages  over  almost  every 
English  historian  since  the  time  of  Burnet." — I  can  say  I  have  these  advantages. 
I  was  in  the  Senate  the  whole  time  of  which  I  write — an  active  business  mem- 
ber, attending  and  attentive — ^in  the  confidence  of  half  the  administrations, 
and  a  close  observer  of  the  others — ^had  an  inside  view  of  transactions  of  which 
the  public  only  saw  the  outside,  and  of  many  of  which  the  two  sides  were  very 
different — saw  the  secret  springs  and  hidden  machinery  by  which  men  and 
parties  were  to  be  moved,  and  measures  promoted  or  thwarted — saw  patriotism 
and  ambition  at  their  respective  labors,  and  was  generally  able  to  discriminate 
between  them.  So  far,  I  have  one  qualification ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that 
Lord  Lyttleton  had  the  same,  and  made  but  a  poor  history,  because  unable  to 
use  his  material.  So  it  may  be  with  me ;  but  in  addition  to  my  senatorial 
means  of  knowledge,  I  have  access  to  the  unpublished  papers  of  General  Jack^ 
son,  and  find  among  them  some  that  he  intended  for  publication,  and  which  will 
be  used  according  to  his  intention. 


^         3.— THE  SCOPE  OP  THE  WORK. 

I  do  not  propose  a  regular  history,  but  a  political  work,  to  show  the  practical 
working  of  the  government,  and  speak  of  men  and  events  in  subordination  to 
that  design,  and  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Institutions  which  are  new  and 
complex — ^the  first  of  their  kind,  and  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  now  fixed.  Our  duplicate  form  of  government.  State  and  Federal, 
is  a  novelty  which  has  no  precedent,  and  has  found  no  practical  imitation,  and 
is  still  believed  by  some  to  be  an  experiment.  I  believe  in  its  excellence,  and 
wish  to  contribute  to  its  permanence,  and  believe  I  can  do  so  by  giving  a  faith- 
ful account  of  what  I  have  seen  of  its  working,  and  of  the  trials  to  which  I 
have  seen  it  subjected. 
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4.— THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  WORK. 

I  write  in  the  spirit  of  Tmth^  but  not  of  unneoessaiy  or  irrelevant  truth^ 
only  giving  that  which  is  essential  to  the  object  of  the  work,  and  the  omission  of 
which  wonld  be  an  imperfection,  and  a  subtraction  fiom  what  ought  to  be  known. 
I  have  no  ammosities,  and  shall  find  far  greater  pleasure  in  bringing  out  the  good 
and  the  great  acts  of  those  with  whom  I  have  differed,  than  in  noting  the  points 
on  which  I  deemed  them  wrong.  My  ambition  is  to  make  a  veracious  work, 
leUable  in  its  statements,  candid  in  its  conclusions,  just  in  its  views,  and  which 
cotemporaries  and  posterity  may  read  without  fear  of  being  misled. 
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PRELIMINARY    VIEW. 


FROM    1816  TO    1820 


Th£  war  with  Great  Britain  commenced  in 
1812,  and  ended  in  1815.  It  was  a  short  war, 
but  a  necessary  and  important  one,  and  intro- 
duced sereral  changes,  and  made  some  new 
points  of  departure  in  American  policy,  which 
are  necessary  to  be  understood  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  subsequent  working  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  VIEW  of  that  working  which  is 
proposed  to  be  given. 

1.  It  struggled  and  labored  under  the  state 
of  the  finances  and  the  currency,  and  terminated 
without  any  professed  settlement  of  the  cause 
for  which  it  began.  There  was  no  national  cur- 
rency— no  money,  or  its  equivalent,  which  re- 
presented the  same  value  in  all  places.  The 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist in  1811.  Gold,  from  being  undervalued,  had 
ceased  to  be  a  currency — ^had  become  an  article 
of  merchandise,  and  of  export — and  was  carried 
to  foreign  countries.  Silver  had  been  banished 
by  the  general  use  of  bank  notes,  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  small  quantity,  insufficient  for  a  pub- 
lic demand ;  and,  besides,  would  have  been  too 
cumbrous  for  a  national  currency.  Local  banks 
overspread  the  land;  and  upon  these  the  federal 
government,  having  lost  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  thrown  for  a  currency  and  for 
loans.  They,  unequal  to  the  task,  and  having 
removed  their  own  foundations  by  banishing 
specie  with  profuse  paper  issues,  sunk  under  the 
double  load  of  national  and  local  wants,  and 
stopped  specie  payments — all  except  those  of 
New  England,  which  section  of  the  Union  was 
unfavorable  to  the  war.  Treasury  notes  were 
then  the  resort  of  the  federal  government. 
They  were  issued  in  great  quantities;  and  not 
being  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the 


holder,  soon  began  to  depredate.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  the  depredation  had  already  be- 
come enormous,  especially  towards  the  Canada 
frontier,  where  the  war  raged,  and  where  money 
was  most  wanted.  An  ofSccr  setting  out  from 
Washington  with  a  supply  of  these  notes  found 
them  sunk  one-third  by  the  time  he  arrived  at 
the  northern  frontier — his  every  three  dollars 
counting  but  two.  After  all,  the  treasury  notes 
could  not  be  used  as  a  currency,  neither  legally, 
nor  in  fact :  they  could  only  be  used  to  obtain 
local  bank  paper — ^itself  greatly  depredated. 
All  government  securities  were  under  par,  even 
for  depreciated  bank  notes.  Loans  were  obtain- 
ed with  great  difficulty — at  large  discount — al- 
most on  the  lender's  own  terms ;  and  still  at- 
tainable only  in  depredated  local  bank  notes. 
In  less  than  three  years  the  government,  para- 
lyzed by  the  state  of  the  finances,  was  forced  to 
seek  peace,  and  to  make  it,  without  securing,  by 
any  treaty  stipulation,  the  object  for  which  war 
had  been  dedared.  Impressment  was  the  object 
— the  main  one,  with  the  insults  and  the  outra- 
ges connected  with  it — and  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  declaration  of  war.  The 
treaty  of  peace  did  not  mention  or  allude  to  the 
subject — ^the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  modem  his- 
tory, in  which  a  war  was  terminated  by  treaty 
without  any  stipulation  derived  from  its  cause. 
Mr.  Jefierson,  in  1807,  rejected  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  without  even  its  communication 
to  the  Senate,  the  treaty  of  that  year  negotiated 
by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  because  it  did 
not  contain  an  express  renunciation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment — ^because  it  was  silent  on 
that  point.  It  was  a  treaty  of  great  moment^ 
settled  many  troublesome  questions,  was  Teiy 
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desirable  for  what  it  contained ;  but  as  it  was 
silent  on  the  msun  point,  it  was  rejected,  without 
even  a  reference  to  the  Senate.  Now  we  were 
in  a  like  condition  after  a  war.  The  war  was 
struggling  for  its  own  existence  under  the  state 
of  the  finances,  and  had  to  be  stopped  without 
securing  by  treaty  the  object  for  which  it  was 
declared.  The  object  was  obtained,  however, 
by  the  war  itself.  It  showed  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
fight  upon  that  point — that  she  would  have  war 
again  if  she  impressed  again :  and  there  has  been 
no  impressment  ^ce.  Near  forty  years  with- 
out a  case !  when  we  were  not  as  many  days, 
oftentimes,  without  cases  before,  and  of  the 
most  insulting  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people  in  furnishing 
the  supplies,  volunteering  for  the  service,  and 
standing  to  the  contest  in  the  general  wreck  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  without  regard  to 
their  own  losses — and  the  heroic  courage  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
made  the  war  successful  and  glorious  in  spite  of 
empty  treasuries ;  and  extorted  from  a  proud 
empire  that  security  in  point  of  fact  which  diplo- 
macy could  not  obtain  as  a  treaty  stipulation. 
And  it  was  well.  Since,  and  now,  and  hence- 
forth, we  hold  exemption  from  impressment  as 
we  hold  our  independence — by  right,  and  by 
might — and  now  want  the  treaty  acknowledg- 
ment of  no  nation  on  either  point.  But  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  the  war  did  not  cure  the 
evil  of  a  ruined  currency  and  defective  finances, 
nor  render  less  impressive  the  financial  lesson 
which  it  taught.  A  return  to  the  currency  of 
the  constitution — to  the  hard-money  government 
which  our  fathers  gave  us — no  connection  with 
banks — no  bank  paper  for  federal  uses — the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  treasury  for  the 
federal  government ;  tliis  was  the  financial  les- 
son which  the  war  taught.  The  new  generation 
into  whose  hands  the  working  of  the  government 
fell  during  the  Thirty  Years,  eventually  availed 
themselves  of  that  lesson : — with  what  effect,  the 
state  of  the  country  since,  unprecedentedly  pros- 
perous; the  state  of  the  currency,  never  de- 
ranged ;  of  the  federal  treasury,  never  polluted 
wiUi  ^'  unavailable  funds,''  and  constantly  cram- 
med to  repletion  with  solid  gold ;  the  issue  of 
the  Mexican  war,  carried  on  triumphantly  with- 
out a  national  bank,  and  with  the  public  securi- 
ties constantly  above  pai^-sufficiently  proclaim. 


No  other  tongue  but  these  results  is  necessary 
to  show  the  value  of  that  financial  lesson,  taught 
us  by  the  war  of  1812. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  second  national 
bank  grew  out  of  this  war.  The  failure  of  the 
local  banks  was  enough  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  national  currency,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  a  national  bank  was  the  accepted  remedy. 
No  one  seemed  to  think  of  the  currency  of  the 
constitution — especially  of  that  gold  currency 
upon  which  the  business  of  the  world  had  been 
carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
by  empires  whose  expenses  for  a  week  were 
equal  to  those  of  the  United  States  for  a  year, 
and  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  so 
carefully  secured  and  guarded  for  their  country. 
A  national  bank  was  the  only  remedy  thought 
of.  Its  constitutionality  was  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  vindicated  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
Its  expediency  was  generally  admitted.  The 
whole  argument  turned  upon  the  word  "  neces- 
sary," as  used  in  the  grant  of  implied  powers  at 
the  end  of  the  enumeration  of  powers  expressly 
granted  to  Congress ;  and  this  necessity  was  a^ 
firmed  and  denied  on  each  side  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  national  bank,  with  a 
firmness  and  steadiness  which  showed  that  these 
fathers  of  the  constitution  knew  that  the  whole 
field  of  argument  lay  there.  Washington's  que- 
ries to  his  cabinet  went  to  that  point ;  the  close 
reasoning  of  Hamilion  and  Jefferson  turned  up- 
on it.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  war  has  to  do  with  the  working  of 
government,  and  the  trying  of  its  powers,  that 
the  strongest  illustration  used  by  General  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  one,  perhaps,  which  turned  the 
question  in  Washington's  mind,  was  the  state 
of  the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest,  then  just 
become  a  charge  upon  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment, and  beginning  to  assume  the  serious  char- 
acter which  it  afterward  attained.  To  carry  on 
war  at  that  time,  with  such  Indians  as  were 
then,  supported  by  the  British  traders,  them- 
selves countenanced  by  then:  government^  at 
such  a  distance  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  the 
young  federal  government,  was  a  severe  trial 
upon  the  finances  of  the  federal  treasury,  as  well 
as  upon  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  troops ; 
and  General  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
argued  that  with  the  aid  of  a  national  bank,  the 
war  would  be  better  and  more  successfully  con- 
ducted: and,  therefore,  that  it  was  ^^  necessary? 
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and  might  be  established  aa  a  means  of  executing 
a  granted  power,  to  wit,  tbe  power  of  making 
war.  That  war  terminated  well ;  and  the  bank 
having  been  established  in  the  mean  time,  got 
the  credit  of  having  furnished  its  "sinews.'' 
The  war  of  1812  languished  under  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  no  national  bank 
existing ;  and  this  want  seemed  to  all  to  be  the. 
cause  of  its  difficulties,  and  to  show  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  bank.  The  second  national  bank  was 
then  established — many  of  its  old,  most  able, 
and  conscientious  opponents  giving  in  to  it,  Mr. 
Madison  at  their  head.  Thus  the  question  of  a 
national  bank  again  grew  up^grew  up  out  of 
the  events  of  the  war — and  was  decided  against 
the  strict  construction  of  the  constitution— to 
the  weakening  of  a  principle  which  was  funda- 
mental in  the  working  of  the  government,  and  to 
the  damage  of  the  party  which  stood  upon  the 
doctrine  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  in  the  course  of  the  "  Thirty  Years  " 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  "  View,"  some  of 
the  younger  generation  became  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  constitutional  currency  had 
not  had  a  fair  trial  in  that  war  of  1812  \  that,  in 
fact,  it  had  had  no  trial  at  all !  that  it  was  not 
even  in  the  field !  not  even  present  at  the  time 
when  it  was  supposed  to  have  failed !  and  that 
it  was  entitled  to  a  trial  before  it  was  condemned. 
That  trial  has  been  obtained  The  second  nation- 
al bank  was  left  to  expire  upon  its  own  limita- 
tion. The  gold  currency  and  the  independent 
treasury  were  esta)»lished.  The  Mexican  war 
tried  them.  They  triumphed.  And  thus  a  na- 
tional bank  was  shown  to  be  "unnecessary," 
and  therefore  unconstitutional.  And  thus  a 
great  question  of  constitutional  construction,  and 
of  party  division,  three  times  decided  by  the 
events  of  war,  and  twice  against  the  constitution 
and  the  strict  constructionists,  was  decided  the 
last  time  in  their  favor ;  and  is  entitled  to  stand, 
being  the  last,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the 
constitutional  currency  had  a  trial. 

3.  The  protection  of  American  industry,  as  a 
substantive  object,  independent  of  the  object  of 
revenue,  was  a  tlmrd  question  growing  out  of  the 
war.  Its  incidental  protection,  under  the  reve- 
nue clause  in  the  constitution,  had  been  always 
acknowledged,  and  granted ;  but  protection  as  a 
substantive  object  was  a  new  question  growing 
out  of  the  state  of  things  produced  by  the  war. 
Domestic  manufactures   had   taken  root   and 


grown  up  during  the  non-importation  periods  ni 
the  embargo,  and  of  hostilities  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  under  the  temporary  double  duties 
which  ensued  the  war,  and  whkh  were  laid  for 
revenue.  They  had  grown  up  to  be  a  large 
interest^  and  a  new  one,  classing  in  importance 
after  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  want  of 
articles  necessary  to  national  defence,  and  of 
others  essential  to  individual  comfort — then 
neither  Imported  nor  made  at  home — had  been 
felt  during  the  interruption  of  commerce  occa- 
sioned by  the  war;  and  the  advantage  of  a 
domestic  supply  was  brought  home  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  public  mind.  The  question  of 
protection  for  the  sake  of  protection  was  brought 
forward,  and  carried  (in  the  year  1816) ;  and 
very  unequivocally  in  the  minimum  provision  in 
relation  to  duties  on  cotton  goods.  This  reversed 
the  old  course  of  legislation — made  protection 
the  object  instead  of  the  incident,  and  revenue 
the  incident  instead  of  the  object;  and  was 
another  instance  of  constitutional  construction 
being  made  dependent,  not  upon  its  own  words 
but  upon  extrinsic,  accidental  and  transient  cir 
cumstances.  It  introduced  a  new  and  a  large 
question  of  constitutional  law,  and  of  national 
expediency,  fraught  with  many  and  great  conse- 
quences, which  fell  upon  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  View  to  settle,  or  to  grapple 
with. 

4.  The  question  of  internal  improvement 
within  the  States,  by  the  federal  government, 
took  a  new  and  large  development  after  the  war. 
The  want  of  facilities  of  transportation  had  been 
felt  in  our  military  operations.  Roads  were  bad, 
and  canals  few ;  and  the  question  of  their  con- 
struction became  a  promment  topic  in  Congress 
common  turnpike  roads — for  railways  had  not 
then  been  invented,  nor  had  MacAdam  yet  given 
his  name  to  the  class  of  roads  which  has  since 
borne  it.  The  power  was  claimed  as  an  inddent 
to  the  granted  powers — as  a  means  of  doing 
what  was  authorized — as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing an  end:  and  the  word  "necessary"  at  the 
end  of  the  enumerated  powers,  was  the  phrase 
in  which  this  incidental  power  was  claimed  to 
have  been  found.  It  was  the  same  derivation 
which  was  found  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
bank,  and  involved  very  nearly  the  same  division 
of  parties.  It  greatly  complicated  the  national 
legislation  from  1820  to  1850,  bringing  the  two 
parts  of  our  double  system  of  government — State 
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and  Federal — into  serious  disagreement,  and 
threatening  to  compromiso  their  harmonious 
action.  Grappled  with  by  a  strong  hand,  it 
seemed  at  one  time  to  have  been  settled  and 
consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  States ;  but 
sometimes  returns  to  vex  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  To  territories  the  question  did  not 
extend.  They  have  no  political  rights  under  the 
constitution,  and  are  governed  by  Congress 
according  to  its  discretion,  under  that  clause 
which  authorizes  it  to  "  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  tez^ 
ritory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  The  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, was  a  branch  of  tlie  internal  improvement 
question,  but  rcstuig  on  a  different  clause  in 
the  constitution — the  conuncrcial  and  revenue 
clause — and  became  complex  and  difficult  from 
its  extension  to  small  and  local  objects.  The 
party  of  strict  construction  contend  for  its 
restriction  to  national  objects — ^rivcrs  of  national 
character,  and  harbors  yielding  revenue. 

5.  The  boundaries  between  the  treaty-mak- 
ing and  the  legislative  departments  of  the 
government,  became  a  subject  of  examination 
after  the  war,  and  gave  rise  to  questions  deeply 
affecting  the  working  of  these  two  departments. 
A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  as 
such  it  becomes  obligatory  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  the  money  which  it  stipu- 
lates, and  to  co-operate  in  forming  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  is  the 
broad  proposition.  The  qualification  is  in  the 
question  whether  the  treaty  is  confined  to  the 
business  of  the  treaty-making  power?  to  the 
subjects  which  fall  under  its  jurisdiction?  and 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  ?  This  is  the  qualification,  and  a  vital 
one :  for  if  the  President  and  Senate,  by  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  a  tribe  of  Indians,  coidd 
exercise  ordinary  legislation,  and  make  it  su- 
preme, a  double  injury  would  have  been  done, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  which  lies  closest  to  the  people,  and 
emanates  most  directly  from  them.  Confine- 
ment to  their  separate  jurisdictions  is  the  duty 
of  each ;  but  if  encroachments  take  place,  which 
is  to  judge  ?  If  the  President  and  Senate  invade 
the  legislative  field  of  Congress,  which  is  to 
judge?  or  who  is  to  judge  between  them?  or  is 
each  to  judge  for  itself?  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capa- 


city, but  especially  the  House,  as  the  great 
constitutional  depositoiy  of  the  legislative  power, 
becomes  its  natural  guardian  and  defender,  and 
is  entitled  to  deference,  in  the  event  of  a  <Ufier- 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
government.  The  discussions  in  Congress  be- 
tween 1815  and  1820  greatly  elucidated  this 
question;  and  while  leaving  unimpugned  the 
obligation  of  the  House  to  carry  into  effect  a 
treaty  duly  made  by  the  President  and  Senate 
within  the  limits  of  the  treaty  making  power — 
upon  matters  subject  to  treaty  regulation — yet 
it  belongs  to  the  House  to  judge  when  these 
limits  have  been  transcended,  and  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  field  of  legislation  which  the  consti- 
tution has  intrusted  to  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  people. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  secession — ^the  right  of  a 
State,  or  a  combination  of  States,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  was  bom  of  that  war.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  New  England  States,  and 
opposed  by  them,  not  with  arms,  but  with  argu- 
ment and  remonstrance,  and  refusal  to  vote 
supplies.  They  had  a  convention,  famous  under 
the  name  of  Hartford,  to  which  the  design  of 
secession  was  imputed.  That  design  was  never 
avowed  by  the  convention,  or  authentically 
admitted  by  any  leading  member ;  nor  is  it  the 
intent  of  this  reference  to  decide  upon  the  fact 
of  that  design.  The  only  intent  is  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  that  convention  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  secession,  and  presented  the  first  instance 
of  the  greatest  danger  in  ^le  working  of  tho 
double  form  of  our  government — that  of  a  col- 
lision between  a  part  of  the  States  and  the 
federal  government.  This  question,  and  this 
danger,  first  arose  then — ^grew  out  of  the  war  of 
1812— and  were  hushed  by  its  sudden  termina- 
tion; but  they  have  reappeared  in  a  different 
quarter,  and  will  come  in  to  swell  the  objects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  View.  At  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  the  right  of  secession  was  re- 
pulsed and  repudiated  by  the  democracy  gene- 
rally, and  in  a  large  degree  by  the  federal 
party — ^the  difference  between  a  Union  and  a 
Leaqve  being  better  understood  at  that  time 
when  so  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  govern- 
ment were  still  alive.  The  leading  language  in 
respect  to  it  south  of  the  Potomac  was,  that  no 
State  had  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union — 
that  it  required  the  same  power  to  dissolve  as 
to  form  the  Union — and  that  any  attempt  to 
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dissolve  it,  or  to  obstruct  the  action  of  constitu- 
tional laws,  was  treason.  If,  since  that  time, 
political  parties  and  sectional  localities,  have 
exchanged  attitudes  on  this  question,  it  cannot 
alter  the  question  of  right,  and  may  receive  some 
interest  from  the  development  of  causes  which 
produce  such  changes.  Secession,  a  question  of 
speculation  during  the  war  of  1812,  has  become 
a  practical  question  (almost)  during  the  Thirty 
Years;  and  thus  far  has  been  "compromised," 
not  settled. 

7.  Slavery  agitation  took  its  rise  during  this 
time  (1819-'20),  in  the   form  of    attempted 
restriction  on  the  State  of  Missouri — a  prohibi- 
tion to  hold  slaves,  to  be  placed  upon  her  as  a 
condition  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
to  be  binding  upon  her  afterwards.    This  agitar 
tion  came  from  the  North,  and  under  a  federal 
lead,  and  soon  swept  both  parties  into  its  vortex. 
It  was  quieted,  so  far  as  that  form  of  the  ques- 
tion was  concerned,  by  admitting  the    State 
without '  restriction,  and   imposing   it  on   the 
remainder  of  the  Louisiana  territory  north  and 
west  of  that  State,  and  above  the  parallel  of  36 
degrees,  30  minutes ;  which  is  the  prolongation 
of  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.    This  was  called  a  "compromise," 
and  was  all  clear  gain  to  the  antislavcry  side 
of  the  question,  and  was  done  under  the  lead  of 
the  united  slave  state  vote  in  the  Senate,  the 
majority  of  that  vote  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  the  undivided  sanction  of  a  Southern 
administration.    It  was  a  Southern  measure,  and 
divided  free  and  slave  soil  far  more  favorably  to 
the  North  than  the  ordinance  of  1787.    That 
divided  about  equally :  this  of  1820  gave  about 
all  to  the  North.    It  abolished  slavery  over  an 
immense  extent  of  territory  where  it  might  then 
legally  exist,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Louisiana, 
left  it  only  in  Florida  and  Arkansas  territory,  and 
opened  no  new  territory  to  its  existence.    It 
was  an  immense  concession  to  the  non-slave- 
holding  States ;  but  the  genius  of  slavery  agita- 
tion was  not  laid.      It  reappeared,  and  under 
different  forms,  first  from  the  North,  in  the  shape 
of  petitions  to  Congress  to  influence  legislation 
on  the  subject;  then  fi^m  the  South, as  a  means 
of  exciting  one  half  the  Union  against  the  other, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  Southern  confede- 
racy.   With  this  new  question,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  men  of  the  new  generation  have  had  to  grap- 
ple for  the  whole  period  of  the  "  Thirty  Years." 


8.  The  war  had  created  a  debt,  which,  added 
to  a  balance  of  that  of  the  Revolution,  the  pnr- 
chase  of  Louisiana,  and  some  other  items,  still 
amounted  to  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  this  "  View ; " 
and  the  problem  was  to  be  solved,  whether  a 
national  debt  could  be  paid  and  extinguished  in  a 
season  of  peace,  leaving  a  nation  wholly  free 
from  that  encumbrance ;  or  whether  it  was  to  go 
on  increasing,  a  burthen  in  itself,  and  absorbing 
with  its  interest  and  changes  an  annual  portion 
of  the  public  revenues.  That  problem  was 
solved,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  world, 
and  the  debt  paid;  and  the  practical  benefit 
added  to  the  moral,  of  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  public  taxes. 

9.  Public  distress  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  times  to  be  embraced  in  this  Preliminary 
View.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
chartered  in  1816,  and  before  1820  had  perform- 
ed one  of  its  cycles  of  delusive  and  bubble  pros- 
perity, followed  by  actual  and  wide-spread 
calamity.  The  whole  paper  system,  of  which  it 
was  the  head  and  the  citadel,  after  a  vast  expan- 
sion, had  suddenly  collapsed,  spreading  desolik 
tion  over  the  land,  and  canning  ruin  to  debtors. 
The  years  1819  and  '20  were  a  period  of  gloom 
and  agony.  No  money,  either  gold  or  silver :  no 
paper  convertible  into  specie:  no  measure,  or 
standard  of  value,  left  remaining.  The  local 
banks  (all  but  those  of  New  England),  after  a 
brief  resumption  of  specie  payments,  again  sank 
into  a  state  of  suspension.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  created  as  a  remedy  for  all  those 
evils,  now  at  the  head  of  the  evil,  prostrate  and 
helpless,  with  no  power  left  but  that  of  suing  its 
debtors,  and  selling  their  property,  and  purchas- 
ing for  itself  at  its  own  nominal  price.  No  price 
for  property,  or  produce.  No  sales  but  those  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  marshaL  No  purchasers  at 
execution  sales  but  the  creditor,  or  some  hoarder 
of  money.  No  employment  for  industry — ^no 
demand  for  labor — no  sale  for  the  product  of  the 
farm— no  sound  of  the  hammer,  but  that  of  the 
auctioneer,  knocking  down  property.  Stop 
laws— property  laws— replevin  laws— stay  laws 
— loan  office  laws — the  intervention  of  the  legis- 
lator between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor :  this 
was  the  business  of  legislation  in  three-fourths 
of  the  States  of  the  Union — of  all  south  and 
west  of  New  England.  No  medium  of  exchange 
but  depreciated  paper:  no  change  even,  but 
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little  bits  of  foul  paper,  marked  so  many  cents, 
and  signed  by  some  tradesman,  barber,  or  inn- 
keeper: exchanges  deranged  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  Distkess,  the 
uniTersal  cry  of  the  people :  Relief,  the  univer- 
sal demand  thundered  at  the  doors  of  all  legisla- 
tures, State  and  federal.  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  this  distress  had  reached  its  maximum — 
1820-'2I— and  had  come  with  its  accumulated 
force  upon  the  machine  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, that  this  <'  View  "  of  its  working  begms. 
It  is  a  doleful  starting  point,  and  may  furnish 
great  matter,  for  contrast,  or  comparison,  at  its 
concluding  period  in  1850. 

Such  were  some  of  the  questions  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  1812,  or  immediately  ensuing  its 
termination.  That  war  brought  some  difficul- 
ties to  the  new  generation,  but  also  great  advan- 
tages, at  the  head  of  them  the  elevation  of  the 
national  character  throughout  the  world.  It 
immensely  elevated  the  national  character,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  put  an  end  to  insults  and  out- 


rages to  which  we  had  been  subject.  No  more 
impressments :  no  more  searching  our  ships:  no 
more  killing :  no  more  carrying  off  to  be  forced 
to  serve  on  British  ships  agamst  their  own  coun- 
try. The  national  ^  became  respected.  It 
became  the  Mps  of  those  who  were  under  it  The 
national  chanicter  appeared  in  a  new  light 
abroad.  We  were  no  longer  considered  as  a 
people  so  addicted  to  commerce  as  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  insult:  and  we  reaped  all  the  advantages, 
social,  political,  commercial,  of  this  auspicious 
change.  It  was  a  war  necessary  to  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  was  bravely 
fought,  and  honorably  concluded,  and  makes  a 
proud  era  in  our  history.  I  was  not  in  public  life 
at  the  time  it  was  declared,  but  have  understood 
from  those  who  were,  that,  except  for  the  exer- 
tions of  two  men  (Mr.  Monroe  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  Mr.  Clay  in  Congress),  the  deehiration  of 
war  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Honor  to 
their  memories  \ 
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CHAPTER    T. 

PEBSONAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  OOYERNMENT. 

All  the  departments  of  the  government  appear- 
ed to  great  advantage  in  the  personal  character 
of  their  administrators  at  the  time  of  my  arrival 
as  Senator  at  Washington.  Mr.  Monroe  was 
President;  Governor  Tompkins,  Vice-President ; 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  at 
War ;  Mr.  Smith  Thompson,  of  New- York,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  John  McLean,  Post- 
master General ;  William  Wirt,  Esq.,  Attorney 
General.  These  constituted  the  Executive  De- 
partment, and  it  would  he  diflScult  to  find  in 
any  government,  in  any  country,  at  any  time, 
more  talent  and  experience,  more  dignity  and 
decorum,  more  purity  of  private  life,  a  larger 
mass  of  information,  and  more  addiction  to  busi- 
ness, than  was  comprised  in  this  list  of  celebrated 
names.  The  legislative  department  was  equally 
impressive.  The  Senate  presented  a  long  list  of 
eminent  ij^en  who  had  become  known  by  their 
services  in  the  federal  or  State  governments, 
and  some  of  them  connected  with  its  earliest 
history.  From  New-York  there  were  Mr.  Rufus 
King  and  Nathan  Sanford;  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis ;  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Macon  and  Governor  Stokes ;  from  Virginia, 
the  two  Governors,  James  Barbour  and  James 
Pleasants;  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  John 
Gaillard,  so  often  and  bo  long  President,  pro 
tempore^  of  the  Senate,  and  Judge  William 
Smith ;  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  William  Hun- 
ter; from  Kentucky,  Colonel  Richard  M.  John- 
eon;  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  James  Brown  and 
Governor  Henry  Johnson ;  from  Maryland,  Mr. 


William  Pinkney  and  Governor  Edward  Lloyd ; 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard ; 
Colonel  John  Williams,  of  Tennessee ;  William 
R.  King  and  Judge  Walker,  from  Alabama; 
and  many  others  of  later  date,  afterwards  be- 
coming eminent,  and  who  will  bo  noted  in  their 
places.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
was  a  great  array  of  distinguished  and  of  busi- 
ness talent.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Lowndes  were  there.  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  John  Sergeant,  from  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Speaker,  and  Henry  Storrs, 
from  New- York ;  Dr.  Eustis,  of  rcTolutionarj* 
memory,  and  Nathaniel  SOsbee,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  from  Delaware ;  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Smith,  from  Maryland ;  Mr.  William 
S.  Archer,  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  General  John 
Floyd,  General  Alexander  Smythe,  Mr.  John 
Tyler,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  George  Tucker, 
from  Virginia;  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  who 
entered  the  House  young,  and  remained  long 
enough  to  be  called  its  ^Father,"  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Governor  Hutchms 
G.  Burton,  from  North  Carolina;  Governor 
Earle  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  from  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cobb  and  Governor 
George  Gilmer,  from  Georgia ;  Messrs.  Richard 
C.  Anderson,  Jr.,  David  Trimble,  George  Robert- 
son, Benjamin  Hardin,  and  Governor  Metcalfe, 
from  Kentucky ;  Mr.  John  Rhea,  of  revolution- 
ary service,  Governor  Newton  Cannon,  Francis 
Jones,  General  John  Cocke,  from  Tennessee; 
Messrs.  John  W.  Campbell,  John  Sloan  and 
Henry  Bush,  from  Ohio;  Mr.  William  Hen- 
dricks, from  Indiana;  Thomas  Butler,  from 
Louisiana ;  Daniel  P.  Cook,  from  Illinois ;  John 
Orowell,  fh>m  Alabama ;  Mr.  Christopher  Ran- 
kin, from  Mississippi ;  and  a  great  many  other 
business  men  of  worth  and  character  from  the 
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difl^rent  States,  constituting  a  national  repre- 
sentation of  great  weight,  efficiency  and  decorum. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  still  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  almost  septuagenarian, 
and  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  associated 
with  Mr.  Justice  Story,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina^  Mr.  Justice  Duval,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Washington,  of  Virginia.  Thus  all  the 
departments,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  ably  and  decorously  filled,  and  the 
friends  of  popular  representative  institutions 
might  contemplate  their  administration  with 
pride  and  pleasure,  and  challenge  then*  com- 
parison with  any  government  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER   TI. 

ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOUBL 

This  was  the  exciting  and  agitating  question  of 
the  session  of  1820-'21.  The  question  of  re- 
striction, that  is,  of  prescribing  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  her  limits,  had  been  "compro- 
mised" the  session  before,  by  agreeing  to  admit 
the  State  without  restriction,  and  abolishing  it  in 
all  the  remamder  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
north  and  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes. 
This  "  compromise  "  was  the  work  of  the  South, 
sustained  by  the  united  voice  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  the  united  voices  of  the  Southern  sena- 
tors, and  a  majority  of  the  Southern  representa- 
tives. The  unanimity  of  the  cabinet  has  been 
shown,  impliedly,  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  positively  by  the  Diary  of  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  unanimity  of  the  slave  S  tates  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  measure  originated,  is  shown  by 
its  journal,  not  on  the  motion  to  insert  the  section 
constituting  the  compromise  (for  on  that  motion 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  taken),  but  on  the 
motion  to  strike  it  out,  when  they  were  taken, 
and  showed  30  votes  for  the  compromise,  and  15 
against  it— every  one  of  the  latter  from  non- 
slaveholding  States — ^the  former  comprehending 
every  slave  State  vote  present,  and  a  few  from 
the  North.  As  the  constitutionality  of  this 
compromise,  and  its  binding  force,  have,  in  these 
latter  times,  begun  to  be  disputed,  it  is  well  to 
give  the  list  of  the  senators  names  voting  for  it, 


that  it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  men  of  judg- 
ment and  weight,  able  to  know  what  the  oonsti 
tution  was,  and  not  apt  to  violate  it.  They  were 
Governor  Barbour  and  Governor  Pleasants,  of 
Virginia;  Mr.  James  Brown  and  Governor 
Henry  Johnson,  of  Louisiana;  Governor  Ed- 
wards and  Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Gaillard,  President,  pro  tempore^  of  the  Senate, 
and  Judge  William  Smith,  finom  South  Carolina ; 
Messrs.  Horsey  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Delaware ; 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  and  Judge  Logan, 
from  Kentucky;  Mr.  William  R.  King,  since 
Vice-President  df  the  United  States,  and  Judge 
John  W.  Walker,  from  Alabama ;  Messrs.  Leake 
and  Thomas  H.  Williams,  of  Mississippi ;  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Lloyd,  and  the  great  jurist  and 
orator,  William  Pinkney,  from  Maryland ;  Mr. 
Macon  and  Governor  Stokes,  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Messrs.  Walter  Lowrie  and  Jonathan 
Roberts,  from  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Noble  and 
Judge  Taylor,  from  Indiana;  Mr.  Palmer,  from 
Vermont;  Mr.  Parrott,  from  New  Hampshire. 
This  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate  for  the  compro- 
mise. In  the  House,  there  was  some  division 
among  Southern  members ;  but  the  whole  vote 
in  favor  of  it  was  134,  to  42  in  the  negative — ^the 
latter  comprising  some  Northern  members,  as 
the  former  did  a  majority  of  the  Southern — 
among  them  one  whose  opinion  had  a  weight 
never  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  American 
statesman,  William  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina. 
This  array  of  names  shows  the  Missouri  com- 
promise to  have  been  a  Southern  measure,  and 
the  event  put  the  seal  upon  that  character  by 
shoTring  it  to  be  acceptable  to  the  South.  But 
it  had  not  allayed  the  Northern  feeling  against 
an  increase  of  slave  States,  then  open^  avowed 
to  be  a  question  of  political  power  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri made  her  constitution,  sanctioning  slavery, 
and  forbidding  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  it 
This  prohibition,  not  usual  in  State  constitutions, 
was  the  effect  of  the  Missouri  controversy  and 
of  foreign  interference,  and  was  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  peace — for  the  sake  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity— and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  slave 
question,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
excluding  it  wholly  from  the  forum  of  elections 
and  legislation.  I  was  myself  the  instigator  of 
that  prohibition,  and  the  cause  of  its  being  put 
into  the  constitution— though  not  a  member  of 
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the  convention — ^being  equally  opposed  to  slavery 
agitation  and  to  slavery  extension.  There  was 
also  a  clause  in  it,  authorizing  the  legislature  to 
prohibit  the  emigration  of  free  people  of  color 
into  the  State ;  and  this  clause  was  laid  hold  of 
in  Congress  to  resist  the  admission  of  the  State. 
It  was  treated  as  a  breach  of  that  clause  in  the 
federal  constitution,  which  guarantees  equal 
privileges  in  all  the  States  to  the  citizens  of 
every  State,  of  which  privileges  the  right  of 
emigration  was  one ;  and  free  people  of  color 
being  admitted  to  citizenship  in  some  of  the 
States,  this  prohibition  of  emigration  was  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  that  privilege  in  their  per- 
sons. But  the  real  point  of  objection  was  the 
slavery  clause,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  State,  which  it  sanctioned,  and  seemed  to 
perpetuate.  The  constitution  of  the  State,  and 
her  application  for  admission,  was  presented  by 
her  late  delegate  and  representative  elect,  Mr. 
John  Scott ;  and  on  his  motion,  was  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  were 
appointed  the  committee;  and  the  majority 
being  from  slave  States,  a  resolution  was  quick- 
ly reported  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  State. 
But  the  majority  of  the  House  being  the  other 
way,  the  resolution  was  rejected,  79  to  83 — and 
by  a  clear  slavery  and  anti-slavery  vote,  the 
exceptions  being  but  three,  and  they  on  the  side 
of  admission,  and  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of 
then:  own  State.  They  were  Mr.  Henry  Shaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Bloomfield  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  of  New-Jersey.  In  the 
Senate,  the  application  of  the  State  shared  a 
similar  fate.  The  constitution  was  referred  to  a 
conmiittee  of  three,  Messrs.  Judge  William 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  James  Burrill,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  majority  of  whom  being  from  slave  States, 
a/  resolution  of  admission  was  reported,  and 
passed  the  Senate — Messrs.  Chandler  and  Holmes 
of  Maine,  voting  with  the  friends  of  admission ; 
but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  second  resolution  to  the  same  effect 
passed  the  Senate,  and  was  again  rejected  in  the 
House.  A  motion  was  then  made  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Clay  to  raise  a  committee  to  act  jointly 
with  any  committee  which  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  ^^  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  respectively,  whether  it 


be  expedient  or  not,  to  make  provision  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  original  States,  and  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  Missouri  ?  and  if  not,  whether  any  other, 
and  what  prorision  adapted  to  her  actual  condi- 
tion ought  to  be  made  by  law."    This  motion 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one — 101  to  55 — wluch  shows  a  large  vote  in  its 
favor  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Twenty- 
three,  being  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  States,  were  then  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  and  were :  Messrs.  Clay,  Thomas  W. 
Cobb,  of  Georgia ;  Mark  Langdon  Hill,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;    Philip  P.  Barbour,  of   Virginia; 
Henry  R.  Storrs,  of  New-York;  John  Cocke, 
of  Tennessee,  Christopher  Rankin,  of  Missisdppi ; 
William  S.  Archer,  of  Virginia ;  William  Brown, 
of  Kentucky ;  Samuel  Eddy,  from  Rhode  Island ; 
William  D.  Ford,  of  New-York ;  William  Cul- 
breth,  Aaron  Hackley,  of  New-York ;  Samuel 
Moore,  of  Pennsylvania^  James  Stevens,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Thomas  J.  Rogers,  from  Pennsylvania ; 
Henry  Southard,  of  New- Jersey;  John  Ran- 
dolph;. James  S.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina; 
WiUiam  Darlington,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Nathaniel 
Pitcher,  of  New-York ;  John  Sloan,  of  Ohio,  and 
Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania.    The  Senate 
by  a  vote  almost  unanimous — ^29  to  7 — agreed 
to  the  joint  committee  proposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  and  Messrs.  John  Holmes, 
of  Maine ;  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia ;  Jona- 
than Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania;  David  L.  Mor- 
ril,  of  New-Hampshire ;  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of 
New-Jersey ;  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  Rufus  King,  of  New-York,  to 
be  a  conunittee  on  its  part.    The  joint  commit- 
tee acted,  and  soon  reported  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  the  State,  upon  the  condition 
that  her  legislature  should  first  declare  that  the 
clause  in  her  constitution  relative  to  the  free 
colored  emigration  into  the  State,  should  never 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  act 
by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  privilege  to  which  he  may  be  enti- 
tled under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the.  President  of  the  United  States  being 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  said  act,  should,  by 
proclamation,  declare  the  State  to  be  admitted. 
This  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
dose  vote — 86  to  82 — several  members  from 
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non-slayeholding  States  yoting  for  it    In  the 
Senate  it  was  passed  by  two  to  one— -28  to  14; 
and  the  required  declaration  having  been  soon 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  and 
communicated  to  the  President,  his  proclamation 
was  issued  accordingly,  and  the  State  admitted. 
And  thus  ended  the  **  Missouri  oontroyersy,''  or 
that  form  of  the  slavery  question  which  under- 
took to  restrict  a  State  from  the  privilege  of 
having  slaves  if  she  chose.    The  question  itself, 
under  other  forms,  has  survived,  and  still  sur- 
vives, but  not  under  the  formidable  aspect  which 
it  wore  during  that  controversy,  when  it  divided 
Congress  geographically,  and  upon  the  slave  line. 
The  real  struggle  was  political,  and  for  the 
balance  of  power,  as  frankly  declared  by  Mr. 
Rufus  King,  who  disdained  dissimulation ;  and 
in    that  struggle  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
though  defeaiud  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  were 
successful  in  producing  the  "compromise,"  con- 
ceived and  passed  as  a  Southern  measure.    The 
resistance  made  to  the  admission  of  the  State  on 
account  of  the  clause  in  relation  to  free  people 
of  color,  was  only  a  mask  to  the  real  cause  of 
oppositioUj  and  has  since  shown  to  be  so  by  the 
facility  with  which  many  States,  then  voting  in 
a  body  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  on  that 
account,  now  exclude  the  whole  class  of  the  free 
colored  emigrant  population  from  their  borders, 
and  without  question,  by  statute,  or  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.    For  a  while  this  formidar 
ble  Missouri  question  threatened  the  total  over- 
throw of  all  political  parties  upon  principle,  and 
the  substitution  of  geographical  parties  discrimi- 
nated by  the  slave  line,  and  of  course  destroying 
the  just  and  proper  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  leading  eventually  to  a  separation  of 
the  States.    It  was  a  federal  movement,  accru- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  that  party,  and  at  first  was 
overwhelming,  sweeping  all  the  Northern  de- 
mocracy into  its  current,  and  giving  the  supre- 
macy to  their  adversaries.    When  this  efiect 
was  perceived  the  Northern  democracy  became 
alarmed,  and  only  wanted  a  turn  or  abatement 
in  the  popular  feeling  at  home,  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  question  by  ad- 
mitting the  State,  and  re-establishing  party  lines 
upon  the  basis  of  political  principle.    This  was 
the  decided  feeling  when  I  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton, and  many  of  the  old  Northern  democracy 
took  early  opportunities  to  declare  themselves 
to  me  to  that  effect,  and  showed  that  they  were 


ready  to  vote  the  admission  of  the  State  in  nny 
form  which  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  save 
themselves  from  going  so  far  as  to  lose  their 
own  States,  and  give  the  ascendant  to  their  po- 
litical adversaries.  In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Low- 
rie  and  Roberts,  from  Pennsylvania;  Messrs. 
Morril  and  Parrott,  from  New-Hampshire; 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Holmes,  from  Maine; 
Mr.  William  Hunter,  from  Rhode  Island;  and 
Mr.  Southard,  from  New- Jersey,  were  of  that 
class ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  fh)m  classing  with 
them  Messrs.  Horsey  and  Vandyke,  from  Dela- 
ware, which,  though  counted  as  a  slave  State,  yet 
from  its  isolated  and  salient  position,  and  small 
number  of  slaves,  seems  more  justly  to  belong 
to  the  other  side.  In  the  House  the  vote  of 
nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolu- 
tion for  a  joint  committee,  and  his  being  allowed 
to  make  out  his  own  list  of  the  House  commit- 
tee (for  it  was  well  known  that  ho  drew  up  the 
list  of  names  himself,  and  distributed  it  through 
the  House  to  be  voted),  sufficiently  attest  the 
temper  of  that  body,  and  showed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  majority  to  have  the  question 
settled.  Mr.  Clay  has  been  often  complimented 
as  the  author  of  the  "  compromise  "  of  1820,  in 
spite  of  his  repeated  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
that  measure  coming  from  the  Senate ;  but  he  is 
the  undisputed  author  of  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Missouri  controversy  in  the  actual  admission 
of  the  State.  He  had  many  valuable  coadjutors 
from  the  North— Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Storrs  and  Meigs,  of  New-York ;  Shaw,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: and  he  had  also  some  opponents 
from  the  South — ^members  refusing  to  vote  for 
the  "conditional "  admission  of  the  State,  hold- 
ing her  to  be  entitled  to  absolute  admission — 
among  them  Mr.  Randolph.  I  have  been  minute 
in  stating  this  controversy,  and  its  settlement, 
deeming  it  advantageous  to  the  public  interest 
that  history  and  posterity  should  see  it  in  the 
proper  point  of  view ;  and  that  it  was  a  political 
movement  for  the  balance  of  power,  balked  by 
the  Northern  democracy,  who  saw  their  own 
overthrow,  and  the  eventual  separation  of  the 
States,  in  the  establishment  of  geographical  par- 
ties divided  by  a  slavery  and  anti-slavery  line. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FINANCES, -BEDUCTION  OF  THE  AEITT. 

The  distress  of  the  country  became  that  of  the 
government.  Small  as  the  government  expen- 
diture then  was,  only  about  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars  (including  eleven  millions  for  perma- 
nent or  incidental  objects),  it  was  still  too  great 
for  the  revenues  of  the  government  at  this  disas- 
trous period.  Reductions  of  expense,  and  loans, 
became  the  resort,  and  economy — that  virtuous 
policy  in  all  tunes — became  the  obligatory  and 
the  forced  policy  of  this  time.  The  small  regu- 
lar army  was  the  first,  and  the  largest  object  on 
which  the  reduction  fell.  Small  as  it  was,  it 
was  reduced  nearly  one-half— from  10,000  to 
6,000  men.  The  navy  f^lt  it  next— the  annual 
appropriation  of  one  million  for  its  increase 
being  reduced  to  half  a  million.  The  construo- 
tion  and  armament  of  fortifications  underwent 
the  like  process.  Reductions  of  expense  took 
place  at  many  other  points,  and  even  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  clerkship  of  $800  in  the  oflQce  of  the 
Attorney  General,  was  not  deemed  an  object 
below  the  economical  attention  of  Congress. 
After  all  a  loan  became  indispensable,  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  borrow  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  sum  of  twenty-one  millions 
then  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment^ small  as  it  now  appears,  was  more  than 
double  the  amount  required  for  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  government — for  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  its  admmistration,  or  the  working  its 
machinery.  More  than  half  went  to  permanent 
or  incidental  objects,  to  wit:  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  five  and  a  half  millions ; 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  one  million ;  pen- 
sions, one  and  a  half  millions ;.  fortifications, 
$800,000 ;  arms,  munitions,  ordnance,  and  other 
smaU  items,  about  two  millions ;  making  in  the 
whole  about  eleven  milL'ons,  and  leaving  for  the 
expense  of  keepmg  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment in  operation,  about  ten  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  which  was  reduced  to  less  than  nine  mil- 
lions after  the  reductions  of  this  year  were 
efiected.  A  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  over 
and  above  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the 
government,  was  always  deemed  necessary  to  bo 


provided  and  left  in  the  treasnry  to  meet  oon* 
tingeodee— ft  sum  wbieb,  though  smaU  in  itid^ 
was  absolutely  unneoeflsftry  for  that  pnrpooe, 
and  the  neceasity  for  which  was  founded  in  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  government  expends 
every  year,  within  the  year,  the  amount  of  its 
income.  This  is  entirely  fallacious,  and  never  did 
and  never  can  take  place ;  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  government  payments  aooruing  within  the  Iftt- 
ter  quarters  of  any  year  are  not  paid  until  the  next 
year.  And  so  on  in  every  quarter  of  every  year. 
The  sums  becoming  pay^>le  in  each  quarter 
being  in  many  instances,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  service,  only  paid  in  the  next  quarter,  while 
new  revenue  is  coming  in.  This  process  regu- 
larly going  on  always  leaves  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  called  for 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  when 
there  is  a  receipt  of  money  to  meet  the  demand, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  balance  in  hand. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1820,  one  of  the 
greatest  depression,  and  when  demands  pressed 
roost  rapidly  upon  the  treasury,  there  was  a 
balance  of  above  two  milli4>ns  of  dollars  in  the 
treasury— to  be  precise,  $2,076,607  14,  being 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue.  In  prosperous 
years  the  balance  is  still  larger,  sometimes 
amounting  to  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth  of  the  an- 
nual revenue ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  successive 
annual  reports  of  the  finances.  There  is,  tber^ 
fore,  no  necessity  to  provide  for  keeping  any 
balance  as  a  reserve  in  the  treasury,  though  in 
later  times  this  provision  has  been  carried  up  to 
six  millions — a  mistake  which  economy,  the 
science  of  administration,  and  the  purity  of  the 
government,  requires  to  be  corrected. 


CHAPTER  IV 

BELIEF  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  DEBTOB& 

Distress  was  the  cry  of  the  day ;  relief  the 
general  demand.  State  legislatures  were  occu- 
pied in  devising  measures  of  local  relief;  Con- 
gress in  granting  it  to  national  debtors.  Among 
these  was  the  great  and  prominent  class  of  the 
public  land  purchasers.  The  credit  system  then 
prevailed,  and  the  debt  to  the  government  had 
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accumulated  to  twenty>three  millions  of  doUars 
— a  large  sum  in  itself,  but  enormous  when  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  payors,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  they  chiefly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  States  and  territories, 
whose  resources  were  few.  Their  situation  was 
deplorable.  A  heavy  debt  to  pay,  and  lands 
already  partly  paid  for  to  be  forfeited  if  full 
payment  was  not  made.  The  system  was  this: 
the  land  was  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  two 
dollars  per  acre,  one  payment  in  hand  and  the 
remainder  in  four  annual  instalments,  with  for- 
feiture of  all  that  had  been  paid  if  each  succes- 
eiye  instalment  was  not  delivered  to  the  day. 
In  the  eagerness  to  procure  fresh  lands,  and 
stimulated  by  the  delusive  prosperity  which 
multitudes  of  banks  created  after  the  war,  there 
was  no  limit  to  purchasers  except  in  the  ability 
to  make  the  first  payment.  That  being  accom- 
plished, it  was  left  to  the  future  to  provide  for 
the  remainder.  The  banks  failed ;  money  van- 
ished; instalments  were  becoming  due  which 
could  not  be  met ;  and  the  opening  of  Congress 
in  November,  1820,  was  saluted  by  the  arrival 
of  memorials  from  all  the  new  States,  showing 
the  distress,  and  praying  relief  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  public  lands.  The  President,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  before  that  body,  and  in  doing 
so  recommended  indulgence  in  consideration  of 
the  unfavorable  change  which  had  occurred 
since  the  sales.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  took 
up  the  subject,  and  a  measure  of  relief  was 
devised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  which  was  equally  desirable  both  to 
the  purchaser  and  the  government.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  relief  was  to  change  all  future  sales 
from  the  credit  to  the  cash  system,  and  to  reduce 
the  minimum  price  of  the  lands  to  one  dollar, 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  to  give  all  pre- 
sent debtors  the  benefit  of  that  system,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  consolidate  payments  already 
made  on  different  tracts  on  any  particular  one, 
relinquishing  the  rest ;  and  allowing  a  discount 
for  ready  pay  on  all  that  had  been  entered, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  former  and 
present  minimum  price.  This  released  the  pur- 
chasers from  debt,  and  the  government  from  the 
inconvenient  relation  of  creditor  to  its  own  citi- 
zens. A  debt  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  purchasers  were 
enabled  to  save  lands,  at  the  reduced  prioe^  to 


the  amount  of  their  payments  already  made ; 
and  thus  saved  in  all  cases  their  homes  and 
fields,  and  as  much  more  of  their  purchases  as 
they  were  able  to  pay  for  at  the  reduced  rate. 
It  was  an  equitable  arrangement  of  a  difficult 
subject,  and  lacked  but  two  features  to  make  it 
perfect ;  ^rsf,  a  pre-emptive  right  to  all  first 
settlers ;  and,  secondly,  a  periodical  reduction  of 
price  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  land 
should  have  been  in  market,  so  as  to  allow  of 
different  prices  for  different  qualities,  and  to 
accomplish  in  a  reasonable  time  the  sale  of  the 
whole.  Applications  were  made  at  that  time 
for  the  establishment  of  the  pre-emptive  system ; 
but  without  effect,  and,  apparently  without  the 
prospect  of  eventual  success.  Not  even  a  report 
of  a  committee  could  be  got  in  its  favor — nothing 
more  than  temporary  provisions,  as  special  fa- 
vors, in  particular  circumstances.  But  perseve- 
rance was  succesefuL  The  new  States  contmued 
to  press  the  question,  and  finally  prevulcd ;  and 
now  the  pre-emptive  principle  has  become  a 
fised  part  of  our  land  system,  permanently  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  to  the  equal  advantage 
of  the  settler  and  the  government.  The  settler 
gets  a  choice  home  in  a  new  country,  due  to  his 
enterprise,  courage,  hardships  and  privations  in 
subduing  the  wilderness :  the  government  gets  a 
body  of  cultivators  whose  labor  gives  value  to 
the  surrounding  public  lands,  and  whose  courage 
and  patriotism  volunteers  for  the  public  defence 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  The  second,  or  gradu- 
ation principle,  though  much  pressed,  has  not 
yet  been  established,  but  its  justice  and  policy 
are  self-evident,  and  the  exertions  to  procure  it 
should  not  be  intermitted  until  successful.  The 
passage  of  this  land  relief  bill  was  attended  by 
incidents  which  showed  the  delicacy  of  members 
at  that  time,  in  voting  on  questions  in  which 
they  might  be  interested.  Many  members  of 
Congress  were  among  the  public  land  debtors, 
and  entitled  to  the  relief  to  be  granted.  One 
of  their  number.  Senator  William  Smith,  from 
South  Carolina^  brought  the  point  before  the 
Senate  on  a  motion  to  be  excused  from  voting 
on  account  of  his  interest.  The  motion  to  excuse 
was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  his  interest  was 
general,  in  common  with  the  country,  and  not 
particular,  in  relation  to  himself:  and  that  his 
constituents  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hia 
vote. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OEEGON  TEEKITORY. 


The  session  of  1820-21  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  at  which  any  proposition  was  made  in 
Congress  for  the  occupation  and  settlement  of 
our  territory  on  the  Columbia  River — the  only 
part  then  owned  by  the  United  States  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  was  made  by  Dr.  Floyd,  a  re- 
presentative from  Virginia,  an  ardent  man,  of 
great  ability,  and  decision  of  character,  and, 
from  an  early  residence  in  Kentucky,  strongly 
imbued  with  western  feelmgs.  He  took  up  this 
subject  with  the  energy  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  it  required  not  only  energy,  but  courage,  to 
embrace  a  subject  which,  at  that  time,  seemed 
more  likely  to  bring  ridicule  than  credit  to  its 
advocate.  I  had  written  and  published  some 
essays  on  the  subject  the  year  before,  which  he 
had  read.  Two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks, 
of  New- York,  and  Mr.  Russell  Famham,  of 
Massachusetts),  who  had  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  in  founding  his 
colony  of  Astoria^  and  carrying  on  the  fur  trade 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  were  at 
Washington  that  winter,  and  had  their  quarters 
at  the  same  hotel  (Brown's),  where  Dr.  Floyd 
and  I  had  ours.  Their  acquaintance  was  natu- 
rally made  by  Western  men  like  us — in  fact,  I 
knew  them  before ;  and  their  conversation,  rich 
in  mformation  upon  a  new  and  interesting  coun- 
try, was  eagerly  devoured  by  the  ardent  spirit 
of  Floyd.  Ho  resolved  to  bring  forward  the 
question  of  occupation,  and  did  so.  He  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  subject.  The  committee  was  granted 
by  the  House,  more  through  courtesy  to  a  re- 
spected member,  than  with  any  view  to  business 
results.  It  was  a  committee  of  three,  himself 
chairman,  according  to  parliamentary  rule,  and 
Thomas  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky  (since  Governor 
of  the  State),  and  Thomas  V.  Swearingen,  from 
Western  Virginia,  for  his  associates — both  like 
himself  ardent  men,  and  strong  in  western  feel- 
ing. They  reported  a  bill  within  six  days  after 
the  committee  was  raised,  "  to  authorize  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Columbia  River,  and  to  r^ulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes 
thereon,"  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  report, 
replete  with  valuable  statistics,  in  support  of  the 


measure.    The  fur  trade,  the  Asiatic  trade,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  own  territory,  were  the 
advantages  proposed.    The  bill  was  treated  with 
the  parliamentary  courtesy  which  respect  for 
the  conmuttee  required :  it  was  read  twice,  and 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
for  the  next  day — most  of  the  members  not 
considering  it  a  serious  proceeding.    Nothing 
further  was  done  in  the  House  that  session,  but 
the  first  blow  was  struck:  public  attention  was 
awakened,  and  the  geographical,  historical,  and 
statistical  facts  set  forth  in  the  report,  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind  which  promised 
eventual  favorable  consideration.    I  had  not  been 
admitted  to  my  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  time, 
but  was  soon  after,  and  quickly  came  to  the 
support  of  Dr.  Floyd's  measure  (who  continued 
to  pursue  it  with  zeal  and  ability) ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  session  presented  some  views  on  the 
subject  which  will  bear  reproduction  at  this 
time.    The  danger  of  a  contest  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  whom  we  had  admitted  a  joint  posses- 
sion, and  who  had  already  taken  possession,  was 
strongly  suggested,  if  we  delayed  longer  our  own 
occupation;  "  and  a  vigorous  efibrt  of  policy,  and 
perhaps  of  arms,  might  be  necessary  to  break 
her  hold."    Unauthorized,  or  individual  occupj^ 
tion  was  intimated  as  a  consequence  of  govern- 
ment neglect,  and  what  has  since  taken  place 
was  foreshadowed  in  this  sentence :  ^'  mere  ad- 
venturers may  enter  upon  it^  as  ^neas  entered 
u]pon  the  Tiber,  and  as  our  forefathers  came 
upon  the  Potomac,  the  Delaware  and  the  Hud- 
son, and  renew  the  -phenomenon  of  individuals 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  future  empire."    The 
effect  upon  Asia  of  the  arrival  of  an  American 
population  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
thus  exhibited :  "  Upon  the  people  of  Eastern 
Asia  the  establishment  of  a  civilized  power  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  America,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  great  and  wonderful  benefits.    Science, 
liberal  principles  in  government,  and  the  true 
religion,  might  cast  their  lights  across  the  inter- 
vening sea.    The  valley  of  the  Columbia  might 
become  the  granary  of  China  and  Japan,  and  an 
outlet  to  their  imprisoned  and  exuberant  popula- 
tion.   The  inhabitants  of  the  oldest  and  the 
newest,  the  most  despotic  and  the  freest  govem- 
'ments,  would  become  the  neighbors,  and  the 
friends  of  each  other.  To  my  mind  the  proposition 
is  clear,  that  Eastern  Asia  and  the  two  Americas, 
as  they  become  neighbors  should  become  friends ; 
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and  I  for  one  had  as  lief  see  American  ministers 
going  to  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  even  to  the  Grand  Turk, 
ts  to  sec  them  dancing  attendance  upon  those 
European  legitimates  who  hold  every  thing 
American  in  contempt  and  detestation."  Thus 
[  spoke ;  and  this  I  believe  was  the  first  time 
that  a  suggestion  for  sending  ministers  to  the 
Oriental  nations  was  publicly  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  a  "wild"  sugges- 
tion: it  is  now  history.  Besides  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  territory  on  the  Pacific,  the 
establishment  of  a  port  there  for  the  shelter  of 
our  commercial  and  military  marine,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fur  trade  and  aid  to  the  whaling 
vessels,  the  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
idea  of  a  commercial  communication  with  Asia 
through  the  heart  of  our  own  continent,  was 
constahtly  insisted  upon  as  a  consequence  of 
planting  an  American  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  That  man  of  large  and  useful 
ideas — that  statesman  who  could  conceive  mea- 
sures useful  to  all  mankind,  and  in  all  time  to 
come — was  the  first  to  propose  that  commercial 
communication,  and  may  also  be  considered  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River.  His  philo- 
sophic mind  told  him  that  where  a  snow-clad 
mountain,  like  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
shed  the  waters  on  one  side  which  collected  into 
such  a  river  as  the  Missouri,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  shedding  and  collection  of  waters 
on  the  other;  and  thus  he  was  perfectly  assured 
of  the  existence  of  a  river  where  the  Columbia 
has  since  been  found  to  be,  although  no  naviga- 
tor had  seen  its  mouth,  and  no  explorer  trod  its 
banks.  His  conviction  was  complete;  but  the 
idea  was  too  grand  and  usefiil  to  be  permitted 
to  rest  in  speculation.  He  was  then  minister  to 
France,  and  the  famous  traveller  Ledyard,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  Paris  on  his  expedition  of  discov- 
ery to  the  Nile,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  enter  upon  a  fresher  and  more  use- 
ful field  of  discovery.  He  proposed  to  him  to 
change  his  theatre  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World,  and,  proceeding  to  St  Petersburg  upon 
a  passport  he  would  obtain  for  him,  he  should 
there  obtain  permission  from  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine to  traverse  her  dominions  in  a  high  north- 
em  latitude  to  their  eastern  extremity — cross 
the  sea  from  Kamschatka)  or  at  Behring's  Straits, 
and  descending  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
come  down  upon  the  river  which  must  head  op- 


posite the  head  of  the  Missouri,  ascend  it  to  its 
source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  follow 
the  Missouri  to  the  French  settlements  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi ;  and  thence  home.  It  was  a 
magnificent  and  a  daring  project  of  discovery, 
and  on  that  account  the  more  captivating  to  the 
ardent  spirit  of  Ledyard.  He  undertook  it — 
went  to  St.  Petersburg — received  the  permission 
of  the  Empress — and  had  arrived  in  Siberia 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  revocation  of  the 
permission,  and  conducted  as  a  spy  out  of  the 
country.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
sumed his  original  design  of  that  exploration  of 
the  Nile  to  its  sources  whkh  terminated  in  his 
premature  death,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a 
young  and  adventurous  explorer,  from  whose 
ardour,  courage,  perseverance  and  genius,  great 
and  useful  results  were  to  have  been  expected. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  balked  in  that,  his  first  at- 
tempt, to  establish  the  existence  of  the  Columbia 
River.  But  a  time  was  coming  for  him  to  under- 
take it  under  better  auspices.  He  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  in  that  charactw 
projected  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  discover  the  head  and  course  of  the 
river  (whose  mouth  was  then  known),  for  the 
double  purpose  of  opening  an  inland  commercial 
communication  with  Asia,  and  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  geographical  science.  The  com- 
mercial object  was  placed  first  in  his  message, 
and  as  the  object  to  legitimate  the  expedition. 
And  thus  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  propose 
the  North  American  road  to  India,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Asiatic  trade  on  that  road ;  and  all 
that  I  myself  have  either  said  or  written  on  that 
subject  from  the  year  1819,  when  I  first  took  it 
up,  down  to  the  present  day  when  I  still  contend 
for  it,  is  nothing  but  the  fruit  of  the  seed  plant- 
ed in  my  mind  by  the  philosophic  hand  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Honor  to  all  those  who  shall  assist 
in  accomplishing  his  great  idea. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FLORroA  TEEATT  AND  CESSION  OP  TEXAS. 

I  WAS  a  member  of  the  bar  at  St  Louis,  in  the 
then  territory  of  Missouri,  In  the  year  1818, 
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when  the  Washington  City  newspapers  made 
known  the  progress  of  that  treaty  with  Spain, 
which  was  signed  on  the  22d  day  of  February 
following,  and  which,  in  acquiring  Florida,  gaye 
away  Texas.  I  was  shocked  at  it— at  the  ces- 
sion of  Texas,  &nd  the  new  boundaries  proposed 
for  the  United  States  on  the  southwest  The 
acquisition  of  Florida  was  a  desirable  object, 
long  sought,  and  sure  to  be  obtained  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events ;  but  the  now  boundaries,  besides 
cutting  off  Texas,  dismembered  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  mutilated  two  of  its  noblest  rivers, 
brought  a  foreign  dominion  (and  it  non-slave- 
holding),  to  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans, 
and  established  a  wilderness  barrier  between 
Missouri  and  New  Mexico — to  interrupt  their 
trade,  separate  their  inhabitants,  and  shelter  the 
indld  Indian  depredators  upon  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  who  undertook  to  pass  from  one  to 
tbe  other.  I  was  not  then  in  politics,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  political  affairs ;  but  I  saw  at 
once  the  whole  evil  of  this  great  sacrifice,  and 
instantly  raised  my  voice  against  it  in  articles 
published  in  the  St  Louis  newspapers,  and  in 
which  ^ere  ^ven,  in  advance,  all  the  national 
reasons  against  giving  away  the  country,  which 
were  aiterwards,  and  by  so  many  tongues,  and 
at  the  expense  of  war  and  a  hundred  millions, 
given  to  get  it  back.  I  denounced  the  treaty, 
and  attacked  its  authors  and  their  motives,  and 
imprecated  a  woe  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
should  continue  to  favor  it.  ^The  magnificent 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  ours,  with  all  its 
fountains,  springs  and  floods;  and  woe  to  the 
statesman  who  shall  undertake  to  surrender  one 
drop  of  its  water,  one  inch  of  its  soil,  to  any 
foreign  power."  In  these  terms  I  spoke,  and  in 
this  spirit  I  wrote,  before  the  treaty  was  even 
ratified.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  negotiator  and  ostensible  author 
of  the  treaty,  was  the  statesman  against  whom 
my  censure  was  directed,  and  I  was  certainly 
sincere  in  my  belief  of  his  great  culpability. 
But  the  declaration  which  he  afterwards  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  absolved  him  from 
censure  on  account  of  that  treaty,  and  placed 
the  blame  on  the  majority  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabi- 
net, southern  men,  by  whose  vote  he  had  been 
governed  in  ceding  Texas  and  fixing  the  bound- 
ary which  I  so  much  condemned.  After  this 
authoritative  declaration,  I  made,  in  my  place  in 
the  Senate,  the  honorable  amends  to  Mr.  Adams, 


which  was  equally  dae  to  him  and  to  myself. 
The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  anniversaiy  of 
the  birth-day  of  Washmgton,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  same  day,  and  unanimously  ratified 
on  the  next  day,  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  country,  and  the  warm  applause  of  the 
newspaper  press.  This  unanimity  of  the  Senate, 
and  applause  of  the  press,  made  no  impression 
upon  me.  I  continued  to  assail  the  treaty  and 
its  authors,  and  the  more  bitterly,  because  the 
offldal  correspondence,  when  published,  showed 
that  this  great  sacrifice  of  territory,  rivers,  and 
proper  boundaries,  was  all  gratuitous  and  volun- 
tary on  our  part — "  thtU  the  Spanish  gotemr 
ment  had  offered  its  more  than  we  accepted;  " 
and  that  it  was  our  policy,  and  not  hers,  which 
had  deprived  us  of  Texas  and  the  large  country, 
in  addition  to  Texas,  which  lay  between  the  Red 
River  and  Upper  Arkansas.  This  was  an  enigma, 
the  solution  of  which,  in  my  mind,  strongly 
connected  itself  with  the  Missouri  controversy 
then  raging  (1819)  with  its  greatest  violence, 
threatening  existing  political  parties  with  sub- 
version, and  the  Union  with  dissolution.  My 
mind  went  there — to  that  controversy — fbr  the 
solution,  but  with  a  misdirection  of  its  applica- 
tion. I  blamed  the  northern  men  in  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet:  the  private  papers  of  General 
Jackson,  which  have  come  to  my  hands,  enable 
me  to  correct  that  error,  and  give  me  an  inside 
view  of  that  which  I  could  only  see  on  the  out- 
side before.  In  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  General  Jackson,  dated  at  Washington, 
May  22d,  1820 — ^more  than  one  year  after  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  written  to  justify  it, 
and  evidently  called  out  by  Mr.  Clay's  attack 
upon  it — are  these  passages:  ''Having  long 
known  the  repugnance  with  which  the  eastern 
portion  of  our  Union,  or  rather  some  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  its  confidence  (for  I  do  not 
think  that  the  people  themselves  have  any  inter- 
est or  wish  of  that  kind),  have  seen  its  aggran- 
dizement to  the  West  and  South,  I  have  been 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  Florida  for  the  present,  and  until  the  pub- 
lic opinion  in  that  quarter  shall  be  reconciled  to 
any  further  change.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances to  show  you  that  our  difScuMes  are  not 
with  Spam  alone,  but  are  likewise  internal,  pro- 
ceeding from  various  causes,  which  certain  men 
are  prompt  to  seize  and  turn  to  the  account  of 
their  own  ambitious  views."    This  paragraph 
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&om  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  lifts  the  curtain  which 
concealed  the  secret  reason  for  ceding  Texas — 
that  secret  which  explains  what  was  incompre- 
hensible---our  having  refused  to  accept  as  much 
as  Spain  had  offered.  Internal  difficulties,  it 
was  thus  shown,  had  induced  that  refusal ;  and 
these  difficulties  grew^ut  of  the  repugnance  of 
leading  men  in  the  northeast  to  see  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  the  Union  upon  the  South 
and  West.  This  repugnance  was  then  taking 
an  operative  form  in  the  shape  of  the  Missouri 
controversy ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
threatened  the  subversion  of  political  party  lines, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  slavery  question  into 
the  federal  elections  and  legislation,  and  bring- 
ing into  the  highest  of  those  elections — those  of 
President  and  Vice-President — a  test  which  no 
southern  candidate  could  stand.  The  repug- 
nance in  the  northeast  was  not  merely  to  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  in  the  southwest,  but  to 
the  consequent  extension  of  slavery  in  that  quar- 
ter; and  to  allay  that  repugnance,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  slavery  extension  question  from  becom- 
ing a  test  in  the  presidential  election,  was  the 
true  reason  for  giving  away  Texas,  and  the  true 
solution  of  the  enigma  involved  in  the  strange 
refusal  to  accept  as  much  as  Spain  offered.  The 
treaty  was  disapproved  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to 
whom  a  similar  letter  was  written  to  that  sent 
to  General  Jackson,  and  for  the  same  purpose — 
to  obtain  his  approbation;  but  he  who  had  ac- 
quired Louisiana,  and  justly  gloried  in  the  act, 
could  not  bear  to  see  that  noble  province  muti- 
lated, and  returned  his  dissent  to  the  act,  and 
his  condemnation  of  the  policy-  on  which  it  was 
done.  General  Jackson  had  yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  consented  to  the 
cession  of  Texas  as  a  temporary  measure.  The 
words  of  his  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  letter 
were :  '^I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion,  that,  for 
the  present,  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  the 
Floridas."  But  Mr.  Jefferson  would  yield  to  no 
temporary  views  of  policy,  and  remained  inflexi- 
bly opposed  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  this  he  was 
consistent  with  his  own  conduct  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Sixteen  years  before,  he  had  been 
in  the  same  circumstances — at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana — when  he  had  the  same 
repugnance  to  southwestern  aggrandizement  to 
contend  with,  and  the  same  bait  (Florida)  to 
tempt  him.  Then  eastern  men  raised  the  same 
objections ;  and  as  early  as  August  1803 — only 


four  months  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana — 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Breckenridge :  "  Objections  are 
raising  to  the  eastward  to  the  vast  extent  of  our 
boundaries,  and  propositions  are  made  to  ex- 
change Louisiana,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  Flori- 
das ;  but  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  get  the  Flori* 
das  without ;  and  I  would  not  give  one  inch  of 
the  waters  of*  the  Mississippi  to  any  foreign 
nation."  So  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  neither  in  1803 
nor  in  1819,  would  have  mutilated  Louisiana  to 
obtain  the  cession  of  Florida^  which  he  knew 
would  be  obtained  without  that  mutilation ;  nor 
would  he  have  yielded  to  the  threatening  discon- 
tent in  the  east.  I  have  a  gratification  that, 
without  knowing  it^  and  at  a  thousand  miles 
from  him,  I  took  the  same  ground  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson stood  on,  and  even  used  his  own  words : 
"  Not  an  inch  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to 
any  nation."  But  I  was  mortified  at  the  time, 
that  not  a  paper  in  the  United  States  backed  my 
essays.  It  was  my  first  experience  in  standing 
"  solitary  and  alone ; "  but  I  stood  it  without 
flinching,  and  even  incurred  the  imputation  of 
being  opposed  to  the  administration — had  to 
encounter  that  objection  in  my  first  election  to 
the  Senate,  and  was  even  viewed  as  an  opponent 
by  Mr.  Monroe  himself,  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington.  He  had  reason  to  know  before 
his  office  expired,  and  still  more  after  it  expired, 
that  no  one  (of  the  young  generation)  had  a 
more  exalted  opinion  of  his  honesty,  patriotism, 
firmness  and  general  soimdness  of  judgment ;  or 
would  be  more  ready,  whenever  the  occasion 
permitted,  to  do  justice  to  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  of  public  service.  The  treaty,  as  I 
have  said,  was  promptly  and  unanimously  rati- 
fied by  the  American  Senate;  not  so  on  the 
part  of  Spain.  She  hesitated,  delayed,  procras- 
tmated;  and  finally  suffered  the  time  limi'* 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  to  expire,  wi. 
out  having  gone  through  that  indispensable 
formality.  Of  course  this  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty,  unless  it  could  be  revived ;  and,  there- 
upon, new  negotiations  and  vehement  expostula- 
tions  against  the  conduct  which  refused  to  ratify 
a  treaty  negotiated  upon  full  powers  and  in  con- 
fonnity  to  instructions.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  renewed  negotiation,  and  of  these  warm 
expostulations,  that  Mr.  Adams  used  the  strong 
expressions  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  so  enigma- 
tical at  the  time,  "  That  Spain  had  offered  more 
than  we  accepted,  and  that  she  dare  not  deny 
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it."  Finallj,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  so,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Spain.  In  the  mean  tune 
Mr.  Clay  had  made  a  movement  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  unsuccessful,  of  course, 
but  exciting  some  sensation,  both  for  the  reasons 
he  gave  and  the  vote  of  some  thirty-odd  mem- 
bers who  concurred  with  him.  This  movement 
very  certainly  induced  the  letters  of  Mr.  Monroe 
to  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  JeJQerson,  as  they 
were  contemporaneous  (May,  1820),  and  also 
some  expressions  in  the  letter  to  General  Jack- 
son, which  evidently  referred  to  Mr.  Clay's 
movement.  The  ratification  of  Spain  was  given 
October,  1820,  and  being  after  the  time  limited, 
it  became  necessary  to  submit  it  again  to  the 
American  Senate,  which  was  done  at  the  session 
of  1820-21.  It  was  ratified  again,  and  almost 
unanimously,  but  not  quite,  four  votes  being 
given  against  it,  and  all  by  western  senators, 
namely:  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Colonel  John  Williams,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Louisiana,  and  Colonel 
Trimble,  of  Ohio.  I  was  then  in  Washington, 
and  a  senator  elect,  though  not  yet  entitled  to  a 
seat,  in  consequence  of  the  delayed  admission  of 
the  new  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  so 
had  no  opportunity  to  record  my  vote  against 
the  treaty.  But  the  progress  of  events  soon 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  manifest  my  opposi- 
tion, and  to  appear  in  the  parliamentary  history 
as  an  enemy  to  it  The  case  was  this:  While 
the  treaty  was  still  encountering  Spanish  pro- 
crastination in  the  delay  of  exchangmg  ratifica- 
tions, Mexico  (to  which  the  amputated  part  of 
Louisiana  and  the  whole  of  Texas  was  to  be  at- 
tached), itself  ceased  to  belong  to  Spain.  She 
established  her  independence,  repulsed  all  Spa- 
nish authority,  and  remained  at  war  with  the 
mother  country.  The  law  for  giving  effect  to 
the  treaty  by  providing  for  commissioners  to 
run  and  mark  the  new  boundary,  had  not  been 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  it  came  up  after  I  took  my  seat,  and 
was  opposed  by  me.  I  opposed  it,  not  only 
upon  the  grounds  of  original  objections  to  the 
treaty,  but  on  the  fmrther  and  obvious  ground, 
that  the  revolution  in  Mexico — ^her  actual  inde- 
pendence^had  superseded  the  Spanish  treaty  in 
the  whole  article  of  the  boundaries,  and  that  it 
W93  with  Mexico  herself  that  we  should  now 
settle  them.  The  act  was  passed,  however,  by  a 
•weeping  majority,  the  administration  bemg  for 
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it,  and  senators  holding  themselves  committed 
by  previous  votes ;  but  the  progress  of  events 
soon  justified  my  opposition  to  it  The  country 
being  in  possession  of  Mexico,  and  she  at  war 
with  Spain,  no  Spanish  commissioners  could  go 
there  to  join  ours  in  executing  it ;  and  so  the 
act  remained  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute- 
book.  Its  futility  was  afterwards  acknowledged 
by  our  government,  and  the  misstep  corrected 
by  establishing  the  boundary  with  Mexico  her- 
self. This  was  done  by  treaty  m  the  year  1828, 
adopting  the  boundaries  previously  agreed  upon 
with  Spain,  and  consequently  amputating  our 
rivers  (the  Red  and  the  Arkansas),  and  dis- 
membering the  valley  of  the  Mississip|H,  to  the 
same  extent  as  was  done  by  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  1819.  '  I  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  for  the  same  reason  that  I  opposed 
its  original  with  Spain,  but  without  success. 
Only  two  senators  voted  with  me,  namely, 
Judge  WiUiam  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Powhatan  Ellis,  of  Mississippi.  Thus  I  saw 
this  treaty,  which  repulsed  Texas,  and  dismem- 
bered the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — which 
placed  a  foreign  dominion  on  the  upper  halves 
of  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas — placed  a 
foreign  power  and  a  wilderness  between  Mis- 
souri and  New  Mexico,  and  which  brought  a 
non-slaveholdmg  empire  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  almost  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  Missouri — saw  this  treaty 
three  times  ratified  by  the  American  Senate,  as 
good  as  unanimously  every  time,  and  with  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  American  press.  Yet 
I  remamed  in  the  Senate  to  see,  within  a  few 
years,  a  political  tempest  sweeinng  the  land  and 
overturning  all  that  stood  before  it,  to  get  back 
this  very  country  which  this  treaty  had  given 
away ;  and  menacing  the  Union  itself  with  dis- 
solution, if  it  was  not  immediately  done,  and 
without  regard  to  consequences.  But  of  this 
hereafter.  The  point  to  bo  now  noted  of  this 
treaty  of  1819,  is,  that  it  completed,  very  nearly, 
the  extinction  of  slave  territory  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  the  work 
of  southern  men,  with  the  sanction  of  the  South. 
It  extinguished  or  cut  off  the  slave  territory 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  below  36  degrees,  30 
minutes,  all  except  the  diagram  in  Arkansas, 
which  was  soon  to  become  a  State.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  had  interdicted  slavery  in 
I  all  the  vast  expanse  of  Louisiana  north  of  36 
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degrees,  30  minutes;  this  treaty  gave  away,  first 
to  Spain,  and  then  to  Mexico,  nearly  all  the 
slave  territory  south  of  that  line ;  and  what  lit- 
tle was  left  by  the  Spanish  treaty  was  assigned 
in  perpetuity  by  laws  and  by  treaties  to  different 
Indian  trib^.  These  treaties  (Indian  and  Span- 
ish), together  with  the  Missouri  compromise 
line — a  measure  contemporaneous  with  the 
treaty — extinguished  slave  soil  in  all  the  United 
States  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
in  the  diagram  which  was  to  constitute  the 
State  of  Arkansas ;  and,  including  the  extinction 
in  Texas  consequent  upon  its  cession  to  a  non- 
slavcholding  power,  constituted  the  largest  ter- 
ritorial abolition  of  slavery  that  was  ever  effect- 
ed by  the  political  power  of  any  nation.  The 
ordinance  of  1787  had  previously  extinguished 
slavery  in  all  the  northwest  territory — all  the 
country  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Ohio, 
and  out  to  the  great  lakes;  so  that,  at  this 
moment — era  of  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe— ^slave  soil,  except  in  Arkansas  and  Florida, 
was  extinct  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  growth  of  slave  States  (except  of  Arkansas 
and  Florida)  was  stopped ;  the  increase  of  free 
States  was  permitted  in  all  the  vast  expanse 
firom  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  Oregon ;  and  there 
was  not  a  ripple  of  discontent  visible  on  the  sur- 
fiicc  of  the  public  mind  at  this  mighty  transfor- 
mation of  slave  into  free  territory.  No  talk  then 
about  dissolving  the  Union,  if  every  citizen  was 
not  allowed  to  go  with  aU  his  "property,"  that 
is,  all  his  slaves,  to  all  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  "common  blood  and  treasure"  of  all  the 
Union.  But  this  belongs  to  the  chapter  of  1844, 
whereof  I  have  the  material  to  write  the  true  and 
secret  history,  and  hope  to  use  it  with  &imes8, 
with  justice,  and  with  moderation.  The  outside 
view  of  the  slave  question  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  which  any  chronicler  can  write,  is, 
that  the  extension  of  slaveiy  was  then  arrested, 
circumscribed,  and  confined  within  narrow  terri- 
torial limits,  while  free  States  were  permitted  an 
almost  unlimited  expansion.  That  is  the  out- 
nde  view;  the  inade  is,  that  all  this  was  the 
work  of  southern  men,  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, some  in  abeyance,  some  in  prtBsenti,  and 
an  yielding  to  that  repugnance  to  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, and  slavery  extension  in  the  south- 
west, which  Mr.  Monroe  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  General  Jackson  as  the  "internal  difficulty" 


which  occasioned  the  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain. 
This  chapter  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  times 
which  will  require  to  be  understood  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  events 
and  actors  of  twenty  years  later. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  LOWNDES. 

I  HAD  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lowndes.  He  resigned  his  place  on  account  of 
declining  health  soon  after  I  came  into  Congress; 
but  all  that  I  saw  of  him  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion of  the  exalted  character  which  the  public 
voice  had  ascribed  to  him.  Virtue,  modesty, 
benevolence,  patriotism  were  the  qualities  of  his 
heart;  a  sound  judgment,  a  mild  persuasive -elo- 
cution were  the  attributes  of  his  mind ;  his  man- 
ners gentle,  natural,  cordial,  and  inexpressibly 
engaging.  He  was  one  of  the  galaxy,  as  it  was 
well  called,  of  the  brilliant  joung  men  which 
South  Carolina  sent  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812 — ^Cal- 
houn, Cheves,  Lowndes ; — and  was  soon  the 
brightest  star  in  that  constellation.  He  was  one 
of  those  members,  rare  in  all  assemblies,  who, 
when  he  spoke,  had  a  cluster  around  him,  not 
of  friends,  but  of  the  House — members  quittmg 
their  distant  seats,  and  gathering  up  close  about 
him,  and  showing  by  their  attention,  that  each 
one  would  feel  it  a  personal  loss  to  have  missed 
a  word  that  he  said.  It  was  the  attention  of 
afiectionate  confidence.  He  imparted  to  others 
the  harmony  of  his  own  feelings,  and  was  the 
moderator  as  well  as  the  leader  of  the  House, 
and  was  followed  by  its  sentiment  in  all  cases 
in  which  inexorable  party  feeling,  or  some  pow- 
erful mtcrcst,  did  not  rule  the  action  of  the  mem- 
bers; and  even  then  he  was  courteously  and 
deferentially  treated.  It  was  so  the  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  speak—session  of  1820-21 — 
and  on  the  inflammable  sulject  of  the  i^mission 
of  the  State  of  Missouri — ^a  question  on  which  the 
inflamed  passions  left  no  room  for  the  influence 
of  reason  and  judgment,  and  in  which  the  mem- 
bers voted  by  a  geographical  line.  Mr.  Lowndes 
was  of  the  democratic  school,  and  8tro?3gly  mdi- 
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cated  for  an  early  elevation  to  the  presidency — 
indicated  by  the  public  will  and  judgment,  and 
not  by  any  machinery  of  individual  or  party 
management — ftom  the  approach  of  which  he 
shrunk)  as  from  tho  touch  of  contamination, 
lie  was  nominated  by  the  legislature  of  his  na- 
tive State  for  the  election  of  1824 ;  but  died  be- 
fore the  event  came  round.  It  was  he  who  ex- 
pressed that  sentiment,  so  Just  and  b^utiful  in 
itselfj  and  so  becoming  in  him  beeanse  in  him  it 
was  true,  "  T)iat  the  presidenqr  was  an  office 
neither  to  be  sought,  nor  declined.''  He  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-two ;  and  his  death  at  that  early 
age,  and  in  the  impending  drcumstanoes  of  the 
country,  was  felt  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
public  and  national  calamity.  I  do  not  write 
biographies,  but  note  the  death  and  character  of 
some  eminent  deceased  contemporaries,  whose 
fame  belongs  to  the  country,  and  goes  to  make 
up  its  own  title  to  tho  respect  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

DEATH  OF  WILUAM  PINKNET. 

Hk  died  at  Washington  during  the  session  of 
the  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  which  he  was  a  practi- 
tioner. He  fell  like  the  warrior,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  strength,  and  on  the  field  of  his  fame- 
under  the  double  labors  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  immense  con- 
centration of  thought  which  he  gave  to  the 
preparation  of  his  speeches.  He  was  considered 
in  his  day  the  first  of  American  orators,  but 
will  hardly  keep  that  place  with  posterity,  be- 
cause he  spdke  more  to  the  hearer  than  to  the 
reader — to  the  present  than  to  the  absent — and 
avoided  the  careful  publication  of  his  own 
speeches.  He  labored  them  hard,  but  it  was 
for  the  effect  of  their  delivery,  and  the  triumph 
of  present  victory.  He  loved  the  admiration  of 
the  crowded  gallery — the  trumpet-tongued  fame 
which  went  forth  from  the  forum— the  victory 
which  crowned  the  effort ;  but  avoided  the  pub- 
lication of  what  was  received  with  so  much 
applause,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  published 
speech  would  not  sustain  the  renown  of  the 
delivered  ono.    Bis/orte  as  a  vgeoker  lay  in  his 


judgment,  his  logic,  his  power  of  argument; 
but,  like  many  other  men  of  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence in  some  great  gift  of  nature,  and  who 
are  still  ambitious  of  .some  inferior  gift,  he 
courted  his  imagination  too  much,  and  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  action  and  delivery — so  potent 
upon  the  small  circle  of  actual  hearers,  but  so 
lost  upon  the  national  audience  which  the  press 
now  gives  to  a  great  speaker.  In  other  respects 
Mr.  Pinkney  was  truly  a  great  orator,  rich  hi 
his  material,  strong  in  his  argument — clear, 
natural  and  regular  in  the  exposition  of  his 
«tubject,  comprehensive  m  his  views,  and  chaste 
in  his  diction.  His  speeches,  both  senatorial 
and  forensic,  were  fully  studied  and  laboriously 
prepared— all  the  argumentative  parts  carefully 
digested  under  appropriate  heads,  and  the  showy 
passages  often  fully  written  out  and  committed 
to  memory.  He  would  not  speak  at  all  except 
upon  preparation;  and  at  sexagenarian  age — 
that  at  which  I  knew  him— was  a  mof\e\  of 
study  and  of  labor  to  all  joung  men.  His  last 
speech  in  the  Senate  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  RufVxs 
Ring,  on  the  Missouri  question,  and  was  the 
master  effort  of  his  life.  The  subject,  the  place, 
the  audience,  the  antagonist,  were  all  such  as  to 
excite  him  to  the  utmost  exertion.  The  subject 
was  a  national  controversy  convulsing  the  Union 
and  menadng  it  with  dissolution  ;  the  place  was 
the  American  Senate ;  the  audience  was  Europe 
and  America;  the  antagonist  was  Princxfs 
Senatus.  illustrious  for  thirty  years  of  diplo- 
matic and  senatorial  service,  and  for  great  dig- 
nity of  life  and  character.  He  had  ample  time 
for  preparation,  and  availed  himself  of  it  Mr. 
King  had  spoken  the  session  before,  and  pub- 
lifdied  the  **  Substance '*  of  his  speeches  (for 
there  were  two  of  them),  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.  They  were  the  signal  guns  for  the 
Missouri  controversy.  It  was  to  these  published 
speeches  that  Mr.  Pnkney  replied,  and  with 
the  interval  between  two  sessions  o  prepare. 
It  was  a  dazzling  and  overpowering  reply,  with 
the  prestige  of  having  the  union  and  the  harmony 
of  the  States  for  its  object,  and  crowded  with 
rich  material.  The  most  brilliant  part  of  it  was 
a  highly-wrought  and  splendid  amplification 
(with  illustrations  from  Greek  and  Roman  his* 
tory),  of  that  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  speech 
upon  "  Condliation  with  the  Colonies,"  in  which, 
and  in  looking  to  the  elements  of  American  re- 
Bistanoe  to  British  power,  he  looks  to  the  spirit 
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of  the  slavebolding  colonies  as  a  main  ingredi- 
ent, and  attributes  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  who 
are  not  themselves  slaves,  the  highest  love  of 
liberty  and  the  most  difficult  task  of  subjection. 
It  was  the  most  gorgeous  speech  ever  delivered 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  most  applauded ;  but  it 
was  only  a  magnificent  exhibition,  as  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  knew,  and  could  not  sustain  in  the  reading 
the  plaudits  it  received  in  delivery ;  and  there- 
fore he  avoided  its  publication.  He  gave  but 
little  attention  to  the  current  business  of  the 
Senate,  only  appearing  in  his  place  when  the 
"Salaminian  galley  was  to  be  launched,"  or 
some  special  occasion  called  him — giving  his 
time  and  labor  to  the  bar,  where  his  pride  and 
glory  was.  He  had  previously  served  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  his  first  speech 
there  was  attended  by  an  incident  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Randolph's  talent  for  delicate  intimation, 
and  his  punctilious  sense  of  parliamentary  eti- 
quette. Mr.  Pinkney  came  into  the  House  with 
a  national  reputation,  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame, 
and  exciting  a  great  expectation — which  he  was 
obliged  to  fulfil.  He  spoke  on  the  treaty- 
making  power — a  question  of  diplomatic  and 
constitutional  law ;  and  he  having  been  minister 
to  half  the  courts  of  Europe,  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  jurist  by  profession, 
could  only  speak  upon  it  in  one  way — as  a  great 
master  of  the  subject  3  and,  consequently,  ap- 
peared as  if  instructing  the  House.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph— a  veteran  of  twenty  years'  parliamentary 
service— thought  a  new  member  should  serve 
a  little  apprenticeship  before  he  became  an  in- 
structor, and  wished  to  signify  that  to  Mr. 
Pinkney.  He  had  a  gift,  such  as  man  never 
had,  at  a  delicate  intimation  where  he  desired 
to  give  a  hint,  without  offence;  and  he  displayed 
it  on  this  occasion.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Pinkney, 
referring  to  him  by  the  parliamentary  designa- 
tion of  ^^  the  member  from  Maryland ; "  and 
then  pausing,  as  if  not  certain,  added,  ^'  I  believe 
he  is  from  Maryland."  This  implied  doubt  as 
to  where  he  came  from,  and  consequently  as  to 
who  he  was,  amused  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  under- 
stood it  perfectly,  and  taking  it  right,  went  over 
to  Mr.  Randolph's  seat,  introduced  himself,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  "from  Maryland." 
They  became  close  friends  for  ever  after ;  and  it 
was  Mr.  Randolph  who  first  made  known  his 
death  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  interrupt- 
Dg  fer  that  purpose  an  angry  debate,  then 


raging,  nirith  a  beautiful  and  apt  quotation  from 
the  quarrel  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  their  expulsion 
from  paradise.  The  published  debates  give  this 
account  of  it :  '*  Mr.  Randolph  rose  to  announce 
to  the  House  an  event  which  he  hoped  would 
put  an  end,  at  least  for  this  day,  to  all  further 
jar  or  collision,  here  or  elsewhere,  among  the 
members  of  this  body.  Yes,  for  this  one  day, 
at  least,  let  us  say,  as  our  first  mother  said  to 
our  first  father — 

*  While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhape, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peaoe.^ 

'^  I  rise  to  announce  to  the  House  the  not  un- 
looked  for  death  of  a  man  who  filled  the  first 
place  in  the  public  estimation,  in  the  first  profes- 
sion in  that  estimation,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country.  We  have  been  talking  of  General 
Jackson,  and  a  greater  than  him  is,  not  here, 
but  gone  for  ever.  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  boast 
of  Maryland,  and  the  pride  of  the  United  States 
— the  pride  of  all  of  us,  but  more  particularly 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  profession  of 
which  you,  Mr.  Speaker  (Mr.  Philip  P.  Bar- 
bour), are  a  member,  and  an  eminent  one." 

Mr.  Pinkney  was  kind  and  affable  in  his 
temper,  free  from  every  taint  of  envy  or  jealousy, 
conscious  of  his  powers,  and  relying  upon  them 
al<Mie  for  success.  He  was  a  model,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  it  will  bear  repetition,  to  all 
young  men  in  his  haUts  of  study  and  applicar 
tion,  and  at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was 
still  a  severe  student.  In  politics  he  classed 
democratically,  and  was  one  of  the  few  of  our 
eminent  public  men  who  never  seemed  to  think 
of  the  presidency.  Oratory  was  his  glory,  the 
law  his  profession,  the  bar  his  theatre ;  and  his 
service  in  Congress  was  only  a  brief  episode, 
dazzling  eadi  House,  for  he  was  a  momentary 
member  of  each,  with  a  single  and  splendid 
speech. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  INDIAN  FAOTOEY  STBTEH 

The  experience  of  the  Indian  factory  system, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  unfitness  of  the  federal 
government  to  cany  on  any  system  of  ti^e, 
the  liability  of  the  benevolent  designs  of  ihi  gov 
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eminent  to  bo  abused,  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tecting and  redressing  abuses  in  the  management 
of  our  Indian  affairs.    This  system  originated  in 
the  year  1796,  under  the  recommendation  of 
President  Washington,   and  was  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  British  traders, 
then  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  within  our  limits ;  also  to  protect 
the  Indians  from  impositions  from  our  own  trad- 
ers, and  for  that  purpose  to  sell  them  goods  at 
cost  and  carriage,  and  receive  their  fhrs  and  pel- 
tries at  fair  and  liberal  prices ;  and  which  being 
sold  on  account  of  the  United  States,  would  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the 'tetablishment,  and  pre- 
serre  the  capital  undiminished — to  be  returned 
to  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  exx)eriment  The 
goods  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — the  superintendent  and  factors  were 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the  whole  system 
was  to  be  one  of  favor  and  benevolence  to  the 
Indians,  guarded  by  the  usual  amount  of  bonds 
and  oaths  prescribed  by  custom  in  such  cases. 
Being  an  experiment,  it  was  first  established  by 
a  temporary  act,  limited  to  two  years — the  usual 
way  in  which  equivocal  measures  get  a  foothold 
in  legislation^     It  was  soon  suspected  that  this 
system  did  not  work  as  disinterestedly  as  had 
been  expected — ^that  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Indians — ^no  counteraction  to  British  traders — 
an  injury  to  our  own  fur  trade — and  a  loss  to 
the  United  States;   and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  in  vain.     It  was  kept 
up  by  continued  temporary  renewals  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century— from  1796  to  1822— the  name 
of  Washington  being  always  invoked  to  continue 
abuses  which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
press and  pumsh.    As  a  citizen  of  a  frontier 
State,  I  had  seen  the  working  of  the  system — 
seen  its  inside  working,  and  knew  its  operation 
to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  benevolent  de- 
signs of  its  projectors.      I  communicated  all 
this,  soon  after  my  admission  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,   to    Mr.    Calhoun,  the    Secretary   at 
War,  to  whose  department  the  supervision  of 
this  branch  of  service  belonged,  and  proposed  to 
him  the  abolition  of  the  system ;  but  he  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of  the  superintendent  (then 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  McKinney),  to  believe  that  any 
thing  was  wrong  in  the  business,  and  refused 
his  countenance  to  my  proposition.      Confident 
that  I  was  right,  I  determined  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate — did  so — ^brought  in  a  bill 


to  abolish  the  factories,  and  throw  open  the  fur 
trade  to  individual  enterprise,  and  supported 
the  bill  with  all  the  facts  and  reasons  of  which 
I  was  jnaster.    The  bill  was  carried  through 
both  Houses,  and  became  a  law ;  but  not  with- 
out the  strenuous  opposition  which  the  attack  of 
every  abuse  for  ever  encounters — not  that  any 
member  favored  the  abuse,  but  that  those  inter- 
ested in  it  were  vigilant  and  active,  visiting  the 
members  who  would  permit  such  visits,  furnish- 
ing them  with  adverse  statements,  lauding  the 
operation  of  the  system,  and  constantly  lugging 
in  the  name  of  Washington  as  its  author.  When 
the  system  was  closed  up,  and  the  inside  of  it 
seen,  and  the  balance  struck,  it  was  found  how 
true  all  the  representations  were  which  had  been 
made  against  it.    The  Indians  had  been  imposed 
upon  in  the  quality  and  prices  of  the  goods  sold 
them ;  a  general  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  whites  as  well  as  with  the  Indians;  large 
per  centums  had  been  charged  upon  evezy  thing 
sold;  and  the  total  capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  lost  and  gone.    It  was  a 
loss  which,  at  that  time  (1822),  was  considered 
large,  but  now  (1850)  would  be  considered 
small ;  but  its  history  still  has  its  uses,  in  show- 
ing how  differently  fr6m  its  theory  a  well  in- 
tended act  may  operate — how  long  the  Indians 
and  the  government  may  be  cheated  without 
knowing  it — and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  bad 
law  discontinued  (where  there  is  an  interest  in 
keeping  it  up),  even  though  first  adopted  as  a 
temporary  measure,  and  as  a  mere  experiment 
It  cost  me  a  strenuous  exertion — much  labor  in 
collecting  facts,  and  much  speaking  in  laying 
them  before  the  Senate — to  get  this  two  years' 
law  discontinued,  after  twenty-five  years  of  m- 
jurious  operation  and  costly  experience.    Of  all 
the  branches  of  our  service,  that  of  the  Indian 
affairs  is  most  liable  to  abuse,  and  its  abuses  the 
most  difficult  of  detection. 


CHAPTER   X. 

mTEBNAL  IMPEOVEMKNT. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1824  was  ap- 
proachmg,  the  candidates  in  the  field,  their  re- 
spective friends  active  and  busy,  and  popular 
topics  for  the  canvass  in  earnest  requisition.  The 
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New-Yoric  canal  had  just  been  completed,  and 
had  brought  great  popularitj  to  its  principal  ad- 
vocate (De  Witt  Clinton),  and  excited  a  great 
appetite  in  public  men  for  that  kind  of  fame. 
Roads  and  canals — meaning  common  turnpike, 
for  the  steam  car  had  not  then  been  invented, 
nor  McAdam  impressed  his  name  on  the  new 
class  of  roads  which  afterwards  wore  it — ^were 
all  the  vogue ;  and  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency spread  their  sails  upon  the  ocean  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  Congress  was  full  of  pro- 
jects for  different  objects  of  improvement,  and 
the  friends  of  each  candidate  exerted  themselves 
in  rivalry  of  each  other,  under  the  supposition 
that  their  opinions  would  stand  for  those  of  their 
prindpals.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  were  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure, going  thoroughly  for  a  general  national 
system  of  internal  improvement:  Mr.  Crawford 
and  General  Jackson,  under  limitations  and  qua- 
lifications.  The  Cumberland  road,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  were  the  two  prominent 
objects  discussed ;  but  the  design  extended  to  a 
general  system,  and  an  act  was  finally  passed,  in- 
tended to  be  annual  and  permanent,  to  appropri- 
ate $30,000  to  make  surveys  of  national  routes. 
Mr.  Monroe  signed  this  bill  as  being  merely  for 
the  collection  of  information,  but  the  subject 
drew  from  him  the  most  elaborate  and  thorough- 
ly considered  opinion  upon  the  general  question 
which  has  ever  been  delivered  by  any  of  our 
statesmen.  It  was  drawn  out  by  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and  repair 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  was  returned  by 
him  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his 
objections,  accompanied  by  a  state  paper,  in  ex- 
position of  his  opinions  upon  the  whole  subject ; 
for  the  whole  subject  was  properly  before  him. 
The  act  which  he  had  to  consider,  though  mod- 
estly entitled  for  the  ^  preservation  "  and  "  re- 
pair ^  of  the  Cumberland  road,  yet,  in  its  mode 
of  accomplishing  that  purpose,  assumed  the  whole 
of  the  powers  which  were  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  general  system.  It  passed  with  sin- 
gular unanimily  through  both  Houses,  in  the 
Senate,  only  seven  votes  against  it,  of  which  I  af- 
terwards felt  proud  to  have  been  one.  He  de- 
nied the  power;  but  before  examinmg  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it,  very  properly  laid 
down  the  amount  and  variety  of  jurisdiction  and 
authority  which  it  would  require  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  within  the  States,  in  order 


to  execute  asystem,  and  that  in  each  and  every 
part — in  every  mile  of  each  and  every  canal 
road — ^it  should  undertake  to  construct.  He  be* 
gan  with  acquiring  the  right  of  way,  and  pur- 
sued it  to  its  results  in  the  construction  and  pre- 
servation of  the  work,  involving  jurisdiction, 
ownership,  penal  laws,  and  administration. 
Commissioners,  he  said,  must  first  be  appointed 
to  trace  a  route,  and  to  acquire  a  right  to  the 
ground  over  which  the  road  or  canal  was  to  pass^ 
with  a  sufficient  breadth  for  each.  The  ground 
could  only  be  acquired  by  voluntary  grants  from 
individuals,  or  by  purchases,  or  by  condcnma- 
tion  of  the  property,  and  fixing  its  value  through 
a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  if  they  refused  to  give  or 
sell,  or  demanded  an  exorbitant  price.  After 
all  this  was  done,  then  came  the  repairs,  the  care 
of  which  was  to  be  of  perpetual  duration,  and 
of  a  kind  to  provide  against  criminal  and  wilful 
injuries,  as  well  as  against  the  damages  of  acci- 
dent, and  deterioration  from  time  and  use. 
There  are  persons  in  every  community  capable 
of  committing  voluntary  izyuries,  of  pulling 
down  walls  that  are  made  to  sustain  the  road  ; 
of  breaking  the  bridges  over  water-courses,  and 
breaking  the  road  itself.  Some  living  near  it 
might  be  disappomted  that  it  did  not  pass  through 
their  lands,  and  commit  these  acts  of  violence 
and  waste  from  revenge.  To  prevent  these 
crimes  Congress  must  have  a  power  to  pass  laws 
to  punish  the  ofienders,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  Jurisdiction  over  the  road  would  not 
be  sufficient,  though  it  were  exclusive.  There 
must  be  power  to  follow  the  offenders  wherever 
they  might  go.  It  would  seldom  happen  that  the 
parties  would  be  detected  in  the  act  They  would 
generally  commit  it  in  the  night,  and  fiy  fiu*  off  be- 
fore the  sun  appeared.  Right  of  pursuit  must  at- 
tach, or  the  power  of  punishing  become  negatory* 
Tribunals,  State  or  federal,  must  be  invested 
with  power  to  execute  the  law.  Wilful  injuries 
would  require  all  this  assumption  of  power,  and 
machinery  of  administration,  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent than.  Bepair  of  natural  deteriorations 
would  require  the  application  of  a  diflferent  re- 
medy. Toll  gates,  and  persons  to  collect  the 
tolls,  were  the  usual  resort  for  repairing  this 
class  of  injuries,  and  keeping  the  road  m  order 
Congress  must  have  power  to  make  such  an  esta- 
blishment, and  to  enact  a  code  of  regulations 
for  it,  with  fines  and  penalties,  and  agents  to 
execute  it.    To  all  these  exercises  of  authority 
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the  question  of  the  oonstitutionalitj  of  the  law 
may  be  raised  by  the  prosecuted  party.  But  op- 
pofiition  might  not  stop  with  individuals.  States 
might  contest  the  right  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment thus  to  possess  and  to  manage  all  the  great 
roads  and  canals  within  their  limits;  and  then  a 
collision  would  be  brought  on  between  two  gov- 
ernments, each  claiming  to  be  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent in  its  actions  over  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Monroe  state  the  question  in  its 
practical  bearings,  traced  to  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, and  the  various  assumptions  of  power,  and 
difficulties  with  States  or  individuals  which  they 
involved;  and  the  bare  statement  which  he 
made — the  bare  presentation  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  system,  constituted  a  complete 
argument  against  it,  as  an  invasion  of  State 
rights,  and  therefore  unconsittutional,  and,  he 
might  have  added,  as  complex  and  unmanage- 
able by  the  fedend  government,  and  therefore 
inexpedient.  But,  after  stating  the  question,  he 
examined  it  under  every  head  of  constitutional 
derivation  under  which  its  advocates  claimed  the 
power,  and  found  it  to  be  granted  by  no  one  of 
them,  and  virtually  prohibited  by  some  of  them. 
These  were,  firsts  the  right  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  postrroads ;  second,  to  declare  war ; 
thirdy  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States ; 
fourth^  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
fat  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States ;  fifth,  to  make  all  laws  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  grant- 
ed (enumerated)  powers;  sisth,  from  the  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  re- 
gulations respecting  the  territory  or  other  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States.  Upon  this  long 
enumeration  of  these  claimed  sources  of  power, 
Mr.  Monroe  well  remarked  that  their  very  mul- 
tiplicity was  an  argument  against  them,  and  that 
each  one  was  repudiated  by  some  of  the  advo- 
cates for  each  of  the  others :  that  these  advocates 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  upon  anyone 
single  source  of  the  power;  and  that  it  was 
sought  for  from  place  to  place,  with  an  assiduity 
which  procliumed  its  non-existence  any  where. 
Still  he  examined  each  head  of  derivation  in  its 
order,  and  effectually  disposed  of  each  in  its  turn. 
1.  The  post-office  and  post-road  grant.  The 
word  ^establish  "  was  the  ruling  term :  roads 
and  offices  were  the  subjects  on  which  it  was  to 
act    And  how?    Ask  any  number  of  enlight- 


ened  citizens,  who  had  no  eonnection  with  pab- 
lie  affairs,  and  whose  minds  were  nnpnjudioed, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "establish,^ 
and  the  extent  of  the  grant  it  controls,  and  there 
would  not  be  a  diflerenoe  of  opinion  among 
them.  They  would  answer  that  it  was  a  power 
given  to  Congress  to  legalize  existing  roads  as 
post  routes,  and  existing  places  as  post-offices — 
to  fix  on  the  towns,  court-houses,  and  other 
places  throughout  the  Unkm,  at  which  there 
should  be  post-offices ;  the  routes  by  which  the 
mails  should  be  carried ;  to  fix  the  postages  to 
be  paid ;  and  to  protect  the  post-offices  and  mails 
from  robbeiy,  by  punishing  those  who  commit 
the  offence.  The  idea  of  a  right  to  lay  off  roads 
to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor  against 
his  will ;  to  establish  turnpikes  and  tolls ;  to 
establish  a  criminal  code  for  the  punishment 
of  mjuries  to  the  road ;  to  do  what  the  protectioa 
and  repdr  of  a  road  requires :  these  are  things 
which  would  never  enter  into  his  head.  The  use 
of  the  existmg  road  would  be  all  that  would  be 
thought  of;  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  remaining 
in  the  State,  or  in  those  authorized  by  its  legis^ 
lature  to  change  the  road  at  pleasure. 

2.  The  war  power.  Mr.  Monroe  shows  the 
object  of  this  grant  of  power  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— the  terms  of  the  grant  itself— dts  in- 
cidents as  enumerated  in  the  constitution — the 
exclusion  of  constructive  incidents — and  the  per- 
vading interference  with  the  soil  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  which  the  assumption  of  the  internal 
improvement  power  by  Congress  would  carry 
along  with  it  He  recites  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  make  war,  as  given  to  Congress,  and  prohi- 
bited to  the  States,  and  enumerates  the  incidents 
granted  along  with  it,  and  necessary  to  carrying 
on  war :  which  are,  to  raise  money  by  taxes, 
duties,  excises,  and  by  loans ;  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  and  a  navy ;  to  provide  for  calling 
out,  arming,  disciplining,  and  governing  the  mili- 
tia, when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  ea- 
tablishing  fortifications,  and  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  places  granted  by  the  State 
legislatures  for  the  sites  of  forts,  magazines,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  and  other  needfUl  buildings. 
And  having  shown  this  enumeration  of  incidents, 
he  very  naturally  concludes  that  it  is  an  exclu- 
sion of  constructive  incidents,  and  especially  of 
one  so  great  in  itself,  and  so  much  interfering 
with  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  as  the 
federal  exercise  of  the  road-making  power  would 
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be.  He  exhibits  the  enormitj  of  this  interfer- 
ence by  a  yiew  of  the  cxtensiTe  field  oyer  which 
it  would  operate.  The  United  States  are  ex- 
posed to  inyasion  through  the  whole  extent  of 
their  Atlantic  coast  (to  which  may  now  be  add- 
ed seventeen  degrees  of  the  Pacific  coast)  by 
any  European  power  with  whom  we  might  be 
engaged  in  war:  on  the  northern  and  north- 
western frontier,  on  the  side  of  CanaJa,  by  Qreat 
Britain,  and  on  the  southern  by  Spain,  or  any 
power  in  alliance  with  her.  If  internal  im- 
provements are  to  be  carried  on  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  useful  for  military 
purposes,  the  power,  as  it  exists,  must  apply  to 
all  the  roads  of  the  Union,  there  being  no  limita- 
tion to  it.  Wherever  such  improvements  may 
facilitate  the  march  of  troops,  the  transportation 
of  cannon,  or  otherwise  aid  the  operations,  or 
mitigate  the  calamities  of  war  along  the  coast, 
or  in  the  interior,  they  would  be  useful  fbr  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  might  therefore  be  made. 
They  must  be  coextensive  with  the  Union.  The 
power  following  as  an  incident  to  another  power 
can  be  measured,  as  to  its  extent,  by  reference 
only  to  the  obvious  extent  of  the  power  to  which 
it  is  incidental.  It  has  been  shown,  after  the 
most  liberal  construction  of  all  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  general  government,  that  the  ter- 
ritory within  the  limits  of  the  respective  States 
belonged  to  them ;  that  the  United  States  had 
no  right,  under  the  powers  granted  to  them 
(with  the  exceptions  specified),  to  any  the 
smallest  portion  of  territory  within  a  State,  all 
those  powers  operating  on  a  difierent  principle, 
and  haying  their  fUIl  effect  without  impairing,  in 
the  sb'ghtest  degree,  this  territorial  right  in  the 
States.  By  specifically  granting  the  right,  as  to 
such  small  portions  of  territory  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  these  purposes  (forts,  arsenals,  mag- 
azines, dock-yards  and  other  needfhl  buildtngs), 
and,  on  certam  conditions,  minutely  and  well 
defined,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
grant  it,  as  to  any  other  portion,  for  any  purpose, 
or  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  right  of  the 
general  government  must  be  complete,  if  a  right 
at  all.  It  must  extend  to  every  thing  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  the  right. 
It  must  extend  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  the  property,  if  necessary ;  to  the  punishment 
of  the  offenders  for  injuries  to  the  roads  and 
canals ;  to  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
tolls ;  to  the  unobstructed  construction,  protect- 


tion,  and  preservation  of  the  roads.  It  must  bo 
a  complete  right,  to  the  extent  above  stated,  or 
it  will  be  of  no  avail.    That  right  does  not  exist. 

3.  The  commercial  power.  Mr.  Monroe  ar- 
gues that  the  sense  in  which  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  was  understood  and  exercised  by 
the  States,  was  doubtless  that  in  which  it  ynis 
transferred  to  the  United  States ;  and  then  shows 
that  their  regulation  of  commerce  was  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  and  imposts ;  and  that  it  yras 
so  regulated  by  them  (before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution),  equally  in  respect  to  each  other, 
and  to  foreign  powers.  The  goods,  and  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  trade,  are  the  only  sulyect 
of  r^ulation.'  It  can  act  on  none  other.  He 
then  shows  the  evil  out  of  which  that  grant  of 
power  grew,  and  which  evil  was,  in  fact,  the  pre- 
dominating cause  in  the  call  for  the  convention 
which  framed  the  federal  constitution.  Each 
State  had  the  right  to  lay  duties  and  imposts, 
and  exercised  the  right  on  narrow,  jealous,  and 
selfish  principles.  Instead  of  acting  as  a  nation 
in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States,  individ- 
ually, had  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  upon 
each  other,  whereby  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.  This 
contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  States  was 
counteracted  by  others.  Eestraints  were  imme- 
diately laid  on  such  conunerce  by  the  suffering 
States ;  and  hence  grew  up  a  system  of  restric- 
tions and  retaliations,  which  destroyed  the  har- 
mony of  the  States^  and  threatened  the  confederacy 
with  dissolution.  From  this  evil  the  new  con- 
stitution relieved  us;  and  the  federal  government, 
as  successors  to  the  States  in  the  power  to  rege- 
late commerce,  immediately  exercised  it  as  they 
had  done,  by  laying  duties  and  imposts,  to  act 
upon  goods  and  vessels :  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  power. 

4.  To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Monroe  considers  this  "  common  defence  ^ 
and  "  general  welfare  "  clause  as  being  no  grant 
of  power,  but,  in  themselves,  only  an  object  and 
end  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  the  enume- 
rated powers.  They  are  found  in  that  sense  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  in  company 
with  others,  as  inducing  causes  to  the  formation 
of  the  instrument,  and  as  benefits  to  be  obtuned 
by  the  powers  granted  in  it  They  stand  thus  in 
the  preamble :  "  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  traz»- 
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quillity,  provide  for  the  conunon  defence,  promote  I 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  I 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordun 
and  establish  this  constitution."  These  are  the. 
objects  to  be  accomplished,  but  not  by  allowing 
Congress  to  do  what  it  pleased  to  accomplish 
them  (in  which  case  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  investing  it  with  specific  powers),  but  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  exorcise  of  the  powers 
granted  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  Con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  and  separate  grant,  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  '  common  defence" 
and  the  "general  wel&re,"  or  either  of  them, 
would  give  to  Congress  the  command  of  the 
whole  force,  and  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Union — absorbing  in  their  transcendental  power 
all  other  powers,  and  rendering  all  the  grants 
and  restrictions  nugatory  and  vain.  The  idea  of 
these  words  forming  an  original  grant,  with  im- 
limited  power,  superseding  every  other  grant,  is 
(must  be)  abandoned.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  limited  government,  instituted 
for  great  natfonal  purposes,  and  for  those  only. 
Other  interests  are  left  to  the  States  individually, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  them.  Roads 
and  canals  fall  into  this  class,  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government  being  utterly  incompetent 
to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  their  con- 
struction, and  protection,  and  preservation  re- 
quire. Mr.  Monroe  examines  the  instances  of 
roads  made  in  territories,  and  through  the  In- 
dian countries,  and  the  one  upon  Spanish  terri- 
tory below  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude 
(with  the  consent  of  Spain),  on  the  route  from 
Athens  in  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  before  we 
acquired  the  Floridas ;  and  shows  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  these  territorial  roads,  being  all 
of  them,  to  the  States,  ex-territorial.  He  exam- 
ines the  case  of  the  Cumberland  road,  made 
within  the  States,  and  upon  compact,  but  in 
which  the  United  States  exercised  no  power, 
founded  on  any  principle  of  "jurisdiction  or 
right."  He  says  of  it :  This  road  was  founded 
on  an  article  of  compact  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  imder  which  that 
State  came  into  the  Union,  and  by  which  the  ex- 
pense attending  it  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  aris- 
ing from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
State.  And,  in  this  instance,  the  United  States 
have  exercised  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereign- 
ty within  either  of  the  States  through  which  the 


road  runs,  by  taking  the  land  Ihmi  the  proprie- 
tora  by  fbroe— by  passing  acts  for  the  protection 
of  the  road — or  to  raise  a  revenue  from  it  by  the 
establishment  of  turnpikes  and  tolls— or  any 
other  act  founded  on  the  principles  of  jurisdic- 
tion or  right  And  I  can  add,  that  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress,  and  which  received  his  veto, 
died  under  his  veto  message,  and  has  never  been 
revised,  or  attempted  to  be  revised,  stnoe ;  and 
the  road  itself  has  been  abandoned  to  the  States. 
5.  The  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  efiect  the 
powers  spedflcally  granted  to  Congress.  This 
power,  as  being  the  one  which  chiefly  gave  rise 
to  the  latitudinarian  constructions  which  dis- 
criminated parties,  when  parties  were  founded 
upon  principle,  is  closely  and  clearly  examined 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  shown  to  be  no  grant  of 
power  at  all,  nor  authorizing  Congress  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  not  have  been  done  with- 
out it,  and  only  added  to  the  enumerated  powers, 
through  caution,  to  secure  their  cx)mplete  exe- 
cution. He  says :  I  have  always  considered  this 
power  as  having  been  granted  on  a  principle  of 
greater  caution,  to  secure  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  all  the  powers  which  had  been  vested  in 
the  General  Government.  It  contains  no  distinct 
and  specific  power,  as  every  other  grant  does, 
such  as  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  declare  war, 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  like.  Looking  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  General  Government,  it 
gives  to  Congress  authority  to  make  all  laws 
which  should  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  all  its  powers  into  effect.  My  im- 
pression has  invariably  been,  that  this  power 
would  have  existed,  substantially,  if  this  grant 
had  not  been  made.  It  results,  by  necessary 
nnplication  (such  is  the  tenor  of  the  argument), 
from  the  granted  powers,  and  was  only  added 
from  caution,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion. To  act  under  it,  it  must  first  be  shown 
that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  already  specified  in 
one  of  the  enumerated  powers.  This  is  the  pomt 
and  substance  of  Mr.  Monroe's  opinion  on  this 
incidental  grant,  and  which  has  been  the  source 
of  division  between  parties  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government — the  fountain  of  latitudi- 
nous  construction — and  which,  taking  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  as  the  rule  and  measure  of 
what  was  "  necessary  and  proper  "  in  legislation, 
takes  a  rule  which  puts  an  end  to  the  limitations 
of  the  constitution,  refers  all  the  powers  of  the 
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bodj  to  its  own  discretioii,  and  becomes  u  absorb- 
ing and  transcendental  in  its  scope  as  the  "  gen- 
eral welfare''  and  ^^conmion  defence daoses " 
would  bo  thcmselTes. 

6.  The  power  to  dispose  of^  and  make  all  need- 
fnl  roles  and  regulations  respecting  the  territorj 
or  other  property  of  the  United  States.  This 
clause,  as  a  source  of  power  for  making  roads 
and  canala  within  a  State,  Mr.  Monroe  disposes 
of  snmmarilj,  as  having  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  subject  It  grew  out  of  the  cessions  of  ter- 
ritorj  which  different  States  had  made  to  the 
United  States,  and  rehites  solely  to  that  terri- 
tory (and  to  such  as  has  been  acquired  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution),  and  which  lay 
without  the  limits  of  a  State.  Special  provision 
was  deemed  necessary  for  such  territoiy,  the 
4nain  powers  of  the  constitution  operating  inter- 
nally, not  being  applicable  or  adequate  thereto ; 
and  it  follows  that  this  power  gives  no  authority, 
and  has  even  no  bearing  on  the  subject 

Such  was  this  great  state  paper,  delivered  at 
a  time  when  internal  improvement  by  the  fede- 
ral government,  having  become  an  issue  in  the 
canvass  for  the  Presidency,  and  ardently  advo- 
cated by  three  of  the  candidates,  and  qualifiedly 
by  two  others,  had  an  immense  current  in  its 
ftvor,  carrying  many  of  the  old  strict  oonstitu- 
tionists  along  with  it  Mr.  Monroe  stood  firm, 
vetoed  the  bill  which  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
the  Cumberland  road,  and  drew  up  his  senti- 
ments in  full,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
and  the  country.  His  argument  is  abridged 
and  condensed  in  this  view  of  it ;  but  his  posi- 
tions and  conclusions  preserved  in  full,  and  with 
scrupulous  correctness.  And  the  whole  paper, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  differently  understood 
parts  of  the  constitution,  by  one  among  those 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  question  of  constructive 
powers,  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
student  of  our  constitutional  law.  The  only 
point  at  which  Mr.  Monroe  gave  way,  or  yielded 
in  the  least,  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  was  in 
admitting  the  power  of  appropriation— the  right 
of  Congress  to  appropriate,  but  not  to  apply 
money — to  internal  improvements ;  and  in  that 
he  yielded  agamst  his  earlier,  and,  as  I  believe, 
better  judgment  He  had  previously  condemned 
the  appropriation  as  well  as  the  application,  but 
finally  yielded  on  this  point  to  the  counsels  that 
beset  him;  but  nugatorially,  as  appropriation 


without  application  vras  inoperative,  and  m  balk 
to  the  whole  system.  But  an  act  was  passed 
soon  after  for  surveys— for  making  surveys  of 
routes  for  roads  and  canals  of  general  and  nation- 
al importance,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.  The  act  was  as 
carefiilly  guarded  as  words  could  do  so,  in  its 
limitation  to  objects  of  national  importance,  but 
only  presented  another  to  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  impotency  of  words  in  Eccuring 
the  execution  of  a  law.  The  selection  of  routes 
under  the  act,  rapidly  d^enerated  from  national 
to  sectional,  from  sectional  to  local,  and  from  lo- 
cal to  mere  neighborhood  improvements.  Early 
m  the  succeeding  administration,  a  list  of  some 
ninety  routes  were  reported  to  Congress,  from 
the  Engineer  Department,  in  which  occurred 
names  of  places  hardly  heard  of  before  outside 
of  the  State  or  section  in  which  they  were 
found.  Saugatuck,  Amounisuck,  Pasumic,  Win- 
nispiseogee,  Piscataqna,  Titonic  Falls,  Lake  Mem- 
phramagog,  Conneaut  Creek,  £[olme8'  Ilole^ 
Lovejoy's  Narrows,  Steele's  Ledge,  Cowhegan, 
Androscoggin,  Cobbiesoonte,  Ponoeaupechaux, 
alias  Soapy  Joe,  were  among  the  objects  which 
figured  in  the  list  for  national  improvement 
The  bare  reading  of  the  list  was  a  condemnation 
of  the  act  under  which  they  were  selected,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  annual  appropriations  which 
were  in  the  course  of  being  made  for  these  sur- 
veys. No  appropriation  was  made  after  the  year 
1827.  Afterwards  the  veto  message  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  put  an  end  to  legislation  upon 
local  routes,  and  the  progress  of  events  has  with- 
drawn the  whole  subject — the  subject  of  a  «yf- 
tem  of  national  internal  improvement,  once  so 
formidable  and  engrossing  in  the  public  mind — 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  the  discussions 
of  the  people.  Steamboats  and  steam-care  have 
superseded  turnpikes  and  canals ;  individual  en- 
terprise has  dispensed  with  national  legislation. 
Hardly  a  great  route  exists  in  any  State  which 
is  not  occupied  under  State  authority.  Even 
great  works  accomplished  by  Congress,  at  vast 
cost  and  long  and  bitter  debates  in  Congress^ 
and  deemed  eminently  national  at  the  time,  have 
lost  that  character,  and  sunk  into  the  dass  of 
common  routes.  The  Cumberland  road,  which 
cost  $6,670,000  in  money,  and  was  a  prominent 
subject  in  Congress  for  thirty-four  years— from 
1802,  when  it  was  conceived  to  1836,  when  it  was 
abandoned  to  the  States :  this  road,  once  so  abr 
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florbing  both  of  public  money  and  public  atten- 
tion, has  degenerated  into  a  common  highway, 
and  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  parallel  rail- 
road route.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  once  a 
national  object  of  federal  legislation  intended,  as 
its  name  imports,  to  connect  the  tide  water  of 
the  Atlantic  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  West ; 
now  a  local  canal,  chiefly  used  by  some  com- 
panies, rezy  beneficial  in  its  place,  but  sunk  from 
the  national  character  which  commanded  for  it 
the  votes  of  Congress  and  lai^ge  appropriations 
from  the  federal  treasury.  Mr.  Monroe  was  one 
of  the  most  cautious  and  deliberate  of  our  pub- 
lic men,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  the  working  of  the  constitution,  his  opinions 
upon  it  entitled  to  great  weight ;  and  on  this 
point  (of  internal  improvement  within  the  States 
by  the  federal  government)  his  opinion  has  be- 
come law.  But  it  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  improving  national  rivers  or  harbors  yielding 
revenue — appropriations  for  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi and  other  large  streams,  being  easily  had 
when  unincumbered  vrath  local  objects,  as  shown 
by  the  appropriation,  in  a  separate  bill,  in  1824, 
of  $75,000  for  the  improvement  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  which  was  approved  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Monroe. 


CHAPTEK    XI. 

GENERAL  BSMOYAL  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Indiap  tribes  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  had  experienced  very  different  fates — m 
the  northern  and  middle  States  nearly  extinct — 
in  the  south  and  west  they  remained  numerous 
and  formidable.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  with 
Great  Britain,  these  southern  and  western  tribes 
held  vast,  compact  bodies  of  land  in  these 
States,  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  white 
settlements  within  their  limits,  and  retaining  a 
dangerous  neighbor  within  their  borders.  The 
victories  of  General  Jackson  over  the  Creeks, 
and  the  territorial  cessions  which  ensued  made 
the  first  great  breach  in  this  vast  Indian  domain; 
but  much  remained  to  be  done  to  free  the  south* 
em  and  western  States  from  a  useless  and  dan- 
gerous population — ^to  give  them  the  use  and 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  within  their 
limits,  and  to  place  them,  in  that  respect,  on  an 


equality  with  the  northern  and  middle  States. 
From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  colonial  settle- 
ments, it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  government^ 
by  successive  purchases  of  their  territory,  to 
remove  these  tribes  further  and  further  to  the 
west;  and  that  policy,  vigorously  pursued  after 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  bad  made  much 
progress  in  freeing  several  of  these  States  (Ken- 
tucky entirely,  and  Tennessee  almost)  from  this 
population,  which  so  greatly  hindered  the  expan- 
sion of  their  settlements  uid  so  mnch  checked 
the  increase  of  their  growth  and  strength.  Still 
there  remained  up  to  the  year  1824— the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration — large  por- 
tions of  many  of  these  States,  and  of  the  terri- 
tories, in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  tribes;  in 
Georgia,  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  acres ;  in 
Alabama,  seven  and  a  half  millions ;  in  Missis- 
sippi, fifteen  and  three  quarter  millions ;  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  four  millions ;  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  fifteen  and  a  half  millions ; 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  two  millions  and  three 
quarters ;  m  Indiana  and  Illinois,  fifteen  mO- 
lions ;  and  in  Michigan,  east  of  the  lake,  seven 
milUons.  All  these  States  and  territories  were 
desirous,  and  most  justly  and  naturally  so,  to 
get  possession  of  these  vast  bodies  of  land, 
generally  the  best  within  their  limits.  Georgia 
held  the  United  States  bound  by  a  compact  to 
relieve  her.  Justice  to  the  other  States  and  ter- 
ritories required  the  same  relief;  and  the  appli- 
cations to  the  federal  government,  to  which  the 
right  of  purchasing  Indian  lands,  even  within  the 
States,  exclusively  belonged,  were  incessant  and 
urgent  Piecemeal  acquisitions,  to  end  in  get- 
ting the  whole,  were  the  constant  effort ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  encumbered  States  and  ter- 
ritories would  not,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied,  until  all  their  soil  was  open  to  settle- 
ment, and  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  To  the 
Indians  themselves  it  was  equally  essential  to  be 
removed.  The  contact  and  pressure  of  the  white 
race  was  fatal  to  them.  They  had  dwindled  un- 
der it,  degenerated,  become  depraved,  and  whole 
tribes  extinct,  or  reduced  to  a  few  individuals, 
wherever  they  attempted  to  remain  in  the  old 
States ;  and  could  look  for  no  other  fate  in  the 
new  ones. 

<<  What,"  exclaixed  Mr  Elliott,  senator  from 
Georgia,  in  advocating  a  system  of  general  re- 
moval— "  what  has  become  of  the  immense  hordes 
of  these  people  who  once  occupied  the  soil  of  ths 
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older  States  ?  In  New  England,  where  numer- 
ous and  warlike  tribes  once  so  fiercely  contended 
for  supremacy  with  our  forefathers,  but  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  their  descendants  re- 
main^  and  they  are  dispirited  and  degraded.  Of 
the  powerful  league  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  long  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  New- York,  only  about  five 
thousand  souls  remain.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  the  numerous  and  poweriul 
tribes  once  seen  there,  are  either  extinct,  or  so  re- 
duced as  to  escape  observation  in  any  enumeration 
of  the  States'  inhabitants.  In  Virginia,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson informs  us  that  there  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  colom'zation  (1607),  in  the  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  her  extent  which  lies 
between  the  sea-coast  and  the  mountains,  and 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  waters 
of  James  River,  upwards  of  forty  tribes  of 
Indians :  now  there  are  but  forty-seven  individ- 
uals in  the  whole  State!  In  North  Carolina 
none  are  counted :  in  South  Carolina  only  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  While  in  Georgia^  where 
thirty  years  since  there  were  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  souls,  there  now  remain  some  fifteen 
thousand — the  one  half  having  disappeared  in  a 
single  generation.  That  many  of  these  people 
have  removed,  and  others  perished  by  the  sword 
in  the  frequent  wars  which  have  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  our  settlements,  I  am  free  to  admit 
But  where  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  with 
their  descendants,  who  neither  removed,  nor 
were  thus  destroyed  ?  Sir,  like  a  promontory 
of  sand,  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  encroachments 
of  the  ocean,  they  have  been  gradually  wasting 
away  before  the  current  of  the  advancing  white 
population  which  set  in  upon  them  fi-om  every 
quarter;  and  unless  speedily  removed  beyond 
the  influence  of  this  cause,  of  the  many  tens  of 
thousands  now  within  the  limits  of  the  southern 
and  western  States,  a  renmant  will  not  long  be 
found  to  point  you  to  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  to  relate  the  sad  story  of  their  disap- 
pearance fh)m  earth." 

Mr.  Jefierson,  that  statesman  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  that  man  of  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive views,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  fore- 
see evils  and  provide  against  them,  had  long  fore- 
seen the  evils  both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the 
whites,  in  retaining  any  part  of  these  tribes  within 
our  organized  limits;  and  upon  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana — vrithin  three  months  after  the 
aoqoisitJon— proposed  it  for  the  iuture  residence 


of  all  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi ;        ' 
and  his  plan  had  been  acted  upon  in  some  de-       [ 
gree,  both  by  himself  and  his  immediate  succes-        I 
sor.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration to  take  up  the  subject  in  its  full 
sense,  to  move  upon  it  as  a  system,  and  to  ac- 
complish at  a  single  operation  the  removal  of 
all  the  tribes  from  the  east  to  the  west  side   of 
the  Mississippi— from  the  settled  States  and  ter- 
ritories, to  the  wide  and  wild  expanse  of  Louisi- 
ana.   Their  preservation  and  civilization,   and 
permanency  in  their  new  possessions,  were  to  be 
their  advantages  in  this  removal — delusive,   it 
might  be,  but  still  a  respite  from  impending  de- 
struction if  they  remained  where  they  were.   This 
comprehensive  plan  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  and  charged  with 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  It  was  a  plan 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  southern  and  west- 
em  States,  but  impracticable  without  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  northern  and  non-slaveholding 
States.    It  might  awaken  the  slavery  question, 
hardly  got  to  sleep  after  the  alarming  agitations 
of  the  Missouri  controversy.      The  States  and 
territories  to  be  relieved  were  slaveholding.    To 
remove  the  Indians  would  make  room  for  the 
spread  of  slaves.    No  removal  could  be  efiectcd 
without  the  double  process  of  a  treaty  and  ai 
appropriation  act — the  treaty  to  be  ratified  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  where  the  slave  and 
free  States  were  equal,  and  the  appropriation  to 
be  obtained  from  Congress,  where  free  States 
held  the  majority  of  members.     It  was  evident 
that  the  execution  of  the  whole  plan  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  fhse  States ;  and  nobly  did  they  do 
their  duty  by  the  South.    Some  societies,  and 
some  individuals,  no  doubt,  with  very  humane 
motives,  but  with  the  folly,  and  blindness,  and 
injury  to  the  objects  of  their  care  which  generally 
attend  a  gratuitous  interference  with  the  afiairs 
of  others,  attempted  to  raise  an  outcry,  and  made 
themselves  busy  to  frustrate  the  plan ;  but  the 
free  States  themselves,  in  their  federal  action, 
and  through  the  proper  exponents  of  their  will 
— their  delegations  in  Congress— cordially  con- 
curred in  it,  and  faithfully  lent  it  a  helping  and 
efficient  hand.     The  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
the  session  1824-'25,  re.commended  its  adoption 
to  Congress,  and  asked  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  begin  from  the  Congress.   A  bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  for  that  purpose,  and  unani- 
mously passed  that  body.     What  is    more, 
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the  treaties  made  with  the  Kansas  and  Osage 
tribes  in  1825,  for  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  all  their  yast  territory  west  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  except  small  reserves  to  them- 
selves, and  which  treaties  had  been  made  with- 
out previous  authority  from  the  government,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  homes  for  all 
the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  duly 
and  readily  ratified.  Those  treaties  were  made 
at  St.  Louis  by  General  Clarke,  without  any  au- 
thority, so  far  as  this  large  acquisition  was  con- 
cerned, at  my  instance,  and  upon  my  assurance 
that  the  Senate  would  ratify  tkam.  It  was  done. 
They  were  ratified :  a  great  act  of  justice  was 
rendered  to  the  South.  The  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  future  removal  of  the  Indians,  which 
was  followed  up  by  subsequent  treaties  and  acts 
of  Congress,  until  the  southern  and  western 
States  were  as  free  as  the  northern  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  an  Indian  population  j  and  I,  who 
T^as  an  actor  in  these  transactions,  who  reported 
tLe  bills  and  advocated  the  treaties  which  brought 
tliis  great  benefit  to  the  south  and  west,  and 
^tnessed  the  cordial  support  of  the  mem- 
bers from  the  free  States,  without  whose  con- 
currence they  could  not  have  been  passed — I, 
who  wish  for  harmony  and  concord  am^ng  all 
the  States,  and  all  the  sections  of  this  Union, 
owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to 
the  cultkation  of  fraternal  feelings,  to  bear 
this  faithful  testimony  to  the  just  and  liberal 
conduct  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  re- 
lieving the  southern  and  western  States  from 
so  large  an  incumbrance,  and  aiding  the  exten- 
sion of  their  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
reconunendation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  treaties 
of  1825,  were  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
total  removal;  but  it  was  a  beginning  which 
assured  the  success  of  the  whole  plan,  and 
was  followed  up,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  history 
of  each  case,  until  the  entire  system  was  accom- 
plished. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

VISIT  OF  LAFAYETTE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  General  Lafayette, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton Lafayette,  and  under  an  invitation  from  the 
President,  revisited  the  United  States  after  a 


lapse  of  forty  years.  He  was  received  with  un- 
bounded honor,  afiTection,  and  gratitude  by  the 
American  people.  To  the  survivors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, it  was  the  return  of  a  brother ;  to  the 
new  generation,  bom  since  that  time,  it  was  the 
apparition  of  an  historical  character,  familiar 
from. the  cradle ;  and  combining  all  the  titles  to 
love,  admiration,  gratitude,  enthusiasm,  which 
could  act  upon  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  the  ardent.  He  visited  every 
State  in  the  Union,  doubled  in  number  since,  as 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Washington,  he  had  spilt 
his  blood,  and  lavished  his  fortune,  for  their  in- 
dependence. His  progress  through  the  States 
was  a  triumphal  procession,  such  as  no  Roman 
ever  led  up — a  procession  not  through  a  dty, 
but  over  a  continent — ^followed,  not  by  captives 
in  chains  of  iron,  but  by  a  nation  in  the  bonds 
of  afiection.  To  him  it  was  an  unexpected  and 
overpowering  reception.  His  modest  estimate  of 
himself  had  not  allowed  him  to  suppose  that  he 
was  to  electrify  a  continent.  He  expected  kind- 
ness, but  not  enthusiasm.  He  expected  to  meet 
with  surviving  friends — not  to  rouse  a  young  gen- 
eration. As  he  approached  the  harbor  of  New- 
York,  he  nuule  inquiry  of  some  acquaintance  to 
know  whether  he  could  find  a  hack  to  convej 
him  to  a  hotel  ?  Illustrious  man,  and  modest  as 
illustrious !  Little  did  he  know  that  all  Ame- 
rica was  on  foot  to  receive  him — to  take  posses- 
sion of  him  the  moment  he  touched  her  soil — to 
fetch  and  to  carry  hii^— to  feast  and  applaud 
him — to  make  him  the  guest  of  cities,  States, 
and  the  nation,  as  long  as  he  could  be  detained. 
Many  were  the  happy  meetings  which  he  had 
with  old  comrades,  survivors  for  near  half  a 
century  of  their  early  hardships  and  dangers ; 
and  most  grateful  to  his  heart  it  was  to  see 
them,  so  many  of  them,  exceptions  to  the  maxim 
which  denies  to  the  beginners  of  revolutions  the 
good  fortune  to  conclude  them  (and  of  which 
maxim  his  own  country  had  just  been  so  sad  an 
exemplification),  and  to  see  his  old  comrades  not 
only  conclude  the  one  they  began,  but  live  to  enjoy 
its  fruits  and  honors.  Three  of  his  old  associates 
he  found  ex-presidents  (Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison),  enjoying  the  respect  and  affection  of 
their  country,  after  having  reached  its  highest 
honors.  Another,  and  the  last  one  that  Time 
would  admit  to  the  Presidency  (Mr,  Monroe), 
now  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  inviting  him 
to  revisit  the  land  of  his  adoption.    Many  of  his 
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early  associates  seen  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress—many in  the  State  gOTemments,  and 
manj  more  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life,  pa- 
triarchal sires,  respected  for  their  characters, 
and  venerated  for  their  patriotic  services.  It 
was  a  grateftil  spectacle,  and  the  more  impres- 
sive from  the  calamitous  fate  which  ho  had  seen 
attend  so  many  of  the  revolutionary  patriots  of 
the  Old  World.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  generation  astonished  and  excited  him, 
and  gave  him  a  new  view  of  himself— a  future 
glimpse  of  hhnself— and  such  as  he  would  be 
seen  in  after  ages.  Before  them,  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  posterity ;  and  in  their  applause  and 
admiration  he  saw  his  own  future  place  in  his- 
tory, (mssing  down  to  the  latest  time  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  characters  which 
one  of  the  most  eventAil  periods  of  the  world 
had  produced.  Mr.  Clay,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  organ  of  their 
congratulations  to  Lafayette  (when  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hall  of  the  House),  very  felicitously 
seized  the  idea  of  his  present  confrontation  with 
posterity,  and  adorned  and  amplified  it  with  the 
graces  of  oratory.  He  said :  ^'  The  vain  wish 
has  been  sometimes  indulged,  that  Providence 
would  allow  the  patriot,  after  death,  to  return 
to  his  country,  and  to  contemplate  the  inter- 
mediate changes  which  had  taken  place— to  view 
the  forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the  mountains 
levelled,  the  canals  cut,  the  highways  opened, 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  the  increase  of  population.  Gen- 
eral !  your  present  visit  to  the  United  States  is 
tho  reidization  of  the  consoling  object  of  that 
wish,  hitherto  vain.  You  are  in  the  midst  of 
posterity  !  Every  where  you  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  changes,  physical  and 
moral,  which  have  occurred  since  you  left  us. 
Even  this  very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name, 
alike  endearing  to  you  and  to  us,  has  since 
emerged  from  the  fore^  which  then  covered  its 
site.  In  one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered, 
and  that  is,  in  tho  sentiment  of  continued  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection  and  pro- 
found gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the  far 
ther  of  his  country,  and  to  your  illustrious  asso- 
ciates in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  mul- 
tiplied blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for  the 
very  privilege  of  addressing  you,  which  I  now 
have."  He  was  received  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress with  equal  honor;  but  the  Houses  did 


not  limit  themselves  to  honors :  they  added  sab- 
stantial  rewards  for  long  past  services  and  sacri- 
fices— ^two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land  in 
Florida.  These  noble  grants  did  not  pass  with- 
out objection — objection  to  the  principle,  not  to 
the  amount  The  ingratitude  of  republics  is  the 
theme  of  any  declaimer :  it  required  a  TiicUuM 
to  say,  that  gratitude  was  the  death  of  republics, 
and  the  birth  of  monarchies ;  and  it  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  exhibit  an 
exception  to  that  profound  remark  (as  they  do 
to  so  many  other  lessons  of  history),  and  show  a 
young  republic  that  knows  how  to  be  grateful 
without  being  unwise,  and  is  able  to  pay  tho  debt 
of  gratitude  without  giving  its  liberties  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligation.  The  venerable  Mr.  Ma- 
con, yielding  to  no  one  in  love  uid  admiration  of 
Lafayette,  and  appreciation  of  his  services  and  sa- 
crifices in  the- American  cause,  opposed  the  grants 
in  the  Senate,  and  did  it  with  the  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  the  simplicity  of  language  which  distin- 
guished all  the  acts  of  his  life.  He  said:  ^'tt 
was  with  painful  reluctance  that  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  oppose  his  voice  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  He  admitted,  to  the  full  extent  claimed  for 
them,  Uie  great  and  meritorious  services  of 
General  Lafayette,  and  he  did  not  object  to  the 
precise  sum  which  this  bill  proposed  to  award 
him ;  but  he  objected  to  the  bill  on  this  ground : 
he  considered  General  Lafayette,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  having  been,  during  our  revolu- 
tion, a  son  adopted  into  the  famOy,  taken  into 
the  household,  and  placed,  in  every  respect,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  other  sons  of  the  same 
family.  To  treat  him  as  others  were  treated, 
was  all,  in  this  view  of  his  relation  to  us,  that 
could  be  required,  and  this  had  been  done.  That 
(General  Laiayette  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
spent  much  of  his  money  in  the  service  of  this 
country  (said  Mr.  M.),  I  as  firmly  believe  as  I 
do  any  other  thing  under  the  sun.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body 
were  exerted  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  de- 
fence of  this  country ;  but  this  was  equally  the 
case  with  all  the  sons  of  the  family.  Many  na- 
tive Americans  spent  their  all,  made  great  sacri- 
fices, and  devoted  their  lives  in  the  same  cause. 
This  was  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  this  bill, 
which,  he  repeated,  it  was  as  disagreeable  to 
hun  to  state  as  it  could  be  to  the  Senate  to  hear. 
He  did  not  mean  to  tiflce  up  tho  time  of  the  Se> 
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nftte  in  debate  upon  the  prindplo  of  the  bill,  or 
to  move  onj  amendment  to  it.  He  admitted 
that,  when  nich  things  were  done,  thej  should 
bo  done  with  a  free  hand.  It  was  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  given  by  it,  that  he  objected." 

The  ardent  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina^  re- 
porter of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  replied  to  the 
objections,  and  first  showed  from  history  (not 
from  Lafayette,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  proposed  grant),  his  advances,  losses,  and 
sacrifices  in  our  cause.  He  had  expended  for 
the  American  service,  in  six  years,  ftom 
1777  to  1783,  the  sum  of  700,000  francs 
($lAOfiQO\  and  under  what  circumstances? 
— a  foreigner,  owing  us  nothing,  and  throwing 
his  fortune  mto  the  scale  with  his  life,  to  be  la- 
vished in  our  cause.  He  left  the  enjoyments  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  the  endearments  of  his 
family,  to  come  and  serve  in  our  almost  destitute 
armies,  and  without  pay.  He  equipped  and 
armed  a  regiment  for  our  service,  and  freighted 
a  vessel  to  us,  loaded  with  arms  and  munitions. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1794^  when  almost 
ruined  by  the  French  revolution,  and  by  his  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  blierty,  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  naked  pay,  without  interest,  of  a  gene- 
ral officer  for  the  time  he  had  served  with  us. 
He  was  entitled  to  land  as  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Revolution,  and  11,500  acres  was  granted  to 
him,  to  be  located  on  any  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States.  His  agent  located  1000 
acres  adjoining  the  dty  of  New  Orleans ;  and 
Congress  afterwards,  not  being  informed  of  the 
location,  granted  the  same  ground  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  His  location  was  valid,  and  he 
was  so  informed ;  but  he  refused  to  adhere  to  it, 
saying  that  he  would  have  no  contest  with  any 
portion  of  the  American  people,  and  ordered  the 
location  to  be  removed ;  which  was  done,  and  car- 
ried upon,  ground  of  little  value— thus  giving 
np  what  was  then  worth  $50,000,  and  now 
^00,000.  These  were  his  moneyed  advances, 
losses,  and  sacrifices,  great  in  themselves,  and  of 
great  value  to  our  cause,  but  perhaps  exceeded 
by  the  moral  eflect  of  his  example  in  joining  us, 
and  his  influence  with  the  king  and  ministry, 
which  procured  us  the  alliance  of  France. 

The  grants  were  voted  with  great  unanimity, 
and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  Jefierson  was  warmly  for  them, 
giving  as  a  reason,  in  a  oonvcarsation  with  mo 


while  the  grants  were  depending  (for  the  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  I 
had  gone  to  Virginia,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  call  upon  that  great  man),  whidi  showed 
his  regard  for  liberty  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  his  ikr-seeing  sagacity  into  ftitnre  events. 
He  said  there  would  be  a  change  in  France, 
and  Lafayette  would  be  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
ought  to  be  easy  and  hidependent  in  his  circum- 
stances, to  be  able  to  act  efficiently  in  conducting 
the  movement  This  he  said  to  ma  on  Cbristmaa 
day,  1824.  Six  years  afterwards  this  view  into 
futurity  was  verified.  The  old  Bourbons  had  to 
retire:  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  brave  general  in 
the  republican  armies,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  was  handed  to  the  throne  by  La- 
fayette, and  became  the  ^  dtizen  king,  surround- 
ed by  republican  institutions."  And  in  this 
Lafayette  was  consistent  and  sincere.  He  was 
a  republican  himsell^  but  deemed  a  constitutional 
monarchy  the  proper  government  for  France,  and 
labored  for  that  form  in  the  person  of  Louis 
XVI.  as  well  as  m  that  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Loaded  with  honors,  and  with  every  feeling  of 
his  heart  gratified  in  the  noble  reception  he  had 
met  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  Lafayette  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  his  birth  the  following 
summer,  still  as  the  guest  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  its  flag.  He  was  carried  back  in  a 
national  ship  of  war,  the  new  frigate  Brandy* 
wine — a  delicate  compliment  (in  the  name  and 
selection  of  the  ship)  from  the  new  Presklent, 
Mr.  Adams,  La&yette  havmg  wet  with  his  blood 
the  sanguinary  battle-field  which  takes  its  name 
ttom  the  little  stream  which  gave  it  first  to  the 
field,  and  then  to  the  frigate.  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
a  subaltern  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
was  wounded  at  the  same  time.  How  honorable 
to  themselves  and  to  the  American  people,  that 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  they  should  again 
appear  together,  and  in  exalted  station ;  one  as 
President,  inviting  the  other  to  the  great  repub- 
lic, and  signing  the  acts  which  testified  a  na- 
tion's gratitude;  the  other  as  a  patriot  hero, 
tried  in  the  revolutions  of  two  countries,  and  re- 
splendent in  the  glory  of  virtuous  and  consistent 
fame. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  TAEIFF,  AND  AMEEICAN  SYSTEM. 

The  revision  of  tho  Tariff,  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  home  industry,  and  to  the  estah- 
lishmcnt  of  what  was  then  called,  "  The  Ameri- 
can System,"  was  one  of  the  large  subjects 
before  Congress  at  the  session  1823-24,  and  was 
the  regular  commencement  of  the  heated  debates 
on  that  question  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
a  serious  diflficulty  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  some  of  the  southern  States.  The 
presidential  election  being  then  depending,  the 
subject  became  tinctured  with  party  politics,  in 
which,  so  far  as  that  ingredient  was  concerned, 
and  was  not  controlled  by  other  considerations, 
members  divided  pretty  much  on  the  line  which 
always  divided  them  on  a  question  of  construct- 
ive powers.  The  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
try not  being  among  the  granted  powers,  was 
looked  for  in  the  incidental ;  and  denied  by  the 
strict  constructionists  to  be  a  substantive  power, 
to  be  exercised  for  the  direct  purpose  of  protec- 
tion ;  but  admitted  by  all  at  that  time,  and  ever 
since  the  first  tariff  act  of  1789,  to  be  an  inci- 
dent to  the  revenue  raising  power,  and  an  inci- 
dent to  be  regarded  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  Revenue  the  object^  protection  the  inci- 
dent, had  been  the  rule  in  the  earlier  tariffs : 
now  that  rule  was  sought  to  be  reversed,  and  to 
make  protection  the  object  of  the  law,  and  reve- 
nue the  incident.  The  revision,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  duties  which  it  contemplated, 
turned,  not  so  much  on  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  and  the  necessity  for  raising  money  to 
fill  it,  as  upon  the  distress  of  the  country,  and 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  home  demand  for  la- 
bor, provisions  and  materials,  by  turning  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  national  industry  into  the 
channel  of  domestic  manufactures.  Mr.  Clay, 
the  leader  in  the  proposed  revision,  and  the 
champion  of  the  American  System,  expressly 
placed  the  proposed  augmentation  of  duties  on 
this  ground ;  and  in  his  main  speech  upon  the 
question,  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  gave  a  picture  of  the  public  distress,  which 
deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  this  View  of  the 
working  of  our  government,  both  as  the  leading 
argument  for  the  new  tariff,  and  as  an  exhibi- 


tion of  a  national  distress,  which  chose  who  were 
not  cotcmporary  with  the  state  of  thmgs  which 
he  described,  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
or  to  realize.    He  said : 

•<In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most 
prominent  circumstance  which  fixes  our  atten- 
tion and  challenges  our  deepest  regret  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts 
of  the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  pro- 
duce ;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our 
foreign  navigation;  by  our  diminished  com- 
merce ;  by  successive  unthreshed  crops  of  grain 
perishing  in  our  barns  for  want  of  a  ma^et ; 
by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulatiag 
medium ;  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies ;  by  a 
universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment, 
and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of  lar 
bor ;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situa- 
tions, not  for  the  sake  of  their  honors,  and  the 
performance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a 
means  of  private  subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant 
resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money ;  by 
the  intervention  of  legislation  m  the  delicate 
relation  between  debtor  and  creditor;  and, 
above  all,  by  the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the 
value  of  almost  every  description  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  which  has, 
on  an  average,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty 
per  centum  within  a  few  years.  This  distre^ 
pervades  every  part  of  the  Union,  every  class  of 
society ;  all  feel  it.  though  it  may  be  felt,  at  dff- 
ferent  places,  in  different  degrees.  It  is  like  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  us:  all  must  in- 
hale it,  and  none  can  escape  from  it  A  few 
years  ago,  the  planting  interest  consoled  itself 
with  its  happy  exemptions  from  the  general  ca- 
lamity ;  but  it  has  now  reached  this  interest  also, 
which  experiences,  though  with  less  severity, 
the  general  suffering.  It  is  most  painful  to  me 
to  attempt  to  sketch,  or  to  dwell  on  the  gloom 
of  this  picture.  But  I  have  exaggerated  nothing. 
Perfect  fidelity  to  the  original  would  have  au- 
thorized me  to  have  thrown  on  deeper  and 
darker  hues." 

Mr.  Clay  was  the  leading  speaker  on  the  pih. 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  he  was  well  supported  by  many  able  and 
effective  speakers — by  Messrs.  Storrs,  Tracy, 
John  W.  Taylor,  from  New- York ;  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  Todd,  Ingham,  Hemphill,  Andrew 
Stewart,  from  Pennsylvania ;  by  Mr.  Louis 
McLane,  from  Delaware ;  by  Messrs.  Buckner, 
F.  Johnson,  Letcher,  Metcalfe,  Trimble,  White, 
Wickliffe,  from  Kentucky;  by  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell, Vance,  John  W.  Wright,  Vinton,  Whittle- 
sey, from  Ohio;  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  iiom 
Illinois. 
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Mr.  Webster  was  the  leading  speaker  on  the 
other  side,  and  disputed  the  unirersalitj  of  the 
distress  which  had  been  described ;  claiming  ex- 
emption from  it  in  New  England;  denied  the 
assumed  cause  for  it  where  it  did  exist,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  over  expansion  and  collapse  of  the 
paper  system,  as  in  Great  Britain,  after  the  long 
suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  denied  the 
necessity  for  increased  protection  to  manufac- 
tures, and  its  inadequacy,  if  granted,  to  the  relief 
of  the  country  where  distress  prevailed;  and 
contested  the  propriety  of  high  or  prohibitory 
duties,  in  the  present  active  and  intelligent  state 
of  the  world,  to  stimulate  industry  and  manu- 
facturing enterprise.    He  said : 

"Within  my  own  observation,  there  is  no 
cause  for  such  gloomy  and  terrifying  a  repre- 
sentation. In  respect  to  the  New  England 
States,  with  the  condition  of  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  they  present  to  me  a  period  of  very 
general  prosperity.  Supposing  the  evil  then  to 
be  a  depression  of  prices^  and  a  partial  pecuniary 
pressure ;  the  next  inquiry  is  into  the  causes  of 
that  evil.  A  depreciated  currency  existed  in  a 
great  part  of  the  country — depreciated  to  such  a 
degree  as  that,  at  one  time,  exchange  between 
the  centre  and  the  north  was  as  high  as  twenty 
per  cent.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
instituted  to  correct  this  evil ;  but,  for  causes 
which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  enumerate,  it 
did  not  for  some  years  bring  back  the  currency 
of  the  country  to  a  sound  state.  In  May,  1819, 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  decided  that  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England  should  not  be 
deferred  beyond  the  ensuing  February  (it  had 
then  been  in  a  state  of  suspension  near  twenty- 
five  years).  The  paper  system  of  England  had 
certainly  communicated  on  artificial  value  to 
property.  It  had  encouraged  speculation,  and 
excited  overtrading.  When  the  shock  therefore 
came,  and  this  violent  pressure  for  money  acted 
at  the  same  moment  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  inflated  and  unnatural  prices  could  be 
kept  up  no  longer.  A  reduction  took  place, 
which  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  at  least 
equal  to  a  fall  of  thirty,  if  not  forty,  per  cent. 
The  depression  was  universal ;  and  the  change 
was  felt  in  the  United  States  severely,  though 
not  equally  so  in  every  part  of  them.  About 
the  time  of  these  foreign  events,  our  own  bank 
system  underwent  a  change ;  and  all  these 
causes,  in  my  view  of  tho  subject,  concurred  to 
produce  the  great  shock  which  took  place  in  our 
commercial  cities,  and  through  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  year  1819  was  a  year  of  nu- 
merous failures,  and  very  considerable  distress, 
and  would  have  furnished  far  better  grounds 
than  exist  at  present  for  that  gloomy  represen- 
tation which  has  been  presented.    Mr.  Speaker 
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(Clay)  has  alluded  to  the  strong,  inclination 
which  exists,  or  has  existed,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  to  issue  paper  money,  as  a  proof  of 
great  existing  difficulties,  I  regard  it  rather  as 
a  very  productive  cause  of  those  difficulties ;  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  much  the  loudest  complamt  of  distress 
precisely  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  at- 
tempt to  relieve  it  by  a  system  of  paper  credit. 
Let  us  not  suppose  that  we  are  heff inning  the 
protection  of  manufactures  by  duties  on  imports. 
Look  to  the  history  of  our  laws;  look  to  the 
present  state  of  our  laws.  Consider  that  our 
whole  revenue,  with  a  trifling  exception,  is  col- 
lected from  the  custom-house,  and  ^ways  has 
been ;  and  then  say  what  propriety  there  is  in 
calling  on  the  government  for  protection,  as  if 
no  protection  had  heretofore  been  afforded.  On 
the  ^neral  question,  allow  me  to  ask  if  the 
doctrine  of  prohibition,  as  a  general  doctrine,  be 
not  preposterous?  Suppose  all  nations  to  act 
upon  it :  they  would  be  prosperous,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  argument,  precisely  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  abolished  intercourse  with  one 
another.  The  best  apology  for  laws  of  prohibi- 
tion and  laws  of  monopoly,  will  be  found  in  that 
state  of  society,  not  only  unenlightened,  but 
slu^ish,  in  which  they  are  most  generally  es- 
tablished. Private  industry  in  those  days,  re- 
quired strong  provocatives,  which  government 
was  seeking  to  administer  by  these  means. 
Something  was  wanted  to  actuate  and  stimulate 
men,  and  the  prospects  of  such  profits  as  would, 
in  our  times,  excite  unbounded  competition, 
would  hardly  move  the  sloth  of  former  ages. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  these  laws  produced 
an  effect  which,  in  that  period,  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  them.  (Instancing  the  pro- 
tection to  the  English  woollen  manufactures  in 
the  time  of  the  Henrys  and  the  Edwards).  But 
our  age  is  wholly  of  a  different  character,  and 
its  legislation  takes  another  turn.  Society  is 
full  of  excitement :  competition  comes  in  place 
of  monopoly ;  and  intelligence  and  industxy  ask 
only  for  fair  play  and  an  open  field." 

With  Mr.  Webster  were  numerous  and  able 
speakers  on  the  side  of  free  trade :  From  his 
own  State,  Mr.  Baylies;  from  New-t'ork,  Mr. 
Cambreling ;  from  Virginia,  Messrs.  Randolph, 
Phih'p  P.  Barbour,  John  S.  Barbour,  Qamet^ 
Alexander  Smythe,  Floyd,  Mercer,  Archer,  Ste- 
venson, Rives,  Tucker,  Mark  Alexander ;  from 
North  Carolina,  Messrs.  Mangum,  Saunders, 
Spaight,  Lewis  Williams,  Burton,  Weldon  N. 
Edwards ;  from  South  Carolina^  Messrs.  Mc- 
Duffie,  James  Hamilton,  Poinsett ;  from  Geor^ 
gia,  Messrs.  I^rsyth,  Tatnall,  Cuthbert,  Cobb; 
from  Tennessee,  Messrs.  Blair,  Isaaks,  Reynolds ; 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Edward  Livingston ;  from 
Alabama,  Mr.    Owen;   from    Maryhmd,  Mr. 
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Warfield;    from   Mississippi,  Mr.  Christopher 
Rankin. 

The  bill  was  carried  in  the  House,  after  a  pro- 
tracted contest  of  ten  weeks,  by  the  lean  majority 
of  five — 107  to  102 — only  two  members  absent, 
and  the  voting  so  zealous  that  several  members 
were  brought  in  upon  their  sick  couches.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  encountered  a  strenuous  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  moved 
to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  finance — a  motion 
considered  hostile  to  the  bill;  and  which  was 
lost  by  one  vote — 22  to  23.  It  was  then,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  refared 
to  the  committee  on  manufactures ;  a  reference 
deemed  favorable  to  the  bill,  and  by  which  com- 
mittee it  was  soon  returned  to  the  Senate  with- 
out any  proposed  amendment.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
most  earnest  debate,  and  many  propositions  of 
amendment,  some  of  which,  of  slight  import, 
were  carried.  The  bill  itself  was  carried  by  the 
small  majority  of  four  votes — 25  to  21.  The 
principal  speakers  in  favor  of  the  bill  were: 
Messrs.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey ;  D'Wolf,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Holmes,  of  Maine ;  R.  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky ;  Lowrie,  of  Pennsylvania;  Tal- 
bot, of  Kentucky;  Van  Bur^n.  Against  it  the 
principal  speakers  were :  Messrs.  James  Barbour 
and  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia  (usually  called 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline)  ;  Messrs.  Branch,  of 
North  Carolina;  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina; 
Henry  Johnson  and  Josiah  Johnston,  of  Louisi- 
ana; Kelly  and  King,  of  Alabama;  Rufus  King, 
of  New-York;  James  Lloyd,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Edward  Lloyd  and  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland ; 
Macon,  of  North  Carolina ;  Van  Dyke,  of  Dela- 
ware. The  bill,  though  brought  forward  avow- 
edly for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures, 
was  not  entirely  supported  on  that  ground.  An 
increase  of  revenue  was  the  motive  with  some, 
the  public  debt  being  still  near  ninety  millions, 
and  a  loan  of  five  millions  being  authorized  at 
that  session.  An  increased  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  several  States,  as  lead  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  hemp  in  Kentucky,  iron  in  Pennsylvania, 
wool  in  Ohio  and  New-York,  commanded  many 
votes  for  the  bill ;  and  the  impending  presidential 
election  had  its  influence  in  its  favor.  Two  of 
the  candidates,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  were 
avowedly  for  it;  General  Jacksou,  who  voted 
for  the  bill,  was  for  it,  as  tending  to  give  a  home 
sapply  of  the  articles  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
and  as  raising  revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt. 


Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to  it;  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  been  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  The  Southern  planting 
States  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill,  believing  that  the  new  burdens 
upon  imports  which  it  imposed  fell  upon  the 
producers  of  the  exports,  and  tended  to  enrich 
one  section  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  attack  and  support  of  the  biU 
took  much  of  a  sectional  aspect ;  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  some  others  being 
nearly  unanimous  against  it  Pennsylvania) 
New- York,  Ohio,  Kentucky  being  nearly  unani- 
mous for  it.  Massachusetts,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  a  predominating  interest  in  commerce, 
voted  all,  except  one  member,  against  it  With 
this  sectional  aspect,  a  tariff  for  protection  also 
began  to  assume  a  political  aspect,  being  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  party  since  discriminated 
as  Whig,  which  drew  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  a 
sagacious  remark,  addressed  to  the  manufactm^ 
ers  themselves;  that  if  they  suffered  their  inter- 
ests to  become  identified  with  a  political  party 
(any  one),  they  would  share  the  fate  of  that 
party,  and  go  down  with  it  whenever  it  sunk. 
Without  the  increased  advantages  to  some  States, 
the  pendency  of  the  presidential  election,  and 
the  political  tincture  which  the  question  began 
to  receive,  the  bill  would  not  have  passed— so 
difficult  is  it  to  prevent  national  legislation  from 
falling  under  the  influence  of  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental causes.  The  bill  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Monroe— a  proof  that  that  careful  and  strict 
constructionist  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  deprived  of  its  revenue  character  by 
the  degree  of  protection  which  it  extended. 


CHAPTEK    XIV. 

THE  A.  B.  PLOT. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  April,  the  Spealcer  of 
the  House  (Mr.  Clay)  laid  before  that  body  a 
note  just  received  from  Ninian  Edwards,  Esq.. 
late  Senator  in  Congress,  from  Illinois,  and  then 
Minister  to  Mexico,  and  then  on  his  way  to  his 
post,  requesting  him  to  present  to  the  House  a 
communication  which  aooompaniod  the  note,  and 
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which  charged  illegalities  and  misconduct  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  William  11.  Craw- 
ford.    The  charges  and  specifications,  spread 
through  a  voluminous  communication,  were  con- 
densed at  its  dose  into  six  r^ular  heads  of 
accusation,  containing  matter  of  impeachment ; 
and  declaring  them  all  to  be  susceptible  of  proof, 
if  the  House  would  order  an  inrestigation.    The 
communication  was  accompanied  by  ten  num- 
bers of  certain  newspaper  publications,  signed 
A.  B.,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  avowed  himself  to 
be  the  author,  and  asked  that  they  might  be 
received  as  a  part  of  his  communication,  and 
printed  along  with  it,  and  taken  as  the  specifica- 
tions under  the  six  chaiiges.    Mr.  Crawford  was 
then  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  A.  B.  papers  thus  communicated  to  the 
House,  were  a  series  of  publications  made  in  a 
Washington  City  paper,  during  the  canvass,  to 
defeat  his  election,  and  would  doubtless  have 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  such  publications,  and 
sunk  into  oblivion  after  the  election  was  over, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  formal  appeal  to  the 
House  (the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation)  and  this 
call  for  mvcstigation.    The  communxcation,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  contemplate  an  early  in- 
vestigation, and  certainly  not  at  the  then  session 
of  Congress.    Congress  was  near  its  adjourn- 
ment ;  the  accuser  was  on  his  way  to  Mexico ; 
the  charges  were  grave ;  the  specifications  under 
them  numerous  and  complex ;  and  many  of  them 
relating  to  transactions  with  the  remote  western 
banks.    The  evident  expectation  of  the  accuser 
was,  that  the  matter  would  lie  over  to  the  next 
session,  before  which  time  the  presidential  elec- 
tion would  take  place,  and  all  the  mischief  be 
done  to  Mr.  Crawford's  character,  resulting  from 
unanswered  accusatrans  of  so  much  gravity,  and 
so  imposingly  laid  before  the  impeaching  branch 
of  Congress.    The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  saw 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action ;  and  Mr.  Floyd^ 
of  Virginia,  instantly,  upon  the  reading  of  the 
communication,  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  that  it 
)je  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers — 
to  administer  oaths — take  testimony — and  report 
it  to  the  House ;  with  leave  to  sit  after  the  ad- 
journment, if  the  investigation  was  not  finished 
before ;  and  publish  their  report.  The  committee 
was  granted,  with  all  the  powers  asked  for,  and 
was  most  unezcepUonably  composed  by  the 
speaker  (Mr.  Clay) ;  a  task  of  delicacy  and  re- 


sponsibility, the  Speaker  being  hhnself  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  and  every  member  of  the 
House  a  friend  to  some  one  of  the  candidates,  in- 
cluding the  accused.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the 
mover;  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Web- 
ster, of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virgi- 
nia ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  New-York ;  Mr.  Duncan 
McArthur,  of  Ohio ;  and  Mr.  Owen,  of  Alabama. 
The  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  by  the  committee  in  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Edwards :  overtook  him  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles ;  brought  him  back  to  Washington ; 
but  did  not  arrive  until  Congress  had  adjourned. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  sat,  and  received 
from  Mr.  Crawford  his  answer  to  the  six  char- 
ges: an  answer  pronounced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
to  be  "  a  triumphant  and  irresistible  vindkation ; 
the  most  temperate,  passionless,  mild,  dignified, 
and  irrefragable  exposure  of  falsehood  that  ever 
met  a  base  accusation ;  and  without  one  harsh 
word  towards  their  author."    This  was  the  true 
character  of  the  answer ;  but  Mr.  Crawford  did 
not  write  it.    He  was  unable  at  that  time  to 
write  any  thing.    It  was  written  and  read  to 
him  as  it  went  on,  by  a  treasury  clerk,  familiar 
with  all  the  transactions  to  which  the  aocusa- 
tkms  related — Mr.  Asbury  Dickens,  since  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.     This  Mr.  Crawford  told 
himself  at  the  time,  with  his  accustomed  frank- 
ness.   His  answer  being  mentioned  by  a  friend, 
as  a  proof  that  his  paralytic  stroke  had  not  af- 
fected his  strength,  he  replied,  that  was  no  proof- 
that  Dickens  wrote  it    The  committee  went  on 
with  the  case  (Mr.  Edwards  represented  by  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Cook),  examined  all  the  evidence 
in  their  reach,  made  a  report  unanimously  con- 
curred in,  and  exonerating  Mr.  Crawford  from 
every  di^onorable  or  illegal  imputation.    The 
report  was  accepted  by  the  House;  but  Mr. 
Edwards,  having  far  to  travel  on  his  return 
journey,  had  not  yet  been  examined ;  and  to  heai 
him  the  committee  continued  to  sit  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned.    He  was  examined  fully, 
but  could  preve  nothing;  and  the  committee 
made  a  second  report,  corroborating  the  former, 
and  declaring  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion — 
the  opinion  of  every  one  present — "that  nothing 
had  been  proved  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
Secretary,  or  to  bring  into  doubt  the  general 
correctness  and  ability  of  his  administration  of 
the  public  finances." 
The  committee  also  reported  all  the  testJiaony 
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taken,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Edwards 
himself  had  contradicted  all  the  accusations  in 
the  A.  B.  papers ;  had  denied  the  authorship  of 
them ;  had  applauded  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  the  use  of  the  western  hanks,  and  their 
currency  in  payment  of  the  puhlic  lands,  as  hav- 
ing saved  farmers  from  the  loss  of  their  homes ; 
and  declared  his  belief,  that  no  man  in  the  gov- 
ernment  could  have  conducted  the  fiscal  and 
financial  concerns  of  the  government  with  more 
integrity  and  propriety  than  he  had  done.  This 
was  while  his  nomination  as  minister  to  Mexico 
was  depending  in  the  Senate,  and  to  Mr.  Noble, 
a  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  a  friend  to  Mr. 
Crawford.    He  testified: 

"  That  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  himself,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Crawford's  management  of  the  western 
bankSj  and  the  authorship  of  the  A.  B.  letters. 
That  it  was  pending  his  nomination  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  as  minister  to  Mex- 
ico.   He  (Mr.  E.)  stated  that  he  was  about  to 
be  attacked  in  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating his  nomination :  that  party  and  political 
spirit  was  now  high;  that  he  understood  that 
charges  woiild  be  exhibited  against  him,  and 
that  it  had  been  so  declared  in  the  Senate.    He 
further  remarked,  that  he  knew  me  to  be  the 
decided  friend  of  William  H.  Crawford,  and  said, 
I  am  considered  as  being  his  bitter  enemy ;  and 
I  am  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the  num- 
bers signed  A.  B. ;  but  (raising  his  hand)  I  pledge 
vou  my  honor,  I  am  not  the  author,  nor  do  I 
know  who  the  author  is.    Crawford  and  I.  said 
Mr.  Edwards,  have  had  a  little  diflerence;  but  I 
have  always  considered  him  a  high-mind^,  hon- 
orable, and  vigilant  oflOicer  of  the  government. 
He  has  been  abused  about  the  western  banks 
and  the  unavailable  funds.    Leaning  forward, 
and  extending  his  hand,  he  added,  now  damn  it, 
you  know  we  both  live  in  States  where  there 
are  many  poor  debtors  to  the  government  for 
lands,  together  with  a  deranged  currency.    The 
notes  on  various  banks  being  depreciated,  after 
the  efiect  and  operation  of  the  war  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  the  banks,  by  attempting 
to  odl  in  their  paper,  having  exhausted  their 
specie,  the  notes  that  were  in  circulation  became 
of  little  or  no  value.    Many  men  of  influence  in 
that  country,  said  he,  have  united  to  induce  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  certain  banks 
as  banks  of  deposit,  and  to  take  the  notes  of 
certain  banks  in  payment  for  public  land.    Had 
he  (Mr.  Crawford)  not  done  so,  many  of  our  in- 
habitants would  have  been  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  lost  their  land ;  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  had  a  universal  disgust  against 
Mr.  Crawford.    And  I  will  venture  to  say,  said 
Mr.  Edwards,  notwithstanding  I  am  considered 
his  enemy,  that  no  man  in  this  government  could 
hKV9  nuuuiged  the  fiscal  and  financial  concerns 


of  the  government  with  more  int^rity  and  pro- 
priety than  Mr.  Crawford  did.     He  (Mr.  Noble) 
had  never  repeated  this  conversation  to  any  body 
until  the  evening  of  the  day  that  I  (he)  was  inforn>- 
ed  that  Gov.  Edwards'  ^  address '  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.    On  that  evening, 
in  conversation  with  several  members  of  the 
House,  amongst  whem  were  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  some  of  whom  said  that  Governor  Ed- 
wards had  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
A.  B.,  and  others  said  that  he  had  not  done  so.  I 
remarked,  that  they  must  have  misunderstood  the 
^address,'  for  Gov.  Edwards  had  pledged  his 
honor  to  me  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  A.  B." 
Other  witnesses  testified  to  his  denials,  while 
the  nomination  was  depending,  of  all  authorship 
of  these  publications :  among  them,  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer, —  friends  to  Mr. 
Crawford.    Mr.  Edwards  called  at  their  ofBce 
at  that  time  (the  first  time  he  had  been  there 
within  a  year),  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
imputed  authorship ;  and  did  it  so  earnestly  that 
the  editors  believed  him,  and  published  a  contra- 
diction of  the  report  against  him  in  their  paper, 
stating  that  they  had  a  "good  reason"  to  know 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  these  publications. 
That "  good  reason,"  they  testified,  was  his  own 
voluntary  denial  in  this  unexpected  visit  to  their 
office,  and  his  declarations  in  what  he  called  a 
"frank  and  free"  conversation  with  them  on  the 
subject    Such  testimony,  and  the  absence  of  all 
proof  on  the  other  side,  was  fatal  to  the  accusa- 
tions, and  to  the  accuser.    The  committee  re- 
ported honorably  and  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Crawford ;  the  Congress  and  the  country 
accepted  it;  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  his  commis* 
sion,  and  disappeared  from  the  federal  political 
theatre :  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  A.  B.  plot, 
which  had  filled  some  newspapers  for  a  year  with 
publications  against  Mr.  Crawford,  and  which 
might  have  passed  into  oblivion,  as  the  current 
productions  and  usual  concomitants  of  a  Presi- 
dential canvass,  had  it  not  been  for  their  formal 
communication  to  Congress  as  ground  of  im- 
peachment against  a  high  officer.     That  com- 
munication carried  the  "  six  charges,"  and  their 
ten  chapters  of  specifications,  into  our  parlia- 
mentary history,  where  their  fate  becomes  one 
of  the  instructive  lessons  which  it  is  the  province 
of  history  to  teach.   The  newspaper  in  which  the 
A.  B.  papers  were  published,  was  edited  by  a 
war-office  clerk,  in  the  interest  of  the  war  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Calhoun),  to  the  Serious  injury  of  that 
gentleman,  who  received  no  vote  in  any  State 
I  voting  for  Mr.  Crawford. 
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CHAPTERXV. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  TUB  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

EuROPKAN  writers  on  American  affairs  are  fall 
of  mistakes  on  the  working  of  our  government ; 
and  these  mistakes  are  generallj  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  democratic  element.    Of  these  mistakes, 
and  in  their  ignorance  of  the  difference  between 
the  theory  and  the  working  of  our  system  in  the 
election  of  the  two  first  oflScers,  two  eminent 
French  writers  are  striking  instances:  Messrs. 
de  Tocqueville  and  Thiers.    Taking  the  working 
and  the  theory  of  our  goyemment  in  this  par- 
ticular to  be  the  same,  they  laud  the  institution 
of  electors,  to  whom  they  believe  the  whole 
power  of  election  belongs  (as  it  was  intended) ; — 
and  hence  attribute  to  the  superior  sagacity 
of  these  electors  the  merit  of  choosing  all  the 
eminent  Presidents  who  hare  adorned  the  presi- 
dential chair.    This  mistake  between  theory  and 
practice  is  known  to  every  body  in  America,  and 
should  be  known  to  enlightened  men  in  Europe, 
who  wish  to  do  justice  to  popular  government. 
The  electors  have  no  practical  power  over  the 
election,  and  have  had  none  since  their  institu- 
tion.     From  the  banning  they  have   stood 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  candidates  indicated  (in 
the  early  elections)  by  the  public  will;  after- 
wards, by  Congress  caucuses,  as  k)ng  as  those 
caucuses  followed  the  public  will ;  and  since,  by 
assemblages  called  conventions,  whether  they 
follow  the  public  will  or  not    In  every  case  the 
elector  has  been  an  instrument,  bound  to  obey  a 
particular  impulsion ;  and  disobedience  to  which 
would  be  attended  with  infamy,  and  with  every 
penalty  which  public  indignation  could  inflict 
From  the  beginning  these  electors  have  been 
useless,  and  an  inconvenient  intervention  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  object  of  their  choice ; 
and,  in  time,  may  become  dangerous :  and  being 
useless,  inconvenient,  and  subject  to  abuse  and 
danger ;  having  wholly  failed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  instituted  (and  for 
which  purpose  no  one  would  now  contend) ;  it 
becomes  a  just  conclusion  that  the  institution 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  election  committed 
to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.    And,  to  obvi- 


ate all  excuse  for  previous  nominntion?  by  inter- 
mediate bodies,  a  second  elect '«ki   to  be  held 
forthwith  between  the  two  highest  or  leading 
candidates,  if  no  one  had  had  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  on  the  first  trial.    These  are  n<ft 
new  ideas,  bom  of  a  spirit  of  change  and  innova- 
tion; but  old  doctrine,  advocated  in  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution,  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; by  John  Dickinson  and  others,  of 
Delaware.     But  the  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
convention,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
not  be  Bu£Sciently  informed,  discreet,  and  tem- 
perate to  exercise  with  advantage  so  great  a 
privilege  as  that  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  great  republic ;  and  hence  the  institution  of 
an  mtermediate  body,  called  the  electoral  col- 
lege— its  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  people — 
and  when  assembled  in  conclave  (I  use  the  word 
in  the  Latin  sense  of  con  and  clavis,  under  key), 
to  select  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper 
for  President    and  Vice-President.     All  this 
scheme  having  failed,  and  the  people  having 
taken  hold  of  the  election,  it  became  just  and 
regular  to  attempt  to  legalize  their  acquisition 
by  securmg  to  them  constitutionally  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  imperfectly 
exercised.     The  feeling  to  this  e^t  became 
strong  as  the  election  of  1824  approached,  when 
there  were  many  candidates  in  the  field,  and 
Congress  caucuses  fallen  mto  disrepute;  and 
several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Mr.  McDuffie,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  myself  in  the  Senate,  both  proposed  such 
amendments;  the  mode  of  taking  the  direct 
votes  to  be  in  districts,  and  the  persons  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  or 
Vice-President  in  any  district,  to  count  one  vote 
for  such  ofSce  respectively ;  which  is  nothing  but 
substituting  the  candidates  themselves  for  their 
electoral  representatives,  while  simplifymg  the 
election,  insuring    its   integrity,   and  securing 
the  rights  of  the  people.     In  support  of  my 
proposition  in  the  Senate,  I  delivered  some  ar- 
guments in  the  form  of  a  speech,  from  which  I 
here  add  some  extracts,  in  the  hope  of  keepmg 
the  question  alive,  and  obtaining  for  it  a  better 
success  at  some  future  day. 

"The  evil  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
choice  of  presidential  electors,  is  not  limited  to 
I  its  disfiguring  effect  upon  the  iace  of  our  gov- 
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emment,  but  goes  to  endanger  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  permitting  sudden  alterations  on  the 
eye  of  an  election,  and  to  annihilate  the  right  of 
the  small  States,  by  enabling  the  large  ones  to 
combine,  and  to  throw  all  their  rotes  into  the 
|cale  of  a  particular  candidate.  These  obvious 
evils  make  it  certain  that  amj  uniform  rttle 
would  be  preferable  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  But,  in  fixing  on  one,  it  is  the  duty  of 
statesmen  to  select  that  which  is  calculated  to 
give  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  its  due  share 
in  the  choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to 
BYGTy  individual  citizen,  a  fair  opportunity  of 
voting  according  to  his  will.  This  would  be 
effected  by  adopting  the  District  System.  It 
would  divide  every  State  into  districts,  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be  given,  and  the 
people  of  each  district  would  be  governed  by 
its  own  majority,  and  not  by  a  majority  existing 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  State.  This  woula 
bo  agreeable  to  the  rights  of  individuals :  for,  in 
entering  into  society,  and  submitting  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  each  individual 
retained  the  right  of  voting  for  himself  wherever 
it  was  practicable,  and  of  being  governed  by  a 
majority  of  the  vicinage,  and  not  by  majorities 
brought  from  remote  sections  to  overwhelm  him 
with  their  accumulated  numbers.  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
States ;  for  each  State  may  have  different  inter- 
ests in  different  parts ;  one  part  may  be  agricul- 
tural, another  manufacturing,  another  commer- 
cial ;  and  it  would  be  imjust  that  the  strongest 
should  govern,  or  that  two  should  combine  and 
sacrifice  the  third.  The  district  system  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  our  present  con- 
stitution, which,  in  giving  to  each  elector  a  separ 
rate  vote,  instead  of  giving  to  each  State  a  con- 
solidated vote,  composed  of  all  its  electoral 
suffrages,  clearly  intended  that  each  mass  of 
persons  entitled  to  one  elector,  should  have  the 
right  of  giving  one  vote,  accor<^ng  to  their  own 
sense  of  their  own  interest. 

"  The  general  ticket  system  now  existing  in  ten 
States,  was  the  offspring  of  policy,  and  not  of 
any  disposition  to  give  fair  play  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  was  adopted  by  the  leading  men 
of  those  States,  to  enable  them  to  consolidate 
the  vote  of  the  State.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove 
this  by  referring  to  facts  of  historical  notoriety. 
It  contributes  to  give  power  and  consequence  to 
the  leaders  who  manage  the  elections,  but  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  intention  of  the  constitution ; 
violates  the  rights  of  the  minorities,  and  is  at- 
tended with  many  other  evils.  The  intention  of 
the  constitution  is  violated,  because  it  was  the 
intention  of  that  instrument  to  give  to  each  mass 
of  persons,  entitled  to  one  elector,  the  power  of 
giving  an  electoral  vote  to  any  candidate  they 
preferred.  The  rights  of  minorities  are  violated, 
because  a  majority  of  one  will  carry  the  vote  or 
the  whole  State.  This  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  the  elector  is  chosen  by  general  ticket 
or  by  legislative  ballot;  a  majority  of  one,  in 


«ther  case,  carries  the  vote  of  the  whole  State. 
In  New- York,  thirty-six  electors  are  chosen; 
nineteen  is  a  majority,  and  the  candidate  receiying 
this  majority  is  fairly  entitled  to  count  nineteen 
votes ;  but  he  counts  in  reality,  thirty-six :  he- 
cause  the  minority  of  seventeen  are  added  to  the 
majority.  These  seventeen  votes  belong  to  seven- 
teen masses  of  people,  of  40,000  souls  each,  in  all 
680,000  people,  whose  votes  are  seized  upon, 
taken  away,  and  presented  to  whom  the  majority 
pleases.    Extend  the  calculation  to  the  seventeen 
States  now  choosing  electors  by  general  ticket 
or  legislative  ballot,  and  it  will  show  that  three 
millions  of  souls,  a  population  equal  to  that 
which  carried  us  through  the  Revolution,  may 
have  their  votes  taken  from  them  in  the  same 
way.    To  lose  their  votes,  is  the  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities, and  it  is  their  duty  to  submit ;  but  this 
is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost^  but  of  votes  taken 
away^  added    to  those  of  the  majority,  and 
given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  mmority  was 
opposed. 

"  He  said,  this  objection  (to  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people)  had  a  weight  in  the  year  1787,  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled  in  the  year  1824.    Our  govern- 
ment was  then  young,  schools  and  colleges  were 
scarce,  political  science  was  then  confincid  to  fe-.v, 
and  the  means  of  diffusing  mtelljgence  were  both 
inadequate  and  uncertain.    The  experiment  of  a 
popular  government  was  just  beginning;  the 
people  hi^  been  just  released  from  subjection  to 
an  hereditary  king,  and  were  not  yet  prac listed 
in  the  art  of  choosing  a  temporary  chief  for 
themselves.    But  thirty -six  years  have  revcrsvjti 
this  picture.    Thirty-six  years,  which  have  \n  o- 
ducod  so  many  wonderful  changes  in  Amc-rivw, 
have  accomplished  the  work  of  many  centuries 
upon  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.     AViihiii 
that  period,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
have  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent.      The 
means  of  diffusing  intelligence  have  been  won- 
derfully augmented  by  the  establishment  of  six 
hundred  newspapers,  and  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand post-offices.    The  whole  course  of  an  Amer- 
ican's life,  civil,  social,  and  religious,  has  become 
one  continued  scene  of  intellectual  and  of  moral 
improvement.    Once  in  eyerj  week,  more  llian 
eleven  thousand  men,  eminent  for  learning  an  i 
for  piety,  perform  the  double  duty  of  amcmlir:  ^ 
the  hearts,  and  enlightening  the  understandiii.:^, 
of  more  than  eleven  thousand  congregations  «»! 
people.    Under  the  benign  influence  of  a    frci 
government,  both  our  public  institutions  and  \.r\ 
vate  pursuits,  our  juries,  elections,  courts  of  Juh 
tice,  the  liberal  professions,  and  the   mechazij 
arts,  have  each  become  a  school  of  political  s<- 
ence  and  of  mental  improvement    The  fodcn 
legislature,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  Pre^ 
dent,  in  reports  from  heads  of  departments,  xu: 
committees  of  Congress,  and  speeches  of  uiui; 
bcrs,  pours  forth  a  flood  of  intelligence    wKii 
carries  its  waves  to  the  remotest  confines  oft 
republk.    In  the  different  States,  twenty-f^i 
State  executives  and  State  legislatures  are  &nx 
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ally  repeating  the  same  process  within  a  more 
limited  sphere.  The  habit  of  universal  travel- 
ling, and  the  practice  of  universal  interchange  of 
thought,  are  continually  circulating  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country,  and  augmenting  its  mass. 
The  face  of  our  country  itself,  its  vast  extent,  its 
grand  and  varied  features,  contribute  to  expand 
the  human  intellect,  and  to  magnify  its  power. 
Less  than  half  a  century  of  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  has  given  practical  evidence  of  the  great 
moral  truth,  that,  under  a  free  government,  the 
power  of  the  intellect  is  the  only  power  which 
rules  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence the  only  durable  passports  to  honor  and 
preferment.  The  conviction  of  this  great  truth 
tias  created  an  universal  taste  for  learning  and 
for  reading,  and  has  convinced  every  parent  that 
the  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  heart,  are  the  only  imperishable,  the  onl^ 
inestimable  riches  wmch  he  can  leave  to  his 
posterity. 

"  This  objection  (the  danger  of  tumults  and 
violence  at  the  elections)  is  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  republics ;  from  the  tumultu- 
ary elections  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But  the 
justness  of  the  example  is  denied.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  laws  of  physiology  which  admits  a 
parallel  between  the  sanguinary  Roman,  the 
volatile  Greek,  and  the  phlegmatic  American. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  respective 
countries,  or  in  their  manner  of  voting,  which 
makes  one  an  example  for  the  other.  The  Ra- 
mans voted  in  a  mass,  at  a  single  voting  place, 
even  when  the  qualified  voters  amounted  to  mil- 
lions of  persons.  They  came  to  the  polls  armed, 
and  divided  into  classes,  and  voted,  not  by  heads, 
but  by  centuries.  In  the  Grecian  Republics  all 
the  voters  were  brought  together  in  one  great 
city,  and  decided  the  contest  in  one  great  strug- 
gle. In  such  ass  imblages,  both  the  inducement 
to  violence,  and  the  means  of  committing  it,  were 
prepared  by  the  government  itself.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  all  this  is  dififerent.  The  voters  are 
assembled  in  small  bodies,  at  innumerable  voting 
places,  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
They  come  to  the  polls  without  arms,  without 
odious  distinctions,  without  any  temptation  to 
yiolence,  and  with  every  inducement  to  harmony. 
If  heated  during  the  da^  of  election,  they  cool  o£f 
upon  returning  to  their  homes,  and  resuming 
their  ordinary  occupations. 

^'  But  let  us  admit  the  truth  of  the  objection. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  American  people  would 
be  as  lumultuaiy  at  their  presidential  elections, 
as  were  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  republics  at 
the  election  of  their  chief  magistrates.  What 
then  ?  Are  we  thence  to  infer  the  inferiority 
of  the  officers  thus  elected,  and  the  consequent 
degradation  of  the  countries  over  which  they 
presided  ?  I  answer  no.  So  far  from  it,  that  I 
assert  the  superiority  of  these  officers  over  all 
others  ever  obtained  for  the  same  countries, 
either  by  hereditary  succession,  or  the  most  se- 
lect mode  of  election.    I  affirm  those  periods  of 


history  to  be  the  most  glorious  in  arms,  the 
most  renowned  in  arts,  the  most  celebrated  in 
letters,  the  most  useful  m  practice,  and  the  most 
happy  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  voted  direct  for 
the  chief  officer  of  their  country.  Take  the 
history  of  that  commonwealth  which  yet  shines 
as  the  leading  star  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
Of  the  twenty-five  centuries  that  the  Roman 
state  has  existed,  to  what  period  do  we  look  for 
the  generals  ana  statesmen,  the  poets  and  ora- 
tors, the  philosophers  and  historians,  the  sculp- 
tors, painters,  and  architects,  whose  immortal 
works  have  fixed  upon  their  country  the  admir- 
ing eyes  of  all  succeeding  ages  ?  Is  it  to  the 
reigns  of  the  seven  first  iSngs  ? — to  the  reiens 
of  the  emperors,  proclaimed  by  the  praetorian 
bands  ? — to  the  reigns  of  the  Sovereign  Ponti£ffi, 
chosen  by  a  select  body  of  electors  in  a  conclave 
of  most  holy  cardinals  ?  No — We  look  to  none 
of  these,  but  to  that  short  interval  of  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  which  lies  between  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Octavius  Csesar. 
It  is  to  this  short  period,  during  which  the  con- 
suls, tribunes,  and  praetors,  were  annually  elected 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  to  which  we  look 
ourselves,  and  to  which  we  direct  the  infant 
minds  of  our  children,  for  all  the  works  and 
monuments  of  Roman  greatness;  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  constructed ;  for  victo- 
ries gained,  nations  vanquished,  commerce  ex- 
tended, treasure  imported,  libraries  founded, 
learning  encouraged,  the  arts  fiourishing,  the 
city  embellished,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
humbly  suing  to  be  admitted  into  the  friendship, 
and  taken  under  the  protection,  of  the  Roman 
people.  It  was  of  this  magnificent  period  that 
Cicero  spoke,  when  he  proclaimed  the  people  of 
Rome  to  be  the  masters  of  kings,  and  the  con- 
querors and  commanders  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  And,  what  is  wonderful,  during  this 
whole  period,  in  a  succession  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  annual  elections,  the  people  never  once 
preferred  a  citizen  to  the  consulship  who  did  not 
carry  the  prosperity  and  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public to  a  point  beyond  that  at  which  he  had 
found  it. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Republics. 
Thirty  centuries  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
founded ;  yet  it  is  to  an  ephemeral  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  only,  the  period  of  popu- 
lar elections  which  intervened  between  the  dis- 
persion of  a  cloud  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the 
coming  of  a  great  one  in  the  person  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that 
galaxy  of  names  which  shed  so  much  lustre  upon 
their  country,  and  in  which  we  arc  to  find  the 
first  cause  of  that  intense  sympathy  which  now 
bums  in  our  bosoms  at  the  name  of  Greece. 

"  These  short  and  brilliant  periods  exhibit  the 
great  triumph  of  popular  elections ;  often  tu- 
multuary, often  stained  with  blood,  but  always 
ending  gloriously  for  the  country.    Then  the 
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right  of  suffrage  was  enjoyed ;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  no  fiction.  Then  a  sublime 
spectacle  was  seen,  when  the  Roman  citizen 
advanced  to  the  polls  and  proclaimed:  ^  I  vote 
for  Cato  to  be  Consul;^  the  Athenian.  ^  I  vote 
for  Aristid^s  to  he  Archon;^  the  Theban,  */ 
vote  for  Pelopidas  to  be  Baotrach  ; '  the  Lace- 
demonian, '  /  vote  for  Leonidas  to  he  fint  of 
the  Ephori?  And  why  may  not  an  American 
citizen  do  Ihe  same  ?  Why  may  not  he  go  up 
to  the  poll  and  proclaim,  *  /  vote  for  Thoinas 
Jefferson  to  be  President  of  the  United  States?^ 
Why  is  he  compelled  to  put  his  vote  in  the  hands 
of  another,  and  to  incur  all  the  hazards  of  an 
irresponsible  agency,  when  he  himself  could  im- 
mediately give  his  own  vote  for  his  own  chosen 
candidate,  without  the  slightest  assistance  from 
agents  or  managers  ? 

"  Bat,  said  Mr.  Benton,  I  have  other  objec- 
tions to  these  intermediate  electors.  They  are 
the  peculiar  and  favorite  institution  of  aristocratic 
republics,  and  elective  monarchies.  I  refer  the 
Senate  to  the  late  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa ; 
of  France,  and  her  litter;  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland ;  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Ex>me.  On  the  contrary,  a  direct 
vote  by  the  people  is  the  peculiar  and  favorite 
institution  of  democratic  republics ;  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  the  governments  of  Rome,  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Sparta ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Amphyctionic  and  Achaian 
leagues,  and  the  renowned  republic  of  Carthage 
when  tne  rival  of  Rome. 

"I  have  now  answered  the  objections  which 
were  brought  forward  in  the  year  '87.  I  ask 
for  no  judgment  upon  their  validity  at  that  day, 
but  I  affirm  them  to  be  without  force  or  reason 
in  the  year  1824.  Time  and  experience  have 
RO  decided.  Yes^  time  and  experience,  the  only 
infallible  tests  of  good  or  bad  institutions,  have 
now  shown  that  the  continuance  of  the  electoral 
system  will  be  both  useless  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people^  and  that  ^the  only 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  our  government 
from  the  corruptions  which  have  undermined 
the  liberty  of  so  mxiny  nations^  is,  to  confide, 
the  election  of  our  chief  magistrate  to  those 
who  are  farthest  removed  from  the  injluence 
of  his  patronage;^*  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
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"  The  electors  are  not  independent ;  they 
have  no  superior  intelligence ;  they  are  not  left 
to  their  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  President ; 
they  are  not  above  the  control  of  the  people ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  elector  is  pledged,  before  he 
is  chosen,  to  give  his  vote  according  to  the  will 
of  those  who  choose  him.  He  is  nothing  but  an 
agent,  tied  down  to  the  execution  of  a  precise 
trust.  Every  reason  which  induced  the  conven- 
tion to  institute  electors  has  failed.  They  are 
QO  longer  of  any  use,  and  may  be  dangerous  to 
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the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  are  not  useful, 
because  they  have  no  power  over  their  own  vote, 
and  because  the  people  can  vote  for  a  President 
as  easily  as  they  can  vote  for  an  elector.  They 
are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  b<>- 
cause,  in  iho first  place,  they  introduce  extrane- 
ous considerations  into  the  election  of  President ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  may  sell  the  vote 
which  is  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  They  in- 
troduce extraneous  considerations,  by  bringing 
their  own  character  and  their  own  exertions 
into  the  presidential  canvass.  Every  one  sees 
this.  Candidates  lor  electors  are  now  selected, 
not  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Federalist, 
but  for  their  devotion  to  a  particular  party,  for 
their  manners,  and  their  talent  at  electioneering. 
The  elector  may  betray  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  selling  his  vote.  The  operation  is  easy, 
because  he  votes  by  ballot  j  detection  is  impos- 
sible, because  he  does  not  sign  his  vote;  the 
restraint  is  nothing  but  his  own  conscience,  for 
there  is  no  legal  punishment  for  his  breach  of 
trust.  If  a  swindler  defrauds  you  out  of  a  few 
dollars  in  property  or  money,  he  is  whipped  and 
pilloried,  and  rendered  infamous  in  the  eye  of 
the  law ;  but,  if  an  elector  should  defraud  40,000 
people  of  their  vote,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to 
abuse  him  in  the  newspapers,  where  the  best 
men  in  the  country  may  be  abused,  as  much  as 
Benedict  Arnold,  or  Judas  Iscariot.  Every 
reason  for  instituting  electors  has  failed,  and 
every  consideration  of  prudence  requires  them 
to  be  discontinued.  They  arc  nothing  but 
agents,  in  a  case  which  requires  no  agent ;  and 
no  prudent  man  would,  or  ought,  to  employ  an 
agent  to  take  care  of  his  money,  his  property, 
or  his  liberty,  when  he  is  equally  capable  to 
take  care  of  them  himself. 

"  But,  if  the  plan  of  the  constitution  had  not 
failed — if  we  were  now  deriv  ng  from  electors 
all  the  advantages  expected  from  their  institu- 
tion— I,  for  one,  said  Mr.  B.,  would  still  be  in 
favor  of  getting  rid  of  them.  I  should  esteem 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  people,  their  disinte- 
rested desire  to  get  the  best  man  for  President^ 
to  be  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  bo  derived  from  the  superior 
intelligence  of  a  more  enh'ghtened,  but  smaller, 
and  therefore,  more  corruptible  body.  I  should 
be  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  electors,  be- 
cause the  double  process  of  electing  a  man  to 
elect  a  man,  would  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  election  itself. 
Doubtless  this  machinery  was  introduced  into 
our  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  softening  tho 
action  of  the  democratic  element;  but  it  also 
softens  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  result 
of  the  election  itself.  It  places  them  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  their  first  servant.  It  in- 
terposes a  body  of  men  between  the  people  and 
the  object  of  their  choice,  and  gives  a  false  di- 
rection to  the  gratitude  of  the  President  elected. 
He  feels  himself  indebted  to  the  electoi's  who 
I  collected  tho  votes  of  the  people,  and  not  to  tho 
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people,  who  gave  their  rotes  to  the  electors.  It 
enables  a  few  men  to  govern  many,  and,  in  time, 
it  will  transfer  the  whole  power  of  the  election 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  leaving  to  the  people 
the  humble  occupation  of  confirming  what  has 
been  done  by  superior  authority. 

"  Mr^enton  referred  to  historical  examples  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 

"  He  mentioned  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Republic,  of  the  year  III.  of  French  liberty. 
The  people  to  choose  electors;  these  to  choose 
the  Councils  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  Ancients ; 
and  these,  by  a  further  process  of  filtration,  to 
choose  the  Five  Directors.  The  effect  was,  that 
the  people  had  no  concern  in  the  election  of 
their  Chief  Magistrates,  and  felt  no  interest  in 
their  fate.  They  saw  them  enter  and  expel 
each  other  from  the  political  theatre,  with  the 
same  indifference  with  which  they  would  see 
the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  so  many  players  on 
the  stage.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  all  the  subal- 
tern Republics  of  which  the  French  armies  were 
delivered,  while  overturmng  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope. The  constitutions  of  the  Ligurian,  Cisal- 
pine, and  Parthenopian  Republics,  were  all 
duplicates  of  the  mother  institution,  at  Paris ; 
and  all  shared  the  same  fate.  The  French  con- 
sular constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  (the  last 
year  of  French  liberty)  preserved  all  the  vices 
of  the  electoral  system;  and  firom  this  fact, 
alone,  that  profound  observer,  Neckar,  from 
the  bo.som  of  his  retreat,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps,  predicted  and  proclaimed  the  death  of 
Liberty  in  France.  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  'Liberty  would  be  ruined  by  providing 

ANY  kind  of  substitute  FOR  POPULAR  ELEC- 
TIONS : '  and  the  result  verified  his  prediction  in 
four  years." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

INTEKNAL  TBADB  WITH  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  name  of  Mexico,  the  synonyme  of  gold  and 
silver  mines  possessed  always  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  people  of  the  western  States. 
Guarded  from  intrusion  by  Spanish  Jealousy 
and  despotic  power,  and  imprisonment  for  life, 
or  labor  in  the  mines,  the  inexorable  penalty  for 
every  attempt  to  penetrate  the  forbidden  coun- 
try, still  the  dazzled  imaginations  and  daring 
spirits  of  the  Great  West  adventured  upon  the 
enterprise;  and  failure  and  misfortune,  chains 
and  labor,  were  not  snfiBcient  to  intimidate 
others.     The  journal  of  (the  then  lieutenant, 


afterwards)  General  Pike  inflamed  this  spiril^ 
and  induced  new  adventurers  to  hazard  the  en- 
terprise, only  to  meet  the  fate  of  their  predeoeft- 
sors.  It  was  not  until  the  Independence  of 
Mexico,  in  the  year  1821,  that  the  frontiers  of 
this  vast  and  hitherto  sealed  up  country,  were 
thrown  open  to  foreign  ingress,  and  trade  and 
intercourse  allowed  to  take  theur  course.  The 
State  of  Missouri,  from  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  it ;  and 
the  ^^ Western  Internal  Provinces" — the  vast 
region  comprehendmg  New  Mexico,  £1  Paso  del 
Norte,  New  Biscay,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Sinaloa^ 
and  all  the  wide  slope  spreading  down  towards 
the  Gulf  of  California,  the  ancient  ^'  Sea  of  Cor- 
tez" — was  the  remote  theatre  of  their  cour- 
ageous enterprise — the  further  ofi*  and  the  less 
known,  so  much  the  more  attractive  to  their 
daring  spirits.  It  was  the  work  of  individual 
enterprise,  without  the  protection  or  counte- 
ance  of  the  government — ^without  even  its  know- 
ledge— and  exposed  to  constant  danger  of  life 
and  property  from  the  untamed  and  predatory 
savages,  Arabs  of  the  New  World,  which  roam- 
ed over  the  intermediate  country  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  considered  the  merchant  and  his 
goods  their  lawful  prey.  In  three  years  it  had 
grown  up  to  be  a  new  and  regular  branch  of  in- 
terior commerce,  profitable  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  valuable  to  the  country  from  the  articles  it 
carried  out,  and  for  the  silver,  the  furs,  and  the 
mules  which  it  brought  back ;  and  well  entitled 
to  the  protection  and  care  of  the  government. 
That  protection  was  sought,  and  in  the  form 
which  the  character  of  Uie  trade  required—a 
right  of  way  through  the  countries  of  the  tribes 
between  Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  a  road 
marked  out  and  security  in  travelling  it,  stipula- 
tions for  good  behavior  from  the  Indians,  and  a 
consular  establishment  in  the  provinces  to  bo 
traded  with.  The  consuls  could  be  appointed 
by  the  order  of  the  government ;  but  the  road, 
the  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  substantial  pro- 
tection against  savages,  required  the  aid  of  the 
federal  legislative  power,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  Senate  by  me  in  the 
session  of  1824-25;  and  being  a  novel  and 
strange  subject,  and  asking  for  extraordinary 
legislation,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  facts,  and  to  furnish  a  reason  and  an 
argument  for  every  thing  that  was  asked.    I 
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produced  a  statement  from  those  engaged  in  the 
trade,  among  others  from  Mr.  Augustus  Storrs, 
late  of  New  Hampshire,  then  of  Missouri — a 
gentleman  of  character  and  intelligence,  very 
capable  of  relating  things  as  thej  were,  and  in- 
capable of  relating  them  otherwise;  and  who 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  trade.  In 
presenting  his  statement,  and  moving  to  have  it 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  I  said : 

*'  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  a  ca^'avan  of 
eighty  persons,  one  hdndred  and  fifty-six  horses, 
and  twenty-three  wagons  and  carriages,  which 
had  made  the  expedition  from  Missouri  to  Santa 
F6  (of  New  Mexico),  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June  last.  His  account  was  full  of  interest 
and  novelty.  It  sounded  like  romance  to  hear 
of  caravans  of  men,  horses,  and  wagons,  travers- 
ing with  their  merchandise  the  vast  plain  which 
lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Kio  del 
Norte,  The  story  seemed  better  adapted  to  Asia 
than  to  North  America.  But,  romantic  as  it 
might  seem,  the  reality  had  already  exceeded  the 
visions  of  the  wildest  nnagination.  The  journey 
to  New  Mexico,  but  lately  deemed  a  chimericaJ 
project,  had  become  an  affair  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence. Santa  F6,  but  lately  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  American  enterprise,  was  now  considered  as 
a  stage  only  in  the  progress,  or  rather,  a  new 
point  of  departure  to  our  invincible  citizens. 
Instead  of  turning  back  from  that  point,  the 
caravans  broke  up  there,  and  the  subdivisions 
branched  off  in  different  directions  in  search  of 
new  theatres  for  their  enterprise.  Some  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  the  Paso  del  Norte ; 
some  to  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango, 
in  the  province  of  New  Biscay ;  some  to  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa,  on  the  Gulf  of  California;  and 
some,  seeking  new  lines  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific,  had  undertaken  to  descend  the  west- 
ern slope  of  our  continent,  through  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  the  Colorado.  The  fruit  of 
these  enterprises,  for  the  present  year,  amounted 
to  $1 90,000  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  coin, 
and  precious  furs ;  a  sum  considerable,  in  itself, 
in  the  commerce  of  an  infant  State,  but  chiefly 
deserving  a  statesman's  notice,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  regulated  and 
protected  trade.  The  principal  article  given  in 
exchange,  is  that  of  which  we  have  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  which  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  making  the  circuit  of  the  Union  before  it 
departs  from  the  territories  of  the  republic — 
cotton — which  grows  in  the  South,  is  manu- 
factured in  the  North,  and  exportca  from  the 
West. 

"That  the  trade  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Internal  Provinces,  is  a  pro- 
position too  plain  to  be  argued.  They  are  a 
people  among  whom  all  the  arts  are  lost — the 
ample  catalogue  of  whose  wants  may  be  inferred 
from  the  lamentable  details  of  Mr.  Storrs.    No 


books  I  no  newspapers !  iron  a  dollar  a  pound ! 
cultivating  the  earth  with  wooden  tools!  and 
spinning  upon  a  stick !  Such  is  the  picture  of  a 
people  whose  fathers  wore  the  proud  title  of 
'*  Conquerors ;^^  whose  ancestors,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  were  the  pride,  the  terror,  and 
the  model  of  Europe ;  and  such  has  been  the 
power  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  in  accom- 
plishing the  degradation  of  the  human  species ! 
To  a  people  thus  abased,  and  so  lately  arriycd 
at  the  possession  of  their  liberties,  a  supply  of 
merchandise,  upon  the  cheapest  terms,  is  the 
least  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
merce with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
consolidation  of  their  republican  institutions, 
the  improvement  of  their  moral  and  social  con- 
dition, the  restoration  of  their  lost  arts,  and  the 
development  of  their  national  resources,  are 
among  the  grand  results  which  philanthropy 
anticipates  from  such  a  commerce. 

^'  To  the  Indians  themselves,  the  opening  of  a 
road  through  their  country  is  an  object  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  connected  with  the  preserrar 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  race.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization 
has  been  successively  presented  to  each  genera- 
tion of  the  Americans,  and  solved  by  each  in  the 
same  way.  Schools  have  been  set  up,  colleges 
founded,  and  missions  established ;  a  wonderful 
success  has  attended  the  commencement  of  every 
undertaking ;  and,  after  some  time,  the  schools, 
the  colleges,  the  missions,  and  the  Indians,  have 
all  disappeared  together.  In  the  south  alone 
have  we  seen  an  exception.  There  the  nations 
have  preserved  themselves,  and  have  made  a 
cheering  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Their  advance  is  the  work  of  twenty  years.  It 
dates  its  commencement  from  the  opening  of 
roads  through  their  country.  Roads  induced 
separate  families  to  settle  at  the  crossing  of 
rivers,  to  establish  themselves  at  the  best  springs 
and  tracts  of  land,  and  to  begin  to  seU  grain 
and  provisions  to  the  travellers,  whom,  a  few 
years  before,  they  would  kill  and  plunder.  This 
imparted  the  idea  of  exclusive  property  in  the 
soil,  and  created  an  attachment  for  a  fixed  resi- 
dence.  Gradually,  fields  were  opened,  houses 
built,  orchards  planted,  fiocks  and  herds  acquired, 
and  slaves  bought.  The  acquisition  of  these 
comforts,  relieving  the  body  from  the  torturing 
wants  or  cold  and  hunger,  placed  the  mind  in  a 
condition  to  pursue  its  improvement. — This,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  true  secret  of  the  happy  ad- 
vance which  the  southern  tribes  have  made  in 
acquiring  the  arts  of  civilization ;  this  has  fitted 
them  for  the  reception  of  schools  and  missions ; 
and  doubtless,  the  same  cause  will  produce  the 
same  effects  among  the  tribes  beyond,  which  it 
has  produced  among  the  tribes  on  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi. 

"  The  right  of  way  is  indispensable,  and  the 
committee  have  begun  with  directing  a  bill  to  be 
reported  for  that  purpose.  Happily,  there  are 
no  constitutional  objections  to  it.    State  rights 
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are  in  no  danger !  The  road  which  is  contem- 
plated will  trespass  upon  the  soil,  or  infrinze  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  no  State  whatsoeyer.  It  runs 
a  course  and  a  distance  to  avoid  all  that ;  for  it 
begins  upon  the  outside  line  of  the  outside  State, 
and  runs  directly  off  towards  the  setting  sun — 
far  away  from  all  the  States.  The  Congress  and 
the  Indians  are  alone  to  bo  coDSulted,  and  the 
statute  book  is  full  of  precedents.  Protesting 
agaiiist  the  necessity  of  producing  precedents  for 
an  act  in  itself  pregnant  with  propriety,  I  will 
yet  name  a  few  in  order  to  illustrate  the  policy 
of  the  govemmentj  and  show  its  readiness  to 
make  roads  through  Indian  countries  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  its  citizens,  and  even  upon 
foreign  territory  to  promote  commerce  and  na- 
tional communications." 

Precedents  were  then  shown.  1.  A  road  from 
Nashyille,  Tennessee,  through  the  Chicasaw  and 
Choctaw  tribes,  to  Natchez,  180C;  2,  a  road 
through  the  Creek  nations,  from  Athens,  in 
Georgia,  to  the  31st  d^;ree  of  north  latitude,  in 
the  direction  to  New  Orleans,  1806,  and  con- 
tinued by  act  of  1807,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Spanish  government,  through  the  then  Spanish 
territory  of  West  Florida  to  New  Orleans; 
3,  three  roads  through  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
open  an  intercourse  between  Georgia.  Tennessee, 
and  the  lower  Mississippi ;  and  more  than  twenty 
others  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  precedent  chiefly  relied  upon  was  that 
from  Athens  through  the  Creek  Indian  territory 
and  the  Spanish  dominions  to  New  Orleans.  It 
was  up  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  in  every 
particular— being  boUi  upon  Indian  territory 
within  our  dominions,  and  upon  foreign  territory 
beyond  them.  The  road  I  wanted  fell  within 
the  terms  of  both  these  qualifications.  It  was 
to  pass  through  tribes  within  our  own  territory, 
until  it  reached  the  Arkansas  River:  there  it 
met  the  foreign  boundary  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1819,  which  gave  away,  not  only 
Texas,  but  half  the  Arkansas  besides ;  and  the 
bill  which  I  brought  in  provided  for  continuing 
the  road,  with  the  assent  of  Mexico,  from  this 
boimdary  to  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Upper  del  Norte. 
I  deemed  it  fair  to  give  additional  emphasis  to 
this  precedent,  by  showing  that  I  had  it  from 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  said : 

"  For  a  knowledge  of  this  precedent,  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself.  In  a  late  excursion  to  Virginia,  I 
availed  myself  of  a  broken  day  to  call  and  pay 
my  respects  to  that  patriarchal  statesman.  The 
individual  must  manage  badly,  Mr.  President, 


who  can  find  hintfelf  in  the  presence  of  that 
great  man,  and  retire  from  it  without  bringing 
off  some  fact,  or  some  maxim,  of  eminent  utility 
to  the  human  race.  I  trust  that  t  did  not  so 
manage.  I  trust  that,  in  bringing  off  a  fact 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  precedent, 
which  is  to  remove  the  only  serious  objection  to 
the  road  in  question,  I  have  done  a  service,  if  not 
to  the  human  fiunily,  at  least  to  the  citizens  of 
the  two  greatest  Bepublics  in  the  world.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  that  1 
called  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  conversation, 
among  other  things,  turned  upon  roads.  lie 
spoke  of  one  firom  Georgia  to  New  Orleans^ 
made  during  the  last  term  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration. He  said  there  was  a  manuscript  map 
of  it  in  the  libraiy  of  Congress  (formerly  hu 
own),  bound  up  in  a  certam  volume  of  maps, 
which  he  described  to  me.  On  my  return  to 
Washmgton,  I  searched  the  statute  book,  and  I 
found  the  acts  whioh  authorised  the  road  to  be 
made :  they  are  the  same  which  I  have  just  read 
to  the  Senate.  I  searched  the  Congress  Library, 
and  I  found  the  volume  of  maps  which  he  had 
described;  and  here  it  is  (presenting  a  huge 
folio),  and  there  is  the  map  of  the  road  from 
Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  which,  marked  in  blue  ink,  is 
traced  through  the  then  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Spain!" 

The  foreign  part  of  the  road  was  the  difficulty, 
and  was  not  entirely  covered  by  the  precedent 
That  was  a  road  to  our  own  city,  and  no  other 
direct  territorial  way  from  the  Southern  States 
than  through  the  Spanish  province  of  West 
Florida:  this  was  a  road  to  be,  not  only  on 
foreign  territory,  but  to  go  to  a  foreign  country. 
Some  Senators,  favorable  to  the  bill,  were 
startled  at  it,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Massachusetts, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  part  of  the  section 
which  provided  for  this  ex-territorial  national 
highway ;  but  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
bill  itself  providing  for  protection  to  a  branch 
of  commerce.  Mr.  Lowrie,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
could  not  admit  the  force  of  the  objection,  and 
held  it  to  be  only  a  modification  of  what  was 
now  done  for  the  protection  of  commerce — ^the 
substitution  of  land  for  water ;  and  indtenced  the 
sums  annually  spent  in  maintaining  a  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  most  remote 
oceans  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Van  Burcn, 
thought  the  government  was  bound  to  extend 
the  same  protection  to  this  branch  of  trade  as 
to  any  other;  and  the  road  upon  the  foreign 
territory  was  only  to  be  marked  out,  not  made. 
Mr.  Macon  thought  the  question  no  great  mat- 
ter. Formerly  Indian  traders  followed ''  tracts :  ^ 
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now  they  must  hftve  roads.    He  did  not  care 
for  precedents :  they  are  generally  good  or  bad 
as  they  suit  or  cross  our  purposes.    The  case 
of  the  road  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was  dlfierent. 
That  road  was  made  among  Indians  ccmparar 
tively  civilized,  and  who  had  some  notions  of 
property.    But  the  proposed  road  now  tb  be 
marked  out  would  pass  through  wild  tribes  who 
think  of  nothing  but  killing  and  robbing  a  white 
man  the  moment  they  see  him,  and  would  not 
be  restrained  by  treaty  obligations  even  if  they 
entered  into  them.    Col.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
had  never  hesitated  to  vote  the  money  which 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  or  property 
of  our  sea-fiuing  men,  or  for  Atlantic  fortifica- 
tions, or  to  suppress  piracies.    We  had,  at  this 
session  voted  $500,000  to  suppress  piracy  in  the 
West  Indies.   We  build  ships  of  war,  erect  light- 
houses, spend  annual  millions  for  the  protection 
of  ocean  conmierce ;  and  he  could  not  suppose 
thatihe  sum  proposed  in  this  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  an  inland  branch  oJT  trade  so  valuable  to 
the  West  could  be  denied.    Mr.  Kelly,  of  Ala- 
bama,  said  the  great  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
cherish  and  foster  a  branch  of  commerce  already 
in  existence.    It  is  carried  on  by  land  through 
several  Indian  tribes.    To  be  safe,  a  road  must  be 
had— a  right  of  way—"  a  trace,^^  if  you  please. 
To  answer  its  purpose,  this  road,  or  ^trace^^ 
must  pass  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
and  extend  several  hundred  miles  through  the 
wilderness  country,  in  the  Mexican  Republic  to 
the  settlements  with  which  the  traffic  must  be 
carried  on.   It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
Mexican  government  is  in  the  germ  of  its  exist- 
ence, struggling  with  difficulties  that  we  have 
long  since  surmounted,  and  may  not  feel  it  con- 
venient to  make  the  road,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
permit  us  to  mark  it  out  upon  her  soil ;  which  is 
all  that  this  bill  proposes  to  do  within  her  limits. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  would  vote  for  the 
bill.    The  only  question  with  him  was,  whether 
commerce  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage  on 
the  proposed  route  j   and,   being  satisfied  that 
it  could  be,  he  should  vote  for  the  bill.    Mr. 
Brown,  of  Ohio  (Ethan  A.),  was  very  glad  to 
hear  such  sentiments  from  the   Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  hoped   that  a  reciprocal   good 
feeling  would  always  prevail  between  different 
sections  of  the  Union.    He  thought  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and  approved  the 
policy  of  gettmg  the  road  upon  Mexican  territory 


with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  government 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  vote — 30 
to  12 ;  and  these  are  the  names  of  the  Senators 
voting  for  and  against  it : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Bouligny, 
Brown,  D' Wolf,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Holmes 
of  Miss.,  Jackson  (the  General),  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Johnston  ^f  Lou.,  Kelly,  Knight 
Lanman,  Lloyd  of  Mass.,  Lowrie,  Mcnvaine, 
McLean,  Noble,  Palmer,  Parrott,  Ruggles,  Sey- 
mour, Smith,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tan 
Buren,  Van  Dyke— 30. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Clayton, 
Cobb,  Gaillard,  Hayne,  Holmes  of  Maine,  King 
of  Ala.,  King  of  N.  Y.,  Maoon,  Tazewell,  Wil- 
liams— 12. 

It  passed  the  House  of  Heprcsentatives  by  a 
majority  of  thirty — received  the  approving  ag- 
nature  of  Mr.  Monroe,  among  the  last  acts  of 
his  public  life — was  carried  into  effect  by  his 
successor,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams — and  this 
road  has  remained  a  thoroughfare  of  commerce 
between  Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
western  internal  provinces  ever  since. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

PRESroENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTIAL   ELEC- 
TION IN  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEQEa. 

Four  candidates  were  before  the  people  for  the 
oflSce  of  President— General  Jackson,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  nom- 
inated in  a  caucua  of  democratic  members  of 
Congress ;  but  being  a  minority  of  the  members, 
and  the  nomination  not  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  carried  no  authority  along  with  it. 
and  was  of  no  service  to  the  object  of  its  choice. 
General  Jackson  was  the  candidate  of  the  peo- 
ple, brought  forward  by  the  masses.  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were  brought  forward  by 
bodies  of  their  friends  in  different  States.  The 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes  was  261 ;  of 
which  it  required  131  to  make  an  election.  No 
one  had  that  number.  General  Jackson  was 
the  highest  on  the  list,  and  had  99  votes;  Mr. 
Adams  84;  Mr.  Crawford  41;  Mr.  Clay  37. 
No  one  having  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  elect- 
ors, the  election  devolved  upon  the  House  of 
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ReprcsentatiYcs ;  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  a  separate  chapter. 

In  the  vice-presidential  election  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  John  0,  Calhoun  (who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  canvass  had  been  a  candidate 
for  the  Prcsidencj,  but  had  been  withdrawn  by 
his  friends  in  Pennsjlvania,  and  put  forward 
for  Tice-President),  received  182  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  was  elected.  Mr.  Nathan 
Sandford,  Senator  in  Congress  from  New-York, 
had  been  placed  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Clay, 
and  received  30  votes.  The  24  votes  of  Vir- 
ginia were  given  to  Mr.  Macon,  as  a  compli- 
ment, he  not  being  a  candidate,  and  having 
refused  to  become  one.  The  nine  votes  of 
Georgia  were  given  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  also  as  a 
compliment,  he  not  being  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  had  been  nominated 
in  the  Congress  caucus  with  Mr.  Crawford, 
but  finding  the  proceedings  of  that  caucus  un- 
acceptable to  the  people  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  canvass.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  only  sub- 
stantive vice-presidential  candidate  before  the 
people,  and  his  election  was  an  evidence  of  good 
feeling  in  the  North  towards  southern  men — he 
receiving  the  main  part  of  his  votes  from  that 
quarter — 114  votes  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  only  68  from  the  slaveholding.  A 
southern  man,  and  a  slaveholder,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  indebted  to  northern  men  and  non-slave- 
holders, for  the  honorable  distinction  of  an  elec- 
tion in  the  electoral  colleges — the  only  one  in 
the  electoral  colleges — the  only  one  on  all  the 
lists  of  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates who  had  that  honor.  Surely  there  was 
no  disposition  in  the  free  States  at  that  time  to 
be  unjust,  or  unkind  to  the  South. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DEATH  OP  JOHN  TAYLOR,  OF  CAROLINE. 

For  by  that  designation  was  discriminated,  in 
his  own  State,  the  eminent  republican  statesman 
of  Virginia,  who  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  in 
the  first  term  of  General  Washington's  adminia- 
tration,  and  in  the  last  term  of  Mr.  Monroe — 
and  who,  having  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself 


from  that  high  station  during  the  intermediate 
thirty  years,  devoted  himself  to  the  noble  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  literature,  the  study  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  the  service  of  his  State  or 
county  when  called  by  his  fellow-dtizeuB.  Per- 
sonally I  knew  him  but  slightly,  our  meeting  in 
the  Senate  being  our  first  acquaintance,  and  our 
senatorial  association  limited  to  the  smgle  ses- 
sion of  which  he  was  a  member — 1823-24 ; — at 
the  end  of  which  he  died.  But  all  my  observa- 
tion of  him,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  de- 
portment, went  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  his 
individuality  of  character,  and  high  qualities 
of  the  head  and  the  heart  I  can  hardly  figure 
to  myself  the  ideal  of  a  republican  statesman 
more  perfect  and  complete  than  he  was  in  re- 
ality : — ^plain  and  solid,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  ready 
and  vigorous  debater,  acute  and  comprehensive, 
ripe  in  all  historical  and  political  knowledge,  in- 
nately republican— modest,  courteous,  benevolent, 
hospitable — a  skilful,  practical  farmer,  giving  hia 
time  to  his  farm  and  his  bookA,  when  not  called 
by  an  emergency  to  the  public  service — and  re- 
turning to  his  books  and  his  farm  when  the 
emergency  was  over.  Uis  whole  character  was 
announced  in  his  looks  and  deportment,  and  in 
his  uniform  (senatorial)  dress — ^the  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  pantaloons  of  the  same  "London 
brown,"  and  m  the  cut  of  a  former  fashion — 
beaver  hat  with  ample  brim — fine  white  linen 
— and  a  gold-headed  cane,  carried  not  for  show, 
but  for  use  and  support  when  walking  and 
bending  under  the  heaviness  of  years.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould 
with  Mr.  Macon,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
them  together,  looking  like  two  Grecian  sages, 
and  showing  that  regard  for  each  other  which 
every  one  felt  for  them  both.  He  belonged  to 
that  constellation  of  great  men  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  Virginia  in  his  day,  and  the  light  of 
which  was  not  limited  to  Virginia,  or  our  Ame- 
rica, but  spread  through  the  bounds  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  lie  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  political  and  agricultural,  of  w^hich  his 
Arator  in  one  class,  and  his  Construction  Con- 
strued in  another,  were  the  principal — one 
adorning  and  exalting  the  plough  with  the  attri- 
butes of  science;  the  other  exploring  the  confines 
of  the  federal  and  the  State  governments,  and 
presenting  a  mine  of  constitutional  law  very  pro- 
fitably to  be  examined  by  the  political  student 
who  will  not  be  repulsed  from  a  banquet  of  rich 
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ideas,  hy  the  quaint  Sir  Edward  Coke  style — 
(the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
republican  statesman,  and  the  crown  officer  of 
Elizabeth  and  James) — in  which  it  is  dressed. 
Devotion  to  State  rights  was  the  ruling  feature 
of  his  policy;  and  to  keep  both  governments, 
State  and  federal,  within  their  respective  consti- 
tutional orbits,  was  the  labor  of  his  political  life. 
In  the  years  1798  and  'QO,  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  State, 
called  into  service  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times ;  and  was  selected  on  account  of  the  dignity 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  his  power  and  rea- 
diness in  debate,  and  his  signal  devotion  to  the 
rights  of  the  States,  to  bring  forward  those  cele- 
brated resolutions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  conceived, 
which  his  friends  sanctioned,  which  Mr.  Madison 
drew  up,  and  which  "  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline," 
presented; — which  are  a  perfect  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  our  duplicate  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  the  federal  government; — and  which,  in  their 
declaration  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  appeal  to  other 
States  for  their  co-operation,  had  nothing  in  view 
but  to  initiate  a  State  movement  by  two-thirds  of 
the  States  (the  number  required  by  the  fifth 
article  Of  the  federal  constitution),  to  amend,  or 
authoritatively  expound  the  constitution; — the 
idea  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
any  act  of  Congress  being  expressly  disclaimed 
at  the  time 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
EEPRE5ENTATIVES. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  practical  working,  was 
entirely  diflerent  in  the  election  of  Preadent  and 
Vice-President — ^that  by  the  theory,  the  people 
were  only  to  choose  electors,  to  whoso  superior 
intelligence  the  choice  of  fit  persons  for  these 
high  stations  was  entirely  committed — and  that, 
in  practice,  this  theory  had  entirely  failed  from 
the  beginning.  From  the  very  first  election  the 
electors  were  made  subordinate  to  the  people, 
having  no  choice  of  their  own,  and  pledged  to 
deliver  their  votes  for  a  particular  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  those  who  elected  them« 


Thus  the  theory  had  failed  in  its  application  to 
the  electoral  college;  but  there  might  be  a 
second  or  contingent  election,  and  has  been ;  and 
here  the  theory  of  the  constitution  has  failed 
again.  In  the  event  of  no  choice  being  made  bj 
the  electors,  either  for  want  of  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes  being  given  to  any  one,  or  on  ac- 
count of  an  equal  majority  for  two,  the  Hou^ 
of  Representatives  became  an  electoral  college 
for  the  occasion,  limited  to  a  choice  out  of  the 
five  highest  (before  the  constitution  was  amend- 
ed), or  the  two  highest  having  an  equal  majority. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  were  not 
then  voted  for  separately,  or  with  any  designa- 
tion of  their  ofSce.  All  appeared  upon  the 
record  as  presidential  nominees — the  highest  oq 
the  list  having  a  majority,  to  be  President ;  the 
next  highest,  also  having  a  majority,  to  be  Vice- 
President  ;  but  the  people,  from  the  b^inniog. 
had  discruninated  between  tlie  persons  for  these 
respective  places,  always  meaning  one  on  thdr 
ticket  for  President,  the  other  for  Vice-PresidenL 
But,  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution  and  its 
words,  those  intended  Vice-Presidents  might  he 
elected  President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, either  by  being  among  the  five  highest 
when  there  was  no  majority,  or  being  one  of  two 
in  an  equal  majority.  This  theory  failed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  first  electiozu 
the  demos  krateo  principle — the  people  to  gov- 
ern— prevailing  there  as  in  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  overruling  the  constitutional  design  in  each. 
The  first  election  in  the  House  of  Reprcscntir 
tives  was  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr, 
in  the  session  of  1800-1801.  These  gentlemen 
had  each  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  an  equal  majority  — 73  each 
— Mr.  Burr  being  intended  for  Vico-PrcsidcnL 
One  of  the  contingencies  had  then  occurred  in 
which  the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  federalists  had  acted  more 
wisely,  one  of  their  State  electoral  coll<^s  (that 
of  Rhode  Island),  having  withheld  a  vote  fix>m 
the  intended  Vice-President  on  their  side.  Mr. 
Charles  Colesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  so  prevented  an  equality  of  votes  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  John  Adams.  It  would 
have  been  entirely  constitutional  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  have  elected  Mr.  Bun- 
President,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  democratic  principle,  which  requires 
the  will  of  the  majority  to  bo  complied  with. 
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The  federal  States  undertook  to  elect  Mr.  Burr, 
and  kept  up  the  struggle  for  seven  days  and 
uightSj  and  until  the  thirty-sixth  ballot.  There 
were  sixteen  States,  and  it  required  the  ooncur- 
rcnco  of  nine  to  effect  an  election.  Until  the 
tliirty-sixth  Mr.  Jefferson  had  eight,  Mr.  Burr 
six,  and  two  were  divided.  On  the  thirty-sixth 
ballot  Mr.  Jefferson  had  ten  States  and  was 
elected.  General  Hamilton,  though  not  then  in 
public  life,  took  a  decided  part  in  this  election, 
rising  above  all  personal  and  all  party  considera- 
tions', and  urging  the  federalists  from  the  begin- 
ning to  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  Thus  the  demo- 
cratic principle  prevailed.  The  choice  of  the 
people  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  the  struggle  was  fatal  to  those  who 
had  opposed  that  principle.  The  federal  party 
was  broken  down,  and  at  the  ensuing  Congress 
elections,  was  left  in  a  small  minority.  Its  can- 
didate at  the  ensuing  presidential  election  receiv- 
ed but  fourteen  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  Burr,  in  whose  favor,  and  with 
whose  connivance  the  struggle  had  been  made, 
was  ruined — ^fcU  under  the  ban  of  the  republican 
party,  disappeared  from  public  life,  and  was  only 
seen  afterwards  in  criminal  enterprises,  and  end- 
ing his  life  in  want  and  misery.  The  constitu- 
tion itself,  in  that  particular  (the  mode  of  elec- 
tion), was  broken  down,  and  had  to  be  amended  so 
as  to  separate  the  presidential  from  the  vice-presi- 
dential ticket,  giving  each  a  separate  vote ;  and 
in  the  event  of  no  election  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges, sending  each  to  separate  houses — the  three 
highest  on  the  presidential  lists  to  the  House  of 
Representatives, — the  two  highest  on  the  vioe- 
presidcntial,  to  the  Senate.  And  thus  ended 
the  first  struggle  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (in  relation  to  the  election  of  President), 
between  the  theory  of  the  constitution  and  the 
democratic  principle — triumph  to  the  principle, 
ruin  to  its  opposcrs,  and  destruction  to  the  clause 
in  the  constitution,  which  permitted  such  a 
stnigglo. 

The  second  presidential  election  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  under  the  amended  consti- 
tution, which  carried  the  throe  highest  on  the 
list  to  the  House  when  no  one  had  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes.  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, were  the  three,  their  respective  votes  being 
99,  84,  41 ;  and  in  this  caae  a  second  struggle 


took  place  between  the  theory  of  the  constita* 
tion  and  the  democratic  principle;  and  with 
eventual  defeat  to  the  opposers  of  that  principle, 
though  temporarily  successful.  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected,  though  General  Jackson  was  the  chowe 
of  the  people,  having  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  and  being  undoubtedly  the  second 
choice  of  several  States  whose  votes  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Clay  (at  the 
general  ele^'Jon).  The  representatives  from 
some  of  these  States  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  to 
Mr.  Adams,  upon  the  argument  that  he  was  best 
qualified  for  the  station,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  our  institutions  to  elect  a  military 
chieftain — an  argument  which  assumed  a  guard- 
ianship over  the  people,  and  implied  the  necessity 
of  a  superior  intelligence  to  guide  them  for  their 
own  good.  The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was 
perfectly  constitutional,  and  as  such  fully  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  people ;  but  it  was  also  a  viola- 
tion of  th3  demo9  krateo  principle;  and  that 
violation  was  signally  rebuked.  All  the  repre- 
sentatives who  voted  against  the  will  of  their 
constituents,  lost  their  favor,  and  disappeared 
fh>m  public  life.  The  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  largely  changed 
at  the  first  general  election,  and  presented  a  full 
opposition  to  the  new  President  Mr.  Adams 
himself  was  injured  by  it,  and  at  the  ensuing 
presidential  election  was  beaten  by  General 
Jackson  more  than  two  to  one — 178  to  83.  Mr. 
Clay,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  House  for  Mr. 
Adams,  and  afterwards  took  upon  himself  the 
mission  of  reconciling  the  people  to  his  election 
in  a  series  of  publk  speeches,  was  himself  crip- 
pled in  the  effort,  lost  his  place  in  the  democratic 
party,  joined  the  whigs  (then  called  national 
republicans),  and  has  since  presented  the  dis- 
heartening spectacle  of  a  former  great  leader 
figuring  at  the  head  of  his  ancient  foes  in  all 
their  defeats,  and  lingering  on  their  rear  in  their 
victories.  The  democratic  principle  was  again 
victor  over  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  and 
great  and  good  were  the  results  that  ensued.  It 
vindicated  the  demoa  in  their  right  and  their 
power,  and  showed  that  the  prefix  to  the  con- 
stitution, ^^We,  the  people,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish," &c.,  may  also  be  added  to  its  adminis- 
tration, showing  them  to  be  as  able  to  administer 
as  to  make  that  instrument  It  re-established 
parties  upon  the  basis  of  principle,  and  drew 
anew  party  lines,  then  almost  obliterated  under 
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the  fusion  of  parties  during  the  "  era  of  good 
feeling/'  and  the  efforts  of  leading  men  to  make 
personal  parties  for  themselves.  It  showed  the 
conservative  power  of  our  government  to  lie  in 
the  people,  more  than  in  its  constituted  authori- 
ties. It  showed  that  they  were  capahle  of  ex- 
ercising the  function  of  self-government.  It 
assured  the  supremacy  of  the  democracy  for  a 
long  time,  and  until  temporarily  lost  by  causes 
to  be  shown  in  their  proper  place  Finally,  it 
was  a  caution  to  all  public  men  against  future 
attempts  to  govern  presidential  elections  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  "  Thirty 
Years'  View  "  to  dwell  upon  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, except  as  showing  the  causes  and  the 
consequences  of  events ;  and,  under  this  aspect, 
it  becomes  the  gravity  of  history  to  tell  that,  in 
these  two  struggles  for  the  election  of  President, 
those  who  struggled  against  the  democratic 
principle  lost  their  places  on  the  political  theatre, 
— ^the  mere  voting  members  being  put  down  in 
their  States  and  districts,  and  the  eminent  actors 
for  ever  ostracised  from  the  high  object  of  their 
ambition.  A  subordinate  cause  may  hafre  had 
its  effect,  and  unjustly,  in  prejudicing  the  public 
mind  against  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay.  They 
had  been  political  adversaries,  had  co-operated  in 
the  election,  and  went  into  the  administration  to- 
gether. Mr.  Clay  received  the  ofiBce  of  Secretary 
of  State  from  Mr.  Adams,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  imputation  of  a  bargain  between  them. 

It  came  within  my  knowledge  (for  I  was  then 
intimate  with  Mr.  Clay),  long  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  probably  before  Mr.  Adams  knew  it 
himself,  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  support  him 
against  General  Jackson ;  and  for  the  reasons 
afterward  averred  in  his  public  speeches.  I  made 
this  known  when  occasions  required  me  to  speak 
of  it,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  friends  of  the 
impugned  parties.  It  went  into  the  newspapers 
upon  the  information  of  these  friends,  and  Mr. 
Clay  made  me  acknowledgments  for  it  in  a  let- 
ter, of  which  this  is  the  exact  copy : 

*•  /  Juive  received  a  paper  published  on  the 
20ih  ultimo,  at  Lemingtorij  in  Virginia^  in 
which  is  contained  an  article  stating  thai  you 
had,  to  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  expressed 
your  disbelief  of  a  charge  injurious  to  me, 
touching  the  late  presidential  election,  and 
thai  I  had  communicated  to  you  unequivocally, 
before  the  ISth  of  December,  1824,  my  determi- 


naiion  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  and  not  for 
General  Jackson,  Presuming  that  the  ptMi- 
cation  was  with  your  authority,  I  cannot  deny 
the  expression  of  proper  acknowledgments  for 
the  sense  of  justice  which  has  prompted  you  to 
render  this  voluntary  and  faithful  testimony,-^ 
This  letter,  of  which  I  now  have  the  originaL, 
was  dated  at  Washington  City,  December  6th, 
1827 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  heat  and  mid- 
dle of  the  canvass  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
beaten  by  General  Jackson,  and  when  the  testi- 
mony could  be  of  most  service  to  him.  It  went 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  was  quoted  and 
relied  upon  in  debates  in  Congress,  greatly  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  many  of  my  own  party. 
There  was  no  mistake  in  the  date,  or  the  fact 
I  left  Washington  the  15ih  of  December,  on  a 
visit  to  my  father-in-law.  Colonel  James  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  where 
Mrs.  Benton  then  was ;  and  it  was  before  I  left 
Washington  that  I  learned  from  Mr.  Clay  Imn- 
self  that  his  intention  was  to  support  Mr. 
Adams.  I  told  this  at  that  time  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Dowell, and  any  friends  that  chanced  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  gave  it  to  the  public  in  a  letter  which  was 
copied  into  many  newspapers,  and  is  preserve? 
in  Niles'  Register.  I  told  it  as  my  belief  to  Mr 
Jefferson  on  Christmas  evening  of  the  same  year, 
when  returning  to  Washington  and  making  a  call 
on  that  illustrious  man  at  his  seat,  Monticello ;  and 
believing  then  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  elected, 
and,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  would  bavt 
to  make  up  a  mixed  cabinet,  I  expressed  thav 
belief  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  using  the  term,  familial 
in  English  history,  of  ^^ broad  bottomed;'*^  anc! 
asked  him  how  it  would  do?  He  answered, 
"  Not  at  all — would  never  succeed — would  ruin 
all  engaged  in  it.'^  Mr.  Clay  told  his  intentions 
to  others  of  his  friends  from  an  early  period, 
but  as  they  remained  his  friends,  their  testhnony 
was  but  little  heeded.  Even  my  own,  in  the 
violence  of  party,  and  from  my  relationship  to 
Mrs.  Clay,  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect.  The 
imputation  of  "bargam"  stuck,  and  doubtless 
had  an  influence  in  the  election.  In  fact,  the 
circumstances  of  the  whole  affair — ^previous  an- 
tagonism between  the  parties,  actual  support  in 
the  election,  and  acceptance  of  high  ofiBce,  made 
up  a  case  against  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay  which 
it  was  hardly  safe  for  public  men  to  create  and 
to  brave,  however  strong  in  their  own  conscious* 
ness  of  integrity.    Still,  the  great  objection  to 
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the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  yiolation 
of  the  principle  demos  krateo  ;  and  in  the  ques- 
tion which  it  raised  of  the  capacity  of  the  demos 
to  choose  a  ^afo  President  for  themselves.  A 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  representative  from 
Missouri,  before  he  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  which  was  published  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  placed  the  objection  upon 
this  liigh  ground ;  and  upon  it  the  battle  was 
mainly  fought^  and  won.  It  was  a  victory  of 
principle,  and  should  not  be  disparaged  by  the 
admission  of  an  unfounded  and  subordinate 
cause. 

This  presidential  election  of  1824  is  remarkable 
under  another  aspect — ^as  having  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  caucus  nominations  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  members  of  Congress.  This  mode  of 
concentrating  public  opinion  began  to  be  prac- 
tised as  the  eminent  men  of  the  Revolution,  to 
whom  public  opinion  awarded  a  preference,  were 
passing  away,  and  when  new  men,  of  more  equal 
pretensions,  were  coming  upon  the  stage.  It 
was  tried  several  times  with  success  and  general 
approbation,  public  sentiment  having  been  fol- 
lowed, and  not  led,  by  the  caucus.  It  was  at- 
tempted m  1824,  and  failed,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Crawford  only  attending— others  not  attending, 
not  from  any  repugnance  to  the  practice,  as  their 
previous  conduct  had  shown,  but  because  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  friends  in  Congress,  and  would  assuredly 
receive  the  nomination.  All  the  rest,  therefore, 
refused  to  go  into  it :  all  joined  in  opposing  the 
"caucus  candidate,"  as  Mr.  Crawford  was  called  5 
all  united  in  painting  the  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion of  these  caucus  nominations,  and  the  ano- 
maly of  members  of  Congress  joining  in  them. 
By  their  joint  efiTorts  they  succeeded,  and  justly 
in  the  fact  though  not  in  the  motive,  in  rendering 
these  Congress  caucus  nominations  odious  to 
the  people,  and  broke  them  down.  They  were 
dropped,  and  a  different  mode  of  concentrating 
public  opinion  was  adopted — that  of  party  nomi- 
nations by  conventions  of  delegates  from  the 
States.  This  worked  well  at  first,  the  will  of 
the  people  bemg  strictly  obeyed  by  the  delegates, 
and  the  majority  making  the  nomination.  But 
it  quickly  degenerated,  and  became  obnoxious  to 
all  the  objections  to  Congress  caucus  nomina- 
tions, and  many  others  besides.  Members  of 
Congress  still  attended  them,  either  as  delegates 
or  88  lobby  managers.  Persons  attended  as 
Vol.  I.— 4 


delegates  who  had  no  constituency.  Delegates 
attended  upon  equivocal  appointments.  Double 
sets  of  delegates  sometimes  came  from  the  State, 
and  either  were*  admitted  or  repulsed,  as  suited 
the  views  of  the  majority.  Proxies  were  in- 
vented. Many  delegates  attended  with  the  sole 
view  of  establishing  a  daim  for  office,  and  voted 
accordingly.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  invent- 
ed, to  enable  the  minority  to  control  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  whole  proceeding  became  anom- 
alous and  irresponsible,  and  subversive  of  tlie 
will  of  the  people,  leaving  them  no  more  con- 
trol over  the  nomination  than  the  subjects  of 
kings  have  over  the  birth  of  the  child  which 
is  bom  to  rule  over  them.  King  Caucus  is  as 
potent  as  any  other  king  in  this  respect;  for 
whoever  gets  the  nomination — no  matter  how 
effected — becomes  the  candidate  of  the  party, 
from  the  necessity  of  union  against  the  opposite 
party,  and  from  the  indisposition  of  the  great 
States  to  go  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  balanced  by  thd  small  ones.  This  is  the  mode 
of  making  Presidents,  practised  by  both  parties 
now.  It  is  the  virtual  election !  and  thus  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  has  passed — not  only  from  the 
college  of  electors  to  which  the  constitution  con- 
fided it,  and  from  the  people  to  whom  the  prac- 
tice under  the  constitution  gave  it,  and  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  the  constitution 
provided  as  ultimate  arbiter— but  has  gone  to 
an  anomalous,  irresponsible  body,  unknown  to 
law  or  constitution,  unknown  to  the  early  ages 
of  our  government,  and  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  composing  it,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  interlopers  attending  it, 
have  no  other  view  either  in  attending  or  in  pro- 
moting the  nomination  of  any  particular  man, 
than  to  get  one  elected  who  will  enable  them  to 
eat  out  of  the  public  crib — ^who  will  give  them  a 
key  to  the  public  crib. 

The  evil  is  destructive  to  the  rights  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  to  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions. The  remedy  is  in  the  application  of  the 
democratic  principle — the  people  to  vote  direct 
for  President  and  Vice-President;  and  a  second 
election  to  be  held  immediately  between  the  two 
highest,  if  no  one  has  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  on  the  first  trial.  But  this  would  re- 
quire an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  not  to 
be  effected  but  by  a  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  the  sanction  uf 
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three -fourths  of  the  States — &  consummation  to 
which  the  strength  of  the  people  has  not  yet 
heen  equal,  but  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
despair.  The  great  parliamentary  reform  in 
Great  Britain  was  only  carried  after  forty  years 
of  continued,  annual,  persevering  exertion.  Our 
constitutional  reform,  in  this  point  of  the  presi- 
dential election,  may  require  but  a  few  years ;  in 
the  meanwhile  I  am  for  the  people  to  select,  as 
well  as  electj  their  candidates,  and  for  a  reference 
to  the  House  to  choose  one  out  of  three  presented 
by  the  people,  instead  of  a  caucus  nomination  of 
whom  it  pleased.  (The  House  of  Representatives 
is  no  longer  the  small  and  dangerous  electoral  col* 
legQ  that  it  once  was.  Instead  of  thirteen  States 
we  now  have  thirty-one ;  instead  of  sixty-five 
representatives,  we  have  now  above  two  hundred. 
Responsibility  in  the  House  is  now  well  establish- 
ed, and  political  ruin,  and  personal  humiliation,  at- 
tend the  violation  of  the  will  of  the  State.  No 
man  could  be  elected  now,  or  endeavor  to  be 
elected  (after  the  experience  df  1800  and  1824), 
who  is  not  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  the  Union.  The  lesson  of  those 
times  would  deter  imitation,  and  the  democratic 
principle  would  again  crush  all  that  were  instru- 
mental in  thwarting  the  public  will.  There  is 
no  longer  the  former  danger  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  nor  any  thing  in  it  to  justify  a 
previous  resort  to  such  assemblages  as  our  na- 
tional conventions  have  got  to  be.  The  House 
is  legal  and  responsible,  which  the  convention  is 
not,  with  a  better  chance  for  integrity,  as  having 
be^i  actually  elected  by  the  people ;  and  more 
restrained  by  position,  by  public  opinion,  and  a 
dause  in  the  constitution  from  the  acceptance  of 
office  from  the  man  they  elect.  It  is  the  consti- 
tutional umpire ;  and  until  the  constitution  is 
amended,  I  am  for  acting  upon  it  as  it  is. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    OCCUPATION  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

This  subject  had  begun  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  the  public  mind,  and  I  brought  a  bill  into  the 
Senate  to  enable  the  President  to  possess  and  re- 
tain the  country.  The  Joint  occupation  treaty 
of  1818  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  it  was  my 


policy  to  terminate  such  occupation,  and  hold 
the  Columbia  (or  Oregon)  exclusively,  as  we  had 
the  admitted  right  to  do  while  the  question  of 
title  was  depending.  The  British  had  no  title, 
and  were  simply  working  for  a  division — for  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  harbor  at  its 
mouth — and  waiting  on  time  to  ripen  their  joint 
occupation  into  a  claim  for  half.  I  knew  this,  and 
wished  to  terminate  a  joint  tenancy  wliich  could 
only  be  injurious  to  ourselves  while  it  lasted 
and  jeopard  our  rights  when  it  terminated.  The 
bill  which  I  brought  in  proposed  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  President  to  act  efficiently, 
with  a  detatchment  of  the  army  and  navy;  and 
in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  the  whole  question 
of  title  and  of  policy  came  up ;  and,  in  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  I  found  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  defend  both.  I  now  give  some 
extracts  from  that  reply,  as  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  British  pretension,  founded  upon  her 
own  exhibition  of  title,  and  showing  that  she 
had  none  south  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  that 
we  were  only  giving  her  a  claim,  by  putting  her 
possession  on  an  equality  with  our  own.  These 
extracts  will  show  the  history  of  the  case  as  it 
then  stood — as  it  remained  invalidated  in  all  sub- 
sequent discussion — and  according  to  which,  and 
after  twenty  years,  and  when  the  question  had 
assumed  a  war  aspect,  it  was  finally  settled. 
The  bill  did  not  pass,  but  received  an  encouraging 
vote — fourteen  senators  voting  favorably  to  it 
They  were : 

Messrs.  Barbour,  Benton,  Bouligny,  Cobb, 
Hayne,  Jackson  (the  General),  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Lloyd  of 
Massachusetts,  Mills,  Noble,  Ruggles,  Talbot, 
Thomas. 

"  Mr.  Benton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dickerson,  said 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  speak  to  this  bill. 
Always  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  Senate,  he  was  particularly  so 
at  this  moment,  when  the  session  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  a  hundred  bills  upon  the  table 
were  each  demanding  attention.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  Columbia  River  was  a  subject  which 
had  engao;ed  the  deliberations  of  Congress  for 
four  years  past,  and  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
might  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  upon  it.  Rest- 
ing upon  this  belief,  Mr.  B.,  as  reporter  of  the 
bill,  had  limited  himself  to  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing its  progress,  and  of  holdinjr  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  answer  any  inquiries  which  might  be  put. 
Inquiries  he  certainly  expected ;  but  a  general 
assault,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  scsFion,  upon 
the  prindple,  the  policy,  and  the  details  of  the 
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bill,  had  not  been  anticipated.  Such  an  asfsault 
had,  however,  been  made  by  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  D.).  and  Mr.  B.  would  be 
unfaithful  to  his  duty  if  he  did  not  repel  it.  In 
discharging  this  duty,  he  would  lose  no  time  in 
going  over  the  gentleman's  calculations  about 
the  expense  of  getting  a  member  of  Congress 
frooi  the  Oregon  to  the  Potomac ;  nor  would  he 
solve  his  difficulties  about  the  shortest  and  best 
route — whether  Cape  Horn  should  be  doubled,  a 
new  route  explored  under  the  north  pole,  or 
mountains  climbed,  whose  aspiring  summits  pre- 
sent twelve  feet  of  defying  snow  t«  the  burning 
rays  of  a  July  sun.  Mr.  B.  looked  upon  these 
calculations  and  problems  as  so  many  dashes  of 
the  gentleman's  witj  and  admitted  that  wit  was 
an  excellent  article  m  debate,  equally  convenient 
for  embellishing  an  argument,  and  concealing 
the  want  of  one.  For  which  of  these  purposes 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey  had  amused  the 
Senate  with  the  wit  in  question,  it  was  not  for 
Mr.  B.  to  say,  nor  should  he  undertake  to  dis- 
turb him  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  honor 
which  he  had  won  thereby,  and  would  proceed 
directly  to  speak  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

"  It  is  now,  Mr.  President,  continued  Mr.  B., 
precisely  two  and  twenty  years  since  a  contest 
for  the  Columbia  has  been  going  on  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  contest 
originated  with  the  discovery  of  the  river  itself. 
The  moment  that  we  discovered  it  she  claimed 
it ;  and  without  a  color  of  title  in  her  hand,  she 
has  labored  ever  since  to  overreach  us  in  the 
arts  of  negotiation,  or  to  bully  us  out  of  our  dis- 
covery by  menaces  of  war. 

'•  In  the  year  1790,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston,  discovered  the 
Columbia  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea ;  and  in 
1803,  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  complete  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  river,  from  its  source 
downwards,  and  to  take  formal  possession  in 
the  name  of  their  government.  In  1793  Sir 
Alexander  McKenzie  bad  been  sent  from  Canada 
by  the  British  Government  to  effect  the  same 
object ;  but  he  missed  the  sources  of  the  river, 
fell  upon  the  TacoiUche  TesaCy  and  struck  the 
Pacific  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

"  In  1803,  the  United  States  acquired  Louisiana, 
and  with  it  an  open  question  of  boundaries  for 
that  vast  province.  On  the  side  of  Mexico  and 
Florida  this  question  was  to  be  settled  with 
the  King  of  Spain;  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, with  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It 
happened  in  the  very  time  that  we  were  signing 
a  treaty  hi  Paris  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
that  we  were  signing  another  in  London  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
northwest  possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  negotiators 
of  each  were  ignorant  of  what  the  others  had 
done ;  and  on  remitting  the  two  treaties  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification,  that 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  ratified  with- 


'  out  restriction ;  the  other,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth  article.  It  was  this  article  which  ad- 
justed the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it,  because,  by  possibili- 
ty, it  might  jeopard  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana.  The  treaty  was  sent  back  to  London, 
the  fifth  article  expunged;  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, acting  then  as  upon  a  late  occasion, 
rejected  the  whole  treaty,  when  it  failed  in  se- 
curing the  precise  advantage  of  which  it  was 
in  search. 

"  In  the  year  1807,  another  treaty  was  negoti-  * 
ated  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  negotiators  on  both  sides  were  then 
possessed  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  her  boundaries  to 
the  north  and  west  were  undefined.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  boundary  was  a  point  in  the  nego- 
tiat'on.  and  continued  efforts  were  made  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  to  overreach  the  Ame- 
ricans, with  respect  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Without  presenting  any 
claim,  they  endeavored  to  *  leave  a  nest  egg  for 
future  pretensions  in  that  quarter.^  {State 
Papers^  1822-3.)  -Finally,  an  article  was  agreed 
to.  The  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
was  to  be  followed  west,  as  far  as  the  territories 
of  the  two  countries  extended  in  that  direction, 
with  a  proviso  against  its  application  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
treaty  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  1803.  It  was 
never  ratified.    For  causes  unconnected  with  the 

Questions  of  boundary,  it  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
efferson  without  a  reference  to  the  Senate. 
"At  Ghent,  in  1814,  the  attempts  of  1803  and 
1807  were  renewed.  The  British  plenipotentia- 
ries offered  articles  upon  the  subject  of  the  boun- 
dary, and  of  the  northwest  coast,  of  the  same 
character  with  those  previously  offered ;  but  no- 
thing could  be  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  upon 
the  subject  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  signed  at 
that  place. 

"At  London,  in  1818,  the  negotiations  upon 
this  point  were  renewed;  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  first  time,  uncovered  the  ground 
upon  which  its  pretensions  rested.  Its  plenipo- 
tentiaries, Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Goulboum, 
asserted  (to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  own 
words,  as  reported  by  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush) 
*That  former  voyages,  and  principally  that  of 
Captain  Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the  rights 
derived  from  aiscovery ;  and  they  alluded  to  pur- 
chases from  the  natives  south  of  the  river  Co- 
lumbia, which  they  alleged  to  have  been  made 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  They  did 
not  make  any  formal  proposition  for  a  boundary, 
but  intimated  that  the  river  itself  was  the  most 
convenient  that  could  be  adopted,  and  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  any  which  did  not  give  them 
the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  r/rcrm  common 
with  the  United  States.' — Letter  from  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Rush,  October  20tli.  1820. 
To  this  the  American  plenipotentiaries  an- 
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swered,  in  a  way  better  calculated  to  encourage 
than  to  repulse  the  groundless  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain.  *  We  did  not  assert  (continue 
these  gentlemen  in  the  same  letter),  we  did  not 
assert  that  the  United  States  had  a  perfect  right 
to  that  country,  but  insisted  that  their  claim  was 
at  least  good  against  Great  Britain.  We  did  not 
know  with  precision  what  value  our  govern- 
ment set  on  the  country  to  the  westward  of  these 
mountains ;  but  we  were  not  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  which  should  be  tantamount 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  it.  It  was 
at  last  agreed,  but,  as  we  thought,  with  some  re- 
•luctance  on  the  part  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  the  country  on  the  northwest  coast, 
claimed  by  either  party,  should,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  claims  of  either,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  be  opened  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries.' 

^^  The  substance  of  this  agreement  was  inserted 
in.  the  convention  of  October,  1818.  It  con- 
stitutes the  third  article  of  that  treaty,  and  is 
the  same  upon  which  the  senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dickerson)  relics  for  excluding 
the  United  States  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia. 

''  In  subsequent  negotiations,  the  British  agents 
further  rested  their  claim  upon  the  discoveries 
of  McKenzie,  in  1793,  the  seizure  of  Astoria  du- 
ring the  late  war.  and  the  Nootka  Sound  Treaty, 
of  1790. 

"  Such  an  exhibition  of  title,  said  Mr.  B.,  is 
ridiculous,  and  would  be  contemptible  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  power  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  the  five  grounds  of  claim  which 
she  has  set  up,  not  one  of  them  is  tenable  against 
the  slightest  examination.  Cook  never  saw, 
much  less  took  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America^  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Columbia  River.  All  his  discoveries  were 
far  north  of  that  point,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
followed  up  by  possession,  without  which  the 
fact  of  discovery  would  confer  no  title.  The 
Indians  were  not  even  named  from  whom  the 
purchases  are  stated  to  have  been  made  anterior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Not  a  single  parti- 
cular is  given  which  could  identify  a  transaction 
of  the  kuid.  The  only  circumstance  mentioned 
applies  to  the  locality  of  the  Indians  supposed 
to  have  made  the  sale ;  and  that  circumstance 
invalidates  the  whole  claim.  They  are  said  to 
have  resided  to  the  ^  soiUfi"  of  the  Columbia ; 
by  consequence  they  did  not  reside  upon  it,  and 
could  have  no  right  to  sell  a  country  of  which 
they  were  not  the  possessors. 

''  McKenzie  was  sent  out  from  Canada,  in  the 
year  1793,  to  discover,  at  its  head,  the  river 
which  Captain  Gray  had  discovered  at  its  mouth, 
three  years  before.  But  McKenzie  missed  the 
object  of  his  search,  and  struck  the  Pacific  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  The  seizure  of  Astoria,  during  the  war, 
was  an  operation  of  arms,  conferring  no  more 
title  upon  Great  Britain  to  the  Columbia,  than 
the  capture  of  Castine  and  Detroit  gave  her  to 


Maine  and  Mkhigan.  This  new  ground  of  dahn 
was  set  up  by  Mr.  Bagot,  his  Britannic  Majest^-'s 
minister  to  this  republic,  in  1817,  and  set  up 
in  a  way  to  contradict  and  relinquish  all  their 
other  pretended  titles.  Mr.  Bagot  was  remon- 
stratmg  against  the  occupation,  by  the  United 
States,  of  the  Columbia  lUver,  and  reciting  that 
it  had  been  taken  possession  of,  in  his  Majestv'a 
name,  during  the  late  war,  *  and  had  sinck  been 
CONSIDERED  OS  forming  a  part  of  his  Majesty's 
domimons.  The  word  *  since^  is  exclusive  of 
all  previous  pretension,  and  the  Ghent  Treatv, 
which  stipulates  for  the  restoration  of  all  the 
captured  posts,  is  a  complete  extinguisher  to  this 
idle  pretension.  Finally,  the  British  negotiators 
have  been  driven  to  take  shelter  under  the  Noot- 
ka Sound  Treaty  of  1790.  The  character  of 
that  treaty  was  well  understood  at  the  time  that 
it  was  made,  and  its  terms  will  speak  for  them- 
selves at  the  present  day.  It  was  a  treaty  of 
concession,  and  not  of  acquisition  of  rights,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  so  character- 
ized bjr  the  opposition,  and  so  admitted  to  be  by 
the  mmistry.  at  the  time  of  its  communication  to 
the  British  Parliament. 

[Here  Mr.  B.  read  passages  from  the  speeches 
of  Air.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prove  the  character 
of  this  Treaty.] 

"  Mr.  Fox  said,  *  What,  then,  was  the  extent 
of  our  rights  before  the  convention — (whether 
admitted  or  denied  by  Spain  was  of  no  conse- 
quence)— and  to  what  extent  were  they  now 
secured  to  us  ?  We  possessed  and  exercised  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  without  re- 
straint or  limitation.  We  possessed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  carrying  on  fisheries  in  the 
South  Seas  equally  unlimited.  This  was  no 
barren  right,  but  a  right  of  which  we  had  avail- 
ed ourselves,  as  appeaj^  by  the  papers  on  the 
table,  which  showed  that  the  produce  of  it  had 
increased,  in  five  years,  from  twelve  to  ninety- 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  estate  we 
had,  and  were  daily  improving ;  it  was  not  to  be 
disgraced  by  the  name  of  an  acquisition.  The  ad- 
mission of  part  of  these  rights  by  Spain,  was  all  we 
had  obtamed.  Our  right,  before,  was  to  settle  in 
any  part  of  the  South  or  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  not  fortified  against  us  by  previous 
occupancy ;  and  we  were  now  restricted  to  settle 
in  certain  places  only,  and  under  certain  restric- 
tions. This  was  an  important  concession  on  our 
part.  Our  rights  of  fishing  extended  to  the 
whole  ocean,  and  now  it,  too,  was  limited,  and  to 
be  carried  on  within  certain  distances  of  the 
Spanish  settlements.  Our  right  of  making  set- 
tlements was  not,  as  now,  a  right  to  build  liuts. 
but  to  plant  colonies,  if  we  thought  proper. 
Surely  these  were  not  acquisitions,  or  rather 
conquests,  as  they  must  be  considered,  if  we 
were  to  judge  by  the  triumphant  language  re- 
specting them,  but  great  and  important  conces- 
sions. By  the  thiiS  article,  we  are  authorized 
to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas, 
unmolested,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  our 
fisheries,  and  to  land  on  the  unsettled  coasts^  for 
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the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives;  but, 
after  this  pompous  recognition  of  right  to  navi- 
gation, fishery,  and  commerce,  comes  another 
article,  the  sixth,  which  takes  away  the  right  of 
landing,  and  erecting  even  temporary  huts,  for 
any  purpose  but  that  of  carrying  on  the  fishery, 
and  amounts  to  a  complete  dereliction  of  all 
right  to  settle  in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce  with  the  natives.' — British  Parlia- 
mentary  History.  Vol.  28,  p.  990. 

"  Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply.  *  Having  finished  that 
part  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  which  referred  to  the. 
reparation,  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  the  next  point, 
namely,  that  gentleman's  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  other  articles  of  the  convention  were 
more  concessions,  and  not  acquisitions.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  Mr.  Pitt  maintained,  that  though 
what  this  country  had  gained  consistea  not  of 
new  rights,  it  certainly  did  of  new  advantages. 
Wo  had,  before,  a  right  to  the  Southern  whale 
fishery,  and  a  right  to  navigate  and  carry  on 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  trade  on 
the  coasts  of  any  part  of  Northwest  America ; 
but  that  right  not  only  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged, but  disputed  and  resisted :  whereas,  by 
the  convention,  it  was  secured  to  us — a  circum- 
stance which,  though  no  new  right,  was  a  new 
advantage.' — Same — p.  1002. 

^^  But,  continued  Mr.  Benton,  we  need  not 
take  the  character  of  the  treaty  even  from  the 
high  authority  of  these  rival  leaders  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  treaty  will  speak  for  itself. 
I  have  it  in  my  hand^  and  will  read  the  article 
relied  upon  to  sustam  the  British  claim  to  the 
Columbia  River. 

"*AETICLB  THIED  OF  THE  NOOTKA  SOUND 

TEEATY. 

"  *  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  to  preserve,  in  future,  a  perfect  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  re- 
spective subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  or 
molested,  either  in  navigating  or  carrying 
on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in 
the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  of 
those  seas  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the 
natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  settlements 
there ;  the  whole  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the  three 
following  articles.' 

'^  The  particular  clause  of  this  article,  relied 
upon  by  the  advocates  for  the  British  claim,  is 
that  which  gives  the  right  of  landing  on  parts 
of  the  Northwest  Coast,  not  already  occupied. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  commerce  and 
nmking  settlements.  The  first  inquiry  arising 
upon  this  clause  is,  whether  the  coast,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Columbia  River,  was  unoccupied 
at  the  date  of  the  Nootka  Sound  Treaty  ?  The 
answer  is  in  the  afiSrmative.  The  second  is, 
whether  the  £nglish  landed  upon  this  coast  while 
it  was  so  unoccupied  ?  The  answer  is  in  the 
negative ;  and  this  answer  puts  an  end  to  all  pre- 
tension of  British  claim  founded  upon  this  treaty, 


without  leaving  us  under  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  permission  to  land,  and 
to  make  settlements,  so  far  from  contemplating 
an  acquisition  of  territory,  was  limited  by  subsfr* 
quent  restrictions,  to  the  erection  of  temporary 
huts  for  the  personal  accommodation  of  fisher- 
men and  traders  only. 

"  Mr.  B.  adverted  to  the  inconsistency,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  of  following  the  49th  par- 
allel to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  refiising  to 
follow  it  any  further.  He  affirmed  that  the 
principle  which  would  make  that  parallel  a 
boundary  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  would 
carry  it  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  proved 
this  assertion  by  recurring  to  the  origin  of  that 
line.  It  grew  out  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that 
treaty  which,  in  1704^  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne  and  Louis  the  XlVth  and  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  dominions  in 
North  America.  The  tenth  article  of  that  treaty 
was  applicable  to  Louisiana  and  to  Canada.  It 
provided  that  commissioners  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  powers  to  adjust  the  boundary 
between  them.  The  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, and  did  fix  it.  The  parallel  of  49  de- 
grees was  fixed  upon  as  the  common  boundary 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  "  indefinitely  to 
the  West.^^  This  boundary  was  acquiesced  in 
for  a  hundred  years.  By  proposing  to  follow  it 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  British  Govern- 
ment admits  its  validity ;  by  refusing  to  follow 
it  out,  they  become  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  and  betray  a  determination  to  en- 
croach upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  undisguised  purpose  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement. 

"  The  truth  Ls,  Mr.  President,  continued  Mr. 
B.,  Great  Britain  has  no  color  of  title  to  the 
country  in  question.  She  sets  up  none.  There 
is  not  a  paper  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
which  a  British  minister  has  stated  a  claim.  I 
speak  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  not  of  the 
agents  employed  by  them.  The  claims  we 
have  been  examining  are  thrown  out  in  the  con- 
versations and  notes  of  diplomatic  agents.  No 
English  minister  has  ever  put  his  name  to  them, 
and  no  one  will  ever  risk  his  character  as  a 
statesman  by  venturing  to  do  so.  The  claim  of 
Great  Britain  is  nothing  but  a  naked  pretension, 
founded  on  the  double  prospect  of  benefiting 
herself  and  injuring  ^e  UnitcKl  States.  The  fur 
trader,  Sir  Alexander  McKenzio,is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  policy.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to  explore 
the  Columbia  River,  in  1793,  he,  nevertheless, 
urged  upon  the  British  Government  the  advan- 
tages of  taking  it  to  herself,  and  of  expelling  the 
Americans  from  the  whole  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  advice  accorded  too 
well  with  the  passions  and  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  government 
which  has  lost  no  opportunity,  since  the  peace 
of  '83,  of  aggrandizing  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  government  which  listens 
to  the  suggestions  of  its  experienced  subjects^ 
and  thus  an  individual,  in  the  humble  station  or 
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a  for  trader,  has  pmnted  oat  the  policy  which 
has  been  piirsued  by  every  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  from  Pitt  to  Canning,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  a  war  is  now  menaced. 

^For  a  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
McKcnzie  proposes  the  latitude  of  45  decrees,  be- 
cause that  latitude  is  necessary  to  give  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Great  Britain.  His  words  are : 
"  Let  the  line  begin  where  it  may  on  the  Missis-  , 
sippi,  it  must  be  continued  west,  till  it  termi-  , 
Dates  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  the 
Columbia,^  ! 

^  Mr.  B.  said  it  was  curious  to  observe  with 
what  closeness  every  suggestion  of  McKenzie 
had  been  followed  up  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  recommended  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Northwest  Company  should  be  united ;  and 
they  have  been  united.  He  proposed  to  extend 
the  fur  trade  of  Canada  to  the  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean ;  and  it  has  been  so  extended.  He 
proposed  that  a  chain  of  trading  posts  should  be 
formed  through  the  continent,  from  sea  to  sea ; 
and  it  has  been  formed.  He  recommended  that 
no  boundary  line  should  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  United  States,  which  did  not  give  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  the  British;  and  the  British 
ministry  declare  that  none  other  shall  be  formed. 
He  4)ropo.sed  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  fur 
trade  from  latitude  45  degrees  north ;  and  they 
have  it  even  to  the  Mandan  villages,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Council  Bluffs.  He  recom- 
mended the  expulsion  of  American  traders  from 
the  whole  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  they  are  expelled  from  it.  He  proposed  to 
command  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  it  will  be  commanded  the  moment  a  British 
fleet  takes  position  in  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Besides  these  specified  advantages,  McKen- 
zie alludes  to  other  'political  considerationSj^ 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  particu- 
larize. Doubtless  it  was  not.  They  were  suf- 
ficiently understood.  They  are  the  same  which 
induced  the  retention  of  the  northwestern  posts, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  the  same 
which  induced  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Madagascar ;  the  same  which  makes 
Great  Britain  covet  the  possession  of  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe." 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  only  state  it  as 
founded  upon—l.  Discovery  of  the  Columbia 
River  by  Capt.  Gray,  in  1790 ;  2.  Purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803  ;  3.  Discovery  of  the  Colum- 
bia from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  by  Lewis  and 
Ckrke,  in  1803 ;  4.  Settlement  of  Astoria,  in 
1811;  5.  Treaty  with  Spain,  1819;  6.  Contigu- 
ity and  continuity  of  settlement  and  possession. 
Nor  do  I  argue  the  question  of  the  advantages 
of  retaining  the  Columbia,  and  rcOising  to  di- 


vide or  alienate  our  territory  upon  it  I  merely 
state  them,  and  leave  their  value  to  result  from 
the  enumeration.  1.  To  keep  out  a  foreign 
power ;  2.  To  gain  a  seaport  with  a  military  and 
naval  station,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  3.  To 
save  the  fur  trade  in  that  region,  and  prevent 
our  Indians  from  being  tampered  with  by  British 
traders ;  4.  To  open  a  communication  for  com- 
mercial purposes  between  the  Mississif^  and 
the  Pacific ;  5.  To  send  the  lights  of  science  and 
of  religion  into  eastern  Asia. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  MB.  ADAMS'S  ADMINLSTCA- 

TION. 

On  the  4th  of  March  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  That  ad- 
dress— the  main  feature  of  the  inauguration  of 
every  President,  as  giving  the  outline  of  the  po- 
licy of  his  administration— furnished  a  topic 
against  Mr.  Adams,  and  went  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  parties  on  the  old  line  of  strict,  or  latitu- 
dinous,  construction  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
the  topic  of  internal  national  improvement  by 
the  federal  government  The  address  extolled 
the  value  of  such  wor)£S,  considered  the  constitu- 
tional objection  ss  yielding  to  the  for«e  of  argu- 
ment, expressed  the  hope  that  every  speculative 
(constitutional)  scruple  would  be  solved  in  a 
practical  blessing ;  and  declared  the  belief  that 
in  the  execution  of  such  works  posterity  would 
derive  a  fervent  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  our 
Union,  and  most  deeply  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  beneficent  action  of  our  government.  The 
declaration  of  principles  which  would  give  so 
much  power  to  the  government,  and  the  danger 
of  which  had  just  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Monroe  in  his  veto  message  on  the  Cumberland 
road  bill,  alarmed  the  old  republicans,  and  gave  a 
new  ground  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, in  addition  to  the  strong  one  growing  out 
of  the  election  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  represen- 
tative government  had  been  disregarded.  This 
new  ground  of  opposition  was  greatly  strength- 
ened at  the  delivery  of  the  first  annual  message, 
in  which  the  topic  of  internal  improvement  was 
again  largely  enforced,  other  subjects  recom- 
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mended  which  would  require  a  liberal  use  of 
constructive  powers,  and  Congress  informed  that 
the  President  had  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  American  States  of  Spanish  origin,  to  send 
ministers  to  their  proposed  Congress  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was,  therefore,  clear 
from  the  beginning  that  the  new  administration 
was  to  have  a  settled  and  strong  opposition,  and 
that  founded  in  principles  of  government — the 
same  principles,  under  different  forms,  which 
had  discriminated  parties  at  the  commencement 
of  the  federal  government.  Men  of  the  old 
school — survivors  of  the  contest  of  the  Adams 
and  Jefferson  times,  with  some  exceptions,  divid- 
ed accordingly — the  federalists  going  for  Mr. 
AdamSj  the  republicans  against  him,  with  the 
mass  of  the  younger  generation. 

In  the  Senate  a  decided  majority  was  against 
him,  comprehending  (not  to  speak  of  younger 
men  afterwards  become  eminent.)  Mr.  Macon  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tazewell  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  of  New-York,  General  Samuel 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gaillard  of  South  Ca- 
rolina (the  long-continued  temporary  President 
of  the  Senate),  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey,  Gover- 
nor Edward  Lloyd  of  Maryland,  Rowan  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  was  a  strong 
minority  opposed  to  the  new  President,  destined 
to  be  increased  at  the  first  election  to  a  decided 
majority :  so  that  no  President  could  have  com- 
menced his  administration  under  more  unfavor- 
able auspices,  or  with  less  expectation  of  a  pop- 
ular career. 

The  cabinet  was  composed  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced men — Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr. 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the 
I'reasury,  recalled  from  the  London  mission  for 
that  purpose ;  Mr.  James  Barbour,  of  Virgim'a, 
Secretary  at  War ;  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of 
New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Mr. 
Monroe,  continued  in  that  place ;  the  same  of 
Mr.  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster  Greneral, 
and  of  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General — both  occu- 
pying the  same  places  respectively  under  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  continued  by  his  successor.  The 
place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford, 
and  declined  by  him — an  offer  which  deserves  to 
be  commemorated  to  show  how  little  thero  was 
of  personal  feeling  between  these  two  eminent 


citizens,  who  had  just  been  rival  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  If  Mr. 
Crawford  had  accepted  the  Treasury  department, 
the  administration  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  have  been  entirely  composed  of  the  same 
individuals  which  composed  that  of  l^Ir.  Monroe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  (himself  and  Mr. 
Calhoun)  elected  President  and  Vioc-Prcsident ; 
— a  fact  which  ought  to  have  been  known  to  Mons. 
de  Tocqueville,  when  he  wrote,  that  *•  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams,  on  his  entry  into  office,  discharged  the 
majority  of  tho  individuals  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessor." 

There  was  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
firmatk>n  of  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  to  the  State 
department,  growing  out  of  his  support  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  electk>n  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  acceptance  of  office  from  him ;  but 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The  af- 
firmative votes  were  Messrs.  Barton  and  Benton 
of  Missouri;  Mr.  Bell  of  New  Hampshire; 
Messrs.  Bouligny  and  Josiah  F.  Johnston  of 
Louisiana;  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Holmes  of 
Maine ;  Messrs.  Chase  and  Seymour  of  Vermont ; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton  and  Van  Dyke  of  Delar 
ware;  Messrs.  DeWolf  and  Knight  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Mr.  Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey ; 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Edwards  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
Gaillard  of  South  Carolina;  Messrs.  Harrison 
(the  General)  and  Ruggles  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Hen- 
dries  of  Indiana ;  Mr.  Elias  Kent  Kane  of  Illi- 
nois ;  Mr.  William  R.  King  of  Alabama ;  Messrs. 
Edward  Lloyd  and  General  Samuel  Smith  from 
Maryland ;  Messrs.  James  Lloyd  and  Elijah  H. 
Mills  from  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  John  Rowan  of 
Kentucky;  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  New- York— -27. 
Tho  negatives  were :  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Thos. 
W.  Cobb  of  Georgia ;  Messrs.  Branch  and  Ma- 
con of  North  Carolina ;  Messrs.  Jackson  (the 
General)  and  Eaton  of  Tennessee ;  Messrs.  Find- 
lay  and  Marks  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Hayne  ot 
South  Carolina;  Messrs.  David  Holmes  and 
Thomas  A.  Williams  of  Mississippi ;  Mr.  McU- 
vaine  of  New  Jersey ;  Messrs.  Littleton  W.  Taze- 
well and  John  Randolph  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Jesse 
B.  Thomas  of  Illinois.  Seven  senators  were 
absent,  one  of  whom  (Mr.  Noble  of  Indiana) 
declared  he  should  have  voted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay,  if  he  had  been  present ;  and  of 
those  voting  for  him  about  the  one  half  were  hia 
political  opponents. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

CASE  OP  MR,  LANMAN— TEMPORARY  SENATORIAL 
APPOINTMENT  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  Lanman  had  served  a  regular  term  as 
senator  from  Connecticut.  His  term  of  serrioe 
expired  on  the  8d  of  March  of  this  year,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  having  failed  to 
make  an  election  of  senator  in  his  place,  he  re- 
ceived a  temporary  appointment  from  the  gov- 
ernor. On  presenting  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
office,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  special  senatorial  session  convoked  by 
the  retiring  President  (Mr.  Monroe),  according 
to  usage,  for  the  inauguration  of  his  successor ; 
his  appointment  was  objected  to,  as  not  having 
been  made  in  a  case  in  which  a  governor  of  a 
State  could  fill  a  vacancy  by  making  a  tempo- 
rary appointment.  Mr.  Tazewell  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  against  the  validity  of  the  appoint- 
ment, arguing  against  it  both  on  the  words  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  reason  for  the  provi- 
sion. The  words  of  the  constitution  are :  "  If 
vacancies  happen  (in  the  Senate)  by  resignation 
or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature 
of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments,  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature."  "  Happen"  was  held  by  Mr. 
Tazewell  to  be  the  governing  word  in  this  pro- 
vision, and  it  always  implied  a  contingency,  and 
an  unexpected  one.  It  could  not  apply  to  a 
foreseen  event,  bound  to  occur  at  a  fixed  period. 
Here  the  vacancy  was  foreseen ;  there  was  no 
contingency  in  it.  It  was  regular  and  certain. 
It  was  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  fill  it,  and 
if  they  failed,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  there 
was  no  right  in  the  governor  to  supply  their 
omission.  The  reason  of  the  phraseology  was 
evident.  The  Assembly  was  the  appointing 
body.  It  was  the  regular  authority  to  elect 
senators.  It  was  a  body  of  more  or  less  mem- 
bers, but  always  representing  the  whele  body 
of  the  State,  and  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
on  that  account  vested  by  the  constitution  with 
the  power  of  choosing  senators.  The  terms  choose 
and  elect  are  the  words  applied  to  the  legislative 
election  of  senators.  The  term  appoint  is  the 
word  applied  to  a  gubernatorial  appointment. 


The  election  was  the  regular  mode  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  not  to  be  superseded  by  an 
appointment  in  any  casein  which  the  legislature 
could  act,  whether  they  acted  or  not.    Some 
debate  took  place,  and  precedents  were  called 
for.    On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  search  for  them,  and  found -severftl 
The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Mr. 
Tazewell,  of  Virginia.    They  reported  the  cases 
of  William  Cooke,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  bj 
the  governor  of  the  State,  m  April,  1797,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  his 
own  term,  the  3d  of  March  preceding ;  of  Uriah 
Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  in  February,  1801,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy to  occur  upon  the  expiration  of  his  own 
term,  on  the  3d  of  March  following ;  of  Joseph 
Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  in  February,  1809,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  which  the  expiration  of  his  own  term 
would  make  on  the  4th  of  March  following ;  of 
John  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  in  January,  1817,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  to  occur  from  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  on  the  ensuing  3d  of  March ;  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  persons  so  appointed  had  been 
admitted  to  their  seats,  and  all  of  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tracy,  without  any  question 
being  raised ;  and  in  his  case  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
10.    These  precedents  were  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Senate ;  and  after  considering  Mr.  Lanman's 
case,  fix)m  the  4th  to  the  7th  of  March,  the  mo- 
tion to  admit  him  to  a  seat  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  18.    The  senators  voting  in  favor 
of  the  motion  were  Messrs.  Bell,  Bouligny,  Chase, 
Clayton,  DeWolf,  Edwards,  Harrison  (General), 
Hendricks,  Johnston  of  Lousiana,  Kane,  Knight, 
Lloyd  of  Massachusetts,  Mcllvaine,  Mills,  Noble, 
Rowan,  Seymour,  Thomas — 10.    Those  voting 
against  it  were  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Branch,  Chandler,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay, 
Gaillard,  Hayne,  Holmes  of  Maine,  Holmes  of 
Mississippi,  Jackson  (General),  King  of  Ala- 
bama, Lloyd  of  Maryland,  Marks,  Macon,  Bug- 
gies, Smith  of  Maryland,  Tazewell,  Van  Burcn, 
Vandyke,  Williams,  of  Mississippi — 23  ;    and 
with  this  decision,  the  subsequent  practice  of 
the  Senate  has  conformed,  leaving  States  in  part 
or  in  whole  unrepresented,  when  the  legislature 
failed  to  fill  a  regular  vacancy. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

EETULING  OF  MB.  EUFUS  KING. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  this  gentleman  ter- 
minated a  long  and  high  career  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  federal  government,  hut  not  en- 
tirely to  quit  its  service.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  new  President,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  to 
the  place  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the 
same  place  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  thirty 
years  before,  and  from  the  same  place  (the 
Senate)  by  President  Washington;  and  from 
which  he  had  not  been  removed  by  President 
Jefferson,  at  the  revolution  of  parties,  which 
took  place  in  1800.  Ho  had  been  connected 
with  the  government  forty  years,  having  served 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  in 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution (in  both  places  from  his  native  State 
of  Massachusetts),  in  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  New- York,  being  one  of  the  first  senators  from 
that  State,  elected  in  1789,  witti  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  the  father-in-law  of  General  Hamilton. 
He  was  afterwaifls  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
— ^again  senator,  and  again  minister — Shaving,  in 
the  mean  time,  declined  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  a  federalist  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
head  of  that  party  ailer  the  death  of  General 
Hamilton ;  and  when  the  name  discriminated  a 
party,  with  whose  views  on  government  and 
systems  of  policy,  General  Washington  greatly 
coincided.  As  chief  of  that  party,  he  was  voted 
for  as  Vice-President  in  1808,  and  as  President 
in  1816.  He  was  one  of  the  federalists  who 
supported  the  govemnient  in  the  war  of  181 2 
against  Great  Britain.  Opposed  to  its  declara- 
tion, he  went  into  its  support  as  soon  as  it  was 
declared,  and  m  his  place  in  the  Senate  voted 
the  measures  and  supplies  required ;  and  (what 
was  most  essential)  exerted  himself  in  providing 
for  the  defence  of  his  adopted  State,  New- York 
(on  the  strength  and  conduct  of  which  so  much 
then  depended) ;  assisting  to  raise  and  equip  her 
volunteer  regiments  and  militia  quotas,  and  co-op- 
erating with  the  republican  leaders  (Gov.  Tomp- 
kins and  Mr.  Van  Buren),  to  maintain  the  great 
State  of  New-York  in  the  strong  and  united 


position  which  the  war  in  Canada  and  repug- 
nance to  the  war  in  New  England,  rendered  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  History 
should  remember  this  patriotic  conduct  of  Mr. 
Ring,  and  record  it  for  the  beautiful  and  instruo- 
tive  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

Like  Mr.  Macon  and  John  Taylor  of  Carolina, 
Mr.  King  had  his  individuality  of  character, 
manners  and  dress,  but  of  different  type ;  they, 
of  plain  country  gentlemen;  and  he,  a  high 
model  of  courtly  refinement.  He  always  ap- 
peared in  the  Senate  in  full  dress ;  short  small- 
clothes, silk  stockings,  and  shoes,  and  was  ha- 
bitually observant  of  all  the  courtesies  of  life. 
His  colleague  in  the  Senate,  during  the  chief 
time  that  I  saw  him  there,  was  Mr.  Van  Buren : 
and  it  was  singular  to  see  a  great  State  represent- 
ed in  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  chiefs 
of  opposite  political  parties;  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  much  the  younger,  .and  it  was  delightful  to 
behold  the  deferential  regard  which  he  paid  to 
his  elder  colleague,  always  returned  with  mark- 
ed kindness  and  respect. 
*  I  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
with  three  such  senators  as  Mr.  Kmg,  Mr.  Ma- 
con, and  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  improve  such  an  opportunity  into  a  means 
of  benefit  to  myself.  With  Mr.  Macon  it  came 
easily,  as  he  was  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of 
my  father  and  grandfather ;  with  the  venerable 
John  Taylor  there  was  no  time  for  any  intimacy 
to  grow  up,  as  we  only  served  together  for  one 
session ;  with  Mr.  King  it  required  a  little  system 
of  advances  on  my  part,  which  I  had  time  to 
make,  and  which  the  urbanity  of  his  manners 
rendered  easy.  He  became  kind  to  me ;  readily 
supplied  me  with  information  from  his  own  vast 
stores,  allowed  me  to  consult  him,  and  assisted  me 
in  the  business  of  the  State  (of  whose  admission 
he  had  been  the  great  opponent),  whenever  I 
could  satisfy  him  that  I  was  right, — even  down  to 
the  small  bills  which  were  entirely  local,  or  mere- 
ly individual.  More,  be  gave  me  proofs  of  real 
r^ard,  and  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  friendly 
offices^ — admonition,  counselling  against  a  fault ; 
one  instance  of  which  was  so  marked  and  so 
agreeable  to  me  (reproof  as  it  was),  that  I  im- 
mediately wrote  down  the  very  words  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Benton  (who  was  then  absent 
from  the  city),  and  now  copy  it,  both  to  do  hon- 
or to  an  aged  senator,  who  could  thus  act  a 
^father^s "  part  towards  a  young  one,  and  be- 
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cause  I  am  proud  of  the  words  he  used  to  me. 
The  letter  says : 

"Yesterday  (May  20th,  1824).  we  carried 
$75,000  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio.  I  made  a  good  speech, 
but  no  part  of  it  will  be  published.  I  spoke  in 
I'eply^  and  with  force  and  animation.  When  it 
w  as  over,  Mr.  King,  of  N.  Y.,  came  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  by  me,  and  took  hold  of  my  hand  and 
said  he  would  speak  to  me  as  a  father — that  I 
had  great  powers,  and  that  he  felt  a  sincere  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  me  advance  and  rise  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  warning 
me  against  an  effect  of  my  temperament  when 
heated  by  opposition;  that  under  these  circumstan- 
ces I  took  an  authoritative  manner,  and  a  look  and 
tone  of  defiance,  which  sat  ill  upon  the  older  mem- 
bers ;  and  advised  me  to  moderate  my  manner." 
This  was  real  friendship,  enhanced  by  the 
kindness  of  manner,  and  had  its  effect.  I  sup- 
pressed that  speech,  through  compliment  to  him, 
and  have  studied  moderation  and  forbearance 
ever  since.  Twenty-five  years  later  I  served  in 
Congress  with  two  of  Mr.  King's  sons  (Mf. 
James  Gore  King,  representative  from  New- 
York,  and  Mr.  John  Alsop  King,  a  representa- 
tive Irom  New  Jersey)  ;  and  was  glad  to  let 
them  both  see  the  sincere  respect  which  I  had 
for  the  memory  of  their  father. 

In  one  of  our  conversations,  and  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution  in  the  federal  conven- 
*tion  of  1787,  he  said  some  things  to  me  which,  I 
think  ought  to  be  remembered  by  future  genera- 
tions, to  enable  them  to  appreciate  justly  those 
founders  of  our  government  who  were  in  favor 
of  a  stronger  organization  than  was  adopted. 
He  said :  "  You  young  men  who  have  been  bom 
since  the  Revolution,  look  with  horror  upon  the 
name  of  a  King,  and  m)on  all  propositions  for  a 
strong  government.  It  was  not  so  with  us. 
We  were  bom  the  subjects  of  a  King,  and  were 
accustomed  to  subscribe  ourselves  '  His  Majesty's 
most  faithful  subjects ;'  and  we  began  the  quar- 
rel which  ended  in  the  Revolution,  not  against 
the  King,  but  against  his  parliament;  and  in 
making  the  new  government  many  propositions 
were  submitted  which  would  not  bear  discus- 
sion ;  and  ought  not  to  bo  quoted  against  their 
authors,  being  offered  for  consideration,  and  to 
bring  out  opinions,  and  which,  though  behind 
the  opinions  of  this  day,  were  in  advance  of  those 
of  that  day." — The^e  things  were  said  chiefly  in 


relation  to  General  Hamilton,  who  had  submit- 
ted propositions  stronger  than  those  adopted, 
but  nothing  like  those  which  party  spirit  attri- 
buted to  hhn.  I  heard  these  words,  I  hope,  with 
profit ;  and  commit  them,  in  the  same  hope,  to 
after  generations. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BEMOTAL  OP  THE  CBEEK  INDIANS  FROM 
GEORGIA. 

Br  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
the  year  1802,  the  United  States  became  bound, 
in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the  westein 
tenitory,  now  constituting  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  to  extinguish  the  remainder  of 
the  Indian  title  within  her  limits,  and  to  remove 
the  Indiaii3  from  the  State ;  of  which  large  and 
valuable  portions  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees.  No  time  was  limited 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  away  without 
seeing  its  full  execution.  At  length  Georgia,  seeing 
no  end  to  this  delay,  became  impatient,  and  just 
ly  £0,  the  long  delay  being  equivalent  to  a  breach 
of  the  agreement;  for,  although  no  time  was 
limited  for  its  execution,  yet  a  reasonable  time 
was  naturally  understood,  and  that  incessant  and 
faithful  endeavors  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  her  undertaking.  In  the 
years  1824-'26  this  had  become  a  serious  ques- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Georgia— 
the  compact  being  but  partly  complied  with — and 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  last  year  of  his  Administra- 
tion, and  among  its  last  acts,  had  the  satisfaction 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians  for 
a  cession  of  all  their  claims  in  the  State,  and  their 
removal  from  it.  This  was  the  treaty  of  the 
Indian  Springs,  negotiated  the  12th  of  February, 
1825,  the  famous  chief,  Gen.  Wm.  Mcintosh,  and 
some  fifty  other  chiefs  signing  it  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Crowell,  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
It  ceded  all  the  Creek  country  in  Georgia,  and 
also  several  millions  of  acres  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Complaints  followed  it  to  Washington  as 
having  been  concluded  by  Mcintosh  without  the 
authority  of  the  nation.  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  opposed,  but  finally  carried,  and  by 
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the  strong  vote  of  34  to  4.    Disappointed  in  their 
opposition  to  the  treaty  at  Washington,  the  dis- 
contented party  became  violent  at  home,  killed 
Mcintosh  and  another  chief,  declared  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  pre- 
pared to  resist.     Georgia,  on  her  part,  determin- 
ed to  execute  it  by  taking  possession  of  the  ceded 
territory.    The  Government  of  the  United  States 
felt  itself  bound  to  interfere.     The  new  ©resi- 
dent, Mr.  Adams,  became  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  treaty  had  been  made  with- 
out due  authority,  and  that  its  execution  ought 
not  to  be  enforced ;  and  sent  Gen.  Gaines  with 
federal  troops  to  the  confines  of  Georgia.    All 
Georgia  was  m  a  flame  at  this  view  of  force,  and 
the  neighboring  States  sympathized  with  her. 
In  the  mean  time  the  President,  anxious  to  avoid 
violence,  and  to  obtain  justice  for  Georgia,  treat- 
ed further ;  and  assembling  the  head  men  and 
chiefs  of  the  Creeks  at  Washington  City,  conclu- 
ded a  new  treaty  with  them  (January,  1820) ; 
by  which  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  was  an- 
nulled, and  a  substitute  for  it  negotiated,  ceding 
all  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia,  but  none  in  Ala- 
bama.   This  treaty,  with  a  message  detailing  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  was  immediately 
communicated  by  the  President  to  the  Senate, 
and  by  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  of  which  I  was  chairman.    The  commit- 
tee reported  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
earnestly  deprecated  a  collision  of  arms  between 
the  federal  govemnftnt  and  a  State,  and  recom- 
mended further  negotiations — a  thing  the  more 
easy  as  the  Creek  chiefs  were  still  at  Washing- 
ton.   The  objections  to  the  new  treaty  were : 

1.  That  it  annulled  the  Mcintosh  treaty;  there- 
by implying  its  illegality,  and  apparently  justify- 
ing the  fate  of  its  authors. 

2.  Because  it  did  not  cede  the  whole  of  the 
Creek  lands  in  Georgia. 

8.  Because  it  ceded  none  in  Alabama. 

Further  negotiations  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate,  were  had  by  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  on  the  31st  of  March  of  the  same 
year,  a  supplemental  article  was  concluded,  by 
which  all  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  were  ceded 
to  her ;  and  the  Creeks  within  her  borders  bound 
to  emigrate  to  a  new  home  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi. The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  ratifying  this  new 
treaty,  and  its  supplemental  article,  was  full  and 
emphatic — thirty  to  seven :  and  the  seven  nega- 
tives all  Southern  senators  fiivorable  to  the  object, 


but  dissatisfied  with  the  clause  which  annulled 
the  Mcintosh  treaty  and  implied  a  censure  upon 
its  authors.  Northern  senators  voted  in  a  body 
to  do  this  great  act  of  justice  to  Georgia,  re- 
strained by  no  unworthy  feeling  against  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  a  slave  State.  And 
thus  was  carried  into  efiect,  ailer  a  delay  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  i^r  great  and  just 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Georgia,  the  compact 
between  that  State  and  the  United  States  of  1802. 
Georgia  was  paid  at  last  for  her  great  cession  ol 
territory,  and  obtained  the  removal  of  an  Indian 
community  out  of  her  limits,  and  the  use  and 
dominion  of  all  her  soil  for  settlement  and  juris- 
diction. It  was  an  incalculable  advantap^e  to  her, 
and  sought  in  vain  under  three  successive  Southern 
Presidents — Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe — (who 
could  only  obtain  part  concessions  from  the  In- 
dians)— and  now  accomplished  under  a  Northern 
President)  with  the  full  concurrence  and  support 
of  the  Northern  delegations  in  Congress :  for  the 
Northern  representatives  m  the  House  voted  the 
appropriations  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  as 
readily  as  the  senators  had  voted  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  itself.  Candid  men,  friends  to  the 
harmony  and  stability  of  this  Union,  should  re- 
member these  things  when  they  hear  the  North- 
em  States,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  some 
societies  and  individuals,  charged  with  unjust 
and  criminal  designs  towards  the  South. 

An  incident  which  attended  the  negotiation 
of  the  supplemental  article  to  the  treaty  of 
January  deserves  to  be  commemorated,  as  an 
instance  of  the  frauds  which  may  attend  Indian 
negotiations,  and  for  which  there  is  so  little 
chance  of  detection  by  either  of  the  injured 
parties, — by  the  Indians  themselves,  or  by  the 
federal  government.  When  the  President  sent 
in  the  treaty  of  January,  and  after  its  rejection 
by  the  Senate  became  certain,  thereby  leaving 
the  federal  government  and  Georgia  upon  the 
point  of  collision,  I  urged  upon  Mr.  James  Bar- 
bour, the  Secretary  at  War  (of  whose  depart- 
ment the  Indian  Office  was  then  a  branch)  the 
necessity  of  a  supplemental  article  ceding  all  the 
Creek  lands  in  Georgia ;  and  assured  him  that, 
with  that  additional  article,  the  treaty  would 
be  ratified,  and  the  question  settled.  The  Secre- 
tary was  yery  willing  to  do  all  this,  but  said  it 
was  impossible, — that  the  chiefs  would  not  agree 
to  it.  I  recommended  to  him  to  make  them 
some  presents,  so  as  to  overcome  their  opposi^ 
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tion ;  which  he  most  innocently  declined,  because 
it  would  savor  of  bribery.    In  the  mean  time 
it  had  been   communicated,  to  me,  that    the 
treaty  already  made  was  itself-  the  work  of 
great  bribery;  the  sum  of  $100,000   out  of 
$247,000,  which  it  stipulated  to  the  Creek  na- 
tion, as  a  first  payment,  being  a  fund  for  private 
distribution  among  the  chiefs  who  negotiated 
it    Having  received  this  information,  I  felt  quite 
sure  that  the  fear  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  these  $160,000,  to  the 
negotiating  chiefs,  would  insure  their  assent  to 
the  supplemental  article  without  the  inducement 
of  further  presents.    I  had  an  interview  with 
the  leading  chiefs,  and  made  known  to  them  the 
inevitable  fact  that  the  Senate  would  reject  the 
treaty  as  it  stood,  but  would  ratify  it  with  a 
supplemental  article  ceding  all  their  lands  in 
Georgia.    With  this  information  they  agreed  to 
the  additional  article :  and  then  the  whole  was 
ratified^  as  I  have  already  stated.    But  a  further 
work  remained  behind.    It  was  to  balk  the 
fraud  of  the  corrupt  distribution  of  $160,000 
among  a  few  chiefs ;  and  that  was  to  be  done 
in    the    appropriation    bill,  and  by  a    clause 
directing   the  whole  treaty  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  nation  instead  of  the  chiefs.    The  case 
was  communicated  to  the  Senate  in  secret  ses- 
sion, and  a  committee  of  conference  appointed 
(Messrs.  Benton,  Van  Buren,  and  Berrien)  to 
agree  with  the  Hoiisc  conunittee  upon  the  pro- 
per clause  to  be  put  into  the  appropriation  bib. 
It  was  also  communicated  to  the  Secretary  at 
War.    He  sent  in  a  report  from  Mr.  McKinney, 
the  Indian  bureau  clerk,  and  actual  negotiator  of 
the  treaty,  admitting  the  fact  of  the  intended 
private  distribution ;  which,  in  fact,  could  not  be 
denied,  as  I  held  an  original  paper  showing  the 
names  of  all  the  intended  recipients,  with  the 
sum  allowed  to  each,  beginning  at  $20,000  and 
ranging  down  to  $5000 :  and  that  it  was  done 
with  his  cognizance. 

Some  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  on 
that  occasion  will  well  finish  this  view  of  a  trans- 
action which  at  one  time  threatened  violence 
between  a  State  and  the  federal  government, 
and  in  which  a  great  fraud  in  an  Indian  treaty 
was  detected  and  frustrated. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  SPEECHES  IN  THE  SENATE 
AND  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B£P££SENTATiyE& 

"  Mr.  Van  Buren  said  he  should  state  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  cosCj  and  the  views  of  the 


committee  of  conference.  A  treaty  was  made 
in  this  city,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  $247,000,  to- 
gether with  an  annuity  of  $20,000  a  year, 
and  other  considerations,  should  be  paid  co  the 
Creeks,  as  a  consideration  for  the  extinpTiishmgnt 
of  their  title  to  lands  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  the  United  States,  under  the  cession  of 
1802,  were  under  obligations  to  extinguish.  The 
bill  from  the  other  House  to  carry  this  treaty 
into'efiect,  directed  that  the  money  should  be 
paid  and  distributed  among  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors. That  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  and  a  con- 
fidential communication  was  made  to  the  Senate. 
from  which  it  appeared  that  strong  suspickms 
were  entertained  that  a  design  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  who  made  the  treaty,  to  prac- 
tise a  fraud  on  the  Creek  nation,  by  dividing  the 
money  amongst  themselves  and  associate&  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Senate,  which 
provided  for  the  payment  of  those  moneys  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  distribution  of  them  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  usual  proportion 
to  which  the  Indians  were  entitled.  That 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  other  Ilouse,  who, 
unadvised  as  to  the  facts  which  were  known  to 
the  Senate,  refused  to  concur  in  it,  and  asked  a 
conference.  The  conferees,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  communicated  their  suspicions  to  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  asked 
them  to  unite  in  an  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  for  information  on  the  subject 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  documents 
sent,  in  ^answer,  were  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  a  report  by  Mr.  McKenney. 
From  that  report  it  appeared  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  a  design  thus  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  by  whom  the  treaty  was  negotiated, 
to  distribute  of  the  g247,0dl>  to  be  paid  for  the 
cession  by  the  United  States,  $159,750  among 
themselves,  and  a  few  favorite  chiefs  at  home, 
and  three  Cherokee  chiefs  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  property.  Ridge  and  Vann  were  to  re- 
ceive by  the  original  treaty  $5000  each.  By 
this  agreement  of  the  distribution  of  the  money 
each  was  to  receive  $15,000  more,  making 
$20,000  for  each.  Ridge,  the  father  'of  Ridge 
who  is  here,  was  to  receive  $10,000.  The  other 
$100,000  was  to  be  distributed,  $5000,  and.  in 
some  instances,  $10,000  to  the  chiefs  who  nc^ 
tiated  the  treaty  here,  varying  from  one  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  each. 

"  Mr.  V.  B.  said,  in  his  judgment,  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  was  involved  in  this 
subject,  and  it  would  require,  under  the  circam- 
stances  of  this  case,  that  they  should  take  every 
step  they  could  rightfully  take  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  having,  in  any  degree  or  form, 
concurred  in  this  fraud.*  The  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  where  he  resided  was,  and  had 
been,  highly  excited  on  this  subject;  they  had 
applauded,  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  the  zeai 
manifested  by  the  government  to  preserve  tliein- 
selves  pure  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Indians; 
and  though  he  was  satisfied— though  he  deemed 
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it  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
gOTernment  could  have  countenanced  the  prac- 
tice of  this  fraud,  yet  there  were  Circumstances 
in  the  case  which  required  exculpation.  Between 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  and  the  negotiation 
of  the  supplementary  article  on  which  the  treaty 
was  finally  adopted,  all  these  circumstances  were 
communicated  to  the  Department  of  War  by  the 
two  Cherokees.  Mr.  V.  B.  said  it  was  not  his 
purpose,  because  the  necessity  of  the  case  did  not 
require  it,  to  say  what  the  Secretary  of  War 
ought  to  have  done,  or  to  censure  what  he  did 
do,  when  the  information  was  given  to  him.  He 
had  known  him  many  years,  and  there  was  not 
an  honester  man,  or  a  man  more  devoted  to  his 
country,  than  that  gentleman  was.  Mr.  V.  B. 
said  it  was  not  for  him  to  have  said  what  should 
have  been  the  course  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  information  had  been  given 
to  him  on  the  subject  It  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  mortifying  and  most  injurious  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  find 
that  no  means  whatever  were  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  this  fraud.  There  was,  and 
there  ought  to  be,  an  excitement  on  the  sutject 
in  the  public  mind. '' 

'*  Mr.  Benton  said,  that  after  the  explanation 
of  the  views  of  the  committee  of  conference 
which  had  been  given  by  the  senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  he  would  limit  himself 
to  a  statement  of  facts  on  two  or  three  points, 
on  which  references  had  been  made  to  his  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  had  referred  to  him,  in 
his  letter  to  iho  committee,  as  knowing  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  had  refused  to  give  private 
gratuities  to  the  Creek  chiefs  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  negotiation.  The  reference  was 
correct  Mr.  B.  had  himself  recommended  the 
Secretary  to  do  so ;.  it  was,  however,  about  forty 
days  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  lie  re- 
ferred to  a  paper  which  fixed  the  date  to  the 
9th  or  10th  of  March,  and  the  treaty  had  been 
signed  in  the  month  of  January  preceding.  It 
was  done  at  the  time  that  Mr.  B.  had  offered  his 
services  to  procure  the  supplemental  article  to 
be  adopted.  The  Secretary  entirely  condemned 
the  practice  of  giving  these  gratuities.  Mr.  B. 
said  he  had  recommended  it  as  the  only  way 
of  treating  with  barbarians ;  that,  if  pot  grati- 
fied in  this  way,  the  chiefs  would  prolong  the 
negotiation,  at  a  great  daily  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment, until  they  got  their  gratuity  in  one 
way  or  other,  or  defeated  the  treaty  altogether, 
lie  considered  the  practice  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  United  States :  he  believed  it 
to  be  common  in  all  barbarous  nations,  and  in 
many  that  were  civilized ;  and  referred  to  the 
article  in  the  federal  constitution  against  re- 
ceiving ^^presents^^  from  foreign  powers,  as  a 
I»roof  that  the  convention  thought  such  a  re- 
striction to  be  necessary,  even  among  ourselves. 

*•  The  time  at  which  Mr.  B.  had  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  aid  this  negotiation,  had  appeared  to  him 
to  be  eminently  critical,  and  big  with  consequences 


which  he  was  anxious  to  avtTt.  It  was  aflor 
the  committee  had  resolved  to  reiM)rt  against  the 
new  treaty,  and  before  they  had  made  the  report 
to  the  Senate.  The  decision,  whatsoever  it  might 
be,  and  the  consequent  discussions,  criminations, 
and  recriminations,  were  calculated  to  bring  on 
a  violent  struggle  in  the  Senate  itself;  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Executive ;  perhaps  between 
the  two  Houses  (for  a  reference  of  the  subject 
to  both  would  have  taken  place) ;  and  between 
one  or  more  States  and  the  federal  government. 
Mr.  B.  had  concurred  in  the  report  against  the 
new  treaty,  because  it  divested  Georgia  of  vested 
rights ;  and,  though  objectionable  in  many  other 
respects,  he  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  ratify  it,  provided  the  vested  rights  of  Georgia 
were  not  invaded.  The  supplemental  article  had 
relieved  him  upon  this  point.  He  thought  that 
Georgia  had  no  further  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Uie  treaty ;  it  was  Alabama  that  was  iniured 
by  the  loss  of  some  millions  of  acres,  which  she 
had  acquired  under  the  treaty  of  1^25,  and  lost 
under  that  of  1826.  Her  case  commanded  his 
regrets  and  sympathy.  Sbe  had  lost  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  advantages  of  settling,  cultivat- 
ing, and  taxing  the  same,  were  postponed ;  but, 
he  hoped,  not  indefinitely.  But  these  were  con- 
tequentuU  advantages,  resulting  from  an  act 
which  the  government  was  not  bound  to  do ; 
and,  though  the  loss  of  them  was  an  injury,  yet 
this  injury  jcould  not  be  considered  as  a  violation 
of  vested  rights;  but  the  circumstance  certainly 
increased  the  strength  of  her  claim  to  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Indian  titles  within  her  limits ; 
and,  he  trusted,  would  have  its  due  effect  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  third  and  last  point  on  which  Mr.  B. 
thought  veferences  to  his  name  had  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  give  a  statement,  related  to  the 
circumstance  which  had  induced  the  Senate  to 
make  the  amendment  which  had  become  the 
subject  of  the  conference  b<?twcon  the  two 
Houses.  He  had  himself  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  circumstance  in  the  last  days  of  April, 
some  weeks  after  the  supplemental  article  had 
been  ratified.  He  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Senate,  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  would  avoid  a  groundless  agitation  of 
the  public  feeling,  or  unjust  reflections  upon  any 
individual,  white  or  red,  if,  peradventure,  his 
information  should  turn  out  to  have  been  un- 
true. He  therefore  communicated  it  to  the 
Senate  in  secret  session ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
information  was  immediately  manifested  in  the 
unanimous  determination  of  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  amendment  which  was  now  under  considera- 
tion. He  deemed  the  amendment,  or  one  that 
would  effect  the  same  object,  to  be  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  relative 
state  of  the  parties.  It  was  apparent  that  a  few 
chiefs  were  to  have  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
money — they  had  realized  what  he  had  foretold 
to  the  Secretary ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the 
knowledge  of  this,  whenever  it  should  be  found 
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out  by  the  nation,  would  occasion  disturbances, 
and.  perhaps,  bloodshed.  lie  thought  that  the 
United  States  should  prevent  these  consequences, 
by  preventing  the  cause  of  them,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  would  concur  in  any  amendment 
that  would  effect  a  fair  distribution  of  the  money, 
or  any  distribution  that  was  agreeable  to  the 
nation  in  open  counsel. " 

Mr.  Berrien:  "You  have  arrived  at  the  last 
scene  in  the  present  act  of  the  great  political 
drama  of  the  Creek  controversy.  In  its  progress, 
you  have  seen  two  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
American  Confederation— especially,  you  have 
seen  one  of  those  States,  which  has  always  been 
faithful  and  forward  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties  to  this  Union,  driven  to  the  wall,  by  the 
combined  force  of  the  administration  and  its 
allies  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  certain  Cherokee  diplomatists.  Hitherto,  in 
the  discussions  before  the  Senate  on  this  subject, 
I  have  imposed  a  restraint  upon  my  own  feel- 
ings under  the  influence  of  motives  which  have 
now  ceased  to  operate.  It  was  my  first  duty  to 
obtain  an  acknowledgment,  on  this  floor,  of  the 
rights  of  Georgia,  repressing,  for  that  purpose, 
even  the  story  of  her  wrongs.  It  was  my  first 
duty,  sir,  and  I  have  sacrificed  to  it  every  other 
consideration.  As  a  motive  to  forbearance  it  no 
longer  exists.  The  rights  of  Georgia  have  been 
prostrated. 

"Sir,  in  the  progress  of  that  controversy, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  treat}'  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  the  people  of  Georgia  have  been  grossly 
and  wantonly  calumniated,  and  the  acts  of  the 
administration  have  a.ssisted  to  give  currency  to 
these  calumnies.  Her  chief  magistrate  has 
be^n  traduced.  The  solemn  act  of  her  legisla- 
ture has  been  set  at  naught  by  a  rescript  of  the 
federal  Executive.  A  military  force  •has  been 
quartered  on  her  borders  to  coerce  her  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  without  a  trial,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  being  heard,  without  the  semblance  of 
evidence,  she  has  been  deprived  of  rights  secured 
to  her  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  treaty. 

"  When,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  her  chief  magistrate  had  com- 
municated to  the  President  his  determination 
to  survey  the  ceded  territory,  his  right  to  do  so 
was  admitted.  It  was  declared  by  the  President 
that  the  act  would  be  *  wholly'  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  of  Georgia,  and  that 
*  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  in  any  manner  responsible  for  any  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  the  measure.' 
When  his  willingness  to  encounter  this  responsi- 
bilit}'  was  announced,  it  was  met  by  the  declara- 
tion that  the  President  would  *not  permit  the 
survey  to  be  made.'  and  he  was  referred  to  a 
major-general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  thousand  regulars. 

"The  murder  of  Mcintosh — the  defamation 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia — the  menace 
of  military  force  to  coerce  her  to  submission — 
were  followed  by  the  traduction  of  two  of  her 
cherished  citizens,  employed  as  the  agents  of  the 


General  Government  in  negotiating  the  treaty — 
gentlemen  whose  integrity  will  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  that  of  the  proudest  and  loftiest 
of  their  accusers.  Then  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  were  excited  in  behalf  of '  the 
children  of  the  forest,'  who  were  represented  a<: 
indignantly  spuming  the  gold,  which  was  offered 
to  entice  them  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
and  resolutely  determined  never  to  abandon  them. 
The  incidents  of  the  plot  being  thus  prepared,  the 
affair  hastens  to  its  consummation.  A  new  treaty 
is  negotiated  here — a  pure  and  spotless  treaty. 
The  rights  of  Georgia  and  of  Alabama  are  sacri- 
ficed ;  the  United  States  obtain  a  part  of  the  lands, 
and  pay  double  the  amount  stipulated  by  the  oM 
treaty ;  and  those  poor  and  noble,  and  un»>ph{s- 
ticated  sons  of  the  forest,  having  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  simplicity  of  this  government, 
next  concert,  under  its  eye,  and  with  its  know- 
ledge, the  means  of  defrauding  their  own  constitu- 
ents, the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation. 

"  For  their  agency  in  exciting  the  Creeks  to 
resist  the  former  treaty,  and  in  deluding;  this 
government  to  annul  it,  three  Cherokees — 
Ridge^  Vann^  and  ifie  father  ofthefomur — are 
to  receive  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
money  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, when  informed  of  the  projected  fraud,  deems 
itself  powerless  to  avert  it.  Nay,  when  apprised 
by  your  amendment,  that  you  had  also  detected 
it,  that  government  does  not  hesitate  to  intcrpo-^i'. 
by  one  of  its  high  functionaries,  to  resist  yor.r 
proceeding,  by  a  singular  fatuity,  thus  giving  iu 
countenance  and  support  to  the  commission  of 
the  fraud.  Sir,  I  speak  of  what  has  passttl 
before  your  eyes  even  in  this  hall. 

"  One  fifth  of  the  whole  purchase  money  is  to 
be  given  to  three  Cherokees.  Tkn  thousand 
DOLLARS  reward  one  of  the  heroes  of  Fort 
Minis — a  boon  which  it  so  well  becomes  us  to 
bestow.  A  few  chosen  favorites  divide  among 
themselves  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  leaving  a  pittance  for  distri- 
bution among  the  great  body  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  the  nation. 

"  But  the  administration,  though  it  condemns 
the  fraud,  thinks  that  we  have  no  power  to  pre- 
vent its  consummation.  What,  sir.  have  we  no 
power  to  see  that  our  own  treaty  is  carried  into 
effect?  Have  we  no  interest  in  doing  so  ?  Have 
wc  no  power  ?  We  have  stipulated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
dollars  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
that  nation*  Is  not  the  distribution  part  of 
the  contract  as  well  as  the  payment!  We  know 
that  a  few  of  those  chiefs,  in  fraudulent  violation 
of  the  rights  secured  by  that  treaty,  are  about 
to  appropriate  this  money  to  themselves.  Are 
we  powerless  to  prevent  it?  Nay,  must  we, 
too.  suffer  ourselves  to  bo  made  the  con.«cious 
instruments  of  its  consummation?  We  have 
made  a  bargain  with  a  savage  tribe  which  3-00 
choose  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a   treaty, 
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concerning  whom  we  lecrislate  with  their  con- 
sent, or  without  it,  as  it  seem  a  good  in  our 
eyes.  We  know  that  some  ten  or  twenty  of 
them  arc  about  to  cheat  the  remainder.  We 
have  the  means  in  our  hands,  without  which 
their  corrupt  purpose  cannot  be  effected.  Have 
we  not  the  ri^ht  to  see  that  our  own  bargain  is 
honestly  fulfilled?  Consistently  with  common 
honesty,  ohii  we  put  the  consideration  money  of 
the  contract  into  the  hands  of  those  who  we 
know  are  about  to  defraud  the  people  Who 
trusted  them  *?    Sir,  the  proposition  is  absurd*. 

**Afr.  Forsyth  (of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) said :  A  stupendous  fraud,  it  seems,  ^as 
intended  by  the  delegation  who  had  formed,  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  new  contract  The 
chiefs  composing  the  Creek  diplomatic  train,  as- 
sisted by  their  Cherokee  secretaries  of  legation, 
had  combined  to  put  into  their  own  pockets,  and 
those  of  a  few  select  friends,  somewhere  about 
three  fourths  of  the  first  payment  to  be  made  for 
the  secon:]  cession  of  the  lands  lying  in  Geor- 
gia. The  facts  connected  with  this  transaction, 
although  concealed  from  the  Senate  when  the 
second  contract  was  before  them  for  ratification, 
and  from  the  House  when  the  appropriation  bill 
to  carry  it  into  effect  was  under  consideration, 
were  perfectly  understood  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  the  Secretary,  and  by  his  clerk,  who 
is  called  the  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  (Mr. 
Thomas  L.  McKinney).  The  Senate  having,  by 
some  strange  fortune,  discovered  the  intended 
fraud,  after  the  ratification  of  the  contract,  and 
before  they  acted  on  the  appropriation  bill,  wish- 
ed, by  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  profitable  scheme  of  villany.  The 
House,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  not 
suspecting  the  motive  of  the  amendment,  had  re- 
jected it,  insisted  upon  their  disagreement  to  it, 
and  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  as  usual,  had 
conferred  on  the  subject.  Now,  that  the  facts  are 
ascertained  by  the  separate  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees, there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  great  point  of  defeating  the  intended  treache- 
rj'  of  the  delegation  and  secretaries  to  the  Creek 
tribe.  The  only  matter  which  can  bear  discu.s- 
sion,  is,  how  shall  the  treachery  be  punished  ? 
— how  shall  the  Creek  tribe  be  protected  from 
the  abominable  designs  of  their  worthless  and 
unprincipled  agents?  Will  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  reach  their  object  ?  The 
plan  is,  to  pay  the  money  to  the  chiefs,  to  be 
divided  among  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  full 
council  of  the  nation,  convened  for  the  purpose. 
Suppose  the  council  in  solemn  session,  the  money 
before  them,  and  the  division  about  to  be  made, 
under  the  dii*ection  of  the  Secretary  of  War — 
may  not  the  chiefs  and  their  secretaries  claim 
the  money,  as  promised  to  them  under  the  treaty, 
and  how  will  the  Secretary  or  his  agent  resist 
the  claim  ?  They  assente<i — the  House  will  per- 
ceive that  the  only  difficulty  was  the  amount  of 
the  bribe.  The  Secretary  was  willing  to  go  as 
high  as  five  thousand  dollars,  but  could  not 


stretch  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assent  of  the  Cherokee^  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  that  five  thousand  dollars 
each  was  the  extent  that  they  could  bo  allowed. 
Ridge  and  Vann,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  ana 
before  it  was  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  or  submit- 
ted to  that  body,  brought  a  paper,  the  precious 
list  of  the  price  of  each  traitor,  for  the  inspection 
and  information  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  and 
the  head  of  the  department ;  and  what  answer 
did  they  receive  from  both  ?  The  head  of  the 
bureau  said  it  was  their  own  affair.  The  Secre- 
tary said  he  presumed  it  was  their  own  affair. 
But  I  ask  this  House,  if  the  engagement  for  the 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  list  of  the  sums  to 
be  distributed,  ma^  not  be  claimed  as  part  of  this 
new  contract  ?  If  these  persons  have  not  a  right 
to  claim,  in  the  face  of  the  tribe,  tliese  sums,  as 
promised  to  them  by  their  Great  Father  ?  Ay, 
sir;  and,  if  they  are  powerful  enough  in  the 
tribe,  they  will  enforce  their  claim.  Under  what 
pretext  will  your  Secretary  of  War  direct  a  diP 
ferent  disposition  or  division  of  the  money,  after 
his  often  repeated  declaration,  ^  it  is  their  own 
affair' — the  affair  of  the  delegation?  Yes,  sir, 
so  happily  has  this  business  been  managed  at  the 
seat  of  government,  under  the  Executive  eye, 
that  this  division  which  the  negotiators  proposed 
to  make  of  the  spoil,  may  be  termed  a  part  of  the 
consideration  of  the  contract.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  exquisite  ambas.sa<]ors  were 
quite  liberal  to  themselves,  their  secretaries,  and 
particular  friends:  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided 
among  some  twenty  persons,  is  pretty  well ! 
What  name  shall  we  give  to  this  division  of 
money  among  them  ?  To  call  it  a  bribe,  would 
shock  the  delicacy  of  the  War  Department,  and 
possibly  offend  those  gentle  spirited  politicians, 
who  resemble  Cowper's  preachers,  '  who  could 
not  mention  hell  to  ears  polite.'  The  transcend- 
ent criminality  of  this  design  cannot  be  well 
understood,  without  recalling  to  recollection  the 
dark  and  bloody  scenes  of  the  year  past  The 
chief  Mcintosh,  distinguished  at  all  times  by  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  whites,  deriving  his 
name  of  the  White  Warrior,  from  his  mixecl  pa- 
rentage, had  formed,  with  his  party,  the  treaty 
of  tlie  Indian  Springs.  He  was  denounced  for  it. 
His  midnight  sleep  was  broken  by  the  crackling 
flames  of  his  dwelling  burning  over  his  head. 
Escaping  from  the  flames,  he  was  shot  down  by 
a  party  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  persons 
who  accused  him  of  betra3'ing,  far  his  owu  selfish 
purposes,  the  interest  of  the  tribe.  Those  who 
condemned  that  chief,  the  incendiaries  and  the 
murderers,  are  the  negotiators  of  this  new  con- 
tract; the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
dollars,  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  their" victory  over  the 
assassinated  chief.  What  evidence  of  fraud,  and 
selfishness,  and  treachery,  has  red  or  white  malice 
been  able  to  exhibit  against  the  dead  warrior  ? 
A  reservation  of  land  for  him.  in  the  contract  of 
1821,  was  sold  by  him  to  the  United  States,  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollare;  a  price  he  could 
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have  obtained  from  individuals,  if  his  title  had 
been  deemed  secure.  This  sale  of  property  given  i 
to  him  by  the  tribe,  was  the  foundation  of  the  ' 
calumnies  that  have  been  heaped  upon  his  memo- 
ry, and  the  cause  which,  in  the  eyes  of  our  ad- 
ministration newspaper  editors,  scribblers,  and  re- 
viewers, justified  his  execution.  Now,  sir,  the 
executioners  are  to  be  rewarded  by  pillaging  the 
public  Treasury.  I  look  with  some  curiosity  for 
the  mdignant  denunciations  of  this  accidentally 
discovered  treachery.  Perhaps  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  all  this  new  business  of  the  Creeks 
is  *  their  own  affair,'  with  which  the  white  editors 
and  reviewers  have  nothing  to  do.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  F.  said,  Congress  had  something  to  do  wiUi 
this  affair.  "We  owe  a  justice  to  the  tribe.  This 
amendment,  he  feared,  would  not  do  justice.  The 
power  of  Congress  should  be  exerted,  not  only  to 
keep  the  money  out  of  the  hands  of  these  wretch- 
es, but  to  secure  a  faithful  and  equal  distribution 
of  it  among  the  whole  Creek  nation.  The  whole 
tribe  hold  the  land;  their  title  by  occupancy 
resides  in  all ;  all  are  rightfully  claimants  to  equal 
portions  of  the  price  of  their  removal  from  it. 
The  country  is  not  aware  how  the  Indian  annui- 
ties are  distributed,  or  the  moneys  paid  to  the 
tribes  disposed  of.  They  are  divided  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Indian  government,  com- 
pletely aristocratical — all  the  powers  vested  in  a 
few  chiefs.  Mr.  F.  had  it  from  authority  he 
could  nqt  doubt,  that  the  Creek  annuities  had, 
for  years  past,  been  divided  in  very  unequal  pro- 
portions, not  among  the  twenty  thousand  souls 
of  which  the  tribe  was  believed  to  be  composed, 
but  among  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
chiefs  and  warriors. 

"Mr.  Forsyth  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
House  would  reject  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Before  taking  his  seat,  he  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  while  he  made  a  few  comments  on 
this  list  of  worthies,  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
each.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Mr.  Ridge, 
with  the  sum  of  S  15.000  opposite  to  his  elevated 
name.  This  man  is  no  Creek,  but  a  Cherokee, 
educated  among  the  whites,  allied  to  them  by 
marriage — has  received  lessons  in  Christianity, 
morality,  and  sentiment — ^perfcctly  civilized,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  customs  of  Cornwall. 
This  negotiation,  of  which  he  has  been,  either  as 
actor  or  instrument,  the  principal  manager,  is  an 
admirable  proof  of  the  benefits  ho  has  derived 
from  his  residence  among  a  moral  and  religious 
people.  Vann,  another  Cherokee,  half  savage 
and  half  civilized,  succeeds  him  with  $15,000 
bounty.  A  few  inches  below  comes  another 
Ridge,  the  major,  father  to  the  secretary — a  gal- 
lant old  fellow,  who  did  some  service  against  the 
hostile  Creeks,  during  the  late  war,  for  which  ho 
deserved  and  received  acknowledgments — but 
what  claims  he  had  to  this  Creek  money,  Mr.  F. 
could  not  comprehend.  Probably  his  name  was 
used  merely  to  cover  another  gratuity  for  the 
son,  whose  modesty  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  more  than  $15,000  in  his  own  name.  Those 


Cherokees  were  together  to  receive  $40,000  of 
Creek  money,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  of 
opinion  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  contract 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of  it  among 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creeks.  Look. 
sir,  at  the  distinction  made  for  these  exquisites! 
Yopothle  Yoholo,  whose  word  General  Gaines 
would  take  against  the  congregated  world,  is  set 
down  for  but  $10,000.  The  Little  Prince  but 
$10,000.  Even  Menawee,  distinguished  as  he  is 
as  the  leader  of  the  party  who  murdered  Mcintosh 
and  Etome  Tustunnuggee — ^as  one  of  the  accursed 
band  who  butchered  three  hundred  men,  women. 
and  children,  at  Fort  Mims — has  but  $10,0<30. 
A  distinguished  Red  Stick,  in  these  days,  when 
kindness  to  Indians  is  shown  in  proportion  ta 
their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, might  have  expected  better  treatmoit 
— only  ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  enemy  in  war 
and  in  peace!  But,  sir,  I  vrill  not  detain  the 
House  longer.  I  should  hold  myself  criminal  if 
I  had  exposed  these  things  unnecessarily  or  use- 
lessly. That  patriotism  only  is  lovely  which, 
imitating  the  filial  piety  of  the  sons  of  the  Patri- 
arch, seeks,  with  averted  face,* to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  country  from  the  eye  of  a  vulgar  and 
invidious  curiosity.  But  the  commands  of  public 
duty  must  be  obeyed ;  let  those  who  have  im- 
posed this  duty  upon  us  answer  for  it  to  the 
people." 

"  Mr.  Tatnall,  of  Geo.  (H.  R.)  He  was  as  con- 
fident as  his  colleagues  could  be,  that  the  foulest 
fraud  had  been  projected  by  some  of  the  individ- 
uals calling  themselves  a  part  of  the  Creek  dele- 
gation, and  that  it  was  known  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  was  not  communicated  by  that  department 
to  the  Senate,  either  before  or  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  by  that 
body.  Mr.  T.  said  he  would  not,  however,  for 
the  reasons  just  mentioned,  dwell  on  this  grounil 
but  would  proceed  to  state,  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  committee  of 
conference,  (and  therein  he  differed  from  his  col- 
league), which,  whilst  it  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  the  fraud  intended,  would, 
also,  avoid  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  *  the  new 
treaty,'  as  it  was  styled.  He  stated,  that  the 
list  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was,  itself,  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  corrupt  intention  to  divide 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  among  the  few 
persons  named  in  it.  In  this  list,  different  sums 
were  written  opposite  the  names  of  different  in- 
dividuals, such,  for  instance,  as  the  following: 
*John  Ridge,  $15,000— Joseph  Vann,  15,0iH»" 
(both  Cherokees,  and  not  Creeks,  and,  therefore, 
not  entitled  to  one  cent).  The  next,  a  long  and 
barbarous  Indian  name,  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  pronounce,  '$10,000' — next,  John 
Stedham,  •  $10,000,'  &c.  This  list,  as  it  appears 
in  the  documents  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  presented  to  the  war  deuartment  by 
Ridgo  and  Vann." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE  PANAMA  MISSION. 

The  history  of  this  mission,  or  attempted  mis- 
sion (for  it  never  took  effect,  though  eyentually 
sanctioned  by  both  Houses  of  Congress),  de- 
serves a  place  in  this  inside  view  of  the  working 
of  our  government.  Though  long  since  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  its  name  almost  forgotten,  it 
was  a  master  subject  on  the  political  theatre 
during  its  day ;  and  gave  rise  to  questions  of 
national,  and  of  constitutional  law,  and  of  na- 
tional policy,  the  importance  of  which  survive 
the  occasion  from  which  they  sprung ;  and  the 
solution  of  which  (as  then  solved),  may  be 
some  guide  to  future  action,  if  similar  questions 
again  occur.  Besides  the  grave  questions  to 
which  the  subject  gave  rise,  the  subject  itself 
became  one  of  unusual  and  painful  excitement 
It  agitated  the  people,  made  a  violent  debate  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  parties  and  individuals,  raised  a.  tempest 
before  which  Congress  bent,  made  bad  feeling 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate ;  and  led 
to  the  duel  between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Clay. 
It  was  an  administration  measure,  and  pressed 
by  all  the  means  known  to  an.  administration. 
It  was  evidently  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  act- 
ing upon  the  people — as  a  popular  movement, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  tide 
which  was  then  running  high  against  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay  on  account  of  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  broad  doc- 
trines of  the  inaugural  address,  and  of  the  first 
annual  message:  and  it  was  doubtless  well 
imagined  for  that  purpose.  It  was  an  American 
movement,  and  republican.  It  was  the  assembly 
of  the  American  states  of  Spanish  origin,  counsel- 
ling for  their  mutual  safety  and  independence; 
and  presenting  the  natural  wish  for  the  United 
States  to  place  herself  at  their  head,  as  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  new  republics,  and  the  one 
whose  example  and  institutions  the  others  had 
followed.  The  monarchies  of  Europe  had  formed 
a  "Holy  Alliance,"  to  check  the  progress  of 
liberty:  it  seemed  just  that  the  republics  of 
the  New  World  should  confederate  against  the 
dangers  of  despotism.  The  subject  had  a  charm 
in  it ;  and  the  name  and  place  of  meeting  re- 
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called  classic  and  cherished  recollections.  It 
was  on  an  isthmus — the  Isthmus  of  Panamsr— 
Wiiich  connected  the  two  Americas,  the  Grecian 
republics  had  their  isthmus — that  of  Corinth — 
where  their  deputies  assembled.  All  the  ad- 
vantages in  the  presentation  of  the  question 
were  on  the  side  of  the  administration.  It  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  imagination — to  the  pas- 
sions— to  the  prejudices; — and  could  only  be 
met  by  the  cold  and  sober  suggestions  of  reason 
and  judgment.  It  had  the  prestige  of  name 
and  subject^  and  was  half  victor  before  the  con- 
test began ;  and  it  required  bold  men  to  make 
head  against  it. 

The  debate  began  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  ministers;  and  as  the  Senate  sat  with 
closed  doors,  their  objections  were  not  heard^ 
while  numerous  presses,  and  popular  speakers, 
excited  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
and  inflamed  it  against  the  Senate  for  delaying 
its  sanction.  It  was  a  plan  conceived  by  the  new 
Spanish  American  republics,  and  prepared  as  a 
sort  of  amphictyonic  coundl  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  among  themselves ;  and,  to  which, 
in  a  manner  which  had  much  the  appearance  of 
our  own  procuring,  we  had  received  an  invitation 
to  send  deputies.  The  invitation  was  most  seduc- 
tively exhibited  in  aU  the  administration  presses ; 
and  captivated  all  young  and  ardent  imagina- 
tions. The  people  were  roused :  the  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  gave  way  (many  against 
their  convictions,  as  they  frankly  told  me),  while 
the  project  itself— our  participation  in  it — was 
utterly  condemned  by  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  by  the  policy  which  forbade  "  en- 
tangling alliances^"  and  the  proposed  congress 
itself  was  not  even  a  diplomatic  body  to  which 
ministers  could  be  sent  under  the  law  t(  nations. 
To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  outside  current, 
the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
adopted  a  resolve  to  debate  the  question  with 
open  doors,  "  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  publication  of  documents  necessary  to 
be  referred  to  in  debate  should  be  prejudicial  to 
existing  negotiations :"  and  a  copy  of  the  resolve 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  opinion  on  that 
point.  He  declined  to  give  it,  and  left  it  to  the 
Senate  to  decide  for  itself,  "  the  question  of  an 
unexdmpled  departure  from  its  own  usages^ 
and  upon  the  motives  of  which^  not  being  him- 
self  informed,  he  did  not  feel  himself  competent 
to  decideJ*^    This  reference  to  the  motives  of  the 
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members,  and  the  usages  of  the  Senate,  with  its 
clear  implication  of  the  badness  of  one,  and  the 
violation  of  the  other,  gave  great  offence  in  the 
Senate,  and  even  led  to  a  proposition  (made  bj 
Mr.  Rowan  of  Kentacky),  not  to  act  on  the  nom- 
inations until  the  information  requested  should 
be  given.  In  the  end  the  Senate  relinquished  the 
idea  of  a  public  debate,  and  contented  itself  with 
its  publication  after  it  was  over.  Mr.  John  Ser- 
geant of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Richard  Clark 
Anderson  of  Kentucky,  were  the  ministers  nomi- 
nated ;  and,  the  question  turning  wholly  upon  the 
mission  itself,  and  not  upon  the  persons  nominated 
(to  whose  fitness  there  was  no  objection),  they 
were  confirmed  by  a  close  vote — 24  to  20.  The 
negatives  were:  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch. 
Chandler,  Cobb  (Thomas  W.  of  Georgia),  Dick- 
erson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Holmes  of  Maine, 
Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  Macon,  Randolph,  Taze- 
well, Rowan,  Van  Buren,  White  of  Tennessee, 
Williams  of  Mississippi,  Woodbury.  The  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Calhoun,  presiding  in  the  Senate, 
had  no  vote^  the  constitutional  contingency  to 
authorize  it  not  having  occurred :  but  he  was  full 
and  free  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  against 
the  mission. 

It  was  very  nearly  a  party  vote,  the  democracy 
as  a  party,  being  against  it :  but  of  those  of  the 
party  who  voted  for  it,  the  design  of  this  history 
(which  is  to  show  the  working  *of  the  govern- 
ment) requires  it  to  be  told  that  there  was  after- 
wards, cither  to  themselves  or  relatives,  some 
large  dispensations  of  executive  patronage.  Their 
votes  may  have  been  conscientious ',  but  in  that 
case,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  vin- 
dicated the  disinterestedness  of  the  act,  by  the 
total  refusal  of  executive  favor.  Mr.  Adams 
commenced  right,  by  asking  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  before  he  instituted  the  mission ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  object  was  pursued,  made  it 
a  matter  of  opposition  to  the  administration  to 
refuse  it,  and  greatly  impaired  the  harmony 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  After  all,  the  whole  conception  of  the 
Panama  congress  was  an  abortion.  It  died  out 
of  itself,  without  ever  having  been  once  held — 
not  even  by  the  states  which  had  conceived  it. 
It  was  incongruous  and  impracticable,  even  for 
them, — more  apt  to  engender  disputes  among 
themselves  than  to  harmonize  action  against 
Spain, — and  utterly  foreign  to  us,  and  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  institutions.    The  basis  of  the 


agreement  for  the  congress,  was  the  existing  state 
of  war  between  all  the  new  states  and  the  mother 
country — Spanish  pride  and  policy  being  slow  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  revolted  colo- 
nies, no  matter  how  independent  in  fact ;— and 
the  wish  to  establish  concert  among  themselves, 
in  the  mode  of  treating  her  commerce,  and  that 
of  such  of  her  American  possessions  (Cuba, 
Porto  Rico),  as  had  not  thrown  off  tlieir  subjec- 
tion. We  were  at  peace  with  Spain,  and  could 
not  go  into  any  such  council  without  comprom- 
ising our  neutrality,  and  impairing  the  integrity 
of  our  national  character.  Besides  the  difficul- 
ties it  would  involve  with  Spain,  there  was  one 
subject  specified  in  the  treaties  for  discussion  and 
settlement  in  tliat  congress,  namely,  the  consid- 
erations of  future  relations  with  the  government 
of  Haiti,  which  would  have  been  a  firebrand  in 
the  southern  half  of  our  Union, — not  to  be  han- 
dled or  touched  by  our  govtrment  any  where. 
The  publication  of  the  secret  debates  in  the  Senate 
on  the  nomination  of  the  ministers,  and  the  pub- 
lic discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  appropriation  clauses,  to  carry  the  mission 
into  effect,  succeeded,  after  some  time,  in  dis- 
sipating all  the  illusions  which  had  fascinated  the 
public  mind — turned  the  current  against  the  ad- 
ministration— made  the  project  a  new  head  of 
objection  to  its  authors ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  con- 
sideration for  it,  either  in  Congress  or  before  the 
people.  It  is  now  entirely  forgotten,  but  deserves 
to  be  remembered  in  this  View  of  the  working  of 
the  government,  to  show  the  questions  of  policy, 
of  national  and  constitutional  law  which  were 
discussed — the  excitement  which  can  be  got  up 
without  foundation,  and  against  reason — how 
public  men  can  bend  before  a  storm — how  all  the 
departments  of  the  government  can  go  wrong: — 
and  how  the  true  conservative  power  in  our 
country  is  in  the  people,  in  their  judgment  and 
reason,  and  in  steady  appeals  to  their  intelligence 
and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Adams  communicated  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  congress,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
could  engage  in  them,  in  a  special  message  to 
the  Senate ;  in  which,  disclaiming  all  part  in  any 
deliberations  of  a  belligerent  character,  or  design 
to  contract  alliances,  or  to  engage  in  any  project 
importing  hostility  to  any  other  nation,  he  enu- 
merated, as  the  measures  in  which  we  could  well 
take  part,  1.  The  establishment  of  liberal  prin- 
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ciples  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  he  sup- 
posed could  be  best  done  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  American  states  together.  2.  The  consen- 
taneous adoption  of  principles  of  maritime  neu- 
trality.  3.  The  doctrine  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods.  4.  An  agreement  that  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine,"  as  it  is  called,  should  be  adopted  by 
the  congress,  each  state  to  guard,  by  its  own 
means,  its  own  territory  from  future  European 
colonization.  The  enunciation  of  this  doctrine, 
so  different  from  what  it  has  of  late  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  as  binding  the  United  States  to 
guard  all  the  territory  of  the  New  World  from 
European  colonization,  makes  it  proper  to  give 
this  passage  from  Mr.  Adams's  message  in  his  own 
words.  They  are  these:  "An  agreement  between 
all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting,  that 
each  will  guard,  by  its  own  means,  against  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European  colony 
within  its  borders,  may  be  found  advisable.  This 
was,  more  than  two  years  since,  announced  by 
my  predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a  principle  re- 
sulting from  the  emancipation  of  both  the  Ame- 
rican continents.  It  may  be  so  developed  to  the 
new  southern  nations,  that  they  may  feel  it  as 
an  essential  appendage  to  their  independence." 
These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  and 
filling  the  department  from  which  the  doctrine 
would  emanate;  written  at  a  time  when  the 
enunciation  of  it  was  still  fresh,  and  when  he 
himself,  in  a  communication  to  the  American 
Senate,  was  laying  it  down  for  the  adoption  of  all 
the  American  nations  in  a  general  congress  of  their 
*fputies.  The  circumstances  of  the  communi- 
cation render  it  incredible  that  Mr.  Adams  could 
be  deceived  in  his  understanding ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  this  •*  Monroe  doctrine "  (according 
to  which  it  has  been  of  late  believed  that  the 
United  States  were  to  stand  guard  over  the  two 
Americas,  and  repulse  all  intrusive  colonists 
from  their  shores),  was  entirely  confined  to  our 
own  borders :  that  it  was  only  proposed  to  get 
the  other  states  of  the  New  World  to  agree  that, 
each  for  iteelf,  and  by  its  own  means,  should 
guard  its  own  territories:  and,  consequently, 
that  the  Unifjed  States,  so  far  from  extending 
gratuitous  protection  to  the  territories  of  other 
states,  would  neither  give,  nor  receive,  aid  in  any 
such  enterprise,  but  that  each  should  use  its  own 
means,  within  its  own  borders,  for  its  own  exemp- 
tion from  European  colonial  intrusion.    5.  A  fifth 


object  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he  sup- 
posed our  participation  in  the  business  of  the 
Panama  congress  might  be  rightfully  and  bene- 
ficially admitted,  related  to  the  advancement  of 
religious  liberty :  and  as  this  was  a  point  at 
which  the  message  encountered  much  censure, 
I  will  give  it  in  its  own  words.  They  are  these : 
"  There  is  yet  another  subject  upon  which,  with- 
out entering  into  any  treaty,  the  moral  influence 
of  the  United  States  may,  perhaps,  be  exerted 
with  beneficial  influence  at  such  meeting — the 
advancement  of  religious  liberty.  Some  of  the 
southern  nations  are,  even  yet,  so  far  under  the 
dominion  of  prejudice,  that  they  have  incorpo- 
rated, with  their  political  constitutions,  an  ex- 
clusive Church,  without  toleration  of  any  other 
than  the  dominant  sect.  The  abandonment  of 
this  last  badge  of  religious  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion, may  be  pressed  more  efiectually  by  the 
united  exertions  of  those  who  concur  in  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  conscience,  upon  those 
who  are  yet  to  be  convinced  of  their  justice  and 
wisdom,  than  by  the  solitary  efibrts  of  a  minis- 
ter to  any  one  of  their  separate  governments." 
6.  The  sixth  and  last  object  named  by  Mr. 
Adams  was,  to  give  proofs  of  our  good  will  to 
all  the  new  southern  republics,  by  accepting 
their  invitation  to  join  them  in  the  congress 
which  they  proposed  of  American  nations.  The 
President  enumerated  no  others  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  discussions  of  thie  congress  might  be 
dii'ected ;  but  in  the  papers  which  he  commu- 
nicated with  the  invitations  he  had  received, 
many  others  were  mentioned,  one  of  which  was, 
"  the  basis  on  which  the  relations  with  Haiti 
should  be  placed ; "  and  the  other,  "  to  consider 
and  settle  the  future  relations  with  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.' 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Macon,  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  Mr  Gaillard  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Mills  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee.  The  committee 
reported  adversely  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, and  replied  to  the  message,  point  by 
point  It  is  an  elaborate  document,  of  great 
ability  and  research,  and  well  expressed  the 
democratic  doctrines  of  that  day.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Macon,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Tazewell, 
and  was  the  report  of  which  Mr.  Macon,  when 
complimented  upon  it,  was  accustomed  to  answer* 
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"  Yes:  it  is  a  good  report  Tazewell  wrote  it." 
But  it  was  his  also ;  for  no  power  could  have 
made  bim  present  it,  without  declaring  the  fact, 
if  he  had  not  approved  it  The  general  principle 
of  the  report  was  that  of  good  will  and  friend- 
ship to  all  the  young  republics,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  social,  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  each  one  individually ;  but  no  entangling 
connection,  and  no  internal  interference  with  any 
one.  On  the  suggestion  of  advancing  religious 
freedom,  the  committee  remark : 

^'  In  the  opinion  of  tbis  committee,  there  is  no 
poposition,  concerning  which  the  people  of  the 
IJnited  States  are  now  and  ever  have  been  more 
unanimous,  than  that  which  denies,  not  merely  the 
expediency,  but  the  right  of  intermeddling  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  states;  and  espe- 
cially of  seeking  to  alter  any  provision  they  may 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt  as  a  fundamental 
law,  or  may  have  incorporated  with  their  politi- 
cal constitutions.  And  if  there  be  any  such 
subject  more  sacred  and  delicate  than  another, 
as  to  which  the  United  States  ought  never  to 
intermeddle,  even  by  obtrusive  advice,  it  is  that 
which  concerns  religious  liberty.  The  most 
cruel  and  devastating  wars  have  been  produced 
by  such  interferences ;  the  blood  of  man  has 
been  poured  out  in  torrents ;  and.  from  the  days 
of  the  crusades  to  the  present  hour,  no  benefit 
has  resulted  to  the  human  family,  from  discus- 
sions carried  on  by  nations  upon  such  subjects. 
Among  the  variety  even  of  Christian  nations 
which  now  inhabit  the  earth,  rare  indeed  are  the 
examples  to  be  found  of  states  who  have  not 
established  an  exclusive  church ;  and  to  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  toleration  is  yet  un- 
known. In  none  of  the  communications  which 
have  taken  place,  is  the  most  distant  allusion  made 
to  this  delicate  subject,  by  any  of  the  ministers 
who  have  given  this  invitation  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee feel  very  confident  in  the  opinion,  that,  if 
ever  an  intimation  shall  be  made  to  the  sove- 
reignties they  represent,  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  discuss  at  the  proposed 
congress,  their  plans  of  internal  civil  polity,  or 
any  thing  touching  the  supposed  interests  of 
their  religious  establishments,  the  invitation 
given  would  soon  be  withdrawn." 

On  the  subject  of  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,*'  the 
report  shows  that,  one  of  the  new  republics 
1( Colombia)  proposed  that  this  doctrine  should 
be  enforced  "  by  the  joint  and  united  efforts  of 
all  the  states  to  be  represented  in  the  congress, 
who  should  be  bound  by  a  solemn  convention 
to  seenre  this  end.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  pro- 
position that  the  President  in  his  message  showed 
the  extent  of  that  doctrine  to  be  limited  to  our 
•wn  territories,  and  that  all  that  we  could  do, 


would  be  to  enter  into  agreement  thmt  each 
should  guard,  by  its  own  means,  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  foreign  colony  within  its  bor- 
ders. Even  such  an  agreement  the  oonunittee 
deemed  unadvisable,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  reason  for  making  it  a  treaty  stipulation 
than  there  was  for  reducing  to  such  stipulations 
any  other  of  the  *'  high,  just,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted rights  of  all  nations. "  The  fiavorable  com- 
mercial treaties  which  the  President  expected  to 
obtain,  the  committee  believed  would  be  more 
readily  obtained  from  each  nation  separately  (in 
which  opinion  their  foresight  has  been  justified 
by  the  event) ;  and  that  each  treaty  would  be  the 
more  easily  kept  in  proportion  to  the  smaller 
number  of  parties  to  it  The  ameliorations  of  the 
laws  of  nations  which  the  President  proposed,  in 
the  adoption  of  principles  of  maritime  neutrality, 
and  that  firee  ships  should  make  free  goods^  and 
the  restriction  of  paper  blockades,  were  deemed 
by  the  committee  objects  beyond  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  American  states  alone ;  and  the  en- 
forcement of  which,  if  agreed  to,  might  bring  the  ' 
chief  burthen  of  enforcement  upon  the  irnited 
States ;  and  the  committee  doubted  the  policy  of 
undertaking,  by  negotiation  with  these  nations, 
to  settle  abstract  propositions,  as  parts  of  public 
law.  On  the  subject  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
the  report  declared  that  the  United  States  could 
never  regard  with  indifference  their  actual  condi- 
tion, or  future  destiny; — ^but  deprecated  any 
joint  action  in  relation  to  them,  or  any  action  to 
which  they  themselves  were  not  parties ;  and  it 
totall}' discountenanced  any  joint  discusaon  or  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  future  of  Haiti.  To  the 
whole  of  the  new  republics,  the  report  expressed 
the  belief  that,  the  retention  of  our  present  un- 
connected and  friendly  position  towards  them, 
would  be  most  for  their  own  benefit,  and  enable 
the  United  States  to  act  most  effectually  for  them 
in  the  case  of  needing  our  good  offices.  It 
said: 

^^  While  the  United  States  reUin  the  position 
which  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  and  mani-  i 
fest  a  constant  determination  not  to  mingle  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  other  states  of  America, 
they  may  continue  to  employ  the  influence  which 
they  possess,  and  have  already  happily  exerted, 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  favor  of  these  now 
republics.  But,  if  ever  the  United  States  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  associated  with  these  na- 
tions in  any  general  congress,  assembled  for  the 
discussion  of  common  plans,  in  any  way  affecting 
European  interests,  they  will,  by  such  an  act,  not 
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only  deprive  themselTes  of  the  ability  they  now 
possess,  of  rendering  useful  assistance  to  the 
other  American  states,  but  also  produce  other 
effects^  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests.  Then, 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  have  hitherto  con- 
fided in  tl»  sagacity,  vigilance,  and  impartiality 
of  the  United  States,  to  watch,  detect,  announce, 
and  restrain  any  disposition  that  the  heat  of  the 
existing  contest  might  excite  in  the  new  states 
of  America,  to  extend  their  empires  beyond  their 
own  limits,  and  who  hare,  therefore,  considered 
their  possessions  and  commerce  in  America  safe, 
while  so  guarded,  would  no  longer  feel  this  con- 
fidence. " 

The  advantage  of  pursuing  our  old  policy,  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  all  powers, 
^  entangling  alliances  with  none,**  was  forcibly 
presented  in  a  brief  and  striking  paragraph : 

"  And  the  United  States,  who  have  grown  up 
in  happiness,  to  their  present  prosperity,  by  a 
strict  observance  of  theur  old  well-known  course 
of  policy,  and  by  manifesting  entire  good  will 
and  most  profound  respect  for  all  other  nations, 
must  prepare  to  embark  their  future  destinies 
upon  an  unknown  and  turbulent  ocean,  directed 
by  little  experience,  and  destined  for  no  certain 
haven.  In  such  a  voyage  the  dissimilitude  ex- 
isting between  themselves  and  their  associates, 
in  interest,  character,  language,  religion,  manners, 
customs,  tiabits,  laws,  and  idmost  every  other 
particular :  and  the  rivalship  these  discrepancies 
must  surely  produce  amongst  them,  would  gen- 
erate discords,  which,  if  they  did  not  destroy  all 
hope  of  its  successful  termination,  would  make 
even  success  itself  the  ultimate  cause  of  new  and 
direful  conflicts  between  themselves.  Such  has 
been  the  issue  of  all  such  enterprises  in  past 
time ;  and  we  have  therefore  strong  reasons  to 
expect  in  the  future,  similar  results  from  similar 
causes. 

The  committee  dissented  from  the  President 
on  the  point  of  his  right  to  institute  the  mission 
without  the  previous  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  averred  his  right  to  do 
so :  but  deemi^  it  advisable,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  waive  the  right,  and  ask  the  ad- 
vice. The  conmiittee  averred  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  decide  directly  upon  the  expedience  of 
this  new  mission;  grounding  the  right  upon  its 
originality,  and  holding  that  when  a  new  mission 
is  to  be  instituted  it  is  the  creation  of  an  ofiSce, 
not  the  filling  of  a  vacancy ;  and  that  the  Senate 
have  a  right  to  dedde  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
office  itself. 

I  spoke  myself  on  this  question,  and  to  all  the 
points  which  it  presented,  and  on  the  subject  of 
relations  with  Haiti  (on  which  a  uniform  rule 
was  to  be  determined  on,  or  a  rule  with  modifi- 


cations, according  to  the  proposition  of  Colombia) 
I  held  that  our  policy  was  fixed,  and  could  be 
neither  altered,  nor  discussed  in  any  foreign  as- 
sembly ;  and  especially  in  the  one  proposed ;  all 
the  other  parties  to  which  had  already  placed 
the  two  races  (black  and  white)  on  the  basis  of 
political  equality.    I  said : 

'^  Our  polky  towards  Haiti,  the  old  San  Do- 
mingo, has  been  fixed  for  three  and  thirty  years. 
We  trade  with  her,  but  no  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  established  between  us.  We  purchase 
coffee  from  her,  and  pay  her  for  it ;  but  we  inter- 
change no  consuls  or  ministers.  We  receive  no 
mulatto  consuls,  or  black  ambassadors  from  her. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  peace  of  eleven  States 
in  this  Union  will  not  permit  the  fmits  of  a  suo- 
cessfiil  negro  insurrectyn  to  be  exhibited  among 
them.  It  will  not  permit  black  consuls  and  am- 
bassadors to  establish  themselves  in  our  cities, 
and  to  parade  through  our  country,  and  give  to 
their  fellow  blacks  in  the  United  States,  proof 
in  hand  of  the  honors  which  await  them,  for  a 
like  successful  efibrt  on  their  part  It  will  not 
permit  the  fact  to  be  seen,  and  told,  that  for  the 
murder  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  they  are 
to  fbail  friends  among  the  white  people  of  these 
United  States.  No,  this  is  a  question  which  has 
been  determined  here  for  three  and  thirty 
years ;  one  which  has  never  been  open  for  dis- 
cussion, at  home  or  abroad,  neither  under  the 
Presidency  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  the  first  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Mr.  Jefierson.  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr. 
Monroe.  It  is  one  whicn  cannot  be  oiscussed 
in  this  chamber  on  this  dav ;  and  shall  we  go 
to  Panama  to  discuss  it  ?  1  take  it  in  the  mild- 
est supposed  character  of  this  Congress — shall 
we  go  there  to  advise  and  consult  in  council 
about  it  ?  Who  are  to  advise  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  it  ?  Five  nations  who  have  already 
put  the  black  man  upon  an  equality  with  the 
white,  not  only  in  their  constitutions  but  in  real 
life :  five  nations  who  have  at  this  moment  (at 
least  some  of  them)  black  generals  in  their  ar- 
mies and  mulatto  senators  in  their  congresses ! 

No  question,  in  its  day,  excited  more  heat  and 
intemperate  discussion,  or  more  feeling  between 
a  President  and  Senate,  than  this  proposed  mis- 
sion to  the  congress  of  American  nations  at  Pan* 
ama;  and  no  heated  question  ever  cooled  off, 
and  died  out  so  suddenly  and  completely.  And 
now  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its 
retrospect — and  that  indeed  is  a  real  one — is  a 
view  of  the  firmness  with  which  was  then  main- 
tained by  a  minority,  the  old  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  and  in- 
terference with  the  afiairs  of  other  nations ;— and 
the  exposition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  one 
so  competent  to  give  it  as  Mr.  Adams. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

DUEL  BETW££N  HB.  CLAY  AND  MK.  BANDOLPH. 

I  r  was  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  April,  towards 
noon,  the  Senate  not  being  that  daj  in  session, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  my  room  at  Brown's 
Hotel,  and  (without  explaining  the  reason  of  the 
question)  asked  me  if  I  was  a  blood-relation  of 
Mrs.  Clay  ?  I  answered  that  I  was,  and  he  im- 
mediately replied  that  that  put  an  end  to  a  re- 
quest which  he  had  wished  to  make  of  me ;  and 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  just  receiyed 
a  challenge  from  Mr.  Cl^y,  had  accepted  it,  was 
ready  to  go  out,  and  would  apply  to  Col.  Tat- 
nall  to  be  his  second.  Before  leaving,  he  told  me 
he  would  make  my  bosom  the  depository  of  a 
secret  which  he  should  commit  to  no  other  per- 
son :  it  was,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  fire  at 
Mr.  Clay.  He  told  it  to  me  because  he  wanted 
a  witness  of  his  intention,  and  did  not  mean  to 
tell  it  to  his  second  or  any  body  else ;  and  en- 
joined mviolable  secrecy  until  the  duel  was  over. 
This  was  the  first  notice  I  had  of  the  afiair. 
The  circumstances  of  the  delivery  of  the  challenge 
I  had  from  Gen.  Jcsup,  Mr.  Clay's  second,  and 
they  were  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph that  I  give  them  in  detail,  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral's own  words : 

'^  I  was  unable  to  see  Mr.  Randolph  until  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  when  I  called  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  note. 
Previous  to  presenting  it,  however,  I  thought  it 
proper  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Randolph  himself 
whether  the  information  which  Mr.  Clay  had 
received — that  he  considered  himself  personally 
accountable  for  the  attack  on  him — ^was  correct. 
I  accordingly  informed  Mr.  Randolph  that  I  was 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Mr.  Clay,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  which  he  had  made  upon  liis 
private  as  well  as  public  character  in  the  Senate ; 
that  I  was  aware  no  one  had  the  right  to  ques- 
tion him  out  of  the  Senate  for  any  thing  said  in 
debate,  unless  he  chose  voluntarily  to  waive  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  that  body.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph replied,  that  the  constitution  did  protect 
him,  but  ho  would  never  shield  himself  under 
such  a  subterfuge  as  the  pleading  of  his  privilege 
as  a  senator  from  Virgima ;  that  he  did  hold  him- 
SL'lf  accountable  to  Mr.  Clay;  but  he  said  th^vt 
jrcntleman  had  first  two  pledges  to  redeem :  one 
that  he  had  bound  himself  to  fight  any  member 
ol*  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  should  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  author  of  a  certain  pub- 


lication in  a  Philadelphia  pi^>er ;  and  the  other, 
that  he  stood  pledged  to  establish  certain  facti 
in  regard  to  a  great  man,  whom  he  would  n^t 
name ;  but,  he  added  he  could  receive  no  Terbai 
message  from  Mr.  Clay — that  any  message  frees 
him  must  be  in  writing.  I  replied  .that  I  was 
not  authorized  by  Mr.  Clay  to  enter  into  or 
receive  any  verbal  explanations — ^that  tlie  en- 
quiries I  had  made  were  for  my  own  satisfactior 
and  upon  my  own  responsibility — ^that  the  on^; 
message  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  was  in  writing. 
I  then  presented  the  note,  and  remarked  that  1 
knew  nothmg  of  Mr.  Clay's  pledges ;  but  thai  -1 
they  existed  as  he  (Mr.  Randolph)  nndcrstr.'  1 
them,  and  he  was  aware  of  them  when  he  ma-!. 
the  attack  complained  of,  he  could  not  avail  \.v  - 
self  of  them — ^that  by  making  the  attack  I  tlv>iiir  ' 
he  had  waived  them  himself.  He  said  he  1. . : 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  taking  advar.ta  .>* 
of  the  pledges  referred  to ;  that  he  had  menti  .'i^- 
ed  them  merely  to  remind  me  that  be  was  waiv- 
ing his  privil^e,  not  only  as  a  senator  fnK: 
Virginia,  but  as  a  private  gentleman ;  that  I- 
was  ready  to  respond  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  wou! ! 
be  obliged  to  me  if  I  would  bear  his  note  in  n- 
ply ;  and  that  he  would  in  the  course  of  the  daj 
look  out  for  a  friend.  I  declined  being  the  bear- 
er of  his  note,  but  informed  him  my  only  reason 
for  declining  was,  that  I  thought  he  owed  it  iv 
himself  to  consult  his  firiends  before  takin<:  5o 
important  a  step.  He  seized  my  hand,  savin::. 
*  You  are  right,  sir.  I  thank  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion :  but  as  you  do  not  take  my  note,  toi 
must  not  be  impatient  if  you  should  not  he&r  fnua 
me  to-day.^  I  now  think  of  only  two  frien'is 
and  there  afe  circumstances  connected  with  or^e 
of  them  which  may  deprive  me  of  his  servio. 
and  the  other  is  in  bad  health — he  was  sick  yc?;- 
tcrday,  and  may  not  be  out  to-day.'  I  assuied 
him  that  any  reasonable  time  which  he  might 
find  necessary  to  take  would  be  satisfactory. 
I  took  leave  of  him ;  and  it  is  due  to  his  mcmorr 
to  say  that  his  bearing  was,  throughout  the  in- 
terview, that  of  a  high-toned,  chivalrous  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school." 

These  were  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  delivery  ol 
the  challenge,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
give  them  their  character  is  to  recollect  that,  with 
this  prompt  acceptance  and  positive  refusal  to 
explain,  and  this  extra  cut  about  the  two  plcfl- 
gcs,  there  was  a  perfect  determination  not  to  lire 
at  Mr.  Clay.  That  determination  rested  on  tivj 
grounds ;  first,  an  entire  unwillingness  to  hurt  Mr. 
Clay;  and,  next,  a  conviction  that  to  return  tbo 
fire  would  "be  to  answer,  and  would  be  an  implied 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Clay's  right  to  make  him 
answer.  This  he  would  not  do,  neither  by  imiu- 
cation  nor  in  words.  He  denied  the  right  of  anv 
person  to  question  him  out  of  the  Senate  foi 
words  spoken  within  it.    He  took  a  distinctioQ 
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between  man  and  senator.  As  senator  he  had  a 
constitutional  immunity,  given  for  a  wise  purpose, 
and  which  he  would  neither  surrender  nor  com- 
promise ;  as  individual  he  was  ready  to  give  satis- 
faction for  what  was  deemed  an  injury.  He 
would  receive,  but  not  return  a  fire.  It  was  as 
much  as  to  say :  Mr.  Clay  may  fire  at  me  for 
what  has  offended  him ;  I  will  not,  by  returning 
the  fire,  admit  his  right  to  do  so.  This  was  a 
subtle  distinction,  and  that  in  case  of  life  and 
death,  and  not  very  clear  to  the  common  intellect ; 
but  to  Mr.  Randolph  both  dear  and  convincing. 
His  allusion  to  the  "  two  pledges  unredeemed," 
which  he  might  have  plead  in  bar  to  Mr.  Clay's 
challenge,  and  would  not,  was  another  sarcastic 
cut  at  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  while  rendering 
satisfaction  for  cuts  already  given.  The  "  mem- 
ber of  the  House"  was  Mr.  George  Kremer,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
publication,  the  writer  of  which  Mr.  Clay  had 
threatened  to  call  to  account  if  he  would  avow 
himself— and  did  not  The  "great  man"  was 
President  Adams,  with  whom  Mr.  Clay  had  had 
a  newspaper  controversy,  involving  a  question  of 
fact, — which  had  been  postponed.  The  cause  of 
this  sarcastic  cut,  and  of  all  the  keen  personality 
in  the  Panama  speech,  was  the  belief  that  the 
President  and  Secretary,  the  latter  especially, 
encouraged  the  newspapers  in  their  interest  to 
attack  him,  which  they  did  incessantly ;  and  he 
chose  to  overlook  the  editors  and  retaliate  upon 
the  instigators,  as  he  believed  them  to  be.  This 
he  did  to  his  heart's  content  in  that  speech — and 
to  their  great  annoyance,  as  the  coming  of  the  chal- 
lenge proved.  The  ^^  two  friends'^  alluded  to  were 
Col.  Tatnall  and  myself,  and  the  circumstances 
which  might  disqualify  one  of  the  two  were  those 
of  my  relationship  to  Mrs.  Clay,  of  which  he  did 
not  know  the  degree,  and  whether  of  affinity  or 
consanguinity — considering  the  first  no  obstacle, 
the  other  a  complete  bar  to  my  appearing  as  his 
second— holding,  as  he  did,  with  the  tenacity  of 
an  Indian,  to  the  obligations  of  blood,  and  laying 
but  little  stress  on  marriage  connections.  His 
affable  reception  and  courteous  demeanor  to  Qen. 
Jesup  were  according  to  his  own  high  breeding,  and 
the  decorum  which  belonged  to  such  occasions. 
A  duel  in  the  circle  to  which  he  belouged  was  "an 
affair  of  honor ;"  and  high  honor,  according  to  its 
code,  must  pervade  eveiy  part  of  it.    General 


Jesup  had  come  upon  an  unpleasant  business. 
Mr.  Randolph  determined  to  put  him  at  his  ease ; 
and  did  it  so  effectually  as  to  charm  him  into  ad- 
miration. The  whole  plan  of  his  conduct,  down 
to  contingent  details,  was  cast  in  his  mind  in- 
stantly, as  if  by  intuition,  and  never  departed 
from.  The  acceptance,  the  refusal  to  explain,  the 
determination  not  to  fire,  the  first  and  second 
choice  of  a  friend,  and  the  circumstances  which 
might  disqualify  one  and  delay  the  other,  the  ad- 
ditional cut,  and  the  resolve  to  fall,  if  he  fell,  on 
the  soil  of  Virginisr— was  all,  to  his  mind,  a  Kingle 
emanation,  the  flash  of  an  instant  Ho  needed 
no  consultations,  no  deliberations  to  arrive  at  aU 
these  important  conclusions.  I  dwell  upon  these 
small  circumstances  because  they  arc  character- 
istic, and  show  the  man — a  man  who  belongs  to 
history,  and  had  his  own  history,  and  should  be 
known  as  he  was.  That  character  can  only  be  shown 
in  his  own  conduct,  his  own  words  and  acts :  and 
this  duel  with  Mr.  Clay  illustrates  it  at  many 
points.  It  is  in  that  pomt  of  view  that  I  dwell 
upon  circumstances  which  might  seem  trivial, 
but  which  are  not  so,  being  illustrative  of  char- 
acter and  significant  to  their  smallest  particulars. 
The  acceptance  of  the  challenge  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  proceeding^prompt  in  xhv 
agreement  to  meet,  exact  in  protesting  against 
the  right  to  call  him  out,  clear  in  the  waiver  of 
his  constitutional  privilege,  brief  and  cogent  in 
presenting  the  case  as  one  of  some  reprehension 
— the  case  of  a  member  of  an  administration 
challengmg  a  senator  for  words  spoken  in  do- 
bate  of  that  administration;  and  all  in  brief, 
terse,  and  superlatively  decorous  language.  It 
ran  thus : 

"  Mr.  Randolph  accepts  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
Clay.  At  the  same  time  he  protests  against  the 
right  of  any  minister  of  the  Executive  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
words  spoken  in  debate,  as  a  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  crimination  of  such  minister,  or  the  ad- 
ministration under  whk^h  he  shall  have  taken 
office.  Colonel  Tatnall,  of  Georgia,  tho  bearer 
of  this  letter,  is  authorized  to  arran«;e  with  Gen- 
eral Jesup  ^the  bearer  of  Mr.  Clay*s  challenge^ 
the  terms  or  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Randolph 
is  invited  by  that  note. " 

This  protest  which  Mr.  Randolph  entered 
against  the  right  of  Mr.  Clay  to  challenge  him, 
led  to  an  explanation  between  their  mutual 
friends  on  that  delicate  point— a  point  which 
concerned  the  independence  of  debate,  the  pri- 
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vileges  of  the  Senate,  the  immunitj  of  a  mem- 
ber, and  the  sanctity  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  a  point  which  Mr.  Clay  felt ;  and  the  expla- 
nation which  was  had  between  the  mutual  friends 
presented  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  his 
proceeding.  He  had  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Randolph,  in  his  speech,  had  avowed  his  respon- 
sibility to  Mr.  Clay,  and  waived  his  privilege — a 
thing  which,  if  it  had  been  done,  would  have  been 
a  defiance,  and  stood  for  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Clay 
to  send  a  challenge.  Mr.  Randolph,  through 
Col.  Tatnall,  disavowed  that  imputed  avowal, 
and  confined  his  waiver  of  privilege  to  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  challenge,  and  in  answer 
to  an  inquiiy  before  it  was  delivered. 

The  following  are  the  communications  between 
the  respective  seconds  on  this  point : 

"In  regard  to  the  protest  with  which  Mr. 
Randolph's  note  concludes,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Clav 
to  say  that  he  had  been  informed  Mr.  Randolph 
did,  and  would,  hold  himself  responsible  to  him 
for  any  observations  he  might  make  in  relation 
to  him ;  and  that  I  (Gen.  Jesup)  distinctly  un- 
derstood from  Mr.  Randolph,  before  I  delivered 
the  note  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  waived  his  privilege 
as  a  senator. '' 

To  this  Col.  Tatnall  replied: 

"  As  this  expression  (did  and  would  hold  him- 
self responsible,  &c.)  may  be  construed  to  mean 
that  Mr.  Randolph  had  given  this  intimation  not 
only  before  called  upon,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  out  to  Mr.  Clay  something  like  an 
invitation  to  make  such  a  call,  I  have,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Randolph,  to  disavow  any  disposition, 
when  expressing  his  readiness  to  waive  his  privi- 
lege as  a  senator  from  Virginia,  to  invite,  in  any 
case,  a  call  upon  him  for  personal  satisfaction. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  your  note,  I  pre- 
sume, is  intended  to  show  merely  that  you  did 
not  present  a  note,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Clay- 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  until  you  had  ascertained  his 
willingness  to  waive  his  privilege  as  a  senator. 
This  I  infer,  as  it  was  in  your  recollection  that 
the  expression  of  such  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  that 
point  made  by  yourself. " 

Thus  an  irritating  circumstance  in  the  affair  was 
virtually  negatived,  and  its  offensive  import  whol- 
ly disavowed.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Randolph  used  such  language  in  his  speech. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard  it.  The 
published  report  of  the  speech,  as  taken  down  by 
the  reporters  and  not  revised  by  the  speaker,  con- 
tains nothing  of  it.    Such  gasconade  was  foreign 


to  Mr.  Randolph's  character.  The  occasioii  was 
not  one  in  which  these  sort  of  defiances  are 
thrown  out,  which  are  either  to  purchase  a  cheap 
reputation  when  it  is  known  they  will  be  despis- 
ed, or  to  get  an  advantage  in  extracting  a  chal- 
lenge when  there  is  a  design  to  kill.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph had  none  of  these  views  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Clay.  He  had  no  desire  to  fight  him,  or  to  hurt 
him,  or  gain  cheap  character  by  appeariDg  to 
bully  him.  He  was  above  all  that,  and  had 
settled  accounts  with  him  in  his  speech,  and 
wanted  no  more.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  said; 
but  there  was  a  part  of  the  speech  which  m^ht 
have  received  a  wrong  application,  and  led  to  the 
erroneous  report:  a  part  which  applied  to  a 
quoted  passage  in  Mr.  Adams's  Panama  message, 
which  he  condemned  and  denoimced,  and  dsired 
the  President  and  his  friends  to  defend.  Ws 
words  were,  as  reported  unrevised:  "Here  I 
plant  my  foot;  here  I  fling  defiance  right  into 
his  (the  President's)  teeth ;  here  I  throw  tte 
gauntlet  to  him  and  the  bravest  of  his  compeers 
to  come  forward  and  defend  these  lines, "  <S:c.  A 
very  palpable  defiance  this,  but  very  different 
from  a  summons  to  personal  combat,  and  from 
what  was  related  to  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate report,  doubtless  the  effect  of  indistinct 
apprehension,  and  the  more  to  be  regretted  a^ 
after  having  been  a  main  cause  inducing  the 
challenge,  the  disavowal  could  not  stop  it. 

Thus  the  agreement  for  the  meeting  was  ab- 
solute ;  and,  according  to  the  expectation  of  the 
principals,  the  meeting  itself  would  bo  imme- 
diately ,•  but  their  seconds,  fVom  the  most  laud- 
able feelings,  determined  to  delay  it,  with  the 
hope  to  prevent  it,  and  did  keep  it  off  a  week, 
admitting  me  to  a  participation  in  the  good  work, 
as  being  already  privy  to  the  affair  and  friendly 
to  both  parties.  The  challenge  stated  no  specific 
ground  of  offence,  specified  no  exceptionable 
words.  It  was  peremptory  and  general,  for  an 
"  unprovoked  attack  on  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  char- 
acter," and  it  dispensed  with  explanations  by 
alleging  that  the  notoriety  and  indisputable  ex- 
istence of  the  injury  superseded  the  necessity  for 
them.  Of  course  this  demand  was  bottomed  on 
a  report  of  the  words  spoken — a  verbal  report, 
the  fVill  daily  publication  of  the  debates  having 
not  then  begun — and  that  verbal  report  was  of 
a  character  greatly  to  exasperate  Mr.  Clay.  It 
stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph  said ; 
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"  That  a  letter  from  General  Salazar,  the  Mexi- 
can Minister  at  Washi2^:ton,  suhmitted  hy  the 
Executive  to  the  Senate,  bore  the  ear-mark  of 
having  been  manufactured  or  forged  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  denounced  the  administra- 
tion as  a  corrupt  coalition  between  the  puritan 
and  blackleg ;  and  added,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  (Mr.  Randolph)  held  himself  personally  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  he  had  said. " 

This  was  the  report  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  upon 
which  he  gaye  the  absolute  challenge,  and  ro- 
ceiyed  the  absolute  acceptance,  which  shut  out 
all  inquiry  between  the  principals  into  the  causes 
of  the  quarrel.  The  seconds  determined  to  open 
it,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation,  or  a 
peaceable  determination  of  the  diflSculty.  In 
consequence,  General  Jesup  stated  the  complaint 
in  a  note  to  Col.  Tatnall,  thus: 

"  The  injury  of  which  Mr.  Clay  complains  con- 
sists in  this,  that  Mr.  Randolph  has  charged  him 
with  liaving  forged  or  manufactured  a  paper  con- 
nected with  the  Panama  mission ;  also,  that  ho 
has  applied  to  him  in  debate  the  epithet  of  black- 
leg. The  explanation  which  I  consider  necessary 
Ls,  that  Mr.  Randolph  declare  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  charging  Mr.  Clay,  either  in  his  public 
or  private  capacity,  with  for^g  or  falsifying  any 
paper,  or  misrepresenting  any  fact;  and  also 
that  the  term  blackleg  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  him. " 

To  this  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  the  com- 
plaint, Col.  Tatnall  answered : 

"Mr.  Randolph  informs  me  that  the  words 
used  by  him  in  debate  were  as  follows :  ^  That 
I  thought  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  show 
evidence  sufficiently  presumptive  to  satisfy  a 
Charlotte  (county)  jury  that  this  invitation  was 
manufactured  here — that  Salazar's  letter  struck 
me  as  bearing  a  strong  likeness  in  point  of  style 
to  the  other  papers.  I  did  not  undertake  to 
prove  this,  but  expressed  my  suspicion  that  the 
fact  was  so.  I  applied  to  the  administration  the 
epithet,  puritanic-diplomatic-black-legped  ad- 
mmistration. '  Mr.  Randolph,  in  givmg  these 
words  as  those  uttered  by  him  in  debate,  is  un- 
willing to  afford  any  explanation  as  to  their  mean- 
ing and  application. " 

In  this  answer  Mr.  Randolph  remained  upon 
his  original  ground  of  refusing  to  answer  out  of 
the  Senate  for  words  spoken  within  it.  In  other 
respects  the  statement  of  the  words  actually 
spoken  greatly  ameliorated  the  offensive  report, 
the  coarse  and  insulting  words,  ^^forgiiig  and 
faUiJyingy^^  being  disavowed,  as  in  fact  they 
were  not  used,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
published  report.    The  speech  was  a  bitter  phi- 


lippic, and  intended  to  be  so,  taking  for  its  point 
the  alftged  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Adams  with  respect  to  the  election,  and  their 
efforts  to  get  up  a  popular  question  contrary  to 
our  policy  of  non-entanglement  with  foreign  na- 
tions, in  sending  ministers  to  the  congress  of  the 
American  states  of  Spanish  origin  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  I  heard  it  all,  and,  though  sharp 
and  cuttmg,  I  think  it  might  have  been  heard, 
had  he  been  present,  without  any  manifestation 
of  resentment  by  Mr.  Clay.  The  part  which  he 
took  so  seriously  to  heart,  that  of  having  the 
Panama  invitations  manufactured  in  his  office, 
was  to  my  mind  nothing  more  than  attributing 
to  him  a  diplomatic  superiority  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  from  the  South  American  ministers 
the  invitatbns  that  he  wanted ;  and  not  at  all 
that  they  were  spurious  fabrications.  As  to  the 
expression,  ^blackleg  and  puritan,^'  it  was 
merely  a  sarcasm  to  strike  by  antithesis,  and 
which,  being  without  foundation,  might  have  been 
disregarded.  I  presented  these  views  to  the 
parties,  and  if  they  had  come  from  Mr.  Randolph 
they  might  have  been  sufficient ;  but  he  was  in- 
exorable, and  would  not  authorize  a  word  to  bo 
said  beyond  what  he  had  written. 

All  hope  of  accommodation  having  vanished, 
the  seconds  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  duel. 
The  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  April,  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  time ;  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  above  the 
Little  Falls  bridge,  was  the  place, — pistols  the 
weapons, — distance  ten  paces ;  each  party  to  be 
attended  by  two  seconds  and  a  surgeon,  and  my- 
self at  liberty  to  attend  as  a  mutual  friend. 
There  was  to  be  no  practising  with  pistols,  and 
there  was  none ;  and  the  words  "  one, "  "  two, " 
"three,"  "stop,"  after  the  word  "fire,"  were, 
by  agreement  between  the  seconds,  and  for  the 
humane  purpose  of  reducing  the  result  as  near 
as  possible  to  chance,  to  be  given  out  in  quick 
succession.  The  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Randolph.  He 
went  out  as  a  Virginia  senator,  refusing  to  com- 
promise that  character,  and,  if  he  fell  in  defence 
of  its  rights,  Virginia  soil  was  to  him  the  chosen 
ground  to  receive  his  blood.  There  was  a  statute 
of  the  State  against  duelling  within  her  limits ; 
but,  as  he  merely  went  out  to  receive  a  fire  with- 
out returning  it^  he  deemed  that  no  fighting,  and 
consequently  no  breach  of  her  statute.  This 
reason  for  choosing  Virginia  could  only  be  ez 
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plained  to  mc,  as  I  alone  was  the  depository  of 
his  secret.  • 

The  week's  delay  which  the  seconds  had  con- 
trived was  about  expiring.  It  was  Friday  even- 
ing, or  rather  night,  when  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Clay 
for  the  last  time  before  the  duel.  There  had  been 
some  alienation  between  us  since  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tivcSj  and  I  wished  to  give  evidence  that  there 
was  nothing  personal  in  it.  The  family  were  in 
the  parlor — company  present — and  some  of  it 
staid  late.  The  youngest  child,  I  believe  James, 
went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa — a  circumstance  which 
availed  me  for  a  purpose  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Clay  was,  as  always  since  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ters, the  picture  of  desolation,  but  calm,  conversa- 
ble, and  without  the  slightest  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  the  impending  event.  When  all  were 
gone,  and  she  also  had  left  the  parlor,  I  did  what 
I  came  for,  and  said  to  Mr.  Clay,  that,  notwith- 
standing our  late  political  differences,  my  personal 
feelings  towards  hun  were  the  same  as  fomerly, 
and  that,  in  whatever  concerned  his  life  or  honor 
my  best  wishes  were  with  him.  He  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  visit  and  the  declaration, 
and  said  it  was  what  he  would  have  expected  of 
me.    We  parted  at  midnight. 

Saturday,  the  8th  of  April — the  day  for  the 
duel — had  come,  and  almost  the  hour.  It  was 
noon,  and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  4^ 
o'clock.  I  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Randolph  before 
the  hour,  and  for  a  purpose ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
so  far  on  the  way,  as  he  lived  half  way  to 
Georgetown,  and  we  had  to  pass  through  that 
place  to  cross  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  at  the 
Little  Falls  bridge.  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  on  the  point  of  not  returning  the  fire  since 
the  first  communication  to  that  efiect,  eight  days 
before.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  steadiness 
of  his  determination,  but  felt  a  desire  to  have 
fresh  assurance  of  it  after  so  many  days'  delay, 
and  so  near  approach  of  the  trying  moment.  I 
knew  it  would  not  do  to  ask  him  the  question — 
any  question  which  would  imply  a  doubt  of  his 
word.  His  sensitive  feelings  would  be  hurt  and 
annoyed  at  it.  So  I  fell  upon  a  scheme  to  get  at 
the  inquiry  without  seeming  to  make  it.  I  told 
him  of  my  visit  to  Mr.  Clay  the  night  before — 
of  the  late  sitting — the  child  asleep — the  uncon- 
scious tranquillity  of  Mrs.  Clay ;  and  added,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  different  all  that 
might  be  the  next  night.    He  understood  me 


perfectly,  and  immediately  said,  with  a  quietude 
of  look  and  expression  which  seemed  to  rebuke 
an  unworthy  doubt,  ^^  I  shall  do  nothing  to  dii- 
turb  the  sleep  of  the  child  or  the  repose  of  the 
mother,^^  and  went  on  with  his  employment— (his 
seconds  being  engaged  in  their  preparations  in  a 
different  room) — ^which  was,  making  codicils  to 
his  will,  all  in  the  way  of  remembrance  to 
friends ;  the  bequests  slight  in  value,  but  inval- 
uable in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  always  appropriate  to  the  receiver. 
To  Mr.  Macon  he  gave  some  English  shillings, 
to  keep  the  game  when  he  played  whist  His 
namesake,  John  Randolph  Bryan,  then  at  school 
in  Baltimore,  and  since  married  to  his  niece,  had 
been  sent  for  to  see  him,  but  sent  off  before  the 
hour  for  going  out,  to  save  the  boy  from  a  possi- 
ble shock  at  seeing  him  brought  back.  He 
wanted  some  gold — ^that  coin  not  being  then  in 
circulation,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  favor  or 
purchase — and  sent  his  faithful  man,  Johnny, 
to  the  United  States  Branch  Bank  to  get  a  few 
pieces,  American  being  the  kind  asked  for. 
Johnny  returned  without  the  gold,  and  delivered 
the  excuse  that  the  bank  had  none.  Instantlj 
Mr.  Randolph's  clear  silver-toned  voice  was 
heard  above  its  natural  pitch,  exclaiming,  "  Their 
name  is  legion  !  and  they  are  liars  from  the  be- 
ginning. Johnny,  bring  me  my  horse."  His 
own  saddle-horse  was  brought  hun — for  he 
never  rode  Johnny's,  nor  Johnny  his,  though 
both,  and  all  his  hundred  horsas,  were  of  the 
finest  English  blood — and  rode  off  to  the  bank 
down  Pennsylvania  avenue,  now  Corcoran  &> 
Riggs's — Johnny  following,  as  always,  forty 
paces  behind.  Arrived  at  the  bank,  this  scene, 
according  to  my  informant,  took  place : 

"  Mr.  Randolph  asked  for  the  state  of  his  ac- 
count, was  shown  it.  and  found  to  be  some  four 
thousand  dollars  in  tiis  favor.  He  asked  for  it. 
The  teller  took  up  packages  of  bills,  and  civilly 
asked  in  what  sized  notes  he  would  have  it.  '  I 
want  money,'  said  Mr.  Randolph,  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  word ;  and  at  that  time  it  required 
a  bold  man  to  intimate  that  United  States  Bank 
notes  were  not  money.  The  teller,  beginning  to 
understand  him,  and  willing  to  make  sure,  said, 
inquiringly,  *  You  want  silver  ? '  *  I  want  my 
money ! '  was  the  reply.  Then  the  teller,  lifting 
boxes  to  the  counter,  said  politely :  *  Have  you 
a  cart,  Mr.  Randolph,  to  put  it  in  ? '  'That  is 
my  business,  sir,'  said  he.  By  that  time  the  at* 
tention  of  the  cashier  (Mr.  Richard  Smith)  was 
attracted  to  what  was  going  on,  who  came  up,  and 
understanding  the  question,  and  its  cause,  told 
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Mr.  Randolph  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  answer 
given  to  his  servant ;  that  the j  had  gold,  and  he 
should  have  what  he  wanted." 

In  fact,  he  had  only  applied  for  a  few  pieces, 
which  he  wanted  for  a  special  purpose.  This 
brought  about  a  compromise.  The  pieces  of  gold 
were  received,  the  cart  and  the  silver  dispensed 
with ;  but  the  account  in  bank  was  closed,  and  a 
check  taken  for  the  amount  on  New- York.  He 
retuTAied  and  delivered  me  a  sealed  paper,  which 
I  was  to  open  if  he  was  killed— give  back  to  him 
if  he  was  not ;  also  an  open  slip,  which  I  was  to 
read  before  I  got  to  the  ground.  This  slip  was 
a  request  to  feel  in  his  left  breeches  pocket,  if  he 
was  killed,  and  find  so  manj  pieces  of  gold — I 
believe  nine — ^take  three  for  mjself,  and  give  the 
same  number  to  Tatnall  and  Hamilton  each,  to 
make  seals  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  him.  We 
were  all  three  at  Mr.  Randolph's  lodgings  then, 
and  soon  sat  out,  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  seconds 
in  a  carriage,  I  following  him  on  horseback. 

I  liavc  already  said  that  the  count  was  to  be 
quick  after  giving  the  word  "  fire,"  and  for  a 
reason  which  could  not  be  told  to  the  principals. 
To  Mr.  Randolph,  who  did  not  mean  to  fire,  and 
who,  though  agreeing  to  be  shot  at,  had  no  desire 
to  be  hit,  this  rapidity  of  counting  out  the  time 
and  quick  arrival  at  the  command  "  stop "  pre- 
sented no  objection.    With  Mr.  Clay  it  was  dif- 
ferent.   With  him  it  was  all  a  real  transaction, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  proposal  for  more  deliber- 
atencss  in  counting  off  the  time;  which  being 
communicated  to  Col.  Tatnall,  and  by  him  to 
Mr.  Randolph,  had  an  ill  effect  upon  his  feelmgs, 
and,  aided   by  an    untoward  accident  on  the 
ground,  unsettled  for  a  moment  the  noble  deter- 
mination which  he  had  formed  not  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Clay.    I  now  give  the  words  of  Gen.  Jesup : 

"  When  I  repeated  to  Mr.  Clay  the  'word '  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  given,  he  ex- 
pressed some  apprehension  that,  as  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pistol,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  fire  within  the  time,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  desired  that  it  might  be  prolonged. 
I  mentioned  to  Col.  Tatnall  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Clay.  He  replied,  *  If  you  insist  upon  it,  the 
time  must  be  prolonged,  but  I  should  very  much 
regret  it.'  I  informed  him  I  did  not  insist  upon 
prolonging  the  time,  and  I  was  sure  Mr.  Clay 
would  acquiesce.  The  original  agreement  was 
carried  out." 

I  knew  nothing  of  this  until  it  was  too  late  to 
speak  with  the  seconds  or  principals.    I  had 


crossed  the  Little  Falls  bridge  just  after  them, 
and  come  to  the  place  where  the  servants  and 
carriages  had  stopped.    I  saw  none  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  supposed  they  had  all  gone  to  the 
spot  where  the  ground  was  being  marked  off; 
but  on  speaking  to  Johnny,  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
was  still  in  his  carriage  and  heard  my  voice, 
looked  out  from  the  window,  and  said  to  me : 
"  Colonel,  since  I  saw  you,  and  since  I  have  been 
in  this  carriage,  I  have  heard  something  wliich 
may  make  me  change  my  determination.    Col. 
Hamilton  will  give  you  a  note  which  will  explain 
it"    Col.  Hamilton  was  then  in  the  carriage, 
and  gave  me  the  note,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, of  which  Mr.  Randolph  spoke.     I  readily 
comprehended  that  this  possible  change  of  deter- 
mination related  to  his  firing ;  but  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  word  "ma|/" 
clearly  showed  that  his  mind  was  undecided,  and 
lefl  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  fire  or  not 
No  further  conversation  took  place  between  us ; 
the  preparations  for  the  duel  were  finished ;  the 
parties  went  to  their  places;  and  I  went  forward 
to  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  from  which  I  could 
see  what  passed  and  hear  what  was  said.    The 
faithful  Johnny  followed  me  close,  speaking  not 
a  word,  but  evincing  the  deepest  anxiety  for  his 
beloved  master.    The  place  was  a  thick  forest 
and  the  immediate  spot  a  little  depression,  or 
basis,  in  which  the  parties  stood.    The  prindpals 
saluted  each  other  courteously  as  they  took  their 
stands.    Col.  Tatnall  had  won  the  choice  of  po- 
sition, which  gave  to  Gen.  Jesup  the  delivery  of 
the  word.    They  stood  on  a  line  east  and  west — 
a  small  stump  just  behind  Mr.  Clay ;  a  low 
gravelly  bank  rose  just  behind  Mr.  Randolph. 
This  latter  asked  Gen.  Jesup  to  repeat  the  word 
as  he  would  give  it ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  doing 
so,  and  Mr.  Randolph  adjustmg  the  butt  of  his 
pistol  to  his  hand,  the  muzzle  pomting  down- 
wards, and  almost  to  the  ground,  it  fired.    In- 
stantly Mr.  Randolph  turned  to  Col.  Tatnall  and 
said:  ^'I  protested  against  that  hair  trigger." 
Col.  Tatnall  took  blame  to  himself  for  having 
sprung  the  hair.    Mr.  Clay  had  not  then  receiv- 
ed his  pistol.     Senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana 
( Josiah),  one  of  his  seconds,  was  carrying  it  to  him, 
and  still  several  steps  from  him.    This  untimely 
fire,  though  clearly  an  accident,  necessarily  gave 
rise  to  some  remarks,  and  a  species  of  inquiry, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
I  at  which,  m  itself,  was  of  a  nature  to  be  inexprea- 
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Bibl  J  painful  to  a  gentleman's  feelings.  Mr.  Clay 
stopped  it  with  the  generoos  remark  that  the  fire 
was  clearl J  an  accident :  and  it  was  so  onani- 
moasly  declared.  Another  pistol  was  immedi- 
ately furnished;  and  exchange  of  shots  took 
place,  and,  happOy,  without  effect  upon  the  per- 
sons. Mr.  Randolph's  huUet  struck  the  stump 
behind  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Clay's  k^iocked  up  the 
earth  and  gravel  behind  Mr.  Randolph,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  level  of  his  hips,  both  bullets  hav- 
ing gone  so  true  and  close  that  it  was  a  marvel 
how  they  missed.  The  moment  had  come  for 
me  to  interpose.  I  went  in  among  the  parties 
and  offered  my  mediation ;  but  nothing  could  be 
done.  Mr.  Clay  said,  with  that  wave  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  put  away 
a  trifle,  ^Tkis  is  child? 8  play!^^  and  required 
another  fire.  Mr.  Randolph  also  demanded 
another  fire.  The  seconds  were  directed  to  re- 
load. While  this  was  doing  I  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Randolph  to  walk  away  from  his  post,  and  re- 
newed to  him,  more  pressingly  than  ever,  my 
importunities  to  yield  to  some  accommodation ; 
but  I  found  him  more  determined  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him,  and  for  the  first  time  impatient, 
and  seemingly  annoyed  and  dissatisfied  at  what 
I  was  doing.  He  was  indeed  annoyed  and  dis- 
satisfied. The  accidental  fire  of  his  pistol  preyed 
upon  his  feelings.  He  was  doubly  chagrined  at 
it,  both  as  a  circumstance  susceptible  in  itself  of 
an  unfair  interpretation,  and  as  having  been  the 
immediate  and  controlling  cause  of  his  firing  at 
Mr.  Clay.  Ho  regretted  this  fire  the  instant  it 
was  over.  He  felt  that  it  had  subjected  him  to 
imputations  from  which  he  knew  himself  to  be 
free—a  desire  to  kill  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  laws  of  his  beloved  State ;  and  the  an- 
noyances which  he  felt  at  these  vexatious  cir- 
cumstances revived  his  original  determination, 
and  decided  him  irrevocably  to  carry  it  out. 

It  was  in  this  interval  that  he  told  me  what 
he  had  heard  since  we  parted,  and  to  which  he 
alluded  when  he  spoke  to  me  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  It  was  to  this  effect :  That  he 
had  been  informed  by  Col.  Tatnall  that  it  was 
proposed  to  give  out  the  words  with  more  delib- 
erateness,  so  as  to  prolong  the  time  for  taking 
aim.  This  information  grated  harshly  upon  his 
feelings.  It  unsettled  his  purpose,  and  brought 
his  mind  to  the  inquiry  (as  he  now  told  me,  and 
as  I  found  it  expressed  in  the  note  which  he  had 
immediately  written  in  pencil  to  apprise  me  o* 


his  possible  change),  whether,  ander  these  ctr- 
cumstanceS;  he  might  not  "  disable  "  his  adver- 
sary 1  This  note  is  so  characteristic,  and  such 
an  essential  part  of  this  affair,  that  I  here  give 
its  very  words,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  point  It 
ran  thus: 

"Information  received  from  Col.  Tatnall  since 
I  got  into  the  carnage  may  induce  me  to  chau^ 
my  mind,  of  not  returning  Mr.  Clay's  fire,  I 
seek  not  his  death.  I  would  not  have  his  blooj 
upon  my  hands — ^it  will  not  be  upon  my  soul  if 
shed  in  self-defence — ^for  the  world.  He  has  de- 
termined, by  the  use  of  a  long,  preparatory  caa- 
tion  by  words,  to  get  time  to  fill  me.  May  I  not 
then,  disable  him  ?   Yes,  if  t  please." 

It  has  been  seen,  by  the  statement  of  Gm. 
Jesup,  already  given,  that  this  "  information  ^ 
was  a  misapprehension ;  that  Mr.  Clay  had  mi 
applied  for  a  prolongation  of  time  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  sure  aim.  but  only  to  enable  his  unused 
hand,  long  unfamiliar  with  the  pistol,  to  Ian 
within  the  limited  time ;  that  there  was  no  pro- 
longation, in  fiict,  either  granted  or  insisted  up3Q ; 
but  he  was  in  doubt,  and  General  Jesup  having 
won  the  word,  he  was  having  him  repeat  it  in 
the  way  he  was  to  give  it  out,  when  his  finger 
touched  the  hair-trigger.  How  unfortunate  that 
I  did  not  know  of  this  in  time  to  speak  to  Gen- 
eral Jesup,  when  one  word  from  him  would  hane 
set  all  right,  and  saved  the  imminent  risks  incur- 
red !  This  inquiry,  "May  I  not  disable  him  ?  "  was 
still  on  Mr.  Randolph's  mind,  and  dependent  fur 
its  solution  on  the  rising  incidents  of  the  momeot 
when  the  accidental  fire  of  his  pistol  gave  the 
turn  to  his  feelings  which  solved  the  doubt  But 
he  declared  to  me  that  he  had  not  aimed  at  the 
life  of  Mr.  Clay ;  that  he  did  not  level  as  high  as 
the  knees — not  higher  than  the  knee-band ;  "  for 
it  was  no  mercy  to  shoot  a  man  in  the  kneej^ 
that  his  only  object  was  to  disable  him  and  spoil 
his  aim.  And  then  added,  with  a  beauty  of  ex- 
pression and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  no  studied 
oratory  can  ever  attain,  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  these  impressive  words :  "  /  taould  not 
have  seen  him  fall  mortally,  or  even  doubtfulh 
wounded,  for  all  the  land  that  is  watered  b^ 
the  King  of  Floods  and  all  his  tributary 
streams^  He  left  me  to  resume  his  post,  utterly 
refusing  to  explain  out  of  the  Senate  ant  thin^r 
that  he  had  said  in  it,  and  with  the  positive  dec- 
laration that  he  would  not  return  the  next  fire. 
I  withdrew  a  little  way  into  the  woods,  and  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  Mr.  Randolph,  who  I  then  knew 
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to  be  the  only  one  in  danger.  I  saw  him  recei?o 
the  fire  of  Mr.  Clay,  saw  the  gravel  knocked  up 
in  the  same  place,  saw  Mr.  Randolph  raise  his 
pistol — discharge  it  in  the  air ;  heard  hira  say,  *  / 
do  not  Jire  at  yoUj  Mr.  Clay  p  and  immediately 
Advancing  and  offering  his  hand.  He  was  met  in 
the  same  spirit.  They  met  half  way,  shook  hands, 
Mr.  Randolph  saying,  jocosely,  *  You  owe  me  a 
coat,  Mr,  C/ay— (the  huUet  had  passed  through 
the  skirt  of  the  coat,  very  near  the  hip) — ^to 
which  Mr.  Clay  promptly  and  happily  replied, 
^  I  am  glad  ike  debt  is  no  greater  J*  I  had  come 
up,  and  was  prompt  to  proclaim  what  I  had  heen 
obliged  to  keep  secret  for  eight  days.  The  joy 
of  all  wajs  extreme  at  this  happy  termination  of  a 
most  critical  affair ;  and  we  immediately  left,  with 
lighter  hearts  than  we  brought.  I  stopped  to 
sup  with  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  friends — ^none  of 
us  wanted  dinner  that  day — and  had  a  charac- 
teristic time  of  it.  A  runner  came  in  from  the 
bank  to  say  that  they  had  overpaid  him,  by  mis- 
take, $130  that  day.  He  answered,  *  I  believe  U 
is  your  rule  not  to  correct  mistakes^  except  at 
the  time,  and  at  your  counter,^  And  with  that 
answer  the  runner  had  to  return.  When  gone, 
Mr.  Randolph  said,  *  /  will  pay  it  on  Monday : 
people  must  be  honest,  if  hanks  are  not,^  He 
asked  for  the  sealed  paper  he  had  given  me, 
opened  it,  took  out  a  check  for  $1,000,  drawn  in 
my  favor,  and  with  which  I  was  requested  to 
have  him  carried,  if  killed,  to  Virginia,  and  buried 
under  his  patrimonial  oaks — ^not  let  him  be  buried 
at  Washington,  with  an  hundred  hacks  after 
him.  He  took  the  gold  from  his  left  breeches 
pocket,  and  said  to  us  (Hamilton,  Tatnall,  and 
I),  '  Gentlemen,  Clay's  bad  shooting  shan't  rob 
you  of  your  seals.  I  am  going  to  London,  and 
will  have  them  made  for  you ;'  which  he  did.  and 
most  characteristically,  so  far  as  mine  was  con- 
cerned. He  went  to  the  herald's  office  in  London 
and  inquired  for  the  Benton  family,  of  which  I 
had  often  told  him  there  was  none,  as  we  only 
dated  on  that  side  from  my  grandfather  in  North 
Carolina.  But  the  name  was  found,  and  with  it 
a  coat  of  arms — among  the  quarterings  a  lion 
rampant  That  is  the  family,  said  he ;  and  had 
the  arms  engraved  on  the  seal,  the  same  which  I 
have  since  habitually  worn ;  and  added  the  motto. 
Faciis  non  verbis :  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
accustomed  to  say  the  non  should  be  changed 
into  et.  But  enough.  I  run  into  these  details, 
not  merely  to  relate  an  event,  but  to  show  cha- 


racter ;  and  if  I  have  not  done  it,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  material,  but  of  ability  to  use  it 

On  Monday  the  parties  exchanged  cards,  and 
social  relations  were  formally  and  courteously  re- 
stored. It  was  about  the  last  high-toned  due) 
that  I  have  witnessed,  and  among  the  highest- 
toned  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  so  happily 
conducted  to  a  fortunate  issue— a  result  due  to 
the  noble  character  of  the  seconds  as  well  as  to 
the  generous  and  heroic  spirit  of  the  principals. 
Certainly  duelling  is  bad,  and  has  been  put  down, 
but  not  quite  so  bad  as  its  substitute— revolvers, 
bowie-knives,  blackguarding,  and  street-assassi- 
nations under  the  pretext  of  self-defence. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  OAILLAHD. 

He  was  a  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
had  been  continuously,  from  the  year  1804.  He 
was  five  times  elected  to  the  Senate — the  first 
time  for  an  unexpired  term — and  died  in  the 
course  of  a  term ;  so  that  the  years  for  which 
he  had  been  elected  were  nearly  thirty.  He  was 
nine  times  elected  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore^  and  presided  fourteen  years  over  the  de- 
liberations of  that  body, — the  deaths  of  two  Vice- 
Presidents  during  his  time  (Messrs.  Clinton  and 
Gerry),  and  the  much  absence  of  another  (Gov. 
Tompkins),  making  long  continued  vacancies  in 
the  President's  chair, — which  he  was  called  to  fill. 
So  many  elections,  and  such  long  continued  ser- 
vice, terminated  at  last  only  by  death,  bespeaks 
an  eminent  fitness  both  for  the  place  of  Senator, 
and  that  of  presiding  officer  over  the  Senate.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Macon,  he  seemed  bom  for 
that  station.  Urbane  in  his  manners,  amiable  in 
temper,  scrupulously  impartial,  attentive  to  his 
duties,  exemplary  patience,  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  rules,  quick  and  clear  discernment,  uniting 
absolute  firmness  of  purpose,  with  the  greatest 
gentleness  of  manners,  setting  young  Senators 
right  with  a  delicacy  and  amenity,  which  spared 
the  conftision  of  a  mistake — preserving  order,  not 
by  authority  of  rules,  but  by  the  graces  of  de- 
portment: such  were  the  qualifications  which 
comjnjended  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate, 
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and  which  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business 
while  preserving  the  decorum  of  the  body.  There 
was  probably  not  an  instance  of  disorder,  or  a 
disagreeable  scene  in  the  chamber,  during  his 
long  continued  presidency.  He  classed  demo- 
cratically in  politics,  but  was  as  much  the  favorite 
of  one  side  of  the  house  as  of  the  other,  and  that 
in  the  high  party  times  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  so  much  exasperated  party  spirit. 
Mr.  Gaillard  was,  as  his  name  would  indicate, 
of  French  descent,  having  issued  from  one  of 
those  Huguenot  families,  of  which  the  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIV..  dominated  by  an  old  woman,  depriv- 
ed France,  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CONSTITTJTION  IN  BELA- 
TION  TO  THE  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  attempt  was  renewed  at  the  session  of 
1825-'26  to  procure  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  relation  to  the  election  of  the  two 
first  magistrates  of  the  republic,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  all  intermediate  agencies,  and  give  the  elec- 
tion to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Several 
specific  propositions  were  offered  in  the  Senate 
to  that  effect,  and  all  substituted  by  a  general 
proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Macon — "  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
best  and  most  practicable  mode  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President :"  and,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  number  of  the  com- 
mittee was  raised  to  nine — instead  of  five — the 
usual  number.  The  members  of  it  were  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President,  and 
were  careftdly  selected,  both  geographically  as 
coming  from  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
personally  and  politically  as  being  friendly  to 
the  object  and  known  to  the  country.  They 
were :  Mr.  Benton,  chairman,  Mr.  Macon,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson 
of  Kentucky.  The  committee  agreed  upon  a 
proposition  of  amendment^  dispensing  with  elec- 
tors, providing  for  districts  in  which  the  direct 


vote  of  the  people  was  to  be  taken ;  and  obvia- 
ting all  excuse  for  caucuses  and  conventions  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  by  proposing  a  second 
election  between  the  two  highest  in  the  event  of 
no  one  receiving  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  district  votes  in  the  first  election.  The  plan 
reported  was  in  these  words : 

"  That,  hereafter  the  President  and  Vioe-Presr 
ident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
People  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  manner 
following :  Each  State  shall  be  divided  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  into  districts,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the  said 
districts  to  be  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
and  to  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal 
number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  represented, 
under  the  constitution,  and  to  be  laid  off,  for  the 
first  time,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  and  aflerwards  at  the  seasion 
of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the  appointment 
of  representatives,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  or  ofl^ner,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
State ;  but  no  alteration,  after  the  first,  or  after 
each  decennial  formation  of  districts,  shall  take 
effect,  at  the  next  ensuing  election,  after  such 
fdteration  is  made.  That,  on  the  first  Thursday, 
and  succeeding  Friday,  in  the  month  of  August, 
of  the  year  one  thousand  eight*  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  and  on  the  same  days  in  every 
fourth  year  thereafter,  the  citizens  of  each  State, 
who  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature,  shall  meet  within  their  respective 
districts,  and  vote  for  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  himself:  and  the  person  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  and  the 
one  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President  in  each  district  shall  be  holden  to 
have  received  one  vote :  which  fact  shall  be  im- 
mediately certified  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. ' 
to  each  of  the  senators  in  Oongress  from  such 
State,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
right  of  affixing  the  places  in  the  districts  at 
which  the  elections  shall  be  held,  the  manner  of 
holding  the  same,  and  of  canvassing  the  votes, 
and  certifying  the  returns,  is  reserved,  exclu- 
sively, to  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  session 
on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  in  the  jear  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  on 
the  same  day  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter ;  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of 
1  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  votes  given  j  but  if  no  per- 
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son  haye  such  majority,  then  a  second  election 
shall  be  held,  on  the  first  Thursday  and  suc- 
ceeding Friday,  in  the  month  of  December,  then 
next  ensuing,  between  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers,  for  the  oflSce  of  President : 
which  second  election  shall  be  conducted,  the 
result  certified,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  first;  and  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President, 
shall  be  the  President.  Butj  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons shall  have  received  the  greatest  and  equal 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  one  of 
them  for  President,  as  is  now  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes'  for  Vice-President,  at  the  first 
election,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  equal  to  a  mfiiority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given,  and,  if  no  person  have 
such  majority,  then  a  second  election  shall  take 
place,  between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers,  on  the  same  day  that  the  second  elec- 
tion is  held  for  President,  and  the  person  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President, 
shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  two  or  more 
persons  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  in  the  second  election^  then  the  Senate 
shall  choose  one  of  them  for  Vice-President,  as  is 
now  provided  in  the  constitution.  But,  when  a 
second  election  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice- 
President,  from  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is  now 
prescribed  in  the  constitution." 

The  prominent  features  of  this  plan  of  election 
are :  1.  The  abolition  of  electors,  and  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people ;  2.  A  second  election  between 
the  two  highest  on  each  list,  when  no  one  has  a 
majority  of  the  whole;  3.  Uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  election.— The  advantages  of  this  plan 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  all  the  machinery  by 
which  the  selection  of  their  two  first  magistrates 
is  no^  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
usurped  by  self-constituted,  illegal,  and  irrespon- 
sible bodies, — and  place  it  in  the  only  safe,  prop- 
er, and  disinterested  hands — those  of  the  people 
themselves.  If  adopted,  there  would  be  no  pre- 
text for  caucuses  or  conventions,  and  no  resort  to 
the  House  of  Representatives, — where  the  largest 
State  is  balanced  by  the  smallest.  If  any  one 
received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  first  election,  then  the  democratic 
principle— the  demos  hrateo — the  majority  to 
govern — ^is  satisfied.  If  no  one  receives  such 
majority,  then  the  first  election  stands  for  a 
popular  nomination  of  the  two  highest — ^a  nomi- 
nation by  the  people  themselves— out  of  which 


two  the  election  is  sure  to  be  made  on  the  sec- 
ond trial.    But  to  provide  for  a  possible  contin- 
gency— ^too  improbable  almost  ever  to  occur — 
and  to  save  in  that  case  the  trouble  of  a  third 
popular  election,  a  resort  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  allowed ;  it  being  nationally  un- 
important which  is  elected  where  the  candidates 
were  exactly  equal  in  the  public  estimation. — 
Such  was  the  plan  the  committee  reported ;  and 
it  is  the  perfect  plan  of  a  popular  election,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  all  elec- 
tions, federal  and  State,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest    The  machinery  of  its  operation  is  easy 
and  simple,  and  it  is  recommended  by  every  con- 
sideration of  public  good,  which  requires  the  aban- 
donment of  a  defective  system,  which  has  failed — 
the  overthrow  of  usurping  bodies,  which  have 
seized  upon  the  elections — and  the  preservation  to 
the  people  of  the  business  of  selecting,  as  well  as 
electing,  their  own  high  officers.    The  plan  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee, composed  as  it  was  of  experienced  men 
taken  from  every  section  of  the  Union.    But  it 
did  not  receive  the  requisite  support  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  carry  it  through  that 
body ;  and  a  similar  plan  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  received  the  same  fate  there 
— reported  by  a  committee,  and  unsustained  by 
two-thirds  of  the  House :  and  such,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  may  be  the  fate  of 
future  similar  propositions,  originating  in  Con- 
gress, without  the  powerful  impulsion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  urge  them  through.    Select  bodies  are  not 
the  places  for  popular  reforms.    These  reforms 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be- 
gin with  the  people ;  and  the  constitution  itself, 
sensible  of  that  necessity  in  this  very  case,  has 
very  wisely  made  provision  for  the  popular  initi- 
ative of  constitutional  amendments.    The  fifth 
article  of  that  instrument  gives  the  power  of  be- 
ginning the  reform  of  itself  to  the  States,  in  their 
legislatures,  as  well  as  to  the  federal  government 
in  its  Congress:    and  there  is    the    place  to 
begin,  and    before    the    people   themselves    in 
their  elections  to  the  general  assembly.    And 
there  should  be  no  despair  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ures already  sufiered.    No  great  refonn  is  carried 
suddenly.    It  requires  years  of  persevering  exer- 
tion to  produce  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which 
is  necessary  to  a  great  popular  reformation :  but 
because  it  is  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible.     The 
greatest  reform  ever  effected  by  peaceful  means 
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in  the  histoiy  of  any  government  was  that  of  the 
parliamentary  reform  of  Great  Britain,  by  which 
the  rotten  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  populous 
towns  admitted  to  representation,  the  elective 
franchise  extended,  the  House  of  Commons  puri- 
fied, and  made  the  predominant  branch — the 
master  branch  of  the  British  government.  And 
how  was  that  great  reform  effected?  By  a  few 
desultory  exertions  in  the  parliament  itself  ?  No, 
but  by  forty  years  of  continued  exertion,  and  by 
incessant  appeals  to  the  people  themselves.  The 
society  for  parliamentary  reform,  founded  in 
1792,  by  Earl  Grey  and  Major  Cartwright,  suc- 
ceeded in  its  efforts  in  1832;  and  in  their  success 
there  is  matter  for  encouragement,  as  in  their 
conduct  there  is  an  example  for  imitation.  They 
carried  the  question  to  the  people,  and  kept  it  there 
forty  years,  and  saw  it  triumph — the  two  patriotic 
founders  of  the  society  living  to  see  the  consum- 
mation of  their  labors,  and  the  country  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
"  Reformed  Parliament." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

EEDUCTION  OP  EXECUTIVE  PATEONAOE. 

In  the  session  1825-26.  Mr.  Macon  moved  that 
the  select  committee,  to  which  had  been  com 
mittcd  the  consideration  of  the  propositions  for 
amending  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  should  also 
be  charged  with  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  reducing  Executive  patronage,  in  cases  in 
which  it  could  be  done  by  law  consistently  with 
the  constitution,  and  without  impairing  the  effi 
ciency  of  the  government.  The  motion  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  committee  (Messrs.  Benton,  Macon, 
Van  Burcn,  White  of  Tennessee,  Findlay  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dickerson,  Ilolmes,  Hayne,  and  Jolm- 
son  of  Kentucky)  made  a  report,  accompanied 
by  six  bills ;  which  report  and  bills,  though  not 
acted  upon  at  the  time,  may  still  have  their  use 
in  showing  the  democratic  principles,  on  practical 
points  of  that  day  (when  some  of  the  fothers  of 
the'  democratic  church  were  still  among  us)  ;— 
and  in  recalling  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  early 


days.  The  six  biUs  reported  were.  1.  To  re- 
gulate the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  public  advertisements.  2.  To 
secure  in  office  the  faithful  collectors  and  disburs- 
ers  of  the  revenue,  and  to  displace  defaulters.  3. 
To  regulate  the  appointment  of  postmasters.  4 
To  regulate  the  appointment  of  cadets.  5.  To 
regulate  the  appointment  of  midshipmen.  6.  To 
prevent  military  and  naval  officers  from  being 
dismissed  the  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pre- 
sident.— In  favor  of  the  general  principle,  and 
objects  of  all  the  bills,  the  report  accompanying 
them,  said : 

"  In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Executive 
patronage  ought  to  be  diminished  and  regulated. 
on  the  plan  proposed,  the  committee  rest  their 
opinion  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  of  great 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  sully  the  purity  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  country.  This 
doctrine  is  not  new.  A  jealousy  of  power,  and 
of  the  influence  of  patronage,  which  must  always 
accompany  its  exercise,  has  ever  been  a  distin- 
guished feature  in  the  American  character.  It 
displayed  itself  strongly  at  the  period  of  the  for- 
mation, and  of  the  adoption,  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. At  that  time  the  feebleness  of  the  old 
confederation  had  excited  a  much  greater  dread 
of  anarchy  than  of  power — *  of  anarchy  amonp 
the  members  than  of  power  in  the  head  *— and 
although  the  impression  was  nearly  uniTcrsal 
that  a  government  of  more  energetic  character 
had  become  indispensably  necessary,  yet,  even 
under  the  influence  of  this  conviction — such  was 
the  dread  of  power  and  patronage — that  the 
States,  with  extreme  reluctance,  yielded  their 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  idle  and 
visionary  fears,  on  the  part  of  an  ignorant  multi- 
tude, without  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  resulted 
from  the  most  extensive  and  profound  political 
knowledge, — from  the  heads  of  statesmen,  jinsur- 
passed,  in  any  age,  in  sagacity  and  patriotism. 
Nothing  could  reconcile  the  great  men  of  that 
day  to  a  constitution  of  so  much  power,  but  the 
guards  which  were  put  upon  it  against  the  abuse 
of  power.  Dread  and  jealousy  of  this  abuse  dis- 
played itself  throughout  the  instrument  To  this 
spirit  we  are  indebted  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  debate,  responsibility  to  constituents,  po^^^ 
of  impeachment,  the  control  of  the  Senate  over 
appointments  to  office ;  and  many  other  provi- 
sions of  a  like  character.  But  the  committee  can- 
not imagine  that  the  jealous  foresight  of  the  time, 
great  as  it  was,  or  that  any  human  sagaci^ 
could  have  foreseen,  and  placed  a  competent  guard 
upon,  every  possible  avenue  to  the  abuse  of 
power.  The  nature  of  a  constitutional  act  eX' 
eludes  the  possibility  of  combining  minute  pe** 
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fection  with  general  excellence.  After  the  exer- 
tion of  all  possible  vigilanoej  something  of  what 
oaght  to  hare  been  done,  has  been  omitted ;  and 
much  of  what  has  been  attempted,  has  been  found 
insufBcicnt  and  unavailing  in  practice.  Much  re- 
mains for  us  to  do,  and  much  will  still  remain  for 
posterity  to  do— for  those  unborn  generations  to 
do,  on  whom  will  devolve  the  sacred  task  of 

fuarding  the  temple  of  the  constitution,  and  of 
eeping  alive  the  vestal  flame  of  liberty. 
^^  The  committee  believe  that  they  will  be  act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  in  laboring 
to  multiply  the  guards,  and  to  strengthen  the 
barriers,  against  the  possible  abuse  of  power.  If 
a  community  could  be  imagined  in  which  the 
laws  should  execute  themselves — in  which  the 
power  of  government  should  consist  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws — ^in^uch  a  state  the  machine  of 
government  would  carry  on  its  operations  with- 
out jar  or  friction.  Parties  would  be  unknown, 
and  the  movements  of  the  political  machine  would 
but  little  more  disturb  the  passions  of  men,  than 
they  are  disturbed  by  the  operations  of  the  great 
laws  of  the  material  world.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  scene  shifts  from  this  imaginary  re- 
gion, where  laws  execute  themselves,  to  the  thea- 
tre of  real  life,  wherein  they  are  executed  by  civil 
and  military  officers,  by  armies  and  navies,  by 
courts  of  justice,  by  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  revenue,  with  all  its  train  of  salaries, 
jobs,  and  contracts ;  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  re- 
ality, we  behold  the  working  of  fatronaoe,  and 
discover  the  reason  why  so  many  stand  ready,  in 
any  country,  and  in  all  ages,  to  flock  to  the  stand- 
ard of  powcR,  wheresoever,  and  by  whomsoever. 
it  may  be  raised. 

*'The  patronage  of  the  federal  government  at 
the  beginning,  was  founded  upon  a  revenue  of 
two  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  now  operating  upon 
twenty-two  millions ;  and,  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  now  living,  must  operate  upon  fifty.  The 
whole  revenue  must,  in  a  few  years,  be  wholly 
applicable  to  subjects  of  patronage.  At  present 
about  one  half,  say  ten  millions  of  it,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  princifMJ  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  in- 
volves but  little  patronage.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  this  debt,  without  great  mismanage- 
ment, mast  be  paid  off.  A  short  period  of  peace, 
and  a  faithful  application  of  the  sinking  fundj 
must  speedily  accomplish  that  most  desirable  ob- 
ject. Unless  the  revenue  be  then  reduced,  a  work 
as  difficult  in  republics  as  in  monarchies,  the 
patronage  of  the  federal  government,  great  as  it 
already  is.  must,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  re- 
ceive a  vast  accession  of  strength.  The  revenue 
itself  will  be  doubled,  and  instead  of  one  half 
being  applicable  to  objects  of  patronage,  the 
whole  will  take  that  directk>n.  Thus,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  and  the  increase  of  reve- 
nue, will  multiply  in  a  four-fold  degree  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  quantity  of  public  money  in  &eir 
hands,  and  the  number  of  objects  to  which  it  is 
applicable;  but  as  each  person  employed  will 
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have  a  circle  of  greater  or  less  diameter,  of  which 
he  is  the  centre  and  the  soul--^  circle  composed 
of  friends  and  relatione  and  of  individuals  emr 
ployed  by  himself  on  public  or  on  private  aooount 
— the  actual  increase  of  federal  power  and  patron- 
age by  ;the  duplication  of  the  revenue,  will  b€L 
not  in  the  arithmetical  ratio,  but  in  geometrical 
progression — ^an  increase  almost  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  mind  to  calculate  or  to  comprehend." 

This  was  written  twenty-ftve  years  ago.  Its 
anticipations  of  increased  revenue  and  patronage 
are  more  than  realized.  Instead  of  fifty  millions 
of  annual  revenue  during  the  lifetime  of  persons 
then  living,  and  then  deemed  a  visionary  specu- 
lation, I  saw  it  rise  to  sixty  millions  before  I 
ceased  to  be  a  senator ;  and  saw  all  the  oljecta 
of  patronage  expanding  and  multiplying  in  the 
same  degree,  extending  the  circle  of  its  influence, 
and,  in  many  cases,  reversing  the  end  of  its  crea- 
tion. Government  was  instituted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals — ^not  for  their  support.  Office 
was  to  be  given  upon  qualifications  to  fill  it — ^not 
upon  the  personal  wants  of  the  recipient.  Proper 
persons  were  to  be  sought  out  and  appointed— 
(by  the  President  in  the  higher  appointments, 
and  by  the  heads  of  the  diflerent  branches  of 
service  in  the  lower  ones);  and  importunate 
suppliants  were  not  to  beg  themselves  into  an 
office  which  belonged  to  the  public,  and  was  only 
to  be  administered  for  the  pul^lic  good.  Such 
was  the  theory  of  the  government  Practice  has 
reversed  it  Now  office  is  sought  for  support, 
and  for  the  repair  of  dilapidated  fortunes ;  appli- 
cants obtrude  themselves,  and  prefer  "  claims"  to 
office.  Their  personal  condition  and  party  ser- 
vices, not  qualification,  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
demand:  and  the  crowds  which  oongr^|;ate  at 
Washington,  at  the  change  of  an  administration, 
supplicants  for  office,  are  humiliating  to  behold, 
and  threaten  to  change  the  contests  of  parties 
from  a  contest  for  principle  into  a  struggle  for 
plunder. 

The  bills  which  were  reported  were  intended 
to  control,  and  regulate  diflerent  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  to  limit  some  exercises 
of  executive  power.  1.  The  publication  of  the 
government  advertisements  had  been  found  to  be 
subject  to  great  abuse— large  advertisements,  and 
for  long  periods,  having  been  often  found  to  be 
given  to  papers  of  little  circulation,  and  sometimes 
of  no  circulation  at  all,  in  places  where  the  adver- 
tisement was  to  operate — the  only  effect  of  that 
favor  being  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  pAper, 
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or  to  sosUin  an  efficieni  one.  For  remedy,  the  I 
bill  for  that  jHirpose  proTided  for  the  sdectioii, 
and  the  b'mitation  of  the  nmnbere,  of  the  news- 
pftpers  which  were  to  publish  the  federal  laws 
and  advertisements^  and  for  the  periodical  report 
of  tiieir  names  to  Congress.  2.  The  four  years' 
limitation  law  was  found  to  operate  contrary  to 
its  intent,  and  to  haye  become  the  iadle  means 
of  getting  rid  of  faithful  disborsing  oflBocrs,  in- 
stead of  retaining  them.  The  object  of  the  law 
was  to  pass  the  disborsmg  oflScen  erery  four 
years  under  the  soperrision  of  the  appointing 
power,  for  the  inspection  of  their  accounts,  in 
order  that  defaulters  might  be  detected  and  drop> 
ped.  while  the  faithful  should  be  ascertained  and 
oondnued.  Instead  of  this  wholesome  discriminar 
tion,  the  expiration  of  the  four  years'  term  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  termination  and  vacation 
of  aU  the  offices  on  which  it  fell,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  yacandes  to  be  filled  by  new  appointments 
at  the  option  of  the  President  The  biU  to  re- 
medy this  eyfl  gave  legal  effect  to  the  original 
intention  of  the  law  by  confining  the  yacation  of 
office  to  actual  defaulters.  The  power  of  the 
President  to  dismiss  dyil  officers  was  not  attempt- 
ed to  be  curtailed,  but  the  restraints  of  respon- 
sibility were  placed  upon  its  exercise  by  requiring 
the  cause  of  dismission  to  be  communicated  to 
Congress  in  eadi  case.  The  section  of  the  bill  to 
that  effect  was  in  these  words:  -"^  TluU  in  all 
nominationM  made  by  the  Pretjdent  to  the 
Senate^  to  fill  vacanciea  occasioned  by  an  exer- 
cise  of  the  Presidenl^s  power  to  remove  from 
qfice,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to 
the  Senate  at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination 
is  made,  with  astatementofthe  reasons  for  which 
such  officer  may  have  been  removed.^  This  was 
intended  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  removals 
without  cause,  and  to  make  l^al  and  general 
what  the  Senate  itself  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  individually,  had  constantly  refused 
to  do  in  isolated  cases.  It  was  the  recognition 
of  a  prindple  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  appointing  power,  and  entirely  consonant  to 
lir.  Jefferson's  idea  of  removals ;  but  never  ad- 
mitted by  any  administration,  nor  enforced  by 
the  Senate  against  any  one — alwajrs  waiting  the 
legal  enactment.  The  opinion  of  nine  such 
senators  as  composed  the  committee  who  pro- 
posed to  legalize  this  principle^  all  of  them  demo- 
cratic, and  most  of  them  aged  and  experienced, 
fhoold  stand  for  a  persuasxve  reason  why  this 


prindple  diould  be  legalised.  3.  The  appoint- 
ment of  militazy  cadets  was  distribated  accon^ 
ing  to  the  Congressional  r^resentatkm,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  in  practice,  and  perh^ 
beoome  the  patronage  of  the  member  from  a 
district  instead  <tf  the  President  5.  Theselectioc 
of  midshipmen  was  placed  on  the  sune  footing 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  same  practical  conse- 
quence. 6.  To  secure  the  independence  of  the 
army  and  navy  officers,  the  bill  proposed  to  da 
what  never  has  been  done  by  law, — define  tbs 
tenure  by  whidi  they  held  their  conmiissioD& 
and  substitute  ''good  behavior'^  for  the  claiK 
which  now  runs  "during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President"  The  danse  in  the  cTiRting  com- 
mission was  copied  firom  those  then  in  use,  de 
rived  from  the  British  government ;  and,  id 
making  army  and  navy  officers  subject  to  dis- 
mission at  the  will  of  the  Prendent,  departs  from 
the  prindple  of  our  republican  institutional  and 
lessens  the  independence  of  the  officers. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

SXCLUBION  OF  MEMBESS  OF  0090KE83  FROM. 
CIYSL  OFFICE  APP0INTM£NT8i 

Ak  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  amending 
the  constitotion  so  as  to  prevent  the  f^pointmeot 
of  any  member  of  Congress  to  any  federal  offioa 
of.  trust  or  profit,  during  the  period  for  which  be 
was  elected,  was  moved  at  the  session  1825-26, 
by  Mr.  Senator  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  of  Georgia; 
and  his  motion  was  committed  to  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  same  select  committee  to  which  had 
been  referred  the  inquiries  into  the  expediencj 
of  reducing  executive  patronage,  and  amending 
the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  The  motion  as 
submitted  only  applied  to  the  term  for  whidi  iho 
senator  or  representative  was  elected — only 
carried  the  exdusion  to  the  end  of  his  constitu- 
tional term  ;*but  the  committee  were  of  opinkn 
that  such  appointments  were  injurious  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Congress  and  to  the  purity  of 
l^islation;  and  believed  that  the  limitation  on 
the  eligibility  of  members  should  be  more  oompr»' 
heasiye  than  the  one  proposed,  and  thould  extend 
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to  tho  President's  term  under  whom  the  member 
served  as  well  as  to  his  own — so  as  to  cat  off 
the  possibility  for  a  member  to  receiye  an  appoint- 
ment  from  the  President  to  whom  he  might  have 
lent    a  subservient  yote:    and  the  committee 
directed  their  chairman  (Mr.  Benton)  to  report 
accordingly.    This  was  done ;  and  a  report  was 
made,  chiefly  founded  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
federal  convention  which  framed  the  constitution, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  the 
States  which  adopted  it — ^showing  that  the  total 
exclusion  of  members  of  Congress  from  all  federal 
appointments  was  actually  adopted  in  the  con- 
vention on  a  full  vote,  and  struck  out  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  members ;  and  afterwards  modified 
so  as  to  leave  an  inadequate,  and  easily  evaded 
clause  in  the  constitution  in  place  of  the  full  re- 
medy which  had  been  at  first  provided.    It  also 
showed  that  conventions  of  several  of  the  States, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  Congresses,  endeavored 
to  obtain  amendments  to  the  constitution  to  cut 
off  members  of  Congress  entbely  from  ex<>cative 
patronage.     Some  extracts  from  that  report  are 
here  given  to  show  the  sense  of  the  early  friends 
of  the    constitution   on  this  important  point 
Thus: 

^^  That,  haying  had  recourse  to  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  the  constitution  was  formed,  the 
committee  find  that  tho  proposition  now  referred 
to  them,  had  engaged  tne  deliberations  of  the 
federal  convention  which  framed  the  constitution, 
and  of  several  of  the  State  conventions  which 
ratified  it. 

"  In  an  early  stage  of  the  session  of  the  federal 
convention,  it  was  resolved,  as  follows : 

**  'Article  6,  section  9.  The  members  of  each 
House  (of  Coii^ess)  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  in- 
capable of  holding,  any  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  durino^  the  time  for  which 
they  shall  respectively  be  elected ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  any  such  ofi&  for  one  year 
afterwards. ' 

"  It  frirther  appears  from  the  Journal,  that  this 
clause,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  constitution,  was 
adopted  with  great  unanimity ;  and  that  after- 
wards, in  the  concluding  days  of  the  session,  it 
was  altered,  and  its  mtention  defeated,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote,  in  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  States  by  which  it  had  been  supported. 

^'  Following  the  constitution  into  the  State  con- 
ventions which  ratified  it,  and  the  committee  find, 
that,  in  the  New- York  oonventiou,  it  was  recom- 
mended, as  follows: 

"'That  no  senator  or  representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


"  By  the  Virginia  convention,  as  follows : 

'^  *  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  ineligible^to,  and  in- 
capable  of  holding,  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  I^ited  Statea  during  the  term 
for  which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected.' 

"  By  the  North  Carolina  convention,  the  same 
amendment  was  recommended,  in  the  same 
words. 

'*  In  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  which 
wns  held  under  the  constitution,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  submitted  a  similar 
proposition  of  amendment;  and.  in  the  third 
session  of  the  eleventh  Congress,  James  Bf  adison 
being  President,  a  like  proposition  was  again 
submitted,  and  being  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  was  reported  by  them  in  the  following 
words: 

"'No  senator  or  representative  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office,  piftoe,  or  emolument 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  until! 
the  expiration  of  the  presidential  term  in  which 
such  person  shall  have  served  as  a  senator  or 
representative.' 

"  Upon  the  question  to  adopt  this  rcsolution,the 
vote  stood  71  yeas,  40  nays, — wanting  but  three 
votes  of  the  constitutional  number  for  referring 
it  to  the  decision  of  the  States. 

"  Having  thus  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the 
venerable  evidence  of  our  early  history,  that  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  now  under  consider- 
ation, has  had  the  support  and  approbation  of  the 
first  friends  of  the  constitution,  the  committee 
will  now  declare  their  own  opinion  in  favor  of  its 
correctness,  and  expresses  its  belief  that  the  rul- 
ing principle  in  the  organization  of  the  federal 
government  demands  its  adoption." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  our  govern- 
ment, there  was  great  jealousy  on  this  head — 
great  fear  of  tampering  between  the  President 
and  the  members — ^and  great  efforts  made  to 
keep  each  independent  of  tho  other.  For  the 
safety  of  the  President,  and  that  Congress  should 
not  have  him  in  their  power,  he  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  them  in  point  of  salary.  By  a  con- 
stitutional provision  his  compensation  was  neither 
to  be  diminished  nor  increased  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected ; — not  diminished,  lest 
Congress  should  starve  him  into  acquiescence 
in  their  views; — not  increased,  lest  Congress 
should  seduce  him  by  tempting  his  cupidity  with 
an  augmented  compensation.  That  provision 
secured  the  independence  of  the  President ;  but 
the  independence  of  the  two  Houses  was  still  to 
be  provided  for ;  and  that  was  imperfectly  effect- 
ed by  two  provisions — ^the  first,  prohibiting  office 
holders  under  the  federal  government  from  tak- 
ing a  seat  in  either  House ;  the  second,  by  pr 
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hibitiug  their  appointment  to  any  civil  ofiBoe  that 
might  have  been  created,  or  its  emoluments  in- 
creased, dii|ing  the  term  for  which  he  should 
have  been  elected.  These  provisions  were  deemed 
by  the  authors  of  the  federalist  (No.  55)  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  independence  of  Congress,  and 
would  have  been,  if  still  observed  in  their  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  their  letter,  as  was  done  by  the 
earlier  Presidents.  A  very  strong  instance  of 
this  observance  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Smythe,  of  Virginia,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Monroe.  Mr.  Smythe  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
judicial  district  in  Western  Virginia,  and  by  which 
the  office  of j  udge  was  created.  His  term  of  service 
had  expired:  he  was  proposed  for  the  judgeship: 
the  letter  of  the  constitution  permitted  the  ap- 
pointment :  but  its  spirit  did  not.  Mr.  Smy the 
was  entirely  fit  for  the  place,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
entirely  willing  to  bestow  it  upon  him.  But  he 
looked  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  and  the  mischief 
it  was  intended  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  its  let- 
ter ;  and  could  see  no  difference  between  bestow- 
ing the  appointment  the  day  after,  or  the  day 
before,  the  ezpbration  of  Mr.  Smythe's  term  of 
^service :  and  he  refused  to  make  the  appointment 
This  was  protecting  the  purity  of  legislation  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  constitution ;  but  it 
has  not  always  been  so.  A  glaring  case  to  the 
contrary  occurred  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Butler  Ring,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 
Mr.  Ring  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for 
the  term  at  which  the  office  of  collector  of  the 
customs  at  San  Francisoo  had  been  created,  and 
had  resigned  his  place :  but  the  resignation  could 
QOt  work  an  evasion  of  the  constitution,  nor  af- 
fect the  principle  of  its  provision.  He  had  been 
appointed  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  sent  to 
take  the  place  before  his  two  years  had  expired 
— and  did  take  it ;  and  that  was  against  the  words 
of  the  constitution.  His  nomination  was  not 
sent  in  until  his  term  expired— the  day  after  it 
expired — ^havmg  been  held  back  during  the  regu- 
lar sesi^on;  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
I  had  then  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  know  not  whether  any  question  was  raised  on 
the  nomination;  but  if  I  had  been,  there  should 
have  been  a  question. 

But  the  constitutional  limitation  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  Congress,  even  when 
executed  beyond  its  letter  and  according  to  its 


spirit,  as  done  by  Mr.  Monroe,  is  bat  a  rcrj 
small  restraint  upon  their  appointment,  only  ap- 
plying to  the  few  cases  of  new  offices  seated,  or 
of  compensation  increased,  during  the  period  of 
their  membership.  The  whole  class  of  regnhr 
vacancies  remain  open!  All  the  Tacancies  which 
the  President  pleases  to  create,  by  an  exercise  of 
the  removing  power,  are  opened !  and  betweea 
these  two  sources  of  supply,  the  fund  is  uafjt 
for  as  lai^  a  commerce  between  members  aod 
the  President — ^between  subservient  votes  on  ooe 
side,  and  executive  appointments  on  tlie  other- 
as  any  President,  or  any  set  of  members,  might 
choose  to  carry  on.  And  here  is  to  be  noted  i 
wide  departure  from  the  theory  of  the  goven- 
ment  on  this  pomt,  and  how  differentlj  it  has 
worked  from  what  its  early  friends  and  advocates 
expected.  I  limit  myself  now  to  fiamiltoD, 
Madison  and  Jay ;  and  it  is  no  narrow  hmit 
which  includes  three  such  men.  Their  oainef 
would  have  lived  for  ever  in  American  histozT. 
among  those  of  the  wise  and  able  founders  of  ov 
government,  without  the  crowning  work  of  the 
'^  Essays  ''  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  whidi 
have  been  embodied  under  the  name  of  "  Fcnn- 
ALI3T  " — and  which  made  that  name  so  respect- 
able before  party  assumed  it  The  delects  of  the 
constitution  were  not  hidden  from  them  in  the 
depths  of  the  admiration  which  they  felt  for  iii 
perfections ;  and  these  defects  were  noted,  and  as 
fiur  as  possible  excused,  in  a  work  devoted  to  its 
just  advocation.  This  pomt  (of  dangerous  com- 
merce between  the  executive  and  the  legislatiT? 
body)  was  obliged  to  be  noticed — ^forced  upca 
their  notice  by  the  jealous  attacks  of  the  ^  Axn- 
Federalists  " — as  the  opponents  of  the  constito 
tion  were  called :  and  in  the  number  55  of  their 
work,  they  excused,  and  diminished,  this  defect 
in  these  terms: 

"  Sometimes  we  are  told,  that  this  frmd  of  cat- 
ruption  (Executive  appointments)  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  President  in  subduing  the  yirtoe 
of  the  Senate.  Now,  the  fidelity  of  the  other 
House  is  to  be  the  victim.  The  improbability  of 
such  a  mercenary  and  perfidious  combination  of 
the  several  members  of  the  government,  stand- 
ing  on  as  difierent  foundations  as  republican  prin- 
ciples will  well  admit,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
countable to  the  society  over  which  they  are 
placed  ought  alone  to  quiet  this  apprehension. 
But,  rortunately,  the  constitution  has  provided 
a  still  further  safeguard.  The  members  of  thi 
Congress  are  rendered  ineligible  to  any  dril 
offices  that  may  be  created,  or  of  which  Ite 
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emoluments  may  be  increased,  during  the  term 
of  their  election.  No  o£Boes,  therefore,  can  be 
dealt  out  to  the  existing  members,  but  such  as 
may  become  yacant  by  ordinary  coMualtiea  ; 
and  to  suppose  that  these  would  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  guardians  of  the  people,  selected  by 
the  people  themselres,  is  to  renounce  every  rule 
by  which  events  ought  to  be  calculated,  and  to 
substitute  *an  indiscriminate  and  unbounded 
jealousy,  with  which  all  reasoning  must  be  rain." 

Such  was  their  defence— the  best  which  their 
great  abilities,  and  ardent  2seal,  and  patriotic  de- 
votion, could  furnish.  They  could  not  deny  the 
danger.  To  diminish  its  quantum,  and  to  cover 
with  a  brilliant  declamation  the  little  that  re- 
mained, was  their  resource.  And,  certainly  if 
the  working  of  the  government  had  been  accord- 
ing to  their  supposition,  their  defence  would  have 
been  good.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mark  in 
italics  the  ruling  words  contained  in  the  quota- 
tion which  I  have  made  from  their  works — 
"  ordinary  casualtiea. "  And  what  were  they  ? 
deaths,  resignations,  removals  upon  impeach- 
ment, and  dismissions  by  the  President  and  Se- 
nate. This,  in  &ct,  would  constitute  a  very 
small  amount  of  vacancies  during  the  presidential 
term ;  and  as  new  offices,  and  those  of  increased 
compensation,  were  excluded,  the  answer  was 
undoubtedly  good,  and  even  justified  the  visible 
contempt  with  which  the  objection  was  repulsed. 
But  what  has  been  the  fact  ?  what  has  been  the 
working  of  the  government  at  this  point?  and 
how  stands  this  narrow  limitation  of  vacancies 
to  "  ordinary  casualties  ?  "  In  the  first  place, 
the  main  stay  of  the  argument  in  the  Federalist 
was  knocked  from  under  it  at  the  outset  of  the 
government;  and  so  knocked  by  a  side-blow 
from  construction.  In  the  very  first  year  of  the 
constitution  a  construction  was  put  on  that  inr 
strument  which enabledthe  President  to  create 
as  many  vacancies  as  he  pleased,  and  at  any 
moment  that  he  pleased.  Tins  was  effected  by 
yielding  to  him  the  kingly  prerogative  of  dismiss- 
big  officers  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  or 
the  consent  of  the  other  part  of  the  appointing 
power.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  had  not 
foreseen  this  construction :  so  far  from  it  they 
had  asserted  the  contrary:  and  arguing  logically 
from  the  premises,  ^'  that  the  dismissing  poyoer 
was  appurtenant  to  the  appointing  power^"* 
they  had  maintained  in  that  able  and  patriotic 
work — (No.  77) — that,  as  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  was  necessary  to  the  appointment  of  an 


officer,  so  the  consent  of  the  same  body  would 
be  equally  necessary  to  his  dismission  from 
office.  But  this  construction  was  overruled  by 
the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  constitu- 
tion. The  power  of  dismission  from  office  was 
abandoned  to  the  President  alone ;  and,  with  the 
acquisition  of  this  prerogative^  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  presidential  office  was  mstantly 
increased  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Federalist  against  the  capacity  of  the 
President  to  corrupt  members  of  Congress, 
founded  on  the  small  number  of  places  which 
he  could  use  for  that  purpose,  was  totally  over- 
thrown. This  is  what  has  been  done  by  con- 
struction. Now  for  the  effects  of  legislation: 
and  without  going  into  an  enumeration  of  sti^ 
tutes  so  widely  extending  and  increasing  execu- 
tive patronage  in  Ihe  multiplication  of  offices, 
jobs,  contracts,  agencies,  retainers,  and  sequiturs 
of  all  sorts,  holding  at  the  will  of  the  President, 
it  is  enough  to  point  to  a  single  act — ^the  four 
years'  limitation  act ;  which,  by  vacating  almost 
the  entire  civil  list—the  whole  "  Blue  Book  "— 
the  40,000  places  which  it  registers — ^in  every 
period  of  a  presidential  term — puts  more  offices 
at  the  command  of  the  President  than  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist  ever  dreamed  of;  and  enough  to 
equip  all  the  members  and  all  their  kin  if  they 
chose  to  accept  his  favors.  But  this  is  not  the 
end.  Large  as  it  opens  the  field  of  patronage, 
it  is  not  the  end.  There  is  a  practice  grown  up 
in  these  latter  times,  which,  upon  every  revolu- 
tion of  parties,  makes  a  political  exodus  among 
the  adversary  office-holders,  marching  them  off 
into  the  wilderness,  and  leaving  their  places  for 
new-comers.  This  practice  of  itself,  also  unfore- 
seen by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  again  over- 
sets their  whole  argument,  and  leaves  the  mis- 
chief from  which  they  undertook  to  defend  the  ' 
constitution  in  a  degree  of  vigor  and  universalis 
of  which  the  original  opposers  of  that  mischief 
had  never  formed  the  slightest  conception. 

Besides  the  direct  commerce  which  may  take 
place  between  the  Executive  and  a  member, 
there  are  other  evils  resulting  from  their  ^ 
pointment  to  office,  wholly  at  war  with  the 
theory  of  our  government,  and  the  purity  of  its 
action.  Responsibility  to  his  constituents  is  the 
comer-stone  and  sheet-anchor,  in  the  system  of 
representative  government.  It  is  the  substance 
without  which  representation  is  but  a  shadow. 
To  secure  that  responsibility  the  constitution 
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his  provided  that  the  members  shall  be  periodi- 
cally returned  to  their  constituents — those  of 
the  House  at  the  end  of  eyerj  two  jearS;  those 
of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  every  six — to  pass  in 
review  before  them — to  account  for  what  maj 
have  been  done  amiss,  and  to  receive  the  reward 
or  censure  of  good  or  bad  conduct.  This  re- 
sponsibility is  totally  destroyed  if  the  President 
takes  a  member  out  of  the  hands  of  his  constit^ 
uents,  prevents  his  return  home,  and  places  him 
in  a  situation  where  he  is  independent  of  their 
censure.  Again :  the  constitution  intended  that 
the  three  departments  of  the  government, — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial — 
should  be  independent  of  each  other :  and  this 
independence  ceases,  between  the  executive  and 
legislative,  the  moment  the  members  become 
expectants  and  recipients  of  presidential  favor; 
— the  more  so  if  the  President  should  have 
owed  his  oflSce  to  their  nomination.  Then  it 
becomes  a  commerce,  upon  the  r^ular  principle 
of  trade — a  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  For 
this  reason  Congress  caucuses  for  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates  fell  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion,  and  were  ostracised  above  twenty 
years  ago — only  to  be  followed  by  the  same  evil 
in  a  worse  form,  that  of  illegal  and  irresponsible 
'  "  conventions ; "  in  which  the  nomination  is  an 
election,  so  far  as  party  power  is  concerned ;  and 
into  which  the  member  glides  who  no  longer 
dares  to  go  to  a  Congress  caucus ; — whom  the 
constitution  interdicts  from  being  an  elector — 
and  of  whom  some  do  not  blush  to  receive  office, 
and  even  to  demand  it,  from  the  President  whom 
they  have  created.  The  framers  of  our  govern- 
ment never  foresaw — far-seeing  as  they  were — 
this  state  of  things,  otherwise  the  exclusion  of 
members  from  presidential  appointments  could 
never  have  failed  as  part  of  the  constitution, 
(aflcr  having  been  first  adopted  in  the  original 
draught  of  that  instrument) ;  nor  repulsed  when 
recommended  by  so  many  States  at  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution ;  nor  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Congress  of  1789,  when  proposed  as 
an  amendment,  and  coming  so  near  to  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  this  abuse  as  a  po- 
tentiality—as  a  poBsibflity— as  a  thing  which 
might  happen :  the  inexorable  law  of  history 
requires  it  to  be  written  that  it  has  happened,  is 
h^>pening,  becomes  more  intense,  and  is  ripen- 
ing into  a  chronic  disease  of  the  body  politic. 


When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  thirty  yetn 
ago.  aged  members  were  aocostomed  to  tell  Boe 
that  there  were  always  members  in  the  market 
waiting  to  render  votes,  and  to  receire  office; 
and  that  in  any  closely  contested,  or  neirij 
balanced  question,  in  wludi  the  administratios 
took  an  interest,  they  could  turn  the  ded^ 
which  way  they  pleased  by  the  help  of  these 
marketable  votes.  It  vras  a  humiliating  revda- 
tion  to  a  young  senator — but  true  ;  and  I  ha^e 
seen  too  much  of  it  in  my  time — seen  members 
whose  every  vote  was  at  the  service  of  goven- 
ment — to  whom  a  seat  in  Congress  was  boi 
the  stepping-stone  to  executive  iq^lntment— 1» 
whom  federal  office  was  the  pabulum  for  wbk& 
their  stomachs  yearned — ^and  who  to  obtam  it, 
were  ready  to  forget  that  they  had  either  ooa- 
stituents  or  country.  And  now,  why  this  msa- 
tifying  exhibition  of  a  disgusting  d^iravity  1  I 
answer — ^to  correct  it : — ^if  not  by  law  and  ogs- 
stitutional  amendment  (for  it  is  hard  to  get 
lawgivers  to  work  against  themselves),  at  letst 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  stem  re- 
buke of  popular  condemnation. 

I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Monroe  as  a  Presidest 
who  would  not  depart,  even  from  the  spirit  d 
the  constitution,  in  appointing,  not  a  memb^, 
but  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  to  office.  Othe» 
of  the  earlier  Presidents  were  governed  by  the 
same  principle,  of  whom  I  will  only  mcntiofi 
(for  his  example  should  stand  for  all)  €knenl 
Washington,  who  entirely  condemned  the  prac- 
tice. In  a  letter  to  General  Hamilton  (vol.  t 
page  53,  of  Hamilton's  Works),  he  speaks  of  his 
objectk>ns  to  these  appointments  as  a  thing  weS 
known  to  that  gentleman,  and  which  he  was 
only  driven  to  think  of  in  a  particular  instancei, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  SccretarT  </ 
State,  successor  to  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph.  Xo 
less  than  four  persons  had  declined  the  ofier  of 
it ;  and  seeing  no  other  suitable  person  witiioot 
going  into  the  Senate,  he  offered  it  to  Mr.  Rafos 
King  of  that  body — who  did  not  accept  it :  and 
for  this  offer,  thus  made  in  a  case  of  so  much 
urgency,  and  to  a  citizen  so  eminently  fit,  Wa^ 
ington  felt  that  the  honor  of  his  admmistration 
required  him  to  show  a  justification.  What 
would  the  Father  of  his  country  have  thooght 
if  members  had  come  to  him  to  solicit  office  ? 
and  especially,  if  these  members  (a  thing  al- 
most blasphemous  to  be  imagined  in  oonnectioQ 
with  his  name)  had   mixed  in  caneoaes  and 
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ooiiTentioDS  to  procure  his  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent ?  Gertainlj  be  would  have  given  them  a 
look  which  would  have  sent  such  suppliants  ibr 
ever  from  his  presence.  And  I,  who  was  senator 
for  thirty  years,  and  never  had  office  for  myself 
or  any  one  of  my  blood,  have  a  right  to  con- 
demn a  practice  which  my  conduct  rebukes,  and 
which  the  purity  of  the  goyemment  requires  to 
be  abolished,  and  which  the  early  Presidents 
carefully  avoided. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

DEATH  OF  THE  BX-PBESIDENTS  JOHN  ADAMS 
AND  TJ10VA&  JEFFEESON. 

It  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  View  to  notice 
the  deaths  and  characters  of  eminent  public  men 
who  have  died  during  my  time,  although  not  my 
contemporaries^  and  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  founding  or  early  working  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  gives  me  a  right  to  head 
a  chapter  with  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Adams 
and  Mr.  Jefferson — two  of  the  most  eminent 
political  men  of  the  rev(dution,  who,  enteriog 
public  life  together,  died  on  the  same  day, — 
July  4th,  1826,-— exactly  fifty  years  after  they 
bad  both  put  their  hands  to  that  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  placed  a  new  nation  upon 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Doubtless  there  was 
enough  of  similitude  in  their  lives  and  deaths  to 
ezcusa  the  belief  in  the  interposition  of  a  direct 
providence,  and  to  justify  the  feeling  of  mys- 
terious reverence  with  which  the  news  of  their  co- 
incident demise  was  received  throughout  the 
country.  The  parallel  between  them  was  com- 
plete. Bom  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Adams  the  elder,  they  took  the  same  course  in 
life — ^with  the  same  success — and  ended  their 
earthly  career  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
way : — in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  in  the  re- 
pose and  tranquilUty  of  retirement,  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  and  on  the  soil  which  their 
labors  had  contributed  to  make  free. 

Bom,  one  in  Massachusetts,  the  other  in  Vir- 
ginia, they  bath  received  liberal  educations,  em- 
braced the  same  profession  (that  of  the  law), 
mixed  literature  and  science  with  their  legal 


studies  and  pursuits,  and  entered  early  into  tfaa 
ripening   contest  with  Great  Britain— first  m 
their  counties  and  States,  and  then  on  the  broader 
field  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Cotonies.    They  were  both  members  of  the 
C<mgres8  which  declared  Independence— both  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  Declaratton-^ 
both  signed  it — were  both  employed  in  foreign 
missions  —  both  became  Vice  Presidents — and 
both  became  Presidents.    They  were  both  work- 
ing men ;  and,  in  the  great  number  of  efficient 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  Independence  which  the 
Congresses  of  the  Revolution  contained,  they 
were  doubtless  the  two  most  efficient — and  Mr. 
Adams  the  more  so  of  the  two.    He  was,  as  Mr. 
Jefierson   styled  him,  "the  Colossus"  of  the 
Congress — speaking,    writing,   counselling  —  a 
member   of  ninety  different   committees,  and 
(during  his  three  years*  service)  chairman  of 
twenty  five— <;hairman  also  of  the  board  of  war 
and  board  of  appeals:  his  soul  on  fire  with  the 
cause,  left  no  rest  to  his  head,  hands,  or  tongue. 
Mr.  Jefferson  drew  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  Mr.  Adams  was  "  the  pillar  of  its  sup- 
port, and  its  ablest  advocate   and   defender," 
during  the  forty  days  it  was  before  the  Congress. 
In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  that  night  to  Mrs. 
Adams  (for,  after  all  the  labors  of  the  day,  and 
such  a  day,  he  could  still  write  to  her),  he  took 
a  flowing  view  of  the  future,  and  used  those 
expressions,  "gloom"  and  "glory,"  which  his 
son  repeated  in  the  paragraph  of  his  message  to 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  deaths  of  the  two  ex- 
Presidents,  which  I  have  heard  criticized    by 
those  who  did  not  know  their  historical  allusion, 
and  could  not  feel  the  force  and  beauty  of  their 
application.    They  were  words  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence when  he  wrote  them,  and  of  history 
when  he  died.    "  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil, 
and  blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  to  main- 
tain this  Declaration,  and  to  support  and  defend 
these  States  ]  yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  cai^ 
see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory  !  "  and  he  lived  to 
see  it — to  see  the  glory — with  the  bodily,  as  well 
as  with  the  mental  eye.    And  (for  the  great  fact 
will  bear  endless  repetition)  it  was  he  that  con- 
ceived the  ideaof  making  Washington  command- 
er-in-chief, and  prepared  the  way  for  Lis  unani- 
mous nomination. 

In  the  division  of  part:  is  which  ensued  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  government,  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  differed  in  systems  of 
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poliqr,  and  becune  heads  of  c^ipoate  diYiskms. 
bat  withoat  beooming  dther  oojiist  or  imkind  to 
eech  other.  Mr.  Adams  sided  with  the  party 
diHmminatfd  as  federal;  and  in  that  fhmr%M^ 
became  the  sabject  of  political  attadks,  from 
which  his  competitor  generooslj  defended  him, 
declaring  that  "a  more  perfectly  honest  man 
nerer  issoed  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator ;"  and, 
though  opposing  candidates  for  the  presidencj, 
neither  would  bsTe  any  thing  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion, which  thej  considered  a  question  between 
the  systems  of  policy  whidi  they  represented, 
and  not  a  question  between  thanselTes.  Mr. 
Jefferson  became  the  head  of  the  party  then 
called  republican— now  democratic;  and  in  that 
character  became  the  founder  of  the  political 
sdKwl  which  has  since  chiefly  prevailed  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  statesman:  that  is  to 
"ay,  a  man  capable  of  conceiving  measures  use- 
ful to  the  country  and  to  mankind — able  to  re- 
commend them  to  adoption,  and  to  ft^minisfa*r 
them  when  adopted.  I  have  seen  many  politi- 
cians—«  few  statesmen— and,  of  these  few,  he 
their  pre-eminent  head.  He  was  a  republican 
by  nature  and  constitution,  and  gave  proofe 
of  it  in  the  legisUtion  of  his  State,  as  well  as  in 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes.  He  was  no 
speaker,  but  a  most  instructive  and  fascinating 
talker;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  sistered  by  innumerable 
classic  productions,  would  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  political  writers.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once^  when  I  went  to  visit  him  in  his  rctiie- 
ment ;  and  then  I  felt,  for  four  hours,  the  charms 
of  his  bewitching  talk.  I  was  then  a  young  sen- 
ator, just  coming  on  the  stage  of  public  life— he  a 
patriarchal  statesman  just  going  ofT  the  stage  of 
natural  life,  and  evidently  desirous  to  impress 
some  views  of  policy  upoii  me — a  design  in  which 
he  certainly  did  not  fail.  I  honor  him  as  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution— as  one  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic— as  the  founder  of  the  political  school 
to  which  I  belong ;  and  for  the  purity  of  charac- 
ter which  he  possessed  in  common  with  his  com- 
patriots, and  which  gives  to  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  a  beauty  of  parentage  which  the 
genealogy  of  no  other  nation  can  show. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

BBmSH  DTDEliaiTT  TOR  DEFOSTED  SLJLTXSL 

In  this  year  was  brought  to  a  condnsion  the 
long-oontinued  oontrottersy  with^Gremt  Britain 
in  reUtion  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  for  the  resti- 
tution  of  slaves  carried  off  by  the  British  troops 
in  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  a  renewal  <^  the  mis- 
understanding^ but  with  a  better  issoe^  which 
grew  up  under  the  seventh  artide  of  the  tnaty 
of  peace  of  1783  upon  the  same  subfect.  Tte 
power  of  Washington's  administratioii  was  not 
able  to  procure  the  execution  of  that  artide. 
either  by  restoration  of  the  slaves  or  indemnity! 
The  slaves  then  taken  away  were  carried  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where,  becoming  an  annoyance,  they  wert 
transferred  to  Sierra  Leone ;  and  thus  became  the 
foundation  of  the  British  African  colony  then. 
The  restitution  of  deported  slaves,  stipulated  ifi 
the  first  article  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  could  not  be 
accomplished  between  the  two  powers ;  they  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  meaning  of  words;  and,  ailer 
seven  years  of  vain  efforts  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to 
arbitrament  The  Emperor  Alexander  accepted 
the  office  of  arbitrator,  executed  it,  and  decided 
in  lavor  of  the  United  States.  That  decision  was 
as  unintelligible  to  Great  Britain  as  all  the  pr«> 
rious  treaty  stipulations  on  the  same  subject  had 
been.  She  could  not  understand  it  A  second 
misunderstanding  grew  up,  giring  rise  to  a  second 
negotiation,  which  was  concluded  by  a  fint' 
agreement  to  pay  the  value  of  the  sUves  carried 
off.  In  1827  payment  was  made — twelve  years 
ailer  the  injury  and  the  stipulation  to  repair  it 
and  after  continued  and  most  strenuous  exertioo6 
to  obtain  redress. 

The  case  was  this:  it  was  a  part  of  the  system 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  British,  when  opent- 
ing  in  the  slave  States,  to  encourage  the  slaves  to 
desert  from  their  owners,  promising  them  free- 
dom ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  these  slaves 
were  carried  off.  This  carrying  off  was  foreseen 
by  the  United  States  Commissioners  at  Gbent^ 
and  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  pro- 
vided against  in  these  words ;  '*  all  'places  taken, 
&c.  shall  be  restored  without  dday,  4c..  or  car- 
rying away  any  of  the  artilleryi  or  other  puhlio 
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property  originally  captured  in  the  said  posts  or 
places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or 
any  slaves  or  other  private  property."  The 
British  Government  undertook  to  extend  the 
limitation  which  applied  to  public  property  to 
that  which  was  private  also ;  and  so  to  restore 
only  such  slaves  as  were  origuially  captured 
within  the  forts,  and  which  remained  therein  at 
the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications — a  con- 
struction which  would  have  excluded  all  that 
were  induced  to  run  away,  being  nearly  the 
whole ;  and  all  that  left  the  forts  before  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  which  would  have  includ- 
ed the  rest.  She  adhered  to  the  construction 
^ven  to  the  parallel  article  in  the  treaty  of  1783, 
and  by  which  all  slaves  taken  during  the  war 
were  held  to  be  lawful  prize  of  war,  and  free  un- 
der the  British  proclamation,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pensated for.  The  United  States,  on  the  contrary) 
confined  this  local  limitation  to  things  appurte- 
nant to  the  forts ;  and  held  the  slaves  to  be  pri- 
vate property,  subject  to  restitution,  or  claim  for 
compensation,  if  carried  away  at  all,  no  matter 
how  acquired. 

The  point  was  solemnly  carried  before  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  United  States  represent- 
ed by  their  minister,  Mr.  Henry  Middleton,  and 
Great  Britain  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot — ^the  Counts 
Nesselrode  and  Capo  D'Istrias  receiving  the  ar- 
guments to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor.  His 
Majesty's  decision  was  peremptory;  ^'that  the 
United  States  of  America  are  entitled  to  a  just 
indemnification  from  Great  Britain  for  all  private 
property  carried  away  by  the  British  forces; 
and,  as  the  question  regards  slaves  more  espe- 
cially, for  all  such  slaves  as  were  carried  away 
by  the  British  forces  from  the  places  and  terri- 
tories of  which  the  restitution  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty,  in  quitting  the  said  places  and  territo- 
ries." This  was  explicit ;  but  the  British  minis- 
ter undertook  to  understand  it  as  not  applying 
to  slaves  who  voluntarily  joined  the  British 
troops  to  free  themselves  from  bondage,  and  who 
came  from  places  never  in  possession  of  the 
British  troops ;  and  he  submitted  a  note  to  that 
efiect  to  the  Russian  minister,  Count  Xesoelrode, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor.  To  this  note 
Alexander  gave  an  answer  which  is  a  model  of 
categorical  reply  to  unfounded  dubitation.  He 
said :  "  the  Emperor  havin^^  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  given  an  opin- 


ion, founded  solely  upon  the  sense  which  results 
from  the  text  of  the  article  in  dispute,  does  not 
think  himself  called  upon  to  decide  here  any 
question  relative  to  what  the  laws  of  war  permit 
or  forbid  to  the  belligerents ;  but,  always  faithful 
to  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  first  ar^ 
tide  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
declares,  a  second  time,  that  it  appears  to  him, 
according  to  this  mterpretation,  that,  in  quitting 
the  places  and  territories  of  which  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  stipulates  the  restitution  to  the  United 
States,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  had  no 
right  to  carry  away  from  the  same  places  and 
territories,  absolutely,  any  slave,  by  whatever 
means  he  had  faUen  or  come  into  their  power." 
This  was  the  second  declaration,  the  second  de- 
cision of  the  point;  and  both  parties  having 
bound  themselves  to  abide  the  decision,  be  it 
what  it  might,  a  convention  was  immediately  con- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Emperor's 
decision  into  efiEect,  by  establishing  a  board  to 
ascertain  the  number  and  value  of  the  deported 
slaves.  It  was  a  convention  formally  drawn 
up,  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  tl^^^ee  powers^ 
done  in  triplicate,  ratified,  and  ratifications  ex- 
changed, and  the  affair  considered  finished.  Not 
so  the  fact !  New  misunderstanding,  new  nego- 
tiation, five  years  more  consumed  in  diplomatic 
notes,  and  finally  a  new  convention  concluded ! 
Certainly  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  property 
in  controversy,  not  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid,  that  led  Great  Britain  to  that  pertinacious 
resistance,  bordering  upon  cavilling  and  bad  faith. 
It  was  the  loss  of  an  advantage  in  war — the  loss 
of  the  future  advantage  of  operatmg  upon  the 
slave  States  through  their  slave  property,  and 
which  advantage  would  be  lost  if  this  compensa- 
tion was  enforced, — which  induced  her  to  stand 
out  so  long  against  her  own  stipulations,  and  the 
decisions  of  her  own  accepted  arbitrator. 

This  new  or  third  treaty,  making  indemnity 
for  these  slaves,  was  negotiated  at  London,  No- 
vember, 1826,  between  Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  Messrs.  Huskisson  and 
Addington  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  com- 
menced with  reciting  that  '' difficulties  having 
arisen  in  the  execution  of  the  convention  conclud- 
ed at  St.  Petersburg,  July  12th,  1822,  under  the 
mediation  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  dedsion  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
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upon  the  difierenoes  which  had  arisen  between 
the  said  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to 
the  true  constraction  and  meaning  of  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  therefore  the  said 
parties  agree  to  treat  again,"  &c.    The  result  of 
this  third  negotiation  was  to  stipulate  for  the 
payment  of  a  gross  sum  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  by  it  divided  among 
those  whose  slaves  had  been  carried  off:  and  the 
sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  was  the 
amount  agreed  upon.    This  sum  was  satisfactory 
to  the  claimants,  and  was  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  their  benefit  in  tiie  year  1827  —just 
twelve  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
after  two  treaties  had  been  made,  and  two  arbi- 
trations rendered  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
first  treaty,  and   which  fully  explained  itself. 
Twelve  years  of  persevering  exertion  to  obtain 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  stipulation  which  solely 
related  to  private  property,  and  which  good  £uth 
and  sheer  justice  required  to  have  been  complied 
with  immediately!     At  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress,  1827-28,  the  President, 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  able  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  of  the  final  settling  and  closing  up 
of  this  demand  upon  the  British  government  for 
the  value  of  the  slaves  carried  off  by  its  troops. 
The  sum  received  was  lai^  and  ample  to  pay 
the  damages;  but  that  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  advantage  gained.     The  example  and  the 
principle  were  the  main  points — the  enforcement 
of  such  a  demand  against  a  government  so  power- 
ful, and  after  so  much  resistance,-  and  the  con- 
demnation which  it  carried,  and  theresponsibilty 
which  it  implied — this  was  the  grand  advantage. 
Liberation  and  abduction  of  slaves  was  one  of 
the  modes  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  British,  and 
largely  counted  on  as  a  means  of  harassing  and 
injuring  one  half  of  the  Union.     It  had  been 
practised  during  the  Revolution,  and  indemnity 
avoided.     K  avoided  a  second  time,  impunity 
would  have  sanctioned  the  practice  and  rendered 
it  inveterate ;  and  in  future  wars,  not  only  with 
Great  Britain  but  with  all  powers,  this  mode  of 
annoyance  would  have  become  an  ordinary  re- 
sort, leading  to  servile  insurrections.    The  m- 
demnity  exacted  carried  along  with  it  the  con- 
demnation of  the  practice,  as  a  spoliation  of 
private  property  to  be  atoned  tor ;  and  was  both 
ft  compensation  for  the  past  and  a  warning  for 
the  future.    It  implied  a  responsibility  which  no 


power,  or  art,  or  time  could  evade,  and  the  pria- 
dple  of  which  being  established,  there  wOI  be  b0 
need  for  future  arbitrations. 

I  have  said  that  this  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  for  restitution,  or  compensation,  lor  de- 
ported slaves  was  brought  to  a  better  issue  this 
its  parallel  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.    Bj 
the  seventh  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  dedazvd 
that  the  evacuation  (by  the  British  troops)  shodd 
be  made  ^  without  carrying  away  any  lu^roes  of 
other  property  belonging  to  the  American  ia- 
habitants.'''      Yet  three  thousand  slaves  were 
carried  away  (besides  ten  times  that  numbo*— 
27,000  in  Virginia  alone — perishing  of  disease  in 
the  British  camps) ;  and  neither  restitation  nor 
compensation  made  for  any  part  of  them.     Bo& 
were    resisted — the    restitution    by    Sir    Gov 
Oarleton  in  his  letter  of  reply  to  Washixigtoo^ 
demand,  declaring  it  to  be  an  impossible  infaioy 
in  a  British  ofSoer  to  give  up  those  whom  th^ 
had  invited  to  their  standard ;  but  reserving  tbs 
pomt  for  the  consideration  of  his  government,  ai4 
in  the  mean  time,  allowing  and  facilitating  the 
taking  of  schedules  of  all  slaves  taken  away— 
names,  ages,  sex,    former  owners,  and   States 
from  which  taken.     The  British  govemmeiDt 
resisted  compensation  upon  the  ground  of  wa? 
captures ;  that,  behig  taken  in  war,  no  matter 
how,  they  became,  like  other  plunder,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  captors,  who  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  they  pleased,  and  had  chosen  to  set  it 
free;  that  the  slaves,  having  become  free,  bfr- 
longed  to  nobody,  and  consequently  it  was  zb 
breach  of  the  treaty  stipulation  to  carry  them 
away.    This  ground  was  contested  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  confederation  to  the  end  of  its  exst- 
ence,  and  afterwards  by  the  new  federal  goveny 
ment,  from  its  commencement  until  the  daizn 
for  indemnity  was  waived   or    abandoned,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Jay's  treaty,  in  1796.    Hie 
very  first  message  of  Washington  to  Congress 
when  he  became  President,  presented  the  inexe- 
cution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  this  particular, 
among  others,  as  one  of  the  complaints  jostlj 
existing  against  Great  Britain ;  and  all  the  di> 
plomacy  of  his  administration  was  exerted  to 
obtain  redress — ^in  vain.    The  treaties  of  '94  and 
'96  were  both  signed  without  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  being  left  unprovided  for  in  these  trea- 
ties, the  claim  sunk  into  the  class  of  obsolete  dc> 
mands;  and  the  stipulation  remained  in  the  treaty 
a  dead  letter,  although  containing  the  prectsi 
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wordS)  and  the  Additional  one  "  negroes/'  on  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  took  the  stand  which  oom- 
mnnded  compensation  and  dispensed  with  argu- 
ments founded  in  the  laws  of  war.  Not  a  shilling 
had  heen  received  for  that  immense  depredation 
upon  private  propertj ;  although  the  Congress  of 
the  confederation  adopted  the  strongest  resolves, 
and  even  ordered  each  State  to  he  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  schedules  of  the  slaves  taken  from 
it ;  and  hopes  of  indemnity  were  kept  alive  until 
extinguished  hj  the  treaty  of  '96.  It  was  a 
bitter  complaint  against  that  treaty,  as  the  Con- 
gress debates  of  the  time,  and  the  public  press, 
abundantly  show. 

Northern  men  did  their  duty  to  the  South  in 
getting  compensation  (and,  what  is  infinitely 
more,  establishing  the  principle  that  there  shall 
be  compensation  in  such  cases)  for  the  slaves 
carried  away  in  the  war  of  1812.  A  majority 
of  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  who  obtained  the 
stipulation  for  indemnity  were  Northern  men — 
Adams,  Russell,  Gallatin,  from  the  free,  and 
Clay  and  Bayard  from  the  slave  States.  A 
Northern  negotiator  (Mr.  Gallatin),  under  a 
Northern  President  (Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams), 
finally  obtained  it ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  this  Northern  negotiator, 
who  was  finally  successful,  was  the  same  de- 
bater in  Congress,  in  '96,  who  delivered  the  best 
argument  (in  my  opinion  surpassing  even  that 
of  Mr.  Madison),  against  the  grounds  on  which 
the  British  Government  resisted  the  execution 
of  this  article  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  no  man  to  stir  up  old  claims  a^inst  the 
federal  government ;  and,  I  detest  the  trade 
which  exhumes  such  claims,  and  deplore  the  far 
cility  with  which  they  are  considered — ^too  often 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  who  gave  nothing,  or 
next  to  notlung,  for  them.  But  I  must  say  that 
the  argument  on  which  the  French  spoliation 
claim  is  now  receiving  so  much  consideration, 
applies  with  infinitely  more  force  to  the  planters 
whose  slaves  were  taken  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  than  in  behalf  of  these  French  spoli- 
ation claims.  They  were  contributing — some  in 
their  persons  in  the  camp  or  councU,  all  in  their 
voluntary  or  tax  contributions — to  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  when  they  were  thus  de- 
spoiled of  their  property.  They  depended  upon 
these  slaves  to  support  their  families  while  they 
were  supporting  ttieir  country.  They  were  in 
debt  to  British  merchants,  and  relied  upon  comr 


pensation  for  these  slaves  to.  pay  those  debts,  at 
the  yeiy  moment  when  compensation  was  aban- 
doned by  the  same  treaty  which  enforced  the 
payment  of  the  debts.  They  had  a  treaty  obli- 
gation for  indemnity,  express  in  its  terms,  and 
since  shown  to  be  valid,  when  deprived  of  this 
stipulation  by  another  treaty,  in  order  to  obtain 
general  advantages  for  the  whole  Union.  This 
is  something  Uke  taking  private  property  for 
public  use.  Three  thousand  slaves,  the  property 
of  ascertained  individuals,  protected  by  a  treaty 
stipulation,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by  another 
treaty,  against  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  the  owners,  in  order  to  obtain  the  British 
commercial  treaty  of  '94,  and  its  supplement  of 
'96 :  such  is  the  case  which  this  revolutionary 
spoliation  of  slave  property  presents,  and  which 
puts  it  immeasurably  ahead  of  the  French  spoli- 
ation claims  prior  to  1800.  There  is  but  four 
years'  difference  in  their  ages— in  the  dates  of 
the  two  treaties  by  which  they  were  respectiTely 
surrendered — and  every  other  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  an  argument  of  preference  in 
favor  of  the  losers  under  the  treaty  of  1796. 
Tet  I  am  against  both,  and  each,  separately  or 
together ;  and  pnt  them  in  contrast  to  make  one 
stand  as  an  argument  against  the  other.  But 
the  primary  reason  for  introducing  the  slave 
spoliation  case  of  1783,  and  comparing  its  less 
fortunate  issue  with  that  of  1812,  was  to  show 
that  Northern  men  will  do  justice  to  the  South ; 
that  Northern  men  obtained  for  the  South  an 
indemnity  and  security  in  our  day  which  a 
Southern  Administration,  with  Washington  at 
its  head,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

MSBTING  OF  THB  FIRST  COKOBESS  ELEOTBD  UK- 
DSB  THE  ADMINLSTSATION  OF  MS.  ADAMS. 

The  nineteenth  Congress,  commencing  its  legal 
existence,  March  the  4th,  1825,  had  been  chiefly 
elected  at  the  tune  that  Mr.  Adams'  administn^ 
tion  commenced,  and  the  two  Houses  stood  di- 
vided with  respect  to  him— -the  majority  of  the 
Representatives  being  fiivorable  to  him,  while  the 
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majority  of  the  Senate  was  in  opposition.    The 
elections  for  the  twentieth  Congress — the  first 
under  his  administration— were  looked  to  with 
great  interest,  both  as  showing  whether  the  new 
President  was  supported  by  the  country,  and  his 
election  by  the  House  sanctioned,  and  also  as  an 
index  to  the  issue  of  the  ensuing  presidential 
election.    For,  simultaneously  with  the  election 
m  the  House  of  Representatiyes  did  the  canyass 
for  the  succeeding  election  begin — General  Jack- 
son being  the  announced  candidate  on  one  side, 
and  Mr.  Adams  on  the  other;  and  the  event  in- 
volving not  only  the  question  of  merits  between 
the  parties,  hut  also  the  question  of  approved  or 
disapproved  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tatives who  elected  Mr.  Adams.    The  elections 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  placing  an  opposition 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  opposition  majori- 
ty in  the  Senate.    The  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  was  immediately  tested  by  the  election  of 
speaker,  Mr.  John  "W.  Taylor,  of  NeV-York, 
the  administration  candidate,  being  defeated  hy 
Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  •Virginia^  in  the  op- 
position.   The  appointment  of  the  majority  of 
memhers  on  all  the  committees,  and  their  chair- 
men, in  both  Houses  adverse  to  the  administra- 
tion, was  a  regular  consequence  of  the  inflamed 
state  of  parties,  although  the  proper  conducting 
of  the  public  business  would  demand  for  the  ad- 
ministration the  chairman  of  several  important 
committees,  as  enabling  it  to  place  its  measures 
fairly  before  the  House.    The  speaker  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson) could  only  yield  to  this  just  sense  of 
propriety  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  committees, 
that  of  foreign  relations,  to  which  Mr.  Edward 
Everett,  classing  as  the  political  and  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  was  appointed  chairman. 
In  other  committees,  and  in  both  Houses,  the 
stem  spirit  of  the  times  prevailed ;  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  whole  Congress  was  adverse  to 
the  administration. 

The  presidential  message  contained  no  new 
recommendations,  but  referred  to  those  previ- 
ously made,  and  not  yet  acted  upon;  among 
which  internal  improvement,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  industry,  were  most  prominent 
It  gave  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
congress  of  Panama ;  and,  consequently,  of  the 
inutility  of  all  our  exertions  to  be  repres^ited 
there.  And,  as  in  this  final  and  valedictory  no- 
tice by  Mr.  Adams  of  that  once  &r-famed  con- 


gress, he  took  occasion  to  disclaim  some  vievt 
attributed  to  him,  I  deem  it  just  to  g;xve  him  the 
benefit  of  his  own  words,  both  in  matrog  the 
disclaimer,  and  in  giving  the  account  of  the 
abortion  of  an  impracticable  scheme  which  had 
so  lately  been  prosecuted,  and  opposed,  with  si 
much  heat  and  violence  in  our  own  oountry.  He 
said  of  it: 

'^  Disclaimmg  alike  all  right  and  all  intentira 
of  interfering  in  those  concerns  which  it  is  tk 
prerogative  of  their  independence  to  regoUte  s 
to  them  shall  seem  fit,  we  hall  with  joy  ererj 
indication  of  their  prosperity,  of  their  haimooj. 
of  their  persevering  and  inflexible  homage  t» 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  of  equal  r^hts, 
which  are  alone  suited  to  the  genius  and  temper 
of  the  American  nations.  It  has  been  ther^st 
with  some  concern  that  we  have  observed  infr 
cations  of  intestine  divisions  in  some  of  the  re- 
publics of  the  South,  and  appearances  of  les 
union  with  one  another,  than  we  believe  to  be 
the  interest  of  all.  Among  the  results  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  that  the  treaties  csa- 
cluded  at  Panama  do  not  appear  to  have  beea 
ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  tluit  ths 
meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Tacubaya  has  bea 
indefinitely  postponed.  In  accepting  the  inrits- 
tions  to  be  represented  at  this  Congress^  whik  a 
manifestation  was  intended  on  the  part  of  tk 
United  States,  of  the  most  friendly  dispodoc!! 
towards  the  Southern  republics  by  whom  ii 
had  been  proposed,  it  was  hoped  tluit  it  woaM 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  bringii^  all  the  cft- 
tions  of  this  hemisphere  to  the  common  acknov- 
ledgment  and  adoption  of  the  principles,  in  the 
regulation  of  their  international  relations,  whidi 
would  have  secured  a  lasting  peace  and  harmoni' 
between  them,  and  have  promoted  the  cause  d 
mutual  benevolence  throughout  the  globe.  Bat 
as  obstacles  appear  to  have  arisen  to  the  !«- 
assembling  of  the  Congress,  one  of  the  two  min- 
isters commissioned  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  countiT. 
wlule  the  minister  charged  with  the  ordioair 
mission  to  Mexico  remains  authorized  to  attesd 
at  the  conferences  of  the  Congress  whenever 
they  may  be  resumed." 

This  is  the  last  that  was  heard  of  that  so  mud 
vaunted  Congress  of  American  nations,  and  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  died  out  of  itself,  amoog 
those  who  proposed  it,  without  ever  having  been 
leached  by  a  minister  from  the  United  States, 
we  have  the  highest  confirmation  of  the  sound* 
ness  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  the  oppose 
tion  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  our  Coii- 


In  stating  the  condition  of  the  finances,  ths 
message,  without  intending  it^  gave  proof  of  tbe 
paradoxical  proposition,  first,  I  believe,  broached 
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by  myself,  that  an  annual  reyenue  to  the  extent 
of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  helow  the  annual  expendi- 
ture, is  sufficient  to  meet  that  annual  expendi- 
ture ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  levy  as  much  as  is  expended,  or  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  keeping  a  certain  amount  in  the 

treasury  when  the  receipts  are  equal,  or  superior 

to  the  expenditure.    He  said : 

"  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first 
of  January  last  was  six  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  dollars   and  eighteen   cents.     The 
receipts  from  that  day  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  as  near  as  the  returns  of  them  yet 
received  can  show,  amount  to  sixteen  millions 
eight  hundred   and   eighty-six    thousand   five 
hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty-two 
oents.      The  receipts  of  the  present  quarter, 
estimated  at  four  millions  five  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  added  to  the  above,  form  an  ag- 
gregate of  twenty-one  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  receipts.    The  expenditures 
of  the  year  may  perhaps  amount  to  twenty-two 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  present- 
ing a  small  excess  over  the  receipts.     But  of 
these  twenty-two  millions,  upwards  of  six  have 
been  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt;  the  whole  amount  of  which, 
approaclung  seventy-four  millions  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  will  on  the  first  day  of  next  year 
fall  short  of  sixty-seven  millions  and  a  half. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next,  it  is  expected,  will  exceed  five  millions 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  a  sum 
exceeding  that  of  the  first  of  January,  1825, 
though  falling  short  of  that  exhibited  on  the  first 
of  January  last." 

In  this  statement  the  expenditures  of  the  year 
are  shown  to  exceed  the  income,  and  yet  to  leave 
a  balance,  about  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year;  also 
that  the  balance  was  larger  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  nearly  the  same  at  the  end 
of  the  year  before.  And  the  message  might 
have  added,  that  these  balances  were  about  the 
same  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  every  year, 
and  every  day  of  every  quarter — all  resulting 
from  the  impossibility  of  applying  money  to  ob- 
jects untfl  there  has  been  time  to  apply  it.  Yet 
in  the  time  of  those  balances  of  which  Mr.  Ad- 
ams speaks,  there  vras  a  law  to  retain  two  mil- 
lions in  the  treasury  5  and  now  there  is  a  law  to 
retain  six  mfllions ;  while  the  current  balances, 
at  the  rate  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  incbme,  are 
many  times  greater  than  the  sum  ordered  to  be 
retained;  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  that  sum, 
by  r^ular  payments  firom  the  treasury,  until 


the  revenue  itself  is  reduced  below  the  ex- 
penditure. This  is  a  financial  paradox,  sustain- 
able upon  reason,  proved  by  facts,  and  visible 
in  the  state  of  the  treasury  at  all  timet;  yet  I 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  establish  it;  and 
Congress  is  as  carefUl  as  ever  to  provide  an  an- 
nual income  equal  to  the  annual  expenditure; 
and  to  make  permanent  provision  by  law  to  keep 
up  a  reserve  in  the  treasury;  which  would  be 
there  of  itself  without  such  law  as  long  as  the 
reyenue  comes  within  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the 
expenditure. 

The  following  members  composed  the  two 
Houses  at  this,  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth 
Congress: 

SENATE. 

Maine — John  Chandler,  Albion  K.  Parris. 

New  Hampshiae — Samuel  Bell,  Levi  Wood- 
bury. 

Massachusetts — ^Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Daniel 
Webster. 

Connecticut — Samuel  A.  FootCalvin  Willey. 

Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher 
Robbins. 

Vermont — Dudley  Chase,  Horatio  Seymour. 

New-Yobk — Martm  Van  Suren,  Nathan  San- 
ford. 

New  Jerset — ^Mahlon  Dickerson,  Ephraim 
Bateman. 

Pennsylvania— William  Marks,  Isaac  D. 
Barnard. 

Delaware — Louis  MXane,  Henry  M.  Ridge- 
ley. 

Martland — Ezekiel  F.  Chambers,  Samuel 
Smith. 

Virginia— Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  John  Tyler. 

North  Carolina — John  Branch,  Nathaniel 
Macon. 

South  Carolina— William  Smith,  Robert  Y. 
Havne. 

Georgia — John  MTherson  Berrien,  Thomas 
W.  Cobb. 

KxNTVcKT — Richard  M.Johnson,  John  Rowan. 

Tennessee — John  H.  Eaton,  Hugh  L.  White. 

Ohio— William  H.  Harrison,  Bei\jamin  Bug- 
gies. 

Louisiana — Dominique  Bouligny,  Josiah  S. 
Johnston. 

Indiana — William  Hendricks^James  Noble. 

Mississippi— Powhatan  Ellis,  Thomas  H.  Wil- 
liams. 

Illinois — ^Elias  K.  Kane,  Jesse  B.  Thomas. 

Alabama — John  McKinley.  William  R.  King. 

Missouri — David  Barton,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

HOUSE  OF  EBPBESENTATiyES. 

Maine — John  Anderson,  Samuel  Butman, 
Rufus  M^Intire,  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  James  W. 
Rinley,  Peleg  Sprague,  Joseph  F.  Wingate — 7. 

New  Hampshire— Ichabod  Bartlett^  David 
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Barker,  jr.,  Titus  Brown,  Joseph  Healey,  Jona- 
than Harvey.  Thomas  Whipple,  ir. — 6. 

Massachusetts — Samuel  C.  Allen,  John  Bai- 
ley, Issac  C.  Bates,  B.  W.  OrowninshieM,  John 
Davis,  Henry  W.  Dwight,  Edward  Everett, 
Benjamin  Gorham,  James  L.  Hodges,  John 
Locke,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Richardson,  John 
Vamum — 15.  . 

Rhode  Island — Tristam  Burges,  Dutee  J. 
Pearce — 2 

Connecticut — John  Baldwin.  Noyes  Barber, 
Ralph  J.  Ingcrsoll,  Orange  Merwin,  Elisha 
Phelps,  David  Plant— 6. 

Vermont — Daniel  A.  A.  Buck,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  Ro]in  C.  Mallary,  Benjamin  Swift^  George 
E.  Wales— 5. 

New-York— Daniel  D.  Barnard,  George  0. 
Belden,  Rudolph  Bunner,  0.  C.  Cambreleng, 
Samuel  Chase,  John  C.  Clark,  John  D.  Dickin- 
son, Jonas  Earll,  jr.,  Daniel  G.  Gamsey,  Na- 
thaniel Garrow,  John  I.  De  Graff,  John  Hallock, 
'r..  Selah  R.  Hobbie,  Michael  Hofiman,  Jeromus 
bhnson,  Richard  Keese,  Henry  Markell,  H.  C. 
Martindale,  Dudley  Marvin,  John  Magee,  John 
Maynard,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Henry  R.  Storrs.  James  Strong,  John  G.  Stower, 
Phineas  L.  Tracy,  John  W.  Taylor,  G.  C.  Ver- 
planckjAaron  Ward  John  J.  Wood,  Silas  Wood, 
David  Woodcock,  Silas  Wright,  jr.— 34. 

New  Jersey — Lewis  Condict,  George  Hoi- 
combe,  Isaac  Pierson,  Samuel  Swan,  Edge 
Thompson,  Ebenezer  Tucker — 6 

Pennsylvania — ^William  Addams,  Samuel 
Anderson,  Stephen  Barlow,  James  Buchanan, 
Richard  Coulter,  Chaunoey  Forward,  Joseph  Fry, 
jr.,  Innes  Green,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  George 
Kremer,  Adam  King,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Daniel 
H.  Miller  Charles  Miner^ohn  Mitchell,  Samuel 
M^Kean,  Robert  Orr,  jr.,  William  Ramsay,  John 
Sergeant,  James  S.  Stevenson,  John  B.  Sterig^e, 
Andrew  Stewart,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Espy  van 
Horn,  James  Wilson,  George  Wolf— 26. 

Delaware — ^Kensy  Johns,  jr. — 1. 

Maryland— John  Barney^  Clement  Dorsey, 
Levin  Gale,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Peter  Little, 
Michael  C.  Sprigg,  G.  C.  Washington,  John  C. 
Weems,  Ephraim  K.  Wilson— 9. 

Virginia — Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen, 
Wm.  S.  Archer,  Wm.  Armstrong,  jr«  John  S.  Bar- 
bour, Philip  P.  Barbour,  Burwell  Bassett,  N.  H. 
Claiborne,  Thomas  Davenport,  John  Floyd,  Isaac 
LeflBer,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Charles  F.  Mercer, 
William  M'Coy,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Ran- 
dolph, William  0.  Rives,  John  Roane,  Alexan- 
der Smyth,  A  Stevenson,  John  Talliaferro,  James 
Trezvant— 22. 

North  Carolina— Willis  Alston,  Daniel  L. 
Barringer,  John  H.  Bryan.  Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Henry  W.  Conner,  John  (Julpeper,  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  Gabriel  Holmes,  John  Long,  Lemuel  Saw- 
yer, A.  H.  Shepperd,  Daniel  Turner,  Lewis  Wil- 

SouTH  Carolina— John  Carter,  Warren  R. 
Davis,  William  Drayton,  James  Hamilton,  jr., 
George  M^Duffie,  William  D.  Martin,  Thomas 


R.  Mitchell,  Wm.  T.  Nuckolls,  Starling  Tudor 
—9. 

GeoRGiA—John  Floyd,  Tomlinson  Fort, 
Charles  E.  Haynes,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Wil^ 
Lumpkin,  Wiley  Thompson,Richard  H.  Wild«-«. 

Kentucky— Richard  A.  Buckner,  James  CUit 
Henry  Daniel,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Robert  P- 
Letcher,  Chittenden  Lyon,  Thomas  Metcalit. 
Robert  M^Hatton,  Thomas  P.  Moore,  Charles  i 
Wickliffe,  Joel  Yancey,  Thomas  Chilton— 12. 

Tennessee — John  Bell,  John  Blair,  Daiid 
Crockett,  Robert  Desha,  Jacob  C.  Isacks,  Pryc? 
Lea.  John  H.  Marable,  James  C.  Mitchell  Juo^ 
K.Polk— 9. 

Ohio— -Mordecai  Bartley,  Philemon  Beediff. 
William  Creighton.  jr.,  John  Davenport,  JaoBt 
Findlay,  Wm.  McLean,  William  RusselL  Joi« 
Sloane, William  Stanberry,  Joseph  Vance,  SanK^ 
F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  John  Woods,  Job 
C.  Wright— 14. 

Louisiana — ^William  L.  Brent,  Henry  d. 
Gurley,  Edward  Livingston — 3. 

Indiana— Thomas  H.  Bkke,  Jonathan  i& 
nings,  Oliyer  H.  Smith— 3. 

Mississippi — ^William  Haile — 1. 

Illinois — Joseph  Duncan — 1. 

Alabama — Gabriel  Moore,  John  M^^ 
George  W.  Owen— 3. 

Missouri — Edward  Bates — ^1. 


delegates* 


Arkansas  Territory — A.  H.  Sevier. 
Michigan  Territory — Austin  E.  Wfflg. 
Florida  Territort— Joseph  M.  White. 

This  list  of  members  presents  an  iniin«B» 
array  of  talent,  and  especially  of  business  taleot; 
and  in  its  long  succession  of  respectable  nafl*^ 
many  will  be  noted  as  having  attained  natioiw 
reputations — others  destined  to  attain  that  dis- 
tinction— while  many  more,  in  the  first  class  of 
useful  and  respectable  members,  remained  withou* 
national  renown  for  want  of  that  faculty  whioi 
nature  seems  most  capriciously  to  have  scattereo 
among  the  children  of  men — the  faculty  of  ^^* 
and  copious  speech  5 — giving  it  to  some  of  P^ 
judgment — denying  it  to  others  of  equal,  or  ^ 
greater  judgment — and  lavishing  it  upon  sou* 
of  no  judgment  at  all.  The  national  eyes»i* 
fixed  upon  the  first  of  these  classes— the  ©^ 
of  judgment  and  copious  speech ;  and  eyen  th^ 
in  the  third  class  obtain  national  notoriety ;  ^^ 
the  men  in  the  second  dass — ^the  men  of  ju<io 
ment  and  few  words — are  extremely  valae'J  ^ 
respected  in  the  bodies  to  which  they  bei^oft 
and  have  great  weight  in  the  conduct  of  basins* 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  business  men,  often  ^^ 
practical  and  efficient  than  the  great  oratoi^ 
This  twentieth  Congress,  as  all  others  that  b»^ 
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been,  contained  a  large  proportion  of  these  most 
useful  and  respectable  members;  and  it  will  be 
the  pleasant  task  of  this  work  to  do  them  the 
justice  which  their  modest  merit  would  not  do 
for  themsolyes. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

BEYISION  OF  THS  TABIFF. 

The  tariff  of  1828  is  an  era  in  our  legislation, 
being  the  event  from  which  the  doctrine  of 
"nullification'*  takes  its  origin,  and  from  which 
a  serious  division  dates  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  It  was  the  work  of  politicians  and 
manufacturers;  and  was  oonmienced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  woollen  interest^  and  upon  a  bill 
chiefly  designed  to  favor  that  brandi  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  But,  like  all  other  bills  of 
the  kind,  it  required  help  from  other  interests  to 
get  itself  along ;  and  that  help  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  admitting  other  interests  into  the 
benefits  of  the  bill.  And  so,  what  began  as  a 
special  benefit,  intended  for  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  interest,* became  general,  and  ended 
with  including  all  manufacturing  interests — or 
at  least  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  make  up 
the  strength  necessary  to  carry  it  The  produo- 
tions  of  different  States,  chiefly  in  the  West, 
were  favored  by  additional  duties  on  their  rival 
imports ;  as  lead  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and 
hemp  of  Kentucky ;  and  thus,  though  opposed 
to  the  object  of  the  bill,  many  members  were 
necessitated  to  vote  for  it  Mr.  Rowan,  of  Ken- 
tucky, well  exposed  the  condition  of  others  in 
this  respect,  in  showing  his  own  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made,  and  in  which  he  said : 

"  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  tariff  as  a  system 
of  revenue,  honestly  devoted  to  the  ol^ects  and 
purposes  of  revenue— on  the  contrary,  he  was 
friendly  to  a  tariff  of  that  character ;  but  when 
perverted  by  the  ambition  of  political  aspirants, 
and  the  secret  influence  of  inonlinate  cupidity,  to 
purposes  of  individual,  and  sectional  ascendency, 
he  could  not  be  seduced  by  the  captivation  of 
names,  or  terms,  however  attractive,  to  lend  it 
his  individual  support 

''  It  is  in  vain,  Mr.  President,  said  he,  that  it  is 
called  the  American  System — ^names  do  not  alter 
thin^.  There  is  but  one  American  System,  and 
that  is  delineated  in  the  State  and  Federal  consti- 


tutions. It  is  the  system  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  representative  principle 
— a  system,  which,  instead  of  subjecting  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  labor  of  some  to  taxation,  in  the 
view  to  enrich  others,  secures  to  all  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor— exempts  all  from  taxation,  ex- 
cept for  the  support  of  the  protecting  power  of 
the  government  As  a  tax  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government^  he  would  support  it — 
call  it  by  what  name  you  please ;— as  a  tax  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  especially  for  the  purposes 
to  which  he  had  alluded—it  had  his  individual 
reprobation,  under  whatever  name  it  might  as- 
sume. 

"  It  mif^ht,  he  observed,  be  inferred  from  what 
he  had  said,  that  he  would  vote  against  the  bill. 
He  did  not  wish  any  doubts  to  be  entertained  as 
to  the  vote  he  should  give  upon  this  measure,  or 
the  reasons  which  would  influence  him  to  give 
it  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  substitute  his  in- 
dividual opinion  for  that  of  his  State.  He  was 
one  of  the  organs  here,  of  a  State,  that  had,  by  the 
tariff  of  1824,  been  chained  to  the  car  of  the  East- 
em  manufacturers— a  State  that  had  been  from 
that  time,  and  was  now  groaning  under  the  press- 
ure of  that  unequal  and  unjust  measure — a 
measure  from  the  pressure  of  which,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  illusion  throughout  the  United 
Stat^  she  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  by  a  speedy 
return  to  correct  principles ; — and  seeing  no  hope 
of  escaping  from  tne  ills  of  the  system,  she  is  con- 
strained, on  principles  of  self-defence,  to  avail 
herself  of  the  mitigation  which  this  bill  presents, 
in  the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  foreign  hemp, 
spirits,  iron,  and  molasses.  The  hemp,  iron,  and 
distilled  spirits  of  the  West,  will,  like  the  woollens 
of  the  Eastern  States,  he  encouraged  to  the  extent 
of  the  tax  indirectly  imposed  by  this  bill,  upon 
those  who  shall  buy  and  consume  them.  Thoi^ 
who  may  need,  and  buy  those  articles,  must  pay 
to  the  grower,  or  manufacturer  of  them,  an  in- 
creased  price  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  like  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  fabric. 
To  this  tax  upon  the  labor  of  the  consumer,  his 
indiridual  opinion  was  opposed.  But,  as  the 
organ  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  surrender  his  individual  opinion,  and 
express  the  opinion  of  his  State. " 

Thus,  this  tariff  bill,  like  every  one  admitting 
a  variety  of  items,  contains  a  vicious  principle,  by 
which  a  majority  may  be  made  up  to  pass  a 
measure  which  they  do  not  approve.  But  be- 
sides variety  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
items  collected  into  this  bill,  there  was  another 
of  very  different  import  admitted  into  it,  namely, 
that  of  party  politics.  A  presidential  election 
was  approaching:  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Adams  were  the  candidates — the  latter  in  favor 
of  the  "  American  System  " — of  which  Mr.  Clay 
(his  Secretary  of  State)  was  the  champion,  and 
I  indissolubly  connected  with  him  in  the  public 
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mind  in  the  issue  of  the  election.  This  tariff 
was  made  an  administration  measure,  and  be- 
came an  issue  in  the  canvass ;  and  to  this  Mr. 
Rowan  significantly  alluded  when  he  spoke  of  a 
tariff  as  being  **  perverted  by  the  ambition  of 
political  aspirants/'  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
itianufacturers  were  warned  not  to  mix  their  in- 
terests with  the  doubtful  game  of  politics.  They 
yielded  to  the  temptation — yielded  as  a  class, 
though  with  individual  exceptions — ^for  the  sake 
of  the  temporary  benefit,  without  seeming  to  re- 
alize the  danger  of  connecting  their  interests 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  political  party.  This 
tariff  of  '28,  besides  being  remarkable  for  giving 
birth  to  "  nullification,"  and  heart-burning  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  was  also  re- 
markable for  a  change  of  policy  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  relation  to  the  protective 
system.  Being  strongly  commercial,  these  States 
had  hitherto  favored  fi-ee  trade ;  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  the  champion  of  that  trade  up  to  1824. 
At  this  session  a  majority  of  those  States,  and 
especially  those  which  classed  politically  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  changed  their  policy : 
and  Webster  became  a  champion  of  the  protec- 
tive system.  The  cause  of  this  change,  as  then 
alleged,  was  the  fact  that  the  protective  system 
had  become  the  established  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  these  States  had  adapted  their 
industry  to  it ;  though  it  was  insisted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  political  calculation  had  more 
to.  do  with  the  change  than  federal  legislation : 
and,  in  fact,  the  question  of  this  protection  was 
one  of  those  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  par- 
ties, and  was  advocated  by  General  Hamilton  in 
one  of  his  celebrated  reports  of  fifty  years  ago. 
But  on  this  point  it  is  right  that  New  England 
should  speak  for  herself,  which  she  did  at  the  time 
of  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  '28 ;  and  through 
the  member,  now  a  senator  (Mr.  Webster),  who 
typified  in  his  own  person  the  change  which  his 
section  of  the  Union  had  undergone.    He  said : 

'^  New  England,  sir,  has  not  been  a  leader  in 
this  policy.  On  the  contrary,  she  held  back,  her- 
self and  tried  to  hold  others  back  from  it,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  1824.  Up  to 
1824,  she  was  accused  of  sinister  and  selfish  de- 
signs, because  she  discountenanced  the  progress 
of  this  policy.  It  was  laid  to  her  charge,  then, 
that  having  established  her  manufactures  herself, 
she  wished  that  others  should  not  have  the  power 
of  rivalling  her;  and,  for  that  reason,  opposed  all 
legislative  enox>uragement.  Under  this  angry 
denunciation  against  her,  the  act  of  1824  passed. 


Now  the  imputation  is  precisely  of  an  oppose 
character.  The  present  measure  is  proooooeed 
to  be  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  NewEngiaud- 
to  be  brought  forward  by  her  agency,  and  d^ 
signed  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  her  ^ealthj  es- 
tablishments. 

*'  Both  charges,  sir,  are  equally  withoat  tbe 
slightest  foundation.  The  opinion  of  New  Is^ 
land,  up  to  1824,  was  founded  in  the  convicUoL 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wisest  and  best  botii 
for  herself  and  others,  that  manufacturers  sb^ci^ 
make  haste  slowly.  She  felt  a  rductance  to  tnst 
great  mterests  on  the  foundation  of  govenuo^' 
patronage;  for  who  could  tell  how  long  so^ 
patronage  would  last,  or  with  what  stejuiiues 
skill  or  perseverance,  it  would  continue  to  !e 
granted?  It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years. aafc 
among  the  first  things  which  I  ever  ventured  te 
say  here,  was  the  expression  of  a  serious  dooR 
whether  this  government  was  fitted  by  its  oai- 
struction,  to  administer  aid  and  protectioDj 
particular  pursuits;  whether,  having  called  sua 
pursuits  into  being  by  indications  of  its&Tt)r.i| 
would  not,  allerwMds,  desert  them,  whoi  tronb^ 
come  upon  them ;  and  leave  them  to  their  &^ 
Whether  this  prediction,  the  result,  certaJBlj.ffl 
chance,  and  not  of  sagacity,  will  so  soon  be  m- 
filled,  remains  to  be  seen. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  that  from  ^ 
very  first  conunenoement  of  the  govcmw^s^ 
those  who  have  administered  its  concerns  h*^ 
held  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  invitation  to- 
wards those  who  should  embark  in  manuftctnit^ 
All  the  Presidents.  I  believe,  without  excepted 
have  concurred  in  this  general  sentiment;  »sfi 
the  Terv  first  act  of  Congress,  laying  duties  of  ns^ 
post,  adopted  the  then  unusual  expedient  of  J 
preamble,  apparently  for  little  other  purpose"*^ 
that  of  declaring,  that  the  duties,  which  it  iwp*' 
ed,  were  imposed  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.  When,  at  the  ^f, 
mencement  of  the  late  war,  duties  were  double* 
we  were  told  that  we  should  find  a  mitigation  <^ 
the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new  aid  *""^ 
cor  which  would  be  thus  afforded  to  our  <^ 
manufacturing  labor.  Like  arguments  ]^^ 
urged,  and  prevailed,  but  not  by  the  aid  of  J>^^ 
England  votes,  when  the  tariff"  was  aficr^*'?^ 
arranged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  in  ISl^-  '^ 
nally,  after  a  whole  winter's  deliberation,  the  sj 
of  1824  received  the  sancUon  of  both  Houseso 
Congress,  and  settled  the  policy  of  the  connoT 
What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do?  She^ 
fitted  for  manufacturing  operations,  ^7 
amount  and  character  of  her  population,  bj'  ^ 
capital,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of  her  free^*^ 
by  the  skill,  economy,  enterprise,  and  P^J^^ 
ance  of  her  people.  I  repeat,  what  was  she. 
der  these  circumstances,  to  do?  A  P^f^|. 
prosperous  rival  in  her  near  neighborhood,  tw^^ 
ening  to  draw  from  her  a  part,  perhaps  » g^ 
part,  of  her  foreign  commerce;  was  she/^'' 
or  to  neglect^  those  other  means  of  seeking 
own  prospenty  which  belonged  to  her  ch*'*V: 
and  her  condition?    Was  she  to  hold  out,w 
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cYcr,  against  the  course  of  the  goyernment,  and 
see  herself  losing,  on  one  side,  and  yet  making  no 
efforts  to  sustain  herself  on  the  other?  No,  sir. 
Nothing  was  left  to  New  England,  after  the  act 
of  1824,  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will  of 
others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her,  but  to  consider 
that  the  government  had  fixed  and  determined 
its  own  policy ;  and  that  policy  was  protection. " 

The  question  of  a  protective  tariff  had  now 
not  only  become  political,  but  sectional.    In  the 
early  years  of  the  federal  government  it  was  not 
so.     The  tariff  bills,  as  the  first  and  the  second 
that  were  passed,  declared  in  their  preambles 
that  they  were  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  for  raising  revenue;  but 
then  the  duties  imposed  were  all  moderate — 
such  as  a  revenue  system  really  required ;  and 
there  were  no  "  minimuTfia^^  to  make  a  false  ba- 
sis for  the  calculation  of  duties,  by  enactmg 
that  all  which  cost  less  than  a  certain  amount 
should  be  counted  to  have  cost  that  amount; 
and  be  rated  at  the  custom-house  accordingly, 
lu  this  early  period  the  Southern  States  were 
as  ready  as  any  part  of  the  Union  in  extending 
the  protectk>n  to  home  industry  which  resulted 
from  the  imposition  of  revenue  duties  on  rival 
imported  articles,  and  on  articles  necessary  to 
ourselves  in  time  of  war;   and  some  of  her 
statesmen  were  amongst  the  foremost  members 
uf  Congress  in  promoting  that  policy.    As  late 
as  1816,  some  of  her  statesmen  were  still  in  favor 
of  protection,  not  merely  as  an  incident  to  reve- 
nue, but  as  a  substantive  object :  and  among 
these  was  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Oarolma — who 
even  advocated  the  minimum  provision — then 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  a  tariff  bill,  and 
upon  his  motion— and    applied  to  the  cotton 
goods  imported.    After  that  year  (1816)  the 
tariff  bills  took  a  sectional  aspect — the  Southern 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana  (led  by 
her  sugar-planting  interest),  against  them :  the 
New  England  States  also  against  them:   the 
Middle  and  Western  States  for  them.      After 
1824  the  New  England  States  (always  meaning 
the  greatest  portion  when  a  section  is  spoken  of) 
classed  with  the  protective  States— leaving  the 
South  alone,  as  a  section,  against  that  policy. 
My  personal    position   was   that   of  a  great 
many  others  in  the  three  protective  sections — 
opposed  to  the  policy,  but  gomg  with  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  protect 
tion  of  some  of  its  productions.    I  moved  an  ad- 
ditional duty  upon  lead,  equal  to  one  hundred 
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per  centum;  and  it  was  carried.  I  moved  a 
duty  upon  indigo,  a  former  staple  of  the  South, 
but  now  declined  to  a  slight  production ;  and  I 
proposed  a  rate  of  duty  in  harmony  with  the 
protective  features  of  the  bill.  No  southern 
member  would  move  that  duty,  because  he  op- 
posed the  principle :  I  moved  it,  that  the  '^Amer^ 
lean  System,"  as  it  was  called,  should  work 
alike  in  all  parts  of  our  America.  I  supported 
the  motion  with  some  reasons,  and  some  views 
of  the  former  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  its  present  decline,  thus : 

'^  Mr.  Benton  then  proposed  an  amendment,  to 
impose  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  imported 
indigo,  with  a  progressive  increase  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  pound  per  annum,  until  the  whole 
duty  amounted  to  Ql  per  pouna.  He  stated  his 
object  to  be  two-fold  in  proposing  this  duty,  first, 
to  place  the  American  System  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  enemies,  by  procuring  a  home  supply  of  an 
article  indispensable  to  its  existence ;  and  next, 
to  benefit  the  South  by  reviving  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  its  ancient  and  valuable  staples. 

Indigo  was  first  planted  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Qeorgia  about  the  year  1740,  and  succeeded  vo 
well  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Briti;$h 
manufacturers  and  the  British  parliament.  Ar 
act  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  its  pro- 
duction m  these  colonies,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  >  the  preamble  to  which  Mr.  B.  read, 
and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  It  recited  that  a  regular,  ample,  and 
certain  supply  of  indigo  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  British  manufacturers;  that  these 
manufacturers  were  then  dependent  upon  foreign- 
ers for  a  supply  of  this  article ;  and  that  it  was 
the  dictate  of  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  it  at  home.  The  act  then  went  on  to 
direct  that  a  premium  of  sixpence  sterling  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  British  treasury  for  every 
pound  of  indigo  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Under  the  fos- 
tering infiuence  of  this  bounty,  said  Mr.  B.,  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  became  great  and  extensive. 
In  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  ex- 
port was  217,000  lbs.  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  it  amounted  to  1,100,000  lbs.  The 
Southern  colonies  became  rich  upon  it ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  was  then  unknown ;  rice  and 
indigo  were  the  staples  of  the  South.  After  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  after  the  great  territo- 
rial acquisitions  which  the  British  made  in  India, 
the  cultivation  of  American  indigo  declined.  The 
premium  was  no  longer  paid;  and  the  British 
government,  actuated  by  the  same  wise  policy 
which  made  them  look  for  a  home  supply  of  this 
article  from  the  Carolinas,  when  thev  were  a  part 
of  the  British  possessions,  now  looked  to  India 
for  the  same  reason.  The  export  of  American 
indigo  rapidly  declined.  In  1800  it  had  fallen  to 
400,000 lbs.;  in  1814  to  40,000 lbs, ;  and  in  the 
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last  few  years  to  6  or  8,000  lbs.  In  the  mean 
time  our  manufactories  were  growing  up;  and 
having  no  supply  of  indigo  at  home,  they  had  to 
import  from  abroad.  In  1826  this  importation 
amounted  to  1,150,000  lbs.,  costing  a  fraction  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  had  to  be  paid 
for  almost  entirely  in  ready  money,  as  it  was 
chiefly  obtained  from  places  where  American  pro- 
duce was  in  no  demand.  Upon  this  state  of 
facts,  Mr.  B.  conceived  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise 
and  prudent  policy  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  and 
provide  a  home  supply  of  this  indispensable  ar- 
ticle. Our  manufacturers  now  paid  a  high  price 
for  fine  indigo,  no  less  than  $2  50  per  pound,  as 
testified-  by  one  of  themselves  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  raised  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  duty  which  he  proposed 
was  only  40  per  cent  upon  that  value,  and  would 
not  even  reach  that  rate  for  four  years.  It  was 
less  than  one  half  the  duty  which  the  same  bill 
proposed  to  lay  instanter  upon  the  very  cloth 
which  this  indjgo  was  intended  to  dye.  In  the 
end  it  would  make  all  indigo  come  cheaper  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  the  home  supply  would  soon  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  demand ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  it  could  not  be  considered  a  tax  on 
the  manufacturer,  as  he  would  levy  the  advance 
which  he  had  to  pay,  with  a  good  mterest,  upon 
the  wearer  of  the  cloth. 

''  Mr.  B.  then  went  into  an  exposition  of  the 
reasons  for  encouraging  the  home  production  of 
indigo,  and  showed  that  the  life  of  the  American 
System  depended  upon  it.  Neither  cotton  nor 
woollen  manufactures  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out indigo.  The  consumption  of  that  article  was 
prodigious.  Even  now,  in  the  infant  state  of  our 
manufactories,  the  importation  was  worth  two 
millions  of  dollars:  and  must  soon  be  worth 
double  or  treble  that  sum.  For  this  great  sun- 
ply  of  an  indispensable  article,  we  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  jealous  rival,  and  vigilant 
enemy,  of  these  very  manufactures,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain herself.  Of  the  1.150,000  lbs.  of  indigo  im- 
ported, we  bring  620,000  lbs.  from  the  British 
East  Indies ;  which  one  word  from  the  British 
government  would  stop  for  ever ;  we  bring  the 
further  quantity  of  120,000  lbs.  from  Manilla,  a 
Spanish  possession,  which  British  influence  and 
diplomacy  could  immediately  stop :  and  the  re- 
mainder came  from  different  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  might  be  taken  from  us  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy,  or  by  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  on  the 
part  of  our  rival.  A  stoppage  of  a  supply  of  in- 
digo for  one  year,  would  prostrate  all  our  manu- 
factories, and  give  them  a  blow  from  which  they 
would  not  recover  in  many  pears.  Great  Britain 
could  effect  this  stoppage  to  the  amount  of  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  by  speaking  a  sin- 
gle word,  and  of  the  remainder  by  a  slight  exer- 
tion of  policy,  or  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  monopolize  for  one  year,  the  purchase  of 
what  South  America  sent  into  the  market. 

'^  Mr.  B.  said  he  expected  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  his  amendment    The  North  should 


vote  for  it  to  secure  the  life  of  the  Anaerican  Sys- 
tem ;  to  give  a  proof  of  their  regard  for  the  South; 
to  show  that  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac 
is  included  in  the  bill  for  some  other  purpose  be^ 
sides  that  of  oppression.  The  South  itself^  al- 
though opposed  to  the  further  increase  of  duties, 
should  vote  for  this  duty ;  that  the  bill,  if  it 
passes,  may  contain  one  provision  &Torable  toit? 
interests.  The  West  should  vote  for  it  through 
gratitude  for  fifty  years  of  guardian  protectiok 
generous  defence,  and  kind  assistance,  which  cbe 
South  had  given  it  under  all  its  trials ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  market^  increaazic 
the  aemand  in  the  South  and  its  ability  to  par- 
chase  the  horses,  mules,  and  provisions  which  the 
West  can  sell  nowhere  else.  For  himself  he  hsd 
personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  do  this  little  jus- 
tice to  the  South.  He  was  a  native  of  one  d 
these  States  (N.  Carolina) — the  bones  of  his  fr 
ther  and  his  grandfathers  rested  there.  Bs 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  his  early  and 
his  hereditary  friends.  The  venerable  Senator 
before  him  (Mr.  Macon)  had  been  the  friend  oi 
him  and  his,  through  four  generations  in  a 
straight  line;  the  other  Senator  (Mr.  Brandi) 
was  his  schoolfellow :  the  other  branch  of  tht 
legislature,  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  alsa 
showed  him  in  the  North  Carolina  delegatioo. 
the  friends  of  him  and  his  through  successive 
generations.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  felt  for  tbe 
sad  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  South 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  the  Revolution  it 
was  the  seat  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  hospitalitj. 
Money,  and  all  that  it  commanded,  abounded 
there.    But  how  now  ?    All  this  is  reversed. 

"  Wealth  has  fled  from  the  South,  and  settled 
in  the  regions  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  this  is 
the  midst  of  the  fact  that  the  South,  in  four  staples 
alone,  in  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo  (while 
indigo  was  one  of  its  staples),  had  exported  pro- 
duce since  the  Revolution,  to  the  value  of  eight 
hundred  miUion  of  dollars,  and  the  North  bad 
exported  comparatively  nothing.  This  sum  was 
prodigious ;  it  was  nearly  equal  to  half  the  coin- 
age of  the  mint  of  Mexico  since  the  conquest  bv 
Cortez.  It  was  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  d 
the  product  of  the  three  thousand  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Mexico,  for  the  same  period  of  fifty 

J  rears.  Such  an  export  would  indicate  nnparal- 
eled  wealth ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  In  place 
of  wealth,  a  universal  pressure  for  money  was 
felt ;  not  enough  for  current  expenses ;  the  price 
of  all  property  down ;  the  country  drooping  and 
languishing ;  towns  and  cities  decaying ;  ai^  th« 
frugal  habits  of  the  people  piished  to  the  verge 
of  universal  self-denial,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  family  estates.  Such  a  result  is  a  strange 
and  wonderful  phenomenon.  It  caUs  upon  statef^ 
men  to  inquire  into  the  cause ;  and  if  they  in- 
quire upon  the  theatre  of  this  strange  metamoi^ 
phosis,  they  will  receive  one  universal  answer 
from  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  that  it  is  fedenl 
legislation  which  has  worked  this  ruin.  Under 
this  legislation  the  exports  of  the  South  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  federal  revenue.  The 
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twenty  odd  millions  annually  leTied  npon  im- 
ported goods,  are  deducted  out  of  the  price  of 
their  cotton,  rice  and  tohacco,  either  in  the  dimi- 
nished price  which  they  receive  for  these  staples 
in  foreign  ports,  or  in  me  increased  price  which 
they  pay  for  the  articles  they  have  to  consume 
at  home.  Virginia,  the  two  Garolinas  and  Georgia, 
may  he  said  to  defray  three  fourths  of  the  annual 
expense  of  supporting  the  federal  eovemment ; 
and  of  this  great  sum  annually  furnished  hy  them, 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  returned  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  government  expenditure.  That 
expenditure  flows  in  an  opposite  direction;  it 
flows  northwardly,  in  one  umform,  uninterrupted 
and  perennial  stream ;  it  takes  the  course  of  trade 
and  of  exchange ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
wealth  disappears  from  the  South  and  rises  up  in 
the  North.  Federal  legislation  does  all  this ;  it 
does  it  hy  the  simple  process  of  eternally  taking 
away  from  the  South,  and  returning  nothing  to 
it  If  it  returned  to  the  South  the  whole,  or 
even  a  good  port  of  what  it  exacted,  the  four 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  might  stand  the 
action  of  this  system,  as  the  earth  is  enabled  to 
stand  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  sun*s  daily 
heat  by  the  refreshing  dews  which  are  returned 
to  it  at  night ;  but  as  the  earth  is  dried  up,  and 
all  vegetation  destroyed  in  regions  where  the 
heat  is  great,  and  no  dews  returned,  so  must  the 
South  be  exhausted  of  its  money  and  its  pro- 
perty by  a  course  of  legislation  which  is  for  ever 
taking  from  it,  and  never  returning  any  thing  to 
it 

"  Every  new  tariff  increases  the  force  of  this 
action.  No  tarifi"  has  ever  yet  included  Virginia, 
the  two  Garolinas,  and  Georgia,  within  its  pro- 
visions, except  to  mcrease  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them.  This  one  alone,  presents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  an  exception,  by  reviving  and  re- 
storing the  cultivation  of  one  of  its  ancient  sta- 
ples,—one  of  the  sources  of  its  irealth  before  the 
Revolution.  The  tariff  of  1828  owes  this  repara- 
tion to  the  South,  because  the  tariff  of  1816  con- 
tributed to  destroy  the  cultivation  of  indigo; 
sunk  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  These  are  the 
reasons  for  imposing  Uie  duty  on  indigo,  now  pro- 
posed. What  objections  can  possibly  be  raised 
to  it  ?  Not  to  the  quality ;  for  it  is  the  same 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  manu- 
factures, and  sustained  their  reputation  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  not  to  the  quantity ;  for 
the  two  Garolinas  and  Georgia  alone  raised  as 
much  fifty  years  ago  as  we  now  import,  and  we 
have  now  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  Territories  of  Florida  and  Ar- 
kansas, to  add  to  the  countries  which  produce  it ; 
not  to  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  for  its  maximum 
will  be  but  forty  per  cent,  only  one  half  of  the 
duty  laid  by  th^  bill  on  the  cloth  it  is  to  dye ; 
and  that  maximum,  not  immediate,  but  attained 
by  slow  degrees  at  the  end  of  four  years,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  domestic  article  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  imported.  And  after  all,  it  is  not  a 
duty  on  the  manufacturer,  but  on  the  wearer  of 


tlie  goods ;  from  whom  he  levies,  with  a  good 
interest  on  the  price  of  the  cloths^  all  that  he  ex- 
pends in  the  purchase  of  materials.  For  once, 
said  Mr.  B.,  I  expect  a  unanimous  vote  on  a  clause 
in  the  tariff.  This  indigo  clause  must  have  the 
singular  and  unprecedented  honor  of  an  unani- 
mous voice  in  its  fcvor.  The  South  must  vote  for  it, 
to  revive  the  cultivation  of  one  of  its  most  ancient 
and  valuable  staples ;  the  West  must  vote  for  it 
through  gratitude  for  past  favors— through  grati- 
tude for  the  vote  on  hemp  this  night* — and  to 
save,  enlarge,  and  increase  the  market  for  its  own 
productions ;  the  North  must  vote  for  it  to  show 
their  disinterestedness ;  to  give  one  proof  of  just 
feeling  towards  the  South;  and,  above  all,  to 
save  their  favorite  American  System  from  the 
deadly  blow  which  Great  Britain  can  at  any  mo- 
ment give  it  by  stopping  or  interrupting  the  sup- 
plies of  foreign  indigo ;  and  the  whole  Union,  the 
entire  legislative  body,  must  vote  for  it,  and  vote 
for  it  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  because  it  is  im- 
possible that  Americans  can  deny  to  sister  States 
of  the  Gonfederacy  what  a  British  King  and  a 
British  Parliament  granted  to  these  same  States 
when  they  were  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown." 

Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Garolina,  seconded  my 
motion  in  a  speech  of  which  this  is  an  extract : 

'^  Mr.  Hayne  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  bill 
in  its  principles  as  well  as  in  its  details.  It  could 
assume  no  shape  which  would  make  it  accepta- 
ble to  him,  or  which  could  prevent  it  from  ope- 
rating most  oppressively  and  unjustly  on  his 
constituents.  With  these  views,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  no  motion  to  amend  the  bill  in 
any  respect  whatever ;  but  when  such  motions 
were  made  by  others,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
vote  on  them,  he  knew  no  better  rule  than  to 
endeavor  to  make  the  bill  consistent  with  itself. 
On  this  principle  he  had  acted  in  all  the  votes  he 
had  given  on  this  bill.  He  had  endeavored  to 
carry  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences  what 
gentlemen  are  pleased  to  miscall  the  ^  American 
System.'  With  a  fixed  resolution  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  he  still  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
assist  in  so  arranging  the  details  as  to  extend  to 
every  great  interest,  and  to  all  portions  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  equal  pro- 
tection, and  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  the 
system  equally,  in  order  that  its  benefits  as  well 
as  its  evils  may  be  fully  tested.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  because  it  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  all  the  principles  of  the  bill.  As 
a  southern  man.  he  would  ask  no  boon  for  the 
South — ^he  should  propose  nothing ;  but  he  must 
say  that  the  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  the 
same  principles  as  every  other  article  proposed 

•  "TheTote  on  hemp  this  night"  In  i^eetlng  Mr.  Web- 
stsr^s  motion  to  strike  out  the  dntj  on  hemp,  snd  s  Toto  in 
vhioh  the  Sonth  went  nnsnlmonslj  with  the  West—iTote  ^ 
Mr.B, 
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to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  se^  ! 
how  gentlemen  could,  consistently  with  their 
maxims,  vote  against  it.   What  was  the  principle 
on  which  this  bill  was  professedly  founded  ?    If 
there  was  any  principle  at  all  in  the  bill,  it  was 
that,  whenever  the  country  had  the  capacity  to 
produce  an  article  with  which  any  imported  ar- 
ticle could  enter  into  competition,  the  domestic 
product  was  to  be  protected  by  a  duty.    Now, 
had  the  Southern  States  the  capacity  to  produce 
indigo?    The  soil  and  climate  of  those  States 
were  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  article.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  our  exports 
of  the  article  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,100,000 
Iba    The  whole  quantity  now  imported  into  the 
United'States  is  only  1,150,000  lbs. ;  so  that  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  a  suflScient 
quantity  of  indigo  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
manufacturers  is  unquestionable.   It  is  true  that 
the  quantity  now  produced  in  the  country  is  not 
great. 
^      "  In  1818  only  700  lbs.  of  domestic  indigo  were 
exported. 
"In  1825        9,955  do. 

"In  1826        5,289  do. 

"  This  proves  that  the  attention  of  the  country 
is  now  directed  to  the  subject.  The  senator  from 
Indiana,  in  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
subject  yesterday,  stated  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  American  System  (so  called), 
protection  was  not  extended  to  any  article  which 
the  country  was  not  in  the  habit  of  exporting. 
This  is  entirely  a  mistake.  Of  the  articles  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff  of  1824,  as  well  as  those  in- 
#^Iuded  in  this  bill,  very  few  are  exported  at  all. 
Among  these  are  iron,  woollens,  hemp,  flax,  and 
several  others.  If  indigo  is  to  be  protected  at  all, 
the  duties  proposed  must  surely  be  considered 
extremely  reasonable,  the  maximum  proposed 
being  much  below  that  imposed  by  this  bill  on 
woolj  woollens,  and  other  articles.  The  duty  on 
indigo  till  1816,  was  25  cents  per  pound.  It  was 
then  (in  favor  of  the  manufacturers)  reduced  to 
15  cents.  The  first  increase  of  duty  proposed 
here,  is  only  to  put  back  the  old  duty  of  25  cents 
per  pound,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent — and  the  maximum  is  only 
from  40  to  58  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  will 
not  accrue  for  several  years  to  come.  With  this 
statement  of  facts,  Mr.  H.  said  he  would  leave 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen 
who  were  engaged  in  giving  this  bill  the  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  final  decision 
of  the  Senate." 


about  twenty  per  centum  on  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
tide,  and  that  only  to  be  attained  after  a  pre 
gression  of  ten  years ;  while  all  other  duties  i» 
the  bill  were  from  four  to  ten  times  th&t  amonit 
—and  to  take  effect  immediately.  A  duty  j* 
contemptible,  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  doled  out  in  such  ms- 
erable  drops,  was  a  mockery  and  insult ;  and  * 
viewed  by  the  southern  members.  It  increase! 
the  odiousness  of  the  bfll,  by  showing  that  tl« 
southern  section  of  the  Union  was  only  induct 
in  the  "American  System  "  for  its  burdens,  a&i 
not  for  its  benefits.  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  the  Hob* 
of  Representatives,  inveighed  bitterly  against  it 
and  spoke  the  general  feeling  of  the  Southern 
States  when  he  said : 


The  proposition  for  this  duty  on  imported  indigo 
did  not  prevail.  In  lieu  of  the  amount  proposed, 
and  which  was  less  than  any  protective  duty  in 
the  bill,  the  friends  of  the  ^^  American  System" 
(constituting  a  majority  of  the  Senate)  substi- 
tuted a  nominal  duty  of  five  cents  on  the  pound 
— to  be  increased  five  cents  annually  for  ten 
years— and  to  remaia  at  fifty.    This  was  only 


"  Sir,  if  the  union  of  these  States  shall  ever  be 
severed,  and  their  liberties  subverted,  the  histo- 
rian who  records  these  disasters  will  have  to  as- 
cribe them  to  measures  of  this  description.  I  d*. 
sincerely  believe  that  neither  this  gorernment 
nor  any  fi^e  government,  can  exist  for  a  quartt' 
of  a  century,  under  such  a  system  of  legislaticik 
Its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  corrupt,  not  only  the 
public  functionaries,  but  all  those  portions  of  the 
Union  and  classes  of  society  who  have  an  interest 
real  or  imaginary,  in  the  bounties  it  provides,  br 
taxing  other  sections  and  other  classes.  THiai 
sir,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  fre^as  i 
It  is  that  independence  which  results  from  as 
habitual  reliance  upon  his  own  resources  and  his 
own  labor  for  his  support  He  is  not  in  fact  a 
freeman,  who  habitually  looks  to  the  govemm^t 
for  pecuniary  bounties.  And  I  confess  that  no- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  the  promi- 
nent advocates  of  this  system,  has  excited  more 
apprehension  and  alarm  m  my  mind,  than  the 
constant  efforts  made  by  all  of  them,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  down  to  the  humblest 
coadjutor,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  the 
idea  that  national  prosperity  and  individual 
wealth  are  to  be  derived,  not  from  individual  in- 
dustry and  economy,  but  from  government  boun- 
ties. An  idea  more  fatal  to  liberty  could  not  be 
inculcated.  I  said,  on  another  occasion,  that  the 
days  of  Roman  liberty  were  numbered  when  the 
people  consented  to  receive  bread  from  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  From  that  moment  it  was  not  the 
patriot  who  had  shown  the  greatest  capacity  and 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  serve  the  republic, 
but  the  demagogue  who  would  promise  to  dis- 
tribute most  profusely  the  spoils  of  the  plundered 
provinces,  that  was  elevated  to  oflBce  by  a  degen- 
erate and  mercenary  populace.  Every  thing  be- 
came venal,  even  m  the  country  of  Fabricius,  un- 
til finally  the  empire  itself  was  sold  at  public 
auction  I  And  what,  sir,  is  the  nature  aud  ten- 
dency of  the  system  we  are  discussing  ?  It  bears 
an  analogy,  but  too  lamentably  striking,  to  that 
which  corrupted  the  republican  purity  of  the 
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Eoman  people.  God  forbid  that  it  should  con- 
summate its  triumph  over  the  public  liberty,  by 
a  similar  catastrophe,  though  even  that  is  an 
event  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  continue  to 
legislate  periodically  in  this  wa}'^,  and  to  connect 
the  election  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  with  the 
question  of  dividing  out  the  spoils  of  certain 
States — degraded  into  Roman  provinces — among 
the  influential  capitalists  of  the  other  States  of 
this  Union !  Sir,  when  I  consider  that,  by  a 
single  act  like  the  present,  from  five  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  may  be  transferred  annually  from 
one  part  of  the  community  to  another ;  when  I 
consider  the  disguise  of  disinterested  patriotism 
under  which  the  basest  and  most  profligate  am- 
bition may  perpetrate  such  an  act  of  injustice 
and  political  prostitution.  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  to  pronounce  tias  very  system  of  indi- 
rect bounties,  the  most  stupendous  instrument 
of  corruption  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  public 
functionaries.  It  brings  ambition  and  avarice 
and  wealth  into  a  combmation,  which  it  is  fearful 
to  contemplate,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist.  Do  we  not  perceive,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  extraordinary  and  melancholy  spectacle  of 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  capitalists,  by 
means  of  this  unhallowed  combination,  exercising 
an  absolute  and  despotic  control  over  the  opin- 
ions of  eight  millions  of  free  citizens,  and  the 
fortunes  and  destinies  of  ten  millions  ?  Sir,  I 
will  not  anticipate  or  forebode  evil.  I  will  not 
permit  myself  to  believe  that  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  will  ever  be  bought  and  sold, 
by  this  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions.  But 
I  must  say  that  there  are  certain  quarters  of  this 
Union  in  which,  if  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
were  to  come  forward  with  the  Harrisburg  tariff 
in  his  hand,  nothing  could  resist  his  pretensions, 
if  his  adversary  were  opposed  to  this  unjust  sys- 
tem of  oppression.  Yes,  sir,  that  bill  would  be 
a  talisman  which  would  give  a  charmed  existence 
to  the  candidate  who  would  pledge  himself  to 
support  it.  And  although  he  were  covered  with 
all  the  "multiplying  viUanies  of  nature,"  the 
most  immaculate  patriot  and  profound  statesman 
in  the  nation  could  hold  no  competition  with  him, 
if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  this  new  species  of 
imperial  donative." 

Allusions  were  constantly  made  to  the  combi- 
nation of  manufacturing  capitalists  and  poli- 
ticians in  pressing  this  bilL  There  was  evident- 
ly foundation  for  the  imputation.  The  scheme 
of  it  had  been  conceived  in  a  convention  of  man- 
ufacturers in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^  and  had 
been  taken  up  by  politicians,  and  was  pushed  as 
a  party  measure,  and  with  the  visible  purpose 
of  influencing  the  presidential  election.  In  fact 
these  tariff  bills,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  its 
degree  of  protection,  had  become  a  regular  ap- 
pendage of  our  presidential  elections — coming 
ronnd  in  every  cycle  of  fonr  years,  with  that  re- 


turning  event.    The  year  1816  was  the  sterlaqg 
point:  1820,  and  1824,  and  now  1828,  having 
successively  renewed  the  measure,  with  succes- 
sive augmentations  of  duties.    The  South  be- 
lieved itself  impoverished  to  enrich  the  North 
by  this  system;  and  certainly  a  singular  and 
unexpected  result  had  been  seen  in  these  two 
sections.     In  the  colonial  state,  the  Southern 
were  the  rich  part  of  the  colonies,  and  expected 
to  do  well  in  a  state  of  independence.    They  had 
the  exports,  and  felt  secure  of  their  prosperity: 
not  so  of  the  North,  whose  agricultural  resources 
were  few,  and  who  expected  privations  from  the 
loss  of  British  favor.     But  in  the  first  half  cen- 
tury after  Independence  this  expectation  was 
reversed.    The  wealth  of  ths  North  wis  enor- 
mously aggrandized:  that  of  the  South  had  de- 
clined.   Northern  towns  had  become  great  cities: 
Southern  cities  had  decayed,  or  become  station- 
ary ;  and  Charleston,  the  principal  port  of  the 
South,  was  less  considerable  than  before  the 
Beyolution.    The  North  became  a  money-lender 
to  the  South,  and  southern  citi^ns  made  pil- 
grimages to  northern  cities,  to  raise  money  upon 
the  hypothecation  of  their  patrimonial  estates. 
And  this  in  the  face  of  a  southern  export  since 
the  Revolution  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ! — a  sum  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  Mexican  mines  since  the  days  of  Cortez ! 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  their  product 
in  the  same  fifty  years.    The  Southern  States 
attributed  this  result  to  the  action  of  the  federal 
government — its  double  action  of  levying  reve- 
nue upon  the  industry  of  one  section  of  the 
Union  and  expending  it  in  another — ^and  espe- 
cially to  its  protective  tariflk.    To  some  degree 
this  attribution  was  just,  but  not  to  the  degree 
assumed ;  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
protective  system  had  then  only  been  in  force  for 
a  short  time— since  the  year  1816 ;  and  the  re- 
versed condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union 
had  commenced  before  that  time.    Other  causes 
must  have  had  some  effect :  but  for  the  present 
we  look  to  the  protective  system ;  and,  without 
admitting  it  to  have  done  all  the  mischief  of 
which  the  South  compluned,  it  had  yet  done 
enough  to  cause  it  to  bo  condemned  by  every 
friend  to  equal  justice  among  the  States — by 
every  friend  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union— by  all  who  detested  sectional  legislation 
— ^by  every  enemy  to  the  mischievous  combinar 
tion  of  partisan  politics  with  national  legislation. 
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And  this  was  the  feeling  with  the  mass  <tf  the 
democratic  members  who  voted  for  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  who  were  determined  to  act  upon  that 
feeling  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  political  party 
which  advocated  the  protective  system;  and 
which  overthrow  they  believed  to  be  certain  at 
the  ensuing  presidential  election. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS— THEIB  PBOPEB  DISPOSITION 
—GRADUATED  PRICES -PBE-EMPTION  RIGHTS- 
DONATIONS  TO  SETTLERS. 

About  the  year  1785  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke  brought  a  bill  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons  for  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands,  in 
which  he  laid  down  principles  in  political  econ- 
omy, in  relation  to  such  property,  profoundly 
sagacious  in  themselves,  applicable  to  all  sove- 
reign landed  possessions,  whether  of  kings  or 
republics — applicable  in  all  countries — and  no- 
where more  applicable  and  less  known  or  ob- 
served, than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  the  speech  in  support  of  his  bill  he  said : 

*'  "  Lands  sell  at  the  current  rate,  and  nothing 

can  sell  for  more.  But  be  the  price  what  it  may, 
a  great  object  is  always  answered,  whenever  any 
property  is  transferred  from  hands  which  are  not 
fit  for  that  property,  to  those  that  are.  The 
buyer  and  the  seller  must  mutually  profit  by 
such  a  bargain ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in 
matters  of  revenue,  the  relief  of  the  subject  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  profit  of  the  Exchequer. 
♦  ♦  *  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  forest  lands  will  not  be  so  considera- 
ble as  many  have  imagined;  and  I  conceive  it 
would  be  unwise  to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost, 
or  even  to  sufier  bidders  to  enhance,  according 
to  their  eagerness,  the  purchase  of  objecti^ 
wherein  the  expense  of  that  purchase  may 
weaken  the  capital  to  be  employed  in  their  culti- 
vation. *  *  »  The  principal  revenue  which  I 
propose  to  draw  from  these  uncultivated  wastes, 
is  to  spring  from  the  improvement  and  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom;  events  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown  than 
the  rents  of  the  best  landed  estate  which  it  can 
hold,  ♦  *  *  It  is  thus  I  would  dispose  of  the 
unprofitable  landed  estates  of  the  crovm :  throw 
them  into  the  mass  of  private  property:  by 
which  they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  cir- 
culation and  through  the  political  secretions  of 
the  State,  into  well-regulated  revenue.   *    *    * 


Thus  would  fidl  an  expensi^  agency,  with  aQ 
the  influence  which  attends  it.'' 

I  do  not  know  how  old,  or  rathor,  how  yooiig 
I  was,  when  I  first  took  up  the  notion  that  sales 
of  land  by  a  government  to  its  own  citizens,  aod 
to  the  highest  bidder,  was  false  policy  ;  and  that 
gratuitous  grants  to  actual  settlers  was  the  tme 
policy,  and  their  labor  the  true  way  of  extra^- 
ing  national  wealth  and  strength  from  the  st^ 
It  might  have  been  in  childhood,  when  readiof 
the  Bible,  and  seeing  the  division  of  the  prcMB- 
ised  land  among  the  children  of  Israel :  it  m^: 
have  been  later,  and  in  learning  the  operation  d 
the  feudal  system  in  giving  lands  to  those  who 
would  defend  them :  it  might  have  been  in  eailj 
life  in  Tennessee,  in  seeing  the  fortunes  and  re- 
spectability of  many  families  derived  from  the 
640  acre  head-rights  which  the  State  of  Nordi 
GaroUna  had  bestowed  upon  the  first  settlers. 
It  was  certainly  before  I  had  read  the  speech  of 
Burke  from  which  the  extract  above  is  taken: 
for  I  did  not  see  that  speech  until  1826 ;  ani 
seventeen  years  before  that  time,  when  a  veij 
young  member  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
Tennessee,  I  was  fully  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
of  donations  to  settlers,  and  acted  upon  the  priD- 
ciple  that  was  in  me,  as  far  as  the  case  admitted 
in  advocating  the  pre-emption  claims  of  the  set- 
tlers on  Big  and  Little  Pigeon,  Frendi  Broad, 
and  Nolichucky.  And  when  I  came  to  the  then 
Territory  of  Missouri  in  1815,  and  saw  land  ex- 
posed to  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  lead 
mines  and  salt  springs  reserved  fit)m  sale,  and 
rented  out  for  the  profit  of  the  ^eral  treasury, 
I  telt  repugnance  to  the  whole  system,  and  de- 
termined to  make  war  upon  it  whenever  I  shoaI<l 
have  the  power.  The  time  came  round  with  mv 
election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1820 :  and  the  years  1824,  ^26,  and  '28,  found 
me  doing  battle  for  an  ameliorated  system  of 
disposmg  of  our  public  lands;  and  with  some 
success.  The  pre-emption  system  was  estab- 
lished, though  at  first  the  pre-emption  claimant 
was  stigmatized  as  a  trespasser,  and  repulsed  as 
a  criminal;  the  reserved  lead  mines  and  salt 
springs,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  were  brought 
into  market,  like  other  lands ;  iron  ore  lands,  in 
tended  to  have  been  withheld  frx>m  sale,  were 
rescued  from  that  fate,  and  brought  into  market 
Still  the  two  repulsive  features  of  the  federal 
land  system — sales  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
donations  to  no  one— with  an  arbitrary  minimum 
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price  which  phiojd  the  cost  of  all  knds,  good 
and  bad,  at  the  same  untfonn  rate  (after  the 
auctions  were  over),  at  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre.  I  resolved  to  move  against  the 
whole  system,  and  especially  in  favor  of  gradu- 
ated prices,  and  donations  to  actual  and  destitute 
settlers.  I  did  so  in  a  bill,  renewed  annually 
for  a  long  time ;  and  in  speeches  which  had  more 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  than  upon  the  fed- 
eral legislation — counteracted  as  my  plan  was 
by  schemes  of  dividing  the  public  lands,  or  the 
money  arismg  from  then:  sale,  among  the  States. 
It  was  m  support  of  one  of  these  bills  that  I 
produced  the  authority  of  Burke  in  the  extract 
quoted;  and  no  one  took  its  spirit  and  letter 
more  promptly  and  entirely  than  President 
Jackson.  He  adopted  the  pnnciple  fully,  and 
in  one  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress  recom- 
mended that,  as  soon  as  the  public  (revolution- 
ary) debt  should  be  discharged  (to  the  payment 
of  which  the  lands  ceded  by  the  States  were 
pledged),  that  they  shdUld  ceasb  to  bjc  a  sub- 
ject OF  REVENUK,  AND  BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHIEFLY 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  SETTLEMENT  AND  CULTIVATION. 

His  terms  of  service  expired  soon  alter  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt,  so  that  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  his  wise  and  beneficent  design. 
Mr.  Burke  considered  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  crown  lands  as  a  trifle,  and  of 
no  account,  compared  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
derivable  from  the  same  lands  through  their 
settlement  and  cultivation.  He  was  profoundly 
right!  and  provably  so,  both  upon  reason  and 
experience.  The  sale  of  the  land  is  a  single 
operation.  Some  money  is  received,  and  the 
cultivation  is  disabled  to  that  extent  from  its 
improvement  and  cultivation.  The  cultivation  is 
perennial,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 
farmer  enables  him  to  pay  taxes,  and  consume 
dutiable  goods,  and  to  sell  the  products  which 
command  the  imports  which  pay  duties  to  the 
government,  and  this  is  the  "well-regulated 
revenue^^  wlpch  comes  through  the  course  of  cir- 
culation, and  through  the  "political  secretions" 
of  the  State,  and  which  Mr.  Burke  commends 
above  all  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands. 
Does  any  one  know  the  comparative  amount  of 
revenue  derived  respectively  from  the  sales  and 
from  the  cultivation  of  lands  in  any  one  of  our 
new  States  where  the  federal  government  was  the 
proprietor,  and  the  auctioneerer,  of  the  lands'? 
aod  can  he  tell  which  mode  of  raising  money  has 


been  most  productive?  Tike  Alabama^  for  ez« 
ample.  How  much  has  the  treasury  received  for 
lands  sold  within  her  lunits  ?  and  bow  much  in 
duties  paid  on  imports  purchased  with  the  ex- 
ports derived  from  her  soil  ?  Perfect  exactitude 
cannot  be  attained  m  the  answer,  but  exact 
enough  to  know  that  the  latter  already  exceeds 
the  former  several  times,  ten  tunes  over;  and  is  , 
perennial  and  increasing  for  ever !  while  the  sale 
of  the  land  has  been  a  smgle  operatwn,  performed 
once,  and  not  to  be  repeated ;  and  disabling  the 
cultivator  by  the  loss  of  the  money  it  took  from 
him.  Taken  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  to  the 
whole  United  States,  and  the  answer  becomes 
more  definite — ^but  still  not  entirely  exact  The 
whole  annual  receipts  from  land  sales  at  this 
time  (1850)  are  about  two  millions  of  dollars :  the 
annual  receipts  from  customs,  founded  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  direct  or  indirect  productions  of 
the  earth,  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars !  giving 
a  comparative  difierenoe  of  twenty-five  to  one 
for  cultivation  over  sales;  and  triumphantly  • 
sustaining  Mr.  Burke's  theory.  I  have  looked 
into  the  respective  amounts  of  federal  revenue, 
received  into  the  treasury  from  these  two  sources, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  fbderal  government ; 
and  find  the  customs  to  have  yielded,  in  that 
time,  a  fraction  over  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  net— -the  lands  to  have  yielded  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  gross,  not 
forty  jnillions  clear  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
surveys,  sales  and  management  This  is  a  dif- 
ference of  twenty-five  to  one — ^with  the  fiirther 
difference  of  endless  friture  production  from  one, 
and  no  future  production  from  the  land  once 
sold;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  acre  of  knd  is 
paying  for  ever  through  cultivation,  and  pays 
but  once  for  itself  m  purchase. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  Mr.  Burke's  theory 
only  under  one  of  its  aspects — the  revenue  as- 
pect: he  presents  another — that  of  population — 
and  here  all  measure  of  comparison  ceases.  The 
sale  of  land  brings  no  people :  cultivation  pro- 
duces population :  and  people  are  the  true  wealth 
and  strength  of  nations.  These  various  views 
were  presented,  and  often  enforced,  in  the  course 
of  the  several  speeches  which  I  made  in  support 
of  my  graduation  and  donation  bills :  and,  on 
the  point  of  population,  and  of  freeholders, 
agamst  tenants,  I  gave  utterance  to  these  senti- 
ments: 

"  Tenantry  is  unfavorable  to  freedom.    It  \&ya 
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the  foandfttion  for  sepante  orders  in  sodety, 
annihilates  the  love  of  country,  and  weakens  the 
spirit  of  independence.  The  iarming  tenant  has, 
in  fact,  no  country,  no  hearth,  no  domestic  altar, 
no  household  god.  The  freeholder,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  natural  supporter  of  a  free  goyem- 
ment ;  and  it  should  be  the  policy  of  republics 
to  multiply  their  freeholders,  as  it  is  the  policy 
of  monarchies  to  multiply  tenants.  We  are  a 
t  republic,  and  we  wish  to  continue  so:  then 
multiply  the  class  of  freeholders;  pass  the  public 
lands  cheaply  and  easily  into  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  seU,  for  a  reasonable  price,  to  those  who 
are  able  to  pay ;  and  ^tc,  wi^out  price,  to  those 
who  are  not.  I  say  gire,  without  price,  to  those 
who  are  not  able  to  pay ;  and  that  which  is  so 
giyen,  I  consider  as  sold  for  the  best  of  prices  -, 
for  a  price  abore  gold  and  silver ;  a  price  which 
cannot  be  carried  away  by  delinquent  ofiScers, 
nor  lost  in  failing  banks,  nor  stolen  by  thieyes, 
nor  squandered  b^  an  improyident  and  extraya- 
gant  administration.  It  brings  a  price  abow 
rubies — ^a  race  of  yirtuous  and  independent  la- 
borers, the  true  supporters  of  their  country, 
and  the  stodc  from  which  its  best  defenders  must 
be  drawn. 

***  What  ooDStltiites  •  State ? 

Not  hIgfa-raisM  battlements,  nor  labored  monod. 

Thick  wall,  oor  moated  gate ; 

Nor  dties  prond,  with  spires  and  torrata  erown^d, 

Noratarr'd  and  spanned  ooorta, 

Where  low-bom  baseness  wafts  perftime  to  pride : 

BotMKH!  high-minded  men. 

Who  their  duties  know,  but  know  their  uoms, 

And,  knowing,  dare  maintain  them.^ " 

In  fayor  of  low  prices,  and  donations,  I  quot- 
ed the  example  and  condition  of  the  Ayantic 
States  of  this  Union — ail  settled  under  liberal 
systems  of  land  distribution  which  dispensed 
almost  (or  altogether  in  many  instances)  with 
sales  for  money.    I  said : 

'^  These  Atlantic  States  were  donations  from 
the  British  crown ;  and  the  great  proprietors  dis- 
tributed out  their  possessions  with  a  free  and 
generous  hand.  A  few  shillings  for  a  hundred 
acres,  a  nominal  quitrent,  and  gifts  of  a  hun- 
dred, fiye  hundred,  and  a  thousand  acres,  to  ac- 
tual settlers:  sucn  were  the  terms  on  which 
they  dealt  out  the  soil  which  is  now  covered  by 
a  nation  of  freemen.  Provinces,  which  now 
form  sovereign  States,  were  sold  from  hand  to 
hand,  for  a  less  sum  than  the  f^eral  govern- 
ment now  demands  for  an  area  of  two  miles 
square.  I  could  name  instances.  I  could  name 
the  State  of  Mune — a  name,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  familiar  and  agr^ble  to  Missouri, 
and  whose  pristine  territory  was  sold  by  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  for  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
provincial  money.  And  well  it  was  for  Maine 
that  she  was  so  sold ;  well  it  was  for  her  that 
the  modem  policy  of  waiting  for  the  rise,  and 


sticking  at  a  minimum  of  $1 .525,  was  not  then 
in  vogue,  or  else  Maine  would  h&Te  been  a  desert 
now.  Instead  of  a  numerous,  int^igent,  and 
virtuous  population,  we  should  have  had  trees  aad 
wild  beasts.  My  respectable  friend,  the  senator 
from  that  State  (Gen.  Chandler),  wxMild  noC 
have  been  here  to  watch  so  steadily  the  intenss 
of  the  public,  and  to  oppose  the  biUs  whkii  I 
bring  in  for  tl^  relief  of  the  land  dainumts.  Acd 
I  mention  this  to  have  an  opportimity  to  do 
justice  to  the  int^;rity  of  his  hearty  and  to  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding — qualities  m 
which  he  is  excelled  by  no  senator— ^umI  to  ei> 
press  my  belief  that  we  will  come  together  opoe 
the  finid  passage  of  this  bill :  for  the  carduul 
points  in  our  policy  are  the  same — eoonomy  in 
the  public  expenditures,  and  the  prompt  extinc- 
tion of  the  public  debt  I  say,  well  it  yras  fos 
Maine  that  she  was  sold  for  the  federal  price 
of  four  sections  of  Alabama  pine,  r.<nnisi%p^ 
swamp,  or  Missouri  prairie.  Well  it  was  lor 
every  State  in  this  Union,  that  their  soil  va^ 
sold  for  a  song,  or  given  as  a  gift  to  whomsoeru- 
would  take  it.  Happy  for  them,  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  human  race,  that  the  kings  cf 
England  and  the  "  Lords  Proprietors,"  did  not 
conceive  the  luminous  idei  of  waiting  for  the  ri5e. 
and  sticking  to  a  minimum  of  $1  25  per  acre 
Happy  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  that 
they  were  settled  under  States,  and  not  undtr 
the  federal  government.  To  tins  happy  exemp- 
tion they  owe  their  present  greatness  md  pros- 
perity. When  they  were  settled,  the  State  laws 
prevailed  in  the  acquisition  of  lands ;  and  dona- 
tions, pre-emptions,  and  settlement  ri^hts^  and 
sales  at  two  cents  the  acre,  were  the  oider  of  tbt 
day.  I  include  Ohio,  and  I  do  it  with  a  know- 
ledge of  what  I  say :  for  ten  millions  of  her  soil 
— that  which  now  constitutes  her  chief  wealth  azKi 
strength, — ^were  settled  upon  the  liberal  princi- 
ples which  I  mention.  The  federal  system  only 
fell  upon  fifteen  millions  of  her  soil ;  and,  of  that 
quantity,  the  one  half  now  lies  waste  and  useless 
paying  no  tax  to  the  State,  yielding  nothing  to 
agriculture,  desert  spots  in  the  midst  of  a  smiling 
garden,  ^'  waiting  for  the  rise,"  and  exhibiting,  in 
high  and  bold  relief,  the  miserable  folly  of  pre- 
scribing an  arbitrary  minimum  upon  tluU;  artide 
which  is  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  which  no 
parental  government  ha^  ever  attempted  to  con- 
vert into  a  source  of  revenue  and  an  article  of 
merchandise." 

Against  the  policy  of  holding  up  refuse  lands 
until  they  should  rise  to  the  price  of  good  land, 
and  against  the  reservation  of  saline  and  mineral 
lands,  and  making  money  by  boiling  salt  water, 
and  digging  lead  ore,  or  holding  a  body  of  tenantry 
to  boil  and  dig,  I  delivered  these  sentiments : 

"  I  do  trust  and  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 

the  Executive  of  this  free  ^vemment  will  not 

I  be  second  to  George  the  Thud  in  patriotism,  nor 

I  an  American  Congress  prove  itself  inferior  to  a 
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British  Parliament  in  political  wigdom.  I  do 
trust  and  believe  that  tins  whole  system  of  hold- 
ing up  land  for  the  rise,  endeavoring  to  make 
revenue  out,  of  the  soil  of  the  countrj,  leasing 
and  renting'  lead  mines,  salt  springs,  and  iron 
banks,  with  all  its  train  of  penal  laws  and  civil 
and  nulitary  agents,  will  be  condemned  and  abol 
ished.  I  trust  that  the  President  himself  will 
give  the  subject  a  place  in  his  next  message,  and 
lend  the  aid  of  his  recommendation  to  the  success 
of  so  great  an  object.  The  mining  operations, 
especially,  should  fix  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  are  a  reproach  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  National  mining  is  condemned  by  every 
dictate  of  prudence,  by  every  maxim  of  political 
economy,  and  by  the  voice  of  experience  in 
every  age  and  countiy.  And  yet  we  are  engaged 
in  that  business.  This  splendid  federal  gov- 
ernment, created  for  great  national  purposes, 
has  gone  to  work  among  the  lead  mines  of  Up- 
per Louisiana,  to  give  us  a  second  edition,  no 
doubt,  of  the  celebrated  "  Mississippi  Scheme  " 
of  John  Law.  For  that  scheme  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  project  of  making  money 
out  of  the  same  identical  mines.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  upon  the  same  identical  theatre, 
among  the  same  holes  and  pits,  dug  by  John 
Law^s  men  in  1720 ;  among  the  cinders,  ashes, 
broken  picks,  and  mouldering  furnaces,  of  that 
celebrated  projector,  is  our  federal  government 
now  at  work ;  and,  that  no  circumstance  should 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  folly  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, the  tasK  of  extracting  ^^  revenue  ^^ 
from  these  operations,  is  confide^  not  to  the 
TVeasury,  but  to  the  nar  Department. 

^'  Salines  and  salt  springs  are  subjected  to  the 
same  system^^-eserved  from  sale,  and  leased  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  But  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  see  the  end  of  this  branch  of  the 
system.  The  debate  which  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  duty 
upon  salt,  is  every  word  of  it  applicable  to  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  for  the  sale  of  the 
reserved  salt  springs.  I  claim  the  benefit  of  it 
accordingly,  and  shall  expect  the  support  of  ail 
the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  when- 
ever the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  salines  shall  be 
put  to  the  vote." 

Argument  and  sarcasm  had  their  efiect,  in  re- 
lation to  the  mineral  and  saline  reserves  in  the 
State  in  which  I  lived— the  State  of  Missouri. 
An  act  was  passed  in  1828  to  throw  them  into 
the  mass  of  private  property — ^to  sell  them  like 
other  public  lands.  And  thus  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  that  State,  got  rid  of  a  degrading  and 
unprofitable  pursuit ;  and  the  State  got  citizen 
freeholders  instead  of  federal  tenants;  and  pro- 
fitably were  developed  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
the  pursuits  of  private  industry  which  languished 
and  stagnated  in  the  hands  of  federal  agents  and 
tenants.    Bat  it  was  continued  for  some  time 


longer  (so  far  as  lead  ore  was  oonoemed)  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  until  an  argument  ar- 
rived which  commanded  the  respect  of  the  legis- 
lature :  it  was  the  argument  of  profit  and  loss — an 
argument  which  often  touches  a  nerve  which  is 
dead  to  reason.  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  at  the  session  of  1845-'46  (the  first  of 
his  admfilistration),  stated  that  the  expenses  of 
the  system  during  the  preceding  four  years — 
those  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration— were  twen- 
ty-six thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars, 
and  eleven  cents ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  rents 
received  during  the  same  period  was  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,  and 
seventy-four  cents :  and  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  whole  system,  and  the  sale  of  the  re- 
served mines;  which  was  done;  and  thus  was 
completed  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  what  I  had 
done  for  Missouri  near  twenty  years  before. 

The  advantage  of  giving  land  to  those  who 
would  settle  and  cultivate  it^  was  illustrated  in 
one  of  my  speeches,  by  reciting  the  case  of 
"  Granny  White  " — ^well  known  in  her  time  to 
all  the  population  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  es- 
pecially to  all  who  travelled  south  from  Nash- 
ville, along  the  great  road  which  crossed  the 
^divide  "  between  the  Cumberland  and  Harpeth 
waters,  at  the  evergreen  tree  which  gave  name 
to  the  gap— the  Holly  Tree  Gap.  The  aged 
woman,  and  her  fortunes,  were  thus  introduced 
into  our  senatorial  debates,  and  lodged  on  a  page 
of  our  parliamentary  history,  to  enlighten,  by 
her  incidents,  the  councils  of  national  legisla- 
tion: 

"  At  the  age  of  sixty,  she  had  been  left  a 
widow,  in  one  of  the  counties  in  the  tide-water 
region  of  North  Carolma.  Her  poverty  was  so 
extreme,  that  when  she  went  to  the  county 
court  to  get  a  couple  of  little  orphan  grandchil- 
dren bound  to  her,  the  Justices  refused  to  let 
her  have  them,  because  she  could  not  give  security 
to  keep  them  ofi*  the  parish.  This  compelled  her 
to  emigrate ;  and  she  set  off  with  the  two  little 
boys,  upon  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles,  to  what  was  then  called  ^^the  Cumberland 
SetiiemenV^  Arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nashville,  a  generous-hearted  Irishman  (his 
name  deserves  to  bo  remembered — Thomas 
McCrory)  let  her  have  a  comer  of  his  land,  on 
her  own  terms, — a  nominal  price  and  indefinite 
credit  It  was  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  com- 
prised the  two  faces  of  a  pair  of  confronting  hills, 
whose  precipitous  declivities  lacked  a  few  de- 
grees, and  but  a  few,  of  mathematical  perpendic- 
ularity. Mr.  B.  said  he  knew  it  well,  for  he  had 
seen  uie  old  lady's  pumpkins  propped  and  sup- 
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ported  with  stakes,  to  prevent  their  ponderous 
weight  from  tearing  up  the  rine,  and  rolling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hills.  There  was  just  room  at 
their  base  for  a  road  to  run  between,  and  not 
room  for  a  house,  to  find  a  level  place  for  its  foun- 
dation ;  for  which  purpose  a  pirt  of  the  hill  had 
to  be  dug  awaj.  Yet,  from  this  hopeless  be^- 
ning,  with  the  advantage  of  a  little  piece  of 
ground  that  was  her  own,  this  aged  widow,  and 
two  little  grandchildren,  of  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  advanced  herself  to  comparative  w^th: 
money,  slaves,  horses,  cattle;  and  her  fields  ex- 
tended into  the  valley  below,  and  her  orphan 
grandchildren,  raised  up  to  honor  and  indepen- 
dence :  these  were  the  firuits  of  economy  and  in- 
dustry^  and  a  noble  illustration  of  the  advantage 
of  giving  land  to  the  poor.  But  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  have  aemanded  sixty-two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  for  that  land,  cash  in  hand ;  and 
old  Granny  White  and  her  grandchildren  might 
have  lived  in  misery  and  sunk  into  vice,  before 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  would  have  taken  less." 

I  quoted  the  example  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modem,  republican  and  monarchical,  in  fa- 
vor of  giving  lands,  in  parcels  suitable  to  their 
wants,  to  meritorious  cultivators;  and  denied 
that  there  was  'an  instance  upon  earth,  except 
that  of  our  own  federal  government,  which  made 
merchandise  of  land  to  its  citizens— exacted  the 
highest  price  it  could  obtain— and  refused  to  suf- 
fer the  country  to  be  settled  until  it  was  paid 
for.  The  "promised  land"  was  divided  among 
the  children  of  Israel — ^the  women  getting  a  share 
where  there  was  no  man  at  the  head  of  the 
family — as  with  the  daughters  of  Manasseh.  All 
the  Atlantic  States,  when  British  colonies,  were 
settled  upon  gratuitous  donations,  or  nominal 
sales.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  chiefly 
settled  in  the  same  way.  The  two  Floridas,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  were  gratuitously 
distributed  by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  settlers,  in 
quantities  adapted  to  their  means  of  cultivation 
— and  with  the  whole  vacant  domain  to  select 
from  according  to  their  pleasure.  Land  is  now 
given  to  settlers  in  Canada ;  and  £30,000  ster^ 
ling,  has  been  voted  at  a  single  session  of  Par- 
liament, to  aid  emigrants  in  their  removal  to 
these  homes,  and  commencmg  life  upon  them. 
The  republic  of  Colombia  now  gives  400  acres  to 
a  settler :  other  South  American  republics  give 
more  or  less.    Quoting  these  examples,  I  added : 

"  Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  conduct  of  the 
free  republics  of  the  South.  I  say  republics : 
for  it  is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  it  would  be 
tedious  and  monotonous  to  repeat  their  numerous 
In  ftct,  throughout  the  New  World, 


from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Cape  Horn  (with  dbi 
single  exception  of  these  United  States),  had 
the  gift  of  Qod  to  man,  is  also  the  ptt  of  6t 
government  to  its  citizena.  Nor  is  this  vi^ 
policy  confined  to  the  New  World.  It  prcn^ 
even  in  Asia ;  and  the  present  age  has  seen— n 
ourselves  have  seen — ^published  in  the  c^ul  ^ 
the  European  world^  the  proclanmiion  of  tbf 
Ring  of  Persia^  invitmg  ChristianB  to  go  to  tb 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  imd  D&r- 
us,  and  there  receive  gifts  of  land — ^first  rate.  »s 
refuse— with  a  total  exemptk>n  frt>in  taxes,  s^ 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  Here  is  tbf* 
proclamation :  listen  to  it. 

TTie  ProdamcUion, 

^ '  Mirza  Mahomed  Saul,  Ambassador  to  £a^ 
land,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  <^  Ab- 
bas Mirza,  King  of  Persia^  ofiers  to  those  ^ 
shall  emigrate  to  Persia,  gratuitous  grants  d 
land,  good  for  the  production  of  wheat,  baricy 
rice^  cotton,  and  fruits, — ^free  from  taxes  orconcn- 
butions  of  any  kind,  and  with  the  free  enjoymet: 
of  their  religion ;  the  kino's  object  bcikg  p 
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«<  London,  July  8th,  1823.'" 

The  mjustice  of  holding  all  lands  at  one  us- 
form  price,  waiting  for  the  cultivation  of  the  good 
land  to  give  value  to  the  poor,  and  for  the  poorest 
to  rise  to  the  value  of  the  richest,  was  shown  ini 
reference  to  private  sales,  of  all  articles ;  in  the 
whole  of  which  sales  the  price  was  graduated  :>* 
suit  di£krent  qualities  of  the  same  article.  Tb 
heartless  and  miserly  policy  of  waiting  for 
government  land  to  be  enhanced  in  valae  by  tL 
neighboring  cultivation  of  private  land,  was  de- 
nounced as  unjust  as  well  as  unwise.  The  nev 
States  of  the  West  were  the  sufferers  by  this  fed- 
eral land  policy.  They  were  in  a  different  ce»- 
dition  from  other  States.  In  these  others,  lb? 
local  legislatures  held  the  primary  disposal  of  the 
soil, — so  much  as  remained  vacant  within  the? 
limits, — ^and  being  of  the  same  community,  madk 
equitable  alienations  among  their  constituents 
In  the  new  States  it  was  different  The  iedert! 
government  held  the  primary  disposition  of  tl^ 
soil ;  and  the  majority  of  Congress  (being  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  of  these  States),  was  less 
heedful  of  their  wants  and  wishes.  They  were  as 
a  stepmother,  instead  of  a  natural  mother :  and 
the  federal  government  being  sole  purchaser  from 
foreign  nations,  and  solo  recipient  of  Indian  ces- 
sions, it  became  the  monopolizer  of  vacant  lands 
in  the  West :  and  this  monopoly,  like  all  mono- 
polies, resulted  in  hardships  to  those  upon  whom 
it  acted.    Few,  or  none  of  our  public  men,  had 
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raised  their  voice  against  this  hard  policy  before 
I  came  into  the  national  councils.  My  own  was 
soon  raised  there  against  it :  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  great  amelioration  has  taken  place  in  oar 
federal  land  policy  during  my  time :  *and  that  the 
sentiment  of  Congress,  and  that  of  the  public 
generally,  has  become  much  more  liberal  in  land 
alienations;  and  is  approximating  towards  the 
beneficent  systems  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  members  in  Congress  from  the  new  States 
should  not  intermit  their  exertions,  nor  vaiy 
their  policy ;  and  should  fix  their  eyes  steadily 
upon  the  period  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
federal  title  to  all  the  lands  within 'the  limits 
of  their  respective  States; — to  be  effected  by 
pre-emption  rights,  by  donations,  and  by  the 
sale  (of  so  much  as  shall  be  sold),  at  graduated 
prices, — adapted  to  the  differeirt  qualities  of  |^e 
tracts,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  time  it 
has  remained  in  market  unsold — ^and  by  liberal 
grants  to  objects  of  general  improvement,  both 
national  and  territorial. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

CESSION  OP  A  PAKT    OF  THB    TEKKITOET    OP 
ARKANSAS  TO  THE  GHEBOEEE  INDIANS. 

Arkansas  was  an  organized  territory,  and 
had  been  so  since  the  year  1819.  Her  western 
boundary  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in 
May  1824  (chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  her  then 
delegate,  Henry  W.  Conway), — and  was  an  ex- 
tension of  her  existing  boundary  on  that  side; 
and  for  national  and  State  reasons.  It  was  an 
outside  territory — beyond  the  Mississippi — a 
frontier  both  to  Mexico  (then  brought  deep  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  *  by  the  Florida 
treaty  which  gave  away  Texas),  and  to  the  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes  then  being  removed  from 
the  South  Atlantic  States  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  It  was,  therefore,  a  point  of  national 
policy  to  make  her  strong — to  make  her  a  first 
class  State, — both  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  Union, — and  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
her  advanced  and  frontier  position.  The  exten- 
sion was  on  the  west — the  boundaries  on  the 
other  three  sides  being  fixed  and  immovable — 


and  added  a  fertile  belt— a  parallelogram  of 
forty  miles  by  three  hundred  along  her  whole 
western  border — and  which  was  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  swamp  lands  in  front  on  the 
river,  and  to  give  to  her  certain  valuable  salt 
springs  there  existing,  and  naturally  appurtenant 
to  the  territory,  and  essential  to  its  inhabitants. 
Even  with  this  extensk>n  the  territory  was  still 
deficient  in  arable  land — not  as  strong  as  her 
frontier  position  required  her  to  be,  nor  suscepti- 
ble (on  account  of  swamps  and  sterile  districts) 
of  the  population  and  cultivation  which  her  su- 
perficial contents  and  laige  boundaries  would  im- 
ply her  to  be.  Territorially,  and  in  mere  extent, 
the  western  addition  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory: agriculturally,  and  in  capacity  for  popula- 
tion, the  addition  might  be  equal  to  half  of  the 
whole  territory ;  and  its  acquisition  was  celebrat- 
ed as  a  most  auspicious  event  for  Arkansas  at  the 
time  that  it  occurred. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1828,  by  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated at  Washington  by  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  James  Barbour,  on  one  side,,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  other,  this  new  west- 
em  boundary  for  the  territory  was  abolished — 
the  old  line  re-established :  and  what  had  been  an 
addition  to  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  was  ceded  to 
the  Cherokees.  On  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
several  questions  arose,  all  raised  by  myself — 
some  of  principle,  some  of  expediency— as,  whether 
a  law  of  Congress  could  be  abolished  by  an  Indian 
treaty?  and  whether  it  was  expedient  so  to  re- 
duce, and  thus  weaken  the  territory  (and  future 
State)  of  Arkansas  ?  I  was  opposed  to  the 
treaty,  and  held  the  negative  of  both  questions, 
and  argued  against  them  with  zeal  and  perse- 
verance. The  supremacy  of  the  treaty-making 
power  I  held  to  be  confined  to  subjects  within 
its  sphere,  and  quoted  '^  Jefferson's  Manual,"  to 
show  that  that  was  the  sense  in  which  the  clause 
in  the  constitution  was  understood.  The  treat}*- 
making  power  was  supreme ;  but  that  suprem- 
acy was  within  its  proper  orbit,  and  tree  from 
the  invasion  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judi- 
cial department.  The  proper  objects  of  treaties 
were  international  interests,  which  neither  party 
could  regulate  by  municipal  law,  and  which  re- 
quired a  jomt  consent,  and  a  double  execution,  to 
give  it  efi^ect  Tried  by  this  test,  and  this  Indian 
treaty  lost  its  supremacy.  The  subject  was  one  of 
ordinary  legislation,  and  specially  and  exclusively 
confined  to  Congress.  It  was  to  repeal  a  law  which 
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Congress  had  made  in  relation  to  territory ;  and  to 
reverse  the  disposition  which  Congress  had  made 
of  a  part  of  its  territory.  To  Congress  it  be- 
longed to  dispose  of  territory ;  and  to  her  it  be- 
longed to  repeal  her  own  laws.  The  treaty 
avoided  the  word  ''repeal,"  while  doing  the 
thing:  it  used  the  word  "abolish" — which  was 
the  same  in  effect,  and  more  arrogant  and 
ofTensiye — not  appropriate  to  legislation,  and 
evidentiy  used  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  word 
which  would  challenge  objection.  If  the  word 
"repeal"  had  been  used,  every  one  would 
have  felt  that  the  ordinary  legislation  of  Con- 
gress was  flagrantly  invaded ;  and  the  avoidance 
of  tiiat  word,  and  the  substitution  of  another  of 
the  same  meaning,  could  have  no  effect  in  legal- 
izing a  transaction  which  ^-ould  be  condemned 
under  its  proper  name.  And  so  I  held  the 
treaty  to  be  invalid  for  want  of  a  proper  subject 
to  act  upon,  and  because  it  invaded  the  legisla- 
tive department. 

The  inexpediency  of  the  treaty  was  in  the  ques- 
tion of  crippling  and  mutilating  Arkansas,  re- 
ducing her  to  the  class  of  weak  States,  and  that 
against  all  the  reasons  which  had  induced  Con- 
gress, four  years  before,  to  add  on  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  to  her  domain ;  and  to  almost 
double  the  productive  and  inhabitable  capacity 
of  the  Territory,  and  future  State,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  added.  I  felt  this  wrong 
to  Arkansas  doubly,  both  as  a  neighbor  to  my 
own  State,  and  because,  having  a  friendship  for 
the  delegate,  as  well  as  for  his  territory,  I  had  ex- 
erted myself  to  obtain  the  addition  which  had 
been  thus  cut  off.  I  argued,  as  I  thought,  con- 
clusively 5  but  in  vain.  The  treaty  was  largely 
ratified,  and  by  a  strong  slaveholding  vote,  not- 
withstanding it  curtailed  slave  territory,  and 
made  soil  free  which  was  then  slave.  Anxious 
to  defeat  the  treaty  for  the  benefit  of  Arkansas, 
I  strongly  presented  this  consequence,  showing 
that  there  was,  not  only  legal,  but  actually 
slavery  upon  the  amputated  part— that  these 
twelve  thousand  square  miles  were  inhabited, 
organized  into  counties,  populous  in  some  parts, 
and  with  the  due  proportion  of  slaves  found  in  a 
southern  and  planting  State.  Nothing  would 
do.  It  was  a  southern  measure,  negotiated,  on 
the  record,  by  a  southern  secretary  at  war,  in 
reality  by  the  clerk  McKinney ;  and  voted  for 
by  nineteen  approving  slaveholding  senators 
against  four  dissenting.    The  affirmative  vote 


was:  Messrs.  Barton,  Berrien,  Boolignj,  Brand; 
Ezekiel  Chambers,  Cobb,  King  of  Alal^^wa 
McKinley,  McLane  of  Delaware,  Macon,  Bidgs- 
ly.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Garoliai; 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  and  Williams  of  Ms- 
sissippi.  The  negative  was,  Messrs.  BenusL 
Eaton,  Rowan,  and  Tazewell. — Mr.  CalhooB 
was  then  Vice-President,  and  did  not  Tote;  hsr. 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  .treaty,  and  as^sted  it? 
ratification  through  his  friends.  The  House  cf 
Representatives  voted  the  appropriations  to  canr 
it  into  effect;  and  thus  acquiesced  in  the  repoi 
of  an  act  of  Congress  by  the  President  Seiatfe, 
and  Cherokee  Indians ;  and  these  appiopriatiass 
were  voted  with  the  general  concurrenoe  of  the 
southern  members  of  the  House.  And  thus 
another  slice,  and  a  pretty  large  one  (t^T? 
thousand  square  miles),  was  taken  off  of  skn 
territory  in  the  former  province  of  Louisiiza'. 
which  about  completed  the  excision  of  wiai 
had  been  left  for  slave  State  oocapation  aft? 
the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  and  tk 
cession  to  Texas  of  contemporaneous  date,  a^d 
previous  cessions  to  Indian  tribes.  And  all 
this  was  the  work  of  southern  men,  who  ti^ 
saw  no  objection  to  the  Congressional  legis- 
lation which  acted  upon  slavery  in  terri- 
tories— which  further  curtailed,  and  even  ex- 
tinguished slave  soil  in  all  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  former  Louisiana — save  and  except  thu 
comparative  little  that  was  left  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  in  the  mutilated  Territory  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  reason  of  the  southern  member; 
for  promoting  this  amputation  of  Arkansas  io 
favor  of  the  Cherokees,  was  simply  to  assist 
in  inducing  their  removal  by  adding  the  best 
part  of  Arkansas,  with  its  salt  springs,  to  the 
ample  millions  of  acres  west  of  that  territoiT 
already  granted  to  them;  but  it  was  a  gra- 
tuitous sacrifice,  as  the  large  part  of  the  tribe 
had  already  emigrated  to  the  seven  millk»u 
of  acres,  and  the  remainder  were  waiting  for 
moneyed  inducements  to  follow.  And  besides, 
the  desire  for  this  removal  could  have  no  efiecc 
upon  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories,  or  upon  the 
policy  which  curtails  the  boundaries  of  a  future 
slave  State. 

I  have  said  that  the  amputated  part  of  Ar- 
kansas was  an  organized  part  of  the  territorr. 
divided  into  counties,  settled  and  cultivated. 
Now,  what  became  of  these  inhabitants  ? — ^tbcir 
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property  ?  and  possessions  ?  Thej  were  bought 
out  bj  the  federal  gOTemment !  A  simultaneoas 
act  was  passed,  making  a  donation  of  throe  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  (within  the  re- 
maining part  of  Arkansas),  to  each  head  of  a 
family  who  would  retire  from  the  amputated 
part;  and  subjecting  all  to  military  removal 
that  did  not  retire.  It  was  done.  They  all 
withdrew.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  front  to  attract  them,  and  regular  troops 
in  the  rear  to  push  them,  presented  a  motive 
-powcT  adequate  to  its  object ;  and  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  slave  territory  was  evacu- 
ated by  its  inhabitants,  with  their  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  slaves;  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it ;  and  the  event  has  been  foi^gotten.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  its  recollection,  as  an 
important  act,  in  itself,  in  relation  to  the  new 
State  of  Arkansas — as  being  the  work  of  the 
South — ^and  as  being  necessary  to  be  known  in 
order  to  understand  subsequent  events. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

RENEWAL  OF  THE  OREGON  JOINT  OCCUPATION 
CONVENTION. 

The  American  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  or  Oregon,  was  made  in  1811.  It  was 
an  act  of  private  enterprise,  done  by  the  eminent 
merchant,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New- York ; 
and  the  young  town  christened  after  his  ovm 
name,  Astoria :  but  it  was  done  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  stipulated  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  and  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy — the  brave  Lieutenant 
Thorn,  who  was  with  Decatur  at  Tripoli,  and 
who  afterwards  blew  up  his  sliip  in  Nootka 
Sound  to  avoid  her  capture  by  the  savages 
(blowing  himself,  crew  and  savages  all  into  the 
air).— -was  allowed  to  command  his  (Mr.  Astor's) 
leading  vessel,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  en- 
terprise the  seal  of  nationality.  This  town  was 
captured  during  the  war  of  1812,  by  a  ship  of 
war  detached  for  that  purpose,  by  Commodore 
Ilillyar,  commanding  a  British  squadron  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  No  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
it  during  the  war ;  and,  at  Ghent,  after  some  ef- 


forts on  the  part  of  the  British  oommissioiiers, 
to  set  up  a  title  to  it^  its  restitution  was  stipu- 
lated under  the  general  cbiuse  which  provided 
for  the  restoration  of  all  places  captured  by 
either  party.  But  it  was  not  restored.  An 
empty  ceremony  was  gone  through  to  satisfy  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  and  to  leave  the  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  An  American  agent,  Mr. 
John  Baptist  Prevost,  was  sent  to  Valparaiso,  to 
go  in  a  British  sloopof  war  (the  Blossom)  to  receive 
the  place,  to  sign  a  receipt  for  it,  and  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  This  was  m  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1818 ;  and  coincident  with  that 
nominal  restitution  was  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention in  London  between  the  United  States 
and  British  government,  for  the  joint  occupation 
of  the  Columbia  for  ten  years — Mr.  Gallatin 
and  Mr.  Rush  the  American  negotiators — if 
those  can  be  called  negotiators  who  are  tied 
down  to  particular  instructions.  The  joint  occu- 
pancy was  provided  for,  and  in  these  words : 
^  That  any  country  claimed  by  either  party  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  together  with  its 
harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of 
all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  to  the  subjects,  citizens, 
and  vessels  of  the  two  powers ;  without  preju- 
dice to  any  claim  which  either  party  might  have 
to  any  part  of  the  country." — ^I  was  a  practising 
lawyer  at  St  Louis,  no  way  engaged  in  politics, 
at  the  time  this  convention  was  published ;  but 
I  no  sooner  saw  it  than  I  saw  its  delusive  nature 
— its  one-sidedness — and  the  whole  disastrous 
consequences  which  were  to  result  from  it  to  the 
United  States ;  and  immediately  wrote  and  pub- 
lished articles  against  it :  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract: 

*'  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  diplomatic  art  deposits  the  seeds  of  a  new 
contestation  in  the  assumed  settlement  of  an  ex- 
isting one, — and  gives  unequal  privDeges  in  words 
of  equality, — and  breeds  a  serious  question,  to  be 
ended  perhaps  by  war,  where  no  question  at  all 
existed.  Every  word  of  the  article  for  this  joint 
occupation  is  a  deception  and  a  blunder — sug- 
gesting a  belief  for  which  there  is  no  foundation, 
granting  privileges  for  which  there  is  no  equiv- 
alent, and  presenting  ambiguities  which  require 
to  be  solved — perad venture  by  the  sword.  It 
speaks  as  if  there  was  a  mutuality  of  countries 
on  the  northwest  coast  to  which  the  article  was 
applicable,  and  a  mutuality  of  benefits  to  accrue 
to  the  citizens  of  both  ^vemmcnts  by  each  occu- 
pying the  country  clauned  by  the  other.  Not 
so  the  fact.    There  is  but  one  country  in  ques- 
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tion,  and  that  is  our  own ; — end  of  this  the  Brit- 
ish are  to  hare  equal  possession  with  oorselires, 
and  we  no  possession  of  theirs.    The  Colombia 
is  ours ;  Frazer's  River  is  a  British  possession  to 
which  no  American  ever  went,  or  ever  will  go. 
The  conyention  gives  a  joint  right  of  occupying 
the  ports  and  harbors,  and  of  navigating  the 
rivers  of  each  other.    This  would  imply  that  each 
government  possessed  in  that  quarter,  ports,  and 
harbors,  and  navigable  rivers ;  and  were  about 
to  bring  them  into  hotch-potch  for  mutual  en- 
joyment.   No  such  thing.    There  is  but  one  port, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia — ^but  one 
river,  and  that  the  Columbia  itself:  and  both 
port  and  river  our  own.    We  give  the  equal  use 
of  these  to  the  British,  and  receive  nothing  in  re- 
turn.   The  convention  says  that  the  ^' claim  "  of 
ndther  party  is  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  joint 
possession.    This  admits  that  Great  Britain  has 
a  claim — a  thing  never  admitted  before  by  us, 
nor  pretended  by  her.    At  Ghent  she  stated  no 
claim,  and  could  state   none.      Her  ministers 
merely  asked  for  the  river  as  a  boundary,  as  be- 
ing the  most  convenient ;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
harbor  at  its  mouth,  as  being  necessary  to  their 
ships  and  trade ;  but  stated  no  claim.    Our  com- 
missioners reported  that  they  (the  British  com- 
missioners) endeavored  ^to  lay  a  nest-egg'  for 
a  future  pretension ;  which  they  failed  to  do  at 
Ghent  in  1815,  but  succeeded  in  laying  in  Lon- 
don in  1818 ;  and  before  the  ten  years  are  out^  a 
fuU  grown  fighting  chicken  will  be  hatched  of 
that  egg.    There  is  no  mutuality  in  any  thing. 
We  furnish   the  whole  stake-— country,  river, 
harbor;  and  shall  not  even  maintiun  the  joint 
use  of  our  own.    We  shall  be  driven  out  of  it, 
and  the  British  remain  sole  possessors.    The  fur 
trade  is  the  object.    It  will  fare  with  our  traders 
on  the  Columbia  under  this  convention  as  it 
fared  with  them  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  f  and 
on  the  lakes   themselvesV  under  the  British 
treaties  of  '94  and  '96,  which  admitted  British 
traders  into  our  territories.    Our  traders  will  be 
driven  out ;  and  that  by  the  fair  competitbn  of 
trade,  even  if  there  shomd  be  no  foul  play.    The. 
difference  between  free  and  dutied  goods,  would 
work  that  result.    The  British  traders  pay  no 
duties :  ours  pay  above  an  average  of  fifty  per 
centum.    No  trade  can  stand  against  such  odds. 
But  the  competition  will  not  be  fiur.    The  sav- 
ages will  be  mcited  to  kill  and  rob  our  traders, 
and  they  will  be  expelled  by  violence,  without 
waiting  the  slower,  but  equally  certain  process, 
of  expulsion  by  underselling.    The  result  then 
is,  that  we  admit  the  British  into  our  country, 
our  river,  and  our  harbor ;  and  we  get  no  admit- 
tance into  theirs,  for  they  have  none — Frazer's 
River  and  New  Caledonia  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— ^that  they  will  become  sole  possessors  of 
our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our  country ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  will  have  an  admitted 
'claim '  to  our  property,  and  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  it." 

Thus  I  wrote  in  the  year  1818,  when  the  joint 


occupation  convention  of  that  year  was  proisiil- 
gated.    I  wrote  in  advance ;  and  loiig  before  fbs 
ten  years  were  out,  it  was  all  far  more  tha& 
verified.    Our  traders  were  not  only  driven  fioa 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  firom  all 
its  springs  and  branches ; — ^not  only  from  all  lis 
Valley  of  the  Columbia,  but  from  the  whok  n> 
gion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  49  sa! 
42  degrees ; — ^not  only  from  all  this  moun^ 
region,  but  tnym  the  upper  waters  of  all  our  fir 
distant  rivers — ^the  Missouri,  the  Yellow  StoK 
the  Big  Horn,  the  North  Platte ;  and  all  the^ 
mountain  tributaries.    And,  by  authentic  lepsm 
made  to  our  government,  not  less  than  fire  bca- 
dred  of  our  citizens  had  been  killed,  nor  le^  tbtt 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  furs  robbed  from  them^ — ^the  British  i^ 
maining  the  undisturbed  possessors  of  all  ^ 
Valley  of  the  Columbia,  acting  as  its  masters.  s*i 
building  forts  from  the  sea  to  the  monnta£a>    < 
This  was  the  ef^t  of  the  first  joint  occupa^ 
treaty,  and  every  body  in  the  West  saw  its  ap- 
proaching termination  with  pleasure;  but  tb; 
false  step  which  the  government  had  noade  ia- 
duced  another.    They  had  admitted  a  "  dann" 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  giTen  ha  th; 
sole,  under  the  name  of  a  joint,  possession ;  ka 
now  to  get  her  out  was  the  difficulty.     It  coci 
not  be  done ;  and  the  United  States  agr^d  to  i 
further  continued  ^ joint"  occupation  (as  it  in> 
illusively  called  in  the  renewed  convention),  D3i 
for  ten  years  more,  but "  indefinitely, "  detenais- 
able  on  one  year's  notice  from  either  party  to 
the  other.    The  reason  for  this  indefinite,  asi 
injurious  continuance,  was  set*  forth  in  the  pfr- 
amble  to  the  renewed  convention  (Mr.  Gallath 
now  the  sole  United  States  n^;otiator);  a&i 
recited  that  the  two  governments  "  being  desiroos 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  hazard  of  mir 
understanding,  and  with  a  view  to  give  further 
time  for  maturing  measures  which  shall  have  f^ 
their  object  a  more  definite  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  each  party  to  the  said  territory;"  did 
thereupon  agree  to  renew  the  joint  occupation 
article  of  the  convention  of  1818j  &c.    Thus,  we 
had,  by  our  diplomacy  in  1818,  and  by  the  per- 
mitted non-execution  of  the  Ghent  treaty  in  the 
delivery  of  the  post  and  country,  hatched  a 
question  which  threatened  a  "  misunderstandiog^ 
between  the  two  countries;  and  for  maturin; 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  which  indefioice 
time  was  required— and  granted — ^Great  Britain 
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remainiDg,  in  the  mean  time,  sole  oocapant  of  the 
whole  country.  This  was  all  that  she  could  ask, 
and  all  that  we  could  grant,  eyen  if  we  actually 
intended  to  give  up  the  countiy. 

I  was  a  memher  of  the  Senate  when  this  re- 
newed conyention  was  sent  in  for  ratification, 
and  opposed  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
which  I  was  master :  but  in  yain.  The  weight 
of  the  administration,  the  indifierence  of  many  to 
a  remote  object,  the  desire  to  put  off  a  difSculty, 
and  the  delusiye  argument  that  we  could  terminate 
it  at  any  time — (a  consolation  so  captiyating  to 
gentle  temperaments)-— were  too  strong  for  reason 
and  fact ;  and  I  was  left  in  a  small  minority  on 
the  question  of  ratification.  But  I  did  not  limit 
myself  to  opposition  to  the  treaty.  I  proposed, 
as  well  as  opposed ;  and  digested  my  opinions 
into  three  resolyes ;  and  had  them  spread  on  the 
exccutiye  journal,  and  made  part  of  our  parlia- 
mentary history  for  future  reference. 

The  resolyes  were :  1.  "  That  it  is  not  expe- 
dient for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
treat  further  in  relation  to  their  claims  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  on  the  basis  of  a 
joint  occupation  by  their  respectiye  citizens.  2. 
That  it  is  expedient  that  the  joint-occupation 
article  in  the  conyention  of  1818  be  allowed  to 
expire  upon  its  own  limitation.  3.  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  treat  with  His  Britannic  Majesty 
in  relation  to  said  claims,  on  the  basis  of  a  se- 
paration of  interests,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  boundary  between  their  dominions 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  short- 
est possible  time."  These  resolyes  were  not 
yoted  upon ;  but  the  negatiVe  yote  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  conyention  showed  what  the  yote 
would  haye  been  if  it  had  been  taken.  That 
negatiye  yote  was— Messrs.  Benton,  Thomas 
W.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  Ellis 
of  Mississippi,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kane  of 
Illinois,  and  Rowan  of  Kentucky— in  all  7. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  when  we  had 
got  to  the  cry  of  "ineyitable  war,"  I  had  the 
gratification  to  see  the  whole  Senate,  all  Congress, 
and  all  the  United  States,  occupy  the  same  ground 
in  relation  to  this  joint  occupation  on  which  only 
seyen  senators  stood  at  the  time  the  conyention 
for  it  was  ratified. 


CHAPTEB    XXXVIII. 

PEESIDKNTIAL  ELECTION  OP  1828,  AND  FUBTHEB 
EEEOES  OF  UONS.  DS  TOOQUEYILLE. 

General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams  were  the 
candidates; — ^with  the  latter,  Mr.  Clay  (his 
Secretary  of  State),  so  mtimatcly  associated  in 
the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  preyious  presidential  election  in  the  House 
of  Representatiyes,  that  their  names  and  interests 
were  inseparable  during  thecanyass.  General 
Jackson  was  elected,  haying  recei?ed  178  elec- 
toral yotes  to  83  receiyed  by  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylyania,  was  the  yioe- 
presidential  candidate  on  the  ticket  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  receiyed  an  equal  yote  with  that  gentleman : 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  yioe-presidential  candidate 
on  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson,  and  receiv- 
ed a  slightly  less  yote — ^the  deficiency  being  in 
Georgia,  where  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  still 
resented  his  belieyed  connection  with  the  ^  A.  B. 
plof  In  the  preyious  election,  he  had  been 
neutral  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams ; 
but  was  now  decided  on  the  part  of  the  General, 
and  receiyed  the  same  yote  every  where,  except 
in  Georgia.  In  this  election  there  was  a  circum- 
stance to  be  known  and  remembered.  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Rush  were  both  from  the  non- 
slayeholding— General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn from  the  slayeholding  States,  and  both 
large  slaye  owners  themselyes — and  both  receiy- 
ed a  large  yote  (73  each)  in  the  free  States — 
and  of  which  at  least  forty  were  indispensable  to 
their  election.  There  was  no  jealousy,  or  hos- 
tile, or  aggressive  spirit  in  the  North  at  that 
time  against  the  South ! 

The  election  of  General  Jackson  was  a  triumph 
of  democratic  principle,  and  an  assertion  of  the 
people's  right  to  govern  themselves.  That  prin- 
ciple had  been  violated  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1824-'25 ;  and  the  sanction,  or  rebuke,  of 
that  violation  was  a  leading  question  in  the  whole 
canvass.  It  was  also  a  triumph  over  the  high 
protective  policy,  and  the  federal  internal  im- 
provement policy,  and  the  latitudinous  construe* 
tion  of  the  constitution ;  and  of  the  democracy 
over  the  federalists,  then  called  national  repub- 
licans ;  and  was  the  re-establishment  of  parties 
on  principle,  according  to  the  landmarks  of  the 
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early  ages  of  the  government.  For  although 
Mr.  Adams  had  received  confidence  and  ofSce 
from  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had 
classed  with  the  democratic  party  daring  the 
fusion  of  parties  in  the  "  era  of  good  feeling," 
yet  he  had  previously  been  federal ;  and  in  the 
re-establishment  of  old  party  lines  which  began 
to  take  place  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  his  affinities,  and 
policy,  became  those  of  his  former  party :  and  as 
a  party,  with  many  individual  exceptions,  they 
became  his  supporters  and  his  strength.  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  been 
democratic,  so  classing  when  he  was  a  senator  in 
Congress  under  the  administration  of  the  first 
Mr.  Adams,  and  when  party  lines  were  most 
straightly  drawn,  and  upon  principle:  and  as 
such  now  receiving  the  support  of  men  and 
States  which  took  their  political  position  at  that 
time,  and  had  maintained  it  ever  since — Mr. 
Macon  and  Mr.  Randolph,  for  example,  and  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  And  here 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  an  error,  or  a  con- 
geries of  errors,  of  Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  General  Jackson's  election ; 
and  which  he  finds  exclusively  in  the  glare  of  a 
military  fame  resulting  from  "  a  very  ordinary 
achievement,  only  to  be  remembered  where  bat- 
tles are  rare."     He  says : 

"  General  Jackson,  whom  the  Americans  have 
twice  elected  to  the  head  of  their  government,  is 
a  man  of  a  violent  temper  and  mediocre  talents. 
No  one  circumstance  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
career  ever  proved  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern 
a  free  people ;  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of*  the 
enlightened  classes  of  the  Union  has  always 
been  opposed  to  him.  But  he  was  raised  to  the 
Presidency,  and  has  been  maintained  in  that 
lolly  station,  solely  by  the  recollection  of  a  vic- 
tory which  he  gained  twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  walls  of  New  Orleans ; — a  victory  which, 
however,  was  a  very  ordinary  achievement,  and 
which  could  only  be  remembered  in  a  country 
where  battles  are  rare."— (  CAop/er  17.) 

This  may  pass  for  American  history,  in  Europe 
and  in  a  foreign  language,  and  even  finds  abet- 
tors here  to  make  it  American  history  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  preface  and  notes  to  en- 
force and  commend  it:  but  America  will  find 
historians  of  her  ovra  to  do  justice  to  the  nation- 
al, and  to  individual  character.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  General  Jackson,  and 
the  American  people,  and  the  two  presidential 
elections  with  which  they  honored  the  General; 


and  will  oppose  it,  that  is,  my  knowledge,  to  ^ 
flippant  and  shallow  statements  of  Mons.  de  Toc- 
queville. "  A  man  of  violent  temper?^  I  oagfat 
to  know  something  about  that — oontemponris 
will  understand  the  allusion — and  I  can  say  tbit 
General  Jackson  had  a  good  temper,  kind  a&i 
hospitable  to  every  body,  and  a  feeling  of  protee- 
tion  in  it  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  espe- 
cially the  weaker  and  humbler  part  of  it.  He  bai 
few  quarrels  on  his  own  account ;  and  pirolAlflT 
the  very  ones  of  which  Mons.  de  Tooqneville  bsi 
heard  were  aoddental,  against  his  will,  and  fer 
the  succor  of  friends.  "  Mediocre  taJesU^  asd 
no  capacity  to  govern  a  free  peopleJ"  In  tis 
first  place,  free  people  are  not  governed  by  anr 
man,  but  by  laws.  But  to  understand  the  pknst 
as  perhaps  intended,  that  he  had  no  capacity  ftc 
civil  administration,  let  the  condition  of  thecoia- 
try  at  the  respective  periods  when  he  took  up^ 
and  when  he  laid  down  the  administntkii 
answer.  He  found  the  country  in  domestic  dis- 
tress— pecuniary  distress — and  the  national  aini 
state  legislation  invoked  by  leading  politicians  ta 
relieve  it  by  empirical  remedies ; — ^t&rifis,  to  re- 
lieve one  part  of  the  community  by  taxing  the 
other ; — internal  improvement,  to  distribute  pal*- 
lie  money ; — ^a  national  bank,  to  cure  the  paper 
money  evils  of  which  it  was  the  author ; — tV 
public  lands  the  pillage  of  broken  bank  paper  >- 
depreciated  currency  and  ruined  exchanges  ^- 
a  million  and  a  half  of  "  unavailable  funds  ^  k 
the  treasury ; — a  large  public  debt ; — the  pubk 
money  the  prey  of  banks ; — ^no  gold  in  the  cc  en- 
try— only  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  silwr. 
and  that  in  banks  which  refused,  when  ther 
pleased,  to  pay  it  down  in  redemption  of  thnr 
own  notes,  or  even  to  render  back  to  depositors. 
Stay  laws,  stop  laws,  replevin  laws,  baselesi: 
paper,  the  resource  in  half  the  Slates  to  save  th-: 
debtor  from  his  creditor ;  and  national  bankmpi 
laws  from  Congress,  and  local  insolvent  law&  io 
the  States,  the  demand  of  every  session.  Indian 
tribes  occupying  a  half,  or  a  quarter  of  the  area  of 
southern  States,  and  unsettled  questions  of  wrcc» 
and  insult,  with  half  the  powers  of  £ura|xs 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  General 
Jackson  became  President :  what  was  it  whfs 
he  left  the  Presidency  ?  Protective  tarifis^  and 
federal  mtemal  improvement  discarded ;  the  na- 
tional bank  left  to  expire  upon  its  own  limita- 
tion; the  public  lands  redeemed  from  the  pillage 
I  of  broken  bank  paper ;  no  more  ''  unavailable 
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funds ; "  an  abundant  gold  and  silver  currency ; 
the  public  debt  paid  off;  the  treasury  made 
independent  of  banks ;  the  Indian  tribes  remoT- 
cd  from  the  States ;  indemnities  obtained  from 
all  foreign  powers  for  all  past  aggressions,  and 
10  new  ones  committed ;  several  treaties  obtain- 
ed from  great  powers  that  never  would  treat 
with  us  before ;  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce 
with  all  the  world ;  and  the  measures  established 
which,  after  one  great  conflict  with  the  expiring 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  all  her  affiliated 
banks  in  1837,  put  an  end  to  bank  dominion  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  its  train  of  contractions 
and  expansions,  panic  and  suspension,  distress 
and  empirical  relief.  This  is  the  answer  which 
the  respective  periods  of  the  begipning  and  the 
ending  of  General  Jackson's  administration 
gives  to  the  flippant  imputation  of  no  capacity 
for  civil  goTemment.  I  pass  on  to  the  next 
'^  The  majority  of  the  enlightened  classes  al- 
ways opposed  to  hirru^^  A  majority  of  those  dash- 
es which  Mons.  de  TocquevUle  would  chiefly  see 
in  the  cities,  and  along  the  highways — bankers, 
brokers,  jobbers,  contractors,  politicians,  and  spe- 
culators— were  certainly  against  him,  and  he  as 
certainly  against  them :  but  the  mass  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  country  was  with  him!  and 
sustained  him  in  retrieving  the  country  from  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  the  "  enlightened 
classes  '^  had  sunk  it !  and  in  advancing  it  to  that 
state  of  felicity  at  home,  and  respect  abroad, 
which  has  made  it  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  absorbent  of  popula- 
tions of  £urope.  I  pass  on.  *'  Raised  to  the  Pre- 
sidenq/  and  maintained  there  solely  by  the 
recollection  of  the  victory  at  New  Orleans^ 
Here  recollection,  and  military  glare,  reverse  the 
action  of  their  ever  previous  attributes,  and  be- 
come stronger,  instead  of  weaker,  upon  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  victory  at  New  Orleans  was  gain- 
ed in  the  first  week  of  the  year  1815 ;  and  did 
not  bear  this  presidential  fruit  until  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  until  three  previ- 
ous good  seasons  had  passed  without  production. 
There  was  a  presidential  election  in  1816,  when 
the  victory  was  fresh,  and  the  country  ringing, 
and  imaginations  dazzled  with  it :  but  it  did  not 
inako  Jackson  President,  or  even  bring  him  for- 
ward as  a  candidate.  The  same  four  years  after- 
wards, at  the  election  of  1820 — not  even  a  can- 
didate then.  Four  years  still  later,  at  the  election 
of  1824,  he  became  a  candidate,  and — ^was  not 
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elected; — ^receiving  but  99  electoral  rotes  out  of 
261.  In  the  year  1828  he  was  first  elected,  re- 
ceiving 178. out  of  261  votes;  and  in  1832  he 
was  a  second  time  elected,  receiving  219  out 
of  288  votes.  Surely  there  must  have  been 
something  besides  an  old  military  recollection  to 
make  these  two  elections  so  different  from  the 
two  former;  and  there  was!  That  something 
else  was  principle!  and  the  same  that  I  have 
stated  in  the  begmning  of  this  chapter  as  enter- 
ing into  the  canvass  of  1828,  and  ruling  its  issue. 
I  pass  on  to  the  last  disparagement  ^^  A  victory 
which  was  a  very  ordinary  achievement,  and  only 
to  be  remembered  where  battles  were  rare." 
Such  was  not  the  battle  at  New  Orleans.  It 
was  no  ordinary  achievement  It  was  a  victory 
of  4,600  citizens  just  called  from  their  homes, 
without  knowledge  of  scientific  war,  under  a  lead- 
er as  little  schooled  as  themselves  in  that  parti- 
cular, without  other  advantages  than  a  slight 
field  work  (a  ditch  and  a  bank  of  earth)  hastily 
thrown  up— over  double  their  numbers  of 
British  veterans,  survivors  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  victors  in  the  Peninsula  and 
at  Toulouse,  under  trained  generals  of  the  Wel- 
lington school,  and  with  a  disparity  of  loss  never 
before  witnessed.  On  one  side  700  killed  (in- 
cluding the  first,  second  and  third  generals); 
1400  wounded;  500  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
other,  six  privates  killed,  and  seven  wounded; 
and  the  total  repulse  of  an  invading  army  which 
instantly  fled  to  its  "  wooden  walls,"  and  never 
again  placed  a  hostile  foot  on  American  soil. 
Such  an  achievement  is  not  ordinary,  much  less 
"very"  ordinary.  Does  Mons.  de  Tocqueville 
judge  the  importance  of  victories  by  the  num- 
bers engaged,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  shed, 
or  by  their  consequences  ?  If  the  former,  the 
cannonade  on  the  heights  of  Valmy  (which  was 
not  a  battle,  nor  even  a  combat,  but  a  distant 
cannon  firing  in  which  few  were  hurt),  must 
seem  to  him  a  very  insignificant  affair.  Yet  it 
did  what  the  marvellous  victories  of  Champau- 
bert,  Montmirail,  OhSiteau-Thieny,  Vauchamps 
and  Montereau  could  not  do — ^turned  back  the 
invader,  and  saved  the  soil  of  France  from  the 
iron  hoof  of  the  conqueror's  horse!  and  was 
commemorated  twelve  years  afterwards  by  the 
great  emperor  in  a  ducal  title  bestowed  upon  one 
of  its  generals.  The  victory  at  New  Orleans 
did  what  the  connonade  at  Valmy  did— drove  back 
the  invader !  and  also  what  it  did  not  do— de* 
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stroyed  the  one  fourth  part  of  his  force.  And, 
ihercforo,  it  is  not  to  be  disparaged,  and  will  not 
be,  by  any  one  who  judges  victories  by  their 
consequences,  instead  of  by  the  numbers  engaged. 
And  so  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  will  remain 
in  hiiitory  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  low  opinion  which  the 
writ'.T  on  American  democracy  entertains  of  it 
But  ^loiis.  de  Tocqueville's  disparagement  of 
General  Jackson,  and  his  achievement,  does  not 
stop  at  him  and  his  victory.  It  goes  beyond 
both,  and  reaches  the  American  people,  their  re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  elective  franchise : 
[t  represents  the  people  as  incapable  of  self- 
government— as  led  off  by  a  little  military  glare 
to  elect  a  man  twice  President  who  had  not  one 
qualification  for  the  place,  who  was  violent  and 
mediocre,  and  whom  the  enlightened  classes  op- 
posed :  all  most  unjustly  said,  but  still  to  pass 
for  American  history  in  Europe,  and  with  some 
Americans  at  home. 

Regard  for  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  is  the  cause 
of  this  correction  of  his  errors :  it  is  a  piece  of 
respect  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the  riffiraff  of 
European  writers  who  come  here  to  pick  up  the 
gossip  of  the  highways,  to  sell  it  in  Europe  for 
American  history,  and  to  requite  with  defamar 
tion  the  hospitalities  of  our  houses.  He  is  not 
of  that  class :  he  is  above  it :  he  is  evidently  not 
intentionally  unjust  But  he  is  the  victim  of  the 
company  which  he  kept  while  among  us ;  and  his 
book  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  impositions 
practised  upon  him.  The  character  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  cause  of  republican  government, 
require  his  errors  to  be  corrected :  and,  unhap- 
pily, I  shall  have  Airther  occasion  to  perform 
that  duty. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

BETIRINa  OF  MR.  MACON. 

Philosophic  in  his  temperament  and  wise  in  his 
conduct,  governed  in  all  his  actions  by  reason 
and  judgment,  aud  deeply  imbued  with  Bible 
miages,  this  virtuous  and  patriotic  man  (whom 
Mr.  Jefferson  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans)  " 
had  long  fixed  the  term  of  his  political  existence 
at  the  age  which  the  Psalmist  assigns  for  the 


Ihnit  of  manly  life :  "  The  days  of  our  years « 
threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  leasonof 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  thej 
strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cat  o£ 
and  we  fiy  away. "  He  touched  that  age  is 
1828 ;  and,  true  to  all  his  purposes,  he  was  tnK 
to  his  resolve  in  this,  and  executed  it  with  tk 
quietude  and  indifference  of  an  ordinaITtTaI£a^ 
tion.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  third  senatonL 
term,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  facultis 
of  mind  and  body ;  but  his  time  for  retiranfflt 
had  come — the  time  fixed  by  himself;  butfixfli 
upon  conviction  and  for  well-considered  reason 
and  inexorable  to  him  as  if  fixed  by  fate.  T9 
the  friends  who  urged  him  to  remain  to  the  eod 
of  his  term,  and  who  insisted  that  his  miDdvti 
as  good  as  ever,  he  would  answer,  that  itv£ 
good  enough  yet  to  let  him  know  that  he  (fB^ 
to  quit  office  before  his  mind  quit  him,  and  tbtf 
he  did  not  mean  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  Ardihisbflf 
of  Grenada.  He  resigned  his  senatorial  lisafifi 
as  he  had  worn  them — ^meekly,  unostentatioasly. 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  Gevd 
Assembly  of  his  State; — ^and  gave  to  repose «i 
home  that  interval  of  thought  and  quietude  vb^ 
every  wise  man  would  wish  to  place  between  t* 
turmoil  of  life  and  the  stillness  of  etenutj-  H« 
had  nine  years  of  this  tranquil  enjoyment,  vd 
died  without  pain  or  suffering  June  29thj  1^- 
— characteristic  in  death  as  in  lifb.  It  was  ep 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  felt  that  the  aJ- 
preme  hour  had  come,  had  himself  full-<ir^ 
with  his  habitual  neatness,  walked  in  the  rooe 
and  lay  upon  the  bed,  by  turns  conversing  ti^^ 
ly  with  those  who  were  about  him,  and  shotn* 
by  his  conduct  that  he  was  ready  and  waiting,^ 
hurrying  nothing.  It  was  the  death  of  Socrat* 
aU  but  the  hemlock,  and  in  that  fuU  faith  ^'^ 
which  the  Grecian  sage  had  only  a  glimmei^^' 
He  directed  his  own  grave  on  the  point  of  a  steni^ 
ridge  (where  nobody  would  wish  to  plonp) 
and  covered  with  a  pile  of  rough  flint-ston^ 
(which  nobody  would  wish  to  build  with),  dc^ 
ing  this  sterility  and  the  uselessncss  of  this  rocs 
the  best  security  for  that  undisturbed  repose  o 
the  bones  which  is  still  desirable  to  those  ? 
are  indifferent  to  monuments. 

In  almost  all  strongly-marked  characters  tb^^ 
is  usually  some  incident  or  sign,  in  eariy  ^ 
which  shows  that  character,  and  reveals  to  ^ 
close  observer  the  type  of  the  future  man-  ^ 
it  was  with  Ifr.  Macon.    His  finnneea,  i«>' P** 
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triotism,  his  self-denial,  his  deyotion  to  duty 
and  disregard  of  office  and  emolument ;  his  mod- 
esty, integrity,  BeIf-<»ntrol,  and  suhjection  of 
conduct  to  the  convictions  of  reason  and  the  dic- 
tates of  virtue,  all  so  steadily  exemplified  in  a 
long  life,  were  all  shown  from  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  in  the  miniature  representation  of  indi- 
vidual action,  and  only  confirmed  in  the  subse- 
quent public  exhibitions  of  along,  beautiful,  and 
exalted  career. 

He  was  of  that  age,  and  a  student  at  Princeton 
college,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  A  small  volunteer  corps  was 
then  on  the  Delaware.  He  quit  his  books,  join- 
ed it,  served  a  term,  returned  to  Princeton,  and 
resumed  his  studies.  In  the  year  1778  the  South- 
cm  States  had  become  a  battle-field,  big  with 
their  own  fate,  and  possibly  involving  the  issue 
of  the  war.  British  fleets  and  armies  appeared 
there,  strongly  supported  by  the  friends  of  the 
British  cause ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  South 
was  fully  counted  upon.  Help  was  needed  in 
these  States ;  and  Mr.  Macon,  quitting  college, 
returned  to  his  native  county  in  North  Carolina, 
joined  a  militia  company  as  a  private,  and  march- 
ed to  South  Carolina — then  the  theatre  of  the 
enemy's  operations.  He  had  his  share  in  all  the 
hardships  and  disasters  of  that  trying  time ;  was 
at  the  fall  of  Fort  Moultrie,  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton, defeat  at  Camden ;  and  in  the  rapid  winter 
retreat  across  the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  in  the  camp  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tad- 
kin  when  the  sudden  flooding  of  that  river,  in 
the  brief  interval  between  the  crossing  of  the 
Americans  and  the  coming  up  of  the  British,  ar- 
rested the  pursuit  of  Cornwallis,  and  enabled 
Greene  to  allow  some  rest  to  his  wearied  and 
exhausted  men.  In  this  camp,  destitute  of  every 
thing  and  with  gloomy  prospects  ahead,  a  sum- 
mons came  to  Mr.  Macon  from  the  Qovemor  of 
North  Carolina^  requiring  him  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  a  member,  without  his  knowledge, 
by  the  people  of  his  county.  He  refused  to  go: 
and  the  inddent  being  talked  of  through  the 
camp,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general. 
Greene  was  a  man  himself,  and  able  to  know  a 
maiu  He  felt  at  once  that^  if  this  report  was  true, 
this  young  soldier  was  no  common  character;  and 
determined  to  verify  the  fact.  He  sent  for  the 
young  man,  inquired  of  him,  heard  the  truth, 
and  then  asked  for  the  reason  of  this  unexpected 


conduct — this  preference  for  a  suffering  camp 
over  a  comfortable  scat  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly*? Mr.  Macon  answered  him,  in  his  quaint 
and  sententious  way,  that  he  had  seen  the  faces 
of  the  British  many  times,  but  had  never  seen 
their  backs,  and  meant  to  stay  in  the  army  till 
he  did.  Greene  instantly  saw  the  material  the 
young  man  was  made  of,  and  the  handle  by 
which  he  was  to  be  worked.  That  material  was 
patriotism;  that  handle  a  sense  of  duty;  and 
laying  hold  of  this  handle,  he  quickly  worked 
the  young  soldier  into  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  one  that  he  had  arrived  at.  He  told  him  he 
could  do  more  good  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  than  as  a  soldier ;  that  in  the  army 
he  was  but  one  man,  and  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly he  might  obtain  many,  with  the  supplies 
they  needed,  by  showing  the  destitution  and 
suffering  which  he  had  seen  in  the  camp ;  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  go.  This  view  of  duty 
and  usefulness  was  decisive.  Mr.  Macon  obeyed 
the  Governor's  summons ;  and  by  his  represen- 
tations contributed  to  obtain  the  supplies  which 
enabled  Greene  to  turnback  and  face  Cornwallis, 
— fight  him,  cripple  him,  drive  him  further  back 
than  he  had  advanced  (for  Wilmington  is  South 
of  Camden),  disable  him  from  remaining  in  the 
South  (of  which,  up  to  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  master)  ;  and  sending 
liim  to  Yorktown,  where  he  was  captured,  and 
the  war  ended. 

The  philosophy  of  history  has  not  yet  laid  hold 
of  the  battle  of  Guilford,  its  consequences  and 
effects.  That  battle  made  the  capture  at  York- 
town.  The  events  are  told  in  every  history: 
their  connection  and  dependence  in  none.  It 
broke  up  the  plan  of  ComwalUs  in  the  South,  and 
changed  the  plan  of  Washington  in  the  North. 
Cornwallis  was  to  subdue  the  Southern  States, 
and  was  doing  it  until  Greene  turned  upon  him 
at  Guilford.  Washington  was  occupied  with 
Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  then  in  New- York,  with 
12,000  British  troops.  He  had  formed  the  heroic 
design  to  capture  Clinton  and  his  army  (the 
French  fieet  co-operating)  in  that  city,  and  there- 
by putting  an  end  to  the  war.  All  his  preparar 
tions  were  going  on  for  that  grand  consumdiation 
when  he  got  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
the  retreat  of  Cornwallis  to  Wilmington,  his  in- 
ability to  keep  the  field  in  the  South,  and  his 
return  northward  through  the  lower  part  of 
Virginia    He  saw  his  advantage-^an  easier  prey 
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— «nd  the  same  result,  if  suocessful.  Gomwallis 
or  Clinton,  cither  of  them  captured,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Washington  changed  his 
plan,  deceived  Clinton,  moved  rapidlj  upon  the 
weaker  general,  captured  him  and  his  7000  men ; 
and  ended  the  revolutionary  war.  The  battle 
of  Guilford  put  that  capture  into  Washington's 
hands ;  and  thus  Guilford  and  Yorktown  became 
connected ;  and  the  philosophy  of  history  shows 
their  dependence,  and  that  the  lesser  event  was 
father  to  the  greater.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina gave  General  Greene  25,000  acres  of  west- 
em  land  for  that  day's  work,  now  worth  a  million 
of  dollars ;  but  the  day  itself  has  not  yet  obtain- 
ed its  proper  place  in  American  history. 

The  military  life  of  Mr.  Macon  finished  with 
his  departure  from  the  camp  on  the  Yadkin,  and 
his  civil  public  life  commenced  on  his  arrival  at 
the  General  Assembly,  to  which  he  had  been 
summoned — that  civil  public  life  in  which  he  was 
continued  above  forty  years  by  free  elections — 
representative  in  Congress  under  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  long  the 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  senator  in  Congress  un- 
der Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams ; 
and  often  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
until  voluntarily  declining ;  twice  refusing  to  be 
Postmaster  General  under  Jefferson ;  never  tak- 
ing any  oflice  but  that  to  which  he  was  elected ; 
and  resigning  his  last  senatorial  term  when  it 
was  only  half  run.  But  a  characteristic  trait 
remams  to  be  told  of  his  military  life — one  that 
has  neither  precedent  nor  imitation  (the  example 
of  Washington  being  out  of  the  line  of  compari- 
son) :  he  refused  to  receive  pay,  or  to  accept  pro- 
motion, and  served  three  years  as  a  private 
through  mere  devotion  to  his  country.  And  all 
the  long  length  of  his  life  was  conformable  to  this 
patriotic  and  disinterested  beginning :  and  thus 
the  patriotic  principles  of  the  future  senator  were 
all  revealed  in  early  life,  and  in  the  obscurity  of 
an  unknown  situation.  Conformably  to  this  be- 
ginning, he  refused  to  take  any  thing  under  the 
modem  acts  of  Congress  for  the  behefit  of  the 
surviving  ofScers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  voted  against  them  all,  saying  they  had  suf- 
fered alike  (citizens  and  military),  and  all  been 
rewarded  together  in  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence ;  that  the  debt  to  the  army  had  been 
settled  by  pay,  by  pensions  to  the  wounded,  by 
half-pay  and  land  to  the  ofSoers ;  that  no  mili- 
tary claim  could  be  founded  on  depreciated  con- 


tinental paper  money,  from  which  the  crd 
functionaries  who  performed  service,  and  the  far- 
mers who  furnished  supplies,  suffered  as  mudi 
as  any.  On  this  principle  he  voted  against  the 
bill  for  Lafayette,  against  all  the  modem  reTo- 
lutionary  pensions  and  land  bounty  acts,  and 
refused  to  take  any  thing  under  them  (for  ma&j 
were  applicable  to  himself). 

His  political  principles  were  deep-rooted,  iob- 
nate,  subject  to  no  change  and  to  no  machinerr 
of  party.  He  was  democratic  in  the  broad  seose 
pf  the  word,  as  signifying  a  capacity  in  the  people 
for  self-government;  and  in  its  party  sense,  as 
in  favor  of  a  plain  and  economical  administra 
tion  of  the  federal  government,  and  against  lali- 
tudinarian  constmctions  of  the  constitution.  He 
was  a  party  man,  not  in  the  hackneyed  sense  <^ 
the  word,  but  only  where  principle  was  concern- 
ed ;  and  was  independent  of  party  in  all  his  so- 
cial relations,  and  in  all  the  proceedings  whidi 
he  disapproved.  Of  this  he  gave  a  strong  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  General  Hamilton,  whom 
he  deemed  honorable  and  patriotic ;  and  utterly 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  a  movement  propos^ 
to  affect  him  personally,  though  politically  op- 
posed to  him.  He  venerated  Washington,  ad- 
mired the  varied  abilities  and  high  qualities  of 
Hamilton ;  and  esteemed  and  respected  the  cnu< 
nent  federal  gentlemen  of  his  time.  He  bad  $1- 
fectionate  regard  for  Madison  and  Monroe  ;  bit 
Mr.  Jeff^son  was  to  him  the  full  and  perfect 
exemplification  of  the  republican  statesman. 
His  almost  fifty  years  of  personal  and  political 
friendship  and  association  with  Mr.  Randolph  is 
historical,  and  indissolubly  connects  their  name» 
and  memories  in  the  recollection  of  their  friends, 
and  in  history,  if  it  does  them  justice.  He  was 
the  early  friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  intimate 
with  him  when  he  was  a  senator  in  Congross 
under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams; 
and  was  able  to  tell  Congress  and  the  world  who 
he  was  when  he  began  to  astonish  Europe  and 
America  by  his  victories.  He  was  the  kind  ob- 
server of  the  conduct  of  young  men,  encourag- 
ing them  by  judicious  commendation  when  h« 
saw  them  making  efforts  to  become  useful  and 
respectable,  and  never  noting  their  faults^  He 
was  just  m  all  things,  and  in  that  most  difficult 
of  all  things,  judging  political  opponents, — to 
whom  he  would  do  no  wrong,  not  merely  in 
word  or  act,  but  in  thought.  He  spoke  frequent- 
ly in  Congress,  always  to  the  pointy  and  briefiy 
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and  wisely ;  and  was  one  of  those  speakers  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  described  Dr.  Franklin  to  have 
been — a  speaker  of  no  pretension  and  great  per- 
formance,— who  spoke  more  good  sense  while  he 
was  getting  up  out  of  his  chiur,  and  getting  back 
into  it,  than  many  others  did  in  long  discourses  ; 
and  he  suffered  no  reporter  to  dress  up  a  speech 
for  him. 

He  was  above  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  also 
above  dependence  and  idleness;  and,  like  an  old 
Roman  of  the  elder  Cato's  time,  worked  in  the 
fields  at  the  head  of  his  slaves  in  the  intervals 
of  public  duty ;  and  did  not  cease  this  labor  until 
advancing  age  rendered  him  unable  to  stand  the 
hot  sun  of  summer — the  only  season  of  the  year 
when  senatorial  duties  left  him  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low the  plough,  or  handle  the  hoe.  I  think  it 
was  the  summer  of  1817, — ^that  was  the  last  time 
(he  told  me)  he  tried  it,  and  found  the  sun  too 
hot  for  him — ^then  sixty  years  of  age,  a  senator, 
and  the  refuser  of  all  office.  How  often  I  think 
of  him,  when  I  see  at  Washington  robustious 
men  going  through  a  scene  of  supplication,  tribu- 
lation, and  degradation,  to  obtam  office,  which 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  does  not  impose  upon 
the  vilest  sinner !  His  fields,  his  flocks,  and  his 
herds  yielded  an  ample  supply  of  domestic  pro- 
ductions. A  small  crop  of  tobacco — three  hogs- 
heads when  the  season  was  good,  two  when  bad 
— purchased  the  exotics  which  comfort  and  ne- 
cessity required,  and  which  the  farm  did  not  pro- 
duce. He  was  not  rich,  but  rich  enough  to  dis- 
pense hospitality  and  charity,  to  receive  all  guests 
in  his  house,  from  the  President  to  the  day  la- 
borer— ^no  other  title  being  necessary  to  enter 
bis  house  but  that  of  an  honest  man;  rich 
enough  to  bring  up  his  family  (two  daughters) 
as  accomplished  ladies^  and  marry  them  to  ao- 
complished  gentlemen— one  to  William  Martin, 
Esq.,  the  other  to  William  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Roan- 
oke, my  early  school-fellow  and  friend  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  as  he  went,  and  never  to  owe  a 
dollar  to  any  man. 

He  was  steadfast  in  his  friendships,  and  would 
stake  himself  for  a  friend,  but  would  violate  no 
point  of  public  duty  to  please  or  oblige  him.  Of 
this  his  relations  with  Mr.  Randolph  gave  a  sig- 
nal instance.  He  drew  a  knife  to  defend  him  m 
the  theatre  at  Philadelphia,  when  menaced  by 
some  naval  and  military  officers  for  words 
epoken  in  debate,  and  deemed  offensive  to  their 


professions ;  yet,  when  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  displaced  Mr.  Randolph  from 
the  head  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
because  the  chairman  of  that  committee  should 
be  on  terms  of  political  friendship  with  the  ad- 
ministration,—-which  Mr.  Randolph  had  then 
ceased  to  be  with  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Ho  was 
above  executive  office,  even  the  highest  the 
President  could  give ;  but  not  above  the  lowest 
the  people  could  give,  taking  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace  in  his  county,  and  refusmg  that  of  Post- 
master-General at  Washington.  He  was  op- 
posed to  nepotism,  and  to  all  quartering  of  his 
connections  on  the  government;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  forty-years'  service,  with  the  abso* 
lute  friendship  of  many  administrations  and  the 
perfect  respect  of  all,  he  never  had  office  or  con- 
tract for  any  of  his  blood.  He  refused  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  but  took  the 
place  of  elector  on  the  Van  Buren  ticket  in  1836. 
He  was  against  paper  money  and  the  pi^)er  sys- 
tem, and  was  accustomed  to  present  the  strong 
argument  against  both  in  ihe  simple  phrase,  that 
this  was  a  hard-money  government^  made  by 
hardrmoney  men,  who  had  seen  the  evil  of  paper- 
money,  and  meant  to  save  their  posterity  from  it 
He  was  opposed  to  securityships,  and  held  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  entangled  in  the  affairs 
of  another,  and  that  the  interested  parties  alone 
— ^those  who  expected  to  find  their  profit  in  the 
transaction — should  bear  the  bad  consequences, 
as  well  as  enjoy  the  good  ones,  of  their  own 
dealings.  He  never  called  any  one  "friend" 
without  bein^  so ;  and  never  expressed  faith  in 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  man  without  acting 
up  to  the  declaration  when  the  occasion  required 
it.  Thus,  in  constituting  his  friend  Weldon  N. 
Edwards,  Esq.,  his  testamentary  and  sole  execu- 
tor, with  large  discretionary  powers,  he  left  all 
to  his  honor,  and  forbid  him  to  account  to  any 
court  or  power  lor  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  execute  that  trust.  This  prohibition 
was  so  characteristic,  and  so  honorable  to  both 
parties,  and  has  been  so  well  justified  by  the 
event,  that  I  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  copied 
from  his  will,  to  wit: 

"I  subjoin  the  following,  m  my  own  hand- 
writing, as  a  codicil  to  this  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, and  direct  that  it  be  a  part  thereof — that 
is  to  say,  having  full  faith  in  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  my  executor  above  named,  he  shall  not 
be  held  to  account  to  any  court  or  power  what* 
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ever  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust  confided  by 
me  to  him  in  and  by  the  foregoing  will." 

And  the  event  has  proved  that  his  judgment, 
as  always,  committed  no  mistake  when  it  be- 
sto  X  od  that  confidence.  He  had  his  peculiarities — 
idiosyncracies,  if  any  one  pleases — but  they  were 
born  with  him,  suited  to  him^  constituting  a  part  of 
his  character,  and  necessary  to  its  completeness. 
He  never  subscribed  to  charities,  but  gave,  and 
freely,  according  to  his  means — ^the  left  hand  not 
knowing  what  the  right  hand  did.  He  never 
subscribed  for  new  books,  giving  as  a  reason  to 
the  soliciting  agent,  that  nobody  purchased  his 
tobacco  until  it  was  inspected;  and  he  could 
buy  no  boQk  until  he  liad  examined  it.  He 
would  not  attend  the  Congress  Presidential  Cau- 
cus of  1824,  although  it  was  sure  to  nominate 
his  own  choice  (Mr.  Crawford) ;  and,  when  a 
reason  was  wanted,  he  gave  it  in  the  brief  answer 
that  he  attended  one  once  and  they  cheated  him, 
and  he  had  said  that  he  would  never  attend 
another.  He  always  wore  the  same  dress — ^that 
is  to  say,  a  suit  of  the  same  material,  cut,  and 
color,  superfine  navy  blue — ^the  whole  suit  from 
the  same  piece,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  always  replaced  by  a  new 
one  before  it  showed  age.  He  was  neat  in  his 
person,  always  wore  fine  linen,  a  fine  cambric 
stock,  a  fine  fur  hat  with  a  brim  to  it,  fair  top- 
boots — ^the  boot  outside  of  the  pantaloons,  on  the 
principle  that  leather  was  stronger  than  cloth. 
He  would  wear  no  man's  honors,  and  when  com- 
plimented on  the  report  on  the  Panama  mission, 
which,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  he  had  presented  to  the  Senate,  he 
would  answer,  "  Yes ;  it  is  a  good  report ;  Taze- 
well wrote  it."  Left  to  himself,  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  last  place,  and  the  lowest  seat  any 
where;  but  in  his  representative  capacity  he 
would  suffer  no  derogation  of  a  constitutional  or 
of  a  popular  right.  Thus,  when  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  a  place  behind  the  President's 


Secretaries  had  been  assigned  him  in  some  cere- 
mony, he  disr^arded  the  programme ;  and.  is 
the  elect  of  the  elect  of  all  the  people,  took  ii£ 
place  next  after  those  whom  the  national  txjU 
had  elected.  And  in  1803,  on  the  question  » 
cliange  the  form  of  voting  for  President  asl 
Vice-President,  and  the  vote  wanting  one  of  tk 
constitutional  number  of  two  thirds,  he  reastai 
the  rule  of  the  House  which  restricted  tb: 
speaker's  vote  to  a  tie,  or  to  a  vote  which  wooid 
make  a  tie, — claimed  his  constitutional  right  t« 
vote  as  a  member,  obtained  it,  gave  the  vote, 
made  the  two  thirds,  and  carried  the  amei>> 
ment.  And,  what  may  well  be  deemed  idio^- 
cratic  in  these  days,  he  was  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  his  minor  duties  to  the  &3t&2; 
attending  its  sittings  to  the  moment,  attendok: 
all  the  committees  to  which  he  was  appcHoted 
attending  all  the  funerals  of  the  membei^ 
and  officers  of  the  Houses,  always  in  time  ii 
every  place  where  duty  required  him ;  and  re- 
fusing double  mileage  for  one  travelling,  when 
elected  from  the  House  of  KepresentatiTes  to  lb- 
Senate,  or  summoned  to  an  extra  scsaon.  Bt 
was  an  habitual  reader  and  student  of  the  Bibk 
a  pious  and  religious  man,  and  of  the  "  BaptiM 
persuasion,^^  as  he  was  accustomed  to  exp^es^  i*. 
1  have  a  pleasure  in  recalling  the  Tecollccti<  r^ 
of  this  wise,  just,  and  good  man,  and  in  vrritiL^ 
them  down,  not  without  profit,  I  hope,  to  ri<i?; 
generations,  and  at  least  as  extending  the  kiiow- 
ledge  of  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  our  independence,  and  for  the  form  of 
government  which  they  estabUshed  for  us.  Mr. 
Macon  was  the  real  Cindnnatus  of  Axnerica,  Ibe 
pride  and  ornament  of  my  native  State,  my  he- 
reditary friend  through  four  generations,  mr 
mentor  in  the  first  seven  years  of  my  senatoral. 
and  the  last  seven  of  his  senatorial  life ;  and  & 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  filial  afiection  mingles 
itself  with  this  discharge  of  historical  duty  to  his 
memory. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

COMMENCEMENT   OF  GENERAL    JACKSON^   AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

Ok  the  4tli  of  March,  1829,  the  new  President 
was  maugur&ted,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  delivered  the  address  which  belongs  to  the 
occasion ;  and  which,  like  all  of  its  class,  was  a 
general  declaration  of  the  political  principles  by 
which  the  new  administration  would  be  guided. 
The  general  terms  in  which  such  addresses  are 
necessarily  oonceiyed  preclude  the  possibility  of 
minute  practical  yiews,  and  leave  to' time  and 
events  the  qualification  of  the  general  declarations. 
Such  declarations  are  always  in  harmony  with 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  new  President's 
election  had  been  made,  and  generally  agreeable 
to  his  supporters,  without  being  repulsive  to  his 
opponents;  harmony  and  conciliation  being  an 
especial  object  with  every  new  administration. 
So  of  General  Jackson's  inaugural  address  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  a  general  chart  of  demo- 
cratic principles ;  but  of  which  a  few  paragraphs 
will  bear  reproduction  in  this  work,  as  being 
either  new  and  strong,  or  a  revival  of  good  old 
principles,  of  late  n^lected.  Thus:  as  a  military 
man  his  election  had  been  deprecated  as  possibly 
leading  to  a  military  administration :  on  the  con- 
trary he  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  standing  armies,  and  subordination  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  authority:  '* Considering 
standing  armies  as  dangerous  to  free  govern- 
ment, in  time  of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek  to  en- 
large oar  present  establishment ;  nor  disregard 


that  salutary  lesson  of  poUtical  experience  which 
teaches  that  the  military  should  be  held  subor- 
dinate to  the  civil  power. "  On  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  economy,  and  freedom  from  publK 
debt,  he  said :  "  Under  every  aspect  in  which  it 
can  bo  considered,  it  would  appear  that  advantage 
must  result  from  the  observance  of  a  strict  and 
faithful  economy.  This  I  shaU  aim  at  the  more 
anxiously,  both  because  it  will  facilitate  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  national  debt — the  unneces- 
sary duration  of  which  is  incompatible  with  real 
independence; — and  because  It  will  counteract 
that  tendency  to  public  and  private  profligacy 
which  a  profiise  expenditure  of  money  by  the 
government  is  but  too  apt  to  engender."  Reform 
of  abuses  and  non-interference  with  elections, 
were  thus  enforced :  ^  The  recent  demonstration 
of  public  sentiment  inscribes,  on  the  list  of  ex- 
ecutive duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be 
overlooked,  the  task  of  reform,  which  will  re- 
quire, particularly,  the  oorrection  of  those  abases 
that  have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal 
government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of 
elections. "  The  oath  of  office  was  administered 
by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice,  Marshall,  to  whom 
that  duty  had  belonged  for  about  thirty  years. 
The  Senate,  according  to  custom,  having  been 
convened  in  extra  session  for  the  occasion,  the 
cabinet  appointments  were  immediately  sent  in 
and  confirmed.  They  were,  Martin  Van  Buren. 
of  New-York,  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  James  A. 
Hamilton,  of  New- York,  son  of  the  late  Qcneral 
Hamilton,  being  charged  with  the  duties  of  the 
office  until  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  enter  upon 
I  them);  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  j  John  H.  Eaton,  of 
Tennessee,  Secretary  at  War;  John  Branch,  of 
North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  M. 
Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General ;  William 
T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ; 
those  who  constituted  the  late  cabinet,  under 
Mr.  Adams,  only  one  of  them,  (Mr.  John 
McLean,  the  Postmaster  General,)  classed  poli- 
tically with  General  Jackson;  and  a  vacancy 
having  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Trimble,  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  McLean  was  appointed  to  fiU  it; 
and  a  further  vacancy  soon  after  occurring,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod  Washington 
(nephew  of  General  Washington),  Mr.  Henry 
Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  Twenty-first  Congress  dated  the 
commencement  of  its  legal  existence  on  the  day 
of  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration , 
and  its  members  were  as  follows : 

SENATE. 

Maine— John  Holmes,  Peleg  Sprague. 

New  Hampshire— Samuel  Bell,  Levi  Wood- 
bury. 

Massachusetts — Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Daniel 
Webster. 

Connecticut — Samuel  A.  FootuOalvin  Willey. 

Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  Ai^er 
Bobbins. 

Vermont — Dudley  Chase,  Horatio  Seymour. 

New-York— Nathan  Sanford,  Charles  E.  Dud- 
ley. 

New  Jersey — Theodore  Frelmghuysen,  Mah- 
lon  Dickerson. 

Pennsylvania — William  Marks,  Isaac  D. 
Barnard. 

Delaware — John  M.  Clayton,  (  Vacant.) 

Maryland — Samuel  Smith,  Ezekiel  F.  Cham- 
bers. 

Virginia— L.  W.  TazeweU,  John  Tyler, 

North  Carolina — James  Iredell,  ^Facan^ 

South  Carolina — ^William  Smith,  Robert  Y; 
Himie. 

Georgia — George  M.  Troup.  John  Forsyth. 

Kentucky — John  Rowan.  George  M.  Bibb. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  Wnite,  Felix  Grundy. 

Ohio — ^Benjamin  Ruggles,  Jacob  Burnet. 

Louisiana— Josiah  S.  Johnston,  Edward  Liv- 
in«ton. 

Indiana — ^William  Hendricks,  James  Noble. 

Mississippi — ^Powliatan  Ellis.  (  Vacant) 

Illinois — ^Elias  K.  Kane,  John  McLane. 

Alabama — John  McKinley,  William  R.  King. 

Missouri — David  Barton,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVE8. 

Maine — John  Anderson,  Samuel  Butman, 
George  Evans,  Rufus  Mclntire,  James  W.  Ripley, 
Joseph  F.  Wingato— 6.    (  One  vacant.) 


New  Hampshire — John  Brodhead,  Thositti 
Chandler,  Jossph  Hanunons,  JoDAthan  Hairer    ! 
Henry  Hubbanl,  John  W.  Weeks— 6. 

MAissACHUSETTS — Johu  Bailey,  Issac  C.  Bat« 
B.  W.  Crowninshield,  John  Davis,  Henir  W. 
D  wight,  Edward  Everett,  Benjamin  Gorhas. 
George  Grennell,  jr.,  James  L.  Hodges,  Joseph 
G.  Kendall,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Richard^^s. 
John  Vamum — 13. 

Rhode  Island — ^Tristam  Burgess^  Dutee  J. 
Pearce— 2. 

Connecticut — Noyes  Barber.  Wm.  W.  Ells- 
worth, J.  W.  Huntington,  Ralpn  J.  IngersoL 
W.  L.  Storrs,  Eben  Young— 6. 

Vermont — William  Cahoon,  Horace  ETCrett 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Rollin  C.  MallarT.  Benjaoai 
Swift-5. 

New- York — William  G.  Angel,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Thomas  Beekman,  Abraham  Bockee,  Peta* 
I.  tiorst,  C.  C.  Oambreleng,  Jacob  CrochercEs 
Timothy  Childs,  Henry  B.  Cowles,  Hector  Crais. 
Charlcs  G.  Dewitt,  John  D.  Dickinson,  Jolis 
Earll,  jr.,George  Fisher,  Isaac  Finch,  Michael  Rvd- 
man,  Joseph  Hawkins,  Jehiel  H.  Halsey,  Pcrkis-: 
King,  James  W.  Lent,  John  Magee,  Henir  C 
Martindale,  Robert  Monell,  Thomas  Maxwell  £. 
Norton,  Gershom  Powers,  Robert  S.  Rose,  Hai- 
ly  R.  Storrs,  James  Strong,  Ambrose  Spencer. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Gulian.  C. 
Verplanck,  Campbell  P.  White— 34. 

New  Jersey — ^Lewis  Condict  I^hard  M. 
Cooper,  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Isaac  Piersoo. 
James  F.  Randolph,  Samuel  Swan — 6. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan,  Richard 
Coulter,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  Joshua  Eracs. 
Chaunoey  Forward,  Joseph  Fiy,  jr.,  James  Foiti 
Innes  Green,  John  Gilmore,  Joseph  Hempluli 
Peter  Ihrie,  jr.,  Thomas  Irwin,  Adam  Kna; 
George  G.  Leiper^  H.  A.  Muhlenburg,  Aim 
Marr,  Daniel  H.  Miller,  William  McCreery,  Wil- 
liam Ramsay,  John  Soott,  Philander  Stephens. 
John  B.  Sterigere,  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Samud 
Smith,  Thomas  H.  Sill^25.    (One  voeon/.) 

Delaware — Kensy  Johns,  jr. — ^1. 

Maryland — Elias  Brown,  Clement  Dorser, 
Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Geoxge  E.  Mitchell,  A& 
chael  C.  Sprigg,  Benedict  L  Semmes,  Richard 
Spencer,  George  C.  Washington,  Ephraim  K. 
Wilson— 9. 

Virginia — Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen, 
Wm.  S.  Archer,  Wm.  Armstrong,  jr.,  John  S. 
Barbour,  Philip  P.  Barbour,  J.  T.  Boulding; 
Richard  Coke,  jr.,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne, 
Robert  B.  Craig,  Philip  Doddridge,  Thontts 
Davenport,  William  F.  Gordon,  Lewis  Max- 
well, Charles  F.  Mercer,  William  McCoy, 
Thomas  Newton,  John  Roane,  Alexander  Smyth, 
Andrew  Steyenson,  John  Taliaferro,  James 
Trezvant— 22. 

North  Carolina— Willis  Alston,  Daniel  L. 
Barringer,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  H.  W.  Conner, 
Edmund  Deberry,  Edward  B.  Dudley,  Thomas 
H.  Hall,  Robert  Potter,  William  B.  Shepatd, 
Augustine  H.  Sh^perd,  Jesse  Speight^  Lewis 
^  illiams— 12.    (  One  vacant,) 
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South  Carolina — Robert  W. Barnwell,  James 
Blair,  John  Campbell,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Drayton,  William  D.  Martin,  George 
McDuffie,  William  T.  Nuckolls,  Starling  Tucker 
—9. 

Georgia— Thomas  F.  Forster,  Charles  E. 
Ilaynes,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Heniy  G.  Lamar, 
Wiley  Thompson,  Richard  H.  Wilde,  James  M. 
Wayne — 7. 

Kentucky — James  Clark^  N.  D.  Coleman, 
Thomas  Chilton,  HennrDanieLNaihan  Gaither, 
R.  M.  Johnson,  John  Kinkaid,  Joseph  Lecompte, 
Chittenden  Lyon,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Charles 
A.  Wickliffe,  Joel  Yancey— 12. 

Tennkssejb — John  Blair,  John  Bell  David 
Crockett,  Robert  Desha,  Jacob  C.  IsacKS,  Care 
Johnson,  Pryor  Lea^  James  K.  Polk,  James 
Standifer— 9. 

Ohio— Mordecai  Bartley,  Joseph  H.  Crane, 
William  Creighton,  James  Findlay,  John  M. 
Goodenow:  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Wm.  Kennon,  Wm. 
KusselL  William  Stanberry,  James  Shields,  John 
Thomson,  Joseph  Vance,  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
Elisha  Wliittlesev— 14. 

Louisiana — Henry  H.  Gurley,  W.  H.  Over- 
ton, Edward  D.  White— 3. 

Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  Jonathan  Jennings, 
lohn  Test— 3. 

Alabama— R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  C.  0.  Clay,  Dix- 
on H.  Lewis. — 3. 

Mississippi — ^Thomas  Hinds — 1. 
Illinois — Joseph  Duncan — 1. 
^IissouRi — Spencer  Pettis — 1. 

DELEGATES. 

Michigan  Territory — John  Biddle — 1. 
Arkansas  Territory— A.  H.  Sevier— 1. 
Florida  Territory— Joseph  M.  White — 1. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  was  re-elected 
speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  152  votes  out  of 
191;  and  he  classing  politically  with  General 
Jackson,  this  large  vote  in  his  favor,  and  the 
small  one  against  him  (and  that  scattered  and 
thrown  away  on  several  different  names  not  can- 
didates), announced  a  pervading  sentiment  among 
the  people,  in  harmony  with  the  presidential  elec- 
tion— and  showing  that  political  principles,  and 
not  military  glare,  had  produced  the  G  neral's 
election. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  OENEBAL  JACKSON 
TO  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  GONQBESS. 

Th£  first  annual  message  of  a  new  President, 
being  always  a  recommendation  of  practical 


measures,  is  looked  to  with  more  faiterest  than 
the  inaugural  address,  confined  as  this  latter 
must  he,  to  a  declaration  of  general  principles. 
That  of  General  Jackson,  delivered  the  8th  of 
December,  1829,  was  therefore  anxiously  looked 
for ;  and  did  not  disappoint  the  public  expecta- 
tion. It  was  strongly  democratic,  and  contained 
many  recommendations  of  a  nature  to  simplify, 
and  purify  the  working  of  the  government,  and 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  times  of  Mr.  JefTerson — 
to  promote  its  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to 
niaintjtin  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
States  in  its  administration.  On  the  subject  of 
electing  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  he  spoke  thfis: 

"I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  ui^nt  of  my 
duties  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  propriety 
of  amending  that  piurt  of  our  Constitution  whidi 
relates  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  Our  system  of  government  was,  by 
its  framers,  deemed  an  experiment;  and  they, 
therefore,  consistently  provided  a  mode  of  reme- 
dying its  defects. 

"  To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electing 
their  chief  magistrate:  it  was  never  designed 
that  their  choice  should,  in  any  case,  be  defeated, 
either  by  the  intervention  of  electoral  colleges, 
or  b;^'  the  agency  confided,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Expe- 
rience proves,  that,  in  proportion  as  agents  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  people  are  multiplied, 
there  is  danger  of  their  wishes  being  frustrated. 
Sdme  may  be  unfaithfUl :  all  are  liable  to  err. 
So  far,  therefore^  as  the  people  can,  with  conve- 
nience, speak,  it  is  safer  for  them  to  express  their 
own  will, 

^'In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, policy  requires  that  as  few  impediments  as 
possible  should  exist  to  the  free  operation  of  the 
public  will.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  so  to  amend 
our  system,  as  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
may  not  be  conferred  upon  any  citizen  but  in 
pursuance  of  a  fau*  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

^I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amend- 
ment of  tiie  constitution  as  may  rempve  all  in- 
termediate agency  in  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  mode  may  be  so  r^u- 
lated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  present 
relative  weight  in  the  election;  and  a  failure 
in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by  con- 
fining the  second  to  a  choice  between  the  two 
highest  candidates.  In  connection  with  such  an 
amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  limit  the 
service  of  tne  chief  magistrate  to  a  single  term, 
of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however,  it  should 
not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  provision  disqualifying  for  office  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  on  whom  such  an 
election  may  have  devolved,  would  not  be 
proper." 
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This  recommendation  in  relation  to  our  elec- 
tion system  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect, 
though  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  our  govemmentj  necessary  to  prevent  abuses, 
and  now  generally  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  But  the  initiation  of  amendments  to  the 
federal  constitution  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
people.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  of 
the  State  legislatures ;  but  even  there  an  almost 
impossible  majority — ^that  of  two  thirds  of  each 
House,  or  two  thirds  of  the  State  legislatures — 
is  required  to  commence  the  amendment ;  and  a 
stiU  more  difQcult  majority — that  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States — to  complete  it  Hitherto 
all  attempts  to  procure  the  desired  amendment 
has  failed ;  but  the  friends  of  that  reform  should 
not  despair.  The  great  British  parliamentary 
reform  was  only  obtained  after  forty  years  of 
annual  motions  in  parliament ;  and  forty  years 
of  organized  action  upon  the  public  mind  through 
societies,  clubs,  and  speeches;  and  the  incessant 
action  of  the  daily  and  periodical  press.  In  the 
meantime  events  are  becoming  more  impressive 
advocates  for  this  amendment  than  any  language 
could  be.  The  selection  of  President  has  gone 
from  the  hands  of  the  people— usurped  by  irre- 
sponsible and  nearly  self-constituted  bodies — ^m 
which  the  selection  becomes  the  res  alt  of  a  jug- 
gle, conducted  by  a  few  adroit  managers,  who 
baffle  the  nomination  until  they  are  able  to 
govern  it,  and  to  substitute  their  own  will  for 
that  of  the  people.  Perhaps  another  example  is 
not  upon  earth  of  a  free  people  voluntarily  relin- 
quishing the  elective  franchise,  in  a  case  so  great 
as  that  of  electing  their  own  chief  magistrate, 
and  becoming  the  passive  followers  of  an  irre 
sponsible  body— juggled,  and  baffled,  and  govern- 
ed by  a  few  dextrous  contrivers,  always  looking 
to  their  own  interest  in  the  game  which  they 
play  in  putting  down  and  putting  up  men. 
Certainly  the  convention  system,  now  more  un- 
fair and  irresponsible  than  the  exploded  congress 
caucus  system,  must  eventually  share  the  same 
fate,  and  be  consigned  to  oblivion  and  disgrace. 
In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  popular  election 
should  press  the  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  the  Presidential  election  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  discard  the  use  of  an  intermediate  body 
which  disregards  the  public  will  and  reduces  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  political  automatons. 

Closely  allied  to  this  proposed  reform  was 
another  recommended  by  the  President  in  rela- 


tion to  members  of  Congress,  and  to  exclude 
them  generally  from  executive  appointmente; 
and  especially  from  appointments  conferred  by 
the  President  for  whom  they  voted.  The  evil 
is  the  same  whether  the  member  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  election  goes 
to  that  body,  or  votes  and  manages  in  a  Congress 
caucus,  or  in  a  nominating  conven^n.  The  act 
in  either  case  opens  the  door  to  corrupt  practices ; 
and  should  be  prevented  by  legal,  or  constitu- 
tional enactments,  if  it  cannot  be  restrained  by 
the  feelings  of  decorum,  or  repressed  by  public 
opinion.  On  this  point  the  message  thus  recom- 
mended : 

"  While  members  of  Congress  can  be  consti- 
tutionally appointed  to  offices  of  trust  and^rofit. 
it  will  be  the  practice,  even  under  the  most  con^ 
sdentious  adherence  to  duty^  to  select  them  for 
such  stations  as  they  are  beheved  to  be  better 
qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens;  but  the 
purity  of  our  government  would  doubtless  be 
promoted  by  their  exclusion  from  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  gift  of  the  President  in  whose  elec- 
tion they  may  have  been  officially  concerned.  The 
nature  of  the  judicial  office,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  in  the  cabmet  and  in  diplomatic  sta- 
tions of  the  highest  rank,  the  best  talents  and 
political  experience,  should,  perhaps,  except  these 
from  the  exclusion. 

On  the  subject  of  a  navy,  the  message  con- 
tained sentiments  worthy  of  the  democracy  in  its 
early  day,  and  when  General  Jackson  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  re- 
publican party  had  a  polict  then 'in  respect  to 
a  navy :  it  was,  a  navy  for  defence,  instead  of 
CONQUEST ;  and  Ihnited  to  the  protection  of  our 
coasts  and  commerce.  That  policy  was  im- 
pressively set  forth  in  the  celebrated  instructions 
to  the  Virginia  senators  in  the  year  1800,  in 
which  it  was  said : 

"  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  you  that  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  who  have  ventured  far 
into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ultimate- 
ly delusive ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever  in  practice 
been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of  power, 
a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions 
and  wars  with  other  nations,  than  as  an  instru- 
ment of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to 
commerce." 

These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  republican 
party,  in  the  early  stage  of  our  government — ^in 
the  great  days  of  Jefferson  and  his  compeers. 
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We  had  a  policy  then — ^the  result  of  thought,  of 
judgment,  and  of  experience :  a  nayy  for  defence, 
and  not  for  conquest :   and,  consequently,  con- 
finable  to  a  limited  number  of  ships,  adequate  to 
their    defensive    object — instead  of  thousands, 
aiming  at  the  dominion  of  the  seas.    That  policy 
was   overthrown  by  the  success  of  our  naval 
combats  during  the  war ;  and  the  idea  of  a  great 
navy  became  popular,  without  any  definite  view 
of  its  cost  and  consequences.     Admiration  for 
good  fighting  did  it,  without  having  the  same 
efiect  on  the  military  policy.    Our  army  fought 
well  also,  and  excited  admiration;  but  without 
subverting  the  policy  which  interdicted  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace.     The  army  was  cut 
down«in  peace:  the  navy  was  building  up* in 
peace.      In   this    condition   President  Jackson 
found  the  two  branches  of  the  service — the  army 
reduced  by  two  successive  reductions  from  a 
large  body  to  a  very  small  one — 6000  men — and 
although  illustrated  with  military  glory  yet  re- 
fusing to  recommend  an  army  increase :  the  navy, 
from  a  small  one  during  the  war,  becoming  large 
during  the  peace — ^gradual  increase  the  law — 
ship-building   the  active   process,  and  rotting 
down  the  active  effect ;  and  thus  we  have  been 
going  on  for  near  forty  years.    Correspondent 
to  his  army  policy  was  that  of  President  Jack- 
son in  relation  to  the  navy  ;    he  proposed  a 
pause  in  the  process  of  ship-building  and  ship- 
rotting.    He  recommended  a^  total  cessation  of 
the  further  building  of  vessels  of  the  first  and 
second  dass — ships  of  the  line,  and  frigates — 
with  a  collection  of  materials  for  future  use — 
and  the  limitation  of  our  naval  policy  to  the  ob- 
ject of  commercial  protection.    He  did  not  even 
include  coast  defence,   his   experience    having 
shown  him  that  the  men  on  shore  could  defend 
the  land.    In  a  word,  he  recommended  a  naval 
policy;  and  that  was  the  same  which  the  re- 
publicans of  1798  had  adopted,  and  which  Vir- 
ginia made  obligatory  upon   her   senators  in 
1800 ;  and  which,  under  the  blaze  of  shining 
victories,  had  yielded  to  the  blind,  and  aimless, 
and  endless  operation  of  building  and  rotting 
peaceful  ships  of  war.    He  said  : 

"  In  time  of  peace,  we  have  need  of  no  more 
ships  of  war  than  are  requisite  to  the  protection 
of  our  commerce.  Those  not  wanted  for  this 
object  must  lay  in  the  harbors,  where,  without 
proper  covering,  they  rapidly  decay ;  and,  even 
under  the  best  precautions  for  their  preserva- 
tion, must  soon  become  useless.    Such  is  already 


the  case  with  maiiT  of  onr  finest  vessels ;  which, 
though  unfinished,  will  now  require  immense 
sums  of  money  to  be  restored  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  were,  when  oommitted  to  their 
proper  element.  On  this  subject  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  our  best  policy  would  be, 
to  discontinue  the  building  of  ships  of  the  first 
and  second  dass,  and  look  rather  to  the  pos- 
session of  ample  materials,  prepared  for  the 
emergencies  of  war,  than  to  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  we  can  fioat  in  a  season  of  peace,  as 
the  index  of  our  naval  power." 

This  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  by  a 
President  who  saw  what  he  described-^many  ol 
our  finest  ships  going  to  decay  before  they  were 
finished — demanding  repairs  before  they  had 
sailed — and  costing  millions  for  which  there  was 
no  return.  We  have  been  going  on  at  the  same 
rate  ever  since — building,  and  rotting,  and  sink- 
ing millions ;  but  little  to  show  for  forty  years 
of  ship-carpentry ;  and  that  little  nothmg  to  do 
but  to  cruise  where  there  is  nothing  to  catch, 
and  to  carry  out  nunisters  to  foreign  courts  who 
are  not  quite  equal  to  the  Franklins,  Adamses 
and  Jefiersons — the  Pinckneys,  Rufus  Kings, 
and  Marshalls—the  Clays,  Gallatins  and  Bay- 
ards— ^that  went  out  in  common  merchant  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Jefferson  told  me  that  this  would  be 
the  case  twenty-five  years  ago  when  naval  glory 
overturned  national  policy,  and  when  a  navy 
board  was  created  to  facilitate  ship-construction. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which  will  require  a  chaptei 
of  its  own,  and  is  only  inddentidly  mentioned 
now  to  remark  that  we  have  no  policy  with  re- 
spect to  a  navy,  and  ought  to  have  one — ^that 
there  is  no  middle  point  between  defence  and 
conquest — ^and  no  sequence  to  a  conquering  navy 
but  wars  with  the  world, — and  the  debt,  taxes, 
pension  list,  and  pauper  list  of  Great  Britain. 

The  inutility  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
as  a  furnisher  of  a  sound  and  uniform  currency, 
and  of  questionable  origin  under  our  constitution, 
was  thus  stated : 

"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
expires  in  1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  most  pro- 
bably apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  predpi- 
tancy  in  a  measure  involving  such  importani 
prindples.  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter* 
ested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate  oon^ 
sidcration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people. 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of 
the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  well  ques- 
tioned by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-dtizens ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  has  failed 
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in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and 
Bonnd  currency." 

This  is  the  clause  which  partj  spirit,  and 
bank  tactics,  perverted  at  the  time  (and  which 
has  gone  into  history),  into  an  attack  upon  the 
bank — a  war  upon  tiie  bank — with  a  bad  mo- 
tive attributed  for  a  war  so  wanton.  At  the 
lame  time  nothing  could  be  more  fair,  and  just, 
and  more  in  consonance  with  the  constitution 
which  requires  the  President  to  make  the  legis- 
lative recommendations  which  he  believes  to  be 
proper.  It  was  notice  to  all  concerned — the 
bank  on  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other — that 
there  would  be  questions,  and  of  high  import — 
constitutionality  and  expediency — if  the  present 
corporators,  at  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
should  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges. 
It  was  an  intimation  against  the  institution,  not 
against  its  administrators,  to  whom  a  compliment 
was  paid  in  another  part  of  the  same  message,  in 
•scribing  to  the  help  of  their  '^judicious  arrange- 
ment "  the  averting  of  the  mercantile  pressure 
which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lions which  had  just  been  taken  from  the  bank  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  But  of 
this  hereafter.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  were 
ftated,  respectively,  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
estimated  for  the  current  year,  the  former  at  a 
fraction  over  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions — 
the  latter  a  fraction  over  twenty-six  millions — 
with  large  balances  in  the  treasury,  exhibiting 
the  constant  financial  paradox,  so  difficult  to  be 
understood,  of  permanent  annual  balances  with 
an  even,  or  even  deficient  revenue.  The  passage 
of  the  message  is  in  these  words : 

"  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1829,  was  five  millions  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents.  The 
receipts  of  the  current  year  are  estimated  at 
twenty-four  millions,  six  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  and  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  time  at  twenty-six 
millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars ;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January 
next,  of  four  millions  four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand and  seventy  dollars,  eighty-one  cents." 

Other  recommendations  contained  the  sound 
democratic  doctrines — speedy  and  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  public  debt — reduction  of  custom- 
house duties— equal  and  fair  incidental  protec- 
tion to  the  great  national  interests  (agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce) — the  disconnection 


of  politics  and  tariffs — and  the  duty  of  retrench- 
ment by  discontinuing  and  abolishing  all  useless 
offices.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  message  of  the  old 
republican  school,  in  which  President  Jackson 
had  been  bred ;  and  from  which  he  had  never 
departed ;  and  which  encouraged  the  young  dis- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  consoled  the  old  surviv- 
ing fathers  of  that  school. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

THE  EEOOVERY   OP  THE  DIRECT  TRADE  WITH 
THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDa 

The  recovery  of  this  trade  had  been  a  large  ob- 
ject with  the  American  government  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment.  As  British  colonies 
we  enjoyed  it  before  the  Revolution ;  as  revolted 
colonies  we  lost  it ;  and  as  an  independent  na- 
tion we  sought  to  obtain  it  again.  The  position 
of  these  islands,  so  near  to  our  ports  and  shores 
— the  character  of  the  exports  they  received 
from  us,  being  almost  entirely  the  product  of 
our  farms  and  forests,  and  their  large  amount, 
always  considerable,  and  of  late  some  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum — the  tropical  pro- 
ductions which  we  received  in  return,  and  the 
large  employment  it  gave  to  our  navigation — 
all  combined  to  give  a  cherished  value  to  this 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  to  stimulate  our 
government  to  the  greatest  exertions  to  obtain 
and  secure  its  enjoyment;  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  carried  on  by  our  own  vessels. 
But  these  were  objects  not  easily  attainable, 
and  never  accomplished  until  the  administration 
of  President  Jackson.  All  powers  are  jealous 
of  alien  intercourse  with  their  colonies,  and  have 
a  natural  desire  to  retain  colonial  trade  in  their 
own  hands,  both  for  commercial  and  political 
reasons ;  and  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if 
they  please.  Partial  and  conditional  admission 
to  trade  with  their  colonies,  or  total  exclusion 
from  them,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  mother 
country;  and  any  participation  in  their  trade 
by  virtue  of  treaty  stipulations  or  legislative 
enactment,  is  the  result  of  concession — general- 
ly founded  in  a  sense  of  self-interest,  or  at  best 
in  a  calculation  of  mutual  advantage.  No  less 
than  six  negotiations  (besides  several  attempts 
at  "concerted  legislation")  had  been  carried  on 
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ctween  the  United  States  aiid  Great  Britam  on 
lis  subject ;  and  all,  until  the  second  year  of 
icncral  Jackson's  administration,  resulting  in 
lOthing   more  than  limited  concessions  for  a 
'car,  or  for  short  terms ;  and  sometimes  cou- 
>lcd  with  conditions  which  nullified  the  priyi* 
ege.     Tt  was  a  primary  ohject  of  concern  with 
Jenoral   Washington's  administration  ;   and  a 
tvnowlcdge  of  the  action  then  had  upon  it  elud- 
iates  both  the  value  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty 
3f  getting  admission  to  its  participation,  and  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  admit  or  deny  its  en- 
joyment to  others.    General  Washington  had 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject     He  had 
seen  it  enjoyed,  and  lost — enjoyed  as  British 
subjects,  lost  as  revolted   colonies  and   inde- 
pendent states — and  knew  its  value,  both  from 
the  use  and  the  loss,  and  was  most  anxious  to 
recover  it.    It  was  almost  the  first  thing,  in  our 
foreign  relations,  to  which  he  put  his  hand  on 
becoming  President ;  and  literally  did  he  put 
his  hand  to  it.    For  as  early  as  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789— just  six  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion— in  a  letter  of  unofficial  instructions  to  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  in  Europe,  written 
with  his  own  hand  (requesting  him  to  sound 
the  British  government  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
r.iccial  treaty  with  the  United  States),  a  point 
that  he  made  was  to  ascertain  their  views  in  re- 
hxtion  to  allowing  us  the  "privilege"  of  this 
trad*}.    Privilege  was  his  word,  and  the  instruc- 
tion ran  thus :  "  Let  it  be  strongly  impressed 
on  your  mind  that  the  privilege  of  carrying  our 
productions  in  our  own  vessels  to  their  islands, 
and  bringing,  in  return,  tbe  productions  of  those 
islands  to  our  ports  and  markets,  is  regarded 
here  as  of  the  highest  importance,"  &c. 

It  was  a  prominent  point  in  our  very  first  ne- 
gotiation with  Great  Britain  in  1794 ;  and  the 
instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  May  of  that  year, 
shows  thai  cdmission  to  the  trade  was  then 
only  asked  as  a  privilege,  as  in  the  year  '89, 
and  upon  terms  of  limitation  and  condition. 
This  is  so  material  to  the  right  understanding 
of  this  question,  and  to  the  future  history  of  the 
case,  and  especially  of  a  debate  and  vote  in  the 
Senate,  of  which  President  Jackson's  instruc- 
tions through  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  made  the  occasion,  that  I  think  it  right 
to  give  the  instructions  of  President  Washing- 
ton to  Mr.  Jay  in  his  own  words.  They  were 
these: 


"  If  to  the  actual  footing  of  our  commerce  and 
navigation  in  the  British  European  dominions 
could  be  added  the  privilege  of  carrying  «lJreotly 
from  the  United  States  to  the  British  WoL  In- 
dies in  our  own  bottoms  generally,  or  of  cvrtain 
specified  burthens,  the  articles  which  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  28,  Geo.  III.,  chap.  6,  may  be 
carried  thither  in  British  bottoms,  and  of  bring- 
ing them  thence  directly  to  the  United  States  in 
American  bottoms,  this  would  afford  an  accepta- 
ble basis  of  treaty  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen years." 

An  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles— onr  carrying  vessels 
limited  in  point  of  burthen  to  seventy  tons  and 
under ;  the  privilege  limited  in  point  of  duration 
to  the  continuance  of  the  then  existing  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  French  Republic, 
and  to  two  years  after  its  termination ;  and  re- 
stricted in  the  return  cargo  both  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  articles  and  the  port  of  their  destina^ 
tion.  These  were  hard  terms,  and  precarious , 
and  the  article  containing  them  was  "  suspended  '^ 
by  the  Senate  in  the  act  of  ratification,  in  the 
hope  to  obtain  better ;  and  are  only  quoted  here 
in  order  to  show  that  this  direct  trade  to  the 
British  West  Indies  was,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  federal  government,  only  sought  as  a  privi- 
l^e,  to  be  obtained  under  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations, and  subordinately  to  British  policy  and 
legislation.  This  was  the  end  of  the  first  nego- 
tiation; five  others  were  had  in  the  ensuing 
thirty  years,  besides  repeated  attempts  at  *^  con- 
certed legislation  " — all  ending  either  abortively 
or  in  temporary  and  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ments. 

The  most  important  of  these  attempts  was  in 
the  years  1822  and  1823 :  and  as  it  forms  an  es- 
sential item  in  the  history  of  this  case,  and  shows, 
besides,  the  good  policy  of  letting  "  well-enough  " 
alone,  and  the  great  mischief  of  inserting  an  ap- 
parently harmless  word  in  a  bill  of  which  no  one 
sees  the  drift  but  those  in  the  secret,  I  will  here 
give  its  particulars,  adopting  for  that  purpose 
the  language  of  senator  Samuel  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land,— ^the  best  qualified  of  all  our  statesmen  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  he  having  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  merchant  in  addition  to  experi- 
ence as  a  legislator.    His  statement  is  this : 

"  During  the  session  of  1822,  Congress  was  in- 
formed that  an  act  was  pending  in  Parliament 
for  the  opening  of  the  colonial  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  an 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  (then 
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Mr.  Monroe),  in  case  the  act  of  Parliament  was 
satisfactory  to  him,  to  open  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  British  Tessels  by  his  procla- 
mation. The  act  of  Parliament  was  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  a  proclamation  was  accordingly 
issued,  and  the  trade  commenced.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  our  commerce,  and  I  think  contrary  to 
justice,  a  treasury  circular  issued,  directing  the 
collectors  to  chai^  British  vessels  entering  our 
ports  with  the  alien  tonnage  and  discriminating 
duties.  This  order  was  remonstrated  against  by 
the  British  minister  (I  think  Mr.  Vaughan;. 
The  trade,  however,  went  on  uninterrupted. 
Congress  met  and  a  bill  was  drafted  in  1823  by 
Mr.  Adams,  tnen  Secretary  of  State,  and  passed 
both  Hous^  with  little,  if  any,  debate.  I  voted 
for  it,  believing  that  it  met  in  a  spirit  of  reci- 
procity, the  British  act  of  Parliament.  This  bilL 
however,  contained  one  little  word,  "  elsewhere," 
which  completely  defeated  all  our  expectations.  It 
was  noticed  by  no  one.  The  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (]Vlr.  Webster)  may  have  understood 
its  effect.  If  he  did  so  understand  it,  he  was  si- 
lent. The  effect  of  that  word  "  elsewhere  "  was 
to  assume  the  pretensions  alluded  to  in  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  McLane.  (Pretension  to  a 
"  right "  m  the  trade.)  The  result  was,  that  the 
British  govenmient  shut  their  colonial  ports  im- 
mediately, and  thenceforward.  This  act  of  1822 
gave  us  a  monopolar  (virtually)  of  the  West  In- 
dia trade.  It  admitted,  free  of  duty,  a  variety 
of  articles,  such  as  Indian  com,  meal,  oats,  peas, 
and  beans.  The  British  government  thought 
we  entertained  a  belief  that  they  could  not  do 
without  our  produce,  and  by  their  acts  of  the 
27th  June  and  5th  July,  1825,  they  opened  their 
ports  to  all  the  world,  on  terms  far  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  Unicea  States,  than  those  of  the 
act  of  1822." 

Such  is  the  important  statement  of  Qeneral 
Smith.  Mr.  Webster  was  present  at  the  time, 
and  said  nothing.  Both  these  acts  were  clear 
rights  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of 
1825  contained  a  limitation  upon  the  time  within 
which  each  nation  was  to  accept  the  privilege  it 
offered,  or  lose  the  trade  for  ever.  This  legisla- 
tive privilege  was  accepted  by  all  nations  which 
had  any  thing  to  send  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
except  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
accept  the  proffered  privilege — ^undertook  to  ne- 
gotiate for  better  terms — ^failed  in  the  attempt — 
and  lost  all.  Mr.  Clay  was  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Gallatin  the  United  States  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  instructions  to  him  were,  to  insist 
upon  it  as  a  "  right "  that  our  produce  should  be 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  on  which  produce 
(Vom  the  British  possessions  were  admitted. — 
This  was  the  "elsewhere,"  &c.  The  British 
government  refused  to  negotiate ;  and  then  Mr. 


Gallatin  was  instructed  to  waive  temporarily 
the  demand  of  right,  and  accept  the  privilege 
offered  by  the  act  of  1825.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  year  allowed  in  the  act  for  its  accept- 
ance had  expired,  and  Mr.  Gallatm  was  told 
that  his  offer  was  too  late !  To  that  answer  the 
British  ministry  adhered;  and,  from  the  month 
of  July,  1826,  the  direct  trade  to  the  British 
West  Indies  was  lost  to  our  citizens,  leaving 
them  no  mode  of  getting  any  share  in  that  trade, 
either  in  sending  out  onr  productions  or  receiv- 
ing theirs,  but  through  the  expensive,  tedious, 
and  troublesome  process  of  a  circuitous  voyage 
and  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  vessel.  The 
shock  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  States 
were  extreme  at  this  unexpected  bereavement; 
and  that  dissatisfaction  entered  largely  into  the 
political  feelings  of  the  day,  and  became  a  pomt 
of  attack  on  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  and  an 
clement  in  the  presidential  canvass  which  ended 
in  his  defeat. 

In  giving  an  account  of  this  untoward  event 
to  his  government,  Mr.  Gallatin  gave  an  account 
of  his  final  interview  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  claim  of  ^  right "  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  on  which  Mr.  Gal-^ 
latin  had  been  instructed  to  '' insist,"  was  "tem- 
porarily waived ;"  but  without  effect  Irritation, 
on  account  of  old  scores,  as  expressed  by  Mr 
Gallatin— or  resentment  at  our  pertinacious  per- 
sistence to  secure  a  "right "  where  the  rest  of 
the  world  accepted  a  "  privilege,"  as  intimated 
by  Mr.  Huskisson — mixed  itself  with  the  re- 
fusal; and  the  British  government  adhered  to 
its  absolute  right  to  regulate  the  foreign  trade 
of  its  colonies,  and  to  treat  us  as  it  did  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  following  are  passages  from 
Mr.  Gallatin's  dispatch,  from  London,  September 
11,1827: 

"  Mr.  Huskisson  said  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  British  government  to  consider  the  intei^ 
course  of  the  British  colonies  as  being  exclusive- 
ly under  its  control,  and  any  relaxation  from 
the  colonial  system  as  an  mdulgence,  to  be 
granted  on  such  terms  as  might  suit  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  it  was  granted.  I 
said  every  question  of  right  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion, been  wfdved  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  only  object  of  the  present  inquiry 
being  to  ascertain  whether,  as  a  matter  of  mu- 
tual convenience,  the  intercourse  might  not  be 
opened  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  coun- 
tries. He  (Mr.  H.)  said  that  it  had  appeared  as 
if  America  nad  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
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British  West  Indies  could  not  eaast  without  her 
applies ;  and  that  she  might,  therefore,  oompel 
rrcat  Britain  to  open  the  intercourse  on  any 
crms  she  pleased.  I  disclaimed  oxij  such  belief 
r  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
$ut  it  appeared  to  me,  and  I  intimated  it,  indeed, 
o  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  he  was  acting  rather  un- 
ler  the  influence  of  irritated  feelings,  on  account 
»f  past  events,  than  with  a  view  to  the  mutual 
nterests  of  both  parties." 

This  was  Mr.  Gallatin's  last  dispatch.  An 
>rdcr  in  council  was  issued,  interdicting  the  trade 
o  the  United  States;  and  he  returned  home. 
SIt.  James  Barbour,  Secretary  at  War,  was  sent 
o  London  to  replace  him,  and  to  attempt  again 
he  repulsed  negotiation;  but  without  success. 
The  British  goyemment  refused  to  open  the  ques- 
ion :  and  thus  the  direct  access  to  this  valuable 
rommerce  remained  sealed  against  us.  President 
\dams,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  1827-28,  formaUy  communicated  this 
*a€t  to  that  body,  and  in  terms  which  showed  at 
)nce  that  an  insult  had  been  received,  an  injury 
sustained,  redress  refused,  and  ill-will  established 
between  the  two  governments.    He  said: 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  they  were  informed  of  the  sudden  and 
lucxpccted  exclusion  by  the  British  government. 
3f  access,  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
their  colonial  ports,  except  those  inunediately 
bordering  upon  our  own  territory. 

'*  In  the  amicablo  discussions  which  have  suc- 
ceeded the  adoption  of  this  measure,  which,  as  it 
lifcctcd  harshly  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
became  a  subject  of  expostulation  on  our  part, 
[he  principles  upon  which  its  justification  has 
Ijcen  placed  have  been  of  a  divereified  character. 
[t  has  at  once  been  ascribed  to  a  mere  recurrence 
:o  the  old  long-established  principle  of  colonial 
nonopoly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  feeling  of 
-esentment,  because  the  offers  of  an  act  of  Par- 
iamcnt,  opening  the  colonial  ports  upon  certain 
^nditions,  had  not  been  grasped  at  with  sufficient 
eagerness  by  an  instantaneous  conformity  to 
hem.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  has  been  inti- 
nated  that  the  new  exclusion  was  in  resentment, 
>ocause  a  prior  act  of  Parliament,  of  1822,  open- 
ng  certain  colonial  ports,  under  neavy  and  bur- 
lensome  restrictions,  to  vessels  of  the  United 
>tates,  had  not  been  reciprocated  by  an  admis- 
ion  of  British  vessels  m>m  the  colonies,  and 
heir  cargoes,  without  any  restriction  or  discrimi- 
lation  whatever.  But,  be  the  motive  for  the 
[iterdiction  what  it  may,  the  British  government 
lave  manifested  no  disposition,  either  by  negoti- 
tion  or  bv  corresponding  legislative  enactments, 
0  recede  &Qm  it ;  and  we  have  been  given  disr 
inctly  to  understand  that  neither  of  the  bills 
rhich  were  under  the  consideration  of  Congress 
t  their  last  session,  would  have  been  deemed 


sufficient  in  their  concessions  to  have  been  reward- 
ed by  an^  relaxation  from  the  British  interdict 
The  British  government  have  not  only  declined 
negotiation  upon  the  subject,  but,  by  the  princi- 
ple th^  have  assumed  with  reference  to  it,  have 
precluded  even  the  means  of  negotiation,  It  bo- 
oomes  not  the  self-rrapect  of  the  United  SUtes, 
either  to  solicit  gratuitous  favours,  or  to  accept, 
as  the  grant  of  a  favor,  that  for  which  an  ample 
equivalent  is  exacted." 

This  was  the  communication  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
Congress,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
vexatious  or  hopeless  than  the  *caso  which  he 
presented — an  injury,  an  insult,  a  rebuff,  and  a 
refusal  to  talk  with  us  upon  the  subject  Nego- 
tiation, and  the  hope  of  it,  having  thus  terminat- 
ed. President  Adams  did  what  the  laws  required 
of  him,  and  issued  his  proclamation  making  known 
to  the  country  the  total  cessation  of  all  direct  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
West  India  Islands. 

The  loss  of  this  trade  was  a  great  injury  to  the 
United  States  (besides  the  insult),  and  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  gave  it  the  air  of 
punishment  for  something  that  was  past  It  was 
a  rebuff  in  the  face  of  Europe;  for  while  the 
United  States  were  sternly  and  unceremoniously 
cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1825,  for 
omission  to  accept  it  within  the  year,  yet  other 
powers  in  the  same  predicament  (France,  Spain 
and  Russia)  were  permitted  to  accept  after  the 
year;  and  the  *^  irritated  feelings"  manifested  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  indicated  a  resentment  which  was 
finding  its  gratification.  We  were  ill-treated, 
and  felt  it  The  people  felt  it  It  was  an  ugly 
case  to  manage,  br  to  endure;  and  in  this  period 
of  its  worst  aspect  General  Jackson  was  elected 
President 

His  position  was  delicate  and  difficult  His 
election  had  been  deprecated  as  that  of  a  rash 
and  violent  man,  who  would  involve  us  in  quar- 
rels with  foreign  nations ;  and  here  was  a  dissen- 
sion with  a  great  nation  lying  in  wait  for  him-* 
prepared  to  his  hand— the  legacy  of  his  pK^eces' 
sox^-either  to  be  composed  satisfactorily,  or  to 
ripen  mto  retaliation  and  hostility;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  things  could  remain  as 
they  were.  He  had  to  choose  between  an  attempt 
at  amicable  recovery  of  the  trade  by  new  over- 
tures, or  retaliation — ^leading  to,  it  is  not  known 
what  He  determined  upon  the  first  of  these  al- 
ternatives, and  Mr.  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware, 
was  selected  for  the  delicate  occasion.    He  was 
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sent  minister  to  London;  and  in  renewing  an 
application  which  had  heen  so  lately  and  so  cate- 
gorically rejected,  some  reason  had  to  be  given 
for  a  pcrsistanco  which  might  seem  both  impor- 
tunate .and  desperate,  and  e?en  deficient  in  self- 
respect  ;  and  that  reason  was  found  in  the  simple 
truth  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  a  change 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  essential 
point  of  a  "right"  in  us  to  have  our  productions 
admitted  into  her  West  Indies  on  the  same  terms 
as  British  prdductions  were  received;  that  we 
were  willing  to  take  the  trade  as  a  "  privilege,  '* 
and  simply  and  unconditionally,  under  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1825.  Instructions  to  that  effect 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Secretary 
of  State,  under  the  special  directions  of  General 
Jackson,  who  took  this  early  occasion  to  act 
upon  his  cardinal  maxim  in  our  foreign  inter- 
course :  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sitb- 
mit  to  nothing  wrong. "  This  frank  and  candid 
policy  had  its  effect.  The  great  object  was  ac- 
complished. The  trade  was  recovered;  and 
what  had  been  lost  under  one  administration,  and 
precariously  enjoyed  under  others,  and  been  the 
subject  of  fruitless  negotiation  for  forty  years,  and 
under  six  different  Presidents — ^Washington.  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Quincy  Ad- 
ams— with  all  their  accomplished  secretaries  and 
ministers,  was  now  amicably  and  satisfiictorily 
obtained  under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson;  and  upon  the  basis  to  give  it  perpetu- 
ity— that  of  mutual  interest  and  actual  recipro- 
city. The  act  of  Parliament  gave  us  the  trade 
on  terms  nearly  as  good  as  those  suggested  by 
Washington  in  1789;  fully  as  good  as  those 
asked  for  by  him  in  1794 ;  better  than  those  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  of  that  year,  and  suspended 
by  the  Senate;  and,  though  nominally  on  the 
same  terms  as  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet 
practically  better,  on  account  of  our  proximity  to 
this  British  market;  and  our  superabundance 
of  articles  (chiefly  provisions  and  lumber)  which 
it  wants.  And  the  trade  has  been  enjoyed  un- 
der this  act  ever  since,  with  such  entire  satisfac- 
tion, that  there  is  already  an  oblivion  of  the  forty 
years'  labor  which  it  cost  us  to  obtain  it ;  and  a 
generation  has  grown  up,  almost  without  know- 
ing to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  its  present 
enjoyment  But  it  made  its  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  a  great  one.  The  friends  of  the  Jack- 
son adminifltration  exulted ;  the  people  rejoioed ; 


gratification  was  general — ^but  not  universal; 
and  these  very  instructions,  under  which  such 
great  and  lasting  advantages  had  been  obtained, 
were  made  the  occassion  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  rejecting  their  ostensible  author 
as  a  minister  to  London.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
The  auspicious  conclusion  of  so  delicate  an  af- 
fair was  doubtless  first  induced  by  General  Jack- 
son's frank  policy  in  falling  back  upon  Washing- 
ton's ground  of  "  privilege, "  m  contradistinction 
to  the  new  preten^on  of  "  right,  *' — helped  out  a 
little,  it  may  be,  by  the  possible  afler-dap  sug- 
gested in  the  second  part  of  his  maxim.  Good 
sense  and  good  feeling  may  also  have  had  its  in- 
fluence, the  trade  in  question  being  as  desirable 
to  Great  Britian  as  to  the  United  States,  and 
better  for  each  to  carry  it  on  direct  in  their  own 
vessels,  than  circuitously  in  the  vessels  of  others; 
and  the  articles  on  each  side  being  of  a  kind  to 
solicit  mutual  exchange — tropical  productions  on 
one  part,  and  those  of  the  temperate  zone  on  the 
other.  But  there  was  one  thing  which  certainly 
contributed  to  the  good  result,  and  that  was  the 
act  of  Congress  of  May  29th,  of  which  General 
Samuel  Smith,  senator  from  Maryland,  was  the 
chief  promoter ;  arid  by  which  the  President  was 
authorized,  on  the  adoption  of  certain  measures 
by  Great  Britian,  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  her  vessels  on  reciprocal  terms.  The 
effect  of  this  act  was  to  sti'engthen  General  Jack- 
son's candid  overture;  and  the  proclamation 
opening  the  trade  was  issued  October  the  6th. 
1830,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  term  of  the 
administration  of  President  Jackson.  And  under 
that  proclamation  this  long  desired  trade  has 
been  enjoyed  ever  since,  and  promises  to  be  en- 
joyed in  after  time  co-ex tendingly  with  the  dui-a 
tion  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GLOBE  NEWSPAPEB. 

At  a  presidential  levee  in  the  winter  of  18o0 
-'31,  Mr.  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  Telegraph 
newspaper,  addressed  a  person  then  and  now  a 
respectable  resident  of  Washington  city  (Mr.  J 
M.  Duncanson),  and  invited  him  to  call  at  his 
house,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to  him  which 
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would  require  a  confidential  interview.    The  call 
was  made,  and  the  object  of  the  interview  dis- 
closed, which  was  nothing  less  than  to  engage 
his  (Mr.  Duncanson*s)  assistance  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  scheme  in  relation  to  the  next  presiden- 
tial election,  in  which  General  Jackson  should 
bo  prevented  from  becoming  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, and  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be  brought  for- 
ward in  his  place.    He  informed  Mr.  Duncanson 
that  a  rupture  was  impending  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun ;  that  a  correspond- 
ence had  taken  place  between  them,  brought 
about  (as  he  alleged)  by  the  intrigues  of  Mr. 
Van  Burcn ;  that  the  correspondence  was  then 
in  print,  but  its  publication  delayed  until  certain 
arrangements  could  be  made;  that  the  demo- 
cmtic  papers  at  the  most  prominent  points  in 
the  States  were  to  be  first  secured ;  and  men  well 
known  to  the  people  as  democrats,  but  in  the  ex- 
clusive interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  placed  in  charge 
of  them  as  editors ;  that  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments were   complete,  the   Telegraph  would 
startle  the  country  with  the  announcement  of 
the  difBculty   (between  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Calhoun),  and  the  motive  for  it ;  and  that 
all  the  secured  presses,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
Telegraphy  would  take  sides  with  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  cry  out  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  storm 
would  seem  to  be  so  universal,  and  the  indigna- 
tion against  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  appear  to  be 
BO  great,  that  even  General  Jackson's  popularity 
would  be  unable  to  save  him. 

Mr.  Duncanson  was  then  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  Frankfort  (Kentucky)  Argus  ;  and 
flattering  inducements  held  out  to  encourage  him 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Duncanson  expressed  surprise  and 
regret  at  all  that  he  heard— declared  himself  the 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  of  his  re-election 
— opposed  to  all  schemes  to  prevent  him  from 
being  a  candidate  again — a  disbeliever  in  their 
success,  if  attempted — and  made  known  his  de- 
termination to  reveal  the  scheme,  if  it  was  not 
abandoned.  Mr.  Green  begged  him  not  to  do  so 
— said  that  the  plan  was  not  fully  agreed  upon ; 
and  might  not  be  carried  out.  This  was  the  end 
of 'the  first  interview.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Green  called  on  Mr.  Duncanson,  and  inform- 
^  him  that  a  rupture  was  now  determined  upon, 
and  renewed  his  proposition  that  ho  should  take 
charge  of  some  paper,  either  as  proprietor,  or  as 
editor  on  a  liberal  8alary--one  that  would  tell  on 
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the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  country,  and 
made  lo  cheap  as  to  go  into  every  workshop  and 
cabin.  Mr.  Duncanson  was  a  practical  printer 
— owned  a  good  job  office — was  doing  a  large 
business,  especially  for  the  departments — and 
only  wished  to  remain  as  he  was.  Mr.  Green 
oflered,  in  both  interviews,  to  relieve  him  from 
that  concern  by  purchasing  it  from  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  otherwise  lose  the 
printing  of  the  departments,  and  be  sacrificed. 
Mr.  Duncanson  again  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  scheme,  consulted  with  some 
friends,  and  caused  the  whole  to  be  communicat- 
ed to  General  Jackson.  The  information  did  not 
take  the  General  by  surprise;  it  was  only  a  con- 
firmation of  what  he  well  suspected,  and  had 
been  wisely  providing  against  The  history  of 
the  movement  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  to  bring 
him  before  a  military  court,  for  his  invasion  of 
Spanish  territory  during  the  Seminole  war,  had 
just  come  to  his  knowledge;  the  doctrine  of 
nuUification  had  just  been  broached  in  Congress; 
his  own  patriotic  toast:  "The  Federal  Union: 
it  must  be  preserved  " — had  been  delivered ;  his 
own  intuitive  sagacity  told  him  all  the  rest^the 
breach  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  defection  of  the 
Telegraph,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  paper  at 
Washington,  faithful,  fearless  and  incorruptible. 
The  Telegraph  had  been  the  central  metro- 
politan organ  of  his  friends  and  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  during  the  long  and  bitter  canvass 
which  ended  in  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
in  1828.  Its  editor  had  been  gratified  with  the 
first  rich  fruits  of  victory — the  public  printing 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  executive 
patronage,  and  the  organship  of  the  administra< 
tion.  The  paper  was  still  (in  1830)  in  its 
columns,  and  to  the  public  eye,  the  advocate  and 
supporter  of  General  Jackson;  but  he  knew 
what  was  to  happen,  and  quietly  took  his  mea- 
sures to  meet  an  inevitable  contingency.  In  the 
summer  of  1830,  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  showed  him  a  paper,  the  Frankfort 
(Kentucky)  Argus,  containing  a  powerful  and 
spirited  review  of  a  certain  nullification  speech 
in  Congress.  lie  inquired  for  the  author,  ascer- 
tained him  to  be  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair — ^not  the 
editor,  but  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Argus 
— and  had  him  written  to  on  the  subject  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  paper  in  Washington.  The  ap* 
plication  took  Mr.  Blair  by  surprise.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  changing  his  residence  and  pur- 
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suits.  He  was  well  occupied  where  he 
clerk  of  the  lucratire  office  of  the  State  Circuit 
Court  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  salaried  presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  (by  the  elec- 
Uon  of  the  legislature),  and  proprietor  of  a  farm 
and  slaves  in  that  rich  State.  But  he  was  devot- 
ed to  General  Jackson  and  his  measures,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  relinquish  his  secure  adrantages 
at  home  to  engage  in  the  untried  business  of 
editor  at  Washington.  He  came— established  the 
Globe  newspaper — and  soon  after  associated  with 
John  C.  Rives. — a  gentleman  worthy  of  the 
association  and  of  the  confidence  of  General  Jack- 
son and  of  the  democratic  party :  and  under  their 
management  the  paper  became  the  efficient  and 
faithful  organ  of  the  administration  daring  the 
whole  period  of  his  service,  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Van  Bnren.  It  was  established  in 
time,  and  just  in  time,  to  meet  the  advancing 
events  at  Washington  City.  All  that  General 
Jackson  had  foreseen  in  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Telegraph,  and  all  that  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  through  Mr.  Duncanson,  came 
to  pass :  and  he  found  himseli^  early  hi  the  first 
term  of  his  administration,  engaged  in  a  triple 
war — with  nullification,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  whig  party: — and  must  have 
been  without  defence  or  support  from  the  news- 
paper press  at  Washington  had  it  not  been  for 
his  foresight  in  establishing  the  Globe. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LIMITATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  SALES.  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  SUEVET8.  ABOLITION  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  SUKVETOB  OENEBAL.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES  LAND  SYSTEM.  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
THE  ANTI-SLATERT  ORDINANCE  OF  1778.  SLA- 
VERY OONTROViaSY.  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 
INCEPTION  OF  THB  DOCTRINE  OF  NULLIFICA- 
TION. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  1829-'30, 
Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  submitted  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  of  inquiry  which  excited  muih 
feeling  among  the  western  members  of  that  body. 
It  was  a  proposition  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to 
those  then  in  market — to  suspend  the  surveys 
of  the  public  lands— and  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Surveyor  CkneimL    The^effoct  of  such  a  resolu- 


tion, if  sanctioned  upon  inquiry  and  earned  kto 
legisUtive  effect  would  have  been  to  d»cke&> 
gration  to  the  new  States  in  the  West-todides 
the  growth  and  settlement  of  these  States  s>: 
territories — and  to  deliver  up  large  portioiisrf 
them  to  the  dominion  of  wild  beasts.  Id  '^ 
sense  it  was  immediately  taken  up  by  mjs' 
and  other  western  members,  and  treated  «a  '- 
injurious  proposition — ^insulting  as  well  ts  x  > 
rious — and  not  fit  to  be  considered  bjac^t'^ 
mittee,  much  less  to  be  reported  upon  aod  id^? 
ted.  I  opened  the  debate  against  it  in  a  speeu- 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"Mr.  Benton  disclaimed  aU  intention  of  b^ 
mg  any  thing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  -» 
mover  of  the  resolution:  he  took  it  accordiw^ 
its  effect  and  operation, and  conceiving  ^^^^ 
eminently  injurious  to  the  rights  and  inta<* 
of  the  new  Sutes  and  Territories,  he  sboaJdj^ 
tify  the  view  which  he  had  taken,  apd  tbe^ 
he  intended  to  give,  by  an  exposition  of  ^ 
and  reasons  which  would  show  the  disisows 
nature  of  the  practical  effects  of  this  resolutf* 

«  On  the  first  branch  of  these  effectsr-difl* 
ing  emigration  to  the  West — it  is  dear,  u»5" ; 
the  sales  are  limited  to  the  lands  now  in  id>^' 
emigration  will  cease  to  flow ;  for  these  IJC** 
are  not  of  a  character  to  attract  people  at  *  ^ 
tance.  In  Missouri  they  are  the  refiise  of  K^ 
years  picking  under  the  Spanish  GovemDt 
and  twenty  more  under  the  Government  (J  • 
United  States.  The  character  and  value  ot  l- 
refuse  had  been  shown,  officially,  in  ^.  !]^^- 
of  the  Registers  and  Receivers,  made  in  obe^ 
to  a  call  from  the  Senate.  Other  gently 
would  show  what  was  said  of  it  in  their  rf*r 
tive  sutes;  he  would  confine  himselfto  .^ 
own,  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  shoving 
miserable  indeed.  The  St  Louis  District  ^ 
taining  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  "^.^ 
estimated  at  an  average  value  of  fifteen  cefl^P 


acre;   the  Cape  Girardeau  District 
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four  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  was  esoinj^ 
at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  acre ;  tbc 
tern  District,  containing  one  million  and  ^^^ 
quarters  of  acres,  was  estimated  at  si^^/L; 
and  a  half  cents ;  from  the  other  two  ^^^, 
there  was  no  intelligent  or  pertment  '**""' 'p.^^ 
assuming  them  to  be  equal  to  the  ^^^^^< 
trict,  and  the  average  value  of  the  lands  .j 
contain  would  be  only  one  half  the  amoo  -^^ 
the  present  minimum  price.  This  ^%]f 
state  of  the  lands  in  Missouri  whicb  ^^!^^ 
subject  to  sale  under  the  operation  ^U^^^^st. 
lution,  no  emigrants  would  be  attracted  to  ^  ^ 
Persons  who  remove  to  new  countries  ^^^, 
lands,  first  choices ;  and  if  they  cannot  ^^^ 
they  have  no  sufficient  inducement  to  ^t.]^ 
*•  The  second  ill  effect  to  result  fro©  ^^ 
lution,  supposing  it  to  ripen  into  the  ^^  ^ 
which  it  implies  to  be  necessary  wottl« 
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i  mi  ting  the  settlements  in  the  new  States  &nd 
Cerritories.  This  limitation  of  settlement  would 
>c  the  inevitable  effect  of  confining  the  sales  to 
he  lands  now  in  market.  These  lands  in  Mis- 
souri, only  amount  to  one  third  of  the  State. 
By  consequence,  only  one  third  could  be  settled. 
Two  thirds  of  the  State  would  remain  without 
nhabitants ;  the  resolution  says,  for  ^  a  certain 
period,'  and  the  gentlemen,  in  their  speeches, 
expound  this  certain  period  to  be  seventy-two 
years.  They  say  seventy-two  millions  of  acres 
are  now  in  market ;  that  we  sell  but  one  million 
a  year ;  therefore,  we  have  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  for  seventy-two  years.  It  does  not  en- 
ter their  heads  to  consider  that,  if  the  price  was 
adapted  to  the  value,  all  this  seventy-two  mil- 
lions that  is  fit  for  cultivation  would  be  sold 
immediately.  They  must  go  on  at  a  million  a 
year  for  seventy-two  years,  the  Scripture  term  of 
the  life  of  man — a  long  period  in  the  age  Qf  a 
nation ;  the  exact  period  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity— ^a  lon^  and  sorrowful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews ;  and  not  less  long  nor  less 
sorrowfal  in  the  history  of  the  West,  if  this 
resolution  should  take  effect. 

"  The  third  point  of  objection  is.  that  it  would 
deliver  up  large  portions  of  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories to  the  dominion  of  wild  beasts.  In  Mis- 
souri, this  smrender  would  be  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  State,  comprising  about  forty  thousand 
square  miles,  covering  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Osage  River,  besides  many  other  parts,  and  ap- 
proaching within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  centre  and 
capital  of  the  State.  All  this  would  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  wild  beasts :  for  the  Indian  title  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  Indians  gone ;  the  white  peo- 
ple would  be  excluded  from  it;  beasts  alone 
would  take  it ;  and  all  this  in  violation  of  the 
Divine  command  to  replenish  the  earth,  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  upon  it,  and  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  fish  in  the  waters,  and  the  creeping 
things  of  the  earth. 

"  The  fourth  point  of  objection  is,  in  the  remo- 
val of  the  land  records — ^the  natural  effect  of 
abolishing  all  the  offices  of  the  Surveyors  General. 
These  oflBoes  are  five  in  number.  It  is  proposed 
bo  abolish  them  all,  and  the  reason  assigned  in 
iebate  is,  that  they  are  sinecures;  that  is  to 
say,  o£Sces  which  have  revenues  and  no  employ- 
ment. This  is  the  description  of  a  sinecure. 
We  have  one  of  these  offices  in  Missouri,  and  I 
know  something  of  it  The  Surveyor  General, 
Colonel  McRee,  in  point  of  fidelity  to  his  trust, 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Nathaniel  Maoon;  in 
x)int  of  science  and  intelligence,  he  belongs  to 
he  first  order  of  men  that  Europe  or  America 
:ontains.  He  and  his  clerks  carry  labor  and 
Irudgery  to  the  ultimate  point  of  human  exor- 
ion,  ahd  still  fall  short  of  the  task  before  them ; 
md  this  is  an  office  which  it  is  proposed  to 
ibolish  under  the  notion  of  a  sinecure,  as  an 
►ffice  with  revenues,  and  without  employment, 
["he  abolition  of  these  offices  would  involve  the 
lecessity  of  removing  all  their  records,  and  thus 


depriving  the  country  of  all  the  evidences  of  the 
foundations  of  all  the  land  titles.  This  would 
be  sweeping  work;  but  the  gentleman's  plan 
would  be  incomplete  without  including  the 
General  Land  Office  in  this  city,  the  principal 
business  of  which  is  to  superintend  the  five  Sur- 
veyor General's  offices,  and  for  which  there  could 
be  but  little  use  after  they  were  abolished. 

"  These  are  the  practical  effects  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Emigration  to  the  new  States  checked  ; 
their  settlement  limited ;  a  largo  portion  of  their 
surface  dehvered  np  to  the  dominion  of  beasts ; 
the  land  records  removed.  Such  are  Uie  injuries 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  new  States,  and  we,  the 
senators  from  those  States,  are  called  upon  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  proposes  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  committing  all 
these  enormities  I  I,  for  one,  will  not  do  it  I 
will  vote  for  no  such  inquiry.  I  would  as  soon 
vote  for  incjuiries  into  the  expediency  of  confla- 
grating cities,  of  devastating  provinces,  and  of 
submerging  fruitful  lands  under  the  waves  of  the 
ocean. 

^  I  take  my  stand  upon  a  great  moral  principle : 
that  it  is  never  right  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  doing  wrong. 

'"'  The  proposed  inquiry  is  to  do  wrong ;  to  in- 
flict unmixed,  unmitigated  evil  upon  the  new 
States  and  Territories.  Such  inquiries  are  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Courts  of  law  will  not  sustain 
actions  which  have  immoral  foundations  ^  legis" 
lative  bodies  should  not  sustain  inquiries  which 
have  iniquitous  conclusions.  Courts  of  law  make 
it  an  object  to  g^ve  public  satisfaction  in  the  ad- 
.ministration  of  justice ;  legislative  bodies  should 
consult  the  public  tranquilHty  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  measures.  They  should  not  alarm  and 
agitate  the  country ;  yet,  this  inquiry,  if  it  goes 
on.  will  give  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  the 
new  States  in  the  West  and  South.  It  will  alarm 
and  agitate  them,  and  ought  to  do  it.  It  will 
connect  itself  with  other  inquiries  going  on  else- 
where— ^in  the  other  end  of  thisbmlding — in  the 
House  of  Representatives — to  make  the  new 
States  a  source  of  revenae  to  the  old  ones,  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  a  new  set  of  masters,  to  throw 
them  as  grapes  into  the  wine  press,  to  be  trod 
and  squeezed  as  long  as  one  drop  of  juice  oould 
be  pressed  from  their  hulls.  These  measures  will 
go  together ;  and  if  that  resolution  passes,  and 
this  one  passes,  the  transition  will  be  easy  and 
natural,  from  dividing  the  money  after  the  lands 
are  sold,  to  divide  the  lands  before  they  are  sold, 
and  then  to  renting  the  land  and  drawing  an  an^ 
nual  income,  instead  of  selling  it  for  a  price  in 
hand.  The  signs  are  portentous ;  the  crisis  is 
alarming;  it  is  time  for  the  new  States  to  wake 
up  to  their  danger,  and  to  prepare  for  a  struggle 
which  carries  ruin  and  disgrace  to  them,  if  the 
issue  is  against  them." 

The  debate  spread,  and  took  an  acrimonious 
turn,  and  sectional,  imputing  to  the  quarter  of 
the  Union  from  which  it  came  an  old,  and  early 
policy  to  check  the  growth  of  the  West  at  th« 
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outset  by  proposing  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  west- 
ern lands  to  a  '•  clean  riddance  "  as  they  went — 
selling  no  tract  in  advance  until  all  in  the  rear 
was  sold  out.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  or- 
dinance reported  for  the  sale  and  survey  of  west- 
em  lands  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
(1785.)  contained  a  provision  to  this  effect ;  and 
came  from  a  committee  strongly  Northern — two 
to  one,  eight  against  four :  and  was  struck  out 
in  the  House  on  the  motion  of  southern  members, 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  South.  I 
gave  this  account  of  the  circumstance ; 

'•The  ordinance  reported  by  the  committee, 
contained  the  plan  of  surveying  the  public  lands, 
which  has  since  been  followed.  It  adopted  the 
scientific  principle  of  ranges  of  townships,  which 
has  been  continued  ever  since,  and  found  so 
beneficial  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  country. 
The  ranges  began  on  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and 
proceeded  west  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  since  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  they  have  proceeded 
west  of  that  river ;  the  townships  b^n  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  and  proceeded  north  to  the  Lakes. 
The  townships  were  divided  into  sections  of  a 
mile  square,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each ; 
and  the  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  one  dollar 
per  acre,  and  not  less  than  a  section  to  be  sold 
together.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  present  plan 
of  sales  and  surveys ;  and,  with  the  modifica- 
tions it  has  received,  and  may  receive,  in  gradua- 
ting the  price  of  the  land  to  the  quality,  the  plan 
is  excellent  But  a  principle  was  incorporated 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  most  fatal  character.  It 
was,  that  each  township  should  be  sold  out  com- 
plete before  any  land  could  be  offered  in  the  next 
one!  This  was  tantamount  to  a  law  that  the 
lands  should  not  be  sold ;  that  the  country  should 
not  be  settled :  for  it  is  certain  that  every  town- 
ship, or  almost  every  one,  would  contain  land  un- 
fit for  cultivation,  and  for  which  no  person  would 
give  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres.  The  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
vision may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  above  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  remain  to  this  day  un- 
sold in  the  first  land  district ;  the  district  of  Steu- 
benville.  in  Ohio,  which  included  the  first  range 
and  first  township.  If  that  provision  had  re- 
mained in  the  ordinance,  the  settlements  would 
not  yet  have  got  out  of  sight  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia line.  It  was  an  unjust  and  preposterous 
provision.  It  required  the  people  to  take  the 
country  clean  before  them ;  buy  all  as  they  went ; 
mountains,  bills,  and  swamps ;  rocks,  glens,  and 
prairies.  They  were  to  make  clean  work,  as  the 
giant  Polyphemus  did  when  he  ate  up  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses : 

^KoentndlB,  blood,  nor  solid  l>on6  remalna." 

Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  such  a 
provision.  It  was  like  requiring  your  guest  to  eat 
all  the  bones  on  his -plate  before  he  should  have 
more  meat    To  say  that  township  No.  I  should 


be  sold  out  complete  before  township  No.  2  ^old 
be  offered  for  sale,  was  like  requiring  the  boses 
of  the  first  turkey  to  be  eat  up  before  the  breast 
of  the  second  one  should  be  touched.  Yet  such 
was  the  provision  contained  in  the  first  ordii]SD.\ 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  reported  U  a 
committee  of  twelve,  of  which  eight  were  h^ 
the  north  and  four  from  the  south  side  of  tbe 
Potomac.  How  invincible  must  have  been  tbe 
determination  of  some  politicians  to  preveni  tU 
settlement  of  the  West,  when  thej  would  tli-- 
counteract  the  sales  of  the  lands  which  had  ji.>: 
been  obtained  after  years  of  importunity,  fcr  t!a 
payment  of  the  public  debt ! 

"  When  this  ordinance  was  put  upon  ii&  pi" 
sage  in  Congress,  two  Virginians,  whose  naCiL* 
for  that  act  alone,  would  deserve  the  hunting  gn 
titude  of  the  West,  levelled  their  blows  apa:r-' 
the  obnoxious  provision.  Mr.  Grayson  mortfl:' 
strike  it  out,  and  Mr.  Monroe  seconded  him ;  ani 
after  an  animated  and  arduous  contest^  they  .ex- 
ceeded. The  whole  South  supported  them';  r.t 
one  recreant  arm  from  the  South ;  many  scztttr- 
ing  members  from  the  North  also  voted  wiiL 
the  South,  and  in  favor  of  the  infant  West ;  pKv- 
ing  then,  as  now,  and  as  it  always  has  been.  iLat 
the  West  has  true  supporters  of  her  right<  is: 
interests — unhappily  not  enough  of  them— ni 
that  quarter  of  the  Union  from  which  the  uxi- 
sures  have  originated  that  several  times  threat i- 
ed  to  be  fatal  to  her." 

Still  enlarging  its  circle,  but  as  yet  still  confiih*^ 
to  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  public  ku>i^ 
the  debate  went  on  to  discuss  the  propriety  c4 
selling  them  to  settlers  at  auction  prices,  and  n 
an  abitrary  minimum  for  all  qualities,  and  a  re- 
fusal of  donations ;  and  in  this'  hard  policy  tit 
North  was  again  considered  as  the  exacting  pan 
of  the  Union — the  South  as  the  favorer  of  libenl 
terms,  and  the  generous  dispenser  of  gratuitC'is 
grants  to  the  settlers  in  the  new  States  and  Ta- 
ritories.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Hayne.  of  South 
Can^ina,  thus  expressed  himself: 

"The  payment  of  *a  penny,'  or  a  *  pepper 
com,'  was  the  stipulated  price  which  our  fathor> 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  now  coniposixL: 
the  old  thirteen  States,  paid  for  then*  lands ;  an^ 
even  when  conditions,  seemingly  more  substan- 
tial, were  annexed  to  the  grants ;  such  for  iniatascv 
as  '  settlement  and  cultivation ; '  these  Were  c^s- 
sidered  as  substantially  complied  with,  by  the 
cutting  down  a  few  trees  and  erecting  a  log'cal  ji 
— the  work  of  only  a  few  days.  Even  the>«  coir 
ditions  very  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  nitrrc'y 
nominal,  and  were  never  required  to  be  pur^wi 
in  order  to  vest  in  the  grantee  the  fee  simpk  ti 
tte  soil.  Such  was  the  system  under  which  il.-< 
country  was  originally  settled,  and  under  whi^L 
the  thirteen  colonies  flourished  and  grew  uy  t>> 
that  early  and  vigorous  manhood,  which  enable! 
them  in  a  few  years  to  achieve  their  independence ; 
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and  I  beg  gentlemen  to  recollect,  and  note  the 
fact  that,  while  they  paid  substantially  nothing 
to  the  mother  country,  the  whole  profits  of  their 
induatr}'  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  own 
hands.  Now,  what,  let  us  inquire,  was  the  rea- 
son which  has  induced  all  nations  to  adopt  this 
system  in  the  settlement  of  new  countries? 
Can  it  be  any  other  than  this ;  that  it  affords  the 
only  certain  means  of  building  up  in  a  wilder- 
ness, great  and  prosperous  communities  ?  Was 
not  that  policy  founded  on  the  universal  belief, 
that  the  conquest  of  a  new  country,  the  driving 
out  '*  the  savage  beasts  and  still  more  savage  men," 
cutting  down  and  subduing  the  forest,  and  en- 
countering all  the  hardships  and  privations  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  conversion  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  cultivated  fields,  was  worth  the  fee  sim- 
ple of  the  soil  ?  And  was  it  not  believed  that 
the  mother  country  found  ample  remuneration 
for  the  value  of  the  land  so  granted,  in  the  addi- 
tions to  her  power  and  the  new  sources  of  com- 
merce and  of  wealth,  furnished  by  prosperous 
and  populous  States  ?  Now,  sir,  I  submit  to  the 
candid  consideration  of  gentlemen,  whether  the 
policy  so  diametrically  opposite  to  this,  which  has 
f)een  invariably  pursued  by  the  United  States  to- 
wards the  new  States  in  the  West  has  been  quite 
so  just  and  liberal,  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  believe.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  British  colo- 
nies to  the  north  of  us.  and  the  Spanish  and  French 
to  the  south  and  west,  have  been  fostered  and 
reared  up  under  a  very  different  system-  Lands, 
which  ha!d  been  for  fi fly  or  a  hundred  years  open  to 
every  settler,  without  any  charge  beyond  the  ex- 
pense of  the  survey,  were,  the  moment  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  held  up  for 
sale  at  the  highest  price  that  a  public  auction,  at 
the  most  favorable  seasons,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  spirit  of  the  wildest  competition,  could  pxx>duce ; 
with  a  limitation  that  they  should  never  be  sold 
below  a  certain  minimum  price ;  thus  making  it. 
a.s  it  would  seem,  the  cardinal  point  of  our  policy, 
not  to  settle  the  country,  and  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  new  States,  but  to  fill  our  cotters  by  coin- 
ing our  lands  into  gold." 

The  debate  was  taking  a  turn  which  was  for- 
eign to  the  expectations  of  the  mover  of  the  res- 
olution, and  which,  in  leading  to  sectional  crimi- 
nations, would  only  inflame  feelings  without  lead- 
ing to  any  practical  result.  Mr.  Webster  saw 
this ;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  subject,  moved 
its  indefinite  postponement ;  but  in  arguing  his 
motion  he  delivered  a  speech  which  introduced 
new  topics,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  scope,  and 
extended  the  length  of  the  debate*  which  he  pro- 
posed to  terminate.  One  of  these  new  topics  re- 
ferred to  the  author:hip,  and  the  merit  of  pass- 
ing the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  antislavery  clause 


which  that  ordinance  contained.  Mr.  Webster 
claimed  the  merit  of  this  authorship  for  Mr. 
Nathan  Dane — an  eminent  jurist  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  avowed  that  "  it  was  carried  by  the 
North,  and  by  the  North  alone^  I  replied, 
claiming  the  authorship  for  Mr.  Jefierson,  and 
showing  from  the  Journals  that  he  (Mr.  Jeffer- 
son) brought  the  measure  into  Congress  in  the 
year  1784  (the  19th  of  April  of  that  year),  as 
chairman  of  a  committee,  with  the  antislavery 
clause  in  it,  which  Mr.  Speight,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, moved  to  strike  out ;  and  it  was  struck  out 
— the  three  Southern  States  present  voting  for 
the  striking  out,  because  the  clause  did  not  then 
contain  the  provision  in  favor  of  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves,  which  was  afterwards  ingrafted 
upon  it.  Mr.  Webster  says  it  was  struck  out 
because  ^  nine  States  "  did  not  vote  for  its  reten- 
tion. That  is  an  error  arising  from  confounding 
the  powers  of  the  confederation.  Nine  States 
were  only  required  to  concur  in  measures  of  the 
highest  import,  as  declaring  war,  making  peace, 
negotiating  treaties,  &c., — and  in  all  ordinary 
legislation  the  concurrence  of  a  bare  majority 
(seven)  was  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  there 
were  only  six  States  voting  for  the  retention, 
New  Jersey  being  erroneously  counted  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  make  seven.  If  she  had  voted  the 
number  would  have  been  seven,  and  the  clause 
would  have  stood.  lie  was  led  into  the  error  by 
seeing  the  name  of  Mr.  Dick  appearing  in  the 
call  for  New  Jersey  ;  but  New  Jersey  was  not 
present  as  a  State,  being  represented  by  only  one 
member,  and  it  requiring  two  to  constitute  the 
presence  of  a  State.  Mr.  Dick  was  indulged  with 
putting  his  name  on  the  Journal,  but  his  vote 
was  not  counted.  Mr.  Webster  says  the  ordi- 
nance reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784  did  no^ 
pass  into  a  law.  This  is  a  mistake  again.  Ii 
did  pass ;  and  that  vrithin  five  days  after  the 
antislavery  clause  was  struck  out — and  that 
without  any  attempt  to  renew  that  clause, 
although  the  competent  number  (seven)  of 
non-slaveholding  States  were  present — the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Dick  having  joined  him,  and  con- 
stituted the  presence  of  New  Jersey.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  July  1787,  the  ordinance  was  pass- 
ed over  again,  as  it  now  stands,  and  was  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  the  South.  The  ordi- 
nance, as  it  now  stands,  was  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  of  whom  three  were 
from  slaveholding  States,  and  two  (and  one  of 
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them  the  chairman)  were  from  Virginia  alone. 
It  received  its  first  reading  the  day  it  was  re- 
ported— ^its  second  reading  the  next  day,  when 
one  other  State  had  appeared — the  third  reading 
on  the  day  ensuing;  going  through  all  the 
forms  of  legislation,  and  becoming  a  law  in  three 
days— receiving  the  votes  of  the  eight  States 
present,  and  the  vote  of  every  member  of  each 
State,  except  one;  and  that  one  from  a  free 
State  north  of  the  Potomac.  These  details  I 
verified  by  producing  the  Journals,  and  showed 
under  the  dates  of  July  11th,  1787.  and  July  12th 
and  13th,  the  votes  actually  given  for  the  ordi- 
nance. The  same  vote  repealed  the  ordinance 
(Mr.  Jefferson's)  of  1784.  I  read  in  the  Senate 
the  passages  from  the  Journal  of  the  Congress 
of  the  confederation,  the  passages  which  showed 
these  votes,  and  incorporated  into  the  speech 
which  I  published,  the  extract  from  the  Journal 
which  I  produced ;  and  now  incorporate  the  same 
in  this  work,  that  the  authorship  of  that  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  its  passage  through  the  old 
Congress,  may  be  known  in  all  time  to  come  as 
the  indisputable  work,  both  in  its  conception  and 
consummation,  of  the  South.  This  is  the  ex- 
tract: 

THE   JOURNAL. 

Wednesday,  July  Wth,  1787. 

"  Congress  assembled :  Present,  the  seven 
States  above  mentioned."  (Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Qeorgiar-^7.) 

"  The  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  (of  Virginia),  Mr.  Dane  (of  Massachusetts;, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  (of  Vu^nia),  Mr.  Kean  (of  South 
Carolina),  and  Mr.  Smith  (of  New  York),  to 
whom  was  referred  the  report  of  a  committee 
touching  the  temporary  government  of  the  West- 
em  Territory,  reported  an  ordinance  for  the  go- 
yemment  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio ;  which  was  read  a 
first  time. 

"Ordered,  That  to-morrow  be  assigned  for 
the  second  reading." 

"  Thursday^  July  12/A,  1787. 

"  Congress  assembled  :  Present,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Caroima,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
giar-(8.) 

"According  to  order,  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  was  read  a  second 
time. 

"Ordered,  That  to-morrow  be  assigned  for 
the  third  reading  of  said  ordinance." 


«  Friday,  July  13/A,  1787. 

"  Congress  assembled :  PresenL  as  jesta^r. 

"  According  to  order,  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  tiie  United  State 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  was  read  a  tiiiri 
time,  and  passed  as  follows." 

[Here  follows  the  whole  ordinance,  in  the 
veiy  words  in  which  it  now  appears  among  tfat 
laws  of  the  United  States,  with  the  non-slaTerv 
clause,  the  provisions  in  favor  of  sdiools  aui 
education,  against  impairing  the  oUigatioii  sf 
contracts,  laying  the  foundation  and  secoritr  af 
all  these  stipulations  in  compact^  in  favor  of  re 
storing  fiigitives  from  service,  and  repealii^  ik 
ordinance  of  23d  of  April,  1784 — the  one  report 
ed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.] 

"  On  passing  the  above  ordinance,  the  t€» 
and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates  : 

Massachusetts— Kt.  Holtcn,  aye ;  Mr.  Day. 
aye. 

New  YorA— Mr.  Smith,  aye;  Mr.  Yates. i^r 
Mr.  Barring,  aye. 

New  Jerscy—Ur.  Clarke,  aye ;  Mr.  Schecr- 
man,  aye. 

Delaware— Ut,  Kearney,  aye  ;  Mr.  Mitckll 
aye. 

Virginia— Mr.  Grayson,  aye;  Mr.  R  H.Let 
aye;  Mr.  Carrington,  aye. 

NoHh  Carolina^lr,  Blount,  aye  ;  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, aye. 

South  Carolina— Mt.  Kean,  aye  ;  Mr.  H? 
ger,  aye. 

Georgia— Mr,  Few,  aye ;  Mr.  Pierce,  aye. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.*'  (Part 
754^  volume  4.) 

The  bare  reading  of  these  passages  from  tb. 
Journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  old  confeikn- 
tion,  shows  how  erroneous  Mr.  Webster  was  is 
these  portions  of  his  speech  : 

^'  At  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  the::^ 
new  northwestern  States,  we  are  accustozi^ 
sir,  to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity ;  wt 
help  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  and  Lyrui^ 
gus ;  but  I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  ^  axiy 
lawgiver,  ancient  or  modem,  has  produoed  eScdi- 
of  more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  character, 
than  the  ordinance  of  '87.  That  inBtrumt-Q'^ 
was  drawn  by  Nathan  Dane,  then,  and  now.  i 
citizen  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  adopted,  as  I 
think  I  have  understood^  without  the  slighted 
alteration ;  and  certainly  it  has  happened  to  Rv 
men  to  be  the  authors  of  a  polidcad  measuTC  oi 
more  large  and  enduring  consequence.  It  favd. 
for  ever,  the  character  of  the  population  in  li^- 
vast  regions  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  by  excluO- 
idg  from  them  involuntary  servitude.  It  im- 
pressed on  the  soil  itself,  while  it  was  yet  a  vil^ 
demess,  an  incapacity  to  bear  up  any  other  than 
free  men.  It  laid  the  interdict  against  pen^osau 
servitude-,  in  original  compact,  not  only  d«^pef 
than  all  local  law,  but  deeper,  also,  than  all  locai 
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oonstitatioBS.  Under  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  I  look  upon  this  original  and  season- 
able provision,  as  a  real  good  attained.  We  see 
its  consequences  at  this  moment,  and  we  shall 
never  cease  to  sec  them,  perhaps,  while  the  Ohio 
shall  flow.  It  was  a  gx^Bat  and  salutary  measure 
of  prevention.  Sir,  I  should  fear  the  rehuke  of 
no  intelligent  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  were  I 
to  ask  whether  if  such  an  ordinance  could  have 
been  applied  to  his  own  State,  while  it  yet  was 
a  wilderness,  and  before  Boon  had  passed  the 
gap  of  the  Alleghany,  he  does  not  suppose  it 
would  have  contributed  to  the  ultimate  great- 
ness of  that  conmionwealth  ?  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  where  it  did  apply  it  has 
produced  an  effect  not  easily  to  be  described,  or 
measured  in  the  growth  of  the  States,  and  the 
extent  and  increase  of  their  population.  Now, 
sir,  this  great  measure  again  was  carried  by  the 
north,  and  by  the  north  alone.  There  were,  in- 
deed, individuals  elsewhere  favorable  to  it ;  but 
it  was  supported  as  a  measure,  entirely  by  the 
votes  of  the  northern  States,  if  New  England 
had  been  governed  by  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  now  ascribed  to  her,  this  very  measure 
was,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  thwart 
her  purposes.  It  was,  of  all  things,  the  very 
means  of  rendering  certain  a  vast  emigration 
from  her  own  population  to  the  west  She 
looked  to  that  consequence  only  to  disregard  it. 
She  deemed  the  regulation  a  most  useful  one  to 
the  States  that  would  spring  up  on  the  territory, 
and  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large.  She 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  it  perseveringly,  year 
after  year,  until  it  was  finally  accomplished. 

''  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer,  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  the  honor  of  this  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  northwestom  territory. 
The  journal,  without  argument  or  comment,  re- 
futes such  attempt  The  cession  by  Virginia 
was  made,  March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April 
following,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howell,  report^  a  plan 
for  a  temporary  government  of  the  territory,  in 
^hich  was  this  article :  '  that,  after  the  year 
1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  other- 
wise than  in  pimishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  convicted.'  Mr.  Speight, 
of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  this 
paragraph.  The  question  was  put,  according  to 
the  form  then  practised  :  ^  Shall  these  words 
stand,  as  part  of  the  plan,'  &c.  ?  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
— ^seven  States,  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  nega- 
tive. North  Carolina  was  divided.  As  the  con- 
sent of  nine  States  was  necessary,  the  words 
could  not  stand,  and  were  struck  out  according- 
ly. Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for  the  clause,  but  was 
overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

"In  March,  the  next  year  [1785],  Mr.  King 
of  Massachusetts,  seconaed  by  Mr.  EUery  of 
Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  rejected 


article,  with  this  addition :  ^And  that  thit  regu- 
lation shall  ^  an  article  ofc<nnj>act^  and  re- 
main afundamerUai  princtj>le  of  the  constitu- 
tions between  the  thirteen  original  States,  and 
each  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolve^^  &o. 
On  this  clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and 
thorough  securitv,  the  eight  northern  States  at 
that  time  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four 
southern  States  negatively.  Tne  votes  of  nine 
States  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus,  the  pro- 
vision was  again  rejected  by  the  southern  States. 
The  perseverance  of  the  north  held  oat,  and  two 
years  afterwards  the  object  was  attained." 

This  is  shown  to  be  all  erroneous  in  relation  to 
this  ordinance.  It  was  not  first  drawn  by  Mr. 
Dane,  but  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  nearly  two 
years  before  Mr.  Dane  came  into  Congress.  It 
was  not  passed  by  the  North  alone,  but  equally 
by  the  South — ^there  being  but  eight  States  pre- 
sent at  the  passing,  and  they  equally  of  the  North 
and  the  South— and  the  South  voting  unani- 
mously for  it,  both  as  States  and  as  individual 
members,  while  the  North  had  one  member  against 
it  It  was  not  baffled  two  years  for  the  want  of 
nine  States  \  if  so,  and  nine  States  had  been  neces- 
sary, it  would  not  have  been  passed  when  it  was, 
and  never  by  free  State  votes  alone.  There  were 
but  eight  States  (both  Northern  and  Southern) 
present  at  the  passing ;  and  there  were  not  nine 
free  States  in  the  confederacy  at  that  time.  There 
were  but  thirteen  in  all :  and  the  half  of  these, 
as  nearly  as  thirteen  can  be  divided,  were  slave 
States.  The  fact  is,  that  the  South  only  delayed 
its  vote  for  the  antislavery  clause  in  the  ordi- 
nance for#rant  of  the  provision  in  favor  of  re- 
covering fugitives  from  service.  As  soon  as  that 
was  added,  she  took  the  lead  again  for  the  ordi- 
nance— a  fact  which  gives  great  emphasis  to  the 
corresponding  provision  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Webster  was  present  when  I  read  these 
extracts,  and  said  nothing.  He  neither  reaffirm- 
ed his  previous  statement,  that  Mr.  L)ane  was 
the  author  of  the  ordinance,  and  that  '*  this  great 
measure  was  carried  by  the  North,  and  by  the 
North  alone."  He  said  nothing ;  nor  did  he  af- 
terwards correct  the  errors  of  his  speech :  and 
they  now  remain  in  it ;  and  have  given  occasion 
to  a  very  authentic  newspaper  contradiclion  of 
his  statement,  copied,  like  my  statement  to  the 
Senate,  from  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress. 
It  was  by  Edward  Coles,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  private  secretary  to  President  ]Madi- 
son,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
and  now  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  resident  of 
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Philadelphia.  He  made  his  correction  through 
the  National  Intelligencer,  of  Washington  City ; 
and  being  drawn  from  the  same  sources  it  agrees 
entirely  with  my  own.  And  thus  the  South  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  originating  and  pass- 
ing this  great  measure — ^a  circumstance  to  be  re- 
membered and  quoted,  as  showing  the  South  at 
that  time  in  taking  the  lead  in  curtailing  and  re- 
stricting the  existence  of  slavery.  The  cause  of 
Mr.  Webster's  mistakes  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  ordinance  was  three  times  before  the 
old  Congress,  and  onoe  (the  third  time)  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Dane  was  a 
member.  It  was  first  reported  by  a  committee 
of  three  (April,  1784)  of  which  two  were  from 
slave  states,*  (Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Chase  of  IMaryland,)  Mr.  Howard,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  this,  as  stated,  was  nearly  two  years 
before  Mr.  Dane  became  a  member.  The  anti- 
slavery  clause  was  then  dropped,  there  being  but 
six  States  for  it.  The  next  year,  the  antislaverj' 
clause,  with  some  modification,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Rufus  King,  and  sent  as  a  proposition  to  a  commit- 
tee :  but  did  not  ripen  into  a  law.  Afterwards 
the  whole  ordinance  was  passed  as  it  now  stands, 
upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  six,  of  whom 
Mr.  Dane  was  one ;  but  not  the  chairman. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  author- 
ship to  which  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  give  rise, 
was  another  which  excited  some  warm  discussion 
— the  topic  of  slavery — and  the  effect  of  its  ex- 
.  istence  or  non-existence  in  different  States.  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  were  taken  for  examples,  and  the 
superior  improvement  and  population*  of  Ohio 
were  attributed  to  its  exemption  from  the  evils 
of  slavery.  This  was  an  excitable  subject,  and 
the  more  so  because  the  wounds  of  the  Missouri 
controversy,  in  which  the  North  was  the  undis- 
puted aggressor,  were  still  tender,  and  hardly 
scarred  over.  Mr.  Hayne  answered  w^ith  warmth 
and  resented  as  a  reflection  upon  the  slave  States 
this  disadvantageous  comparison.  I  replied  to 
the  same  topic  myself,  and  said  : 

"  I  was  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  connected 
with  the  Missouri  question,  when  last  on  the 
floor.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
IIayn(?]  could  see  nothing  in  the  question  before 
the  Senate,  nor  in  any  previous  part  of  the  de- 
bate, to  justify  the  introduction  of  that  topic. 
Neither  could  I.  He  thought  he  saw  the  ghost 
of  the  Missouri  question  brought  in  among  us. 
So  did  I.  He  was  astonished  at  the  apparition. 
1  was  not :  for  a  close  observance  of  the  signs 
in  the  West  had  prepared  me  for  this  develop- 


ment from  the  East.  I  was  well  preputd  S» 
that  invective  against  slavery,  and  for  that  as- 
plification  of  the  blessings  of  exemption  fru 
slavery,  exemplified  in  the  condition  of  (>bix 
which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  indclzt*: 
in,  and  which  the  object  in  view  required  tok 
derived  from  the  Northeast.  I  cut  therc-atii 
that  derivation  by  reading  a  passage  from  tie 
Journals  of  the  old  Congress  ;  but  this  will  r?' 
prevent  the  invective  and  encomium  from  pH 
forth  to  do  their  oflSce;  nor  obliterate  the  l3 
which  was  drawn  between  the  free  State  of  Ob: 
and  the  slave  State  of  Kentucky.  IfthePLiy 
results  of  this  invective  and  encomium  wa« 
to  exalt  still  higher  tfre  oratorical  fameoftbe 
speaker,  I  should  spend  not  a  moment  in  ivinari- 
ing  upon  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tU 
the  terrible  Missouri  agitation  took  its  Tia^- 
the  "  substance  of  two  speeches"  deliTere<lj' 
this  floor ;  and  since  that  time,  antislavcry  '^f' 
es,  coming  from  the  same  political  and  geogri4^" 
cal  quarter,  are  not  to  be  disregarded  here.  ^^J^ 
was  said  upon  that  topic  was  certainly  um^- 
for  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio:'-'' 
the  people,  then,  of  that  division  of  the  i  :ji  ^ 
I  wish  to  address  myself,  and  to  disabuse  JIk";' 
of  some  erroneous  impressions.  To  them  I  ^■ 
truly  say,  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract.  h.v«  |'J« 
few  advocates  or  defenders  in  the  slave-bolu^r 
States,  and  that  slavery  as  it  is,  an  herediun  »• 
stitution  descended  upon  us  from  our  ance>ti^^ 
would  have  fewer  advocates  among  us  than'' 
has,  if  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  vntt  tk 
subject  would  only  let  us  alone.  The  sentiifi^^ 
in  favor  of  slavery  was  much  weaker  before  tu^ 
intermeddlcrs  began  their  operations  than  it  tj 
present.  The  views  of  leading  men  in  the  ><'^^ 
and  the  South  were  indisputably  the  sam^  -^ 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  government,  ^i  ^ 
our  legislative  history  contains  the  highest  P* 
The  foreign-slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  > '^ 
nia,  as  soon  as  the  Revolution  began.  It  v*-' 
of  her  first  acts  of  sovereignty.  In  the  con^t 
tion  of  that  State  which  adopted  the  f;^^^^ 
stitution.  it  was  an  objection  to  that  J^J^'J^ 
that  it  tolerated  the  African  slave-trade  for  t^. 
ty  years.  Nothing  that  has  appeared  ^^^^ 
surpassed  the  indignant  denunciations  oi  _j 
traffic  by  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  *^ 
others,  in  that  convention.  .      ^^ 

"  Sir,  I  regard  with  admiration,  that  ^  ^^^j^, 
with  wonder,  the  sublime  morality  of  thosf  ^^^ 
cannot  bear  the  abstract  contempla^*'"  ^Z^^ 
very,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  or  a  ^^ 
sand  miles  off*.  It  is  entirely  above,  u^^  ^^ 
say,  it  affects  a  vast  superiority  over  the  lu  ^^ 
ity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  ap^H^'jji, 
Christ,  and  Christ  himself.  Christ  ana^^,^^ 
apostles  appeared  in  a  province  of  the  ^ 
empire,  when  that  empire  was  called  the  j^ 
world,  and  that  worid  was  filled  with  ^^^^^ 
Forty  millions  was  the  estimated  ^'o^.:-^ 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  Sing|  ^^^j 
viduals  held  twenty  thousand  slaves.  •*  ■  »^^ 
man,  one  who  i^  himself  been  a  sUt^j 
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possessor  of  four  thousand — such  were  the  num- 
bers. The  rights  of  the  owners  over  this  multi- 
tude of  human  beings  was  that  of  life  and  death, 
ivithout  protection  from  law  or  mitigation  from 
public  sentiment.  The  scourge,  the  cross,  the 
Gsh-pond,  the  den  of  the  wild  beast,  and  the 
^rena  of  of  the  gladiator,  was  the  lot  of  the  slave, 
upon  the  slightest  expression  of  the  master's  will. 
A  law  of  incredible  atrocity  made  all  slaves  re- 
sponsible with  their  own  lives  for  the  life  of  their 
master;  it  was  the  law  that  condemned  the 
whole  household  of  slaves  to  death,  in  case  of  the 
assassination  of  the  master — ^a  law  under  which 
as  many  as  four  hundred  have  been  executed  at 
a  time.  And  these  slaves  were  the  white  people 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  from  whom  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  world  derive  the  most  vsduable  productions 
of  the  human  mind.  Christ  saw  all  this— the 
number  of  the  slaves — their  hapless  condition — 
and  their  white  color,  which  was  the  same  with 
his  own :  yet  he  said  nothii^  against  slavery ; 
he  preached  no  doctrines  which  led  to  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre ;  none  which,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  state  of  thmgs  in  our  country,  would 
authorize  an  inferior  race  of  blacks  to  extermi- 
nate that  superior  race  of  whites,  in  whose  ranks 
he  himself  appeared  upon  earth.  He  preached 
no  such  doctrines,  but  those  of  a  contrary  tenor, 
which  inculcated  the  duty  of  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  slave — humanity  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  master.  His  apostles 
did  the  same.  St  Paul  sent  back  a  runaway 
slave.  Onesimus.  to  his  owner,  with  a  letter  of 
a|)ology  and  supplication.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  harbor  a  runaway,  much  less  to  entico  him 
from  lus  master ;  and,  least  of  all,  to  excite  an 
insurreciion. " 

This  allusion  to  the  Missouri  controversy,  and 
invective  against  the  free  States  for  their  part  in 
it,  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Webster,  showing 
Kvhat  their  conduct  had  been  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  slavery  topic  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Tnited  States,  and  that  they  totally  refused  to 
ntcrfere  between  master  and  slave  in  any  way 
vhatever.    This  is  what  he  said : 

"  When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted 
or  the  ratification  of  the  people,  there  were  those 
vho  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the  government 
vhich  it  proposed  to  establish  might,  perhaps,  in 
;ome  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures  tend- 
ng  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  suggestion 
vould,  of  course,  attract  much  attention  in  the 
»u  them  con  7en  { ions.  In  that  of  Virginia,  Go  ver- 
ier Randolph  said : 

•'  '•  I  hope  there  is  none  here  who,  considering 
he  subject  in  the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  will 
nake  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia — that, 
it  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of 
heir  citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there 
s  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men 


now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  cf 
the  general  government,  be  niade  free. ' 

"  At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
different  States.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  Congress  a  mcmoriel,  praying 
Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  sudi  powei-s 
as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was  referred,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  select  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Mr.  Foster  of  New  Hampshire; 
Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts ,  Mr.  Huntington  of 
Connecticut;  Mr.  lAwrence  of  New- York;  Mr. 
Sinnickson  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Hartley  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia;  all 
of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe,  northern  men, 
but  the  last.  This  committee  made  a  report, 
which  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  and  there  considered  and  discussed  on 
several  days ;  and  being  amended,  although  in 
no  material  respect,  it  was  made  to  express  three 
distinct  propositions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  First,  in  the  words  of  the 
constitution,  that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States,  then  exist- 
ing, should  think  proper  to  admit.  Second,  that 
Congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  Afri- 
can slave-*trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
foreign  countries.  On  this  proposition,  our  laws 
against  those  who  engage  in  that  traffic,  are 
founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which 
bears  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed  in 
the  following  terms : 

'* '  Resolvedj  That  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  Klaves,  or  in 
the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  States ;  it  re- 
maining with  the  sevei*al  States  alone  to  provide 
rules  and  regulations  therein,  which  humanity 
and  true  policy  may  require. ' 

''  This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  early  as  March,  1790. 
And  now,  sir,  the  honorable  member  will  allow 
me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were  the  select 
committee  who  reported  the  resolution,  with  a 
single  exception,  all  northern  men.  but  also  that 
of  the  members  then  composing  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe  near- 
ly two  thirds,  were  northern  men  also. 

''  The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions 
in  its  journal,  and.  from  that  day  to  thi.s,  it  has 
never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Con- 
gress had  any  authority  to  regulate,  or  interfere 
with,  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several  States. 
No  northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
moved  any  such  question  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  The  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  they 
might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  and  quieted 
by  this  early  decision ;  and  so  remained,  till  they 
were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for  col- 
lateral and  indirect  purposes.  When  it  became 
necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political 
persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground  for  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  northern  men  from  confidence  and 
from  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  cry  was  raised,  and  the  feeling 
industriously  excited,  that  the  influence  of  north- 
em  men  in  the  public  councils  would  endanger 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  For  myself  I 
claim  no  other  merit  than  that  this  gross  and 
enormous  injustice  towards  the  whole  North,  has 
not  wrought  upon  me  to  change  my  opinions,  or 
my  political  conduct.  I  hope  I  am  above  violat- 
ing my  principles,  even  under  the  smart  of  in- 
jury and  false  imputations.  Unjust  suspicions 
and  undeserved  reproach,  whatever  pain  I  may 
experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  me,  I  trust, 
nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitution- 
al duty,  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others. 
The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where 
I  find  it — in  the  hands  of  their  own  governments. 
It  is  their  afiiur,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complain 
of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that 
population  has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power 
under  this  federal  government.  We  know,  sir, 
that  the  representation  of  the  states  in  the  other 
house  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great  ad- 
vantage, in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  in- 
tended equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to 
say^  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same 
ratio,  has  become  merely  nominal ;  the  habit  of 
the  government  being  almost  invariably  to  col- 
lect its  revenues  from  other  sources,  and  in  other 
modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain:  nor 
would  I  countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this 
arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original 
bargain,  the  compact — let  it  stand :  let  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  bo  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union  itself 
is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  {)roposi- 
tions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the 
constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is. 
But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to 
accusations,  either  against  myself  individually, 
or  against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and  un- 
just ;  accusations  wnich  impute  to  us  a  disposi- 
tion to  evade  the  constitutional  compact  and  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  the  in- 
ternal laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the  States. 
All  such  accusations,  wherever  and  whenever 
made,  all  insinuations  of  the  existance  of  any 
such  purposes,  I  know,  and  feel  to  be  groundless 
and  injurious.  And  we  must  confide  in  southern 
gentlemen  themselves ;  we  must  trust  to  those 
whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of 
feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and 
disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess  the  means  of 
its  diffusion  with  the  southern  public ;  we  must 
leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public  of  its 
prejudices.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those 
towards  whom  justice  is  exercised,  receive  it  with 
candor  or  with  contumely. " 

This  is  what  Mr.  Webster  said  on  the  subject 
of  slavery ;  and  although  it  was  in  reply  to  an  in- 
Tcctive  of  my  own,  excited  by  the  recent  agitation 


of  the  Missouri  question,  I  made  no  answer  int- 
pugning  its  correctness ;  and  must  add  that  I 
never  saw  any  thmg  in  Mr.  Webster  inconsistent 
with  what  he  then  said;  and  believe  that  the 
same  resolves  could  have  been  passed  in  the  same 
way  at  any  time  during  the  thirty  years  that 
I  was  in  Congress. 

But  the  topic  which  became  the  leading  feature 
of  the  whole  debate;  and  gave  it  an  interest 
which  cannot  die,  was  that  of  nullification — the 
assumed  right  of  a  state  to  annul  an  act  of  Coiv> 
gress — then  first  broached  in  our  national  l^is- 
lature — and  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Hayne  were  the  champion  speakers 
on  opposite  sides — the  latter  understood  to  be 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  Vice-President^ 
Mr.  Calhoim.  This  new  turn  in  the  debate  was 
thus  brought  about :  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  sectional 
nature  of  the  discussion  which  had  grown  up, 
made  allusions  to  the  conduct  of  New  England 
during  the  war  of  1812;  and  especially  to  the 
assemblage  known  as  the  Hartford  Convention, 
and  to  which  designs  unfriendly  to  the  Union 
had  been  attributed.  This  gave  Mr.  Webster 
the  rights  both  of  defence  and  of  retaliation ;  and 
he  found  material  for  the  first  in  the  character 
of  the  assemblage,  and  for  the  second  in  the 
public  meetings  which  had  taken  place  in  South 
Carolina  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff— and  at 
which  resolves  were  passed,  and  propositbus 
adopted  significant  of  resistance  to  the  act ;  and, 
consequently,  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  He, 
in  his  turn,  made  allusions  to  these  resolves  and 
propositions,  until  he  drew  out  Mr.  Hayne  into 
their  defence,  and  into  an  avowal  of  what  has 
since  obtained  the  current  name  bf  "  Nullifica- 
tion ;"  although  at  the  time  (during  the  debate^  it 
did  not  at  all  strike  me  as  going  the  length  which 
It  afterwards  avowed ;  nor  have  I  ever  believed 
that  Mr.  Hayne  contemplated  disunion,  in  any 
contingency,  as  one  of  its  results.  In  entering 
upon  the  argument,  Mr.  Webster  first  summed 
up  the  doctrine,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be  avowed, 
thus: 

''  I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of 
the  State  legislature  to  interfere,  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  this  government  transcends  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation 
of  its  laws. 

"  I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a 
right  existing  under  the  constitution ;  not  as  a 
right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of  extrema 
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necessity,  such  as  woald  justify  violent  tctoIu- 
tion. 

"  I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  thus  to  interfere,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  its  powers. 

^'  I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  judging  of  the  constitutional  ex- 
tent of  its  own  authority  is  not  lodged  exclusive- 
ly in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch  of 
it;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may 
lawfullv  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State 
for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the 
general  government  transcends  its  power. 

'^  I  understand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any  State 
government,  require  it,  such  State  government 
may.  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an 
act  of  the  general  govemraent,  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional.*' 

Mr.  Hayne,  evidently  unprepared  to  admit,  or 
fully  deny,  the  propositions  as  broadly  laid  down, 
had  recourse  to  a  statement  of  his  own ;  and, 
adopted  for  that  purpose,  the  third  resolve  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  the  year  1798 — ^re- 
affirmed in  1799.  He  rose  immediately  and  said 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  being  clearly  understood, 
he  would  state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution;  and  read  it— > 

"That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and 
peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  as  resulting  from  the 
compact,  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  lim- 
ited by  the  plain  .sense  and  intention  of  the  in- 
strument constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther 
valid  than  thej  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that,  in  case 
of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  com- 
pact, the  States  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the 
right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  main- 
taining, within  their  respective  limits,  the  author- 
ities, righto,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them." 

Thus  were  the  propositions  stated,  and  argued 
—each  speaker  taking  his  own  proposition  for 
his  text ;  which  in  the  end,  (and  as  the  Virginia 
resolutions  turned  out  to  be  understood  in  the 
South  Carolina  sense)  came  to  be  identical.  Mr. 
Webster,  at  one  point,  giving  to  his  argument  a 
practical  form,  and  showing  what  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine  would  have  accomplished  in 
New  England  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Hartford  Convention,  said : 

"  Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that,  if  the  gentleman's 
doctrine  had  been  received  and  acted  upon  in 


New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and 
non-interoourse,  we  should  probably  not  now 
have  been  here.  The  government  would,  very 
likely,  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  crumblea  into 
dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
isted under  those  laws ;  no  States  can  ever  en- 
tertain a  clearer  conviction  than  the  Now  Eng- 
land States  then  entertained ;  and  if  they  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opin- 
ion, as  I  must  call  it  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber espouses,  this  union  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples to  that  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth  and 
declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  Eng- 
land States  would  have  been  Justified  in  inter* 
fering  to  break  up  the  embargo  system,  under 
the  conscientious  opinions  whi<£  they  held  upon 
it '?  Had  they  a  right  to  annul  that  law  7  Does 
he  admit  or  deny?  If  that  which  is  thought 
palpably  unconstitutional  in  South  Carolma^ 
justifies  that  State  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  law,  tell  me,  whether  that  which  was  thought 
palpably  unconstitutional  also  in  Massachusetts, 
would  have  justified  her  in  doing  the  same  thing  / 
Sir,  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  the  constitution  to  stand  on. 
No  public  man  of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  warmest  times,  or  could 
maintain  himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time." 

He  argued  that  the  doctrine  had  no  founda- 
tion either  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  Virginia 
resolutions — ^that  the  constitution  makes  the 
federal  government  act  upon  citizens  within  the 
States,  and  not  upon  the  States  themselves,  as  in 
the  old  confederation :  that  within  their  consti- 
tutional limito  the  laws  of  Congress  were  su- 
preme— and  that  it  was  treasonable  to  resist 
them  with  force :  and  that  the  question  of  theii 
constitutionality  was  to  bo  decided  by  the  Su 
preme  Court    On  this  point,  he  said : 

'^The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  govern- 
ment. They  gave  it  a  constitution ;  and  in  that 
constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it  Thev  have  made  it  a 
limited  government.  They  have  defined  its 
authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exer> 
cise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted;  and  all 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not  stop- 
ped here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can 
be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty. 
Who  then  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  peo- 
ple? Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where  it 
may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful? 
With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right 
of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the  government? 
Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner.   They  have  left  it  with  the  government  it- 
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self,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very 
chief  end,  the  main  design,  for  which  the  whole 
constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  was,  to  es- 
tablish a  government  that  should  not  be  obliged 
to  act  through  State  agency,  or  depend  on  State 
opinion  and  State  discretion.  The  people  had 
had  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  gOYcmroent 
under  the  confederacy.  Under  that  system,  the 
legal  action,  the  application  of  law  to  individuals, 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  States.  Congress 
could  only  recommend  ;  their  acts  were  not  of 
binding  force,  till  the  States  had  adopted  and 
sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still  ? 
Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  Stat©  discretion,  and 
State  construction  ?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain 
will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  constitution 
under  which  we  sit.  But,  sir,  the  people  have 
wisely  provided,  in  the  constitution  itself,  a  pro- 
per, suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law.  There  are,  in  the 
constitution,  grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  and 
restrictions  on  these  powers.  There  are,  also, 
prohibitions  on  the  States.  Some  authority 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  exist,  having  the 
ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  grants,  restrictions,  and 
prohibitions.  The  constitution  has,  itself^  point- 
ed out,  ordained,  and  established,  that  authority. 
How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential 
end  ?  By  declaring,  sir,  that  *  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

"  This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this, 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so 
will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  any  law  of 
the  United  States.  But  who  shall  decide  this 
question  of  interference  ?  To  whom  lies  the  last 
appeal  ?  This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides 
also,  by  declaring  '  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.'  These  two  pro- 
visions, sir,  cover  the  whole  ground  They  are, 
in  truth,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  With  these, 
it  is  a  constitution ;  without  them  it  is  a  confed- 
eracy. In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express 
provisions,  Congress  established,  at  its  very  first 
session,  in  the  Judicial  Act,  a  mode  for  carrying 
them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a 
government.  It  then  had  the  means  of  self- 
protection  ;  and,  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  now  among  things  which  are 
past.  Having  constituted  the  government,  and 
declared  its  powers,  the  people  have  farther  said, 
that,  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the  extent 
of  these  powers,  tne  government  shall  itself 
decide ;  subject,  i&lways,  like  other  popular  go- 
vernments, to  its  responsibility  to  the  people. 
And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  State 
legislature  acquires  any  power  to    interfere? 


Who  or  what  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  tbf 
people,  *  we,  who  are  j'our  agents  and  sernrs 
for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to  decide  tU 
your  other  agents  and  servants,  appointed  rj 
you  for  another  purpose,  have  transcended  tbe 
authority  you  gave  them?'  The  reply  vtci 
be,  I  think,  not  impertinent :  who  made  w. 
judge  over  another's  servants  ?  To  their  i«^ 
masters  they  stand  or  fall." 

With  respect  to  the  Yirgima  resolutions  i 
which  Mr.  Hayne  relied,  Mr.  Webster  dispj'fi 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them— daimed  k 
them  an  innocent  and  justifiable  meanin^-i'^ 
exempted  Mr.  Madison  firom  the  suppicion'i 
having  penned  a  resolution  asserting  the  nrii' 
of  a  State  legislature  to  annul  an  act  of  Co- 
gress,  and  thereby  putting  it  in  the  power  of  oft 
State  to  destroy  a  form  of  govemmeDt  which  b^ 
had  jusi  labored  so  hard  to  establish.  To  tb» 
effect  he  said : 

"I  wivsh  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  t!» 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  I  cannot  unsr- 
take  to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  ub^'- 
stood  by  those  -who  passed  them.  Their  lan- 
guage is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of  L' 
exercise,  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous  powerj^ 
granted  to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  then;:^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  interfere,  and  im^ 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  • 
more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may  mean  r 
more  than  that  the  States  may  interfere  by  c''"  ■ 
plaint  and  remonstrance ;  or  by  proposing  t  ' 
people  an  alteration  of  the  federal  constitut''' 
This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable ;  ^^-^ 
may  be,  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  as«rt  i 
general  right  of  revolution,  as  against  all  F^^* 
ernments,  in  cases  of  intolerable   oppn;^^' 


This  no  one  doubts ;  and  this,  in  my  opin'"''  ' 
all  that  he  who  framed  the  resolutions  c^'?^ 
have  meant  by  it:  for  I  shall  not  readily bi'i*'^| 
that  he  (Mr.  Madison)  was  ever  of  opinion  thfl»^ 
State,  under  the  constitution,  and  in  confuni^; 
with  it,  could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opnJ?j 
of  its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear  an"  ^. 
pable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a  la^  ^' 
Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  operate  on  hersei 
by  her  own  legislative  power." 

Mr.  Hayne,  on  his  part,  disclaimed  all  ii»' 
tion  of  the  Hartford  Convention;  and  gft^f^' 
the  practical  part  of  his  doctrine)  the  v^^^[ 
forcible  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  enforce 
constitutional  laws.    He  said : 

"Sir,  unkind  as  my  allusion  to  the  Hart|"^J^ 
Convention  has  been  considered  by  its  supp^'^  ^^ 
I  apprehend  that  this  disclaimer  of  the  gt«  ^ 
man  will  be  regarded  as  *  the  unkindest  c« 
all.'  When  the  gentleman  spoke  of  the'- "^ 
lina  conventions  of  Colleton  and  Abbej^^^V^ 
mo  tell  him  that  he  spoke  of  that  which  n«^ 
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ad  existence,  except  in  his  own  imagination, 
'here  have,  indeed,  been  meetings  of  the  people 
I  those  districts^  composed,  sir,  of  as  high- 
linded  and  patriotic  men  as  any  country  can 
.oa.st ;  but  we  have  had  no  '  convention '  as  yet ; 
lid  when  South  Carolina  shall  resort  to  such  a 
iea<urc  for  the  redress  of  her  grievances,  let  me 
ell  the  gentleman  that,  of  all  tiie  assemblies 
hat  have  ever  been  convened  in  this  country, 
he  Hartford  Convention  is  the  very  last  we 
;hall  consent  to  take  as  an  example ;  nor  will  it 
Ind  more  favor  in  our  eyes,  from  being  recom- 
iiQnded  to  us  by  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
jctts.  Sir^  we  would  scorn  to  take  advantage 
)f  difficulties  created  by  a  foreign  war,  to  wring 
TOin  the  federal  government  a  redress  even  of 
)ur  grievances.  We  are  standing  up  for  our 
x)n.stitutional  rights,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ; 
but  if  the  country  should,  unhappily,  be  involved 
in  a  war  to-morrow,  we  should  be  found  flying 
to  the  standiird  of  our  country — first  driving 
back  the  common  enemy,  and  then  insisting 
upon  the  restoration  of  our  rights. 

'*  The  gentleman  has  called  upon  us  to  carry 
3ut  our  scheme  practically.  Now,  sir,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  view  of  tliis  matter,  then  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  right  of  a  State  being 
[>stablLshed,  the  federal  government  is  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  a  solemn  decision  of  a  State,  acting 
iu  its  sovereign  capacity,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
malic  an  appeal  to  the  people  for  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  This  solemn  decision  of  a 
State  (made  either  through  its  legislature,  or  a 
conveution,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  proper 
organ  of  its  sovereign  will — a  point  I  do  not  pro- 
pose now  to  discuss)  binds  the  federal  govern- 
ment, under  the  highest  constitutional  obligation, 
not  to  resort  to  any  means  of  coercion  against 
the  citizens  of  the  dissenting  State.  How,  then, 
can  any  collision  ensue  between  the  federal  ana 
►State  governments,  unless,  indeed,  the  former 
should  determine  to  enforce  the  law  by  uncon- 
stitutional means?  What  could  the  federal 
government  do,  in  such  a  case  ?  Resort,  says 
the  gentleman,  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Now, 
can  any  man  believe  that,  in  the  face  of  a  solemn 
decision  of  a  State,  that  an  act  of  Congress  is 
•  a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  violation  of  the 
jonstitution,'  and  the  inter|>osition  of  its  sove- 
reign authority  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the 
usurpation,  that  juries  could  be  found  ready 
merely  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Congress, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  unconstitutional  char- 
wter  of  their  acts  ?  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
tend that  juries  are  to  be  coerced  to  find  verdicts 
it  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  And  if  not,  how 
ire  the  United  States  to  enforce  an  act  solemnly 
::)ronounced  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  But,  if  the 
it  tempt  should  be  made  to  carry  such  a  law 
nto  etiect,  by  force,  in  what  would  the  case  dif- 
or  from  an  attempt  to  carr^'  into  effect  an  act 
jullitiud  by  the  courts,  or  to  do  any  other  un- 
lawful and  unwarrantable  act  ?  Suppose  Con- 
jrress  should  pass  an  agrarian  law,  or  a  law 
emancipating  our  slaves,  or  should  commit  any 


other  gross  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights, 
will  any  gentleman  contend  that  the  decision  of 
every  branch  of  the  federal  government,  in  favor 
of  such  laws,  could  prevent  the  States  from  de- 
claring them  null  and  void,  and  protectmg  their 
dtiasens  from  their  operation  ? 

^  Sir,  if  Congress  should  ever  attempt  to  en- 
force any  such  laws,  they  would  put  themselves 
so  clearly  in  the  wrong,  that  no  one  could  doubt 
the  right  of  the  State  to  exert  its  protecting 
power. 

"  Sir,  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  nulitia  of  South  Carolina  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected,  and  asked 
how  they  would  act  in  the  event  of  the  nullifi- 
cation Of  the  tariff  law  by  the  SUte  of  South 
Carolina?  The  tone  of  the  gentleman,  on  this 
subject,  did  not  seem  to  me  as  respectful  as  I 
could  have  desired.  I  hope,  sir,  no  imputation 
was  intended. 

[Mr.  Webster:  "Not  at  all;  just  the  re- 
verse."] 

"Well,  sir.  the  gentleman  asks  what  their 
leaders  would  be  able  to  read  to  them  out  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton^  or  any  other  law  book,  to 
justify  their  enterprise  ?  Sir,  let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that,  whenever  any  attempt  shall  be 
made  from  any  quarter,  to  enforce  unconstitu- 
tional laws,  clearly  violating  our  essential  rights, 
our  leaders  (whoever  they  may  be)  will  not  h  • 
found  reading  black  letter  from  the  musty  jm^ies 
of  old  law  books.  They  will  look  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  when  called  upon,  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  State,  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  charter  of 
their  liberties,  they  will  succeed  in  defending 
them,  or  '  perish  in  the  last  ditch.' " 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  arguments  of  t!ic 
gentlemen,  or  even  their  substance,  but  merel}' 
to  state  their  propositions  and  their  conclusions. 
For  myself,  I  did  not  believe  in  any  thing  serious 
in  the  new  interpretation  given  to  the  Virginia 
resolutions — did  not  believe  in  any  thing  practi- 
cal from  nullification— did  not  believe  in  forcible 
resistance  to  the  tariff  laws  from  South  Caroh'na 
— did  not  believe  in  any  scheme  of  disunion — 
believed,  and  still  believe,  in  the  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Hayne :  and  as  he  came  into  the  argument 
on  my  side  in  the  article  of  the  public  lands,  so 
my  wishes  were  with  him,  and  I  helped  him 
where  I  could.  Of  this  desire  to  help,  and  disbe- 
lief in  disunion.  I  gave  proof,  in  ridiculing,  as 
well  as  I  could,  Mr.  Webster's  fine  peroration 
to  liberty  and  union,  and  really  thought  it  out 
of  place — ^a  fine  piece  of  rhetoric  misplaced,  for 
want  of  circumstances  to  justify  it.  He  had 
concluded  thus : 

"  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
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him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  firmg- 
ments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent 
with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fra- 
ternal blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  onginal  lustre,  not  a 
stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  ob- 
scured, bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory  as.  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  Nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly.  Liberty 
first,  and  Union  afterwards:  but  eveiy  where, 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz- 
ing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every 
true  American  heart — ^Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable ! " 

These  were  noble  sentiments,  oratorically  ex- 
pressed, but  too  elaborately  and  too  artistically 
composed  for  real  grief  in  presence  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity—of which  calamity  I  saw  no  sign ;  and 
therefore  deemed  it  a  fit  subject  for  gentle  casti- 
gation :  and  essayed  it  thus : 

"  I  proceed  to  a  different  theme.  Among  the 
novelties  of  this  debate,  is  that  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  senator  firom  Massachusetts  which  dwells 
with  such  elaboration  of  declamation  and  oma- 
ilient,  upon  the  love  and  blessings  of  union — 
the  hatred  and  horror  of  disunion.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  senator's  speech  which  brought  into 
full  play  the  favorite  Ciceronian  figure  of  ampli- 
fication. It  was  up  to  the  rule  in  that  particu- 
lar. But,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  an- 
other rule^  and  a  higher,  and  a  precedent  one, 
which  it  violated.  It  was  the  rule  of  propriety ; 
that  rule  which  requires  the  fitness  of  things  to 
be  considered;  which  requires  the  titne,  the 
place,  the  subject,  and  the  audience,  to  be  consid- 
ered; and  condemns  the  delivery  of  the  aigu- 
ment,  and  all  its  flowers,  if  it  fuls  in  congru- 
ence to  these  particulars.  I  thought  the  essay 
upon  union  and  disunion  had  so  failed.  It  came 
to  us  when  we  were  not  prepared  for  it ;  when 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Senate,  nor  in  the  coun- 
try to  grace  its  introduction ;  nothing  to  give,  or 
to  receive,  effect  to,  or  from,  the  impassioned 
scene  that  we  witnessed.  It  may  be,  it  was  the 
prophetic  cry  of  the  distracted  daughter  of  Pri- 
am, breaking  into  the  council,  and  alarming  its 
tranquil  members  with  vaticinations  of  the  fall 
of  Troy :  but  to  md,  it  all  sounded  like  the  sud- 
den proclamation  for  an  earthquake,  when  the 
sun,  the  earth,  the  air,  announced  no  such  prodi- 
gy ;  when  all  the  elements  of  nature  were  at 
rest,  and  sweet  repose  pervading  the  world. 
There  was  a  time,  and  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us, 
did  see  it,  sir,  when  such  a  speech  would  have 
foun<^  in  its  delivery,  every  attribute  of  a  just 
and  rigorous  propriety  !  It  was  at  a  time,  when 
the  five-striped  banner  was  waving  over  the  land 


of  the  North!  when  the  Hartford ConTeotiK: 
was  in  session  !  when  the  language  in  the  cap 
tol  was,  "  Peaceably,  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if  ^ 
must ! "  when  the  cry,  out  of  doors,  wii  "tfc* 
Potomac  the  boundary ;  the  negro  States  bj 
themselves!  The  All^hanies  the  boimdi.7 
the  Western  savages  by  themselves!  The >& 
sippi  the  boundary,  let  Missouri  be  govenied  l< 
a  prefect,  or  given  up  as  a  haimt  for  inld  beistv' 
That  time  was  the  fit  occasion  for  this  speed; 
and  if  it  had  been  delivered  then,  either  intb 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  ic  'i 
den  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  or  in  the  t#- 
way  among  the  bearers  and  followers  of  ^ 
five-striped  banner,  what  effects  must  it  not  b^- 
produced!  What  terror  and  oonsteniation  ids- 
the  plotters  of  disunion !  But^  here,  in  thisloji 
and  quiet  assemblage,  in  this  season  of  geo^ 
tranquillity  and  universal  allegiance,  the  ^ 
perfbrmance  has  lost  its  efiect  for  want  of  s^ 
ity,  connection,  or  relation,  to  any  subject  i^ 
pending,  or  sentiment  expressed,  in  the  ^f^- 
for  want  of  any  application,  or  reference,  to*? 
event  impending  in  the  country." 

I  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  anj  tiibr 
that  I  now  see  out  of  place  in  that  p»«^ 
tion;  but  for  a  quite  different  purpose--^' 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  was  sIot  > 
believe  in  any  design  to  subvert  this  Ir^ 
that  at  the  time  of  this  great  debate  (Febna^ 
and  March,  1830)  I  positively  discredital  i 
and  publicly  proclaimed  my  incredulity'  ^^'; 
not  want  to  believe  it  I  repulsed  the  belief.  ' 
pushed  aside  every  circumstance  that  Mr.  ^^' 
ster  relied  on,  and  softened  every  expression  tiu^ 
Mr.  Hayne  used,  and  considered  him  as  liini^' 
(practically)  his  threatened  resistance  to  the  tr- 
act, to  the  kind  of  resistance  which  Vii?5S» 
made  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws—wbicb  ^ 
an  appeal  to  the  reason,  judgment  and  f^ 
of  the  other  States— and  which  had  its  efft<-" 
the  speedy  repeal  of  those  laws.  Mr.  Ct^"^ 
had  not  then  uncovered  his  position  in  rela^ 
nullification.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Webster  ^• 
speaking  at  him  in  all  that  he  said  to  Mr.  B»y^ 
but  I  would  believe  nothing  against  him  ^^ 
upon  his  own  showing,  or  undoubted  evw^st^j 
Although  not  a  favorite  statesman  with  me< 
admiration  for  his  high  intellectual  endowing  "^ 
and  respect  for  the  integrity  and  punty  ^ 
private  life.  Mr.  Hayne  I  cordially  lo^^'  ^. 
believed,  and  still  believe,  in  the  l*'?*^*^.  ^ 
his  intentions  to  the  Union.  They  ^^  ^ 
from  the  South— that  sister  Carolina,  of  ^^ 
the  other  was  my  native  State,  and  in  ^0 
which  I  have  relatives  and  hereditary  '^^^^ 
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and  for  which  I  still  have  the  a£fectioiis  which 
none  but  the  wicked  ever  lose  for  the  land  of  their 
birth:  and  I  felt  as  thej  did  ii:  all  that  relates 
to  the  tariff— except  their  remedy.  But  enough 
for  the  present.  The  occasion  will  come,  when 
-we  arrive  at  the  v^ractical  application  of  the  mo- 
dem nullification  doctrine,  to  vindicate  the  con- 
stitution from  the  political  solecism  of  containing 
Mnthin  itself  a  suicidal  principle,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  Virginia  resolutions,  and  their  authors 
(aifd,  in  their  own  language),  from  the  "  anarehi- 
eal  and  preposterous  "  interpretation  which  has 
been  put  upon  their  words. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

REPEAL  or  THE  SALT  TAX. 

A  TAX  on  Salt  is  an  odious  measure,  hated  by 
all  people  and  in  all  time,  and  justly,  because 
being  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  indispensable 
to  man  and  to  beast,  and  bountifully  furnished 
them  by  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  cost  should 
not  be  burthened,  nor  the  use  be  stinted  by  gov- 
ernment regulation ;  and  the  principles  of  fair 
taxation  would  require  it  to  be  spared,  because 
it  is  an  agent,  and  a  great  one,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  branches  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical industry  which  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  produce  revenue  from  the  ex- 
ports and  consumption  to  which  they  give  rise. 
People  hate  the  salt  tax,  because  they  are  obliged 
to  have  the  salt,  and  cannot  evade  the  tax :  gov- 
ernments love  the  tax  for  the  same  reason — ^be- 
cause people  are  obliged  to  pay  it.  This  would 
seem  to  apply  to  governments  despotic  or  mo- 
narchial,  and  not  to  those  which  are  representii- 
tive  aikd  popular.  But  representative  govern- 
ments sometimes  have  calamities — war  for  exam- 
ple— when  subjects  of  taxation  diminish  as  need 
for  revenue  increases:  and  then  representa- 
tive governments,  like  others,  must  resort  to  the 
objects  which  will  supply  its  necessities.  This 
has  twice  been  the  case  with  the  article  of  salt 
in  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  that  article 
was  carried  up  to  a  high  tax  in  the  quasi  war 
with  France  (1798),  having  been  small  before; 
and  then  only  imposed  as  a  war  measure-— to 
ceaseas  soon  as  the  war  was  over.    But  all  ^gov- 


ernments work  alike  on  the  imposition  and  re- 
lease of  taxes — easy  to  get  them  on  in  a  time  of 
necessity—hard  to  get  them  off  when  the  neces- 
sity has  passed.  So  of  this  first  war  tax  on 
salt.  The  "  speck  of  war  "  with  France,  visible 
above  the  horizon  in  '98,  soon  sunk  below  it ; 
and  the  sunshine  of  peace  prevailed.  In  the 
year  1800— two  years  after  the  duty  was  raised 
to  its  maximum— the  countries  were  on  the  most 
fiiendly  terms ;  but  it  was  not  until  1807,  aad 
under  the  whole  power  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, that  this  temporary  tax  was  abol- 
ished ;  and  with  it  the  whole  system  of  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it. 

In  the  war  of  1812^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  renewed, 
with  its  concomitant  of  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances;  but  still  as  a  temporary  measure, 
limited  to  the  termination  of  the  war  which  in- 
duced it,  and  one  year  thereafter.  The  war  ter- 
minated in  1815,  and  the  additional  year  expired 
in  1816 ;  but  before  the  year  was  out,  the  tax 
was  continued,  not  for  a  definite  period^  but 
without  time — on  the  specious  argument  that, 
if  a  time  was  fixed,  it  would  be  difScult  to  get  it 
off  before  the  time  was  out :  but  if  unfixed,  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  it  off  at  any  time :  and  all 
agreed  that  that  was  to  be  soon— that  a  tempo- 
rary continuance  of  all  the  taxes  was  necessary 
until  the  revenue,  deranged  by  the  war,  should 
become  regular  and  adequate.  It  was  continued 
on  this  specious  argument-— and  remained  in  full 
until  General  Jackson's  administration — ^and,  in 
part^  until  this  day  (1850)— the  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances  in  full :  and  that  is  the  work- 
ing of  ail  governments  in  the  levy  and  repeal  of 
taxes.  I  found  the  salt  tax  in  fuU  force  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1820,  strengthened  by 
time,  sustained  by  a  manufacturing  interest,  and 
by  the  fishing  interest  (which  made  the  tax  a 
source  of  profit  in  the  supposed  return  of  the 
duty  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and  allowances) : 
and  by  the  whole  American  system ;  which  took 
the  tax  into  ift  keeping,  as  a  protection  to  a 
branch  of  home  industry.  I  found  efforts  being 
made  in  each  House  to  suppress  this  burthen 
upon  a  prime  necessary  of  life;  and,  in  the  ses- 
sion 1829~'30,  delivered  a  speech  in  support 
of  the  laudable  endeavor,  of  which  these  are 
some  parts: 

^  Mr.  Benton  commenced  his  speech,  by  sav- 
ing that  he  was  no  advocate  for  unprofitable  dfr- 
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bate,  and  had  no  ambition  to  add  his  name  to 
the  catalogue  of  barren  orators ;  but  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  speaking  did  good ;  cases  in 
which  moderate  abilities  produced  great  results ; 
and  he  believed  the  question  of  repealing  the 
salt  tax  to  be  one  of  those  cases.  It  had  cer- 
tainly been  so  in  England.  There  the  salt  tax 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  labors  of  plain  men, 
under  circumstances  much  more  unfavorable  to 
their  undertaking  than  exist  here.  The  English 
salt  tax  had  continued  one  hundred  and  fifty 
}9?ars.  It  was  cherished  by  the  ministry,  to 
whom  it  yielded  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  of 
revenue ;  it  was  defended  by  the  domestic  salt 
makers,  to  whom  it  gave  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market ;  it  was  consecrated  by  time,  hav- 
ing subsisted  for  five  generations ;  it  was  forti- 
fied by  the  habits  of  the  people,  who  were  born, 
and  had  grown  gray  under  it ;  and  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  necessities  of  the  State,  which  re- 
quired every  resource  of  rigorous  taxation.  Yet 
it  was  overthrown ;  and  the  overthrow  was  ef- 
fected by  two  debates,  conducted,  not  by  the 
orators  whose  renown  nas  filled  the  world — not 
by  Sheridan,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox — but  by  plain, 
business  men — Mr.  Calcrafl,  Mr.  Curwen,  and 
Mr.  Egerton.  These  patriotic  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  commenced  the  war  upon  the 
British  salt  tax  in  1817,  and  finished  it  in  1822. 
They  commenced  with  the  omens  and  auspices 
all  against  them,  and  ended  with  complete  suc- 
cess. They  abolished  the  salt  tax  in  toto.  They 
swept  it  all  off,  bravely  rejecting  all  compro- 
mises when  they  had  got  their  adversaries  half 
vanquished,  and  carrying  their  appeals  home  to 
the  people,  until  they  had  roused  a  spirit  before 
which  the  ministry  quailed,  the  monopolizers 
trembled,  the  Parliament  gave  way,  and  the  tax 
fell.  This  example  is  encouraging ;  it  is  full  of 
consolation  and  of  hope ;  it  shows  what  zeal  and 
perseverance  can  do  in  a  good  cause :  it  shows 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  is  triumphant 
when  its  advocates  are  bold  and  faithful.  It 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  American  salt 
tax  will  fall  as  the  British  tax  did,  as  soon  as 
the  people  shall  see  that  its  continuance  is  a 
burthen  to  them,  without  adequate  advantage  to 
the  government,  and  that  its  repeal  is  in  their 
own  hands. 

"  The  enormous  amount  of  the  tax  was  the 
first  point  to  which  Mr.  B.  would  direct  his  at- 
tention. He  said  it  was  near  three  hundred  per 
cent,  upon  Liverpool  blown,  and  four  hundred 
per  cent,  upon  alum  salt  j  but  as  the  Liverpool 
was  a  very  inferior  salt,  and  not  much  used  in 
the  West,  he  would  confine  his  observations  to 
the  salt  of  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies,  called 
by  the  general  name  of  alum.  The  import  price 
of  this  salt  was  from  eight  to  nine  cents  a  bush- 
el of  fifty-six  pounds  each,  and  the  duty  upon 
that  bushel  was  twenty  cents.  Here  was  a  tax 
of  upwai-ds  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  Then  the 
merchant  had  his  profit  upon  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  article :  and  when  it  went 
through  the  hands  of  several  merchants  before 


it  got  to  the  consumer,  each  had  his  profit  upos 
it ;  and  whenever  this  profit  amounted  to  filtr 
per  cent,  upon  the  duty,  it  was  upwards  of  wt 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  s&It.  Theiu  tb 
tariff  laws  have  deprived  the  consumer  of  tiirtr- 
four  pounds  in  the  bushel,  by  substituting  wdpt 
for  measure,  and  that  weight  a  false  one.  fbt 
true  weight  of  a  measured  bustiei  of  alum  sil' 
is  eighty-four  pounds;  but  the  Britisfa  urJ 
laws,  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  the  hoihtl" 
and  increasing  the  product  of  the  tax.  «vb^ 
tuted  weight  for  measure ;  and  oar  tariff  hn 
copied  after  them,  and  adopted  their  staodL^ 
of  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

"  Mr.  B.  entered  into  statistical  details,  to  sb-^ 
the  aggregate  amount  of  this  tax,  which  he  ^- 
ed  to  be  enormous,  and  contrary  to  every  pns> 
pie  of  taxation,  even  if  taxes  were  so  necessir 
as  to  justify  the  taxing  of  salt.  He  stated  th 
importation  of  foreign  salt,  in  1829,  at  six  :ii- 
lions  of  bushels,  round  numbers ,  the  value  s^~^  'r 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  doUars.  and  t*' 
tax  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  one  million  n* 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  merchant's  js^. -• 
upon  that  duty  at  fifty  per  cent  is  six  hmyirt  ■ 
thousand  dollars ;  and  the  secret  or  hidden  t^ 
in  the  shape  of  false  weight  for  true  measun. : 
the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  in  the  biisheL  was  !♦• : 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Here,  th, 
is  taxation  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millic- 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  ui)on  an  article  a"«i:: . 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollai^  r 
that  article  one  of  prime  necessity  and  univ^tM 
use,  ranking  next  after  bread,  in  the  caui'o-' 
of  articles  for  human  subsistence. 

**  The  distribution  of  this  enormous  taxKr*- 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  was  the  Dt  \ 
object  of  Mr.  B.'s  inquiry ;  and,  for  tliis  puq«  - 
he  viewed  the  Union  under  three  great  ilivi-:  > 
—the  Northeast,  the  South,  and  the  West  T 
the  northeast,  and  especially  to  some  part^  ih'  ^ 
he  considered  the  salt  tax  to  be  no  burthen.  \r^ 
rather  a  benefit  an*!  a  money-making  busin  -^ 
The  fishing  allowances  and  bounties  prodco 
this  effect  In  consideration  of  the  salt  duty,  i^ 
curers  and  exporters  of  fish  are  allo'wcd  noo:}^.' 
out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  amount,  as  it  i^a- 
intended,  of  the  salt  duty  paid  by  them ;  bu' 
has  been  proved  to  be  twice  as  much.  The  ir- 
nual  allowance  is  about  two  hundred  and  fiCj 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  drawn  (n:^ 
the  treasury  since  the  first  imposition  of  the  <^'- 
duty  in  1789  is  shown  by  the  treasury  retura^ 
to  be  five  millions  of  dollars.  Much  of  thi^  i- 
drawn  by  undue  means,  as  is  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  tl.- 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  page  ei^ht 
of  the  annual  report  on  the  finances,  ll'he  North- 
cast  makes  much  salt  at  home,  and  chiefly  1 5 
solar  evaporation,  which  fits  it  for  curing  ft>i 
and  provisions.  Much  of  it  is  proved,  by  i^ 
returns  of  the  salt  makers,  to  be  used  m  the  fi^a- 
erics,  while  the  fisheries  are  drawing  money  fr^ 
the  treasury  under  the  laws  which  intendeti  t.' 
indemnify  them  for  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  «.': 
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To  this  section  of  the  Union,  then,  the  salt  tax 
is  not  felt  as  a  burthen. 

'^  Let  us  proceed  to  the  South.  In  this  section 
there  are  but  few  salt  works,  and  no  bounties  or 
allowances,  as  there  are  no  nsheries.  The  con- 
sumers are  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  the 
foreign  supply,  and  chiefly  use  the  Liverpool 
blown.  The  import  price  of  this  is  about  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel ;  the  weight  and  strength  is  less 
than  that  of  alum  salt ;  and  the  tax  falls  heavily 
and  directly  upon  the  people,  to  the  whole  amount 
of  their  consumption.  It  is  a  heavy  burthen 
upon  the  South. 

"  The  West  is  the  last  section  to  be  viewed, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  seat  of  the 
most  oppressive  operations  of  the  salt  tax.  The 
domestic  supply  is  high  in  price,  deficient  in 
quantit}^,  and  altogether  unfit  for  one  of  the 
greatest  purposes  for  which  salt  is  there  wanted 
— curing  provisions  for  exportation.  A  foreign 
supply  is  indispensable,  and  alum  salt  is  the  kind 
used.  The  import  price  of  this  kind,  fi-om  the 
West  Indies,  is  nme  cents  a  bushels ;  from  Port- 
ugal, eight  cents  a  bushel.  At  these  prices,  the 
West  could  be  supplied  with  this  salt  at  l^ew 
Orleans,  if  the  duty  was  abolished ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duty,  it  costs  thirty-rseven  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel  there,  being  four  times  the 
import  price  of  the  article,  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  bushel  at  Louisville  and  other  central  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  enormous 
price,  resolved  into  its  component  parts,  is  thus 
made  up:  1.  Eight  or  nine  cents  a  bushel  for 
the  salt.  2.  Twenty  cents  for  duty.  3.  Eight 
or  ten  cents  for  merchant's  profit  at  New  Orleans. 
4.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  for  freight  to  Lou- 
isville. 5.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for  the  second 
merchant's  profit,  who  counts  his  per  centum  on 
his  whole  ou tl ay.  In  all,  about  seventy-five  cents 
for  a  bushel  of  fifty  pounds,  which,  if  there  was 
no  duty,  and  the  tariff  regulations  of  weight  for 
measure  abolished,  would  be  bought  in  New  Or- 
leans, by  the  measured  bushel  of  eighty  pounds 
weight,  for  eight  or  nifae  cents,  and  would  be 
brought  up  the  river,  by  steamboats,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-three  and  a  third  cents  per  hundred 
weight  It  thus  appears  that  the  salt  tax  ^lls 
neaviest  upon  the  West  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  South  is  the  greatest  sufferer.  The 
West  wants  it  for  every  purpose  the  South  does, 
and  two  great  piu'poses  besides — curing  provision 
for  export,  and  salting  stock.  The  West  uses 
alum  saltj  and  on  this  the  duty  is  heaviest,  be- 
cause the  price  is  lower,  and  the  weight  greater. 
Twenty  cents  on  salt  which  costs  eight  or  nine 
cents  a  bushel  is  a  much  heavier  duty  than  on 
that  which  costs  fifteen  cents ;  and  then  the  de- 
ception in  the  substitution  of  weight  for  measure 
is  much  greater  in  alum  salt,  which  weighs  so 
much  more  than  the  Liverpool  blown.  Like  the 
South,  the  West  receives  no  bounties  or  allow- 
ances on  account  of  the  salt  duties.  .This  may 
be  fair  in  the  South,  where  the  imported  salt  is 
not  re-exported  upon  fish  or  provisions ;  but  it  is 
QQfiur  in  the  West,  where  the  exportation  of 
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beef,  pork,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter,  is  prodigi- 
ous, and  the  foreign  salt  re-exported  upon  the 
whole  of  it 

"Mr.  B.  then  argued,  with  great  warmth,  that 
the  provision  curers  and  exporters  were  entitled 
to  the  same  bounties  and  allowances  with  the  ex- 
porters of  fish.  The  claims  of  each  rested  upon 
the  same  principle,  and  upon  the  principle  of  all 
drawbacks — that  of  a  reimbursement  of  the  duty 
which  was  paid  on  the  imported  salt  when  re-ex- 
ported on  fish  and  provisions.  The  same  princi- 
ple covers  the  beef  and  pork  of  the  farmer,  which 
covers  the  fish  of  the  fisherman ;  and  such  was 
the  law  in  the  beginning.  The  first  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  year  1789,  which  imposed  a  duty 
upon  salt,  allowed  a  bounty,  in  lieu  of  a  draw- 
back, on  beef  and  pork  exported,  as  well  as  fish. 
The  bounty  was  the  same  in  each  case ;  it  was 
five  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish,  five  cents  a 
barrel  on  pickled  fish,  and  five  on  beef  and  pork. 
As  the  duty  on  salt  was  increased,  the  bounties 
and  allowances  were  increased  also.  Fish  and 
salted  beef  and  pork  fared  alike  for  the  first 
twenty  years. 

*'They  fared  alike  till  the  revival  of  the  salt 
tax  at  the  commencement  of  the  lute  war.  Then 
they  parted  company ;  bounties  and  allowances 
were  continued  to  the  fisheries,  and  dropped  on 
beef  and  pork ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  ever 
since.  The  exporters 'of  fish  are  now  drawing  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  as  a  reimbursement  for  their  salt  tax^ 
while  exporters  of  provisions  draw  nothing.  The 
aggregate  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances, 
actually  drawn  from  the  treasury,  exceeds  Hyq 
millions  of  dollars ;  while  the  exporters  of  pro- 
visions, who  get  nothing,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  draw  a  greater  sum ;  for  the  export  in 
salted  provisions  exceeds  the  value  of  exported 
fish. 

"  Mr.  B.  could  not  quit  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, without  endeavoring  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  provision  trade  of  the  West 
He  took  this  trade  in  its  largest  sense,  as  includ- 
ing the  export  trade  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  cheese, 
and  butter,  to  foreign  countries,  especially  the 
West  Indies ;  the  domestic  trade  to  the  Lower 
Mississippi  and  the  Southern  States ;  the  neigh- 
borhood trade,  as  supplying  the  towns  in  the  up- 
per States,  the  miners  in  Missouri  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  the  army  and  the  navy;  and  the 
various  professions,  which,  being  otherwise  em- 
ployed, did  not  raise  their  own  provisions.  The 
amount  of  this  trade,  in  this  comprehensive  view, 
was  prodigious,  and  annually  increasing,  and  in- 
volving in  its  current  almost  the  entire  population 
of  the  West,  either  as  the  growers  and  makers 
of  the  provisions,  the  curers,  exporters,  or  con- 
sumers. The  amount  could  scarcely  be  ascer- 
tained. What  was  exported  from  New  Orleans 
was  shown  to  be  great ;  but  it  was  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  trade.  He  declared  it  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty  was  the 
greatest  favor,  if  an  act  of  justice  ought  to  come 
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under  the  name  of  favor,  which  could  be  ren- 
dered it,  as  the  salt  was  necessary  in  growing 
the  hogs  and  cattle,  as  well  as  in  preparing  the 
beef  and  pork  for  market  A  reduction  in  the 
price  of  salt,  next  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
land,  was  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  federal 
government  could  now  confer  upon  the  West 
Mr.  B.  referred  to  the  e>  ample  of  England,  who 
favored  her  provision  curers,  and  permitted  them 
to  import  alum  salt  free  of  duty,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  provision  trade,  even  when  her 
own  salt  manufacturers  were  producing  an  abun- 
dant and  superfluous  supply  of  common  salt 
He  showed  that  she  did  more ;  that  she  extend- 
ed the  same  relief  and  encouragement  to  the 
Irish ;  and  he  read  from  the  British  statute  book 
an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  1807, 
entitled  'An  act  to  encourage  the  export  of 
salted  beef  and  pork  from  Ireland,'  which  allow- 
ed a  bounty  of  ten  pence  sterling  on  every  hund- 
red weight  of  beef  and  pork  so  exported,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt  which 
was  used  in  the  curing  of  it  He  stated,  that, 
at  a  later  period,  the  c^ty  had  been  entirely  re- 
pealed, and  the  Irish,  in  common  with  other 
British  subjects,  allowed  a  free  trade  with  all 
the  world,  in  salt ;  and  then  demanded,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  if  the  people  of  the  West 
could  not  obtain  from  the  American  Congress 
the  justice  which  the  oppfessed  Irish  had  pro- 
cured from  a  British  Parliament,  composed  of 
hereditary  nobles,  and  filled  with  representa- 
tives of  rotten  boroughs,  and  slavish  retainers 
of  the  king's  ministers. 

"  The  '  American  system '  has  taken  the  salt 
tax  under  its  shelter  and  protection.  The  prin- 
ciples of  that  system,  as  I  understand  them,  and 
practise  upon  them^  are  to  tax,  through  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  foreign  riyals  of  our  own  essential 
productions,  when,  by  that  taxation,  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  same  article,  as  good  and  as  cheap, 
can  be  made  at  home.  These  were  the  princi- 
ples of  the  system  (Mr.  B.  said)  when  he  was 
mitiated,  and,  if  they  had  changed  since,  he  had 
not  changed  with  them ;  and  he  apprehended  a 
promulgation  of  the  change  would  produce  a 
schism  amongst  its  followers.  Taking  these  to  be 
the  principles  of  the  system,  let  the  salt  tax  be 
brought  to  its  test  In  the  first  place,  the  do- 
mestic manu&cture  had  enjoyed  all  possible  pi-o- 
tection.  The  duty  was  near  three  hundred  per 
cent,  on  Liverpool  salt,  and  four  hundred  upon 
alum  salt ;  and  to  this  must  be  added,  so  far  as 
relates  to  all  the  interior  manufactories,  the  pro- 
tection arising  from  transportation,  frequently 
equal  to  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent  more. 
This  great  and  excessive  protection  has  been  en- 
joyed, without  interruption,  for  the  last  eighteen 
yearS)  and  partially  for  twenty  years  longer. 
This  surely  is  time  enough  for  the  trial  of  a  man- 
ufacture which  requires  but  little  skill  or  expe- 
rience to  carry  it  on.  Now  for  the  results.  Have 
the  domestic  manufactories  produced  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  the  country  ?  They  have  not ; 
nor  half  enough.    The  production  of  the  last 


year  (1829)  as  shown  in  the  retiims  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  is  about  fire  millions  of 
bushels ;  the  importation  of  foreign  salt,  for  the 
same  period,  as  shown  by  the  custom-hoose  re- 
turns, is  five  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-fiTe 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seT^i  bi^iels. 
This  shows  the  consumption  to  be  eleren  mil- 
lions of  bushels^,  of  which  ^ve  are  domestie: 
Here  the  failure  in  the  essential  particular  of  aa 
adequate  supply  is  more  than  one  halfl  In  tl» 
next  place,  how  is  it  in  point  of  pHoe  ?  Is  the 
domestic  article  furnished  as  cheap  as  ftbg 
foreign?  Far  from  it,  as  alrendy  shown,  kA 
still  further,  as  can  be  shown.  The  price  of  the 
domestic,  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
varies,  at  the  works,  from  thirty-seyen  and  i 
half  to  fifty  cents;  in  the  interior,  the  ussal 
prices,  at  the  works,  are  from  thirty-three  and  a 
third  cents  to  one  dollar  for  the  bushel  of  ^ 
pounds,  which  can  nearly  be  pat  into  a  hatf 
bushel  measure.  The  prices  of  the  foreign  salt 
at  the  import  cities,  as  shown  in  the  cnstoeh 
house  returns  for  1829,  are,  for  the  LiTerpooS 
blown,  about  fifteen  cents  for  the  bushel  of  fUftr- 
six  pounds ;  for  Turk's  Island  and  other  Wet 
India  salt,  about  nine  cents ;  for  St.  Ubes  and 
other  Portugal  salt,  about  eight  cents ;  for  SpsD- 
ish  salt.  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Gibraltar,  about 
seven  cents;  from  the  Island  of  Malta,  siic  ceais. 
Leaving  out  the  Liverpool  salt,  which  is  made 
b^  boUing,  and,  therefore,  contains  sladk  ait>i 
bittern,  a  septic  ingredient,  which  promotes  putre- 
faction, and  renders  that  salt  unfit  for  cxninz 
provisions,  and  which  is  not  used  in  the  We«t 
and  the  average  price  of  the  strong,  pure,  alum 
salt  made  by  solar  evaporation,  in  hot  climates 
is  aoout  eight  cents  to  the  bushel.  Here,  ihes. 
is  another  lamentable  failure.  Instead  of  bebi: 
sold  as  cheap  as  the  foreign,  the  domestic  salt  k 
from  four  to  twelve  times  the  price  of  alum  salt 
The  last  inquiry  is  as  to  the  quality  of  tltf 
domestic  article.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  IbreigQ  ? 
Tliis  is  the  most  essential  application  of  the  test : 
and  here  again  the  failure  is  decisive.  The  do- 
mestic salt  will  not  cvare  provisions  for  ezp(»ta- 
tion  (the  little  excepted  which  is  made,  in  the 
Northeast,  by  solar  evaporation),  nor  Ibr  con- 
sumption in  the  South,  nor  for  long  keeping  at 
the  army  posts,  nor  for  voyages  with  the  navy. 
For  all  these  purposes  it  is  worthless,  and  u^ 
less,  and  the  provisions  which  are  put  up  in  it 
are  lost,  or  have  to  be  repacked,  at  a  ereat  ex- 
pense, in  alum  salt.  This  fact  is  weU  known 
throughout  the  West,  where  too  many  dtizens 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  trusting  to  domestic 
salt,  to  be  duped  or  ixyured  by  it  any  longer. 

''And  here  he  submitted  to  the  Senate,  that 
the  American  system,  without  a  gross  departure 
from  its  origmai  principles,  could  not  cover  this 
duty  any  lon^r.  It  has  had  the  fuU  benefit  of 
that  system  m  high  duties,  imposed  for  a  long 
time,  on  foreign  sadt ;  it  had  not  produced  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  country,  nor  half  a  sup- 
ply ;  nor  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  by  tnree  hundied  or 
one  thousand  per  cent. ;  and  what  it  63A  supply, 
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BO  far  from  being  equal  in  quantity,  ooald  not 
even  be  used  as  a  substitate  for  the  great  and 
important  business  of  the  provision  trade.  The 
amount  of  so  much  of  that  trade  as  went  to  for- 
eign countries,  Mr.  B.  showed  to  be  sixty-six 
thousand  barrels  of  beef,  flfty-ionr  thousand 
barrels  of  pork,  two  millions  of  pounds  of  bacon, 
two  millions  or  pounds  of  butter,  and  one  million 
of  pounds  of  cheese ;  and  he  considered  the  sup- 
ply for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  consumption 
in  the  South,  to  exceed  the  quantify  exported. 

'^It  cannot  be  necessary  here  to  dilate  upon 
the  uses  of  salt.  But,  in  repealing  that  duty  in 
England,  it  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  that 
salt  was  necessary  to  the  health,  growth,  and 
fattening  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  that 
it  was  a  preservative  of  hay  and  clover,  and  re- 
stored moulded  and  flooded  hay  to  its  good  and 
wholesome  state,  and  made  even  straw  and  chaff 
available  as  food  for  cattle.  The  domestic  salt 
makers  need  not  speak  of  protection  against  alum 
salt.  No  quantity  of  duty  will  keep  it  out  The 
people  must  have  it  for  the  provision  trade;  and 
the  duty  upon  that  kind  of  salt  is  a  grievous 
burthen  upon  them,  without  being  of  the  least 
advantage  to  the  salt  makers. 

''Mr.  B.  said,  there  was  no  argument  which 
could  be  used  here,  in  fitvor  of  continuing  this 
duty,  which  was  not  used,  and  used  in  vain,  in 
England ;  and  many  were  used  there,  of  much 
real  force,  which  cannot  be  used  here.  The 
American  system,  by  name,  was  not  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  tax  there,  but  its  doctrines 
were ;  and  he  read  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  salt  duties,  in  1817,  to  prove  it. 
It  was  the  statement  of  the  ngent  of  the  British 
salt  manufacturers,  Mr.  William  Home,  who 
was  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness.  He  said : 
'  I  will  commence  by  referring  to  the  evidence  I 
gave  upon  the  subject  of  rock  salt,  in  order  to 
establish  the  presumption  of  the  national  im- 
portance of  the  salt  trade,  arising  from  tiie  large 
extent  of  British  capital  employed  in  the  trade, 
.  and  the  considerable  number  of  persons  depend- 
ant upon  it  for  support.  I,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  that  the  salt  trade  was  in  a  very  depresseq 
state,  and  that  it  continued  to  fall  off.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  salt  trade,  in  com- 
mon with  all  staple  British  manufactures,  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  government ;  and  the 
British  manufacturers  of  salt  consider  that,  in 
common  vrith  other  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, they  are  entitled  to  such  protection,  in  par- 
ticular from  a  competition  at  home  with  foreign 
manufacturers ;  and.  in  consequence,  they  hope 
to  see  a  prohibitory  auty  on  forei^  salt.' 

"Such  was  the  petition  of  the  British  manu- 
facturers. They  urged  the  amount  of  their  cap- 
ital, the  depressed  state  of  their  business,  the 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon  it  for  sup- 
port, the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  it, 
the  necessity  for  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign 
salt,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  making  more 
than  the  country  could  consume.  The  mmistry 
backed  them  with  a  call  for  the  continuance  of 


the  revenue,  one  million  fire  hundred  thoosMid 
pounds  sterling,  derived  from  the  salt  tax ;  and 
with  a  threat  to  lay  that  amount  upon  some- 
thing else,  if  it  was  taken  off  of  salt.  All  would 
not  do.  Mr.  Galcralt,  and  his  friends,  appealed 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  as  over- 
ruling consklerations  in  questions  of  taxation. 
The^  denounced  the  tax  itself  as  little  less  than 
impiety,  and  an  attack  upon  the  soodness  and 
vrisdom  of  God,  who  had  nlled  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  with  salt  for  the 
use  and  blessing  of  man.  and  to  whom  it  was  de- 
nied, its  use  clogged  and  fettered,  by  odious  and 
abominable  taxes.  They  demanded  the  whole 
repeal ;  and  when  the  ministry  and  the  manu- 
facturers, overpowered  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, offered  to  give  up  three  fourths  of  the  tax, 
they  bravely  resisted  the  proposition,  stood  out 
for  total  repeal,  and  carried  it. 

"Mr.  B.  could  not  doubt  a  like  result  here,  and 
he  looked  forward,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  UB 
the  era  of  a  free  trade  in  salt  The  first  e/Skdt 
of  such  a  trade  would  be,  to  reduce  the  price  of 
alum  salt,  at  the  import  cities,  to  eight  or  nine 
cents  a  bushel.  The  second  effect  would  be,  a 
return  to  the  measured  busheL  by  getting  rid 
of  the  tariff  regulatu>n,  which  substituted  weight 
for  measure,  and  reduced  eighty-four  pounds  to 
fifty.  The  third  effect  would  be,  to  establish  a 
great  trade,  carried  on  by  barter,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  countries  which  produce  alum  salt,  to  the 
infinite  advantage  and  comfort  of  both  parties. 
He  examined  the  operation  of  this  barter  at 
New  Orleans.  He  said,  this  pure  and  superior 
salt,  made  entirely  by  solar  evaporation^  came 
from  countries  which  were  deficient  m  the 
articles  of  food,  in  which  the  West  abounded. 
It  came  from  the  West  Indies,  from  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from  places  in  the 
Mediterranean;  all  of  which  are  at  this  time 
consumers  of  American  provisions,  and  take 
from  us  beef,  pork,  bacon,  rice,  com,  com  meal, 
flour^  potatoes,  &c  Their  salt  costs  them  almost 
nothing.  It  is  made  on  the  sea  beach  by  the 
power  of  the  sun,  with  little  care  and  aid  firom 
man.  It  is  brought  to  the  United  States  as 
ballast,  costing  nothing  for  the  transportatu>n 
across  the  sea.  The  duty  alone  prevents  it  from 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  the  most  uur 
bounded  Quantity.  Remove  the  duty,  and  the 
trade  would  be  prodigious.  A  bushel  of  com  i& 
worth  more  than  a  sack  of  salt  to  the  half- 
starved  people  to  whom  the  sea  and  the  sun 
give  as  much  of  this  salt  as  they  will  rake  up 
and  pack  away.  The  levee  at  New  Orleans 
would  be  covered — the  warehouses  would  be 
crammed  with  salt ;  the  barter  trade  would  be- 
come extensive  and  universal,  a  bushel  of  corn, 
or  of  potatoes,  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  or  a  few 
pounds  of  beef  or  pork,  would  purchase  a  sack 
of  salt ;  the  steamboats  would  bring  it  up  for  a 
trifle;  and  all  the  upper  States  of  the  Oreat 
Valley,  where  salt  is  so  scarce,  so  dear,  and  so 
indispensable  for  rearing  stock  and  curing  pro- 
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Tisions,  in  addition  to  all  its  obvious  uses,  would 
be  cheaply  and  abundantly  supplied  with  that 
article.  Mr.  B.  conclude  with  saying,  that, 
next  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  public  lands, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  earth  for  labor  and  culti- 
yation,  he  considered  the  abolition  of  the  salt  tax, 
and  a  free  trade  in  foreign  salt,  as  the  greatest 
blessing  which  the  federal  goyemment  could 
now  b^tow  upon  the  people  of  the  "West." 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

BIRTHDAY  OP  MIL  JEFFERSON,  AND  THE  DOC- 
TEINE  OF  NULLIFICATION. 

4he  anniyersarj  of  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son (April  13th)  was  celebrated  this  year  by  a 
numerous  company  at  Washington  City.  Among 
the  invited  guests  present  were  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  three  of  the 
Secretaries  of  departments — ^Messrs.  Van  Buren, 
Eaton  and  Branch — and  the  Postmaster-General, 
Mr.  Barry — and  numerously  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by  citizens. 
It  was  a  subscription  dinner ;  and  as  the  paper 
imported,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Jef- 
ferson as  the  founder  of  the  political  school  to 
which  the  subscribers  belonged.  In  that  sense 
I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  dinner,  and  attended 
it;  and  haye  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  sub- 
scribers acted  under  the  same  feeling.  There 
was  a  full  assemblage  when  I  arrived,  and  I  ob- 
served gentlemen  standing  about  in  clusters  in 
the  ante-rooms,  and  talking  with  animation  on 
something  apparently  serious,  and  which  seemed 
to  engross  their  thoughts.  I  soon  discovered 
what  it  was — that  it  came  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  twenty-four  regular  toasts,  which  savor- 
ed of  the  new  doctrine  of  nullification ;  and  which, 
acting  on  some  previous  misgivings,  began  to 
spread  the  feeUng,  that  the  dinner  was  got  up 
to  inaugurate  that  doctrine,  and  to  make  Mr. 
Jefferson  its  father.  Many  persons  broke  off, 
and  refused  to  attend  further ;  but  the  company 
was  still  numerous,  and  ardent,  as  was  proved 
by  the  number  of  volunteer  votes  given — above 
eighty — ^in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regulars; 
and  the  numerous  and  animated  speeches  deliver- 
ed— ^the  report  of  the  whole  proceedings  filling 
eleven  newspaper  columns.  When  the  regular 
toasts  were  over,  the  President  was  called  upon 


for  a  volunteer,  and  gave  it — ^the  one  which  tlto- 
trified  the  country,  and  has  beocMne  historioJ  : 
*^Our  Federal  Union:  It  must  be  ppeserred.'" 
This  brief  and  simple  sentiment,  receiving  em- 
phasis  and  interpretation  from  all  the  attendart 
circumstances,  and  from  the  feeling  which  bid 
been  spreading  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speech,  was  received  by  the  public  as  a  proda- 
mation  from  the  President,  to  announce  a  plo: 
against  the  Umon,  and  to  summon  the  people  co 
its  defence.  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  nest  toast ; 
and  it  did  not  at  all  allay  the  suspicions  whidi 
were  crowding  every  bosom.  It  was  this :  ~  Tbe 
Union :  next  to  our  Liberty  the  most  dear :  mar 
we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  distribai- 
ing  equally  the  benefit  and  burthen  of  the  Union-*' 
This  toast  touched  all  the  tender  parts  of  the 
new  question — liberty  before  union— onfy  to  be 
preserved — State  rights — inequality  of  burtkf^ 
and  beneJUs.  These  phrases,  connecting  thcnh 
selves  with  Mr.  Hayne's  speech,  and  with  pro- 
ceedings and  publications  in  South  Carolina^  uo- 
veiled  nullification,  as  a  new  and  distinct  doe- 
trine  in  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Calhonn  f>r 
its  apostle,  and  a  new  party  in  the  field  of  which 
he  was  the  leader.  The  proceedings  of  the  dav 
put  an  end  to  all  doubt  about  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Webster's  grand  peroration,  and  revealed  to  th« 
public  mind  the  fact  of  an  actual  design  tending  to 
dissolve  the  Union. 

Mr  Jefferson  was  dead  at  that  time,  aiHl  ooald 
not  defend  himself  from  the  use  which  the  «t 
party  made  of  his  name — endeavoring  to  make 
him  its  founder ; — and  putting  words  in  his  mouth 
for  tiiat  purpose  which  he  never  spoke.  He 
happened  to  have  written  in  his  lifetime,  ani 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  future  great 
materiality,  the  facts  in  relation  to  his  conceni  in 
the  famous  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  which  absolve  him  from  the  accusatioc 
brought  against  him  since  his  death.  He  counsel- 
led the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly ;  and  the  word  nullify,  or  nullification,  is  not 
in  them,  or  any  equivalvuv  ivord :  he  drew  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798 :  and  they  are  equal- 
ly destitute  of  the  same  phrases.  He  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1799,  in  which  the  word  ^^  nullification,^^  anda» 
the  "  rightful  remedy,"  is  found ;  and  upon  which 
the  South  Carolina  school  relied  as  their  main  vr- 
gument — and  firom  which  their  doctrine  took  its 
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name.  Well,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it !  and 
so  wrote  (as  a  mere  matter  of  information,  and 
without  foreseeing  its  future  use),  in  a  letter  to 
William  C.  Cabell  shortly  before  his  death.  This 
letter  is  in  Volume  III.,  page  429,  of  his  publish- 
ed correspondence.  Thus,  he  left  enough  to  yindi- 
cate  himself,  without  knowing  that  a  vindication 
would  be  necessary,  and  without  recurring  to  the 
argumentative  demonstration  of  the  peaceful  and 
constitutional  remedies  which  the  resolutions 
which  he  did  write,  alone  contemplated.  But 
he  left  a  friend  to  stand  up  for  him  when  he 
was  laid  low  in  his  grave — one  qualified  by  his 
4Dng  and  intimate  association  to  be  his  compur- 
gator, and  entitled  from  his  character  to  the  ab- 
solute credence  of  all  mankind.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Madison,  who,  in  various  letters  published  in  a 
quarto  volume  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Maguire,  of  Wash- 
ington City,  has  given  the  proofs  which  I  have 
already  used,  aind  added  others  equally  conclu- 
fii  vc.  He  fully  overthrows  and  justly  resents  the 
attempt  "  of  the  ntdlifiers  to  make  the  name  of 
Mr,  Jefferson  the  pedestal  of  their  colossal  here- 
sy?'  (Page  286:  letter  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist)  And 
he  left  behind  him  a  State  also  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  assailed  integrity — ^his  own  na- 
tive State  of  Virginia — whose  legislature  almost 
unanimously,  immediately  after  the  attempt 
to  make  Mr.  Jefferson  ^^the  pedestal  of  this 
colossal  heresy,^  passed  resolves  repulsing  the 
imputation,  and  declariiig  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Virginia  resolutions  '98  '99,  to  sup- 
port South  Carolina  in  her  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. These  testimonies  absolve  Mr.  Jefferson: 
but  the  nullificrs  killed  his  birthday  celebrations ! 
Instead  of  being  renewed  annually,  in  all  time, 
as  his  sincere  disciples  then  intended,  they  have 
never  been  heard  of  since !  and  the  memory  of  a 
great  man — ^benefisustor  of  his  species — has  lost  an 
honor  which  grateful  posterity  intended  to  pay 
it,  and  which  the  preservation  and  dissemination 
of  his  principles  require  to  be  paid. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

BEGULATION  OF  COMMEKGE. 

Thb  constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.    That  power  has  not  yet  been 


executed,  in  the  sense  Intended  by  the  oonstita- 
tion :  for  the  commercial  treaties  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate  are  not  the  legislative 
regulation  intended  in  that  grant  of  power ;  nor 
are  the  tariff  laws,  whether  for  revenue  or  pro- 
tection, any  the  more  so.  They  all  miss  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  mode  of  operating,  intended  by  the 
constitution  in  that  grant — ^the  true  nature  of 
which  was  explained  early  in  the  life  of  tiie  new 
federal  government  by  those  most  competent  to 
do  it — Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina^ — and  in  the  form  most 
considerate  and  responsible.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  memorable  report  ^  On 
the  restrictions  and  privileges  of  the  commeroe 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries ; "  Mr. 
Madison  in  his  resolutions  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  year  1793,  ^  For 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  conmierce ;  "  and 
in  his  speeches  in  support  of  his  resolutions ; 
and  the  speeches  in  reply,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  speaking  (as  it  was 
held),  the  sense  of  General  Hamilton ;  so  that  in 
the  speeches  and  writing  of  these  three  early 
members  of  our  government  (not  to  speak  of 
many  other  able  men  then  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives), we  have  the  authentic  exposition 
of  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  question,  and  of 
its  intended  mode  of  operation:  for  they  all 
agreed  in  that  view  of  the  subject,  though  differ- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would 
then  have  borne  most  heavily  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  plan  was  defeated  at  that  time,  and 
only  by  a  very  small  majority  (52  to  47), — the 
defeat  effected  by  the  mercantile  influence,  which 
favored  the  British  trade,  and  was  averse  to  any 
discrimination  to  her  disadvantage,  though  only 
intended  to  coerce  her  into  a  commercial  treaty — 
of  which  we  then  had  none  with  her.  After- 
wards the  system  of  treaties  was  followed  up, 
and  protection  to  our  own  industry  extended  in- 
cidentally through  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
authorizing  Congress  to  "  Lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports  and  excises,"  kc  So  that  the 
power  granted  in  the  clause,  "  To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,"  has  never  yet  been 
exercised  by  Congress: — a  neglect  or  omission,  the 
more  remarkable  as,  besides  the  plain  and  obvious 
fairness  and  benefit  of  the  regulation  intended, 
the  power  conferred  by  that  clause  was  the  po- 
tential moving  cause  of  forming  the  present  con- 
stitution^  and  creating  the  present  Union. 
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The  piindple  of  the  regulation  was  to  be  that 
of  redprodtj — ^that  is,  that  trade  was  not  to  be 
free  on  one  side,  and  fettered  on  the  other — that 
goods  were  not  to  be  taken  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, free  of  duty,  or  at  a  low  rate,  unless  that 
country  should  take  something  from  us,  also 
free,  or  at  a  low  rate.    And  the  mode  of  acting 
was  by  discriminating  in  the  hnposition  of  duties 
between  those  which  had,  and  had  not,  commer- 
cial treaties  with  us — the  object  to  bo  accom- 
plished by  an  act  of  Congress  to  that  effect ; 
which  foreign  nations  might  meet  either  by  leg- 
islation in  their  imposition  of  duties;  or,  and 
which  is  preferable,  by  treaties  of  specified  and 
limited  duration.    My  early  study  of  the  theory, 
and  the  working  of  our  gOTemmcnt — so  often 
different,  and  sometimes  opposite — ^led  me    to 
understand  the  regulation  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  admire  and  approve  it :   and  as  in 
the  beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, I  foresaw  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  consequent  release  of  great  part 
of  our  foreign  imports  from  duty,  I  wished  to 
be  ready  to  derive  all  the  benefit  from  the  event 
which  would  result  from  the  double  process  of 
receiving  many  articles  free  which  were  then 
taxed,  and  of  sending  abroad  many  articles  f^e 
which  were  now  met  by  heavy  taxation.    With 
this  view,  I  brought  a  bill  into  the  Senate  in  the 
session  1829-'30,  to  revive  the  policy  of  Mr. 
^ladison's  resolutions  of  1793 — ^without  efifbct 
then,  but  without  despair  of  eventual  success. 
And  still  wishmg  to  see  that  policy  revived,  and 
seeing  near  at  hand  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
it  in  the  approaching  extinction  of  our  present 
pubhc  debt — (and  I  wish  I  could  add,  a  return 
to  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment)— and  consequent  large  room  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  abolition  of  duties,  I  here  produce  some 
passages  from  the  speech  I  delivered  on  my  bill 
of  1830,  preceded  by  some  passages  from  Mr. 
Madison's  speech  of  1793,  in  support  of  his  res- 
olutions, and  showing  his  view  of  their  policy 
and  operation — not  of  their  constitutionality,  for 
of  that  there  was  no  question :  and  his  com- 
plaint was  that  the  identical  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution which  caused    the   constitution   to  be 
framed,  had  then  remained  four  years  without 
execution.    He  said : 

''Mr.  Madison,  after  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  report,  entered  into  a  more  particu- 
lar consideration  of  the  subject.    He  remarked 


that  the  commerce  of  the  TTnited  States  is  not. 
at  this  day,  on  that  respectable  footiz^  to  wfaiek 
from  its  nature  and  importance,  it  is  entitled 
He  recurred  to  its  situation  previous  to  the  adofh 
tion  of  the  constitution^  when  oonfliccing  ^ 
tems  prevailed  in  the  different  StatesL  Ths  tba 
existing  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  thatcoDTeo- 
tion  of  del^ates  from  the  different  parts  of  tfat 
Union,  who  met  to  deliberate  on  some  genenl 
principles  for  the  regulation  of  oommeroe.  ^rtxt 
might  be  conducive,  in  their  operatioai,  to  tk 
general  welfare,  and  that  such  measures  sbooM 
be  adopted  as  would  conciliate  the  iriaidship 
and  good  faith  of  those  countries  who  were  ^ 
posed  to^  enter  into  the  nearest  commercial  eca- 
nections*with  us.  But  what  has  been  the  result 
of  the  system  which  has  been  pursiied  ct^ 
since?  What  is  the  present  situation  of  o@ 
commerce  1  From  the  situation  in  whidi  we  t^A 
ourselves  after  four  years'  experiment  he  ob- 
served, that  it  appeared  incumbent  on  the  Ul:- 
ted  States  to  see  whether  they  could  not  nov 
take  measures  promotive  of  those  objects^  fc? 
which  the  government  was  in  a  great  degree  io- 
stituted.  Measures  of  moderation,  firmness  as: 
decision,  he  was  persuaded,  were  now  neces&air 
to  be  aaopted,  in  order  to  narrow  the  sphere  d 
our  commerce  with  those  nations  who  see  proper 
not  to  meet  us  on  terms  of  redprodty. 

"  Mr.  M.  took  a  general  view  of  the  probabk 
effects  which  the  adoption  of  something  like  tk 
resolutions  he  had  proposed^  wcmld  prodm 
They  would  produce,  respectmg  many  artxfes 
imported,  a  competition  which  would  es&t't 
countries  who  did  not  now  supply  us  with  th.« 
articles,  to  do  it,  and  would  increase  the  encc-Q- 
ragement  on  such  as  we  can  produce  within  our- 
selves. We  should  also  obtain  an  equitabk 
share  in  carrying  our  own  produce ;  we  sboibd 
enter  into  the  field  of  competition  on  equal  tenas. 
and  enjoy  the  actual  benefit  of  advantages  whx^ 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  entiUe  us  te. 

"  He  adverted  to  the  advantageous  situatkH: 
this  country  is  entitled  to  stand  in,  conskierii^ 
the  nature  of  our  exports  and  returns.  Our  ex- 
ports are  bulky,  and  therefore  mu^  cmplor 
much  shipping,  which  might  be  nearly  all  oirr 
own :  our  exports  are  chiefly  necessaries  of  life, 
or  raw  materials,  the  food  for  the  manufacturers 
of  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief  of 
what  we  receive  from  other  countries,  we  ess 
either  do  without  or  produce  substitutes. 

^*  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States,  be 
conceived,  by  exerting  her  natural  rights,  with- 
out violating  the  rights,  or  even  the  equitable 
pretensions  of  other  nations — by  doing  no  more 
than  most  nations  do  for  the  protection  of  tbdr 
interests,  and  much  less  than  some,  to  make  her 
interests  respected ;  for,  what  we  receive  frwn 
other  nations  are  but  luxuries  to  us,  which,  if 
we  choose  to  throw  aside,  wo  could  deprive  part 
of  the  manufacturers  of  those  luxuries,  of  eves 
bread,  if  we  are  forced  to  the  contest  of  sxAh 
deniid.  This  being  the  case,  our  country  maj 
make  her  enemies  feel  the  extent  of  her  power 
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We  stand,  with  respect  to  the  nation  exporting 
those  luxuries,  in  the  relation  of  an  opulent  in- 
dividual to  the  laborer,  in  producing  the  super- 
fluities for  his  accommodation;  the  former  can 
do  without  those  luxuries,  the  consumption  of 
whiclTgives  bread  to  the  latter. 

"  He  did  not  propose,  or  wish  that  the  United 
States  should,  at  present,  go  so  far  in  the  line 
which  his  resolutions  point  to,  as  they  might  go. 
The  extent  to  which  the  principles  inTolved  in 
those  resolutions  should  be  carried,  will  depend 
upon  filling  up  the  blanks.  To  go  the  very  ex- 
tent of  the  principle  immediately,  might  be  in- 
convenient He  wished,  only,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  mark  out  the  ground  on  which  we 
think  we  can  stand;  perhaps  it  may  produce 
the  effect  wished  for,  without  unnecessary  irrita- 
tion ;  we  need  not  at  first,  go  every  length. 

^*  Another  consideration  would  induce  him,  he 
said,  to  be  moderate  is  filling  up  the  blanks — 
not  to  wound  public  credit.  He  did  not  wish  to 
risk  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  public  revenue. 
He  believed  that  if  the  blanks  were  filled  with 
judgment,  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  from  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  imports,  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  duties. 

"  The  last  resolutk>n  he  had  proposed,  he  said, 
is,  in  a  maimer,  distinct  from  the  rest  The 
nation  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligation, 
he  conceived,  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
against  a  violation  of  them  from  any  quarter ;  or, 
if  they  cannot  protect,  they  are  bound  to  repay 
the  damage. 

'*  It  is  a  fact  authenticated  to  this  House  by 
communications  from  the  Executive,  that  there 
are  regulations  established  by  some  European 
nations,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  by  which 
our  property  is  seised  and  disposed  of  in  such  a 
way  that  damages  have  accrued.  We  are  bound 
either  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  injustice,  or 
compensate  the  damage.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
instance,  no  doubt,  that  the  burden  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  United  States.  The  proper  de- 
partment of  government  will,  no  doubt,  take  pro- 
per steps  to  obtain  redress.  The  justice  of  foreign 
nations  will  certainly  not  permit  them  to  deny 
reparation  when  the  breach  of  the  law  of  nations 
evidently  appears ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  just  that  the 
individual  should  not  suffer.  He  believed  the 
amount  of  the  damages  that  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  this  resolution,  would  not  be  very 
considerable." 

Reproducing  these  views  of  Mr.  Madison,  and 
with  a  desire  to  fortify  myself  with  his  authority, 
the  better  to  produce  a  future  practical  effect,  I 
now  give  the  extract  from  my  own  speech  of 
1830: 

^1  Bir.  Benton  said  he  rose  to  ask  the  leave  for 
which  he  gave  notice  on  Friday  last ;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  he  meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  parlia- 
mentary rule,  seldom  followed  here,  but  familiar 
in  the  place  firom  whence  we  drew  our  rules — 
the  British  Parliament— «nd  strictly  right  and 


proper,  when  any  thing  new  or  nnnsual  is  to  be 
proposed,  to  state  the  clauses,  and  make  an  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  his  bill,  before  be 
submitted  the  formal  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
it  in. 

"  The  tenor  of  it  is,  not  to  abolish,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  abolition  of  duties.  This  phrase- 
ology announces,  that  somethine  in  additk>n  to 
the  statute — n^.me  power  in  additk)n  to  that  of 
the  legislature,  is  to  be  concerned  in  accom- 
plishing the  abolition.  Then  the  duties  for 
abolition  are  described  as  unnecessarv  ones; 
and  under  this  idea  is  included  the  twofold  con- 
ceptk>n,  that  they  are  useless,  either  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry,  or  for  supplving 
the  treasury  with  revenue.  The  relief  of  the 
people  from  sixteen  mOlions  of  taxes  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  an  abolition  of  twelve  millions 
of  duties ;  the  additional  four  millions  being  the 
merchant's  profit  upon  the  duty  he  advances ; 
which  profit  the  people  pay  as  a  part  of  the  tax, 
though  the  government  never  receives  it.  It  is 
the  merchant's  compensation  for  advancing  the 
duty,  and  is  the  same  as  his  profit  upon  the 
goods.  The  improved  condition  of  the  four  great 
branches  of  national  industry  is  presented  as  the 
third  object  of  the  bill ;  and  their  relative  im- 
portance, in  my  estimation,  classes  itself  accord- 
ing to  tne  order  of  my  arrangement  Agricul- 
ture, as  furnishing  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
man,  and  as  the  foundation  of  every  thing  else, 
is  put  foremost;  manufactures,  as  preparing 
and  fitting  things  for  our  use,  stands  second , 
commerce,  as  exchanging  the  superfluities  of 
different  countries,  comes  next ;  and  navigation, 
as  furnishing  the  chief  means  of  carrying  on 
commerce,  doses  the  list  of  the  four  great 
branches  of  national  industry.  Though  classed 
according  to  their  respective  importance,  neither 
branch  is  disparaged.  They  are  all  great  inter- 
ests— all  connected — all  dependent  upon  each 
other — friends  in  their  nature — for  a  long  time 
friends  in  fact,  under  the  operations  of  our  go- 
vernment :  and  only  made  enemies  to  each  other, 
as  they  now  are  by  a  course  of  legislation,  which 
the  approaching  extinguishment  of  the  publk; 
debt  presents  a  fit  opportunity  for  reforming 
and  ameliorating.  The  title  of  my  bill  declares 
the  intention  of  the  bill  to  improve  the  condition 
of  each  of  them.  The  abolition  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  taxes  would  itself  operate  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  each ;  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  bill  is  not  limited  to  that  inciden- 
tal and  consequential  improvement,  great  as  it 
may  be ;  it  proposes  a  positive,  direct,  visible, 
tangible,  and  countable  benefit  to  each;  ana 
this  I  shall  prove  and  demonstrate,  not  in  this 
brief  illustration  of  the  title  of  my  bill,  but  at 
the  proper  places,  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion into  its  provisions  and  exposition  of  its 
principles. 

*'I  will  now  proceed  with  the  bill,  reading  each 
section  in  its  order,  and  making  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  are  necessary  to  explain  its  object 
and  to  illustrate  its  operation. 
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Tke  First  Section, 

'*  That,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  from  and  af- 
ter the  nrst  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1832, 
or,  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  pow- 
er, the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
the  following  articles,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  shall  oease  and  dr^ermine,  or  be 
reduced,  in  favor  of  such  countries  ^s  shall,  hj 
treaty,  grant  equivalent  advantages  to  the  agn- 
culture.  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
of  the  United  States. 

"This  section  contains  the  principle  of  abolish- 
ing duties  by  the  joint  act  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments.  The  idea  of  equiva- 
lents, which  the  section  also  presents,  is  not 
new,  but  has  for  its  sanction  high  and  venerated 
authority,  of  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  my- 
self. That  we  ought  to  have  equivalents  for 
abolishing  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise  is  most  clear.  Such  an 
abolition  will  be  an  advantage  to  foreign  powers, 
for  which  they  ought  to  compensate  us,  by  re- 
ducing duties  to  an  equal  amount  upon  our  pro- 
ductions. This  is  what  no  law,  or  separate  act 
of  our  own,  can  command.  Amicable  arrange- 
ments alone,  with  foreign  owers,  can  elfect  it ; 
and  to  free  such  arrangements  from  serious,  per- 
haps insuperable  difficulties,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary first  to  lay  a  foundation  for  them  in  an  act 
of  Congress.  This  is  what  my  bill  proposes  to 
do.  It  proposes  that  Congress  shall  select  the 
articles  for  abolition  of  duty,  and  then  leave  it  to 
the  Executive  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  such  powers  as  will  grant  us  equivalent  ad- 
vantages. The  articles  enumerated  for  abolition 
of  duty  are  of  kinds  not  made  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  my  bill  presents  no  ground  of 
alarm  or  uneasiness  to  any  branch  of  domestic 
industry. 

'^The  acquisition  of  equivalents  is  a  striking 
fea.^ure  in  the  plan  which  I  propose,  and  for  that 
I  ha  70  the  authority  of  him  whose  opinions  will 
never  be  invoked  in  vain,  while  republican  prin- 
ciples have  root  in  our  soil.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  of  his  report  on  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  '93, 
an  extract  from  which  I  will  read." 

7%€  Extract. 

"  Such  being  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  the  question 
is,  in  what  way  they  may  best  be  removed,  mod- 
ified, or  counteracted  1 

"As  to  commerce,  two  methods  occur,  1. 
By  friendly  arrangements  with  the  several  na- 
tions with  whom  these  restrictions  exist :  or,  2. 
By  the  separate  act  of  our  own  legislatures,  for 
countervailing  their  effects. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  of  these 
two,  friendly  arrangements  is  the  most  eligible. 
Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles 
of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions,  could 
it  be  relieved  from  aU  its  shackles,  in  all  parts 


of  the  world— could  eveiy  country  be  employed 
in  producing  that  which  nature  has  best  fitted  i( 
to  produce,  and  each  be  firee  to  exchange  with 
others  mutual  surplusses,  for  mutual  wants, 
the  greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  pro- 
due^  of  those  things  which  contribute  to  hu- 
man life  and  human  happiness,  the  nnmbera  of 
mankind  would  be  increased,  and  their  conditioa 
bettered. 

"  Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the 
United  States  this  system  of  free  oommerce.  it 
would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that  natioo ;  I 
since  it  is  one  by  one  only  that  it  can  be  extend- 
ed to  all.  Where  the  drcumstanocs  of  either 
party  render  it  expedient  to  levy  a  rev^enne.  bj 
way  of  impost  on  commerce,  its  freedom  m^ 
be  modified  in  that  particular,  by  mntoal  an<i 

X'valent  measures,  preserving  it  entire  in  aU 
rs, 

^^Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  coid- 
merce,  in  all  its  extent,  might  be  willing  to  mol- 
lify its  restrictions  and  r^ulations,  for  us,  b 
proportion  to  the  advantages  which  an  inter- 
course with  us  might  ofler.  Particolarlj  thev 
may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the  duOki: 
to  be  levied  on  each  side,  or  in  compensating  sdt 
excess  of  duty,  by  equivalent  advantages  of 
another  nature.  Our  commerce  is  certainly  of 
a  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor  in  most  ooon- 
tries.  The  commodities  we  offer  are  either  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  or  materials  for  manufacture,  or 
convenient  subjects  of  revenue ;  and  we  take  is 
exchange  either  manufactures,  when  they  have 
received  the  last  finish  of  art  and  industry,  or 
mere  luxuries.  Surh  customers  may  reasonablr 
expect  welcome  and  friendly  treatment  at  ctcit 
market — customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increas- 
ing with  their  wealth  and  population,  must  very 
shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  whcde  indus- 
try of  any  nation  whatever,  in  anjr  line  of  suj^ly 
they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling  for  from  iL 

^^But,  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our 
wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  advantage 
by  continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions^  dutiess 
and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our 
citizens,  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  r^;ulataons. 
also.  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexa- 
tions ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxa- 
tion of  them." 

"  The  plan  which  I  now  propose  adopts  the 
idea  of  equivalents  and  retaliation  to  the  whole 
extent  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  dif- 
fers from  his  plan  in  two  features :  first,  in  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  by  founding  the  treaties 
abroad  upon  a  legislative  act  at  home ;  secondly, 
in  combining  protection  with  revenue,  in  select- 
ing articles  of  exception  to  the  system  of  free 
trade.  This  degree  of  protection  he  admitted 
himself,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  It  corres- 
ponds with  the  recommendation  of  President 
Washington  to  Congress,  in  the  year  '90,  and 
with  tluit  of  our  present  Chief  Magistrate^  to 
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ourselves,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

"  I  will  not  now  stop  to  dilate  upon  the  bene- 
fit which  will  result  to  every  family  from  an 
abolition  of  duties  which  will  enable  them  to  get 
all  the  articles  enumerated  in  my  bill  for  about 
one  third,  or  one  half  less,  than  is  now  paid  fbr 
them.  Let  any  one  read  over  the  list  of  articles, 
and  then  look  to  the  sum  total  which  he  now 
pays  out  annually  for  them,  and  from  that  sum 
deduct  near  fifty  per  cent,  which  is  about  the 
average  of  the  duties  and  merchant's  profit  in- 
cluded, with  which  they  now  come  charged  to 
him.  This  deduction  will  be  his  saving  under 
one  branch  of  my  plan — the  abolition  clause. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  gain  under  the  clause 
to  secure  equivalents  in  foreign  markets,  and 
the  two  being  added  together,  the  saving  in  pur- 
chases at  home  being  added  to  the  gain  in  sales 
abroad,  will  give  the  true  measure  of  the  advan- 
tages which  my  plan  presents. 

"  Let  us  now  see  whether  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  do  not  require 
better  markets  abroad  than  they  possess  at  this 
time.  What  is  the  state  of  these  markets  1  Let 
facts  reply.  England  imposes  a  duty  of  three 
shillings  sterling  a  pound  upon  our  tobacco, 
which  is  ten  times  its  value.  She  imposes  duties 
equivalent  to  prohibition  on  our  grain  and  pro- 
visions ;  and  either  totally  excludes,  or  enormous- 
ly taxes,  every  article,  except  cotton,  that  we 
send  to  her  ports.  In  France,  our  tobacco  is 
subject  to  a  royal  monopoly,  which  makes  the 
king  the  sole  purchaser,  and  subjects  the  seller 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  price  which  his 
agents  will  give.  In  Germany,  our  tobacco,  and 
other  articles,  are  heavily  dutied,  and  liable  to 
a  transit  duty,  in  addition,  when  they  have  to 
ascend  the  Rhine,  or  other  rivers,  to  penetrate 
the  interior.  In  the  West  Indies,  which  is  our 
great  provision  market,  our  beef,  pork,  and  flour, 
usually  pay  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel : 
our  bacon,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound;  live  hogs,  eight  dollars  each;  corn,  corn- 
meal,  lumber,  whiskey,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
every  thing  else,  in  proportion;  the  duties  in 
the  different  islands,  on  an  average,  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  value  of  the  articles  in  the 
United  States.  We  export  about  forty-five 
millions  of  domestic  productions,  exclusive  of 
manufactures,  annually ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  we  have  to  pay  near  that  sum  in 
the  shape  of  duties,  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
these  exports  in  foreign  markets.  So  much  for 
agriculture.  Our  manufactures  are  in  the  same 
condition.  In  many  branches  they  have  met  the 
home  lemand,  and  are  going  abroad  in  search  of 
foreign  markets.  They  meet  with  vexatious  re- 
strictions, peremptory  exclusions,  or  oppressive 
duties,  wherever  they  go.  The  quantity  already 
exported  entitles  them  to  national  consideration, 
in  the  list  of  exports.  Their  aggregate  value  for 
1828  was  about  five  millions  oFdoUars,  compris- 
ing domestic  cottons,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  dollars ;  soap  and  candles,  to  the  value  of  nine 


hundred  thousand  dollars;  boots,  shoes,  and 
saddlery,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  hats, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  cabinet,  coach, 
and  other  wooden  work,  six  hundred  thousana 
dollars ;  glass  and  iron,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  and  numerous  smaller  items.  This 
large  amount  of  manufactures  pajrs  their  value, 
in  some  instances  more,  for  the  privilege  of  being 
sold  abroad ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  totally 
excluded  from  several  countries  from  which  we 
buy  largely.  Such  restrictions  and  impositions 
are  highly  injurious  to  our  manufactures ;  aiid 
it  is  incontestably  true^  the  amount  of  exports 
prove  it,  that  what  most  of  them  now  need  is  not 
more  protection  at  hom^  but  a  better  market 
abroad ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill  to 
obtain  such  a  market  for  them. 

^^  It  appears  to  me  [said  Mr.  B.l  to  be  a  fair 
and  practicable  plan,  combining  the  advantages 
of  legislation  and  negotiation,  and  avoiding  the 
objections  to  each.  It  consults  the  sense  of  the 
people,  in  leaving  it  to  their  Representatives  to 
say  on  what  articles  duties  shall  be  abolished  for 
their  relief;  on  what  they  shall  be  retained  for 
protection  and  revenue ;  it  then  secures  the  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  equivalents,  by  referring  it 
to  the  Executive  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  ab- 
olition to  such  nations  as  shall  reciprocate  the 
favor.  To  such  as  will  not  reciprocate,  it  leaves 
every  thing  as  it  now  stands.  The  success  of 
this  plan  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  two  most  powerful  passions  of  the 
human  heart — ^interest  and  fear;  it  applies  itself 
to  the  strongest  principles  of  human  action — 
profit  and  loss.  For,  there  is  no  nation  with 
whom  we  trade  but  will  be  benefited  by  the  in- 
creased trade  of  her  staple  productions,  which 
will  result  from  a  free  trade  in  such  productions; 
none  that  would  not  be  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
such  a  trade,  which  loss  would  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  rejectmg  our  system.  Our  position  en- 
ables us  to  command  the  commercial  system  of 
the  globe ;  to  mould  it  to  our  own  plan,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  and  ourselves.  The  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  public  debt  puts  it  in- 
to our  power  to  abolish  twelve  millions  of  duties, 
and  to  set  free  more  than  one-half  of  our  entire 
commerce.  We  should  not  forego,  nor  lose  the 
advantages  of  such  a  position.  It  occurs  but  sel* 
dom  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  once  missed  is 
irretrievably  gone,  to  the  generation,  at  least,  that 
saw  and  neglected  the  golden  opportunity.  We 
have  complained,  and  justly,  of  the  burthens 
upon  our  exports  in  foreign  countries ;  a  part  of 
our  tarifi*  system  rests  upon  the  principle  of  reta- 
liation for  the  injury  thus  done  us.  Retaliation, 
heretofore,  has  been  our  only  resource :  but  re- 
ciprocity of  injuries  is  not  the  way  to  enrich  na- 
tions any  more  than  individuals.  It  is  an  '  un- 
profitable contest,'  under  every  aspect  But 
the  present  conjuncture,  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  in  itself  a  rare  and  almost  unprecedented 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  nations,  enables  us 
to  enlarge  our  system ;  to  present  a  choice  of  al- 
ternatives: one  fraught  with  relief,  the  other 
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a  burthen  to  foreign  nations.  The 
participation,  or  exclusion,  from  forty  millions  of 
free  trade,  aiftiually  increasmg,  would  not  admit 
of  a  second  thought  in  the  head  of  anj  nation 
with  which  we  trade.  To  say  nothing  of  her 
gains  in  the  participation  in  such  a  commerce, 
what  would  be  her  loss  in  the  exclusion  from  it? 
How  would  England,  France,  or  Germany,  bear 
the  loss  of  their  linen,  silk,  or  wine  trade,  with 
the  United  States?  How  could  Cuba,  St  Do- 
mingo, or  Brazil,  bear  the  loss  of  their  coffee  trade 
with  us  ?  They  could  not  bear  it  at  al].  Deep 
and  essential  injury,  ruin  of  industry  seditions, 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  overthrow  of  administra- 
tions, would  be  the  consequence  of  such  loss. 
Tet  such  loss  would  be  inevitable  (and  not  to 
the  few  nations,  or  in  the  articles  only  which  I 
have  mentioned,  for  I  have  put  a  few  instances 
only  by  way  of  example),  but  to  every  nation 
with  whom  we  trade,  that  would  not  fall  into 
our  system,  and  throughout  the  whole  list  of  es- 
sential articles  to  which  our  abolition  extends. 
Our  present  heavy  duties  would  continue  in  force 
against  such  nations ;  they  would  be  abolished 
in  favor  of  their  rivals.  We  would  say  to  them, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  free  trade  and 
navigation  is  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  re- 
strictions and  vexations!  But  I  feel  entire 
confidence  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use 
the  language  of  menace  or  coercion.  Amicable 
representations,  addressed  to  their  sense  of  self- 
interest,  would  be  more  agreeable,  and  not  less 
effectual.  The  plan  cannot  fitil !  It  is  scarcely 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  it  should 
fail !  And  if  it  did,  what  then  ?  We  have  lost 
nothing.  We  remain  as  we  were.  Our  present 
duties  are  still  in  force,  and  Congress  can  act 
upon  them  one  or  two  years  hence,  in  any  way 
they  please. 

**'  Here,  then,  is  the  peculiar  recommendation 
to  my  plan,  that,  while  it  secures  a  chance,  little 
short  of  absolute  certainty,  of  procuring  an  abo- 
lition of  twelve  milUons  of  duties  upon  our  ex- 
ports in  foreign  countries,  in  return  for  an  aboli- 
tion of  twelve  millions  of  duties  upon  imports 
fr^m  them,  it  exposes  nothing  to  risk ;  the  abo- 
lition of  duty  upon  the  foreign  article  here  being, 
contingent  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  equivalent 
advantage  abroad. 

"I  close  this  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
my  bill  with  the  single  remark,  that  these  treaties 
for  the  mutual  abolition  of  duties  should  be  for 
limited  terms,  say  for  seven  or  ten  years,  to  give 
room  for  the  modifications  which  time,  and  the 
varying  pursuits  of  industry,  may  show  to  be 
necessary.  Upon  this  idea,  the  bill  is  framed, 
and  the  period  of  ten  years  inserted  by  way  of 
suggestion  and  exemphfication  of  the  plan.  Ano- 
ther feature  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  remark,  that 
the  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  abolition 
of  duties  is  lefl  to  the  Executive,  who  can  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  the 
extinction  of  the  public  debt." 

The  plan  which  I  proposed  in  this  speech  adopt- 


ed the  principle  of  Mr.  Madison^s  resolnim 
but  reversed  their  action.  The  discnmiutiGa 
which  he  proposed  was  a  levy  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  more  on  the  imports  from  ooonties  vhidt 
did  not  enter  into  our  propositions  for  redprodty: 
my  plan,  as  being  the  same  thing  in  siibsuo£ 
and  less  invidious  in  form,  was  a  levy  of  fiTec: 
ten  per  cent  less  on  the  commeroe  of  the  ledi^ 
rocating  nations — thereby  holding  out  .an  is- 
ducement  and  a  benefit,  instead  of  a  threat  v^ 
a  penalty. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

ALUM  SALT.  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  DCTT  V^ 
IT,  AND  REPEAL  OF  THE  FISHING  BOUSTY  AST 
ALLOWANCES  FOUNDED  ON  IT. 

I  LOOK  upon  a  salt  tax  as  a  curK>-as  sok^ 
thing  worse  than  a  political  blunder,  gre*^  "^ 
that  is — as  an  impiety,  in  stinting  the  nse.  is- 
enhancing  the  oost  by  taxation,  of  an  *^^ 
which  God  has  made  necessary  to  the  health  at^ 
comfort,  and  almost  to  the  life,  of  every  aniffl*'' 
ed  being— the  poor  dumb  animal  which  can  ^J^J 
manifest  its  wants  in  mute  signs  and  frantK*^ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  rational  and  speaking  b*' 
who  can  thank  the  Creator  for  his  goodness »»' 
curse  the   legislator  that   mars  its  enjoyin*^' 
There  is  a  mystery  in  salt    It  was  used  in  ^^^ 
sacrifice  from  the  earliest  day ;  and  to  this  tJi* 
in  the  Oriental  countries,  the  stranger  lodging " 
the  house,  cannot  kill  or  rob  while  in  it,  ^^ 
has  tasted  the  master's  salt    The  disciples  ^ 
Christ  were  called  by  their  master  the  saJtof 
earth.    Sacred  and  profane  history  ahound  in 
stances  of  people  refusing  to  fight  agains* 
kings  who  had  given  them  salt :  and  this  mp^ 
nous  deference  for  an  article  so  essential  to 
and  beast  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  orW 
productions,  and  carries  it  up  close  to  ^j^ 
tal  elements — bread,  water,  fire,  air— ^^^^    , 
videnee  has  made  essential  to  life,  and  sp  ^^ 
every  where,  that  craving  nature  may  ^^ 
supply  without   stint,  and  without  tax      ^ 
venerable  Mr.  Macon  considered  a  salt  ta* 
sacrilegious  point  of  view — ^as  breaking  • 
law — and  fought  against  ours  as  long 
public  life  lasted ;  and  I,  his  disciple,  not  ^^ 
teemed  by  him,  commenced  fighting  ^J  "^  ^ 
against  the  odious  imposition ;  andba^^ 
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lied  it  since  his  death,  and  shall  continue  it  un- 
til the  tax  ceases,  or  my  political  life  terminates. 
Many  are  my  speeches,  and  reports,  against  it 
in  my  senatorial  life  of  thirty  years ;  and  among 
other  speeches,  one  limited  to.  a  particular  kind 
of  salt  not  made  in  the  United  States,  and  indis- 
pensable to  dried  or  pickled  provisions.  This  is 
the  alum  salt,  made  by  solar  evaporation  out  of 
sea  water;  and  being  a  kind  not  produced  at 
home,  indispensable  and  incapable  of  substitute, 
it  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  exemption  from  the 
canons  of  the  American  system.  That  system 
protected  homemade  fire-boiled  common  salt, 
because  it  had  a  foreign  rival :  we  had  no  sun- 
made  crystallized  salt  at  home;  and  therefore  had 
nothing  to  protect  in  taxing  the  foreign  article. 
I  had  failed — we  had  all  failed — in  our  attempts 
to  abolish  the  salt  tax  generally :  I  determined 
to  attempt  the  abolition  of  the  alum  salt  duty  se- 
parately ;  and  with  it.  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  founded  upon  it:  and  brought  a 
bill  into  the  Senate  to  accomplish  that  object. 
The  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  being  claim- 
ed by  some,  as  a  bounty  to  navigation  (in  which 
point  of  view  they  would  be  as  unconstitutional 
as  unjust),  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  tracing 
their  origin,  as  being  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt  piit  upon 
the  exported  ''"ed  or  pickled  fish— commencing 
with  the  salt  tax,  and  adjusted  to  the  amount  of 
the  tax — rising  with  its  increase  and  falling  with 
its  fall — and  that,  in  the  beginning  allowed  to  the 
exportation  of  pickled  beef  and  pork,  to  the 
same  degree,  and  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  bounties  and  allowances  were  extended  to 
the  fisheries.  In  the  bill  introduced  for  this 
purpose,  I  spoke  as  follows : 

"  To  spare  any  senator  the  supposed  necessity 
of  rehearsing  me  a  lecture  upon  the  importance 
of  the  fishenes,  I  will  premise  that  I  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  subject — that  I  know  the 
fisheries  to  be  valuable,  for  the  food  they  pro- 
duce, the  commerce  they  create,  the  mariners 
they  perfect,  the  employment  they  give  to  arti- 
sans in  the  building  of  vessels ;  and  the  consump- 
tion they  make  of  wood,  hemp  and  iron.  I  also 
know  that  the  fishermen  applied  for  the  boun- 
ties, at  the  commencement  of  our  present  form 
of  government,  which  the  British  give  to  their 
fisheries,  for  the  encouragement  of  navigation ; 
and  that  they  were  denied  them  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Jef- 
ferson). I  also  know  that  our  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances  go,  in  no  part,  to  that 
braoch  of  fishing   to  which  the  British  give 


most  bounty — whaling — ^becaose  it  it  the  best 
school  for  mariners ;  and  the  interests  of  nav- 
igation are  their  principal  object  in  promoting 
nshing.  No  part  of  our  bounties  aiid  allow- 
ances go  to  our  whale  ships,  because  they  do 
not  consume  foreign  salt  on  which  they  have 
paid  duty,  and  reclaim  it  as  drawback.  I  have 
also  read  the  six  dozenacts  of  Congress,  general 
and  particular,  nassedm  the  last  forty  years^ 
firom  1789  to  1829  inclusively— giving  the  boun- 
ties and  allowances  whidi  it  is  my  present  pur- 
pose to  abolish,  with  the  alum  salt  duty  on 
whkh  all  this  superstructure  of  legislative  en- 
actment is  built  up.  I  say  the  salt  tax,  aitd  es- 
pecially the  tax  on  alum  salt  Twluch  is  the  kind 
required  for  the  fisheries^  is  the  foundation  of 
all  these  bounties  and  allowancefl ;  and  that,  as 
they  grew  up  together,  it  is  fair  and  r^lar  Uiat 
they  should  sink  and  fall  together.  I  recite  a 
dozen  of  the  acts:  thus : 

^'1.  Act  of  Congress.  1789,  grants  five  cents 
a  barrel  on  pickled  fish  and  salted  provisions 
and  five  cents  a  ouintal  on  dried  fish,  exportea 
from  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  the  salt 
used  in  curing  such  fish  and  provisions. 

^  N.  B.  Duty  on  salt,  at  that  time,  six  cents  a 
bushel. 

^2.  Act  of  1790  increases  the  bounty  in  lieu  of 
drawback  to  ten  cents  a  barrel  on  pickled  fish 
and  salted  provisions,  and  ten  cents  a  quintal  on 
dried  fish.  The  duty  on  salt  being  then  raised 
to  twelve  cents  a  bushel. 

^  3.  Act  of  1792  repeals  the  bounty  in  lieu  of 
drawback  on  dried  fish,  and  in  lieu  of  that,  and 
as  a  commutation  and  equivalent  therefor,  au- 
thorizes an  allowance  to  be  paid  to  vessels  in  the 
cod  fishery  (dried  fish)  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
and  fiifty  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  of  twenty  to 
thirty  tons ;  with  a  limitation  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars  for  the  highest  allowance  to 
any  vessel. 

'^  4.  A  supplementary  act,  of  the  same  year, 
adds  twenty  per  cent,  to  each  head  of  these  al- 
lowances. 

^'  5.  Act  of  1797  increases  the  bounty  on  salt- 
ed provisions  to  eighteen  cents  a  burel;  on 
pickled  fish  to  twenty-two  cents  a  barrel ;  and 
adds  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  to  the  al- 
lowance in  favor  of  the  cod-fishing  vessels.  Du- 
ty on  salt,  at  the  same  time,  being  raised  to  twen- 
ty cents  a  bushel. 

'^6.  Act  of  1799  increases  the  bounty  on 
pkskled  fish  to  thirty  cents  a  barrel,  on  salted 
provisions  to  twenfy-five. 

^'  7.  Act  of  1800  continues  all  previous  acts 
(for  bounties  and  allowances)  for  ton  years,  and 
makes  this  proviso :  That  these  aUowances  shall 
not  be  understood  to  be  continued  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  correspondent  duties  on  salt,  re- 
spectively, for  which  the  said  additional  allow- 
ances were  granted,  shall  be  payable. 

*'  8.  Act  of  1807  repeals  all  laws  laying  a  du- 

on  imported  salt,  and  for  paying  bounties  on 

le  exportation  of  pickled  fish  and  salted  pro- 
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visions,  and  making  allowances  to  fishing  vessels 
— Mr.  Jefferson  bemg  then  President 

"  9.  Act  of  1813  gives  a  bounty  of  twenty 
cents  a  barrel  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and  al- 
lows to  the  cod-fishing  vessels  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  and  fort^  cents  the  ton  for  vessels 
between  twenty  and  thirty  tons,  four  dollars  a 
ton  for  vessels  above  thirty,  witn  a  limitation  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  for  the 
highest  allowance ;  and  a  proviso,  that  no  boun- 
ty or  allowance  should  be  paid  unless  it  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that 
the  fish  was  wholly  cured  with  foreign  salt,  and 
the  duty  on  it  secured  or  paid.  The  salt  duty, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  was  re- 
vived as  a  war  tax  at  the  same  time.  Bounties 
on  salted  provisions  were  (unitted. 

^^  10.  Act  of  1816  continued  the  act  of  1813 
in  force,  which,  being  for  the  war  only,  would 
otherwise  have  expired. 

"11.  Act  of  1819  increases  the  allowance  to 
vessels  in  the  cod  fishery  to  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  from  five  to  thirty ; 
to  four  dollars  a  ton  on  vessels  above  thirty  tons ; 
with  a  limitation  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars for  the  maximum  allowanoe. 

"12.  Act  of  1828  authorizes  the  mackerel 
fishing  vessels  to  take  out  licenses  like  the  ood- 
fishing  vessels,  under  which  it  is  reported  by 
the  vigilant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  mo- 
ney is  illegally  drawn  bv  the  mackerel  vessels — 
the  newspapers  say  to  the  amount  of  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

"  These  recitals  of  legislative  enactments  are 
snfBcient  to  prove  that  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  are  bottomed  upon  the  salt  duty,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  vnth  that  duty.  I  will  now 
give  my  reasons  for  proposing  to  abolish  the  du- 
ty on  alum  salt,  and  will  do  it  in  the  simplest 
form  of  narrative  statement ;  the  reasons  them- 
selves being  of  a  nature  too  weighty  and  obvi- 
ous to  need,  or  even  to  admit,  of  coloring  or  ex- 
aggeration from  arts  of  speecn. 

"  1.  Because  it  is  an  article  of  indispensable 
necessity  in  the  provision  trade  of  the  United 
States.  No  beef  or  pork  for  the  army  or  navy, 
or  for  consumption  in  the  South,  or  for  exportar 
tion  abroad,  can  be  put  up  except  in  this  kind  of 
salt.  If  put  up  in  common  salt  it  is  rejected 
absolutely  by  the  commissaries  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  if  taken  to  the  South  must  be  repacked 
in  alum  salt,  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel,  before  it  is  ex- 
ported, or  sold  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
quantity  of  provisions  which  require  this  salt,  and 
must  have  it,  is  prodigious,  and  annually  increas- 
ing. The  exports  of  1828  were,  of  beef  sixty-six 
thousand  barrels,  of  pork  fifty-four  thousand 
barrels,  of  bacon  one  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  weight,  butter  and  cheese  two  mil- 
lion pounds  weight.  The  value  of  these  articles 
was  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  To 
this  amount  must  be  added  the  supply  for  the 
army  and  navy,  and  all  that  was  sent  to  the 
South  for  home  consumption,  every  pound  of 


which  had  to  be  cured  in  this  kind  of  salt,  for 
common  salt  will  not  cure  it  The  Westers 
country  is  the  great  producer  of  provisions;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  whole  extent  of 
that  vast  region  whose  interest  does  not  require 
a  prompt  repeal  of  the  duty  on  this  description 
of  salt. 

'*  2.  Because  no  salt  of  this  kind  is  made  in  the 
United  States,  nor  any  rival  to  it,  or  substitute 
for  it.  It  is  a  foreign  importation,  brought  fhna 
various  islands  in  the  West  Ladies,  belonging  to 
England.  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark ;  andfroo 
Lisbon,  St.  Ubes,  Gibraltar,  the  Bay  of  Bisay. 
and  Liverpool.  The  principles  of  the  protectia* 
system  do  not  extend  to  it:  for  no  quantity  of 
protection  can  produce  a  home  supply.  The 
present  duty,  which  is  fiur  beyond  the  ratiowl 
limit  of  protection,  has  been  in  force  near  thiitr 
years,  and  has  not  produced  a  pound.  We  ve 
still  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  foreign  snpplj- 
The  principles  of  the  protecting  system  can  only 
apply  to  common  salt,  the  product  of  which  is 
considerable  in  the  United  States;  and  upon  thai 
kind,  the  present  duty  is  proposed  to  be  left  is 
full  force. 

*'  3.  Because  the  duty  is  enormous,  and  qa*^ 
ruples  the  price  of  the  salt  to  the  farmer.  The 
original  value  of  salt  is  about  fifteen  cents  tbe 
measured  bushel  of  eighty-four  pounds.  Bet 
the  tariff  substitutes  weight  for  measure,  uxi 
fixes  that  weight  at  fifty-six  pounds,  instead  of 
eighty-four.  Upon  that  fifky-six  pounds,  a  doty 
of  twenty  cents  is  laid.  Upon  this  duty,  the  re 
tail  merchant  has  his  profit  of  eight  or  ten  cent'i 
and  then  reduces  his  bushel  from  fifty-six  to  fifty 
pounds.  The  consequence  of  all  _seoperatioB> 
is,  that  the  farmer  pays  about  three  times  sa 
much  for  a  weighed  bushel  of  fifty  pounds. « 
he  would  have  paid  for  a  measured  bushels 
eighty-four  pounds,  if  this  duty  had  never  b«fl 
imposed. 

*•  4.  Because  the  duty  is  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  falls  heavily  on  some  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  produces  profit  to  others.  It  is » 
heavy  tax  on  the  farmers  of  the  West,  who  ex- 
port provisions;  and  no  tax  at  all,  but  rather* 
source  of  profit,  to  that  branch  of  the  fisbeiiesto 
which  the  allowances  of  the  vessels  apply-  ^^' 
porters  of  provisions  have  the  same  claim  to  these 
allowances  that  exporters  of  fish  have.  Both 
claims  rest  upon  the  same  principle,  and  upon 
the  principle  of  all  drawbacks,  that  of  refunding 
the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  salt,  which  is  ^ 
exported  on  salted  fish  and  provisions.  The  s»d» 
principle  covers  the  beef  and  pork  of  the  &nj*J 
which  covers  the  fish  of  the  fisherman  j  and  sn» 
was  the  law,  as  I  have  shown,  for  the  first  cigb^ 
teen  years  that  these  bounties  and  allowan^* 
were  authorized.  Fish  and  provisions  fared  auR* 
from  1789  to  1807.  Bounties  and  allowancfS 
began  upon  them  together,  and  fell  together,  J 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  tax,  in  the  second  term  w 


Mr,  Jefferson's  administration.  At  the  rene^ 
of  the  salt  tax,  in  1813,  at  the  commencemenl 
the  late  war,  they  parted  company,  and  the  W 
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in  the  exact  sense  of  the  proverh,  has  made  fish 
of  one  and  flesh  of  the  other  ever  since.  The 
fishing  interest  is  now  drawing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  from 
the  treasury ;  the  provision  raisers  draw  not  a 
cent,  while  they  export  more  than  double  as 
much,  and  ought,  upon  the  same  principle,  to 
draw  more  than  double  as  much  money  from  the 
treasury. 

''  5.  Because  it  is  the  means  of  drawing  an  un- 
due amount  of  money  from  the  public  treasury, 
under  the  idea  of  an  equivalent  for  the  drawback 
of  duty  on  the  salt  used  in  the  curing  of  fish. 
The  amount  of  money  actuaUy  drawn  in  that 
way  is  about  four  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  now  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  constantly 
augmenting.  That  this  amount  is  more  than 
the  legal  idea  recognizes,  or  contemplates,  is 
proved  in  various  ways.  1.  By  comparing  the 
quantity  of  salt  supposed  to  have  been  used, 
with  the  quantity  of  fish  known  to  have  been 
exported,  within  a  given  year.  This  test,  for 
the  year  1828,  would  exhibit  about  seventy 
Enillions  of  pounds  weight  of  salt  on  about  forty 
millions  of  pounds  weight  of  fish.  This  would 
suppose  about  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of 
salt  upon  each  pound  of  fish.  2.  By  comparing 
the  value  of  the  salt  supposed  to  have  been  used, 
with  the  value  of  the  fish  known  to  have  been 
exported.  This  test  would  give  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  salt 
duty  on  about  one  million  of  dollars'  worth  of 
fish ;  making  the  duty  one  fourth  of  its  value. 
On  this  basis,  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  salt 
used  on  exported  provisions  would  be  near  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  3.  By  comparing 
the  increasing  allowances  for  salt  with  the  de- 
creasing exportation  of  fish.  This  test,  for  two 
given  periods,  the  rate  of  allowance  bemg  the 
same,  would  produce  this  result:  In  the  year 
1820,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  quintals  of  dried  fish 
exported,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
paid  for  the  commutation  of  the  salt  drawback : 
in  1828,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  quintals  of  dried  fish 
exported,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  paid  for 
the  commutation.  These  comparisons  establish 
the  fact  that  money  is  unlawfully  drawn  from 
the  treasury  by  means  of  these  fishing  allow- 
ances, bottomed  on  the  salt  duty,  and  that  fact 
is  expresvsly  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Ingham),  in  his  report  upon  the 
finances,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  [See  page  eight  of  the  re- 
port.] 

*•  6.  Because  it  has  become  a  practical  viola- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  equitable  clauses  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States — the  clause 


which  declares  that  duties,  taxes,  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  this  tax. 
Far  from  it  It  empties  the  pockets  of  some, 
and  fills  the  pockets  of  others.  It  returns  to 
some  five  timies  as  much  as  they  pay,  and  to 
others  it  returns  not  a  cent  It  gives  to  the 
fishing  interest  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  not  a  cent  to  the  farm- 
ing interest,  which,  upon  the  same  principle, 
would  be  entitled  to  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

^  7.  Because  this  duty  now  rests  upon  a  false 
basis — a  basis  which  makes  it  the  mterest  of 
one  part  of  the  Union  to  keep  it  up,  while  it  is 
the  interest  of  otherparts  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  West  to  aMish  this  duty :  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  Northeast  to  perpetuate  it 
The  former  loses  money  by  it ;  the  latter  makes 
money  by  it ;  and  a  tax  that  becomes  a  money- 
makiog  business  is  a  solecism  of  the  highest 
order  of  absurdity.  Yet  such  is  the  fact  The 
treasury  records  prove  it,  and  it  will  afford  the 
Northeast  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  disinterested  affection  to  the  West,  by  giv- 
ing up  their  own  profit  in  this  tax,  to  relieve  the 
West  from  the  burthen  it  imposes  upon  her. 

"  8.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  duty  will  not 
materially  diminish  the  revenue,  nor  delay  the 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  It  is  a  tax 
carrying  money  out  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as 
bringing  it  in.  The  issue  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  the  full  amount 
which  accrues  on  the  kind  of  salt  to  which  the 
abolition  extends.  The  duty,  and  the  fishing 
allowances  bottomed  upon  it  railing  together  as 
they  did  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  President, 
would  probably  leave  the  amount  of  revenue 
unaffected. 

'^  9.  Because  it  belongs  to  an  unhappy  period 
in  the  history  of  our  government,  and  came  to 
us,  in  its  present  magnitude,  in  company  with 
an  odious  and  repudiated  set  of  measures.  The 
mtLximum  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  salt  was 
fixed  in  the  year  '98,  and  was  the  fruit  of  the 
same  system  which  produced  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  the  eight  per  cent,  loans,  the  stamp 
act,  the  black  cockade,  and  the  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  one  of  the  contrivances 
of  that  disastrous  period  for  extorting  money 
from  the  people,  for  the  support  of  that  strong 
and  splendid  government  which  was  then  the 
cherished  vision  of  so  many  exalted  heads.  The 
reformmg  hand  of  Jefferson  overthrew  it,  and  all 
the  superstructure  of  fishing  allowances  which 
was  erected  upon  it.  The  exigencies  of  the  late 
war  caused  it  to  be  revived  for  the  term  of  the 
war,  and  the  interest  of  some,  and  the  neglect  of 
others,  have  permitted  it  to  continue  ever  since. 
It  is  now  our  duty  to  sink  it  a  second  time.  We 
profess  to  be  disciples  of  the  Jeffersonian  school ; 
let  us  act  up  to  our  profession,  and  complete  the 
task  which  our  master  set  us." 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  General  Jack- 
son in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  call- 
ed in  question  both  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  the  national  bank,  in  a  way  to 
show  him  averse  to  the  institution,  and  dis- 
posed to  see  the  federal  gOTemment  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  such  an  assistant.  In  the 
same  message  he  submitted  the  question  to  Con- 
gress, that,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the 
credit  of  the  government,  and  its  revenues,  might 
not  be  devised,  which  would  avoid  all  constitu- 
tional difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  all 
the  advantages  to  the  government  and  country 
that  were  expected  to  result  firom  the  present 
bank.  I  was  not  in  Washington  when  this  mes- 
sage was  prepared,  and  had  had  no  conversation 
with  the  President  in  relation  to  a  substitute  for 
the  national  bank,  or  for  the  currency  which  it  fur- 
nished, and  whidi  having  a  general  circulation 
was  better  entitled  to  the  character  of  ^  nation- 
al "  than  the  issues  of  the  local  or  State  banks. 
We  knew  each  other's  opinions  on  the  question  of 
a  bank  itself:  but  had  gone  no  further.  I  had 
never  mentioned  to  him  the  idea  of  reviving  the 
gold  currency — ^then,  and  for  twenty  years— ex- 
tinct in  the  United  States :  nor  had  I  mentioned 
to  him  the  idea  of  an  independent  or  sub-trea- 
sury— that  is  to  say,  a  government  treasuxy  un- 
connected with  any  bank — and  which  was  to 
have  the  receiving  and  disbursing  of  the  public 
moneys.  When  these  ideas  were  mentioned  to 
him,  he  took  them  at  once  \  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  should  be  disposed 
of  that  any  thing  could  be  done  on  these  two 
subjects ;  and  on  the  latter  a  process  had  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  use  of  local  banks  as  depos- 
itories of  the  public  moneys  which  required  sev- 
eral years  to  show  its  issue  and  inculcate  its  les- 
son. Though  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  President  was  not  deemed  strong 
enough  to  encounter  all  the  banks  of  all  the 
States  at  once.  Temporizing  was  indispensable 
— ^and  even  the  conciliation  of  a  part  of  them. 
Hence  the  deposit  system— or  some  years'  use 


of  local  banks  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  govenh 
ment — which  gave  to  the  institutions  so  selected, 
the  invidious  appellation  of  ^'pti  batiks  ;  "  mean- 
ing that  they  were  government  favorites. 

In  the  mean  time  the  question  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  submitted  to  Congress  in  relation  to  a 
government  fiscal  agent,  was  seized  upon  as  an 
admitted  design  to  establish  a  govemment  baak 
— stigmatized  lit  once  as  a  "  thousand  times  more 
dangerous  "  than  an  incorporated  national  bank— 
and  held  up  to  alaip  the  country.  Committees  is 
each  House  of  Congress,  and  all  the  public  press 
in  the  interest  of  the  existing  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  took  it  up  in  that  sense,  and  rehe- 
mently  inveighed  against  it.  Under  an  instn«5- 
tion  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
report  upon  a  plan  for  a  uniform  currency,  irf 
under  a  reference  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  of  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  related  to  the  bank  and  its 
currency,  most  ample,  elaborate  and  argumenta- 
tive reports  were  made — ^wholly  repudiating  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  President,  and  sustainiog 
the  actual  Bank  of  the  United  States  under  e?eiy 
aspect  of  constitutionality  and  of  expediency: 
and  strongly  presenting  it  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  These  reports  were  multiplied  without 
regard  to  expense,  or  numbers,  in  all  the  vane- 
ties  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  publkatioii; 
and  lauded  to  the  skies  for  their  power  and  ex- 
cellence, and  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the 
President's  opinions.  Thus  was  the  "  war  of  the 
bank  "  commenced  at  once,  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  public  press ;  and  openly  at 
the  instance  of  the  bank  itself^  which,  forgetting 
its  position  as  an  institution  of  the  government, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  government,  set  itself 
up  for  a  power,  and  struggled  for  a  continued 
existence — in  the  shape  of  a  new  charter— «s» 
question  of  its  own,  and  almost  as  a  right  I^ 
fdlied  itself  at  the  same  time  to  the  political  ptf- 
ty  opposed  to  the  President,  joined  in  all  their 
schemes  of  protective  tariff,  and  national  inter- 
nal improvement :  and  became  the  head  of  the 
American  system.  With  its  moneyed  and  poli^ 
cal  power,  and  numerous  interested  affiliations, 
and  its  control  over  other  banks,  brokers  and 
money  dealers,  it  was  truly  a  power,  and  a  great 
one :  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Gene- 
ral Smitl^  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  already  mentioned  (and 
appended  with  other  questions  and  answers  to 
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that  report),  Mr.  Biddle,  the  president,  showed 
a  power  in  the  national  bank  to  save,  reUere  or 
destroy  the  local  banks,  which  exhibited  it  as 
their  absolute  master ;  and,  of  course  able  to 
control  them  at  wilL  The  question  was  put  in 
a  spirit  of  friendship  to  the  bank,  and  with  a 
view  to  enable  its  president  to  exhibit  the  insti- 
tution as  great^  just  and  beneficent  The  ques- 
tion was :  ^  Has  the  bank  at  any  time  oppreued 
any  of  the  State  banks 7^^  and  the  answer: 
^  NeverJ^  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enon^  Mr. 
Biddle  went  on  to  say:  ^^  Tliere  are  very  few 
banks  which  might  not  have  been  destroyed  by 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  bank.  None 
have  been  injured.  Many  have  been  saved. 
And  more  have  been^  and  are  constantly  re- 
liemdy  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  solvent 
but  are  suffering  under  temporary  difficulty?^ 
This  was  proving  entirely  too  much.  A  power 
to  injure  and  destroy — to  reliere  and  to  save  the 
thousand  banks  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
was  a  power  over  the  business  and  fortunes  of 
nearly  all  the  people  of  those  States  and  Terri- 
tories :  and  might  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good ;  and  was  a  power  entirely  too  large  to  be 
trusted  to  any  man,  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom — 
or  to  any  government,  responsible  to  the  people; 
much  less  to  a  corporation  without  a  soul,  and 
irresponsible  to  heaven  or  earth.  This  was  a 
view  of  the  case  which  the  parties  to  the  ques- 
tion had  not  foreseen ;  but  which  was  noted  at 
the  time ;  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment struggle  with  the  bank,  received  exem- 
plifications which  will  be  remembered  by  the 
generation  of  that  day  while  memory  lasts; 
and  afterwards  known  as  long  as  history  has 
power  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  knowledge 
of  national  calamities. 


CHAPTER     L. 

REMOVALS  FBOM  OITICIB. 

I  AM  led  to  give  a  particular  examination  of 
this  head,  from  the  great  error  into  which  Tocque- 
ville  has  fallen  in  relation  to  it,  and  which  he  has 
propagated  throughout  Europe  to  the  prejudice  of 
republican  government;  and  also,  because  the 
power  itself  is  not  generally  understood  among 


ourselves  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jeffenon ;  tad 
has  been  sometimes  abused,  and  by  each  party, 
but  never  to  the  degree  supposed  by  Mons.  de 
Tocqueville.  He  says,  in  his  chapter  8  on  Amei> 
ican  democracy:  *^Mr.  Qnmcy  Adams,  on  his 
entry  into  office,  discharged  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  who  had  been  ^pointed  by  his  pre* 
deoessor;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  General 
Jackson  allowed  a  smgle  removable  functionary 
employed  in  the  public  service  to  retain  his  plaoe 
beyond  the  first  year  which  succeeded  his  eleo^ 
tion."  Of  course,  all  these  imputed  sweeping  re- 
movals were  intended  to  be  understood  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  party  politics—for  dif- 
ference of  political  opinion — ^and  not  for  miscon- 
duct, or  unfitness  for  office.  To  these  classes  of 
removal  (unfitness  and  misconduct),  there  could 
be  no  objection :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
been  misconduct  in  the  President  not  to  have  re- 
moved in  such  cases.  Of  poUtical  removals,  for 
diflference  of  opinion,  then,  it  only  remains  to 
speak ;  and  of  those  officials  appointed  by  his 
predecessor,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  remove  one  for  political  cause ;  and  that  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  with  respect  to  him,  is  wrong  to 
the  whole  amount  of  his  assertion. 

I  was  a  dose  observer  of  Mr.  Adams's  admin- 
istration, and  belonged  to  the  opposition,  which 
was  then  keen  and  powerful,  and  permitted  no- 
thing to  escape  which  could  be  rightfully  (some- 
times wrongfully)  employed  against  him ;  yet  I 
never  heard  of  tins  accusation,  and  have  no 
knowledge  or  recollection  at  this  time  of  a  sin- 
gle instance  on  which  it  could  be  founded.  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  was  not  a  case,  in  fact,  m 
which  such  removals — for  difference  of  political 
opinion — could  occur.  They  only  take  place 
when  the  presidential  election  is  a  revolution  of 
parties;  and  that  was  not  the  case  when  Mr. 
Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe.  He  belonged  to 
the  Monroe  administration,  had  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  cabinet  during  its  whole  double 
term  of  eight  years ;  and  of  course,  stood  in  con- 
currence with,  and  not  in  opposition  to,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's appointments.  Besides,  party  lines  were 
confused,  and  nearly  obliterated  at  that  time.  It 
was  called  "  the  era  of  good  feeling."  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  himself  an  illustration  of  that  feeling. 
He  had  been  of  the  federal  party — brought  ear- 
ly mto  public  life  as  such — a  minister  abroad  and 
a  senator  at  home  as  such;  but  having  divided 
from  his  party  in  giving  support  to  several  promr 
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inent  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration, 
he  was  afterwards  several  times  nominated  by 
Mr.  Madison  as  minister  abroad ;  and  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Monroe  he  was  invited  from 
London  to  be  made  his  Secretary  of  State — where 
he  remained  till  liis  own  election  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. There  was,  then,  no  case  presented  to  him 
for  political  removals;  and  in  fact  none  such 
were  made  by  him ;  so  that  the  accusation  of  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Mr.  Adams,  is 
wholly  erroneous,  and  inexcusably  careless. 

With  respect  to  General  Jackson,  it  is  about 
equally  so  in  the  main  assertion — ^the  assertion 
that  he  did  not  allow  a  single  removable  func- 
tionary to  remain  in  ofiSce  beyond  the  first  year 
after  his  election.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
entire  classes — all  those  whose  functions  partook 
of  the  Judicial — which  he  never  touched.  Boards 
of  commissioners  for  adjudicating  land  titles; 
commissioners  for  adjudicating  claims  tmder 
indemnity  treaties;  judges  of  the  territorial 
courts;  justices  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
none  of  these  were  touched,  either  in  the  first  or 
in  any  subsequent  year  of  his  administration, 
except  a  solitary  judge  in  one  of  the  territories ; 
and  he  not  for  political  cause,  but  on  specific 
complaint,  and  after  taking  the  written  and  re- 
sponsible opinion  of  the  then  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Grundy.  Of  the  seventeen  diplomatic  func- 
tionaries abroad,  only  four  (three  ministers  and 
one  charg6  des  affiures)  were  recalled  in  the  first 
year  of  his  administration.  In  the  departments 
at  "Washington,  a  majority  of  the  incumbents  re- 
mained opposed  to  him  during  his  administration. 
Of  the  near  eight  thousand  deputy  postmasters 
in  the  United  States,  precisely  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  were  removed  in  the  time  mentioned 
by  Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  and  they  for  all  causes 
— for  every  variety  of  causes.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  removable  oflBcials,  amounting  to 
many  thousands,  the  totality  of  removals  was 
about  six  hundred  and  ninety  and  they  for  all 
causes.  Thus  the  government  archives  contra- 
dict Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  and  vindicate  General 
Jackson's  administration  from  the  reproach  cast 
upon  it.  Yet  he  came  into  ofdce  under  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  excite  him  to  make  re- 
movals. In  the  first  place,  none  of  his  political 
firiends,  though  constituting  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  office  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion ;  and  such  an  exclusion  could  not  be  justified 


on  any  consideration.  His  election  was,  in  sonw 
degree,  a  revolution  of  parties,  or  rath^  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  parties  on  the  old  line  of  federal  and 
democratic.  It  was  achange  of  administration^ 
m  which  a  change  of  government  functionaries^ 
to  some  extent,  became  a  right  and  a  duty;  but 
still  the  removals  actually  made,  when  political, 
were  not  merely  for  opinions,  but  for  conduct 
under  these  opinions ;  and,  unhappily,  there  was 
conduct  enough  in  too  many  officials  to  justify 
their  removal.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  in- 
cluding all  the  new  appointments,  were  inimical 
to  General  Jackson,  and  divided  agunst  him  on 
the  re-establishment  of  the  old  party  lines ;  and 
many  of  them  actively.  Mr.  Clay,  holding  the 
first  place  in  Mr.  Adams's  cabinet,  took  the  field 
against  him,  travelled  into  different  States,*de- 
claimed  against  him  at  public  meetings ;  and  de- 
precated his  election  as  the  greatest  of  calam- 
ities. The  subordinates  of  the  government,  to  a 
great  degree,  followed  his  example,  if  not  in 
public  speeches,  at  least  in  public  talk  and  news- 
paper articles ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  these 
subordinates  were  active  in  the  presidental  eler^ 
tion.  It  was  a  great  error  in  them.  It  chang- 
ed their  position.  By  their  position  all  admin- 
istrations were  the  same  to  them.  Their  duties 
were  mim'sterial,  and  the  same  under  all  Presi- 
dents. They  were  noncombatants.  By  engag- 
ing in  the  election  they  became  combatant,  and 
subjected  themselves  to  the  law  of  victory  and 
defeat — reward  and  promotion  in  one  case,  loss 
of  place  in  the  other.  General  Jackson,  then, 
on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  was  in  a  new 
situation  with  respect  to  parties,  different  from 
that  of  any  President  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, whom  he  took  for  his  model,  and  whose 
rule  he  followed.  He  made  many  removals,  and 
for  cause,  but  not  so  many  as  not  to  lea^'c  a  ma- 
jority in  office  against  him—even  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  in  Washington  City. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  early  and  anxiously  studied 
the  question  of  removals.  He  was  the  first 
President  that  had  occasion  to  make  them,  and 
with  him  the  occasion  was  urgent.  His  clcctk)n 
was  a  complete  revolution  of  parties,  and  when 
elected,  he  found  himself  to  be  almost  the  only 
man  of  his  party  in  office.  The  democracy  had 
been  totally  excluded  from  federal  appomtment 
during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor;  al- 
most all  offices  were  in  the  hands  of  his  politi- 
cal foes.    I  recollect  to  have  heard  an  offioer  of 
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the  vmy  saj  that  there  was  bat  one  field  officer 
in  the  service  favorable  to  him.  This  was  the 
type  of  the  dvil  serrioe.  Jostice  to  himself  and 
his  party  required  this  state  of  things  to  be  al- 
tered ;  required  his  friends  to  have  a  share  pro- 
portionate to  their  numbers  in  the  distribution  of 
office ;  and  required  him  to  have  the  assistance 
of  his  friends  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  four  year^  limitation  law — ^the  law 
which  now  vacates  within  the  cycle  of  every 
presidential  term  the  great  mass  of  the  offices 
— was  not  then  in  force.  Resignations  then,  as 
now,  were  few.  Ranovals  were  indispensable, 
and  the  only  question  was  the  principle  upon 
which  they  e^uld  be  made.  This  question, 
Mr.  Jefferson  studied  anxiously,  and  under  all 
its  aspects  of  principle  and  policy,  of  national 
and  of  party  duty ;  and  upon  consultation  with 
his  friends,  settled  it  to  his  and  their  satisfaction. 
The  fundamental  principle  was^  that  each  party 
was  to  have  a  share  in  the  ministerial  offices, 
the  control  of  each  branch  of  the  service  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration ;  that  removals 
were  only  to  be  made  for  cause ;  and,  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
imputed  delinquencies.  '^Official  misconduct," 
'^ personal  misconduct,"  ^^negiigenoe,"  '^ inca- 
pacity," "inherent  vice  in  the  appointment," 
^  partisan  electioneering  beyond  the  flur  exercise 
of  the  elective  firanchise ; "  and  where  "  the  heads 
of  some  branches  of  the  service  were  politically 
opposed  to  his  administration  " — these,  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  constituted  the  law  of  removals,  and 
was  so  ^nitten  down  by  him  immediately  after 
his  inauguration.  Thus,  Mardi  7th,  1801 — only 
four  days  after  his  induction  into  office— lie 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe: 

^'Some  removals,  I  know,  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  gradual- 
ly, and  bottomed  on  some  malversation,  or  in- 
herent disqualification.  Where  we  should  draw 
the  line  between  retaining  all  and  none,  is  not 
yet  settled,  and  vrill  not  hb  until  we  get  our  ad- 
ministration together;  and,  perhaps,  even  then 
we  shall  proceed  d  tatonSj  balancing  our  measures 
according  to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to 
make." 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1801,  being  stiU  in  the 
first  month  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  thus  to  Gov.  Giles,  of  Virginia : 

^  Good  men,  to  whom  there  is  no  objection  but 
a  difference  of  political  opinion,  practised  on  only 
80  &r  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justi- 
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S,  are  not  proper  subjects  of  removaLexcept  id 
e  case  of  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  courts 
being  so  decidedly  federal  and  irremovable,  it  is 
believed  that  republican  attorneys  and  marshals, 
being  the  doors  of  entrance  into  the  courts,  are 
indispensably  necessary  as  a  shield  to  the  repub- 
lican part  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  which,  I  beueve, 
is  the  main  body  of  the  people. " 

Six  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Elbridge  Gerry, 
afterwards  Vice-President,  thus: 

^  Mr.  Adams's  last  appointments,  when  he  knew 
he  was  appointing  counsellors  and  aids  for  me,  not 
for  himself,  I  set  aside  as  fkst  as  depends  on  me. 
Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of  gross  abuse  of 
office,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  &c.,  I 
shall  now  remove,  as  mr  predecessors  ought  in 
justice  to  have  done.  The  instances  will  be  few, 
and  governed  by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  pas- 
sion. The  right  of  opinion  sliall  suffer  no  inva- 
sion firom  me.  Those  who  have  acted  well  have 
nothing  to  fear,  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  me  in  opinion :  those  who  have  done  ilL 
however,  have  nothing  to  hope ;  nor  shall  I  fail 
to  do  justice,  lest  it  should  be  ascribed  to  thai 
difference  of  opinion. " 

To  Mr.  Unooln,  his  Attorney-General,  still 
writing  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  be 
says: 

''  I  stiU  think  our  original  idea  as  to  office  is 
best ;  that  is,  to  depend,  for  obtaining  a  just  par- 
ticipation, on  deaths,  resignations  and  delinquen- 
cies. This  will  least  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  their  giving  into  the  sugges- 
tion or  our  enemies — that  ours  has  been  a  contest 
for  office,  not  for  principle.  This  is  rather  a  slow 
operation,  but  it  is  sure,  if  we  pursue  it  steadily, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  done  with  the  un- 
deriating  resolution  I  could  have  wished.  To 
tiiese  means  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the 
transaction  of  the  public  business,  shall  be  added 
one  more,  to  vrit,  removal  for  electioneering  ao- 
tivity^  or  open  and  industrious  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  present  government,  legislative 
and  executive.  Every  ofScer  of  the  government 
may  vote  at  elections  according  to  his  conscience ; 
but  we  should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  official 

?ktronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause, 
our  present  situation  vrill  enable  you  to  judge 
of  prominent  offenders  in  your  State  in  the  case 
of  the  present  election.  I  pray  you  to  seek  them, 
to  mark  them,  to  be  quite  sure  of  your  ground, 
that  we  may  commit  no  errors  or  wrongs ;  ana 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  have  been  uiged  to  remove 
Mr.  Whittemore,  the  surv^or  of  Gloucester,  on 
grounds  of  neglect  of  duty  and  industrious  oppo- 
sition ;  yet  no  facts  are  so  distinctly  charg^  as 
to  make  the  step  sure  which  we  should  take  in 
this.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  satisfy  your- 
self on  the  point  ?  " 

This  was  the  law  of  removals  as  laid  down  by 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  and  practised  upon  by  him,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  his  principle  required,  or 
that  public  outcry  indicated.  He  told  me  him- 
self, not  long  before  his  death  (Christmas,  1824), 
that  he  had  never  done  Justice  to  his  own.  party 
— ^had  neyer  given  them  the  share  of  office  to 
which  there  numbers  entitled  them — had  failed 
to  remove  many  who  deserved  it  but  who 
were  spared  through  the  intercession  of  friends 
and  concern  for  their  distressed  families.  Gene- 
ral Jackson  acted  upon  the  rule  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
but  no  doubt  was  often  misled  into  departures 
from  the  rule ;  but  never  to  the  extent  of  giving 
to  the  party  more  than  their  due  proportion  of 
office,  according  to  their  numbers.  Great  cla- 
mor was  raised  against  him,  and  the  number  of 
so-called  '^  removals  '^  was  swelled  by  an  abuse 
of  the  term,  every  case  being  proclaimed  a  ^^  re- 
moval, "  where  he  refused  to  reappoint  an  ex- 
incumbent  whose  term  had  expired  under  the 
four  years'  limitation  act.  Far  from  universal 
removals  for  opinion's  sake,  General  Jackson,  as 
I  have  already  said,  left  the  majority  of  his  op- 
ponents in  office,  and  re-appointed  many  such 
whose  terms  had  expired,  and  who  had  approved 
themselves  fluthful  officers. 

Having  vindicated  (General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Adams  firom  the  reproach  of  Mons.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  and  havmg  shown  that  it  was  neither  a 
principle  nor  a  practice  of  the  Jefferson  school 
to  remove  officers  for  political  opinions,  I  now 
feel  bound  to  make  the  declaration,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  that  school  has  been  too  much  departed 
from  of  late,  and  by  both  parties,  and  to  the  great 
ietriment  of  the  right  and  proper  working  of  the 
^vemment. 

The  practice  of  removals  for  opinion's  sake  is 
becoming  too  common,  and  is  reducing  our  pre- 
sidential elections  to  what  Mr.  Jefferson  depre- 
cated, "  a  contest  of  office  mstead  of  principle, " 
and  converting  the  victories  of  each  party,  so  far 
as  office  is  concerned,  into  the  political  extermi- 
nation of  the  other ;  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain 
between  the  whigs  and  tories  in  the  bitter  con- 
tests of  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  when  the 
victor  made  a  ^^  clean  sweep  "  of  the  vanquished, 
leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.  Mr.  Macaulay  thus 
describes  one  of  those  "  sweepings: " 

"  A  persecution,  such  as  had  never  been  known 
before,  and  has  never  been  known  since,  raged  in 
every  public  department.  Great  numbers  of 
humble  and  laborious  clerks  were  deprived  of 


their  bread,  not  because  they  had  neglected  thor 
duties,  not  because  they  had  taken  an  active  part 
against  the  ministry^  but  merely  because  the> 
had  owed  they  situations  to  some  (whig)  noble- 
man who  was  against  the  peace.  The  proscrip- 
tk>n  extended  to  tidewaiters,  to  doorke^>erB. 
One  poor  man,  to  whom  a  pexLsion  had  been  given 
for  his  gallantry  in  a  fight  with  smugglers,  was 
deprived  of  it  because  he  had  been  befriended  by 
the  (whig)  Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow, 
who,  on  account  of  her  husband's  services  in  the 
navy,  had,  many  years  before,  been  made  house- 
keeper in  a  public  office,  was  dismissed  from  her 
situation  because  she  was  distantly  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  (whig)  Gaven<£sh  family. " 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  tory  proscription  of 
whigs,  and  therefore  the  less  reconunendable  as 
an  example  to  either  party  in  the  United  States^ 
but  too  much  followed  by  both — to  the  injuy 
of  individuals,  the  damage  of  the  public  servio^ 
the  corruption  of  elections,  and  the  d^;TadatKm 
of  government.  De  Tocqueville  quotes  removals 
as  a  reproach  to  our  government^  and  although 
untrue  to  the  extent  he  represented,  the  evil  has 
become  worse  smce,  and  is  true  to  a  snfEideBt 
extent  to  demand  reform.  The  remedy  is  fhond 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  rule,  and  in  the  four  years' 
limitation  act  which  has  since  been  passed;  and 
under  wluch,  with  removals  for  cause,  and  soom 
deaths,  and  a  few  resignationSj  an  ample  field 
would  be  found  for  new  appointments,  without 
the  harshness  of  general  and  sweeping  removals. 

I  consider  '^  sweeping"  removals,  as  now  pmy 
tised  by  both  parties,  a  great  political  evil  in  oar 
country,  injurious  to  individuals,  to  the  public 
service,  to  the  purity  of  elections,  and  to  the 
harmony  and  union  of  the  people.  Certainly, 
no  individual  has  a  right  to  an  office :  no  one 
has  an  estate  or  property  in  a  public  employ- 
ment ;  but  when  a  mere  ministerial  worker  in  a 
subordinate  station  has  learned  its  duties  by  ex- 
perience, and  approved  his  fidelity  by  his  con- 
duct, it  is  an  injury  to  the  public  service  to  ex- 
change him  for  a  novice,  whose  only  title  to  the 
place  may  be  a  political  badge  or  a  partisan 
service.  It  is  exchanging  experience  fbr  inexpe- 
rience, tried  ability  for  untried,  and  destroying 
incentive  to  good  conduct  by  destroying  its  re- 
ward. To  the  party  displaced  it  is  an  iqjufy, 
having  become  a  proficient  in  that  business,  ex- 
pecting to  remain  in  it  during  good  behavior,  and 
finding  it  difficult,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  with 
fixed  habits,  to  begin  a  new  career  in  some  new 
walk  of  life.    It  converts  elections  into 
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bles  for  ofBce,  and  degrades  the  government  into 
an  ofSoe  for  rewards  and  pnnishments ;  and  di- 
vides the  people  of  the  Union  into  two  adverse 
parties — each  in  its  torn,  and  as  it  beoomes  dom- 
inant)  to  strip  and  proscribe  the  other. 

Our  government  is  a  Union.  We  want  a 
united  people,  as  well  as  united  iSf^a/e9~anited 
for  benefits  as  well  as  for  burdens,  and  in  feeling 
as  well  as  in  compact ;  and  this  cannot  be  while 
one  half  (each  in  its  turn)  excludes  the  other 
from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment Mr.  Jefibrson's  principle  is  perfect, 
and  reconciled  public  and  private  interest  with 
party  rights  and  duties.  The  party  in  power  is 
responsible  for  the  well-working  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  a  right,  and  is  bound  by  duty  to 
itself,  to  place  its  friends  at  the  head  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  public  service.  After 
that,  and  in  the  subordinate  places,  the  opposite 
party  should  have  its  share  of  employment ;  and 
this  Mr.  Jefibrson's  principle  gives  to  it.  But 
as  there  are  offices  too  subordinate  for  parfy 
proscription,  so  there  are  others  too  elevated  and 
national  for  it.  This  is  now  acknowledged  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  fbrmerly  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  diplomatic  department ;  and  should 
be  again.  To  foreign  nations  we  should^  at  least, 
be  one  people — an  undivided  people,  and  that  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Mr.  Jefferson's  prin- 
ciple reached  this  case,  and  he  acted  upon  it 
His  election  was  not  a  signal  gun,  fired  for  the 
recall  of  all  the  ministers  abroad,  to  be  succeeded 
incontinently  by  partisans  of  its  own.  Mr.  Ru- 
fds  King,  the  most  eminent  of  the  federal  minis- 
ters abroad,  and  at  the  most  eminent  court  of 
Europe,  that  of  St  James,  remained  at  his  post 
for  two  years  after  the  revolution  of  parties  in 
1800;  and  until  he  requested  his  own  recall, 
treated  all  the  while  with  respect  and  confidence, 
and  intrusted  with  a  negotiation  which  he  con- 
ducted to  its  conclusion.  Our  early  diplomatic 
policy,  eschewing  all  foreign  entanglement^  re- 
jected the  office  of  ^^  minister  resident"  That 
early  republican  policy  would  have  no  perma- 
nent representation  at  foreign  courts.  The  '*  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary," 
called  out  on  an  emergent  occasion,  and  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  the  emergency  was  over,  was 
the  only  minister  known  to  our  early  history ;  and 
then  the  mission  was  usually  a  mixed  one,  com- 
posed of  both  parties.  And  so  it  should  be 
again.    The  present  permanent  supply  and  per- 


petual succession  of  "envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary "  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
name,  and  a  breach  of  the  old  policy  of  the  gov 
emment,  and  a  hitching  on  American  diplomacy 
to  the  tail  of  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
actual  keeping  up  of  ^ ministers  resident"  under 
a  false  name,  and  contrary  to  a  wise  and  vener 
able  policy;  and  requires  the  reform  hand  d 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  this  point 
will  require  a  chapter  of  its  own,  and  its  elucida- 
tion must  be  adjourned  to  another  and  a  separate 
place. 

Mens,  de  Tocqueville  was  right  in  the  prind* 
pie  of  his  reproach,  wrong  in  the  extent  of  his 
application,  but  would  have  been  less  wrong  if 
he  had  written  of  events  a  dozen  years  later.  I 
deprecate  the  effect  of  such  sweeping  removals 
at  each  revolution  of  parties,  and  believe  it  is 
having  a  deplorable  eff^t  both  upon  the  purity 
of  elections  and  the  distribution  of  office,  and 
taking  both  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
throwing  the  management  of  one  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  other  into  most  unfit  hands.  I 
consider  it  as  working  a  deleterious  change  in 
the  government,  making  it  what  Mr.  Jefferson 
feared:  and  being  a  disciple  of  his  school,  and 
believing  in  the  soundness  and  nationality  of  the 
rule  which  he  laid  down,  I  deem  it  good  to  re- 
call it  solemnly  to  publk:  reoollectwn — ^for  the 
profit)  and  hope,  of  present  and  of  future  times 


CHAPTER    LI. 

INDUN  BOYEBEIONTIES  WITHm  THE  STATES 

A  POLITICAL  movement  on  the  part  of  some  oi 
the  southern  tribes  of  Indians,  brought  up  a  new 
questk>n  between  the  States  and  those  Indians, 
which  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  federal 
government  Though  still  called  Indians,  their 
primitive  and  equal  government  had  lost  its 
form,  and  had  become  an  oligarchy,  governed 
chiefly  by  a  few  white  men,  caUed  half-breeds, 
because  there  was  a  tincture  of  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins.  These,  in  some  instances,  sat  up 
governments  within  the  States,  and  claimed  sov- 
ereignty and  dominion  within  their  limits.  The 
States  resisted  this  claim  and  extended  their  laws 
and  jurisdiction  oyer  them.    The  federal  govern- 
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ment  was  appealed  to ;  and  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  session  of  1829-'30,  in  his  first  an- 
nual message,  President  Jackson  brought  the 
subject  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
thus: 

^  The  condition  and  ultenor  destiny  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  some  of  our 
States,  have  become  objects  of  much  interest  and 
importance.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of 
civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has, 
however,  been  coupled  with  another,  wholly  in- 
compatible with  its  success.  Professing  a  de- 
sire to  civilize  and  settle  them,  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  purchase  their 
lands  and  thrust  them  further  into  the  wilder- 
ness. By  this  means  they  have  not  only  been 
kept  in  a  wandering  state,  but  been  led  to  look 
upon  us  as  unjust,  and  indifferent  to  their  fate. 
Thus,  though  lavish  in  its  expenditures  upon  the 
subject,  ^vemment  has  constantly  defeated  its 
own  policy,  and  the  Indians,  in  general,  reced- 
ing further  and  further  to  the  West,  have  re- 
tamed  their  savage  habits.  A  portion,  however, 
of  the  southern  tribes,  having  mingled  much 
with  the  whites,  and  made  some  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilizea  life,  have  lately  attempted  to 
erect  an  independent  government  within  the  Um- 
its  of  G^rgia  and  Alabama.  These  States, 
claiming  to  be  the  only  sovereigns  within  their 
territories,  extended  their  laws  over  the  Indians ; 
which  induced  the  latter  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  for  protection. 

^  Under  these  circumstantes,  the  question  pre- 
sented was,  whether  the  general  government  had 
a  right  to  sustain  those  people  in  their  preten- 
sions? The  constitution  declares,  that  "no 
new  States  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,"  without  the 
consent  of  its  legislature.  If  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection 
of  a  confederate  State  within  the  territory  of 
one  of  the  members  of  this  Union,  against  her 
eonsent,  much  less  could  it  allow  a  foreign  and 
independent  government  to  establish  itself  there. 
Ckorgia  becfune  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  eventuated  in  our  federal  union,  as  a  sov- 
ereign State,  alwavs  assertmg  her  daim  to  cer- 
tain limits ;  which,  having  been  originally  de- 
fined in  her  colonial  charter,  and  subsequently 
recognized  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  she  has  ever 
since  continued  to  enjoy,  except  as  they  have 
been  circumscribed  by  her  own  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802.  Ala^ 
bama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same 
twtinff  with  the  original  States,  with  bounda- 
ries which  were  j>re6cribed  by  Congress.  There 
is  no  constitutional,  conventional,  or  legal  pro- 
vision,'which  allows  them  less  power  over  the 
Indians  within  their  borders,  than  is  possessed 
by  Maine  or  New-Tork.    Would  the  people  of 


Maine  permit  the  Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  as 
independent  government  within  their  State  1 
and^  unless  they  did,  would  it  not  be  the  duty 
of  the  general  government  to  support  them  in 
resisting  such  a  measure  ?  Would  the  people  cf 
Xew-Tork  permit  each  remnant  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions within  her  borders,  to  declare  itself  an  in- 
dependent people,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  ?  Could  the  Indians  establish  a 
separate  republic  on  each  of  their  reservations 
in  Ohio  ?  And  if  they  were  so  disposed,  would 
it  be  the  duty  of  this  government  to  protect 
them  in  the  attempt  ?  If  the  principle  involved 
in  the  obvious  answer  to  these  questions  be 
abandoned,  it  will  follow  that  the  objects  of  this 
government  are  reversed;  and  that  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the 
States  which  it  was  established  to  protect. 

"  Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  in- 
formed the  Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  that  their  attempt  to  establi^  an 
independent  government  would  not  be  counte- 
nance by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States; 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  submit  to  the  laws  of  those  States." 

Having  thus  refused  to  sustain  these  southern 
tribes  in  their  attempt  to  set  up  independent 
governments  within  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  foreseeing  an  unequal  and  disagree- 
able contest  between  the  Indians  and  the  States, 
the  President  recommended  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  their  removal  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  an  old  poli- 
cy, but  party  spirit  now  took  hold  of  it,  and 
strenuously  resisted  the  passage  of  the  act  It 
was  one  of  the  closest,  and  most  earnestly  con- 
tested questions  of  the  session ;  and  finally  car^ 
ried  by  an  inconsiderable  majority.  The  sum  of 
9500,000  was  app««pnated  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  treating  with  them  for  an  exchange,  or  sale 
of  territory ;  and  under  this  act,  and  with  the 
ample  means  which  it  placed  at  the  disposal  <^ 
the  President,  the  removals  were  eventually  ef* 
fected ;  but  with  great  difQculty,  chiefly  an.  ac 
count  of  a  foreign,  or  outside  influence  from  pol- 
iticians and  intrusive  philanthropists.  Gec»gia 
was  the  State  where  this  qu^tion  took  its  most 
serious  form.  The  legislature  of  the  State  laid 
off  the  Cherokee  country  into  counties,  and  pre- 
pared to  exercise  her  laws  within  them.  The 
Indians,  besides  resisting  through  their  political 
friends  in  Congress,  took  counsel  and  legal  ad- 
vice, with  a  view  to  get  the  question  into  the  Sa 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wirt^ 
the  late  Attorn^  General  of  the  United  State^ 
was  retained  in  their  cause,  and  addressed  a  com- 
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munication  to  the  Goyernor  of  the  State,  ap- ' 
primng  him  of  the  fact ;  and  proposing  that  an 
^  agreed  case  "  should  he  made  up  for  the '  decis- 
ion of  the  court.  Qoy.  Gilmer  declined  this 
proposal,  and  in  his  answer  gave  as  the  reason 
why  the  State  had  taken  the  decided  step  of  ex- 
tending her  jurisdiction,  that  the  Cherokee  tribe 
had  become  merged  in  its  management  in  the 
"  half  breeds,"  or  descendants  of  white  men, 
who  possessed  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  act- 
mg  under  political  and  fanatical  instigations  from 
without,  were  disposed  to  perpetuate  their  resi- 
dence withm  the  State,— (the  part  of  them  still 
remaining  and  refusing  to  join  their  half  tribe 
beyond  the  Mississippi).  The  goyernor  said: 
^  So  long  as  the  Oherokees  retained  their  primi- 
tiye  habits,  no  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
States  under  the  protection  of  whose  goyem- 
ment  they  resided,  to  make  them  subject  to  their 
laws.  Such  policy  would  haye  been  cruel ;  be- 
cause it  would  haye  interfered  with  their  habits 
of  life,  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  Indian  people, 
and  the  kind  of  goyemment  which  accorded 
with  those  habits  and  enjoyments.  It  was  the 
power  of  the  whites,  and  of  their  children 
among  the  Oherokees,  that  destroyed  the  ancient 
laws,  customs  and  authority  of  the  tribe,  and 
subjected  the  nation  to  the  rule  of  that  most  op- 
pressiye  of  goyemments — an  oligarchy.  There 
is  notlung  surpriong  in  this  result.  From  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  causes  operating 
upon  them,  it  could  not  haye  been  otherwise.  It 
was  this  state  of  things  that  rendered  it  obliga- 
tory upon  Georgia  to  yindicate  the  rights  of  her 
soyerdgnty  by  abolishing  all  Cherokee  goyem- 
ment within  its  limits.  Whether  of  the  intelli- 
gent, or  Ignorant  class,  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
passed  no  laws  yiolatiye  of  the  liberty,  personal 
security,  or  priyate  property  of  any  Indian.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  humanity,  and  wisdom, 
to  separate  the  two  classes  (the  ignorant,  and  the 
informed  Indians)  among  them,  giying  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  those  who  are  capable  of  per- 
forming its  duties  and  properly  estimating  its 
priyiieges ;  and  increasing  the  enjoyment  and  the 
probabflity  of  future  improyement  to  the  ignor- 
ant and  idle,  by  remoying  them  to  a  situation 
where  the  inducements  to  action  will  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Cherokee 
people." 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  interference  with 
this  question,  by  politicians  of  other  States  and 


pseudo  philanthropists,  the  only  elbet  of  which 
was  to  bring  uponsubaltem  agents  the  punishment 
which  the  laws  inflicted  upon  its  yiolators  the 
goyernor  said :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  remoying  the  Oherokees  and  other  Indians 
to  the  w^t  of  the  Mtsstssippi,  haye  beoome  party 
questions.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  Oherokees  m 
Georgia,  had  determined  to  unite  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  who  had  remoyed  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  if  the  policy  of  the  President 
was  sustained  by  Congress.  To  preyent  this  re- 
sult, as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that 
the  Indian  bill  would  pass,  the  Oherokees  were 
persuaded  that  the  right  of  self-goyemment  could 
be  secured  to  them  by  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  m  defiance  of  the  leg- 
islation of  the  general  and  State  goyemments. 
It  was  not  known,  howeyer,  until  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  yiews  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  of  late  been  eyident  among  the  Indi- 
ans, had  in  any  manner  been  occasioned  by  your 
adyice."  Mr.  Wirt  had  been  professionally  em- 
ployed by  the  Oherokees  to  bring  their  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court;  but  as  he  classed  polit- 
ically with  the  party,  which  took  sides  with  the 
Indians  against  Georgia,  the  goyernor  was  the 
less  ceremonious,  or  resenredin  his  reply  to  him. 
Judge  Clayton,  in  whose  circuit  the  Indian 
counties  fell,  at  his  first  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
assured  the  Indians  of  protection,  warned  the  in- 
termeddlers  of  the  mischief  they  were  were  do- 
ing, and  of  the  inutility  of  applying  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  He  said:  ^^My  other  purpose  is 
to  apprise  the  Indians  that  they  are  not  tobe  oppres- 
sed, as  has  been  sagely  foretold :  that  the  same 
justice  which  will  be  meted  to  the  citizen  shall  be 
meted  to  them.^'  With  respect  to  intermeddlers 
he  said :  "  Meetings  haye  been  held  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  express  opinions  on  the  conduct  of 
Georgia,  and  Georgia  alone — when  her  adjoining 
sister  States  had  lately  done  precisely  the  same 
thing;  and  which  she  and  they  had  done,  in 
the  rightful  exercise  of  their  State  soyereignty." 
The  judge  eyen  showed  that  one  of  these  intm- 
siye  philanthropists  had  endeayored  to  interest 
European  sympathy,  in  behalf  of  the  Oherokees ; 
and  quoted  from  the  address  of  the  reyerend  Mr. 
Milner,  of  New-York,  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  in  London:  "That  if  the  cause  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indias  was  interesting  io 
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that  auditory — and  deeply  interestiDg  it  ought 
to  he— if  the  population  in  Ireland,  groaning  he- 
neath  the  degradation  of  superstition— excited 
their  sympathies,  he  trusted  the  Indians  of  North 
America  would  also  he  considered  as  the  ohjects 
of  their  Christian  regard.  He  was  grieyed,  how- 
ever,  to  state  that  there  were  those  in  America^ 
who  acted  towards  them  in  a  different  spirit ;  and 
he  lamented  to  say  that,  at  this  yery  moment,  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  seeking  to  subjugate  and 
destroy  the  liberties  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Cherokees;  the  former  of  whom  possessed  in 
Georgia,  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  the 
latter  three  millions."  In  this  manner  European 
sympathies  were  sought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question  of  remoyal  of  the  Indians — a 
political  and  domestic  question,  long  since  resoly- 
ed  upon  by  wise  and  humane  American  states- 
men— ^and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  them- 
selyes,  as  well  as  of  the  States  in  which  they 
were.  If  all  that  the  reyerend  missionary  utter- 
ed had  been  true,  it  would  still  haye  been  a  yery 
improper  invocation  of  European  sympathies  in 
an  American  domestic  question,  and  against  a  set- 
tled goyemmental  policy :  but  it  was  not  true. 
The  Creeks,  with  their  imputed  ten  millions  of 
acres,  owned  not  one  acre  in  the  State ;  and  had 
not  in  five  years — ^not  since  the  treaty  of  cession 
in  1825 :  which  shows  the  recklessness  with 
which  the  reverend  suppliant  for  foreign  sympa- 
thy, spoke  of  the  people  and  States  of  his  own 
country.  The  few  Cherokees  who  were  there, 
instead  of  subjugation  and  destruction  of  their 
liberties,  were  to  be  paid  a  high  price  for  their 
land,  if  they  chose  to  join  their  tribe  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  and  if  not,  they  were  to  be  protect- 
ed like  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  counties  they 
lived  in.  With  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  judge  declared  that  he  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  its  mandate — holding  no  writ  of  error  to 
lie  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  his  State  Court — ^but  would  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  defiance 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  such  was  the  fact 
Instigated  by  foreign  interference,  and  relying 
upon  its  protection,  one  George  Tassels,  of  In- 
dian descent,  committed  a  homicide  in  resisting 
the  laws  of  Georgia — was  tried  for  murder  —con- 
victed— condemned — ^aud  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  a  given  day.  A  writ  of  error,  to  bring  the  case 
before  itself,  was  obtamed  from  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  th« 
counsel,  Mr.  Wirt,  to  try  the  whole  question  of 
the  right  of  Georgia,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  ovef 
the  Indians  and  Indian  country  within  her  lim< 
its,  by  the  trial  of  this  writ  of  error  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  for  that  purpose,  and  to  save  the  te- 
dious forms  of  judicial  proceeding^  he  requested 
the  governor  to  consent  to  make  up  an  ^'  agreed 
case"  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  that 
high  court.  This  proposition  Governor  Gilmer 
declined,  ii)  firm  but  dvil  terms,  saying :  **  Your 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  convenient  and  sat- 
isfactory if  yourself,  the  Indians,  and  the  gov- 
ernor would  make  up  a  law  case  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  determination 
of  the  question,  whether  the  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia has  competent  authority  to  pass  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Indians  residing  within  its 
limits,  however  courteous  the  manner,  and  concilia- 
tory the  phraseology,  cannot  but  be  consideTed  as 
exceedingly  disrespectful  to  the  government  of  the 
State.  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself^  that 
the  governor  would  grossly  violate  his  duly^  and 
exceed  his  authority,  by  complying  with  sudi  a 
suggestion }  and  that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  forbid  its  adjudging  such  a 
case.  It  is  hoped  that  the  efibrts  of  the  general 
government  to  execute  its  contract  with  Georgia 
(the  compact  of  1802),  to  secure  the  continuance 
and  advance  the  happiness  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
and  to  give  quiet  to  the .  country,  may  be  so  ef- 
fectually successful  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
any  further  intercourse  upon  the  subject."  And 
there  was  no  further  intercourse.  The  day  for 
the  execution  of  Tassels  came  round:  he  was 
hanged :  and  the  writ  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
no  more  heard  of.  The  remaining  Cherokees  al^ 
terwards  made  their  treaty,  and  removed  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  political,  and  intrusive  philanthropical  inter- 
ference m  the  domestic  policy  of  Ckorgia.  One 
Indian  hanged,  some  missionaries  imprisoned,  the 
writ  of  the  Supreme  Court  disregarded,  the  In- 
dians removed:  and  the  political  and  pseudo- 
philanthropic  intermeddlers  left  to  the  reflection 
of  having  done  much  mischief  in  assuming  to 
become  the  defenders  and  guardians  of  a  race 
which  the  humanity  of  our  laws  and  people  were 
treating  with  parental  kindness. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

VETO  ON  THE  MAY8YILLE  BOAD  BILL. 

This  was  the  third  veto  on  the  subject  of  federal 
internal  iroprovements  within  the  States,  and  by 
three  different  Presidents.  The  first  was  by  Mr. 
Madison,  on  the  bill  "  to  set  apart,  and  pledge 
certain  funds  for  constructing  roads  and  canals, 
and  improving  the  navigation  of  watercourses, 
in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  give  security 
to  internal  commerce  among  the  several  States : 
and  to  render  more  easy  and  less  expensive  the 
means  and  provisions  of  the  common  defence  " — 
a  very  long  title,  and  even  argumentative — as  if 
afraid  of  the  President's  veto — which  it  received 
in  a  message  with  the  reasons  for  disapproving 
it.  The  second  was  that  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  the 
Cumberland  Koad  bUl,  which,  with  an  abstract 
of  his  reasons  and  arguments,  has  already  been 
given  in  this  View.  This  third  veto  on  the  same 
subject,  and  from  President  Jacksoi),  and  at  a 
time  when  internal  improvement  by  the  federal 
government  had  become  a  point  of  party  division, 
and  a  part  of  the  American  system,  and  when 
concerted  action  on  the  public  mind  had  created 
for  it  a  degree  of  popularity :  this  third  veto  un- 
der such  circumstances  was  a  killing  blow  to  the 
system — ^which  has  shown  but  little,  and  only 
occasional  vitality  since.  Taken  together,  the 
three  vetoes,  and  the  three  messages  sustaining 
them,  and  the  action  of  Congress  upon  them  (for 
in  no  instance  did  the  House  in  which  they  origi- 
nated pass  the  bills,  or  either  of  them,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  vetoes),  may  be  considered  as  embra- 
cing all  the  constitutional  reasoning  upon  the 
question ;  and  enough  to  be  studied  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sub- 
ject 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

BUFTUBE  BETWEEN  PBE8IDENT  JAGEflON,  AND 
YICE-FBBSIDENT  OALHOUN. 

With  the  quarrels  of  public  men  history  has 
no  concern,  except  as  they  enter  into  public  con- 
duct, and  influence  public  events.  In  such  case, 
and  as  the  cause  of  such  events,  these  quarrels 


belong  to  history,  which  would  be  an  empty  tale, 
devoid  of  interest  or  instruction,  without  the  de- 
velopment of  the  causes,  and  consequences  of 
the  acts  which  it  narrates.  Division  among 
chiefs  has  always  been  a  cause  of  mischief  to  their 
country ;  and  when  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  history 
to  show  it.  That  mischief  points  the  moral  of 
much  history,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  of  poems : 

"AcbfllM*  wrath,  to  Oroeo*  tU  dtraftd  fpring 
Of  woM  nnnombewd^— -" 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  in  the  year 
1831,  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  Washington  City, 
issued  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  explain  the  cause 
of  a  difference  which  had  taken  place  between 
himself  and  General  Jackson,  instigated  as  the 
pamphlet  alleged  by  Mr.  Van  Bflten,  and  in- 
tended to  make  mischief  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond officers  of  the  government,  and  to  effect  the 
political  destruction  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contriver  of  the  quarrel — the 
then  Secretary  of  State ;  and  indicated  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  succession  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  General  Jackson's  service.  It  was  the 
same  pamphlet  of  which  Mr.  Duncanson,  as  here- 
tofore related,  had  received  previous  notice  from 
Mr.  Duff  Green,  as  being  in  print  in  his  offico; 
but  the  publication  delayed  for  the  maturing  of 
the  measures  which  were  to  attend  its  appear^ 
ance ;  namely :  the  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Telegraph;  its  attacks  upon  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  the  defence  of  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and  the  chorus  of  the  affiliated  presses,  to  be  en- 
gaged "in  getting  up  the  storm  which  even  the 
popularity  of  General  Jackson  could  not  stand. " 

The  pamphlet  was  entitled,  "  Correspondence 
between  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C. 
Calhoim,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  the 
latter  in  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe  on  the  occurrences  of  the  Seminole  war ;" 
and  its  contents  consisted  of  a  prefatory  address, 
and  a  number  of  letters,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself  and  his  friends — ^the  General's  share  of 
the  correspondence  being  a  few  brief  notes  t 
ascertain  if  Mr.  Crawford's  statement  was  true  ? 
and,  being  informed  that,  substantially,  it  was, 
to  decline  any  further  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  to  promise  a  full  public  reply  when 
he  had  the  leisure  for  the  purpose  and  access  (o 
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the  proo&.  His  words  were :  ''  In  jour  and  Mr. 
Crawford's  dispute  I  haye  no  interest  whateyer ; 
but  it  may  become  necessary  for  me  hereafter, 
when  I  shall  have  more  leisure,  and  the  docu- 
ments at  hand,  to  place  the  subject  in  its  proper 
light — ^to  notice  the  historical  facts  and  refer- 
ences in  your  communication — which  will  giro 

a  very  different  view  to  the  subject 

Understanding  you  now,  no  further  communi- 
cation with  you  on  this  subject  is  necessary." 
And  none  further  appears  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

But  the  general  did  what  he  had  intimated  he 
would — drew  up  a  sustained  reply,  showing  the 
subject  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  whidi 
Mf.  Calhoun's  letters  had  presented  it;  and 
quoting  vouchers  for  all  that  he  said.  The  case, 
as  made  out  in  the  published  pamphlet,  stood 
before  the  piftlic  as  that  of  an  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  supplant  a  rival— of 
which  the  President  was  the  dupe — ^Mr.  Calhoun 
the  victim — and  the  country  the  sufferer :  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  intrigue  was,  to  dig 
up  the  buried  proceedings  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabi- 
net, in  relation  to  a  proposed  court  of  inquiry  on 
the  general  (at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Calhoun), 
for  his  allied,  unauthorized,  and  illegal  opera- 
tions in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  war.  It 
was  this  case  which  the  general  Mi  himself 
bound  to  confront — and  did ;  and  in  confronting 
which  he  showed  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was 
the  sole  cause  of  breaking  their  friendship ;  and, 
consequently,  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  resulted  finom  that  breach.  Up 
to  that  time — ^up  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  now  admitted  part  in  the  proposed 
measure  of  the  court  of  inquiry — that  gentleman 
had  been  the  general's  beau  ideal  of  a  states- 
man and  a  man — '^  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  as 
he  publicly  expressed  it  in  a  toast:  against 
whom  he  would  believe  nothing,  to  whose  friends 
he  gave  an  equal  voice  in  the  cabinet,  whom  he 
consulted  as  if  a  member  of  his  administration ; 
and  whom  he  actually  preferred  for  his  successor. 
This  reply  to  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  expo- 
siHon  of  Mr.  Calhoun^s  course  towards  Gene- 
ral Jackson^^  though  written  above  twenty 
years  ago,  and  intended  for  publication,  has 
never  before  been  given  to  the  public.  Its  pub- 
lication beoomes  essential  now.  It  belongs  to  a 
dissension  between  chiefs  which  has  disturbed 
the  harmony,  and  loosened  the  foundations  of  the 


Union ;  and  of  which  the  view,  on  one  side,  wu 
published  in  pamphlet  at  the  time^  registered  in 
the  weeklies  and  annuals,  printed  in  many  pa- 
pers, carried  into  the  Congress  debates,  espe- 
cially on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
so  inade  a  part  of  the  public  history  of  the  times 
— ^to  be  used  as  historical  material  in  after  time. 
The  introductory  paragraph  to  the  ^  EzpositioiQ ' 
shows  that  it  w«s  intended  for  immediate  publi- 
cation, but  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  tho 
exhibition  of  the  chief  magistrate  as  a  newspa- 
per writer:  which  feeling  in  the  end  predomi- 
nated, and  delayed  the  publication  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office — ^and  afterwards,  until  his 
death.  But  it  was  preserved  to  fulfil  its  origi- 
nal purpose,  and  went  in  its  manuscript  form  to 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blah*,  the  literary  legatee  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson ;  and  by  him  was  turned  over  to 
me  (with  trunks  fUll  of  other  papers)  to  be  used 
in  this  Thirty  Years'  View.  It  had  been  previ- 
ously in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  as  ma- 
terial for  a  life  of  Jackson,  which  he  had  begun 
to  write,  and  was  by  him  made  known  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  declined  ^^ furnishing  any  fur- 
tJier  information  on  the  subject,^  *  It  is  in  the 
fair  round-hand  writing  of  a  derk,  slightly  in- 
terlined in.  the  general's  hand,  the  narrative  , 
sometimes  in  the  first  and  sometimes  in  the 
third  person;  vouchers  referred  to  and  shown 
for  every  allegation;  and  signed  by  the  gen- 
eral in  his  own  well-known  hand.  Its  mat- 
ter consists  of  three  parts :  1.  The  justification 
of  himself  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
treaty  with  Spain  of  1795,  for  taking  military 
possession  of  Florida  in  1818.  2.  The  same  jus- 
tification, under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
his  Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  Calhoun).    3.  The 

*  Mr.  Kendall'b  letter  to  the  aathor  Is  In  theee  words: 
^'Beeember  29, 1863.— In  reply  to  yoor  note  Just  reoetred, 
I  hSTe  to  Bttte  that,  wishing  to  do  exaet  JostSoe  toallmeDin 
my  Llib  of  General  Jaokaon,  I  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Osl- 
boon  stating  to  him  In  snbstanoe,  that  I  was  la  paasesska  at 
the  evidences  on  which  the  general  based  bis  imputation  of 
dnplidty  tonchlng  his  course  in  Mr.  Monroe^s  cabinet  upoo 
the  Florida  war  question,  and  inquiring  whether  It  was  his 
desire  to  ftumlsh  any  farther  inflirmatton  on  the  subject,  or  reai 
upon  that  which  was  already  before  the  public  (In  his  publloa- 
tion).  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis  loU 
me  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  recdTed  my  letter,  an^  had  requested 
him  to  ask  me  what  was  the  nature  of  the  erideooaa  among 
General  Jaokson^s  papers  to  which  I  alluded.  I  stated  them  to 
him,  as  embodied  in  General  Jaokson's  ■Ezpotltton,*  to  whkh 
you  lefer.  Mr.  Lewis  afterwards  informed  me  that  Mr.  Oalbon 
had  concluded  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  was.  Tiris  is  all  tht 
answer  I  ever  received  from  Mr.  Oalhonn.  * 
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statement  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  conduct  towards 
him  (Uie  general)  in  all  that  affiur  of  the  Sem- 
inole war,  and  in  the  movements  in  the  cabinet, 
and  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  All  these  parts  belong  to  a  life  of 
Jackson,  or  a  history  of  the  Seminole  war;  but 
only  the  two  latter  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
View.  To  these  two  parts,  then,  this  publiok 
tion  of  the  Exposition  is  confined— -omitting  the 
references  to  the  Touchers  in  the  appendix — 
which  having  been  examined  (the  essential  ones) 
are  found  in  every  particular  to  sustain  the 
text ;  and  also  omitting  a  separate  head  of  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Cidhoun  on  account  of  his 
representations  in  relation  to  South  Carolina 
claims. 

«*  EXPOSITION. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  my  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Calhoun  which  he  has  published, 
I  engaged^  when  the  documents  shoiud  be  at 
hand,  to  give  a  statement  of  hcia  respecting  my 
conduct  in  the  Seminole  campaign,  which  would 
present  it  in  a  very  difE^nt  li^t  from  the  one 
m  which  that  gentleman  has  placed  it. 

"  Although  the  time  I  am  able  to  devote  to  the 
subject,  engrossed  as  I  am  in  the  discharge  of 
my  public  duties,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  do  it 
justice,  yet  from  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, from  the  frequent  misrepresentations  of 
my  conduct  on  that  occasion,  from  the  misappre- 
hension of  my  motives  for  entering  upon  that 
correspondence,  from  the  solicitations  of  numer- 
ous friends  in  dmerent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
ill  compliance  with  that  engagement,  I  present 
to  my  fellow-citizens  the  following  statement, 
with  the  documents  on  which  it  rests. 

^'  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  among  us 
who  deem  it  unfit  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  nation  should,  under  any  circumstances^  ap- 
pear before  the  public  in  this  manner,  to  vin<u- 
cate  his  conduct  These  opinions  or  feelings  may 
result  firom  too  great  fastidiousness,  or  from  a 
supposed  analogy  between  his  station  and  that 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  other  countries,  of 
whom  it  is  said  they  can  do  no  wrong,  or  they 
may  be  well  founded.  I,  however,  entertain  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  this  subject  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  course  I  now  take  of  app^ding  to  the 
judgment  of  my  fellow-citizens,  if  not  in  exact 
conformity  with  past  usage,  at  least  springs  from 
the  spirit  of  our  popular  institutions,  wluch  re- 
quires that  the  conduct  and  character  of  every 
man,  how  elevated  soever  may  be  his  station 
should  be  fairly  and  freely  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  the  people.  Under  this 
conviction  I  have  acted  heretofore,  and  now  act, 
not  wishing  this  or  any  other  part  of  my  public 
life  to  be  concealed.  1  present  my  whole  con- 
duct in  connectbn  with  the  subject  of  that  cor- 
respondence in  this  form,  to  the  indulgent  but 


firm  and  enlightened  consideration  of  my  fellow 
citizens. 

[Here  follows  a  Justification  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
conduct  under  the  law  of  nattrtuB;  and  under  the 
orders  to  Gen.  Gaines,  his  predecessor  in  the 
command.] 

<*SuGh  was  the  gradation  of  orders  issued  by 
the  government  At  first  they  instructed  their 
general  ^not  to  pass  the  line/  He  is  next  in- 
structed to  '  ejwvise  a  sound  diacretion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  line,^  He  is  then 
directed  to  consider  himself^  at  liberty  to  march 
across  the  Florida  line,^  but  to  halt,  and  re- 
port to  the  department  in  case  the  Indians 
^should  shelter  themselves  under  a  Spanish 
fort?  Finally,  after  being  informed  of  the  atro- 
cious massacre  of  the  men.  women  and  children 
constituting  the  party  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  they 
order  a  new  general  into  the  field,  and  direct 
him  to  '  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict^  without  regard  to  temto 
rial  «/ine»,"  or  "^'Spanish  forts?' ^  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's own  understuiding  of  the  order  issued 
by  him,  is  forcibly  and  clearly  explained  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
Governor  Bibb,  of  Alabama,  dated  the  13th  of 
May,  1818,  in  which  he  says : —  ^  General  Jack- 
son u  vested  with  JuU  power  to  conduct  the 
war  as  he  may  think  best? 

"•  These  orders  were  received  by  General  Jack- 
son at  Nashville,  on  the  night  of  the  12tti  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  and  ne  instantly  took  measures  to 
carry  them  into  efiect. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  received 
copies  of  the  orders  to  General  Gaines,  to  take 
possession  of  Amelia  Island,  and  to  enter  Flori- 
da, but  halt  and  report  to  the  department,  in 
case  the  Indians  sheltered  themselves  under  a 
Spanish  fort.  Approving  the  policy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  perceiving  in  the  latter,  (ungers  to  the 
army,  and  injury  to  the  coimtry,  on  the  6th  of 
January  he  addressed  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
President,  fhmkly  disclosing  his  views  on  both 
subjecte.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter, viz.: — 

"KASHvnxi;  6th  Jan^  1818. 
"  Sm :— A  few  days  since,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  17th  ult, 
with  xndosures.  i  our  order  of  the  19th  ult. 
through  him  to  Brevet  Major  General  Gaines  to 
enter  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  chastise  the 
ruthless  savages  who  have  been  depredating  on 
the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens,  will  meet 
not  only  the  approbatiQin  of  your  country,  but  the 
approbation  of  Heaven.  Will  you  however  permit 
me  to  suggest  the  catastrophe  that  might  arise  by 
General  Gaines's  compliance  with  the  last  clause 
of  your  order  ?  Suppose  the  case  that  the  In- 
dians are  beaten:  they  take  refuge  either  in 
Pensacola  or  St  Augustine,  which  open  their 
gates  to  them:  to  profit  by  nis  victory,  General 
Gaines  pursues  the  fugitives,  and  has  to  halt  b^' 
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fore  the  ganison  until  he  can  communicate  with 
his  goyerament.  In  the  mean  time  the  militia 
grow  restless,  and  he  is  left  to  defend  himself 
by  the  regulars.  The  enemy,  with  the  aid  of 
their  Spanish  friends,  and  Woodbine's  British 
partisans,  or,  if  you  please  with  Aurey's  force, 
attacks  him.  What  may  not  be  the  result? 
Defeat  and  massacre.  Permit  me  to  remark 
that  the  arms  of  the  United  States  must  be 
carried  to  any  point  within  the  limits  of  Bast 
Florida^  where  an  enemy  is  permitted  and  pro- 
tected, or  disgrace  attends. 

"The  Executive  Government  have  ordered, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  very  properly.  Amelia  Islana 
to  be  taken  possession  of.  This  order  ought  to 
be  carried  into  execution  at  all  hazards,  and  si- 
multaneously the  whole  of  East  Florida  seized, 
and  held  as  an  indemnity  for  the  outrages  or 
Spain  upon  the  property  of  our  citizens.  This 
done,  it  puts  all  opposition  down,  secures  our  cit- 
izens a  complete  indemnity,  and  saves  us  from  a 
war  with  Great  Britain,  or  some  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  combined  with  Spain.  This  can 
be  done  without  implicating  the  government. 
Let  it  he  signified  to  me  through  any  channel 
(say  Mr,  J,  R/iea)j  thai  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas  would  be  desirahie  to  the  bnited 
States^  and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

"  The  order  being  given  for  the  possession  of 
Amelia  Island,  it  ought  to  be  executed,  or  our 
enemies,  internal  and  external,  will  use  it  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  government.  If  our  troops 
enter  the  territory  of  Spain  in  pursuit  of  our 
Indian  enemy,  all  opposition  that  they  meet 
with  must  be  put  down,  or  we  will  be  involved 
in  danger  and  disgrace. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

"ANDREW  JACKSON. 
"  James  Monroe,  President  U,  S. 

"  The  course  recommended  by  General  Jack- 
son in  this  letter  relative  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Floridas  accords  with  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  secret  act  of  Congress.  He  recommended 
no  more  than  the  President  had  a  right  to  do. 
In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Isl- 
and by  the  officers  of  the  Colombian  and  Mexican 
governments,  and  the  attempt  to  occupy  the 
whole  province,  the  President  had  a  riffht  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  to  order  General  Jackson  to 
take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  He  would  have  been  the  more  justifiable 
in  doing  so,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Ring  of  Spain, 
whom  he  was  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, but  by  treaty  to  restrain,  were  in  open  war 
with  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  the 
first  man  who  read  this  letter  after  its  reception 
at  Washington.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe 
to  General  Jackson,  dated  2Ist  December,  1818, 
published  in  the  Calhoun  oorespondencc,  page 
44,  is  the  following  account  of  the  reception, 
opening  and  perusal  of  this  letter,  viz.:  'Your  let- 


ter of  January  6th,  was  recdved  while  I  was  se< 
riously  indisposed.  Observing  that  it  was  from 
you.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  read,  after 
reaoing  one  or  two  lines  only  myself.  Hhe  order 
to  you  to  take  command  in  that  quarter  had  be- 
fore been  issued.  He  remarked  after  perusing 
the  letter,  that  it  was  a  confidential  one  relating 
to  Florida,  which  I  must  answer. ' 

"  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  letter,  Mr.  Monroe  sent  for  Mr.  John 
Rhea  (then  a  member  of  Congress),  showed  him 
the  confidential  letter,  and  requested  him  to 
answer  it.  In  conformity  with  this  request  Mr. 
'Rhea  did  answer  the  letter,  and  informed  General 
Jackson  that  the  President  had  shown  him  the 
confidential  letter,  and  re(juested  hhn  to  state  that 
he  approved  of  its  suggestions.  This  answer  was 
received  by  the  general  on  the  second  night  he 
remained  at  Big  Creek,  which  is  four  miles  in 
advance  of  Hartford,  Georgia^  and  before  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Scott,  to  taSie  command  of  the 
troops  in  that  quarter. 

"General  Jackson  had  already  received  or- 
ders, vesting  him  with  discretionary  powers  in 
relation  to  the  measures  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  He  had  informed  the  President 
in  his  confidential  letter,  that  in  his  judgment  it 
was  necessary  to  seize  and  occupy  Uie  whole  of 
Florida.  This  suggestion  had  been  considered 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  President,  and  approv- 
ed. From  this  confidential  correspondence  befbr« 
he  entered  Florida,  it  was  understood  on  both 
sides,  that  under  the  order  received  by  him  b€ 
would  occupy  the  whole  province,  if  an  occasion 
to  do  so  should  present  itself;  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
wrote  to  Governor  Bibb,  he  was  '  authorized  to 
conduct  the  war  as  he  thought  best;'  and  how 
he  ^  thought  best '  to  conduct  it  was  then  made 
known  to  the  Executive,  and  approyed,  before 
he  struck  a  blow. 

"  In  the  approval  given  by  Mr.  Monroe  upon 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  suggestions  of 
General  Jackson,  h^  acted  in  strict  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  By  the  secret  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  was  authori^d,  under 
circumstances  then  existing,  to  seize  and  occupy 
all  Florida.  Orders  had  been  given  which  were 
svrffidently  general  in  their  terms  to  cover  that 
object.  The  confidential  correspondence,  and 
private  understanding,  made  them,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  parties^  as  ellectuolly  orders  to  take  and 
occupy  the  Province  of  Florida  as  if  thai  ob- 
ject had  been  declared  on  their  face. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  General  Jackson 
entered  Florida  with  a  perfect  rigfU,  according 
to  international  law,  and  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  his  country,  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  territory.  He  was  clothed  with  all  the 
power  of  the  President,  and  authorized  *  to  con- 
duct the  war  as  he  thought  best.'  He  had  or- 
ders as  general  and  comprehensive  as  words 
could  make  them:  he  had  the  confidential  appro- 
bation of  the  President  to  his  cofidential  recom- 
mendation to  seize  Florida :  and  he  entered  tha 
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prorince  with  the  full  knowledge  that  not  only 
justice  and  policy  but  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  ike  orders  of  the  President  as  publicly  ana 
priyately  explained  and  understood,  would  justi- 
fy Idm  in  expelling  every  Spanish  garrison^  and 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  erery  inch  of  its  territory. 

"'Nevertheless,  General  Jackson,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Florida, 
expected  to  find  a  justification  for  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  On  the  con- 
trary, had  he  found  on  entering  the  province 
that  the  agents  and  officers  of  Spain,  instead  of 
instigating,  encouraging  and  supplying  the  Indi- 
ans, had  lused  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
prevent  and  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  he  would  not 
have  incurred  the  responsibility  of  seizing  their 
fortresses  and  expelling  them  from  the  country. 
But  he  wrote  to  the  President,  and  entered  upon 
the  campaign  with  other  expectations,  and  in 
these  he  was  not  disappointed. 

"As  he  approached  St  Marks  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  Indians.  Their  councils 
had  been  held  within  its  walls :  its  storehouses 
were  appropriated  to  their  use :  they  had  there 
obtain^  supplies  of  ammunition :  there  they  had 
found  a  maket  for  their  plunder:  and  in  the  com- 
mandant's family  resided  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  war.  Moreover,  the 
negroes  and  Indians  under  Ambrister  threatened 
to  drive  out  the  feeble  Spanish  garrison  and  take 
entire  possession  of  the  fort,  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion for  themselves  and  annoyance  to  the  llnited 
States.  In  these  circumstances  General  Jackson 
found  enough  to  justify  him  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seizing  and  occupying  that  post 
with  an  American  garrison. 

"The  Indians  had  been  dispersed,  and  SL 
Marks  occupied.  No  facts  had  as  yet  appeared 
which  would  justify  General  Jackson  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  occupying  the  other 
Spanish  posts  in  Florida.  He  considered  the 
war  as  at  an  end,  and  was  about  to  discharge  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  force,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  portion  of  the  hostile  Indians  had 
been  received,  fed  and  supplied  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Pensacola.  He  therefore  directed 
his  march  upon  that  point  On  his  advance  tie 
received  a  letter  from  the  governor,  denouncing 
his  entry  into  Florida  as  a  violent  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  Spain,  requiring  his  immediate  re- 
treat from  the  Territory,  and  threatening  in  case 
of  refusal  to  u.se  force  to  expel  him.  This  dec- 
laration of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  instead  of  removing,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  necessity  for  the  General's  advance, 
because  it  was  manifest  to  both  parties  that  it 
the  American  army  then  left  Florida,  the  Indians, 
under  the  belief  that  there  they  would  always 
find  a  safe  retreat,  would  commence  their  bloody 
incursions  upon  our  frontiers  with  redoubled 
Airy ;  and  General  Jackson  was  warned  that  if 
he  left  any  portion  of  his  army  to  restrain  the 
Indians,  and  retired  with  his  main  force,  the 


Spaniards  would  be  openly  united  with  the  In* 
dians  to  expel  the  whole,  and  thus  it  became  m 
necessary  in  order  to  tenninate  the  war  to  de- 
8troy  or  capture  the  Spanish  force  at  Pensacola 
as  the  Indians  themselves.  In  this  attitude  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
hostile  Indians  were  received,  fed,  clothed,  fur- 
nished with  munitions  of  war,  pnd  that  their 
plunder  was  purchased  in  Pensacola,  General 
Jackson  found  a  justification  for  seizing  that 
post  also,  and  holding  it  in  the  name  of  the  Uni* 
ted  SUtes. 

"  St  Augustine  .was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  no  act  of  the  authorities  or  peo* 
pie  of  that  place  was  known  to  General  Jackson 
previous  to  his  return  to  Tennessee,  which  would 
sustain  him  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
occupying  that  city.  However,  about  the  7th 
of  August,  1818,  he  received  information  tbat  the 
Indians  were  there  also  received  and  supplied. 
On  that  da^,  therefore,  he  issued  an  order  to 
General  Gaines,  directing  him  to  collect  the  evi- 
dences of  these  facts,  and  if  they  were  well  found- 
ed, to  take  possession  of  that  place.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  that  order : 

^' '  I  have  noted  with  attention  Major  Twiggs' 
letter  marked  No.  5.  I  contemplated  that  the 
agents  of  Spain  or  the  officers  of  Fort  St  Augus- 
tine would  excite  the  Indians  to  hostility  and 
furnish  them  with  the  means.  It  will  be  neces- 
sanr  to  obtain  evidence  substantiating  this  fact 
and  that  the  hostile  Indians  have  been  fed  ana 
furnished  from  the  garrison  of  St  Augustine^ 
This  being  obtained,  should  you  deem  vour  force 
sufficient,  you  will  proceed  to  take  and  garrison 
with  American  troops.  Fort  St  Augustine,  and 
hold  the  garrison  prisoners  until  you  hear  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  transport 
them  to  Cuba,  as  in  your  judgment  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  you  may  think  best.' 

"An  order  had  some  time  before  been  given  to 
the  officer  of  ordnance  at  Charleston,  to  have  in 
readiness  a  battery  train,  and  to  him  General 
Gaines  was  referred. 

"  The  order  to  take  St  Augustine  has  often 
been  adduced  as  evidence  of  (^ncral  Jackson's 
determination  to  do  as  be  pleased,  without  re- 
gard to  the  orders  or  wishes  of  his  government 
Though  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  self-defence, 
it  would  never  have  been  issued  but  for  the  con- 
fidential orders  given  to  General  Gaines  and 
Colonel  Bankhead,  to  take  possession  of  Amelia 
Island  forcibly,  if  not  yielded  peaceably,  and 
when  possess^,  to  retain  and  fortify  it ;  and  the 
secret  understanding  which  existed  between  him 
and  the  government,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
never  doubted  that  he  was  acting  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  and  expectations  of  the  President  and  Sec* 
retanr  of  War. 

'*  To  show  more  conclusively  the  impressions 
under  which  General  Jackson  acted,  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  capturt 
of  the  Spanish  forts,  he  instructed  Captain  Gads^ 
den  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  the  permft* 
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nent  defence  of  Florida,  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  confidential  orders  to  General  Gaines  and 
Col.  Bankhead  before  referred  to.  Of  this  he 
informed  the  Secretary  of  War  in  a  dispatch 
dated  2d  June,  1818,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract:— 

^^^  Captain  Gadsden  is  instructed  to  prepare 
and  report  on  the  necessary  defences  as  far  as 
the  military  reconnoissances  he  has  taken  will 
permit,  accompanied  with  plans  of  existing 
works;  what  additions  or  improvements  are 
necessary,  and  what  new  works  should,  in  his 
opinion,  be  erected  to  give  permanent  security 
to  this  important  territorial  addition  to  o/wr 
republic.  As  soon  as  the  report  is  prepared. 
Captain  Gkdsden  will  leceive  orders  to  repair  to 
Washington  City  with  some  other  documents 
which  I  may  wish  to  confide  to  his  chai^.' 

^'This  plan  was  completed  and  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  lOth  of  the  succeeding  Au- 
gust, by  Captain  Gadsden  himself,  with  a  letter 
from  General  Jackson,  ui^^ng  the  necessity  not 
only  of  retaining  possession  of  St  Marks,  but 
Pensacola.  The  following  is  a  part  of  that  let- 
ter: 

"^Captain  Gadsden  will  also  deliver  you  his 
report  made  in  pursuance  of  m^  order,  accompar 
nied  with  the  plans  of  the  fortifications  thought 
necessary  for  tne  defence  of  the  Floridas.  in  con- 
nection with  the  line  of  defence  on  our  Southern 
fi^ntier. 

'^^Xhis  was  done  under  the  belief  that  the 
government  will  never  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
the  Union,  or  the  security  of  our  frontier,  by  sur- 
rendering those  posts,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas,  unless  upon  a  sure  guaranty  agreeable 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
that  will  msure  permanent  peace,  tranquillity  and 
security  to  our  Southern  fix>ntier.  It  is  believed 
that  Spain  can  never  furnish  this  guaranty.  As 
long  as  there  are  Indians  in  Florida^  and  it  is 
possessed  b^  Spain,  they  will  be  excited  to  war, 
and  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  our  citizens,  by 
foreign  agents  combined  with  the  officers  of 
Spain.  The  duplicity  and  conduct  of  Spain  for 
the  last  six  years  fully  prove  this.  It  was  on  a 
belief  that  the  Floridas  would  be  helu  that  my 
order  was  given  to  Captain  Gadsden  to 'make  the 
report  he  has  done.' 

''Again:  *By  Captain  Gadsden  you  will  re- 
ceive some  letters  lately  inclosed  to  me,  detailing 
the  information  that  the  Spaniaids  at  Fort  St 
Au^tine  are  again  exciting  the  Indians  to  war 
against  us,  and  a  copy  of  my  order  to  General 
Gaines  on  this  subject  It  is  what  I  expected, 
and  proves  the  justice  and  sound  policy  of  not 
onlv  holding  the  posts  we  are  now  in  possession 
ot  but  of  possessmg  ourselves  of  St  Augustme. 
This,  and  this  alone  can  give  us  peace  and  secu- 
rity on  "our  Southern  flintier ."^ 

''It  is  thus  clearly  shown  that  in  taking  pos- 
sesskm  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  and  giving 
orders  to  take  St  Augustine,  I  was  acting  within 
the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  my  orders,  and  in 
ftocoRdanoe  with  the  secret  understanding  be- 


tween the  government  and  myself,  and  under  a 
full  persuasion  that  these  fortresses  would  never 
again  be  permitted  by  our  government  to  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  From  the  time  of 
writing  my  confidential  letter  of  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  date  of  this  dispatch,  the  10th  of 
August,  1818, 1  never  had  an  mtimation  that  the 
wishes  of  the  government  had  changed,  or  that 
less  was  expected  of  me,  if  the  occasion  should 
prove  favorable,  than  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
of  Florida.  On  the  contrary,  either  by  their 
direct  Approval  of  my  measures,  or  their  silence, 
the  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  me  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  was  to  be  sustained,  and  that 
the  Floridas  after  being  occupied  were  to  be  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Upon  re- 
ceiving my  orders  on  the  11th  of  January,  I  took 
instant  measures  to  bring  into  the  field  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  suggested 
in  my  confidential  letter  of  the  6tlL  of  whkh  I 
informed  the  War  Department,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  his  reply  dated  29th  January,  1818,  alter  the 
receipt  of  my  confidential  letter,  and  a  rhll  Imow- 
ledge  and  approbation  of  my  views  says : — 

" '  The  measures  you  have  taken  to  bring  an 
efficient  force  into  the  field  are  approbated,  and 
a  confident  hope  is  entertained  that  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination  of  the  Indian  war  will 
follow  your  exertions.' 

"  Having  received  further  details  of  my  pre- 
parations, not  only  to  terminate  the  S«niinole 
war,  but,  as  the  President  and  his  Secretary  well 
knew,  to  occupy  Florida  also,  Mr.  Calhoun  on 
the  6th  Februaiy,  writes  as  follows: — 

" '  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reotapt 
of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult,  and  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  President 
of  all  the  measures  you  have  adopted  to  termi- 
nate the  rupture  with  the  Indians.' 

"On  the  13th  of  May  fbllowing,  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  I  intended  if  a  favorable  occasion 
presented  itself  to  occupy  Florida,  and  that  the 
design  had  the  approbation  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  to  Governor  Bibb,  of  Alabama,  the 
letter  already  alluded  to,  concluding  as  follows : — 

" '  General  Jackson  is  vested  with  full  powers 
to  conduct  the  war  in  the  manner  he  may  deem 
best.' 

""  On  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 1  informed  Mr. 
Calhoun  that  I  intended  to  occupy  St  Marks, 
and  on  the  8th  of  April  I  informed  him  that  it 
was  done. 

"  Not  a  whisper  of  disapprobation  or  of  doubt 
reached  me  from  the  government 

"On  the  5th  May  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
that  I  was  about  to  move  upon  Pensacola  with 
a  view  of  occupying  that  place. 

"  Again,  no  reply  was  ever  given  disapproving 
or  discountenancing  this  movement 

"  On  the  2d  of  June  I  infbrmed  Mr.  Calhoun 
that  I  had  on  the  24th  May  entered  Pensacola, 
and  on  the  28th  had  received  the  surrender  of  the 
Barrancas. 

"Again  no  reply  was  given  to  this  letter  ex 
pressing  any  disapi«oval  of  these  acts. 
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^  In  fine,  from  the  receipt  of  the  President's 
reply  to  my  confidential  letter  of  6th  January, 
lol8^  through  Mr.  Rhea^  until  the  receipt  of  the 
President's  priyate  letter,  dated  19tn  July, 
1818, 1  reoeiyed  no  instructions  or  intimationfl 
from  the  government  public  or  private  that  my 
operations  in  Florida  were  other  than  such  as 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  expected 
and  approved.  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  I  had 
acted  in  every  respect  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  views,  and  that  without  publicly  avowing 
that  they  had  authorized  my  measures  they  were 
ready  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
to  sustain  me ;  and  that  as  there  were  sound 
reasons  and  justifiable  cause  for  taking  possession 
of  Florida,  they  would  in  pursuance  of  their 

Srivate  understanding  with  me  retain  it  as  in- 
enmity  for  the  spoliations  committed  by  Span- 
ish subjects  on  our  citizens,  and  as  security  for 
the  peace  of  our  Southern  frontier.  I  was  will- 
ing to  rest  my  vindication  for  taking  the  posts 
on  the  hostile  conduct  of  their  officers  and  earri- 
sons,  bearing  all  the  responsibility  myself :  but  I 
expected  my  government  would  find  in  their 
claims  upon  Spain,  and  the  danger  to  which  our 
frontier  would  again  be  exposed,  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  not  again  delivering  them  into  the  pos- 
session of  Spain. 

"  It  was  late  in  August  before  I  received  official 
information  of  the  decision  of  the  government  to 
restore  the  posts,  and  about  the  same  time  I  saw 
it  stated  in  the  Georgia  Journal  that  the  cabinet 
had  been  divided  in  relation  to  the  course  pur- 
sued b^  me  in  Florida ;  and  also  an  extract  of  a 
letter  m  a  Nashville  paper,  allying  that  a  move- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  cabinet  against  me 
which  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Crawford,  in  whidi 
extract  it  is  expressly  stated  that  I  had  been 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  Mr,  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Adams.  Being  convinced  that  the  course  I 
had  pursued  was  justified  by  considerations  of 
public  policy,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the 
state  of  thmgs  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  by 
the  instructions,  intimations,  and  acquiescence 
of  the  government^  and  believing  that  the  latter 
had  been  communicated  to  all  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  I  considered  that  such  a  movement 
by  Mr.  Crawford  was  founded  on  considerations 
forei^  to  the  public  interests,  and  personaMy 
inimical  to  me  \  and  therefore,  after  these  pub- 
lic and  explicit  intimations  of  what  had  occurred 
m  the  cabinet,  I  was  prepared  to,  and  did  believe 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  bent  on  my  destruction, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  movement  in  the  cab- 
inet to  which  they  referred.  I  the  more  readily 
entertained  this  belief  in  relation  to  him  ^in 
which  I  am  rejoiced  to  avail  myself  of  this  public 
occasion  to  say  I  did  him  ii^ustice)  because  it 
was  impossible  that  I  should  suspect  that  any 
proposition  to  punish  or  censure  me  could  come 
from  either  the  President  or  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  I 
well  knew  that  I  had  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent my  opinion  that  Florida  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  had  offered  to  take  it  if  he  would 
give  me  an  intimation  through  Mr.  Rhea  that  it 


was  desirable  to  do  so,  which  intimation  wis 
given ;  that  they  had  siven  me  orders  broad 
enough  to  sanction  all  Uiat  was  done ;  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  expressly  interpreted  those  orders 
as  vesting  me  'with  rail  power  to  conduct  the 
war  as  he  (I)  might  think  best ; '  that  they  had 
expressly  approved  of  all  my  preparations  and 
in  silence  witnessed  all  my  operations.  IJndet 
these  dicomstances  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
believe,  whatever  change  might  have  taken 
place  in  their  views  ofpublic  policnr.  that  either 
the  President  or  Mr.  Cfalhoun  ooula  have  origi- 
nated or  countenanced  any  proposition  tending 
to  cast  censore  upon  me,  much  less  to  produce 
my  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment. 

'^If  these  facts  and  statements  could  have 
left  room  for  a  doubt  in  reUtion  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
approval  of  my  conduct  and  of  his  friendship  for 
me,  I  bad  other  evidence  of  a  nature  perlectly 
conclusiye.  In  August^  1818,  Colonel  A.  P.  Hayne, 
Inspector  General  of  the  Southern  Division,  who 
had  served  in  this  campaign,  came  to  Washings 
ton  to  settle  his  accounts,  and  resign  his  staff  ap- 
pointment in  the  army.  He  was  the  fellow-citi- 
zen and  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  held  constant 
personal  interviews  with  him  for  some  weeks  in 
settling  his  accounts.  On  the  24th  September  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  me,  stating  that  he  had 
closed  his  public  accounts  entireljr  to  his  satisfao* 
tion,  and  in  relation  to  public  affairs  among  othei 
things  remarks : — 

"  ^The  course  the  administration  has  thoughl 
proper  to  adopt  is  to  me  inexplicable.  They 
retain  St,  MarkM,  and  in  the  same  breath  gin 
up  Pensacola.  Who  can  comprehend  this?  Th« 
American  nation  possesses  discernment,  and  will 
for  themselves.    Indeed,  sir,  I  fear  thai 


T.  Monroe  has  on  the  present  occasion  yielded 
to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  honest  con* 
victions.  Mr.  Calhoun  certainly  thinks  with  yov 
altogether,  although  after  the  decision  of  the 
cabinet,  he  must  of  course  nominally  support 
what  has  been  done.'  And  in  another  letter, 
dated  21st  January,  1819,  he  says :  '  Since  I  last 
saw  you  I  have  travelled  throu^  West  and  East 
Tennessee,  through  Kentucky,  through  Ohio, 
through  the  western  and  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  whole  of  Virginia — ^have  been 
much  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  th« 
united  voice  of  the  people  of  those  States  and 
towns  (and  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  inform 
myself)  approve  of  your  conduct  in  every  respect 
And  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large  en- 
tertain precisely  the  same  opinion  with  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States.  So  does  the  administration, 
to  wit:  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Ckilhaun.  and  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Monroe  is  your  friend.  He  has 
identified  you  with  himself.  After  the  most  ma- 
ture reflection  and  deliberation  upon  all  of  your 
operations,  he  has  covered  your  conduct.  But  I 
am  candid  to  confess  that  he  did  not  adopt  this 
line  of  conduct  (in  my  mind)  as  soon  as  he  ought 
to  have  done.  Mr.  Adams  has  done  honor  to 
his  country  and  himself.' 
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<^  Colonel  Hayne  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  did 
not  intend  to  deceive ;  I  had  no  doubt,  and  have 
none  now,  that  he  derived  his  impressions  from 
conversations  with  Mr.  Calhoun  himself;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Calhoun  purposely 
conveyed  those  impressions  that  they  might  be 
communicated  to  me.  Without  other  evidence 
than  this  letter,  how  could  I  have  understood 
Mr.  Calhoun  otherwise  than  as  approving  my 
whole  conduct,  and  as  having  defended  me  in 
the  cabinet?  How  could  I  have  understood  any 
seeming  dissent  in  his  ofSdal  communications 
otherwise  than  as  arising  from  his  obligation  to 
give  a  *  nominal  support'  to  the  decision  of  the 
cabinet  which  in  reality  he  disapproved  ? 

"  The  reply  to  my  confidential  letter,  the  ap- 
proval of  my  preparations,  the  silence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  during  the  campaign,  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  language  of  the  newspapers,  the 
letters  of  Colonel  Hayne.  and  other  letters  of 
similar  import  from  other  gentlemen  who  were 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
approved  of  my  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war 
'  altogether ; '  had  defended  me  against  an  attack 
of  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  cabinet,  and  was,  through- 
out the  struggle  in  Congress  so  deeply  involving 
my  character  and  fame,  my  devoted  and  zealous 
friend.  This  impression  was  confirmed  by  the 
personal  kindness  of  Mr.  Calhoun  towards  me, 
during  my  visit  to  this  city,  pending  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  relative  to  the  Seminole  war, 
and  on  every  after  occasion.  Nor  was  such  con- 
duct confined  to  me  alone,  for  however  incon- 
sistent with  his  proposition  in  the  cabinet,  that 
I  should  '  be  punished  in  some  form,'  or  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  to  what  passed  there 
'  that  General  Jackson  should  be  brought  to 
trial,'  in  several  conversations  with  Colonel  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  while  he  was  preparing  the 
counter  report  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Calhoun  always 
spoke  of  me  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  ap- 
proved of  my  course. 

^^So  strong  was  my  faith  in  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friendship  that  the  appomtment  of  Mr.  Laoock, 
shortly  after  he  had  made  his  report  upon  the  Se^ 
minole  war  in  the  Senate,  to  an  important  office, 
although  inexplicable  to  me,  did  not  shake  it. 

'^  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Rankin  (member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Mississippi), 
and  others  in  182»  and  1824,  once  in  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Williams  (of  Mississippi^ 
of  the  Senate,  that  I  had  blamed  Mr.  Crawford 
unjustly  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  instigator 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  me :  yet  in  consequence 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  already  recapitu- 
lated tending  to  prove  Mr.  Calhoun's  approval  of 
my  course,  I  could  not  give  the  assertion  the  least 
credit. 

''Again  in  1825  Mr.  Cobb  told  me  that  I 
blamed  Mr.  Crawford  wrongfully,  both  for  the 
attempt  to  injure  me  in  the  cabinet,  and  for  hav- 
ing an  agency  in  framing  the  resolutions  which 
he  (Mr.  Cobb)  offered  in  Congress  censuriDg 


my  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  He  stated  on 
the  contrary  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  opposed  to 
those  resolutions  and  always  asserted  that 
'  General  Jackson  had  a  sufficient  defence 
iDhen^ver  he  chose  to  make  it,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  censure  him  would  do  him  good,  and 
recoil  upon  its  authors;^  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  ualhoun  had  been  my 
enemy;  on  the  contrary  I  did  not  doubt  that 
he  had  been  my  devoted  friend,  not  only  through 
all  those  difficulties,  but  in  the  contest  for  &e 
Presidency  which  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

''  In  the  Spring  of  1828  the  impression  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  rectitude  and  fidelity  towards  me 
was  confirmed  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  an  efibrt  to  reconcile  all 
misunderstandmg  between  him  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford and  myself.  Colonel  James  A.  Hamilton 
of  New-York  inquired  of  Mr,  Calhoun  himself, 
at  Washington,  'whether  at  any  meeting  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  cabinet  the  propriety  of  arresting  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  any  thing  done  during  the  Sem- 
inole wttT  had  been  at  any  time  discusseid  ? '  Mr. 
Calhoun  replied, '  Never :  such  a  measure  was 
not  thought  of,  much  less  discussed.  The  only 
point  before  the  cabinet  was  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  Spanish  government.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  conversation  Colonel  HamOtoo 
wrote  to  Major  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Nashville 
committee,  that  'the  Vice-President,  who  yoo 
know  was  the  member  of  the  cabinet  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  told  me  General  Jack- 
son's arrest  was  never  thought  of,  much  less 
discussed.'  Information  of  this  statement  re- 
newed and  strengthened  the  impression  relative 
to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  I  had 
entertained  from  the  time  of  the  Seminole  war. 

"In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun  dated 
25th  May,  1828,  written  after  the  conversation 
with  Colonel  Hamilton  had  been  communicated 
to  me,  I  say  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war : 

"'I  can  have  no  wish  at  this  day  to  obtain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  orders  under  which  I  acted  whilst 
charged  with  the  campaign  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida.  I  viewed  them  when  received 
as  plain  and  explicit,  and  called  for  by  the  situation 
of  the  country.  I  executed  them  faithfully,  and 
was  happy  in  reply  to  my  reporte  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  to  receive  your  approbation  for  it.  * 

"  Again :  '  The  fact  is,  I  never  had  the  least 
ground  to  believe  (previous  to  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  letter  of  19th  ^uly,  1818)  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  government 
and  myself  existed  on  the  subject  of  my  powers. 
So  far  fh>m  this,  to  the  communications  which  I 
made  showing  the  construction  which  I  placed 
upon  theuL  there  was  not  only  no  difference  of 
opinion  inaicated  in  the  replies  of  the  Exeeotiva 
but  as  far  as  I  received  renlies,  an  entire  ap|Hrovai 
of  the  measures  which  I  had  adopted. ' 

"  This  was  addressed  directly  from  me  to  Bfr. 
Calhoun,  in  May,  1828.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Cal- 
houn does  not  inform  me  that  I  was  in  error. 
He  does  not  tell  me  l^t  he  disapproved  mjoon 
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duct,  and  thought  I  ought  to  have  been  punished 
for  a  Yiolation  of  orders.  He  does  not  inform 
me  that  he  or  any  other  had  proposed  in  the 
cabinet  council  a  court  of  inquiiy,  or  any  other 
court  He  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
impression  already  made  upon  my  mind — noth- 
ing which  might  not  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  ^  nominal  sup- 
port '  to  a  decision  which  he  disapproved.  His 
reply,  dated  10th  July.  1828.  is  in  tnese  words : 

^<Any  discussion  of  them'  (the  orders)  'now, 
I  agree  with  you,  would  be  unnecessary.  They 
are  matters  of  history,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
historian  as  they  stand.  In  &ct  I  never  did  sup- 
pose that  the  justification  of  yourself  or  the  goy- 
emment  depended  on  a  critical  construction  of 
them.  It  is  sufficient  for  both  that  they  were 
honestly  issued,  and  honestly  executed,  without 
inyolving  the  question  whether  the^  were  execu- 
ted strictly  in  accordance  with  the  mtention  that 
they  were  issued.  Honest  and  patriotic  motives 
are  all  that  can  be  required,  and  I  never  doubted 
that  they  existed  on  both  sides. ' 

"  It  was  certainly  impossible  for  me  to  conceive 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  urged  in  cabinet  council  a 
court  of  inquiiy  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate 
punishment  for  violation  of  orders  which  he  ad- 
mitted were  ^  honestly  executed, '  especially  as 
he  never  doubted  that  my  'motives'  were 
^honest  and  patriotic,^  After  this  letter  I 
could  not  have  doubted,  if  I  had  before,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  zealously  vindicated  my  '  hon- 
est and  patriotic '  acts  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
against  tlie  supposed  attacks  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
as  had  long  before  been  announced.  I  could 
not  have  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun  '  thought 
with  me  altogether,'  as  I  had  been  informed  by 
Colonel  Hayne.  I  could  not  have  conceived 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  ever  called  in  question 
my  compliance  with  my  orders,  when  ne  says 
he  '  never  did  suppose '  that  my  ^justification 
depended  on  a  cntical  construction  of  them, ' 
and  'that  it  was  sufficient  that  they  were 
honestly  executed.' 

''By  the  unlimited  authority  conferred  on 
me  by  my  orders;  by  the  writing  and  reception 
of  my  confidential  letter  and  the  answer  thereto 
advised  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  by  the  positive  ap- 
proval of  all  my  preparatory  measures  and  the 
silence  of  the  government  during  my  operations ; 
by  uncontradicted  publications  in  the  newspor 
pers ;  by  positive  assurances  received  through  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  by  Mr.  Calhoun's  dec- 
laration to  Colonel  Hamilton;  and  finally  by 
his  own  assurance  that  he  never  doubted  the 
honesty  or  patriotism  with  which  I  executed 
my  orders,  which  he  '  deemed  sufficienf*  with- 
out inquiring  ^whether  they  were  executed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intention  that 
they  were  issued,^  I  was  authorized  to  believe 
and  did  believe  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  my 
devoted  friend,  defending  on  all  occasions,  public 
and  private,  my  whole  conduct  in  the  Seminole 
war.  With  these  impressions  I  entered  upon  the 
diBchaige  of  tlie  duties  of  Pre8ident,mMardi,18^« 


"  Recent  disclosures  prove  that  these  impre» 
sions  were  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn himself  was  the  author  of  the  proposition 
made  in  the  cabinet  to  subject  me  to  a  court  of 
inqtiiry,  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate  punishment 
for  a  violation  of  orders. 

"  My  feelings  towards  Mr.  Calhoim  continued 
of  the  most  friendly  character  until  my  suspi- 
cions of  his  fairness  were  awakened  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  The  late  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Tench  Ringold),  conversing 
with  a  friend  of  mine  in  relation  to  the  Seminole 
war,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
support  of  me ;  and  upon  being  informed  that  I 
had  always  regarded  Mr.  Calhoun  as  my  firm 
and  undeviating  friend  and  supporter,  and  par- 
ticularly on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Kingold  replied 
that  Mr,  Calhoun  was  the  first  man  to  move  in 
the  cabinet  for  my  punisnTnent,  and  that  he 
was  against  me  on  tlutt  subject.  Informed  of 
this  conversation,  and  recurring  to  the  repeated 
declarations  that  had  been  made  to  me  by  dif- 
ferent persons  and  at  difierent  times,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  not  Mr.  Crawford,  was  the  person 
who  had  made  that  movement  against  me  in  the 
cabinet,  and  observing  the  mysterious  opposition 
that  had  shown  itself,  particularly  among  those 
who  were  known  to  be  the  friends  and  partisans  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  that  the  measures  which  I  had 
reconmiended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  were  neglected  or  opposed 
in  that  quarter  wnence  I  had  a  right  to  believe 
they  would  have  been  brought  forward  and  sus- 
tained, I  felt  a  desire  to  see  the  written  state- 
ment which  I  had  been  informed  Mr.  Crawford 
had  made,  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet,  that  I  might  ascertain  its  true  charac- 
ter. I  sought  and  obtained  it,  in  the  manner 
heretofore  stated,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  asked  him  frankly  whether  it  was 
possible  that  the  information  given  in  it  was 
correct  ?  His  answer,  which  he  has  given  to 
the  world,  indeed,  as  I  have  before  stated,  sur- 
prised, nay,  astonished  me.  I  had  always  re- 
fused to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  various  as- 
surances I  had  received,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
be  so  fiir  regardless  of  that  duty  which  the  plain- 
est principles  of  justice  and  honor  imposed  upon 
him,  as  to  propose  the  punishment  of  a  subordi- 
nate officer  fbr  the  violation  of  orders  which 
were  so  evidently  discretionary  as  to  permit  mo 
as  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  informed  Governor  Bibb, 
'  to  conauct  the  war  as  he  may  think  best.'  But 
the  fact  that  he  so  acted  has  been  affirmed  by 
all  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  admit- 
ted by  himself.* 

*  Mr.  Oalhoim  In  his  oonyezsation  with  Colonel  Hftmilton, 
•abtftantlAlIy  denied  thatsach  a  propoeition  as  that  which  he 
now  admits  he  made,  was  ever  sabmltted  to  the  cabinet  He 
is  asked  **  whether  at  any  meeting  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  the 
propriety  of  arresting  General  Jackson  for  any  thing  done  da> 
ring  the  Seminole  war  bad  been  at  any  time  discnsaed."  He 
replies  **  Never ;  snch  a  measmre  was  not  thought  of;  much  less 
discussed :  tht<mly  point  b^re  the  eabinet  toa$  tAs  antwm 
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''  That  Mr.  Galhonn,  with  his  knowledge  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  should  have  dar^  to 
make  such  a  proposition,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  sacredlj  confidential  character 
which  he  attaches  to  the  proceedings  of  a  cabinet 
council.  His  views  of  this  subject  are  strongly 
expressed  in  his  printed  correspondence,  page  15. 
^  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,'  says  he,  '  that  Mr. 
Crawford  shculd  feel  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
an  apology  for  betraying  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet  It  is,  I  believe,  not  oxAy  the  first  in- 
stance in  our  country,  but  one  of  a  very  few 
instances  in  any  country,  or  any  age,  that  an  in- 
dividual has  felt  himself  absolved  from  the  high 
obligations  which  honor  and  duty  impose  on  one 
situated  as  he  was.'  It  was  under  this  veil, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  for  ever  impenetrable, 
that  Mr.  OaUioun  came  forward  and  denounced 
those  measures  which  he  knew  were  not  onl^ 
impliedly,  but  positively  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  He  proposed  to  take  preparatory 
steps  for  the  punishment  of  Greneral  Jackson, 
whose  ^honest  and  patriotic  motives  he  never 
dovbted^  for  the  violation  of  orders  which  he 
admits  were  *  honestly  executed?    That  be  ez- 

io  h€  ffiven  to  th4  SpanUiK  ffovemmmV*  By  the  lirt  braii«li 
of  the  answer  the  denial  Is  made  to  embraoe  the  whole  mbjeet 
In  any  form  it  might  haye  assomed,  and  therefore  deprires  Mr. 
Calhoan  of  all  gronnds  of  oarll  or  escape  by  alleging  that  he  on- 
ly proposed  a  military  Inqairy,  and  not  an  anrest,  and  that  he 
did  not  therefore  answer  the  Inquiry  In  the  negatlTe.  Bat 
again  when  Colonel  Hamilton  submitted  to  Mr.  CaUioon  his  re- 
oollectlon  of  the  conversation  that  Mr.  Calhoan  might  ooirect 
It  if  erroneous,  and  informed  him  that  he  did  so  because  he  in- 
tended to  communicate  in  to  M^)or  Lewis,  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not 
question  the  correotness  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  recollection  of 
the  eouTersation ;  he  does  not  qualify  or  alter  it;  he  does  not 
say,  as  In  ftankness  he  was  bound  to  do—"  It  Is  true,  the  propo- 
sition to  arrest  General  Jackson  was  not  dtsoossed,  but  an  inqui- 
ry Into  his  conduct  in  that  war  was  discussed  on  a  proposition 
to  that  end  made  by  m^J"  He  does  not  say  that  the  answer  to 
the  Spanish  government  was  not  the  only  point  before  the  cab- 
inet, but  he  endeavors,  without  denying  as  was  alleged  by  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  that  this  part  of  the  converBadon  was  underBtood 
between  them  to  be  confidential,  to  prevent  him  ftom  making 
it  public,  and  to  that  end  and  that  alone  he  writes  a  letter  of  ten 
pages  on  the  sacredness  of  cabinet  deliberatloas.  Why,  let  us 
ask,  did  Mr.  Calhoan  upon  reilectlon  feel  so  much  soUdtude  to 
prevent  a  disclosure  of  blsaiuwer  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  which  if 
true  could  not  l^Jnre  him  ?  At  flnt,  although  put  upon  his  guard 
he  admits  that  this  part  of  the  oonveisaUon  was  not  confidential, 
although  it  referred  to  what  was,  ss  well  ss  what  was  not  done 
in  cabinet  council  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  hfs  former  in- 
volutions, and  In  the  fiact  that  the  answer  was  not  true,  and  in 
his  apprehension  that  if  that  answer  was  made  public,  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  entertained  the  worst  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  who  had  suffered  In  General  Jackson's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, would  Immediately  disclose  the  whole  truth,  as  he  has  since 
done ;  and  that  thus  the  veil  worn  out,  of  the  sacredness  of  cabi- 
net deliberations  under  which  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  second  thought 
had  endeavored  to  conceal  himself;  would  be  rslsed,  and  he 
would  be  exposed  to  public  indignation  and  scorn.  This  could 
alone  be  the  motive  for  his  extreme  anxiety  to  prevent  Colonel 
Hamilton  fh>m  communicating  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made 
ty  bim  flrom  the  best  and  purest  motives,  to  the  persons  who 
ompted  that  inquiry  fh>m  like  moUvea 


pected  to  succeed  with  his  proposition  so  long  aa 
there  was  a  particle  of  honor,  honesty,  or  pro- 
dence  left  to  rxesident  Monroe,  is  not  to  be  unir 
gined.  The  movement  was  intended  for  some 
Aiture  contingency,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Calhona 
himself  only  can  certainly  explain. 

"  The  shape  in  which  this  proposition  was  mads 
is  variously  stated.  Mr.  Gfdhoun,  in  the  printed 
correspondence,  page  15,  says :  'I  was  of  ths 
ipapression  that  you  had  exceeded  your  orders. 
and  acted  on  your  own  responsibility,  but  I 
neither  questioned  your  patriotism  nor  your  mo 
tives.  Believing  tnat  where  orders  were  trans' 
cended,  investigation  as  a  matter  of  course  ou^t 
to  follow,  as  due  in  justice  to  the  government 
and  the  officer,  unless  there  be  strong  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  I  came  to  the  i  cabinet]  meet- 
ing under  the  impression  that  the  usual  course 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  this  case,  which  I  sup- 
ported by  presenting  fully  and  freely  all  the 
arguments  uiat  occurred  to  me.' 

"  Mrf  Crawford,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
published  in  the  same  correspondence,  pase  9, 
says :  '  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  in  the  cabinet 
was,  that  General  Jackson  should  be  punished 
in  some  form,  or  reprehended  in  some  form,  I  am 
not  positively  certain  which.' 

'*Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
dated  30th  July,  1830,  says:  'The  main  point 
upon  which  it  was  ui*ged  that  Gkneral  Jackson 
should  be  brought  to  trial^  was,  that  he  had 
violated  his  orders  by  taking  St  Marks  and 
Pensaoola.' 

"  Mr.  Crowninshield,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, dated  25th  July,  1830,  says:  '  I  remem- 
ber too,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  severe  upon  the 
conduct  of  General  Jackson,  but  the  wonis  par 
ticularly  spoken  have  slipped  my  memory.' 

"  From  the  united  testimony  it  i^pears  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  proposition  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson, 
upon  the  charge  of  having  violated  his  orders  ia 
taking  St  Marks  and  Pensacola,  with  a  view  to 
his  ultimate  trial  and  punishment,  and  that  he 
was  severe  in  his  remarks  upon  that  oonducu 
But  the  President  would  listen  to  no  such  pro- 
position. Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  dated  2d  October,  1830,  says:  ^You 
remembered  the  excitement  which  your  propo- 
sition produced  in  the  mind  and  on  the  feelings 
of  the  President  and  did  not  dare  to  ask  him 
any  question  tending  to  revive  his  recollection 
of  that  proposition.'  This  excitement  was  very 
natural.  Hearing  the  very  member  of  his  cabi- 
net whom  he  had  consulted  upon  the  subject  of 
General  Jackson's  confidentiid  letter,  and  who 
had  advised  the  answer  which  had  approved  be- 
forehand the  capture  of  St  Marks  and  Pensacola, 
and  who  on  the  8th  September,  1818,  wrote  to 
General  Jackson,  that  *St  Marks  will  be  re- 
tained till  Spam  shall  be  ready  to  garrison  il 
with  a  sufficient  force,  and  Fort  Gadsden,  and 
any  other  position  in  East  or  West  Florida  with- 
in the  Indian  country,  which  may  be  deemed 
eli^ble,  will  be  retained  so  long  as  there  is  an} 
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danger,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afifbrd  the  desired 
security,'  make  a  proposition  which  went  to 
stamp  his  character  with  treachery,  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  General  Jackson  for  those  yery  acts, 
it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Monroe  should  not 
bo  excited.  He  must  have  been  more  than  hu- 
man, or  less,  to  have  beheld  Mr.  Calhoun  utter- 
ing violent  philippics  against  General  Jackson 
for  those  acts,  without  the  strongest  emotion. 

^'Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  was  rejected,  as 
he  knew  it  would  be,  and  he  came  from  behind 
the  veil  of  cabinet  secrecy  all  smiles  and  profes- 
sions of  regard  and  friendship  for  General  Jack- 
son !  It  was  then  that  by  his  deceitful  conver- 
sations he  induced  Colonel  Hayne  and  others  to 
inform  General  Jackson,  that  so  fiir  from  think- 
ing that  he  had  violated  his  orders  and  ou^ht  to 
be  punished,  he  disapproved  and  only  nommallj^ 
supported  the  mere  friendly  decision  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  thought  with  him  altogether !  There 
was  no  half-way  feeling  in  his  mendship !  So 
complete  and  entire  was  the  deception,  that  while 
General  Jackson  was  passing  through  Yirginia 
the  next  winter  on  his  way  to  Washington,  he 
toasted  ^John  C.  Calhoun^^  as  *an  honest 
man^  the  noblest  work  of  €hd?  Who  can 
paint  the  workings  of  the  guilty  Calhoun's  soul 
when  he  read  that  toast ! ! 

'*  But  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  content  with  the 
attack  made  by  him  upon  General  Jackson's 
character  and  fame  in  the  dark  recesses  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  cabinet  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  same  subject  was  taken  in  hand  in 
both  houses.  Mr.  Cobb  came  forward  with  his 
resolutions  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, where,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  assail- 
ants were  signally  defeated.  Mr.  Laoock  headed 
a  committee  in  the  Senate  which  was  engaged  in 
the  af^r  from  the  18th  December,  1818,  to  the 
24th  February,  1819,  when  they  inade  a  report 
full  of  bitterness  against  General  Jackson.  It 
charged  him  with  a  violation  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country ;  disobedience  of 
orders ;  disregard  of  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  almost  every  crime  which  a  military  man 
can  commit.  • 

^'  It  was  not  suspected  at  the  time  that  this 
report  owed  any  of  its  bitterness  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
yet  that  such  was  the  fact  is  now  susceptible  of 
the  strongest  proof! 

*' While  the  attacks  upon  General  Jackson 
were  in  progress  in  Congress  his  presence  in  the 
city  was  thought  to  be  necessary  by  his  friends. 
Colonel  Rob^  Butler,  then  in  Washington, 
wrote  to  him  to  that  effect.  A  few  days  uter- 
vrards  Mr.  Calhoun  accosted  him,  and  asked  him 
in  an  abrupt  manner  why  he  had  wnttm  to 
General  Jackson  to  come  to  the  city.  Colonel 
Butler  answered,  Hhat  he  might  see  tb  At  jus- 
tice was  done  him  in  person.'  Mr.  C/alhoun 
turned  from  him  without  speaking  another  word 
with  an  air  of  anger  and  vexation  whijh  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  colonel's  mind. 
It  VTas  obvious  enough  that  he  did  riot  desire, 
out  rather  feared  General  Jackson.'s.  -  jseaeace  in 
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the  city.  Colonel  Butler's  letter  to  General 
Jackson,  dated  the  9tb  June,  1831,  is  in  these 
words : 

" '  When  in  Washingtom  in  the  winter  of  1818 
-'19,  finding  the  course  which  Congress  appeared 
to  be  taking  on  the  Seminole  question,  I  wrote 
you  that  I  esteemed  it  necessary  that  you  should 
be  present  at  Washington.  Havine  done  so,  I 
communicated  this  fact  to  our  friend  Bronaugh, 
who  held  the  th^  Secretary  of  War  in  high  esti- 
mation. The  succeeding  evening,  while  at  the 
French  Minister's^  he  came  to  me  and  inquired 
in  a  tone  somewhat  abrupt,  what  could  induce 
me  to  write  for  General  Jackson  to  come  to  the 
city — (Bronaugh  having  informed  him  that  I  had 
done  so) — to  which  I  replied,  perhaps  as  sternly. 
"  thai  he  may  tn  person  have  justice  done  him.'" 
The  Secretary  turned  on  his  neel,  and  so  ended 
the  conversation ;  but  there  was  a  something  in- 
explicable in  the  countenance  that  subsequent 
events  have  given  meaning  to.  After  your  arri- 
val at  Washington,  we  were  on  a  visit  at  the 
Secretary's,  and  examining  a  map— (the  Yellow 
Stone  expedition  of  the  Secretary's  being  the 
subject  of  conversation) — Mr.  Lacock,  of  the 
Senate,  was  announced  te  the  Secretary,  who  re- 
marked— "  Do  not  let  him  come  in  now,  General 
Jackson  is  here,  but  will  soon  be  gone,  when  I 
can  see  him."  There  was  nothing  strange  in  all 
this ;  but  the  whispered  manner  and  apparent 
agitation  fastened  on  my  mind  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Lacock  understood  each  other  on 
the  Seminole  matter.  Such  were  my  impres- 
sions at  the  time.' 

"  On  my  arrival,  however,  in  January,  1819, 
Mr.  Calhoun  treated  me  with  marked  kindness. 
The  latter  part  of  Colonel.  Butler's  letter,  as  to 
Mr.  Lacock.  is  confirmed  by  my  own  recollection 
that  one  day  when  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself 
were  together  in  the  War  Department,  the  mes- 
senger announced  Mr.  Lacoek  at  the  door :  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  a  hurried  manner,  pronounced  the 
name  of  General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Lacock  did 
not  come  in.  This  circumstance  indicated  an 
intimacy  between  them;  but  I  inferred  nothing 
from  it  unfavorable  to  ilr.  Calhoun. 

"In>  speaking  of  my  confidex^ial  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe  (printed  correspondence,  page  19),  Mr. 
Calhoun  states,  that  after  reading  it  when  re- 
ceived, 'I  thought  no  more  of  it  Long  after,  I 
think  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  I  heard  some  allusion  which 
brought  that  lettep  to  my  reooUeotion.  It  was 
from  a  quarter  which  induced  me  to  believe  that 
it  came  fronn  Mr.  Crawford..  I  called  and  men- 
tioned it  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  found  that  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  the  letter.  After  searching 
some  time  he  found  it  among  some  other  pa- 
pers, and  jpead  it,  as  he  told  me,  for  the  first 
time.! 

"  The  particular  *  quarter '  whence  the  *  allur 
sion '  which  called  up  the  recollection  of  this 
confidential  letter  came,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  not 
thought  proper  to  state.  Probably  it  was  Mr. 
Laooek^  who  was  the  friend  o£  Mr.  Crawford. 
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Probably  he  applied  to  Mr.  Calhoun  for  infor- 
mation, and  Mr.  Calhoun  went  to  the  President, 
and  requested  a  sight  of  that  letter  that  he 
might  communicate  its  (ontents  to  Mr.  Lacock. 
Mr.  Lacodc  was  appoir'^ed  upon  the  committee 
on  the  Seminole  wai,  on  the  I8th  December. 
On  the  2l8t  of  that  '/lonth  the  recollection  of 
the  confidential  letif  r  was  first  m  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  for  on  viwt  day,  in  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  he  (^.  fes  an  accoynt  of  its  recep- 
tion, and  the  disposition  made  of  it  Probably, 
therefore,  it  was  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Lacodc 
undertook  the  mvestigation  of  this  affiur  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  was  for  his  information  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  called  on  Mr.  Monroe  to  inquire 
about  this  letter. 

^  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  the  existence  and 
contents  of  this  letter  were  about  that  time 
communicated  to  Mr, Lacock:  that  he  con- 
versed freely  and  repeatedly  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
upon  the  whole  subject:  that  he  was  informed 
of  all  that  had  passed:  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent^ of  Mr,  Calhoun^  and  the  cabinet,  and 
that  Mr,  Calhoun  coincided  with  Mr,  Lacock 
in  all  his  views. 

"•  These  facts  are  stated  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr,  Lacock  himself, 

^  The  motiyes  of  these  secret  oommunicationB 
to  Mr.  Lacock  by  Mr.  Calhoun  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. By  conmiunicating  the  contents  of  the 
confidential  letter,  and  withholding  the  fiict 
that  an  approving  answer  had  been  returned, 
he  wished  to  impress  Mr.  Lacock  with  the  be- 
lief that  General  Jackson  had  predetermined 
before  he  entered  Florida^  to  sei^e  the  Spanish 
posts,  right  or  wrong,  with  orders  or  without 
Acting  under  this  impression,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  discredit  and  disbelieye  all  General 
Jackson's  explanations  and  defences,  and  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  every  circumstance 
disclosed  in  the  investigation.  By  this  perfidy 
General  Jackson  was  deprived  of  all  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  effectual  defence.  To  Um  Mr. 
Camoun  was  all  smiles  and  kindness.  He  be- 
lieved him  his  friend,  seeking  by  all  proper 
means,  in  public  and  private,  to  shield  him  from 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Having  implicit 
confidence  in  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  President 
he  would  sooner  have  endured  the  tortures  of 
the  inquisition  than  have  disclosed  their  answer 
to  his  letter  through  Mr.  Rhea.  The  tie  which 
he  felt)  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  not  He  did  not 
scruple  to  use  one  side  of  a  correspondence  to 
destroy  a  man,  his  friend,  who  confided  in  him 
with  the  &ith  and  affection  of  a  brother — when 
he  knew  that  man  felt  bound  by  obligations 
frY>m  which  no  considerations  short  of  a  know- 
ledge of  his  own  perfidy  could  absolve  him,  to 
hold  the  other  side  in  eternal  silence.  General 
Jackson  had  no  objection  to  a  disclosure  of  the 
whole  correspondence.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
of  which  he  was  ashamed,  or  which  on  his  own 
account  be  wished  to  oonoeal.  Public  policy 
made  it  inexpedient  chat  the  world  should 
know  at  that  time  how  far  the  government  had 


approved  beforehand  of  his  proceedings.  But 
had  he  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  him  by  secretly  using  one  side 
of  the  correspondence,  he  would  have  been  jus- 
tified by  the  laws  of  self-defence  in  making 
known  the  other.  He  saw  not^  heard  not^  ima> 
gined  not,  that  means  so  perfidious  and  dishon- 
orable were  in  use  to  destroy  hiuL  It  never 
entered  his  confiding  heart  that  the  hand  he 
shook  with  the  cordiality  of  a  warm  friend  was 
secretly  pointing  out  to  his  enemies  the  path  by 
which  they  might  ambuscade  and  destroy  him. 
He  was  incapable  of  conceiving  that  the  honeyed 
tongue,  which  to  him  spake  nothing  but  kind- 
ness, was  secretly  conveying  poison  into  iha 
ears  of  Mr.  Lacock,  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gress. It  could  not  enter  his  mind  that  his 
confidential  letters,  the  secrets  of  the  calnnet^ 
and  the  opinions  of  its  members,  were  all  se- 
cretly arrayed  against  him  by  the  friend  in 
whom  he  implidtly  confided,  misinterpreted 
and  distorted,  without  giving  him  an  opporta- 
nity  for  self-defence  or  exphuuition. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun's  object  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Lacock  made  a  report  fiu:  transcending  in  bit- 
terness any  thing  which  even  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Jackson's  enemies  the  evidence  seemed 
to  justify.  This  extraordinary  and  nnaocount- 
able  severity  is  now  explained.  It  proceeded 
from  the  secret  and  perfidious  r^Hresentatlons 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  based  on  General  Jackson's  con- 
fidential letter.  Mr.  Lacock  ought  to  be  par- 
tially excused,  and  stand  before  the  world  com- 
paratively justified.  For  most  of  the  injustioe 
done  by  lus  report  to  the  soldier  who  had 
risked  all  for  his  country,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the 
responsible  man. 

^As  dark  as  this  transaction  is.  a  shade  is 
yet  to  be  added.  It  was  not  enough  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed 
by  a  professing  friend ;  that  the  contents  of  his 
confidential  correspondence  had  been  secretly 
communicated  to  his  open  enemies,  while  all  in- 
formation of  the  reply  was  withneld:  it  was 
not  enough  that  an  official  report  overflowing 
with  bitterness  had  gone  out  to  the  worid 
to  blast  his  fame,  which  must  stand  for  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Lest 
some  accident  might  expose  the  evidences  of 
the  understanding  under  which  he  acted,  and 
the  duplicity  of  his  secret  accuser,  means  must 
be  taken  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  confidential  letter  throi^^  Mr. 
Rhea.  They  were  these.  About  the  time  Mr. 
Lacock  made  his  report  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Rhea  were  both  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Rhea  called  on  General  Jackson,  as  he  said, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Monroe^  and  begged  him 
on  his  return  home  to  bum  his  reply.  He  said 
the  President  feared  that  by  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  or  some  other  accident,  it  might 
&11  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make  an 
improper  use  of  it  He  therefore  conjured  him 
by  the  friendship  which  had  always  existed  be- 
tween them  (and  by  his  obligations  aa  a  hrothtt 
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mason)  to  destroy  it  on  his  return  to  NashTille. 
Believing  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be 
his  devoted  friends,  and  not  deeming  it  possible 
that  any  incident  could  occur  which  would  re- 
quire or  justify  its  use.  he  gave  Mr.  Rhea  the 
promise  he  solicited,  ana  accordingly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Nashville  he  burnt  Mr.  Rhea's  letter,  and 
on  his  letter-book  opposite  the  copy  of  his  confi- 
dential letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  made  this  entry : — 

"*  Afr.  Rhea^s  letter  in  answer  is  burnt  this 
\2th  AprU,  1819.' 

''Mr.  Calhoun's  management  was  thus  far 
completely  triumphant  He  had  secretly  as- 
sailed General  Jackson  in  cabinet  council,  and 
caused  it  to  be  publiclv  announced  that  he  was 
his  friend.  While  the  confiding  soldier  was 
toasting  him  as  'an  honest  man.  the  noblest 
woric  of  Qod,'  he  was  betraying  his  confiden- 
tial correspondence  to  his  enemy,  and  lajring 
the  basis  of  a  document  which  was  intended  to 
blast  his  fame  and  ruin  his  character  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  countrymen.  Lest  accident 
should  bring  the  truth  to  light,  and  expose  his 
duplicity,  he  procures  through  the  President 
and  Mr.  Rhea  the  destruction  of  the  approving 
answer  to  the  confidential  letter.  Mr.  Rhea 
was  an  old  man  and  General  Jackson's  health 
feeble.  In  a  few  years  all  who  were  supposed 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  reply  would  be  in 
their  graves.  Every  trace  of  the  approval  given 
beforehand  by  the  government  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Genend  Jackson  would  soon  be  obliter- 
ated, and  the  undivided  responsibility  would 
forever  rest  on  his  head.  At  least,  should  acci- 
dent or  poli(^  bring  to  light  the  duplicity  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  he  might  deny  all  knowledge  of 
this  reply,  and  challenge  its  production.  He 
might  defend  his  course  in  the  cabinet  and  ex- 
tenuate his  disclosures  to  Mr.  Laoock,  by  main- 
taining before  the  public  that  he  had  always 
believed  Greneral  Jackson  violated  his  orders 
and  ought  to  have  been  punished.  At  the  worst, 
the  written  reply  if  once  destroyed  could  never 
be  recalled  from  the  flames ;  and  should  Gen- 
eral Jackson  still  be  living,  his  assertion  mieht 
not  be  considered  more  conclusive  than  Mr. 
Calhoun's  denial  In  any  view  it  was  desirable 
to  him  that  this  letter  should  be  destroyed,  and 
through  his  management,  as  is  verily  believed, 
it  was  destroyed. 

"  Happily  however  for  the  truth  of  history 
and  the  cause  of  public  justice,  the  writer  of  the 
reply  is  still  alive ;  and  from  a  journal  kept  at 
the  time,  is  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
this  transaction.  He  testifies  directly  to  the 
writing  of  the  letter,  to  its  contents,  and  the 
means  taken  to  secure  its  destruction.  Judse 
Overton,  to  whom  the  letter  was  oonfidentiidiy 
shown,  testifies  directly  to  the  existence  of  the 
letter,  and  to  the  &ct  that  General  Jackson  af- 
terwards told  him  it  was  destroyed. 

"These,  with  the  statement  of  General  Jack- 
son himself,  and  the  entry  in  his  letter-book 
which  was  seen  by  several  persons  many  years 
ago,  fix  these  fiu^ts  beyond  a  doubt. 


**  Certainly  the  history  of  the  worid  scarcely 
presents  a  pmllel  to  this  transaction.  It  has 
been  seen  with  what  severity  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
nounced Mr.  Crawford  for  revealing  the  secret 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet :  with  what  justice 
may  a  retort  of  tenfold  severity  be  made  upon 
him,  when  he  not  only  reveals  to  Mr.  Lar 
cock  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  but  the 
confidential  letter  of  a  confldine  fHend,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  that  friend,  but  wough  misrep- 
resentation of  the  transaction  and  concealment 
of  the  reply,  to  aid  his  enemies  in  accomplish- 
ing his  destruction.  It  was  doubtless  expected 
that  Mr.  Lacock  would  produce  a  document 
which  would  overwhelm  General  Jadtson  and 
destroy  him  in  public  estimation.  In  that  event 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  would  no  longer 
have  been  held  sacred.  The  erroneous  impres- 
sion made  on  the  public  mind  would  have  oeen 
corrected,  and  the  world  have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  not  only  disapproved  the  acts 
of  (General  Jackson,  but  had  in  the  cabinet  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  procure  his  punishment.  As 
the  matter  stood,  the  responsibility  of  attacking 
the  General  rested  on  Mr.  Crawford,  and  had  the 
decision  of  the  neople  been  different,  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  him  would  have  been  thrown 
exclusively  upon  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  have  claimed  the  merit  of  the  attack.  But 
until  the  public  should  decide,  it  was  not  pru- 
dent to  lose  the  friendship  of  General  Jackson, 
which  might  be  of  more  service  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
than  the  truth.  It  was  thus  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  principle  of  honor  and  fiiendship  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  managed  to  throw  aU  responsibil- 
ity on  his  political  rivals,  and  profit  by  the  re 
suit  of  these  movements  whatever  it  might  be. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn expected  the  entire  prostration  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  and  managed  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Rhea's  letter,  for  the  purpose  of 
disarming  the  Mend  he  had  betrayed,  that  he 
might,  with  impunity  when  the  public  should 
have  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnatioxL 
have  come  forward  and  claimed  the  merit  or 
having  been  the  first  to  denounce  him. 

"The people  however  sustained  General  Jack- 
son against  the  attacks  of  all  his  enemies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  open  and  secret,  and  therefore  it 
became  convenient  for  Mr.  Calhoun  to  retain 
his  mask,  to  appear  as  the  friend  of  one  whom 
the  people  had  pronounced  their  friend,  and  to 
let  Mr.  Crawfora  bear  the  uniust  imputation  of 
having  assailed  him  in  the  cabinet 

"It  must  be  confessed  that  the  mask  was 
worn  with  consununate  skill.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
understood  by  all  of  General  Jackson's  friends 
to  be  his  warm  and  able  defender.  When,  in 
1824,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  withdrawn  from  the 
lists  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  friends  of  Cteneral  Jack- 
son was  that  he  did  it  to  &vor  the  election  of 
their  &vorite,  when  it  is  believed  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  proof  that  he  secretly  flattered  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  with  the  idea  that  he  waa 
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with  them.  It  is  certain  that  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  he  continued  to  secure  nearly  all 
the  Adams  votes,  most  of  the  Jackson  votes, 
and  even  half  of  the  Clay  votes  in  Kentucky. 
But  never  did  the  friends  of  General  Jackson 
douht  his  devotion  to  their  cause  in  that  con- 
test until  the  puhlication  of  his  correspondence 
wim  General  Jackson.  In  a  note,  page  7,  he 
undeceives  them  hy  saying : 

"  *  When  my  name  was  withdrawn  from  the 
list  of  presidential  candidates,  I  assumed  a  per- 
fectly Jieutral  position  between  General  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Adams.  I  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  a  congressional  caucus,  as  both  those  gentle- 
men were  also^  and  as  I  Dore  very  friendly  per- 
sonal and  political  relations  to  both.  I  would 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  election  of 
either.' 

^  I  have  now  given  a  fiuthful  detail  of  the  cir^ 
cumstances  and  fitcts  which  transpired  touching 
my  movements  in  Florida,  during  the  Seminole 
campaign. 

"When  Mr.  Calhoun  was  secretly  misinter- 
preting my  views  and  conduct  through  Mr. 
Speer  to  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  I  had 
extended  to  him  my  fullest  confidence,  inas- 
much as  I  consulted  him  as  if  he  were  one 
of  my  cabinet,  showed  him  the  written  rules 
by  which  my  administration  was  to  be  gov- 
erned, which  he  apparently  approved,  received 
from  him  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
ship, so  much  so  that  I  would  have  scorned 
even  a  suggestion  that  he  was  capable  of  such 
unworthy  conduct. 

"ANDREW  JACKSON." 

Such  is  the  paper  which  General  Jackson 
left  behind  him  for  publication,  and  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  events  of 
the  time.  From  the  rupture  between  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun  (beginning  to  open 
in  1830,  and  breaking  out  in  1831),  dates  ca- 
lamitous events  to  this  country,  upon  which 
history  cannot  shut  her  eyes,  and  which  would 
be  a  barren  relation  without  the  revelation  of 
their  cause.  Justice  to  Mr.  Monroe  (who  seemed 
to  hesitate  in  the  cabinet  about  the  proposition 
to  censure  or  punish  Gen.  Jackson),  requires  it 
to  be  distinctly  brou^t  out  that  he  had  either 
never  read,  or  had  entirely  forgotten  General 
Jackson's  confidential  letter,  to  be  answered 
through  the  venerable  representative  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr»  John  Rhea),  and  the  production  of 
which  in  the  cabinet  had  such  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition — and  agunst 
it.  This  IS  well  told  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Craw- 
fiord  to  Mr.  Forsyth^is  enforced  in  the  ^  Expo- 
sition," and  referred  to  in  the  "correspondence," 
but  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  Mr.  Crawford's 


own  words.  He  says :  *^  Indeed,  my  ownviewa 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a  material  diange 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  convened.  Mr.  Calhoun 
made  some  allusion  to  a  letter  the  General  had 
written  to  the  President,  who  had  foigotteo 
that  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  but  said  if 
he  had  received  such  an  one,  he  could  find  it; 
and  went  directly  to  his  cabinet  and  brought  the 
letter  out.  In  it  General  Jackson  approved  of 
the  determination  oi  the  government  to  break  up 
Amelia  Island  and  Galveston ;  and  gave  it  also 
as  his  opinion  that  the  Floridas  should  be  taken 
by  the  United  States.  He  added  it  might  be  a 
delicate  matter  for  the  Executive  to  decide;  but 
if  the  President  approved  of  it,  he  had  only  to 
give  a  hint  to  some  confidential  member  of  Con- 
gress, say  Mr.  Johnny  Ray  (Rhea),  and  he  would 
do  it,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  it  on  him- 
self. I  asked  the  President  if  the  letter  had 
been  answered.  He  replied,  No;  for  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  having  received  it.  I  • 
then  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  General  Jad^- 
son,  in  taking  Pensaoola,  believed  he  was  doing 
what  the  Executive  wished.  After  that  letter 
was  produced  unanswered  I  should  have  opposed 
the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  General, 
who  had  considered  the  silence  of  the  President 
as  a  tacit  consent.  Yet  it  was  after  this  letter 
was  produced  and  read  that  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
his  proposition  to  the  cabinet  for  punishing  the 
General.  You  may  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, if  you  please."  It  was  shown  to  him  by 
General  Jackson,  as  shown  in  the  *' correspond- 
ence," and  in  the  "  Exposition ;"  and  is  only  re- 
produced here  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  tA 
Mr.  Monroe. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

BSEAEmO  UP  OF  THE  CABINET,  AND  APPOINl 
MENT  OF  ANOTHER. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  pamphlet  wa» 
quickly  followed  by  an  event  which  seemed  to 
be  its  natural  consequence — ^that  of  a  breaking 
up,  and  reconstructing  the  President's  cabinet. 
Several  of  its  members  classed  as  the  politics) 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  could  hardly  expect 
to  remain  as  ministers  to  General  Jadcson 
while  adhering  to  that  gentieman.    The  Secre« 
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taiy  of  State,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  in  the  cate- 
gory of  future  preBidential  aspirants;  and  in 
that  character  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
became  the  cause  of  attacks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent He  determined  to  resign ;  and  that  de- 
termination carried  with  it  the  voluntary,  or 
obligatory  resignations  of  all  the  others— each 
one  of  whom  published  his  reasons  for  his  act 
Mr.  Eaton,  Secretary  at  War,  placed  his  upon 
the  ground  of  original  disinclination  to  take  the 
place,  and  a  design  to  quit  it  at  the  first  suitsr 
ble  moment — ^which  he  believed  had  now  arriv- 
ed. Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Branch,  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Berrien,  At- 
torney General,  placed  theirs  upon  the  ground 
of  compliance  with  the  President's  wishes.  Of 
the  three  latter,  the  two  first  classed  as  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  Attorney  General, 
on  this  occasion,  was  considered  as  fiivoring 
him,  but  not  of  his  political  party.  The  unplea- 
vant  business  was  courteously  conducted — 
transacted  in  writing  as  well  as  in  personal 
«?nversations,  and  all  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
lecorum.  Far  from  attempting  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  conduct  in  the  imputed  misconduct 
•f  the  retiring  Secretaries,  the  President  gave 
them  letters  of  respect,  in  which  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  their  acceptable  deportment  while 
associated  with  him,  and  placed  the  required 
resignations  ezdusively  on  the  ground  of  a  de- 
termination to  reorganize  his  cabinet  And, 
in  fact,  that  determination  became  unavoidable 
after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  pam- 
phlet After  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  re- 
main, as  being  viewed  under  the  aspect  of 
'*  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's  gate." 
Mr.  Eaton,  as  his  supporter,  found  a  reason  to 
do  what  he  wished,  in  following  his  example. 
The  supporters  of  Mr,  Calhoun,  howsoever  unex- 
ceptionable their  conduct  had  been,  and  might 
be,  could  neither  expect,  nor  desire,  to  remain 
among  the  President's  confidential  advisers 
after  the  broad  rupture  with  that  gentleman. 
Mr.  Barry,  Postmaster  General,  and  the  first 
of  that  office  who  had  been  called  to  the 
cabinet  councils,  and  classing  as  friendly  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  did  not  resign,  but  soon  had 
his  place  vacated  by  the  appointment  of  min- 
ister to  Spain.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  resignation 
was  soon  followed  by  the  appointment  of  min- 
ister to  London;  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  made 
Governor  of  Florida ;  and,  on  the  early  death 


of  Mr.  Barry,  became  his  suooessor  at  M»* 
drid. 

The  new  cabinet  was  composed  of  Edward 
Livingston  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  State; 
Louis  McLane  of  Delaware  (recalled  firom  the 
London  mission  for  that  purpose).  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Lewis  Cass  of  Ohio,  Secretary 
at  War;  Levi  Woodbuiy  of  New  Hampshire, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Amos  Kendall  of  Ken- 
tucky, Postmaster  General;  Roger  Brooke 
Taney  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General  ^his 
change  in  the  cabinet  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
party  politics  of  the  day,  aad  fflled  all  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers,  and  had  numy  sinister  rea- 
sons assigned  for  it-— aU  to  the  prejudice  of 
General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren — to 
which  neither  of  them  replied,  though  having 
the  easy  means  of  vindication  in  their  hands — 
the  former  in  the  then  prepared  ^  Exposition'' 
which  is  now  first  given  to  the  public — ^the  lat- 
ter in  the  testimony  of  General  Jackson,  adso 
first  published  in  this  Thirty  Years'  View, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  real  cause  of  the  breach 
between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
which  the  ^'  Exposition  "  contains.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  also  sought  to  be  injured  in  the  pub- 
lished '^  correspondence,"  chiefly  as  the  alleged 
divulger,  and  for  a  wicked  purpose,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  military  court  on  General  Jackson. 
Mr.  Calhoun  arraigned  him  as  the  divulger  of 
that  cabinet  secret,  to  the  faithful  keeping  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  cabinet  proceedings, 
every  member  of  that  coimcil  is  most  strictly 
enjoined.  Mr.  Crawford's  answer  to  this  ar- 
raignment was  brief  and  pointed.  He  denied 
the  divulgation— affirmed  that  the  disclosure 
had  been  made  immediately  after  the  cabinet 
consultation,  in  a  letter  sent  to  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  published  in  a  paper  of  that  city,  in 
which  the  facts  were  reversed — Mr.  Crawford 
being  made  the  mover  of  the  eourt  of  inquiry 
proposition,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  the  defender  of 
the  General ;  and  lie  expresed  his  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  procured  that  letter  to  be  written 
and  published,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  Gen- 
eral Jackson  against  him ;  (which  belief  the 
Exposition  seems  to  confirm) — and  declaring 
that  ho  only  spoke  of  the  cabinet  proposition 
after  the  publication  of  that  letter,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  it,  and  telling  the  ftct, 
that  Mr.  Ci^oun  made  the  proposition  for  the 
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court)  and  that  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  resisted, 
and  defeated  it.  His  words  were :  ^  My  apol- 
ogy for  haying  disclosed  what  passed  in  a  cabi- 
net meeting,  is  this :  In  the  summer  after  that 
meeting,  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton was  published  in  a  Nashyille  paper,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  I  had  proposed  to  arrest 
General  Jackson,  but  that  he  was  triumphantly 
defended  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Adams. 
This  letter  I  have  always  believed  was  written 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  by  his  direction.  It  had 
the  desired  effect  General  Jackson  became 
extremely  inimical  to  me,  and  friendly  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.  In  stating  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  induce  Mr.  Monroe  to  support  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  conduct  throughout^  adverting 
to  Mr.  Monroe's  apparent  admission,  that  if  a 
young  officer  had  acted  so,  he  might  be  safely 
punished,  Mr.  Adams  said — ^that  if  General 
Jackson  had  acted  so,  that  if  he  had  been  a 
subaltern  officer,  shooting  was  too  good  for 
him.  This,  however,  was  said  with  a  view  of 
driving  Mr.  Monroe  to  an  unlimited  support  of 
what  General  Jackson  had  done,  and  not  with 
an  unfriendly  view  to  the  General.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's proposition  in  the  cabinet  was,  that 
General  Jfu^son  should  be  punished  in  some 
form,  I  am  not  positive  which.  As  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  propose  to  arrest  General  Jack- 
son, I  feel  confident  that  I  could  not  have  made 
use  of  th>at  word  in  my  relation  to  you  of  the 
circumstances  which  transpired  in  the  cabinet." 
This  was  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  April 
30th,  1830,  and  which  was  shown  to  General 
Jackson,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn; and  which  was  the  second  thing  that 
brought  him  to  suspect  Mr.  Calhoun,  having 
repulsed  all  previous  intimations  of  his  hostility 
to  the  General,  or  been  quieted  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answers.  The  Nashville  letter  is  strong- 
ly presented  in  the  '^Exposition"  as  having 
come  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  believed  by  Mr. 
Crawford. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  "oorrespond- 
ence,"  the  Telegraphj  formerly  the  Jackson 
organ,  changed  its  course,  as  had  been  revealed 
to  Mr.  Duncanson— came  out  for  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  against  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  followed  by  all  the  affiliated  presses  which 
awaited  its  lead.  The  Globe  took  the  stand 
for  which  it  was  established;  and  became  the 
fidthful,  fearless,  incorruptible  and  powerful 


supporter  of  General  Jackson  and  hia  admiois* 
tration,  in  the  long,  vehement^  and  eventfbl 
contests  in  which  he  became  engaged 


CHAPTER    LV. 

HILITABY  ACADEMY. 

The  small  military  establishment  of  the  IJnited 
States  seemed  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  dissolu- 
tion about  this  time,  from  the  frequency  of  de- 
sertion ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  was  taxed 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  eviL  It  could  devise 
no  other  than  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  rank 
and  file  and  non-commissioned  officers ;  which 
upon  trial,  was  found  to  answer  but  little  pux^ 
pose.  In  an  army  of  6000  the  desertions  wen 
1450  in  the  year;  and  increasing.  Mr.  Macon 
from  his  home  in  North  Carolina^  having  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  debate? 
in  Congress,  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  laid 
his  finger  upon  the  true  cause  of  these  deser 
tions,  and  consequently  showed  what  should  \h 
the  true  remedy.    He  wrote  thus : 

"Why  does  the  armv,  of  late  years,  deser 
more  than  formerly  ?  iSecause  the  officers  have 
been  brought  up  at  West  Point,  and  not  among 
the  people.  Soldiers  desert  because  not  attach- 
ed to  the  service,  or  not  attached  to  the  officers. 
West  Point  cadets  prevent  the  promotion  of 
good  sergeants,  and  men  cannot  like  a  service 
which  denies  them  promotion,  nor  like  officers 
who  get  all  the  commissions.  The  increase  of 
pay  will  not  cure  the  evil,  and  nothing  but  pro- 
motion will.  In  the  Revolutionary  army,  we 
had  many  distinguished  officers,  who  entered 
the  army  as  privates. " 

This  is  wisdom,  and  besides  carrying  convic- 
tion for  the  truth  of  all  it  says,  it  leads  to  re- 
flections upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  our  na- 
tional military  school,  which  extend  beyond 
the  evil  which  was  the  cause  of  writing  it.  Since 
the  act  of  1812,  which  placed  this  institution 
upon  its  present  footing,  giving  its  students  a 
legal  right  to  appointment  (as  constructed  Aid 
practised),  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  not 
a  government  in  Europe,  and  has  been  none 
since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion (when  the  nobles  had  pretty  nearly  a  mo- 
nopoly of  army  appointments),  so  unfrieDdl> 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  giving  suck  xof 
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due  adyantages  to  Bomo  parts  of  the  commu 
nity  OYer  the  rest.  Officers  can  now  rise  from 
the  ranl'S  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe — in 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  there  are  constant  and  illus- 
trious examples.  Twenty-three  marshals  of 
the  empin  rose  from  the  ranks — among  them 
Ney,  Mass'na,  Oudinot,  Murat,  Soult,  Bema- 
dotte.  In  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  her 
Royal  Military  College,  the  largest  part  of  the 
commissions  are  now  giren  to  citizens  in  ciyil 
life,  and  to  non-commissioned  officers.  A  re- 
turn lately  made  to  parliament  shows  that  in 
eighteen  years — ^from  1830  to  1847 — ^the  numher 
of  citizens  who  j^eceiyed  commissions,  was  1,266 ; 
the  numher  of  non-commissioned  officers  pro- 
moted, was  446 ;  and  the  numher  of  cadets  ap- 
pointed from  the  Royal  Military  College  was 
473.  These  citizen  appointments  were  ezdusive 
of  those  who  purchased  commissions — another 
mode  for  dtizens  to  get  into  the  British  army, 
and  which  largely  increases  the  number  in  that 
class  of  appointments — sales  of  eommissions, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  gorernment,  being 
there  yalid.  But  exdusiye  of  purchased  commis- 
sions during  the  same  period  of  eighteen  years, 
the  number  of  dtizens  appointed,  and  of  non- 
commissioned officers  promoted,  were,  together, 
nearly  four  times  the  number  of  goyemment 
cadets  appointed.  Now,  how  has  it  been  in  our 
6ei\  K^e  during  any  equal  number  of  years,  or  all 
i  he  years,  since  the  Military  Academy  got  into 
full  operation  under  the  act  of  1812  ?  I  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  war  of 
1812,  for  during  that  war  there  were  field  and 
general  officers  in  serrice  who  came  from  dyil 
life,  and  who  procured  the  promotion  of  many 
meritorious  non-commissioned  officers ;  the  act 
Aot  haying  at  first  been  construed  to  exclude 
them.  How  many?  Few  or  none,  of  citizens  ap- 
pointed, or  non-commisioned  officers  promoted 
— only  in  new  or  temporary  corps — the  others 
being  held  to  belong  to  the  goyemment  cadets. 
I  will  mention  two  instances  coming  within 
my  own  knowledge,  to  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  conmiission  for  a  citizen  in  the 
regular  regiments— one  the  case  of  the  late  Capt 
Hermann  Thorn,  son  of  CoL  Thorn,  of  New- 
York.  The  young  man  had  applied  for  the  place 
of  cadet  at  Wept  Point;  nnd  not  being  able  to 
obtain  it)  and  haying  a  strong  military  turn,  he 
fought  sciyioe  in  Europe,  and  found  it  in  Aus- 


tria; and  was  admitted  into  a  hussar  regiment 
on  the  confines  of  Turkey,  without  commission, 
but  with  the  pay,  clothing,  and  ration  of  a  cor- 
poral; with  the  privilege  of  assocUiUng  with 
officers,  and  a  right  to  expect  a  commission  if 
he  proyed  himself  worthy.  These  ara  the  exact 
terms,  substitutmg  sergeant  for  corporal,  on 
which  cadets  were  received  into  the  army,  and 
attached  to  companies,  in  Washington's  time. 
Young  Thorn  proved  himself  to  be  worthy ;  re* 
ceived  the  commission ;  rose  in  five  years  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant ;  when,  the  war  breaking 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  h^ 
asked  leave  to  resign,  was  permitted  to  do  so. 
and  came  home  to  ask  service  in  the  regular  ar- 
my of  the  United  States.  His  application  wa9 
made  through  Senator  Cass  and  otheivs,  he  only 
asking  for  the  lowest  place  in  the  gradation  of 
officers,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
promotion  in  any  one.  The  application  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  of  illegality,  he  not  having 
graduated  at  West  Point  Afterwards  I  took 
up  the  case  of  the  young  man,  got  President  Polk 
to  nominate  him,  sustained  the  nomination  be- 
fore the  Senate ;  and  thus  got  a  start  for  a  young 
officer  who  soon  advanced  himself  receiving  two 
brevets  for  gallant  conduct  and  several  wounds 
in  the  great  battles  of  Mexico ;  and  was  after- 
wards drowned,  conducting  a  detachment  to 
California,  in  crossing  his  men  over  the  great 
Colorado  of  the  West 

Thus  Thorn  was  with  difficulty  saved.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  the  famous  Kit  Carson 
also  nominated  by  President  Polk.  I  was  not 
present  to  argue  his  case  when  he  was  rejected, 
and  might  have  done  no  good  if  I  had  been,  the 
place  being  held  to  belong  to  a  cadet  that  was 
waiting  for  it  Carson  was  rejected  because  he 
did  not  come  through  the  West  Point  gate.  Be- 
ing a  patriotic  man,  he  has  since  led  many  ex- 
peditions of  his  countrymen,  and  acted  as  guide 
to  the  United  States  officers,  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  lives.  He  was  a  guide  to  the  detach- 
ment that  undertook  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  White,  whose  fate  excited  so  much  com- 
miseration at  the  time ;  and  I  have  the  evidence 
that  if  he  had  been  commander,  the  rescue  would 
have  been  efibcted,  and  the  unhappy  woman 
saved  from  massacre. 

This  rule  of  appomtment  (the  graduates  of 
the  academy  to  take  all)  may  now  be  considered 
the  law  of  the  land,  so  settled  by  construction 
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and  senatorial  acquiescence ;  and  consequently 
that  no  American  citizen  is  to  enter  the  regular 
army  except  through  the  gate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy ;  and  few  can  reach 
that  gate  except  through  the  weight  of  a  family 
connection,  a  political  influence,  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  friend  at  court  Genius  in  ob- 
scurity has  no  chance ;  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  institution  is  to  make  a  goyemmental,  and 
not  a  national  army.  Appointed  cadet  by  the 
President,  nominated  officer  by  him,  promoted 
upon  his  nomination,  holding  commission  at  his 
pleasure,  receiving  his  orders  as  law,  looking  to 
him  as  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  source  of  pre- 
ferment, and  the  dispenser  of  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable employment — ^these  cadet  officers  must 
naturally  feel  themselyes  independent  of  the 
people,  and  dependent  upon  the  President ;  and 
be  irresistibly  led  to  acquire  the  habits  and  fel- 
mgs  which,  in  all  ages,  have  rendered  regular  ar- 
mies obnoxious  to  popular  gOYemments. 

The  instinctiye  sagacity  of  the  people  has 
long  since  comprehended  all  this,  and  oonceiyed 
an  aversion  to  the  institution  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  demonstrationB  against  it 
— sometimes  in  Congress,  sometimes  in  the 
State  legislatures,  always  to  be  met,  and  trium- 
phantly met,  by  adducing  Washington  as  the 
ftther  and  founder  of  the  institution. — No  ad- 
duction could  be  more  fidlacious.  Washington 
is  no  more  the  &ther  of  the  present  West  Point 
than  he  is  of  the  present  Mount  Vernon.  The 
West  Point  of  his  day  was  a  school  of  enginee]> 
ing  and  artillery,  and  nothing  more;  the  cadet  of 
his  day  was  a  young  Boldier,  attached  to  a  com- 
pany, and  serving  with  It  in  the  field  and  in  the 
?amp,  ^  with  the  pay,  dothing,  and  ration  of  sei^ 
•pant"  (act  of  1794)-,  and  in  the  intervals  of  ao- 
i  ve  service,  if  he  had  shown  an  inclination  for  the 
orofesaion,  and  a  capacity  for  its  higher  branch- 
^,  then  he  was  sent,  in  the  *' discretion"  of  the 
President,  to  West  Pointy  to  take  instruction  in 
those  higher  branches,  namely,artilleryand  engi- 
neering, and  nothing  more.  All  the  drills  both  of 
officer  and  private—all  the  camp  duty— all  the 
training  in  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  rifle 
--were  then  left  to  be  taught  in  the  fleld  and 
the  camp— a  better  school  ibnn  any  academy  $ 
and  under  officers  who  were  to  lead  them  into 
action — better  teachers  than  any  school-room 
professors.  And  all  without  any  additional 
expense  to  the  United  States. 


All  was  right  in  the  time  of  Washington,  and 
afterwards,  up  to  the  act  of  1812.  None  became 
cadets  then  but  those  who  had  a  stomach  for 
the  luL-dships,  as  well  as  taste  for  the  pleasuree 
of  a  soldier's  life — who,  like  the  Young  Nerval 
on  the  Grampian  Hills,  had  felt  the  soldier's 
blood  stir  in  their  veins,  and  longed  to  be  off  to 
the  scene  of  war's  alarms,  instead  of  standii^ 
guard  over  flocks  and  herds.  Cadets  were  not 
then  sent  to  .a  superb  school,  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  officers,  to  remain  four  years  at  public 
expense,  receiving  educations  for  dvil  as  well  as 
military  life,  with  the  right  to  have  commis- 
sions and  be  provided  for  *  by  the  government ; 
or  vrith  the  secret  intent  to  quit  the  service  as 
soon  as  they  could  do  better — ^which  most  of 
them  soon  do.  The  act  of  1812  did  the  mis- 
chief 3  and  that  insidiously  and  by  construction, 
while  ostensibly  keeping  up  the  old  idea  of  ca- 
dets serving  with  their  companies,  and  only  de- 
tached w^hen  the  President  pleased,  to  get  in- 
struction at  the  academy.  It  runs  thus :  *'  The 
cadets  heretofore  appointed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  whether  of  artillery,  cavalry,  rifle- 
men, or  infantry,  or  may  be  in  future  appointed 
or  hereinafter  provided,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
250 ;  that  they  may  be  attached,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
students  to  the  Military  Academy ;  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  established  regulations  thereof." 

The  deception  of  this  clause  is  in  keeping  up 
the  old  idea  of  these  cadets  bdng  with  their 
companies,  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent detached  from  their  companies,  and  attach- 
ed, as  students,  to  the  Military  Academy.  The 
President  is  to  exercise  a  "discretion,''  by 
which  the  cadet  is  transferred  for  a  while  fironi 
his  company  to  the  school,  to  be  there  as  a  stu- 
dent ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  student,  but  still 
retaining  his  original  character  of  gtum  officer 
in  his  company.  This  change  from  camp  to 
school,  upon  the  face  of  the  act,  was  to  be,  as 
formerly,  a  question  for  the  President  to  dedde, 
dependent  for  its  solution  upon  the  military 
indications  of  the  young  man's  character,  and 
his  capacity  fb^the  higher  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice; and  this  only  permissive  in  the  President. 
He  ''may"  attacb^  &c.  Now,  all  this  is  illiH 
sion.  Cadets  are  not  sent  to  companies,  whe* 
ther  of  artillery,  infantry,  cavalry,  or  riflemen. 
The  President  exercises  no  ''diso^tion"  about 
detaching  them  torn  their  company  and  attadr 
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''jQg  them  as  students.  They  are  appointed  as 
students,  and  go  right  off  to  school,  and  get 
four  years'  education  at  the  public  expense, 
whether  they  have  any  taste  for  military  life,  or 
not.  That  is  the  first  large  deception  under 
the  act:  others  follow,  until  it  is  all  deception. 
Another  clause  says,  the  cadet  shall  ^  sign  arti- 
cles, with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
to  serve  five  years,  unless  sooner  discharged." 
This  is  deceptive,  suggesting  a  service  which  has 
no  existence,  and  taking  a  bond  for  what  is  not 
CO  be  performed.  It  is  the  language  of  a  sol- 
dier's enlistment,  where  there  is  no  enlistment ; 
and  was  a  fiction  invented  to  constitutionalize 
the  act.  The  language  makes  the  cadet  an  en- 
listed soldier,  bound  to  serve  the  United  States 
the  usual  soldier's  term,  when  this  paper  sol- 
dier— this  apparent  private  in  the  ranks — is  in 
reality  a  gentleman  student,  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  an  officer,  obtaining  education  at  pub- 
lic expense,  instead  of  carrying  a  musket  in  the 
ranks.  The  whole  clause  is  an  illusion,  to  use 
no  stronger  term,  and  put  in  for  a  purpose 
which  the  legislative  history  of  the  day  well 
explains ;  and  that  was,  to  make  the  act  consti- 
tutional on  its  face,  and  enable  it  to  get  through 
the  forms,  and  become  a  law.  There  were  mem- 
bers who  denied  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  establish  this  national  eleemosy- 
nary university;  and  others  who  doubted  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  officering  the  army  in 
this  manner.  To  get  over  these  objections,  the 
selection  of  the  students  took  the  form,  in  the 
statute,  of  a  soldier's  enlistment ;  and  in  fact 
they  sign  articles  of  enlistment,  like  recruits, 
but  only  to  appease  the  constitution  and  satisfy 
scruples ;  and  I  have  myself  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  seen  the  ori- 
ginal articles  brought  into  secret  session  and 
exhibited,  to  prove  that  the  student  was  an 
enlisted  soldier,  and  not  a  student,  and  there- 
fore constitutionally  in  service.  The  term  of 
five  years  being  found  to  be  no  term  of  service 
at  all,  as  the  student  might  quit  the  service 
within  a  year  after  his  education,  which  many 
of  them  did,  it  was  extended  to  eight ;  but  still 
without  effect,  except  in  procuring  a  few  years 
of  unwilling  service  firom  those  who  mean  to 
QiiU ;  as  the  greater  part  do.  I  was  told  by  an 
officer  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  that,  of 
thirty-six  cadets  who  had  graduated  and  been 
eommissioned  at  the  same  time  with  himself 


there  were  only  about  half  a  dozen  then  in  ser- 
vice ;  so  that  this  great  national  establishment 
is  mainly  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  those  who  have  influence  to  get  there.  The 
act  provides  that  these  students  are  to  be  in* 
structed  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
branches  of  the  military  art;  they  are  to  be 
"  trained  and  taught  all  the  duti^  incident  to 
a  regular  camp.**  Now,  all  this  training  and 
teaching,  and  regular  camp  duty,  was  done  in 
Washington's  time  in  the  regular  camp  Itseli^ 
and  about  as  much  better  done  as  substance  is 
better  than  form,  and  reality  better  than  imiti^ 
tion,  with  the  advantage  of  training  each  officer 
to  the  particular  arm  of  the  service  to  which  he 
was  to  belong,  and  in  which  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  excel 

Gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
living  is  a  vicious  principle,  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  reason  or  precedent  Such  instruc- 
tion, to  the  children  of  those  who  have  died 
for  their  country,  is  as  old  as  the  first  ages  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  as  we  learn  from  the 
oration  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Pericles  at  the  fimeral  of  the  first  slain  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war :  and  as  modem  as  the 
present  British  Military  Royal  Academy ;  which, 
although  royal,  makes  the  sons  of  the  living 
nobility  and  gentry  pay  5  and  only  gives  gratu- 
itous instruction  and  support  to  the  sons  of 
those  who  have  died  in  the  public  service.  And 
so,  I  believe,  of  other  European  military  schools. 

These  are  vital  objections  to  the  institution ; 
but  they  do  not  include  the  high  practical  evil 
which  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Macon  discerned,  and 
with  which  this  chapter  opened — ^namely,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  appointments.  That  is  effected 
in  the  fourth  section,  not  openly  and  in  direct 
terms  (for  that  would  have  rendered  the  act  un- 
constitutional on  its  £bm%),  but  by  the  use  of 
words  which  admit  the  construction  and  the 
practice,  and  therefore  make  the  law,  which  now 
is,  the  legal  right  of  the  cadet  to  receive  a  com 
mission  who  has  received  the  academical  diplo 
ma  for  going  through  all  the  classes.  This  gives 
to  these  cadets  a  monopoly  of  the  offices,  to  the 
exclusion  of  citizens  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers ;  and  it  deprives  the  Senate  of  its  constitu- 
tional share  in  making  these  appointments.  By 
a  "  regulation,"  the  academic  professors  are  to 
recommend  at  each  annual  examination,  five 
cadets  in  each  class,  on  account  of  their  partica- 
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lar  merit,  whom  the  President  is  to  attach  to 
companies.  This  expunges  the  Senate,  opens 
the  door  to  that  &yoritism  which  natural  pa- 
rents find  it  hard  to  repress  among  their  own 
children,  and  which  is  proyerbial  among  teach- 
ers. Bj  the  constitution,  and  for  a  great  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  not  as  a  priyilege  of  the  body, 
the  Senate  is  to  haTe  an  advising  and  consenting 
power  oyer  the  army  appointments :  by  practice 
and  construction  it  is  not  the  President  and  Sei>- 
ate,  but  the  President  and  the  academy  who 
appoint  the  officers.  The  President  sends  the 
student  to  the  academy:  the  academy  gives  a 
diploma,  and  that  gives  him  a  right  to  the  comr 
mission — ^the  Senate's  consent  being  an  obliga- 
tory form.  The  President  and  the  academy 
are  the  real  appointing  power,  and  the  Senate 
nothing  but  an  office  for  the  r^istration  of  their 
appointments.  And  thus  the  Senate,  by  con- 
struction of  a  statute  and  its  own  acquiescence, 
has  ceased  to  have  control  over  these  appoint- 
ments: and  the  whole  body  of  army  officers  is 
fast  becoming  the  mere  creation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  military  academy.  The  effect 
of  this  mode  of  appointment  will  be  to  create  a 
governmental,  instead  of  a  national  army;  and 
the  effect  of  this  exclusion  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  from  promotion,  will  be  to 
degrade  the  regular  soldier  into  a  mercenary, 
serving  for  pay  without  affection  for  a  country 
which  dishcHiors  him.  Hence  the  desertions 
and  the  correlative  evil  of  diminished  enlistments 
on  the  part  of  native-bom  Americans. 

Courts  of  law  have  invented  many  fictions  to 
&cilitate  trials,  but  none  to  give  jurisdiction. 
The  jurisdiction  must  rest  upon  &ct,  and  so 
should  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  this  act  of  1812  rests  its  constitu- 
tionality upon  fictions.  It  is  a  fiction  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cadet  is  an  enlisted  soldier — a 
fiction  to  suppose  that  he  is  attached  to  a  com- 
pany and  thence  transferred,  in  the  "  discretion  " 
of  the  President,  to  the  academy — a  fiction  to 
suppose  that  he  is  constitutionaUy  appointed  in 
the  army  by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
very  title  of  the  act  is  fictitious,  giving  not  the 
least  hint,  not  even  in  the  convenient  formula 
of  ^  other  purposes  "  of  the  great  school  it  was 
about  to  create. 

It  is  entitled,  ''An  act  making  further  pro- 
vision for  the  corps  of  engineers ; "  when  five 
oat  of  the  six  sections  which  it  contains  go  to 


make  further  provision  for  two  hundred  and  fi£ 
ty  students  at  a  national  military  and  dvil  unn 
versity.  As  now  constituted,  our  academy  is 
an  imitation  of  the  European  military  scboolS} 
which  create  governmental  and  not  national  of* 
ficers — ^which  make  routine  officers,  but  cannot 
create  military  genius—and  whidi  block  up  the 
way  against  genius — especially  barefooted  ge- 
nius— such  as  this  country  abounds  in,  and 
which  the  field  alone  can  develope.  ''My  chil- 
dren, " — ^the  French  generals  were  accustomed 
to  say  to  the  young  conscripts  during  the  Bev- 
olution — ^"My  children,  there  are  some  captaiuB 
among  you,  and  the  first  campaign  will  show 
who  they  are,  and  they  shall  have  their  places. " 
And  such  expressions,  and  the  system  in  which 
they  are  founded,  have  brought  out  the  militar 
ry  genius  of  the  country  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion, and  produced  such  officers  as  the  schools 
can  never  make. 

The  adequate  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  1812,  and  remit  the  academy  to 
its  condition  in  Washington's  time,  and  as  en- 
larged by  several  acts  up  to  1812.  Then  no 
one  would  wish  to  become  a  cadet  but  he  that 
had  the  soldier  in  him,  and  meant  to  stick  to 
his  profession,  and  work  his  way  up  from  the 
^  pay,  ration,  and  clothing  of  a  seig^ant,"  to  the 
rank  of  field-officer  or  general  Struggles  for 
West  Point  appointments  would  then  cease, 
and  the  boys  on  the  "Grampian  Mils"  would 
have  their  chance.  This  is  the  adequate  reme- 
dy. If  that  repeal  cannot  be  had,  then  a  sub- 
ordinate and  haif-way  remedy  may  be  found  in 
giving  to  dtiisens  and  non-commissioned  officers 
a  share  of  the  commissions,  equal  to  what  they 
get  in  the  British  service,  and  restoring  the 
Senate  to  its  constitutional  right  of  r^ecting  as 
well  as  confirming  cadet  nominations. 

These  are  no  new  views  with  me.  I  have 
kept  aloof  fcom  the  institution.  During  the 
almost  twenty  years  that  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Military  Aflidrs, 
and  would  have  been  appropriately  a  ''visitor'' 
at  West  Point  at  some  of  the  annual  examina- 
tions, I  never  accepted  the  function,  and  have 
never  even  seen  the  place.  I  have  been  always 
against  the  institution  as  now  established,  and 
have  long  intended  to  bring  my  views  of  it  be- 
fore the  country ;  and  now  fulfil  that  inteii* 
tion. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— NON-KENEWAL 
OF  CHABTSE. 

Fhom  the  time  of  President  Jackson's  intima- 
tions against  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  in  the 
annual  message  of  1829,  there  had  heen  a  cease- 
less and  pervading  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
Bank  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  forms 
— in  the  newspapers,  in  the  halls  of  Congress^ 
in  State  legislatures,  even  in  much  of  the  pe- 
riodical literature,  in  the  elections,  and  in  the 
conciliation  of  presses  and  individuals — all  con- 
ducted in  a  way  to  operate  most  strongly  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  to  conclude  the  question 
in  the  forum  of  the  people  before  it  was  brought 
forward  in  the  national  legislature.  At  the 
same  time  but  little  was  done,  or  could  be  done 
on  the  other  side.  The  current  was  all  setting 
one  way.  I  determined  to  raise  a  voice  against 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  made  several  efforts  be- 
fore I  succeeded— the  thick  array  of  the  Bank 
friends  throwing  every  obstacle  in  my  way,  and 
even  friends  holding  me  back  for  the  regular 
course,  which  was  to  wut  until  the  application 
for  the  renewed  charter  to  be  presented ;  and 
then  to  oppose  it  I  foresaw  that,  if  this  course 
was  followed,  the  Bank  would  triumph  with- 
out a  contest— -that  she  would  wait  until  a 
majority  was  installed  in  both  Houses  of  Oon- 
gress — then  present  her  application — ^hear  a  few 
barren  speeches  in  opposition ; — and  then  gal- 
lop the  renewed  charter  through.  In  the  session 
of  1830,  '31, 1  succeeded  in  creating  the  first  op- 
portunity of  delivering  a  speech  against  it ;  it  was 
done  a  little  irregularly  by  submitting  a  nega- 
tive resolution  against  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, and  taking  the  opportunity  while  asking 
leave  to  introduce  the  resolution,  to  speak  fuUy 
against  the  re-charter.  My  mind  was  fixed  up- 
on tlie  character  of  the  speech  which  I  should 
make — one  which  should  avoid  the  beaten 
tracks  of  objection,  avoid  all  settled  points, 
avoid  the  problem  of  constitutionality — and 
take  up  the  institution  in  a  practical  sense,  as 
having  too  much  power  over  the  people  and  the 
government,— over  business  and  politics — and 
coo  much  disposed  to  exercise  that  power  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  freedom  and  equality  which 
should  prevail  in  a  republic,  to  be  allowed  to 


exist  in  our  country.  But  I  knew  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  poll  down:  we  must  build  up  alsa 
The  men  of  1811  had  committed  a  &tal  error, 
when  most  wisely  refusing  to  re-charter  the  in- 
stitution of  that  day,  they  &i]ed  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  its  currency,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  local  banks,  whose  inadequacy  speedily  made 
a  call  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  I  felt  that  error  must  be  avoided— that 
another  currency  of  general  circulation  must  be 
provided  to  replace  its  notes ;  and  I  saw  that 
currency  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  constitution, 
then  an  ideal  currency  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  totally  banished  for  many  years  by 
the  erroneous  valuation  adopted  in  the  time  of 
Gen.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
proposed  to  revive  that  currency,  and  brought 
it  forward  at  the  oondusion  of  my  first  speech 
(February,  1831)  against  the  Bank,  thus: 

^  I  am  willing  to  see  the  charter  expire,  with- 
out providing  any  substitute  for  the  present 
bank.  I  am  willing  to  see  the  currencnr  of  the 
federal  government  left  to  the  hard  money 
mentioned  and  intended  in  the  constitution ;  I 
am  willing  to  have  a  hard  money  government 
as  that  of  France  has  been  since  the  time  of 
oisignata  and  mandats.  Every  species  of  pa- 
per mipht  bo  left  to  the  State  authorities,  un 
recognized  by  the  federal  government,  and  only 
touched  by  it  for  its  own  convenience  when 
equivalent  to  gold  and  silver.  Such  a  currency 
filled  France  with  the  precious  metals,  wher 
England,  with  her  overgrown  bank,  was  a  prey 
to  &1  the  evils  of  unconvertible  paper.  It  fur- 
nished money  enough  for  the  imperial  govern- 
ment when  the  population  of  the  empire  was 
three  times  more  numerous,  and  the  expense 
of  government  twelve  times  greater,  than  the 
population  and  expenses  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  when  France  possessed  no  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  was  destitute  of  the  exports  which 
command  the  specie  of  other  countries.  The 
United  States  possess  gold  mines,  now  yield- 
ing half  a  million  per  annum,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  equalling  those  of  Peru.  But  this  is 
not  the  beist  dependence.  We  have  what  is  su- 
perior to  mines,  namely,  the  exports  which  com- 
mand the  money  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  food  which  sustains  lif&  and  the  raw  mate- 
ritds  which  sustain  manufactures.  Gold  and 
silver  is  the  best  currency  for  a  republic;  it 
suits  the  men  of  middle  propert;^  and  the  work- 
ing people  best ;  and  if  I  was  going  to  establish 
a  working  man's  party,  it  should  be  on  the  ba- 
sis of  hard  money: — a  hard  money  party, 
against  a  paper  party." 

In  the  speech  which  I  delivered,  I  quoted  co- 
piously from  British  speakers — ^not  the  brilliant 
rhetoricians)  but  the  practical,  sensible,  upright 
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business  men,  to  whom  countries  ure  usually  in- 
debted for  idl  beneficial  legislation :  the  Sir  Hen- 
ry Pamells,  the  Mr.  Joseph  Humes,  the  Mr. 
Edward  Elllces,  the  Sir  William  Pnlteneys;  and 
men  of  that  dass,  legislating  for  the  practical 
concerns  of  life,  and  merging  the  orator  in  the 
man  of  business. 

THfi  SP££CH — ^EXTRACTS. 

^'Mr.  Benton  commenced  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  application  for  the  leaye  he  was  about 
to  ask,  with  a  justification  of  himself  for  bringing 
forward  the  question  of  renewal  at  this  time, 
when  the  charter  had  still  five  years  to  run ; 
and  bottomed  his  Tindication  chiefly  on  the 
right  he  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was  un- 
der to  answer  certain  reports  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  made  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  relative  to  the  bank,  which  he 
had  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  former  sessions, 
and  which  reports  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  answering.  He  said  it  had  been  his  fortune, 
or  chance,  some  three  years  ago,  to  submit  a  re- 
solution in  relation  to  the  undrawn  balances  of 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  to 
accompany  it  with  some  poor  remarks  pf  un&r 
YorabJe  implication  to  the  future  existence  of 
that  institution.  My  resolution  [said  Mr.  B.] 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  onTinance,  who 
made  a  report  decidedly  adverse  to  all  my  views, 
and  eminently  fiivorable  to  the  bank,  both  as  a 
present  and  future  institution.  This  report  came 
on  the  13th  of  May^  just  fourteen  days  before 
the  conclusion  of  a  six  months'  session,  when  all 
was  hurry  and  precipitation  to  terminate  the 
business  on  hand,  and  when  there  was  not  the 
least  chance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  consideration  of  any  new  subject. 
The  report  was,  therefore,  laid  upon  the  table 
unanswered,  but  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  in  extra  numbers,  and  widely 
diffused  over  the  country  by  means  of  the  news- 
paper press.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  it  being  irregular  to  cidl  fbr  the  consid- 
eration of  the  past  report,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity to  b^in  anew,  and  accordingly  submitted 
my  resolution  a  second  time,  and  that  quite 
early  in  the  session ;  say  on  the  first  day  of 
January.  It  was  my  wish  and  request  that  this 
resolution  might  be  discussed  in  the  Senate,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  was  difierent,  and 
a  second  reference  of  it  was  made  to  the  Finance 
Gommittee.  A  second  report  of  the  same  purport 
with  the  first  was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  what 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  course  was 
this ;  that  this  second  report  should  not  come 
in  until  the  20th  day  of  February,  just  fourteen 
days  agun  before  the  end  of  the  session,  for  it 
was  then  the  short  session,  and  the  Senate  as 
much  pinched  as  before  for  time  to  finish  the 
business  on  hand.  No  answer  could  be  made  to 
it)  but  the  report  was  printed,  with  the  former 
nport  appended  to  it ;  and  thus,  united  like  the 


Siamese  twins,  and  with  the  apparent,  bat  not 
real  sanction  <k  the  Senate,  they  went  forth  to* 
gether  to  make  the  tour  or  the  Union  in  the  oo< 
lumns  of  the  newspaper  press.  Thus,  I  was  a 
second  time  out  of  court ;  a  second  time  non- 
suited for  want  of  a  replication,  when  there 
was  no  time  to  file  one.  I  had  intended  to  be- 
gin de  nofVOy  and  for  the  third  time,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  ensuing  session ;  but,  happily,  was  an- 
ticipated and  prevented  by  the  annual  message 
of  the  new  President  [General  Jackson],  whidi 
brought  this  question  of  renewing  the  bank 
charter  directly  before  Congress.  A  r^rence 
of  this  part  of  the  message  was  made,  of  course, 
to  the  Finance  Committee :  the  committee,  of 
course,  agun  reported,  and  with  increased  ardor, 
in  &vor  of  the  bank.  Unhappily  this  third  re- 
port, which  was  an  amplification  and  reiteration 
of  the  two  former,  did  not  come  in  until  the  ses- 
sion was  four  months  advanced,  and  when  the 
time  of  the  Senate  had  become  engrossed,  and  its 
attention  absorbed,  by  tiie  numerous  and  impor- 
tant subjects  which  had  accumulated  upon  the 
calendar.  Printing  in  extra  numbers,  general 
circulation  through  the  newspaper  press,  and  no 
answer,  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  third  refer- 
ence to  the  Finance  Committee.  Thus  was  I 
nonsuited  fc^  the  third  time.  The  fourth  ses- 
sion has  now  come  round ;  the  same  subject  is 
again  before  the  same  conmiittee  on  the  refer- 
ence of  the  part  of  the  President's  second  annual 
message  which  relates  to  the  bank ;  and,  doubt- 
less, a  fourth  report  of  the  same  import  with  the 
three  preceding  ones,  may  be  expected.  But 
when  ?  is  the  question.  And,  as  I  caimot  answer 
that  question,  and  the  session  is  now  two  thirds 
advanced,  and  as  I  have  no  disposition  to  be  cut 
off  for  the  fourth  time,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
create  an  occasion  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments, 
by  asking  leave  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution, 
adverse  to  the  tenor  of  all  the  reports,  and  to 
give  my  reasons  against  them,  while  supporting 
my  application  for  the  leave  den^anded;  a  course 
of  proceeding  which  is  just  to  myself  and  unjust 
to  no  one,  since  idl  are  at  liberty  to  answer  me. 
These  are  my  personal^reasons  for  this  step,  and 
a  part  of  my  answer  to  the  objection  that  I  have 
bi^n  too  soon.  The  conduct  of  the  bank,  and 
its  friends,  constitutes  the  second  branch  of  my 
justification.  It  is  certainly  not  *  too  soon '  for 
them,  judging  by  their  conduct,  to  engage  in  the 
question  of  renewing  the  bank  charter.  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  they  all  seem  to  be  of  one  ao- 
cord  on  th^  point  Three  reports  of  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate,  and  one  from  a  conunittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  renewal ;  and  all  these  reports, 
instead  of  being  laid  away  for  future  '.se — ^in- 
stead of  being  stuck  in  pigeon  holes,  ana  labelled 
for  future  attention,  as  things  coming  forth  pre- 
maturely, and  not  wanted  for  present  service — 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  universally  reoeited 
by  tne  bank  and  its  mends,  in  one  great  tenmet 
of  applause;  greeted  with  every  species  or  ao- 
daination ;  reprinted  in  most  of  the  papers,  md 
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ereiy  effort  made  to  giye  the  widest  diffiision, 
and  the  highest  effect,  to  the  arguments  they 
contain.  In  addition  to  this,  and  at  the  present 
session,  within  a  few  days  pMst,  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  exposition  of  the  anairs  of  the  Bank 
haye  been  printed  by  order  of  the  two  HousefiL  a 
thing  never  before  done,  and  now  intended  to  bla- 
zon the  merits  of  the  bank.  FMr.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, here  expressed  some  olssent  to  this  state- 
ment ;  but  Mr.  B.  a£Srmed  its  correctness  in  sub- 
stance if  not  to  the  letter,  and  continued.]  This 
does  not  look  as  if  the  iMtnk  advocates  thought 
it  was  too  soon  to  discuss  the  question  of  renew- 
ing the  charter;  and,  upon  this  exhibition  of 
their  sentiments,  I  shall  rest  the  assertion  and 
the  proof,  that  they  do  not  think  so.  The  third 
branch  or  my  justmcation  rests  upon  a  sense  of 
public  duty ;  upon  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and 
advantageous  to  the  people  in  general,  uid  to  the 
debtors  and  stockholders  of  the  bank  in  particu- 
lar. The  renewal  of  the  charter  is  a  question 
which  concerns  the  people  at  lar^ ;  and  if  they 
are  to  have  any  hand  in  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion— if  they  are  even  to  know  what  is  done  be- 
fore it  is  done,  it  is  high  time  that  they  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  should  understand 
each  other's  mind  upon  it.  The  charter  has  but 
five  years  to  run ;  and  if  renewed  at  dl,  will 
probably  be  at  some  short  period,  say  two  or 
three  years,  before  the  time  is  oul^  and  at  any 
time  sooner  that  a  chance  can  be  seen  to  gallop 
the  renewal  through  Congress.  The  people, 
therefore,  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  they  mean  to 
have  any  hand  in  the  decision  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. To  the  bank  itself,  it  must  be  advantage- 
ous, at  least,  if  not  desirable,  to  know  its  fate  at 
once,  that  it  may  avoid  (if  tnere  is  to  be  no  re- 
newal) the  trouble  and  expense  of  multiplying 
branches  upon  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  the 
risk  and  inconvenience  of  extending  loans  be- 
yond the  term  of  its  existence.  To  the  debtors 
upon  mortgages,  and  indefinite  acconmiodations, 
it  must  be  also  advantageous,  if  not  desirable,  to 
be  notified  in  advance  of  the  end  of  their  in- 
dulgences: 80  that,  to  every  interest,  public 
and  private,  political  and  pecuniary,  general 
and  particular,  full  discussion,  and  seasonable 
decision,  is  just  and  proper. 

"  I  hold  myself  justified,  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  reasons  given,  for  proceeding  in  my  present 
application ;  but,  as  example  is  sometimes  more 
authoritative  than  reason,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  produce  one,  which  is  as  high  in  point  of  au- 
thority as  it  is  appropriate  in  point  of  applica- 
tion, and  which  happens  to  fit  the  case  before 
the  Senate  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  made 
for  it.  I  speak  of  what  has  lately  been  done  in 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  so  happens, 
that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to 
expire,  upon  its  own  limitation,  nearly  about 
the  same  time  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  namely,  in  the  year  1833 ; 
and  as  &x  back  as  1824,  no  less  than  nine  years 
before  its  expiration,  the  question  of  its  renewal 
was  debated,  and  that  with  great  freedom,  in 


the  British  House  of  Commons.  I  will  read 
some  extracts  from  that  debate,  as  the  fidrest 
way  of  presenting  the  example  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  to  my- 
self the  advantage  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  British  statesman. 

The  Extracts. 

"  *  Sir  Henry  Pamell. — ^The  House  should  no 
longer  delay  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  expe- 
diency of  renewing  the  charter  of  tiie  Bank  tt 
England.  Heretofore^  it  had  been  the  regular 
custom  to  renew  the  charter  several  years  before 
the  existing  charter  had  expired.  The  last  re- 
newal was  made  when  the  existii^  charter  had 
eleven  years  to  run :  the  present  chuter  had 
nine  years  only  to  continue,  and  he  felt  very 
anxious  to  prevent  the  making  of  any  agreement 
between  the  government  and  the  buik  for  a  re- 
newal^ without  a  full  examination  of  the  policy 
of  agam  conferring  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
any  exclusive  privilege.  The  practice  had  been 
for  government  to  make  a  secret  arrangement 
with  the  bank;  to  subnut  it  immediately  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  bank  for  their  approba- 
tion, and  to  call  upon  the  House  the  next  day 
to  confirm  it,  without  affording  any  opportunity 
of  fiur  deliberation.  So  much  information  had 
been  obtained  upon  the  banking  trade,  and  upon 
the  nature  of  currency  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
that  it  was  particularly  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  full  investigation  of  the  policy  of  renewing  the 
bank  charter  before  any  negotiation  should  be 
entered  upon  between  the  government  and  the 
bank ;  and  he  trusted  the  ^vemment  would  not 
commence  any  such  negotiation  until  the  sense 
of  Parliament  had  been  taken  on  this  important 
subject' 

"  *  Mr.  Hume  said  it  was  of  very  great  impor- 
tance that  his  majesty's  ministers  should  take 
inuneddate  steps  to  free  themselves  from  the 
trammels  in  which  they  hqd  long  been  held  by 
the  bank.  As  the  interest  of  money  was  now 
'nearly  on  a  level  with  what  it  was  when  the 
bank  lent  a  large  sum  to  government,  he  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not  lis- 
ten to  any  application  for  a  renewal  of  the  bank 
charter,  but  would  pay  off  every  shilling  that 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  baoik.  ***** 
Let  the  country  gentiemen  recollect  that  the 
bank  was  now  acting  as  pawn-broker  on  a  large 
scale^  and  lending  money  on  estates,  a  system 
entirely  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of 
that  institution.  ******  He  hoped,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  charter,  that  a  regular  in 
quiry  would  be  made  into  the  whole  subject. ' 

"  'Mr.  Edward  Ellice.  It  (the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) is  a  great  monopolizing  body,  enjoying 
privileges  which  belonged  to  no  other  corpora^ 
tion,  and  no  other  class  of  his  miyesty's  suh< 
jects.  *******  He  hoped  that  the  exclu- 
sive charter  would  never  again  be  granted ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  bank  during  th'^  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  would  make  govemm  *t  very 
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cautious  how  they  entertained  any  such  propo- 
sitions. The  ri^t  honorable  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  [Mr.  Robinson]  had  protested  against 
the  idea  of  straming  any  point  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank ;  he  thought,  howeTer,  that  the  bank 
had  very  little  to  complain  o^  when  their  stock, 
Biter  all  their  past  profits,  was  at  238.' 

"  *  The  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer  depre- 
cated the  discussion,  as  leading  to  no  practical 
result.' 

"'Mr.  Alexander  Baring  objected  to  it  as 
ppemature  and  unnecessary/ 

"  Sir  William  Pulteney  (in  another  debate). 
The  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  present  bank 
have  proceeded  from  the  long  habit  of  consider- 
ing it  as  a  sort  of  pillar  which  nothing  can 
shake.  *****  ♦  *  The  bank  has 
been  supported,  and  is  still  supported,  by  the 
fear  and  terror  which,  by  means  of  its  mono- 
poly, it  has  had  the  power  to  inspire.  It  is 
weU  known,  that  there  is  hardly  an  extensive 
trader,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  banker,  either  in 
London,  or  at  a  distance  from  it,  to  whom  the 
bank  could  not  do  a  serious  injury,  and  could 
often  bring  on  even  insolvency.  *  ♦  *  *  * 
I  consider  the  power  given  by  the  monopoly  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  ^l  other  despotic  power, 
which  corrupts  the  despot  as  much  as  it  cor- 
rupts the  slave.  **  ****Itisin 
the  nature  of  man,  that  a  monopoly  must  neces- 
sarily be  ill-conducted.  *♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Whatever  language  the  [private]  bankers  may 
feel  themselves  obliged  to  hold,  yet  no  one  can 
believe  that  they  have  any  satis&ction  in  being, 
and  continuing,  under  a  dominion  which  has 
proved  so  grievous  and  so  disastrous.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  I  can  never  believe  that  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  this  country  will  prove 
unwilling  to  emancipate  themselves,  if  they  can 
do  it  without  risking  the  resentment  of  the 
bank.  No  man  in  France  was  heard  to  com- 
plain, openly,  of  the  Bastile  while  it  existed. 
The  merchants  and  bankers  of  this  country 
have  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  and  will  be  hap- 
py to  relieve  themselves  from  a  situation  of 
perpetual  terror,  if  they  could  do  it  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  interest' 

'^  Here  is  authority  added  to  reason — ^the  force 
of  a  great  example  added  to  the  weight  of  un- 
answerable reasons,  in  &vor  of  early  discussion ; 
so  that,  I  trust,  I  have  efiectually  put  aside  that 
old  and  convenient  objection  to  the  Uime,' 
that  most  flexible  and  accommodating  objection, 
which  applies  to  all  seasons,  and  aU  subjects, 
and  is  just  as  available  for  cutting  off  a  late  de- 
bate, because  it  is  too  late,  as  it  is  for  stifling  an 
early  one^  because  it  is  too  earlv. 

''But,  It  is  said  that  the  debate  will  injure 
the  stockholders ;  that  it  depreciates  the  ^ue 
of  their  property,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  Bjport 
with  the  vest^  rights  of  individuids.  This 
complaint,  supposing  it  to  come  from  the  stock- 
holders themselves,  is  both  absurd  and  ungrate- 
(uL    It  ''«!  absurd,  because  the  stockholders^  at 

Hat  80  many  of  them  as  are  not  foreigners, 


must  have  known  when  they  accepted  a  chartef 
of  limited  duration,  that  the  approach  of  its 
expiration  would  renew  the  debate  upon  the 
proprietor  of  its  existence;  that  every  citizen 
had  a  right,  and  every  public  man  was  under 
an  obligation,  to  declare  his  sentiments  freely ; 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  charter,  nume- 
rous as  its  peculiar  privileges  were,  to  exempt 
the  bank  ftom  that  freedom  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing, which  extends  to  all  our  public  afiairs; 
and  that  the  charter  was  not  to  be  renewed 
here,  as  the  Bank  of  England  charter  had  for- 
merly been  renewed,  by  a  private  arrangement 
among  its  friends,  suddenly  produced  in  Con- 
gress, and  galloped  through  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  The  American  part  of 
the  stockholders  ^for  I  would  not  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  the  roreigners)  must  have  known 
all  tnis ;  and  known  it  when  they  accepted  the 
charter.  They  accepted  it,  subject  to  this  known 
consequence;  and^  therefore,  the  complaint 
about  injuring  their  property  is  absurd.  That 
it  is  ungratdul,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
will  reflect  upon  the  great  privil^es  which 
these  stockholders  will  miveeinoyed  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  large  profits  they  have  already 
derived  from  their  charter.  They  have  been 
dividing  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  unless  when 
prevented  by  their  own  mismanagement;  and 
have  laid  up  a  real  estate  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  for  future  division;  and  the  money 
which  has  done  these  handsome  things,  instead 
of  being  diminished  or  impaired  in  the  process, 
is  still  worth  largely  upwards  of  one  hundrea 
cents  to  the  dollar :  say,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five cents.  For  the  peculiar  privileges  which 
enabled  them  to  make  these  profits,  the  stock- 
holders ought  to  be  grateful :  but,  like  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  highly  &vored  with  undu« 
benefits,  they  mistake  a  privil^e  for  a  right — ^a 
&vor  for  a  duty — and  resent,  as  an  attack  upon 
their  property,  a  refusal  to  prolong  their  undue 
advantages.  There  is  no  ground  for  these  com- 
plaints, but  for  thanks  and  benedictions  rather, 
for  permitting  the  bank  to  live  out  its  number- 
ed days!  That  institution  has  forfeited  its 
charter.  It  may  be  shut  up  at  any  hour.  It 
lives  from  day  to  day  by  the  indulgence  of  those 
whom  it  daily  attacks ;  and.  if  any  one  is  igno- 
rant of  this  &ct,  let  him  look  at  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  against  Owens  and 
others,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  re- 
ported in  the  2d  Peters. 

"  [Here  Mr.  B.  read  a  part  of  this  case,  show- 
ing that  it  was  a  case  of  usury  at  the  rate  of 
forty-six  per  cent  and  that  Mr.  Seri^eant,  coun- 
sel for  the  bank,  resisted  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
expose  the  charter  of  the  bank  to  forfeiture ; 
and  that  the  decision  was,  nevertheless,  given 
upon  that  ground ;  so  that  the  bank,  being  con- 
victed of  taking  usury,  in  violation  of  its  chap- 
ter, was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  its  charter,  at 
any  time  that  a  $cire  facias  should  issue  against 
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"Mr.  B.  resamed.  Before  I  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  I  wish  to  be  in- 
dalged  in  adverting  to  a  rule  or  principle  of 
paruamentary  practice,  which  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  now  in  order  to  ayoid  the  possi- 
bility of  any  necessity  for  recurring  to  it  here- 
after. It  IB  the  rule  which  forbids  any  member 
to  be  present — ^which,  in  &ct,  requires  him  to 
withdraw — during  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion in  which  his  private  interest  may  be  con- 
cerned; and  authorizes  the  expurgation  from 
the  Journal  of  any  yote  which  may  have  been 
given  under  the  predicament  of  an  interested 
motive.  I  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  may  read  the  rule  to  which  I  allude. 

^  [The  Secretary  read  the  following  rule :] 

^  ^Where  the  private  interests  of  a  memoer 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question,  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest  has 
appeared^  his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even 
after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not  only 
to  the  laws  of  deoenqr.  but  to  the  fundamental 
prindples  of  the  social  compact,  which  denies 
to  any  man  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  it  is 
for  t£^  honor  of  the  House  that  this  rule,  of 
immemorial  observance,  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered ta' 

^  Pir$t :  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  renewal 
of  the  charterof  the  Bankof  the  United  States, 
because  I  look  upon  the  bank  as  an  institution 
too  great  and  powerful  to  be  tolerated  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  free  and  equal  laws.  Its  power  is 
that  of  the  purse ;  a  power  more  potent  than 
that  of  the  sword  $  and  this  power  it  possesses 
to  a  d^ree  and  extent  that  will  enable  this 
bank  to  draw  to  itself  too  much  of  the  political 
power  of  this  Union ;  and  too  much  of  the  in- 
dividual property  of  the  citizens  of  these  States. 
The  money  power  of  the  bank  is  both  direct 
and  indirect 

''[The  Vice-President  here  intimated  to  Mr. 
Benton  that  he  was  out  of  order,  and  had  not  a 
right  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  bank  upon 
tl^  motion  which  he  had  made.  Mr.  Benton 
begged  pardon  of  the  Vice-President,  and  re- 
spectfully insisted  that  he  was  in  order,  and  had 
a  right  to  proceed.  He  said  he  was  proceeding 
upon  the  parliamentary  rule  of  asking  leave  to 
bring  in  a  point  resolution^  and,  'm  doing  which, 
he  had  a  n^ht  to  state  his  reasons,  wmch  rea- 
sons constituted  his  speech;  that  the  motion 
was  debatable,  and  the  whole  Senate  might 
answer  him.  The  Vice-President  then  direct 
Mr.  Benton  to  proceedJ[ 

"Mr.  B.  resmned.  The  direct  power  of  the 
bank  is  now  prodigious,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  must  speedily  become 
boundless  and  uncontrollable.  The  bank  is  now 
authorized  to  own  effects,  lands  inclusive,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
millions  more.  This  makes  ninety  millions ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this  vast  sum,  there  is  an 
fipening  for  an  unlimited  increase :  for  there  is 
a  dispensation  in  the  charter  to  issue  as  many 


more  notes  as  Congress,  by  law,  may  permit. 
This  opens  the  door  to  boundless  emissions ;  for 
what  can  be  more*  unbounded  than  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  successive  Congresses?  The  indi- 
rect power  of  the  bank  cannot  be  stated  in  fig- 
ures ;  but  it  can  be  shown  to  be  immense.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  the  keeping  of  the  public 
moneys,  now  amounting  to  twenty-six  muliona 
per  annum  (the  Post  Office  Department  in- 
cluded), and  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  undrawn 
balances,  large  enough  to  constitute,  in  them- 
selves, tne  capital  of  a  great  State  bank.  In 
the  next  plaoe^  its  promissory  notes  are  receiv- 
able, by  law,  in  purchase  of  idl  property  owned 
by  the  United  States,  and  in  payment  of  all 
debts  due  them;  and  this  may  increase  its 
power  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue,  by 
creating  a  demand  for  its  notes  to  that  amount 
In  the  third  plaoa  it  wears  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  nas  the  federal  government 
for  a  partner ;  and  this  name,  and  this  partner- 
shipj  identifies  the  credit  of  the  bank  with  the 
credit  of  the  Union.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is 
armed  with  authority  to  disparage  and  dLscred- 
it  the  notes  of  other  banks,  by  excluding  them 
from  all  payments  to  the  United  States ;  and 
this,  added  to  all  its  other  powers,  direct  and 
indirect,  makes  this  institution  the  uncontroll- 
able monarch  of  the  moneyed  system  of  the 
Union.  To  whom  is  all  this  power  granted  ?  To 
a  company  of  private  individuals,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  and  the  mass  of  them  residing  in  a 
remote  and  narrow  comer  of  the  Union,  uncon- 
nected by  any  sympathy  with  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  Great  Valley,  in  which  the  natural  power 
of  this  Union — ^the  power  of  numbers — will  be 
found  to  reside  long  before  the*  renewed  term 
of  a  second  charter  would  expire.  By  whom 
is  all  this  power  to  be  exercised  ?  By  a  direc- 
tory of  seven  ([it  may  beV  governed  by  a  major- 
ity, of  four  (it  may  be) ;  and  none  of  these 
elected  by  the  people,  or  responsible  to  them. 
Where  is  it  to  be  exercised?  At  a  single  dty, 
distant  a  thousand  miles  from  some  of  the 
States,  receiving  the  produce  of  none  of  them 
(except  one) ;  no  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  any 
of  them  ^except  one) ;  no  commerce  with  the 
people ;  with  branches  in  every  State ;  and  every 
branch  subject  to  the  secret  and  absolute  orders 
of  the  supreme  central  head :  thus  constituting 
a  system  of  centralism,  hostile  to  the  federative 
principle  of  our  Union,  encroaching  upon  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  States,  and  organized 
upon  a  principle  to  ^ve  the  highest  effect  to  the 
greatest  power.  This  mass  of  power,  thus  con- 
centrated, thus  ramified,  and  thus  directed,  must 
necessarily  become,  under  a  prolonged  existence, 
the  absolute  monopolist  of  American  money,  the 
sole  manufacturer  of  paper  currency,  and  the 
sole  authority  (for  authority  it  will  be)  to  which 
the  federal  government,  the  State  governments, 
the  great  cities,  corporate  bodies,  merchants, 
traders,  and  every  private  citizen,  must,  of  ne- 
cessity apply,  for  eveiy  loan  which  their  exigen* 
des  may  demand.    *The  rich  ruleth  the  poor, 
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and  the  borrower  is  the  senrant  of  the  lender.' 
Such  are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  if  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  admitted  of  corroboration, 
the  history  of  the  world  is  at  hand  to  give  it. 
But  I  will  not  cite  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
one  eminent  example  only,  and  that  of  a  nature 
so  high  and  commanding,  as  to  include  all  others ; 
and  BO  near  and  reoen^  as  to  be  directly  appli- 
cable to  our  own  situation.  I  speak  of  what 
happened  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1795, 
when  the  Bank  of  England,  by  a  brief  and  un- 
ceremonious letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  such  as  a  miser 
would  write  to  a  prodigal  in  a  pinch,  gave  the 
proof  of  what  a  great  moneyed  power  could  do, 
and  would  do,  to  promote  its  own  interest,  in  a 
crisis  of  national  alarm  and  difficulty.  I  will 
read  the  letter.  It  is  exceedingly  short;  for 
after  the  compliments  are  omitted,  there  are  but 
three  lines  of  it  It  is,  in  £eu^  about  as  long  as 
a  sentence  of  execution,  leaving  out  the  prayer 
of  the  judge.    It  runs  thus : 

^^  ^  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Oourt  of  Directors  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  settle 
his  arrangements  of  finances  for  the  present 
year,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  depend  upon  any 
further  assistance  from  them,  beyond  what  is 
already  agreed  for.' 

^Such  were  the  words  of  this  memorable 
note,  sufficiently  explicit  and  intelligible ;  but 
to  appreciate  it  fully,  we  must  know  what  was 
the  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  ? 
Remember  it  was  the  year  1795,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  than  which  a  more  porten- 
tous one  never  opened  upon  the  British  em- 
pire. The  war  with  the  French  republic  had 
been  raging  for  two  years;  Spun  had  just  de- 
clared war  agunst  Great  Britain ;  Ireland  was 
bursting  into  rebellion ;  the  fleet  in  the  Nore 
was  in  open  mutiny ;  and  a  cry  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  resounded 
through  the  land.  It  was  a  season  of  alarm 
and  consternation,  and  of  imminent  actual  danger 
to  Great  Britain;  and  this  was  the  moment 
which  the  Bank  selected  to  notify  the  minister 
that  no  more  loans  were  to  be  expected !  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  notification  1  It  was  to 
paralyze  the  government,  and  to  subdue  the 
minister  to  the  purposes  of  the  bank.  From 
that  day  forth  Mr.  Pitt  became  the  minister  of 
the  baidc ;  and,  before  two  years  were  out,  he 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  departments 
of  government,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
the  Privy  Council,  to  his  own  slavish  condition. 
He  stopped  the  specie  payments  of  the  bank, 
and  made  its  notes  the  lawful  currency  of  the 
land.  In  1797  he  obtained  an  order  in  cojimcil 
for  this  purpose ;  in  the  same  year  an  act  of 
parliament  to  confirm  the  order  for  a  month, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  acts  to  continue  it  for 
twenty  years.  This  was  the  reign  of  the  bank. 
For  twenty  years  it  was  a  dominant  power  in 
England ;  and,  during  that  disastrous  period,  the 
public  debt  was  increased  about  £400,000^000 
sterling,  equal  nearly  to  two  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  by  paper  loans   from  a 


bank  which,  according  to  its  own  dedarations^ 
had  not  a  shilling  to  Tend  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  I  I  omit  the  rest  I  say  nothing 
of  the  general  subjugation  of  the  country  banks, 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  the  decline  in  wages, 
the  increase  of  crimes  and  taxes,  the  multipli- 
cation of  lords  and  beggars,  and  the  frightful  de- 
moralization of  society.  I  omit  all  this.  I  only 
seize  the  prominent  figure  in  the  picture:  that 
of  a  government  arrested  in  the  midst  or  war 
and  danger  by  the  veto  of  a  moneyed  corpora- 
tion ;  and  only  permitted  to  go  on  upon  condi- 
tion of  assuming  the  odium  of  stopping  specie 
payments,  and  sustaining  the  promissory  notes 
of  an  insolvent  bank,  as  the  lawful  currency 
of  the  land.  This  single  feature  suffices  to  fix 
the  character  of  the  times ;  for  when  the  gov- 
ernment becomes  the  ^  servant  of  the  lender,' 
the  people  themselves  become  its  slaves.  Cannot 
the^ank  of  the  United  States,  if  re-chartered, 
act  in  the  same  way?  It  certainly  can,  ana 
just  as  certainly  will,  when  time  and  opportu- 
nity shall  serve,  and  interest  may  prompt  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  gentlemen  may  oome  for- 
ward, and  vaunt  the  character  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  proclaim  it  too  just  and  mer- 
ciful to  oppress  the  state.  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  repudiate  both  the  pledge  and  the  praise. 
The  securi^  is  insufficient,  and  the  encomium 
belongs  to  Constantinople.  There  were  enough 
such  in  the  British  Parliament  the  year  before, 
nay,  the  dav  before  the  bank  stopped ;  yet  their 
pledges  and  praises  neither  prevented  the  stop- 
page, nor  made  good  the  damage  that  ensued. 
There  were  gentlemen  in  our  Congress  to  pledge 
themselves  in  1810  for  the  then  expiring  bank, 
of  which  the  one  now  existing  is  a  second  and 
deteriorated  edition ;  and  if  their  securityship 
had  been  accepted,  and  the  old  bank  re-charter- 
ed, we  should  have  seen  this  government  greet- 
ed with  a  note,  about  August,  1814 — about  the 
time  the  British  were  burning  this  capitol — of 
the  same  tenor  with  the  one  received  by  the 
younger  Pitt  in  the  year  1795  j  for.  it  is  incon- 
testable, that  that  bank  was  owned  bv  men  who 
would  have  glorified  in  arresting  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  war  itselfl  for  want  of  money. 
Happily,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Jefier- 
son,  under  the  providence  of  God^  prevented 
that  infamy  and  ruin,  by  preventmg  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  bank  chiuter. 

^  Secondly.  I  object  to  the  contiinuanoe  of  this 
bank,  because  its  tendencies  are  dangerous  and 
pernicious  to  the  government  and  the  people. 

"  What  are  the  tendencies  of  a  great  moneyed 
power,  connected  with  the  government,  and 
controlling  its  fiscal  operations?  Are  they  not 
dangerous  to  everv  interest,  public  and  privati 
^-political  as  well  as  pecuniary  ?  I  say  thcv 
are ;  and  briefly  enumerate  the  heads  of  eaci 
mischie£ 

^^1.  Such  a  bank  tends  to  subjugate  the  gov 
emment,  as  I  have  alreadv  shown  in  the  histo 
ry  of  what  happened  to  the  British  minister  ii 
the  year  1795. 
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"  2.  It  tends  to  collusions  between  the  goy- 
emment  and  the  bank  in  the  terms  of  the  loans, 
as  has  been  fully  experienced  in  England  in  those 
frauds  upon  the  people,  and  insults  upon  the 
understacding,  called  three  per  cent,  loans^  in 
which  the  ^oyernmont,  for  about  £50  borrow 
ed,  became  liable  to  pay  £100. 

"  3.  It  tends  to  create  public  debt,  by  facilitat- 
ing public  loans,  and  substituting  unlimited 
supplies  of  paper^  for  limited  supplies  of  coin. 
The  British  debt  is  bom  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. That  bank  was  chartered  in  1694,  and 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  in  the  beginning, 
than  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  company  of  subscribers  to  a  goy- 
emment  loan.  The  loan  was  £1,200,000  ; 
the  interest  £80.000 ;  and  the  explenses  of 
management  £4,000.  And  this  is  the  birth 
and  origin,  the  germ  and  nucleus  of  that 
debt,  which  is  now  £900.000,000  (the  un- 
funded items  included),  wnich  bears  an  in- 
terest of  £30,000,000,  and  costs  £260,000  for 
AiiTiniil  management. 

^4  It  tends  to  beget  and  prolong  unnecessary 
wars,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  carrying  them 
on  without  recurrence  to  the  people.  England 
is  the  ready  example  for  this  calamity.  Her 
wars  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capet  Bourbons 
were  kept  up  by  loans  and  subsidies  created  out 
of  bank  paper.  The  people  of  England  had  no 
interest  in  these  wars,  which  cost  thetn  about 
£600,000,000  of  debt  in  twenty-fiye  years,  in 
addition  to  the  supplies  raised  within  the  year. 
The  kings  she  put  back  upon  the  French  throne 
were  not  able  to  sit  on  it.  Twice  she  put  them 
on ;  twice  they  tumbled  off  in  the  mud ;  and 
all  that  now  renuuns  of  so  much  sacrifice  of  life 
and  money  is,  the  debt,  which  is  eternal,  the 
taxes,  which  are  intolerable,  the  pensions  and 
titles  of  some  warriors,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
Capet  Bourbons,  who  are  returned  upon  their 
hands. 

"5.  It  tends  to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  for- 
tunes ;  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer ;  to  multiply  nabobs  and  paupers ;  and 
to  deepen  and  widen  the  gulf  which  separates 
Dives  from  Lazarus.  A  great  moneyed  power 
is  iayorable  to  great  capitalists ;  for  it  is  the 
principle  of  money  to  favor  money.  It  is  unfii- 
Torable  to  small  capitalists ;  for  it  is  the  princi- 
ple of  money  to  eschew  the  needy  and  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  injurious  to  the  laboring  classes ; 
because  they  receive  no  fJavors^  and  have  the 
price  of  the  property  they  wish  to  acquire 
raised  to  the  paper  maximum,  while  wages  re- 
main at  the  silver  minimum. 

'^  6.  It  tends  to  make  and  to  break  fortunes,  by 
the  flux  and  reilux  of  paper.  Profuse  issues, 
and  sadden  contractions,  perform  this  opera- 
tion, which  can  be  repeated,  like  planetary  and 
pestilential  visitations,  in  every  cycle  of  so 
many  years ;  at  every  periodical  return,  trans- 
ferring millions  from  tne  actual  possessors  of 
proper^  to  the  Neptunes  who  preside  over  the 
£kiz  and  reflux  of  paper.  The  last  operation  of 
Vol.  I.— 13 


this  kind  performed  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
about  five  years  ago,  was  described  by  Mn 
Alexander  Baring,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  terms  which  are  entitled  to  the  knowledge 
and  remembrance  of  American  citizens.  I  will 
read  his  description,  which  is  brief,  but  impres- 
sive. After  describing  the  profuse  issues  of 
1823-24,  he  painted  the  reaction. in  the  follow- 
ing terms ; 

"  *  They,  therefore,  all  at  once,  gave  a  sudden 
jerk  to  the  horse  on  whose  neck  they  had  be- 
fore suffered  the  reins  to  hang  loose.  They 
contracted  their  issues  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  change  was  at  once  felt  throughout  the 
country.  A  few  days  before  that  no  one  knew 
what  to  do  with  his  money ;  nowj  no  one  knew 
where  to  get  it.  ♦  *  *  *  The  London  bankers 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  same  course 
towards  their  country  correspondents,  and  these 
again  towards  their  customers,  and  each  indi- 
vidual towards  his  debtor.  The  consequence 
was  obvious  in  the  late  panic.  Every  one, 
desirous  to  obtain  what  was  due  to  him,  ran  to 
his  banker,  or  to  any  other  on  whom  he  had  a 
claim ;  and  even  those  who  had  no  immediate 
use  for  their  money,  took  it  back,  and  let  it  lie 
unemployed  in  their  pockets,  thinking  it  unsafe 
in  others'  hands.  The  effect  of  this  alarm  was, 
that  houses  which  were  weak  went  immediately. 
Then  went  second  rate  houses;  and,  lastly, 
houses  which  were  solvent  went,  because  their 
securities  were  unavailable.  The  daily  calls  to 
which  each  individual  was  subject  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  assist  his  neighbor.  Men  were 
known  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  that,  too, 
without  finding  it,  who,  on  examination  of  their 
affairs,  were  proved  to  be  worth  200,000  pounds, 
— men,  too,  who  held  themselves  so  secure,  that, 
if  asked  six  months  before  whether  they  could 
contemplate  such  an  event,  they  would  have  said 
it  would  be  impossible,  imless  the  sky  should 
fall,  or  some  other  event  equally  improbable 
should  occur.* 

"  This  is  what  was  done  in  England  five  years 
ago,  it  is  what  may  be  done  here  in  every  five 
years  to  come,  if  the  bank  charter  is  renewed. 
Sole  dispenser  of  money,  it  cannot  omit  the 
oldest  and  most  obvious  means  of  amassing 
wealth  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  paper.  The 
game  wiU  be  in  its  own  hands,  and  the  only 
answer  to  be  ^ven  is  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded :  '  The  Sultan  is  too  just  and  merciful  to 
abuse  his  power.' 

"  Thirdly,  I  object  to  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, on  account  of  the  exclusive  privileges,  and 
anti-republican  monopoly,  which  it  gives  to  the 
stockholders.  It  gives,  and  that  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  to  a  company  of  individuals,  the  ex- 
clusive legal  privileges : 

^  1.  To  carry  on  the  trade  of  banking  upon 
the  revenue  and  credit^  and  in  the  name,  of  the 
United  States  of  Amenca. 

^  2.  To  pay  the  revenues  of  the  Union  in  their 
own  promissory  notes. 

<'3.  To  hold  the  moneys  of  the  United  States 
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•*n  deposit,  without  making  compensation  for  the 
undrawn  balances. 

"  4.  To  discredit  and  disparage  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  by  excluding  them  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  federal  revenue. 

"5.  To  hold  real  estate,  receive  rents,  and 
retain  a  body  of  tenantry. 

^'  6.  To  deal  in  pawns,  merchandise,  and  bills 
of  exchange. 

"  7.  To  establish  branches  in  the  States  with- 
out their  consent. 

"  8.  To  be  exempt  from  liability  on  the  failure 
of  the  bank. 

*  9.  To  have  the  United  States  for  a  partner. 

"  10.  To  have  foreigners  for  partners. 

'^  11.  To  be  exempt  from  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice  for  the  violations  of  their  charter. 

"12.  To  have  all  these  exclusive  privileges 
secured  to  them  as  a  monopoly,  in  a  pledge  of 
the  public  faith  not  to  grant  the  like  privileges 
to  any  other  company. 

"  These  are  the  privileges,  and  this  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  bank.  Now,  let  us  examiine  them, 
and  ascertain  their  effect  and  bearing.  Let  us 
contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  power  which 
they  create ;  and  ascertain  the  compatibility  of 
this  power  with  the*  safety  of  this  republican 
government,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its 
free  and  equal  constituents. 

"  1.  The  name,  the  credit,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  are  given  up  to  the  use  of 
this  company,  and  constitute  in  themselves  an 
immense  capital  to  bank  upon.  The  name  of 
the  United  States,  like  that  of  the  King,  is  a 
tower  of  strength ;  and  this  strong  tower  is  now 
an  outwork  to  defend  the  citadel  of  a  moneyed 
corporation.  The  credit  of  the  Union  is  incal- 
culable ;  and,  of  this  credit,  as  going  with  the 
name,  and  being  in  partnersnip  with  the  United 
States,  the  same  corporation  now  has  possession. 
The  revenues  of  the  Union  are  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  including  the  post-office ;  and  all 
this  is  so  much  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  bank, 
because  the  revenue  is  received  by  it,  and  is 
payable  in  its  promissory  notes. 

'^  2.  To  pay  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
in  their  own  notes,  xmtil  Congress,  by  law,  shall 
otherwise  direct.  This  is  a  part  of  the  charter, 
incredible  and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear. 
The  promissory  notes  of  tiie  bank  are  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  every  thing  the  United 
States  may  have  to  sell — in  discharge  of  every 
debt  due  to  her,  until  Congress,  by  law,  shall 
otherwise  direct;  so  that,  ii  this  bank,  like  its 
prototype  in  Engluid,  should  stop  payment^  its 
promissory  not^  would  still  be  receivable  at 
every  custom-house,  land-office,  post-office,  and 
by  every  collector  or  public  moneys,  throughout 
the  Union,  until  Congress  shall  meet,  pass  a 
repealing  law,  and  promulgate  the  repeal.  Other 
bulks  depend  upon  their  credit  for  the  receivar 
bility  of  their  notes ;  but  this  favored  institution 
has  law  on  its  side,  and  a  chartered  right  to 
compel  the  reception  of  its  paper  by  the  federal 
government.     The  immedurto  consequence  of 


this  extraordinary  privilege  is,  that  the  United 
States  becomes  virtually  bound  to  stand  security 
for  the  bank,  as  much  so  as  if  she  had  signed  a 
bond  to  that  ef^ct ;  and  must  stand  forward  to 
sustain  the  institution  in  all  emeigendes,  in 
order  to  save  her  ovm  revenue.  This  is  what 
has  already  happened,  some  ten  years  ago,  in 
the  early  progress  of  the  bank,  and  when  the 
immense  aid  given  it  by  the  federal  government 
enabled  it  to  survive  the  crisis  of  its  own  over- 
whelming mismanagement. 

3.  To  nold  the  moneys  of  the  United  States 
in  deposit  without  making  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  undrawn  balances. — This  is  a 
right  which  I  deny ;  but,  as  the  bank  cUdms  it, 
and,  what  is  more  material,  enjoys  it;  and  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
to  a  vast  extent  in  consequence  of  this  daim 
and  enjoyment,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  set  it 
down  to  the  account  of  the  bank.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  value  of  this  privilege,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  interest  of  the  community ;  and, 
in  the -first  place,  let  us  have  a  full  and  accurate 
view  of  the  amount  of  these  undrawn  balances, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  bank  to  the  pre- 
sent day.    Here  it  is !    Look !    Read ! 

"  See,  Mr.  Presidentwhat  masses  of  money, 
and  always  on  hand.  The  paper  is  covered  idl 
ovei' with  millions:  and  yet.  for  all  these  va^t 
sums,  no  interest  is  allowed ;  no  compensation 
is  made  to  the  United  States.  The  Bank  of 
Enghnd,  for  the  undrawn  balances  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  has  made  an  equitable  compensation 
to  the  British  government ;  namely,  a  perma- 
nent loan  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  three  millions  for  twenty  years, 
without  interest.  Yet,  when  I  mov^  for  a 
like  compensation  to  the  Untied  States,  the 
proposition  was  utterly  rejected  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  treated  as  an  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  charter  of  the  bank.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  incontestable,  that  the  United  States 
have  been  borrowing  these  undrawn  balances 
from  the  bank,  and  paying  an  interest  upon 
their  own  money.  I  think  we  can  identify  one 
of  these  loans.  Let  us  try.  In  May,  1824  Con- 
gress authorized  a  loan  of  fiTe  millions  of  doUars 
to  pay  the  awards  under  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
commonly  called  the  Florida  treaty.  The  bank 
of  the  United  States  took  that  loan,  and  paid 
the  money  for  the  United  States  in  January  and 
March,  1825.  In  looking  over  the  statement  of 
undrawn  balances,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
amounted  to  near  four  millions  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  and  six  millions  at  the  end  of  the  Becond 
quarter  of  that  year.  The  inference  is  irresist- 
ible, and  I  leave  every  senator  to  make  it ;  only 
adding,  that  we  have  paid  Q1,4G9.375  in  interest 
upon  that  loan,  either  to  the  bank  or  its  trans- 
ferrees.  This  is  a  strong  case ;  but  I  have  a 
stronger  one.  It  is  known  to  every  body,  that 
the  United  States  subscribed  seven  millions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  for  which  she 
gave  her  stock  note^  bearing  an  interest  of  fLye 
per  cent  per  annum.    I  have  a  statement  from 
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the  Register 'of  the  Treasury,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  up  to  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  the 
united  States  had  paid  four  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  inter- 
est upon  that  note ;  when  it  is  proved  hy  the 
statement  of  balances  exhibited,  that  the  United 
States,  for  the  whole  period  in  which  that  inter- 
est was  accruing,  had  the  half,  or  the  whole,  and 
once  the  double,  of  these  seven  millions  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank.  This  is  a  stronger  case  than 
that  of  the  five  million  loan,  but  it  is  not  the 
strongest  The  strongest  case  is  this:  in  the 
year  1817,  when  the  bank  went  into  operation, 
the  United  States  owed,  among  other  debts,  a 
sum  of  about  fourteen  millions  and  three-quar- 
ters, bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.  In 
the  same  year,  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  were  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress 
to  purchase  that  stock  at  sixty-five  per  cent., 
which  was  then  its  market  price.  Under  this 
authority,  the  amount  of  about  one  million  and 
a  half  was  purchased ;  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirteen  millions  and  a  quarter, 
has  continued  unpurchased  to  this  day;  and, 
after  costing  the  United  States  about  six  mil- 
lions in  interest  since  1817,  the  stock  has  risen 
about  four  millions  in  value;  that  is  to  say, 
from  sixty-five  to  nearly  ninety-five.  Now, 
here  is  a  clear  loss  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  United  States.  In  1817  she  could  have  paid 
oif  thirteen  millions  and  a  quarter  of  debt,  with 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars :  now,  after 
paying  six  millions  of  interest,  it  would  require 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  to  pay  off  the  same 
debt.  By  referring  to  the  statement  of  undrawn 
balances^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
had,  dunng  the  whole  year  1817,  an  average 
sum  of  above  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  being  a  million  and  a  half 
more  than  enough  to  have  bought  in  the  whole 
of  the  three  per  cent,  stock.  The  question, 
therefore,  naturally  comes  upL  why  was  it  not 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  tnese  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  authority 
contuned  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  that  year? 
Certainly  the  bank  needed  the  money ;  for  it 
was  just  getting  into  operation,  and  was  as  hard 
run  to  escape  &inkruptcy  about  that  time,  as 
any  hKDk  that  ever  was  saved  from  the  brink  of 
destruction.  This  is  the  largest  Injury  which 
we  have  susttuned.  on  account  of  accommodat- 
ing the  bank  witn  the  gratuitous  use  of  these 
vast  deposits.  But,  to  show  myself  impartial, 
I  will  now  state  the  smallest  case  of  injury 
that  has  come  within  my  knowledge :  it  is  the 
case  of  the  bonus  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  the  bank  was  to  pay  to  the  United 
States,  in  three  equal  instalments,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  its  charter.  Nominally,  this  6ontM  has 
been  paid,  but  out  of  what  moneys  ?  Certainly 
out  of  our  own ;  for  the  statement  shows  our 
money  was  there,  and  further,  shows  that  it  is 
still  there ;  for,  on  the  30th  day  of  Jime  Ust 
which  is  the  latest  return,  there  was  still 
^550,664  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  -which 


is  above  9750,000  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  bonu8. 

"  One  word  more  upon  the  subject  of  these 
balances.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I  made  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  4th  section  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  act  of  1817 ;  a  section  which  was  Intended 
to  limit  the  amount  of  surplus  money  which 
might  be  kept  in  the  treasury,  to  two  millions 
of  dollars ;  but,  by  the  power  of  construction, 
was  made  to  authorize  the  keeping  of  two  mil- 
lions in  addition  to  the  surplus.  T  wished  to 
repeal  this  section,  which  had  thus  been  con- 
strued into  the  reverse  of  its  intentiooL  and  to 
revive  the  first  section  of  the  Sinking  itmd  act 
of  1790,  which  directed  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
on  hand  to  be  applied,  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  M^  aipiment 
was  ^s;  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  keep 
any  surplus ;  that  the  revenue,  coming  in  as  fast 
as  it  went  out,  was  like  a  perennial  fountain, 
which  you  might  drain  to  the  last  drop,  and  not 
exhaust ;  for  tiie  place  of  the  last  drop  would  be 
supplied  the  instant  it  was  out.  And  I  sup- 
ported this  reasoning  by  a  reference  to  the 
annual  treasury  reports,  which  always  exhibit 
a  surplus  of  four  or  five  millions ;  and  which 
were  equally  in  the  treasury  the  whole  year 
round,  as  on  the  last  day  of  every  year.  This 
was  the  argument,  which  m  tact  availed  nothing-; 
but  now  I  have  mathematical  proof  of  the  truth 
of  my  position.  Look  at  this  statement  of 
balances ;  look  for  the  year  1819.  and  you  will 
find  but  three  hundred  thousand  aoUars  on  hand 
for  that  year;  look  still  lower  for  1821,  and  you 
will  find  this  balance  but  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  dollars.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Did  the  Government  stop?  Did 
the  wheels  of  the  State  chariot  cease  to  turn 
round  in  those  years  for  want  of  treasury  oil? 
Not  at  all.  Every  thing  went  on  as  well  as 
before ;  the  operations  of  the  treasury  were  as 
perfect  and  regular  in  those  two  years  of  insig- 
nificant balimcos,  as  in  1817  and  1818^  when  five 
and  ten  millions  were  on  hand.  This  is  proof; 
this  is  demonstration;  it  is  the  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  senses  which  condudes  argu- 
ment, and  dispels  uncertainty;  and,  as  my 
proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  4th  Section  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  act  of  1817  was  enacted  into  a 
law  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, a  vigilant  and  exemplary  officer,  I  trust 
that  the  repeal  will  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the 
bank  platter  will  be  wiped  as  clean  of  federal 
money  in  1831,  as  it  was  in  1821.  Such  dean- 
taking  from  that  dish  will  allow  two  or  three 
millions  more  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt ;  and  there  can  be  no  danger  in  taking  the 
last  doUar,  as  reason  and  experience  both  prove. 
Butj  to  quiet  every  apprehension  on  this  point 
to  silenee  the  last  su^stion  of  a  possibility  of 
any  temporary  deficit,  I  recur  to  a  provision 
contained  in  two  different  clauses  in  the  bank 
(Charter,  copied  from  an  amendment  in  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  expressly  made,  at 
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the  instance  of  the  minietry,  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  a  temporary  deficiency  in  the  annual 
reyenue.  The  English  provision  is  this;  that 
the  government  may  borrow  of  the  bank  half 
a  million  sterling,  at  any  time,  without  a  special 
act  of  parliament  to  authorize  it  The  provision 
in  our  charter  is  the  same,  with  the  smgle  sub- 
stitution of  dollars  for  pounds.  It  is,  in  words 
and  intention,  a  standing  authority  to  borrow 
that  limited  sum,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
preventing  a  constant  keeping  of  a  sum  of 
money  in  hand  as  a  reserve,  to  meet  contingen- 
cies which  hardly  ever  occur.  This  contingent 
authority  to  effect  a  small  loan  has  often  been 
used  in  England — ^in  the  United  States,  never; 
possibly,  because  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
It;  probably,  because  the  clause  was  copied 
mechanically  from  the  English  charter,  and 
without  the  perception  of  its  practical  baring. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  and 
prudent  provision,  such  as  all  governments 
should,  at  all  times,  be  clothed  with. 

^*-  If  any  senator  thinks  that  I  have  exagge- 
rated the  bjury  suffered  by  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  the  uncompensated  masses  or 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  I  am 
now  going  to  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong. 
I  am  going  to  prove  to  him  that  I  have  under- 
stated the  case;  that  I  have  purposely  kept 
hack  a  Uurge  part  of  it ;  and  that  justice  requires 
a  further  development.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
are  two  different  deposits  of  public  money  in  the 
bank ;  one  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  in  the  name  of  disbursing 
officers.  The  annual  average  of  the  former  has 
been  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  of  this  I  have  said  not  a  word.  But  the 
essential  character  of  both  deposits  is  the  same ; 
they  are  both  the  property  of  the  United  States ; 
both  permanent;  both  available  as  so  much 
capital  to  the  baiik ;  and  both  uncompensated. 

^^I  have  not  ascertained  the  average  of  these 
deposits  since  1817,  but  presume  it  may  equal 
the  amount  of  that  bonus  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  which  we  sold  the 
charter,  and  which  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  compliments  the  bank  for  paying  in 
three,  instead  of  seventeen,  annual  instalments ; 
and  shows  how  much  interest  they  lost  by  doing 
so.  Certainly,  this  was  a  disadvantage  to  the 
bank. 

^'  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  something  ominous  to  the  bank  in  this  contest 
for  compensation  on  the  undrawn  balances.  It 
is  the  very  way  in  which  the  struggle  began  in 
the  Britisn  Parliament  which  has  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  the  struggle  is  beginning  here. 
My  resolutions  of  two  and  three  years  ago  are 
the  causes  of  the  speech  which  you  now  hear; 
and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  some  others 
more  worthy  of  your  hearing,  which  will  come 
at  the  proper  time.  The  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  balances  is  now  mixing  itself  up  here, 
%B  in  England,  with  the  question  of  renewing 


the  charter;  and  the  two,  acting  together,  will 
fall  with  combined  weight  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  certainly  eventuate  here  as  they  did  there.  ' 

"■  4.  To  discredit  and  disparage  tl^  notes  of  all 
other  banks,  by  excluding  them  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  federal  revenue.  This  results  from 
the  collection — ^no,  not  the  collection,  but  the 
receipt  of  the  revenue  having  been  communicated 
to  the  bank,  and  along  with  it  the  virtual  exe- 
cution of  the  joint  resolution  of  1816,  to  regulate 
the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue.  The  exe- 
cution of  that  resolution  was  intended  to  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — a 
disinterested  arbiter  between  rival  banks;  but 
it  may  be  considered  as  virtually  devolved 
upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  powei^ 
fully  increases  the  capacity  of  that  institution  to 
destroy,  or  subjugate,  all  other  banks.  This 
power  to  disparage  the  notes  of  all  other  banks, 
is  a  power  to  injure  them ;  and,  added  to  all  the 
other  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  power  to  destroy  them !  If  any  one  doubts 
this  assertion,  let  him  read  the  answers  of  the 
president  of  the  bank  to  the  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
These  answers  are  appended  to  the  committee's 
report  of  the  last  session  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
and  expressly  declare  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
bank  to  destroy  the  State  banks.  The  worthy 
chairman  [Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.J  puts  this  ques- 
tion ;  '  Has  the  bank  at  any  tune  oppressed  any 
of  the  State  banks.'  The  president  [Mr. 
Biddle],  answers,  as  the  whole  world  would 
answer  to  a  question  of  oppression,  that  it  never 
had;  and  this  response  was  as  much  as  the 
interrogatory  required.  But  it  did  not  content 
the  president  of  tJie  bank ;  he  chose  to  go  further, 
and  to  do  honor  to  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided,  by  showing  that  it  was  as  just  and 
generous  as  it  was  rich  and  powerfuL  He, 
therefore,  adds  the  following  words,  for  which, 
as  a  seeker  after  evidence,  to  show  the  alanning 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  bank,  I  return 
him  my  unfeigned  thanks :  ^  There  are  very  few 
banks  which  might  not  have  been  destroyed  by 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  bank.' 

"This  is  enough!  proof  enough!  not  for 
me  alone,  but  for  all  who  are  unwilling  to  see  a 
moneyed  domination  set  up — a  moneyed  oli- 
garchy established  in  this  land,  and  the  entire 
Union  subjected  to  its  sovereign  will.  The 
power  to  destroy  all  other  banks  is  admitted 
and  declared ;  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  known 
to  all  rational  beings  to  reside  with  the  power! 
Policy  may  restrain  the  destroying  faculties  for 
the  present;  but  they  exist;  and  will  oome 
forth  when  interest  prompts  and  policy  permits. 
They  have  been  exercised;  and  the  general 
prostration  of  the  Southern  and  Western  banks 
attest  the  fact  They  will  be  exercised  (the 
charter  being  renewed),  and  the  remaining  State 
banks  will  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruo- 
tion.  Not  that  all  will  have  their  signs  knocked 
down,  and  their  doors  closed  up.  Far  worse  than 
that  to  many  of  them.    Subjugation,  in  pcefer" 
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ence  to  destruction,  will  be  the  fate  of  many. 
Eyery  planet  must  hsfve  its  satellites;  every 
tyranny  must  have  its  instruments ;  every 
knight  is  followed  by  his  squire ;  even  the  king 
of  leasts,  the  royal  qnadruii^d,  whose  roar  suIh 
dues  the  forest,  must  have  a  small,  subservient 
animal  to  spring  his  prev.  Just  so  of  this 
mperial  bank,  when  installed  anew  in  its  for- 
midable and  lasting  power.  The  State  banks, 
spared  by  the  sword,  will  be  passed  under  the 
yoke.  They  will  become  subordinate  parts  in 
the  great  machine.  Their  place  in  the  scale  of 
subordination  will  be  one  degree  below  the  rank 
of  the  legitimate  branches;  their  business,  to 
perform  the  work  which  it  would  be  too  disre- 

Sutable  for  the  legitimate  branches  to  perform, 
'his  will  be  the  fate  of  the  State  banks  which 
are  allowed  to  keep  up  their  signs,  and  to  set 
open  their  doors ;  and  thus  the  entire  moneyed 
power  of  the  Union  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
one  single  institution,  whose  inexorable  and 
invisible  mandates,  emanating  from  a  centre, 
would  pervade  the  Union,  giving  or  withholding 
money  according  to  its  own  sovereign  will  and 
absolute  pleasure.  To  a  fovored  State,  to  an 
individual,  or  a  class  of  individuals,  &vored  by 
the  central  power,  the  golden  stream  of  Pactolus 
wonld  flow  direct  To  all  such  the  munificent 
mandates  of  the  High  Directory  would  come, 
as  the  fabled  god  made  his  terrestrial  visit  of  love 
and  desire,  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  gold.  But 
to  others — to  those  not  fevored — and  to  those 
hated — the  mandates  of  this  same  directory 
would  be  a.s  '  the  planetary  plague  which  hangs 
its  poison  in  the  sick  air;'  death  to  them! 
death  to  all  who  minister  to  their  wants  !  What 
a  state  of  things !  What  a  condition  for  a  con- 
federacy of  States!  What  grounds  for  alarm 
and  terrible  apprehension,  when  in  a  confede- 
racy of  such  vast  extent,  so  many  independent 
States,  so  many  rival  commercial  cities,  so  much 
sectional  jealousy,  such  violent  political  parties, 
such  fierce  contests  for  power,  there  should  be 
but  one  moneyed  tribunal,  before  which  all  the 
rival  and  contending  elements  must  ]4)pear !  but 
one  single  dispenser  of  money,  to  wluch  every 
citizen,  every  trader,  every  merchant,  every 
manufacturer,  every  planter,  every  corporation, 
every  city,  every  State,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment itsellj  must  apply,  in  every  emergency,  for 
the  most  mdispensable  loan !  and  this,  in  the 
face  of  the  feet,  that,  in  every  contest  for  hu- 
man rights,  the  great  moneyed  institutions  of 
the  world  have  uniformly  been  found  on  the  side 
of  kings  and  nobLs,  against  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  peoples 

"  5.  To  hold  real  estate,  receive  rents,  and  re- 
tain a  body  of  tenantry.  This  privilege  is  hos- 
tile to  the  nature  of  our  republican  government, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  design  oi 
a  banking  institution.  Republics  want  free- 
holders, not  landlords  and  tenants ;  and,  except 
the  corporators  in  this  bank,  and  in  the  British 
East  In(m.  Company,  there  is  not  an  incorpora- 
ted body  of  lanmords  in  any  country  upon  the 


feoe  of  the  earth  whose  laws  emanate  from  a 
legislative  body.  Banks  are  instituted  to  pro> 
mote  trade  and  industry,  and  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens  witn  loans  of  money.  The 
whole  argument  in  fevor  of  banking— every  ar- 
gument in  fevor  of  this  bank — ^rests  upon  that 
idea.  No  one,  when  this  charter  was  granted, 
presumed  to  speak  in  favor  of  incorporating  a 
society  of  landlords,  especially  foreign  landlox^s. 
to  buy  lands,  build  houses,  rent  tenements,  and 
retain  tenantry.  Loans  or  money  was  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  the  purchase  oi  real  estate  is 
incompatible  with  tluU^  object  Instead  of  re- 
maining bankers,  the  corporators  may  turn  land 
speculators :  instead  of  having  money  to  lend, 
they  may  turn  you  out  tenants  to  vote.  To  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan,  they  may  answer,  and  answer 
truly,  that  they  have  no  money  on  hand ;  and  the 
reason  may  be,  that  they  have  laid  it  out  in  land. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  at  present  A  com 
mittee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has 
iust  applied  for  a  loan ;  the  president  of  tbfi 
bank,  nothing  loth  to  make  a  loan  to  that  great 
State,  for  twenty  years  longer  than  the  charter 
has  to  exist,  expresses  his  regret  that  he  can- 
not lend  but  a  limited  and  inadequate  sum.  The 
funds  of  the  institution,  he  says,  will  not  permit 
it  to  advance  more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
And  why  ?  because  it  has  invested  three  millions 
in  real  estate !  To  this  power  to  hold  real  estate, 
is  superadded  the  means  to  acquire  it  The  bank 
is  now  the  greatest  moneyed  power  in  the 
Union ;  in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  its  cIul*- 
ter,  it  will  soon  be  the  sole  one.  Sole  dispenser 
of  money,  it  will  soon  be  the  chief  owner  of  pro- 
perty. To  unlimited  means  of  acquisition,  would 
be  united  perpetuity  of  tenure ;  for  a  corporation 
never  dies,  and  is  free  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
real  estate  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  lim- 
itations in  the  charter  are  vain  and  illusory. 
They  insult  the  understanding,  and  mock  the 
credulity  of  foolish  believers.  The  bank  is  first 
limited  to  such  acquisitions  of  real  estate  as  are 
necessary  to  its  own  accommodation ;  then  comes 
a  proviso  to  imdo  the  limitation,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns purchases  upon  its  own  mortgages  and 
executions!  This  is  the  limitation  upon  the 
capacity  of  such  an  institution  to  acquire  real 
estate.  As  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  but  to  make 
loans  upon  mortgages,  and  push  executions  upon 
judgments !  Having  all  the  money,  it  would  be 
the  sole  lender ;  mortgages  being  the  road  to 
loans,  all  borrowers  must  travel  that  road. 
When  birds  enough  are  in  the  net,  the  fowler 
draws  his  string,  and  the  heads  are  wrung  ofT. 
So  when  mortgages  enough  are  taken,  the  loans 
are  called  in ;  discounts  cease ;  curtailments  are 
made;  failures  to  pay  ensue;  writs  issue; 
judgments  and  executions  follow;  all  the  mort- 
gaged premises  are  for  sale  at  once ;  and  the  At- 
torney of  the  bank  appears  at  the  elbow  of  the 
marshal,  sole  bidder  and  sole  purchaser. 

"  What  is  the  legal  effect  of  this  vast  capacity 
to  acquire,  and  this  legal  power  to  retain,  real 
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estate  ?  Is  it  not  the  creation  of  a  new  species 
of  mortmain?  And  of  a  kind  more  odious  and 
dangerous  than  that  mortmain  of  the  church 
whioh  it  baffled  the  English  Parliament  so  many 
ages  to  abolish..  The  mortmain  of  the  church 
was  a  power  in  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  to 
hold  real  estate,  independent  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
tributioa  and  descent :  the  mortmain  of  the  bank 
is  a  power  in  a  lay  corporation  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  evil  of  the  two  tenures  is  identical; 
the  difference  between  the  two  corporations  is 
no  more  than  the  difference  between  parsons  and 
money-changers;  the  capacity  to  do  mischief 
incomparably  the  greatest  on  the  part  of  the  lay 
corporators.  The  church  could  only  operate 
upon  the  few  who  were  thinking  of  the  other 
world ;  the  bank,  upon  all  who  are  immersed  in 
the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  this.  The  means 
of  the  church  were  nothing  but  prayers ;  the 
means  of  the  bank  is  money !  The  church  re- 
ceived what  it  could  beg  from  dying  sinners ;  the 
bank  may  extort  what  it  pleases  from  the  whole 
living  generation  of  the  just  and  unjust.  Such 
is  the  parallel  between  the  mortmain  of  the  two 
corporations.  They  both  end  in  monopoly  of 
estates  and  perpetuity  of  succession;  and  the 
bank  is  the  greatest  monopolizer  of  the  two. 
Monopolies  and  perpetual  succession  are  the  bane 
of  republics.  Our  ancestors  took  care  to  provide 
against  them,  by  abolishing  entails  and  primo- 
geniture. Even  the  glebes  of  the  church,  lean 
and  few  as  they  were  in  most  of  the  States,  fell 
under  the  republican  principle  of  limited  tenures. 
All  the  States  abolished  the  anti>republican  ten- 
ures ;  but  Congress  re-establishes  them,  and  in 
a  manner  more  dangerous  and  offensive  tnan  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  They  are  now  given,  not 
generally,  but  to  few ;  not  to  natives  only,  but 
to  foreigners  also ;  for  foreigners  are  large  own- 
ers of  this  bank.  And  thus,  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  sink  before  the  privileges  of  an 
incorporated  company.  The  laws  of  the  States 
&11  before  the  mandates  of  a  central  directory 
in  Philadelphia..  Foreigners  become  the  land- 
lords of  free-bom  Americans ;  and  the  young 
and  flourishing  towns  of  the  United  States  are 
verging  to  the  fate  of  the  family  boroughs  which 
belong  to  the  great  aristocracy  of  England. 

"  Let  no  one  say  the  bank  will  not  avail  itself 
of  its  capacity  to  amass  real  estate.  The  &ct  is, 
it  has  already  done  so.  I  know  towns,  yea, 
citieSj  and  could  name  them,  if  it  might  not  seem 
invidious  fEom  this  elevated  theatre  to  make  a 
public  reference  to  their  misfortunes,  in  which 
this  bank  alread}*^  appears  as  a  dominant  and 
en.Lros  ing  proprietor.  I  have  been  in  places 
\>:ijro  the  answers  to  inquiries  for  the  owners 
(>'  tiic  most  valuable  tenements,  would  remind 
\  oil  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Egyptians  to 
.iiiiilar  questions  from  the  Freiffh  officers,  on 
Llieir  march  to  Cairo.  You  recoll^t,  no  doubt, 
sir,  the  dialogue  to  which  I  ai'lude:  'Who 
owns  that  palace  ? '  *  The  Mameluke ; '  *  Who 
this  country  house  ? '  *  The  Mameluk-e ; '  *  These 
gardens?'  *The  Mameluke;'  "That  field  covered 
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with  rice  ? '  *  The  Mameluke.' — ^And  thus  have 
I  been  answered,  in  the  towns  and  cities  referred 
to,  vrith  the  single  exception  of  the  name  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  substituted  for  that 
of  the  military  scourge  of  Egypt.  If  this  is  done 
under  the  first  charter,  what  may  not  be  expect- 
ed under  the  second?  If  this  is  done  while 
the  bank  is  on  its  best  behavior,  what  may  she 
not  do  when  freed  from  aU  restiuint  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  boundless  cupidity  and  remorseless 
exactions  of  a  moneyed  corporation  ? 

"  6.  To  deal  in  pawns,  merchandise,  and  bills 
of  exchange.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  require 
me  to  read  dry  passages  from  the  charter  to 
prove  what  I  say.  I  know  I  speak  a  thing  near- 
ly incredible  when  I  allege  that  this  bank,  in 
addition  to  all  its  other  attributes,  is  an  incorpo- 
rated company  of  pawnbrokers !  The  allegation 
staggers  belief  but  a  reference  to  the  charter  will 
dispel  incredulity.  The  charter,  in  the  first  part, 
forbids  a  traf&c  in  merchandise;  in  the  after 
part^  permits  it.  For  truly  this  instrument 
seems  to  have  been  framed  upon  the  principles 
of  contraries ;  one  principle  making  limitations, 
and  the  other  following  after  with  provisos  to 
undo  them.  Thus  is  it  with  lands,  as  I  have 
just  shown ;  thus  is  it  with  merchandise,  as  I 
now  show.  The  "bank  is  forbidden  to  deal  in 
merchandise — ^proviso,  unless  in  the  case  of 
goods  pledged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed 
to  the  day ;  and,  proviso,  again,  unless  for  goods 
which  shall  be  the  proceeds  of  its  lands.  With 
the  help  of  these  two  provisos^  it  is  clear  that 
the  liinitation  is  undone ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
bank  is  at  liberty  to  act  the  pawnbroker  and 
merchant,  to  any  extent  that  it  pleases.  It  may 
say  to  all  the  merchants  who  want  loans.  Pledge 
your  stores,  gentlemen !  They  must  do  it,  or 
do  worse ;  and,  if  any  accident  prevents  redemp- 
tion on  the  day,  the  pawn  is  forfeited,  and  the 
bank  takes  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  lay  out  its  rents  for  goods ;  it  may  sell  its 
real  estate,  now  worth  three  millions  of  dollars, 
for  goods.  Thus  the  bank  is  an  incorporated 
company  of  pawnbrokers  and  merchants,  as  well 
as  an  incorporation  of  landloMs  and  land-specu- 
lators ;  and  this  derogatory  privilege,  like  the 
others,  is  copied  from  the  old  Bank  of  England 
charter  of  1694.  Bills  of  exchange  are  also  sub- 
jected  to  the  traffic  of  this  bank.  It  is  a  traffic 
unconnected  with  the  trade  of  banking,  danger- 
ous for  a  great  bank  to  hold,  and  now  operating 
most  injurioi^ely  in  the  South  and  West  It  is 
the  process  which  drains  these  quarters  of  the 
Union  of  their  gold  and  silver,  and  stifles  the 
growth  of  a  fair  commerce  in  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  merchants,  to  make  remittances, 
buy  bUls  of  exchange  from  the  branch  banks, 
instead  of  buying  produce  from  the  £u7ners. 
The  bills  are  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver ;  and, 
eventually,  the  gold  and  silver  are  sent  to  the 
mother  Imnk,  or  to  the  branches  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  either  to  meet  these  bills,  or  to  replenish 
their  cofiers,  and  tofiimishvast  loans  to  &voritQ 
States  or  individuals.    The  bills  sell  cheap,  say 
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A  frHction  of  one  per  pent. ;  they  are.  therefore, 
a  good  remittance  to  the  merchant  To  the  bank 
the  operation  is  doubl  v  good ;  for  eyen  the  half 
of  one  per  cent  on  bills  of  exchange  is  a  great 
profit  to  the  institution  which  monopolizes  that 
business,  while  tlie  collection  and  delivery  to 
the  branches  of  all  the  hard  money  in  the  coun- 
try is  a  still  more  considerable  advantage.  Under 
this  system,  the  best  of  the  Western  banks — I 
do  not  speak  of  those  which  had  no  foundations, 
and  sunk  under  the  weight  of  neighborhood 
opinion,  but  those  which  deserved  favor  and 
confidence — ^sunk  ten  years  ago.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  entire  West  is  now  undergoing  a  silent, 
general,  and  invisible  drain  of  its  hard  money ; 
and,  if  not  quickly  arrested,  these  States  will 
soon  be,  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  con- 
cerned, no  more  than  the  empty  skin  of  an  im- 
molated victim. 

'^7.  To  establish  branches  in  the  difierent 
States  without  their  consent,  and  in  defiance  of 
their  resistance.  No  one  can  deny  the  degrad- 
ing and  injurious  tendency  of  this  privilege.  It 
derogates  from  the  sovereignty  of  a  State; 
tramples  upon  her  laws;  injures  her  revenue 
and  commerce;  lays  open  her  government  to 
the  attacks  of  centralism ;  impairs  the  property 
of  her  citizens;  and  fastens  a  vampire  on  her 
bosom  to  suck  out  her  gold  and  silver.  1. 
It  derogates  from  her  sovereignty,  because  the 
central  institution  may  impose  its  intrusive 
branches  upon  the  State  without  her  consent, 
and  in  defiance  of  her  resistance.  This  has  al- 
ready been  done.  The  State  of  Alabama,  but 
four  years  ago,  by  a  resolve  of  her  legislature, 
remonstrated  against  the  intrusion  of  a  branch 
upon  her.  She  protested  against  the  favor. 
Was  the  will  of  the  State  respected  ?  On  the 
contrary,  was  not  a  branch  instantaneously 
forced  upon  her,  as  i£  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
action,  to  make  a  striking  and  conspicuous  dis- 
play of  the  omnipotence  of  the  bank,  and  the 
nullity  of  the  State  ?  2.  It  tramples  upon  her 
laws ;  because,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  bank  and  all  its  branches  are 
wholly  independent  of  State  legislation ;  and  it 
tramples  on  them  again,  because  it  authorizes 
foreigners  to  hold  lands  and  tenements  in  every 
State,  contnuy  to  the  laws  of  many  of  them ; 
and  because  it  admits  of  the  mortmain  tenure, 
which  is  condemned  by  all  the  republican  States 
in  the  Union.  3.  It  injures  her  revenue,  because 
the  bank  stock,  under  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  is  not  liable  to  taxation.  And 
thus,  foreigners,  and  non-resident  Americans, 
who  monopolize  the  money  of  the  State,  who 
hold  its  best  lands  and  town  lots,  who  med- 
dle in  its  elections,  and  suck  out  its  gold 
and  silver,  and  peiform  no  military  duty, 
are  exempted  from  paying  taxes,  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  for  the  support  of  the  State 
whose  laws  they  trample  upon,  and  whose 
benefits  they  usurp.  4.  It  subjects  the  State 
to  the  dangerous  manoeuvres  and  intrigues  of 
centralism,  by  means  of  the  tenants,  debtors, 


bank  officers,  and  bank  money,  which  the  cen-  * 
tnd  directory  retain  in  the  State,  and  may 
embody  and  direct  against  it  in  its  elections, 
and  in  its  le^slative  and  judicial  proceedings. 
5.  It  tends  to  impair  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
and,  in  some  instances,  th&t  of  the  States,  by 
destroying  the  State  banks  in  which  they  have 
invested  their  money*  6..  It  is  injurious  to  the 
commerce  of  the  States  (I  speak  of  the  West- 
em  States),  by  substituting  a  trade  in  bills 
of  exchange,  for  a  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  country.  7.  It  fastens  a  vampire  on  the 
bosom  of  the  State,  to  suck  away  its  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  course  of 
trade,  of  federal  legislation,  and  of  exchange,  in 
draining  the  South  and  West  of  all  their  hard 
money.  The  Southern  States,  with  their  thirty 
millions  of  annual  exports  in  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  Western  States,  with  their 
twelve  millions  of  provisions  and  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  New  Orleans,  and. five  millions 
consumed  in  the  South,  and  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi,— ^that  is  to  say,  with  three  fifths  of  the 
marketable  productions  of  the  Union,  are  not 
able  to  sustain  thirty  specie  paying  banks ;  while 
the  minority  of  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac, 
without  any  of  the  great  staples  for  export,  have 
above  four  hundred  of  such  banks.  These  States, 
without  rice,  without  cotton,  without  tobacco, 
without  sugar,  and  with  less  flour  and  provisions, 
to  export,  are  saturated  with  gold  and  silver; 
while  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  with 
all  the  real  sources  of  wealth,  are  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  destitution.  For  this  calamitous 
reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  stands  forth  pre-eminently 
culpable.  Yes,  it  is  pre-eminently  culpable ! 
and  a  statement  in  the  '  National  Intelligencer ' 
of  this  morning  (a  paper  which  would  overstate 
no  &ct  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bank),  cites  and 
proclaims  the  fact  which  proves  this  culpability. 
It  dwells,  and  exults,  on  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  Stetes 
Bank.  It  declares  that  institution  to  be  '  over- 
burdened' with  gold  and  silver;  and  well  may  it 
be  so  overburdened,  since  it  has  lifted  the  load 
entirely  fcom  the  South  and  West  It  calls  these 
metals  ^  a  drug '  in  the  hands  of  the  bank ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  article  for  which  no  purchaser  can 
be  found.  Let  this  ^  drug,'  like  the  treasures  of 
the  dethroned  Dey  of  Algiers,  be  released  from 
the  dominion  of  its  keeper ;  let  a  part  go  back 
to  the'  South  and  West,  and  the  bank  will  no 
longer  complain  of  repletion,  nor  they  of  de- 
pletion. 

"8.  Exemption  of  the  stockholders  from  indi- 
vidual liability  on  the  failure  of  the  bank.  This 
privilege  derogates  from  the  common  law,  is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  partnerships,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  of  the  community.  It  is  a 
peculiar  privilege  granted  by  law  to  these  corpo- 
ratorSj  and  exempting  them  from  liability,  except 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  to  the  amount  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation.  Unhappily  these 
assets  are  never  assez,  that  is  to  say,  enough 
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irhen  occasion  comes  for  recurring  to  them. 
When  a  bank  fails,  its  assets  are  always  less 
than  its  debts ;  so  that  responsibility  fails  the 
instant  that  liability  accrues.  Let  no  one  say 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  too  great 
to  fail.  One  ereater  than  it,  and  its  prototype, 
has  failed,  andf  that  in  our  own  day,  and  for 
twenty  years  at  a  time :  the  Bank  of  England 
failed  in  1797,  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  on  the  point  of  failing  lA  1819.  The  same 
cause,  namely,  stockjobbing  and  overtrading, 
carried  both  to  the  brink  of  destruction;  the 
same  means  sared  both,  namely,  the  name,  the 
credit,  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  governments 
which  protected  them.  Yes,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  fail;  and  its  stockholders 
live  in  splendor  upon  the  princely  estates  ac- 
quired with  its  notes,  while  the  industrious  classes, 
who  hold  these  notes.  wQl  be  unable  to  receive  a 
shilling  for  them.  This  is  unjust  It  is  a  vice 
in  the  charter.  The  true  principle  in  banking 
requires  each  stockholder  to  be  liable  to  the 
amount  of  his  shares ;  and  subjects  hmi  to  the 
summary  action  of  every  holder  on  the  failure  of 
the  institution,  till  he  has  paid  up  the  amount  of 
his  subscription.  This  is  the  true  principle.  It 
has  prevailed  in  Scotland  fbr  the  last  century, 
and  no  such  thing  as  a  broken  bank  has  been 
known  there  in  all  that  time. 

"9.  To  have  the  United  States  for  a  partner. 
Sir,  there  is  one  consequence,  one  result  of  all 
partnerships  between  a  government  and  indi- 
viduals, which  should  of  itself,  and  in  a  mere 
mercantile  point  of  view,  condemn  this  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ft^eral  government.  It 
is  the  principle  which  puts  the  strong  partner 
forward  to  bear  the  burden  whenever  the  con- 
cern is  in  danger.  The  weaker  members  flock 
to  the  strong  partner  at  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  and  the  necessity  of  venturing  more  to 
save  what  he  has  already  staked,  leaves  him  no 
alternative.  He  becomes  the  Atlas  of  the  fiVm, 
and  bears  all  upon  his  own  shoulders.  This  is 
the  principle :  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  the 
United  States  has  already  been  compelled  to 
sustain  the  federal  bank;  to  prop  it  with  her 
revenues  and  its  credit  in  the  trials  and  crisis  of 
its  early  administration.  I  pass  over  other  in- 
stances of  the  damage  suffered  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  this  partnership ;  the  im- 
mense standing  deposits  for  which  we  receive  no 
compensation ;  the  loan  of  five  millions  of  our 
own  money,  for  which  we  have  paid  a  million 
and  a  half  in  interest ;  the  five  per  cent,  stock 
note^  on  which  we  have  paid  our  partners  four 
milhon  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nve  thousand 
dollars  in  interest ;  the  loss  of  ten  millions  on 
the  three  per  cent  stock,  and  the  ridiculous  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  miserable  bonus,  which  has 
been  paid  to  us  with  a  fraction  of  our  own 
money :  I  pass  over  all  this,  and  come  to  the 
point  of  a  direct  loss,  as  a  partner,  in  the  divi- 
dends upon  the  stock  itself.  Upon  this  naked 
point  of  profit  and  loss,  to  be  decided  by  a  rule 
in  arithmetic,  wo  have  sustained  a  direct  and 


heavy  loss.  The  stock  held  by  the  United  States, 
as  every  body  knows,  was  subscribed,  not  paid. 
It  was  a  stock  note,  deposited  for  seven  millions 
of  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent 
The  inducement  to  this  subscription  was  the  se- 
ductive conception  that,  by  paying  five  per  cent 
on  its  note,  the  United  States  would  clear  four 
or  five  per  cent  in  getting  a  dividend  of  eight  or 
ten.  This  was  the  inducement ;  now  for  the  re- 
alization of  this  fine  conception.  Let  us  see  it. 
Here  it  is ;  an  official  return  fix>m  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury  of  interest  paid,  and  of  dividends 
received.    The  account  stands  thus  : 

Interest  paid  by  the  United  States,  $4,725,000 
Dividends  received  by  the  United  States,  4,629,426 


Loss  to  the  United  States, 


895,574 


'^  Disadvantageous  as  this  partnership  must  be 
to  the  United  States  in  a  moneyed  point  of  view, 
there  is  a  far  more  grave  and  serious  aspect 
under  which  to  view  it.  It  is  the  political  aspect 
resulting  from  the  union  between  the  bank  and 
the  government  This  union  has  been  tried  in 
England,  and  has  been  foimd  there  to  be  just  as 
disastrous  a  conjunction  as  the  union  between 
church  and  state.  It  is  the  conjunction  of  the 
lender  and  the  borrower,  and  Holy  Writ  has  told 
us  which  of  these  categories  will  be  master  of 
the  other.  But  suppose  they  agree  to  drop  rival- 
ry, and  unite  their  resources.  Suppose  they 
combine,  and  make  a  push  for  political  power : 
how  great  is  the  mischief  which  they  may  not 
accomplish !  But,  on  this  head,  I  wish  to  use 
the  language  of  one  of  the  brightest  patriots  of 
Great  Britain ;  one  who  has  shown  himgolf^  in 
these  modem  days,  to  be  the  worthy  successor 
of  those  old  iron  barons  whose  patriotism  com- 
manded the  unpurchasable  eulogium  of  the  elder 
Pitt.  I  speak  of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  his 
speech  against  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1797. 

"  THE  SPEECH  : — ^EXTRACT. 

"'I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  govern- 
ment has  been  rendered  dependent  on  the  bank, 
and  more  particulariy  so  in  the  time  of  war ;  and 
though  the  bank  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  ambitious  men,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  mig^t, 
in  such  hands,  assume  a  power  sufficient  to  con- 
trol and  overawe,  not  only  the  ^ministers,  but 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  ♦*♦*♦• 
As  the  bank  has  thus  become  dangerous  to  gov- 
ernment, it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  by  uniting 
with  an  ambitious  minister,  become  the  means 
of  establishing  a  fourth  estate,  sufficient  to  in- 
volve this  nation  in  irretrievable  slavery,  and 
ought  therefore,  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  a  cer^ 
tain  East  India  bill  was  justly  dreaded,  at  a  pe> 
riod  not  very  remote.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
present  minister  (the  younger  Pitt),  by  en- 
deavoring, at  this  crisis,  to  toke  the  Bank  of 
England  under  his  protection,  can  have  any 
view  to  make  use,  hereafter,  of  that  engine  to 
perpetuate  his  own  power,  and  to  enable  him  to 
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domineer  over  our  constitution :  if  that  could  be 
supposed,  it  would  only  show  that  men  can  en- 
tertain a  very  different  train  of  ideas,  when  en- 
deavoring to  overset  a  rival,  from  what  occurs  to 
them  when  intending  to  support  and  fix  them- 
selves. My  object  is  to  secure  the  country 
against  all  risk  either  from  the  bank  as  opposed 
to  government,  or  as  the  engine  of  ambitious 
men.' 

"  And  this  is  my  object  also.  I  wish  to  secure 
the  Union  from  all  chance  of  narm  from  this 
bank.  I  wish  to  provide  against  its  friendship, 
as  well  as  its  enmity — against  all  danger  from 
its  hug,  as  well  as  from  its  blow.  I  wish  to 
provide  against  all  risk,  and  every  hazard ;  for, 
if  this  risk  and  hazard  were  too  great  to  be  en- 
countered by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in 
Great  Britain,  they  must  certainly  be  too  great 
to  be  encountered  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  but  commons  alone. 

"  10.  To  have  foreigners  for  partners.  Thii 
Mr.  President,  will  be  a  strange  story  to  be  tol 
in  the  West.  The  downright  and  uprieht  people 
of  that  unsophisticated  region  believe  that  words 
mean  what  they  signify,  and  that  ^  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States '  is  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  How  great  then  must  be  their  astonish- 
ment to  learn  that  this  belief  is  a  false  concep- 
tion, and  that  this  bank  Tits  whole  name  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding)  is  just  as  much  the 
bank  of  foreigners  as  it  is  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Here  I  would  like  to  have  the  proof— a 
list  of  the  names  and  nations^  to  establish  this 
almost  incredible,  fact  But  I  haye  no  access 
except  to  public  documents,  and  from  one  of 
these  I  learn  as  much  as  will  answer  the  present 
pinch.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  last  session  of  Congress.  That  re- 
port admits  that  foreigners  own  seven  millions 
of  the  stock  of  this  bank;  and  every  body 
knows  that  the  federal  government  owns  seven 
millions  also. 

^^Thus  it  is  proved  that  foreigners  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  this  bank  as  the  United 
States  itsel£  In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  they  will  be  much  more  deeply  interest- 
ed than  at  present ;  for  a  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
the  stock  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  things  in  Europe,  will  induce 
them  to  make  great  investments.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  say  that  the  foreign  stockholders 
cannot  be  voters  or  directors.  The  answer  to 
that  suggestion  is  this :  the  foreigners  have  the 
money ;  they  pay  down  the  cash,  and  want  no 
accommodations ;  they  are  lenders,  not  borrow- 
ers ;  and  in  a  great  moneyed  institution,  such 
stockholders  must  have  the  greatest  influence. 
The  name  of  this  bank  is  a  deception  upon  the 
public.  It  is  not  the  bank  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  its  name  would  import,  nor  of  the 
States  which  compose  this  Union ;  but  chiefly 
of  private  individuals,  forei^ers  as  well  as  na- 
tives, denizens,  and  naturalized  subjects.  They 
own  twenty-eight  millions  of  the  stock,  the  fed- 


eral government  but  seven  millions,  and  these 
seven  are  precisely  balanced  by  the  stock  of  the 
aliens.  The  federal  government  and  the  aliens 
are  equal,  owning  one  fifth  eachj  and  there 
would  be  as  much  truth  in  calling  it  the  Eng* 
lish  Bank  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Now  mark  a  few  of  the  privileges  which  thLi 
charter  gives  to  these  foreigners.  To  be  land- 
holders, in  defiance  of  the  Sute  laws,  which 
forbid  aliens  to  hold  land ;  to  be  landlords  by 
incorporation,  and  to  hold  American  citizens 
for  tenants ;  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain ;  to  be 
pawnbrokers  and  merchants  by  incoq)oration ;  to 
pay  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  their  own 
notes;  in  shorty  to  do  every  thing  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  in  the  long  and  hideous 
list  of  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  this  bank. 
If  I  have  shown  it  to  be  dangerous  for  the  United 
States  to  be  in  partnership  with  its  own  citi- 
zens, how  much  stronger  is  not  the  argument 
against  a  partnership  with  foreignera  ?  What 
a  prospect  for  loans  when  at  war  with  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  subjects  of  that  power  ku^ 
ownera  of  the  bank  here,  from  which  alone,  or 
from  banks  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  it^  we  can 
obtain  money  to  carry  on  the  war !  What  a 
state  of  things,  if,  in  the  division  of  political 
parties,  one  of  these  parties  and  the  foreigners, 
coalescing,  should  have  the  exclusive  control  oi 
all  the  money  in  the  Union,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  money,  should  have  bodies  of  debtora,  ten- 
ants, and  bank  officers  stationed  in  all  the  States, 
with  a  supreme  and  irresponsible  system  of 
centralism  to  direct  the  whole  I  Dangers  from 
such  contingencies  are  too  great  and  obvious  to 
be  insisted  upon.  They  strike  the  common 
sense  of  all  mankind,  and  were  powerful  consid- 
erations with  the  old  whig  republicans  for  the 
non-renewal  of  the  charter  of  1791.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  whig  republicans  staked  their  po- 
litical existence  on  the  non-renewal  of  that 
charter.  They  succeeded ;  and,  by  succeeding, 
prevented  the  country  from  being  laid  at  the 
mercy  of  British  and  ultra-federalists  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  last  war.  It  is  said  the  United 
States  lost  forty  millions  by  using  depreciated 
currency  during  the  last  war.  That,  probably, 
is  a  mistake  of  one  hal£  But  be  it  so !  For 
what  are  forty  millions  compared  to  the  loss  of 
the  war  itself— compared  to  the  ruin  and  infa- 
my of  having  the  government  arrested  for  want 
of  money — stopped  and  paralyzed  by  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  note  as  the  younger  Pitt  received 
from  the  Bank  of  England  in  1795  ? 

"11.  Exemption  from  due  course  of  law  for 
violations  of  its  charter. — This  is  a  privilege 
which  (Elects  the  administration  of  iustice,  and 
stands  without  example  in  the  annals  of  repub- 
lican legislation.  In  the  case  of  all  other  delin- 
quents, whether  persons  or  corporations,  the 
laws  take  their  course  against  those  who  offend 
them.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  set  the 
laws  in  motion  against  every  offender ;  and  it  is 
the  constitution  of  the  law,  when  set  in  motion, 
to  work  through,  like  a  machine,  regardless  of 
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powers  and  principalities,  and  catting  down  the 
guilty  which  may  stand  in  its  way.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  this  bank.  In  its  behalf^  there  are 
barriers  erected  between  the  citizen  and  his  op- 
pressor, between  the  wrong  and  the  remedy,  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  offender.  Instead  of  a 
right  to  sue  out  a  scire  facias  or  a  quo  war- 
ranto^ the  injured  citizen,  with  an  humble  peti- 
tion in  his  hand,  must  repair  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  Congress,  and  craye 
their  leave  to  do  so.  If  leave  is  denied  (and 
denied  it  will  be  wheneyer  the  bank  has  a 
peculiar  friend  in  the  President^  or  a  majority 
of  such  friends  in  Congress,  the  convenient  pre- 
text bein^  always  at  hand  that  the  general  wel- 
fare requires  the  bank  to  be  sustained),  he  can 
proceed  no  further.  The  machinery  of  the  law 
cannot  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  great  offender 
laughs  from  behind  his  barrier  at  the  impotent 
resentment  of  its  helpless  victim.  Thus  the 
bank,  for  the  plainest  violations  of  its  charter, 
and  the  greatest  oppressions  of  the  citizen, 
may  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Thus  the 
administration  of  justice  is  subject  to  be  stran- 
gled in  its  birth  for  the  shelter  and  protection 
of  this  bank.  But  this  is  not  all.  Another  and 
most  alarming  mischief  results  from  the  same 
extraordinary  privilege.  It  gives  the  bank  a 
direct  interest  in  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections :  it  gives  it  need  for  friends  in 
Congress  and  in  the  presidential  chair.  Its  &te, 
its  very  existence^ay  often  depend  upon  the 
friendship  of  the  President  and  Congress ;  and, 
in  such  cases,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  avoid 
using  the  immense  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  to  influence  the  elections  of  these  officers. 
Take  the  existing  fact — the  case  to  which  I  al- 
luded at  the  commencement  of  this  speech. 
There  is  a  case  made  out.  ripe  with  judicial 
evidence,  and  big  with  the  fate  of  the  bank.  It 
is  a  case  of  usury  at  the  rate  of  forty-six  per 
cent.,  in  violation  of  the  charter,  which  only 
admits  an  interest  of  six.  The  facts  were  ad- 
mitted, in  the  court  below,  by  the  bank's  de- 
murrer; the  law  was  decided,  in  the  court 
above,  by  the  supreme  judges.  The  admission 
concludes  the  facts ;  the  decision  concludes  the 
law.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter  is  estab- 
lished ;  the  forfeiture  is  incurred ;  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forfeiture  alone  is  wanting  to  put  an 
end  to  the  institution.  An  impartial  President 
vT  Congress  might  let  the  laws  take  their 
course ;  those  of  a  different  temper  might  inter- 
pose their  veto.  What  a  crisis  for  the  bank ! 
It  beholds  the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended 
over  its  head !  What  an  interest  in  keeping 
those  away  who  might  suffer  the  hair  to  be 
cut! 

"  12.  To  have  all  these  imjust  privileges  secured 
to  the  corporators  as  a  monopoly,  by  a  pledge  of 
the  public  faith  to  charter  no  other  bank. — This 
is  the  most  hideous  feature  in  the  whole  mass  of 
deformity.  If  these  banks  are  beneficial  institu- 
tions, why  not  several  ?  one,  at  least,  and  each 


independent  of  the  other,  to  each  great  section  of 
the  Union?  If  malignant,  why  create  one? 
The  restriction  constitutes  the  monopoly,  and 
renders  more  invidious  what  was  sirfficiently 
hateful  in  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  a  double  monop- 
oly, l^slative  as  well  as  banking;  for  the  Con- 
gress of  1816  monopolized  the  power  to  grant 
Uiese  monopolies.  It  has  tied  up  the  bands  of 
its  successors ;  and  if  this  can  be  done  on  one 
subject,  and  for  twenty  years,  wh^  not  upon  all 
subjects,  and  for  all  time  ?  Here  is  the  form  of 
words  which  operate  this  double  engrossment  of 
our  rights :  '  No  other  bank  shall  be  establishec' 
by  any  future  law  of  Congress,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  corporation  hereby  enacted,  for 
which  the  faith  of  Congress  is  hereby  pledged  f 
with  a  proviso  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  that  no  incident  might  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  title  of  this  chiurter,  to  the  utter  repro- 
bation of  whig  republicans,  this  compound  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  very  form  of  words  in  which  it 
is  conceived,  is  copied  from  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  .'—not  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  as  granted  in  1C94  (for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  then  fresh  in  the  memories  of  £ng- 
li^men),  but  the  charter  as  amended,  and 
that  for  money,  in  the  memorable  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  a  tory  queen,  a  tory  minis- 
try, and  a  tory  parliament,  and  the  apostle  of 
toryism,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  with 
his  sermons  of  divine  right,  passive  obedience, 
and  non-resistance,  were  riding  and  ruling  over 
the  prostrate  liberties  of  England !  This  is  the 
precious  period,  and  these  the  noble  authors, 
from  which  the  idea  was  borrowed,  and  the  vciy 
form  of  words  copied,  which  now  figure  in  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  consti- 
tuting that  double  monopoly,  which  restricts  at 
once  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizens. 

"  These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  chief  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  which  constitute  the  monop- 
oly of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
spoken  of  them,  not  as  th^  deserved,  but  as  my 
abilities  have  permitted.  I  have  shown  you  that 
they  are  not  only  evil  in  themselves,  but  copied 
from  an  evil  example.  I  now  wish  to  show  you 
that  the  government  from  which  we  have  made 
this  copy  has  condemned  the  original ;  and,  af- 
ter showine  this  fiict,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
appeal,  with  sensible  effect,  to  all  liberal  minds, 
to  follow  the  enlightened  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  getting  rid  of  a  dangerous  and  invidious 
institution,  after  having  followed  her  pernicious 
example  in  assuming  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  will 
have  recourse  to  proof,  and  will  read  from  Brit- 
ish state  papers  of  1826.  I  will  read  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  between  Earl  Li\-er- 
pool,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  other ;  the  sub* 
ject  being  the  renewal,  or  rather  non-renewal, 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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CommunicatioTis  from  the  Fint  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  QoDemor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England, — Extracts. 

^ '  The  failures  which  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
land, unaccompanied  as  they  have  been  by  the 
same  oocurrenoes  in  Scotland,  tend  to  prove  that 
there  must  have  been  an  unsolid  and  delusive 
system  of  banking  in  one  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  solid  and  substantial  one  in  the  other.  * 
*  *  *  In  Scotland,  there  are  not  more  than 
thirty  banks  (three  chartered),  and  these  banks 
have  stood  firm  amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  the 
money  market  in  England,  and  amidst  all  the  dis- 
tresses to  which  the  manufacturing  and  agricultu- 
ral interests  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
have  occasionally  been  subject.  Banks  of  this  de- 
scription must  necessarily  be  conducted  upon  the 
penerolly  understood  and  approved  principles  of 
banking.  *  *  ♦  ♦  The  Bank  of  EngUnd 
may,  perhaps,  propose,  as  they  did  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  the  extension  of  the  term  of  their 
exclusive  privilege,  as  to  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighborhood,  beyond  the  year  1833,  as  the 
price  of  this  concession  [immediate  surrender  of 
exclusive  privileges].  It  would  be  very  much 
to  be  regretted  th^t  they  should  require  any 
such  condition.  »  *  *  »  It  is  obvious,  from 
what  passed  before,  that  Parliament  will  never 
agree  to  it.  *  *  *  *  Such  privileges  are 
out  of  £ishion ;  and  what  expectation  can  the 
bank,  under  present  circumstances,  entertain 
that  theirs  will  be  renewed?' — Jan.  18. 

Answer  of  the  Court  of  Directors. — Extract. 

"  *  Under  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  find  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
death  of  the  bank,  and  the  efiect  which  they 
may  have  on  the  interests  of  the  bank,  this 
court  cannot  feel  themselves  justified  in  recom- 
mending to  the  proprietors  to  give  up  the  privi- 
lege which  they  now  enjoy,  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  solemn  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature.'—«/«».  20. 

Second  communication  from  the  Ministers. — 
Extract, 

"  *  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  have  considered  the  an- 
swer of  the  bank  of  the  20th  instant.  They 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
should  have  declined  to  recommend  to  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  the  consideratioiii  of  the  paper  de- 
livered by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  on  the  13th  mstant.  The 
statement  contained  in  that  paper  appears  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  so  full  and  explicit  on 
all  the  points  to  which  it  related,  that  they 
have  nothing  further  to  add,  although  they 
would  have  been,  and  still  are,  ready  to  answer,^ 


as  iar  as  possible,  any  specific  questions  which 
might  be  put,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  court  of  directors  state 
themselves  to  be  with  respect  to  the  details  of 
the  plan  suggested  in  that  paper.' — Jan.  28. 

Second  answer  of  the  Bank. — Extract. 

" '  The  Committee  of  Treasury  [bank]  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  paper  received  from 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  dated  January  23d,  and 
finding  that  His  Majesty's  ministers  persevere  in 
their  desire  to  propose  to  restrict  immediately 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  bank,  as  to  the 
number  of  partners  engaged  in  banking  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  also 
continue  to  be  oif  opinion  that  Parliament  would 
not  consent  to  renew  the  privilege  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  their  present  charter; 
finding,  also,  that  the  proposal  by  the  bank  of 
establishing  branch  banks  is  deemed  by  His 
Majesty's  ministers  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  country,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  this  corporation  to  propose,  as  a 
basis,  the  act  of  6th  of  George  the  Fourth,  which 
states,  the  conditions  on  which  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  relinquished  its  exclusive  privil^es ;  this 
corporation  waiving  the  question  of  a  prolonga- 
tion of  time,  although  tne  committee  [of  the 
bank]  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  they  are  not  making  a  consider- 
able sacrifice,  adverting  especially  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  renudning  in  possession  of  that  privi- 
lege five  years  longer  tluui  the  Bank  of  Engkmd.' 
— January  25. 

"  Here,  Mr.  President,  is  the  end  of  all  the 
exclusive  privileges  and  ooious  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  That  ancient  and  powerful 
institution,  so  long  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the 
moneyed  world — so  long  the  subsidizer  of  kings 
and  ministers — so  long  the  fruitful  mother  of 
national  debt  and  useless  wars — so  long  the 
prolific  manufactory  of  nabobs  and  paupers — so 
long  the  dread  dictator  of  its  own  terms  to 
parliament — ^now  droops  the  conquered  wing, 
lowers  its  proud  crest,  and  quails  under  the 
blows  of  its  late  despised  assailants.  It  first 
puts  on  a  courageous  air,  and  takes  a  stand  upon 
privileges  sanctioned  by  time,  and  confirmed  by 
solemn  acts.  Seeing  that  the  ministers  could 
have  no  more  to  say  to  men  who  would  talk  of 
privileges  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  being 
reminded  that  parliament  was  inexorable,  the 
bully  suddenly  degenerates  into  the  craven,  and, 
from  showing  fight,  calls  for  quarter.  The  di- 
rectors condescend  to  beg  for  the  smallest  rem- 
nant of  their  former  power,  for  five  years  only ; 
for  the  city  of  London  even ;  and  ofier  to  send 
branches  into  all  quarters.  Denied  at  every 
point,  the  subdued  tyrant  acquiesces  in  his  fate ; 
announces  his  submission  to  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  age  3  and  quietly  sinks  down  into 
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the  humble,  but  safe  and  useful  condition  of  a 
Scottish  provincial  bank. 

"  And  here  it  is  profitable  to  pause  ;  to  look 
back,  and  see  by  what  means  this  ancient 
and  powerful  institution — this  Babylon  of  the 
banking  world — ^was  so  suddenly  and  so  totally 
prostrated.  Who  did  it  ?  And  with  what  weap- 
ons ?  Sir,  it  was  done  by  that  power  which  is 
now  regulatine  the  affairs  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  done  oy  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
invoked  by  the  working  members  of  the  British 
parliament  It  was  done  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell, 
who  led  the  attack  upon  the  Wellington  minis- 
try, on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  November ;  by 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  GrenfeU,  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  and  others,  the  working 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  had, 
a  few  years  before,  overthrown  the  gigantic  op- 
pressions of  the  salt  tax.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  overthrown  the  Bank  of  England. 
They  began  the  attack  in  1824,  under  the  dis- 
couraging cry  of  too  soon,  too  soon — ^for  the 
charter  had  then  nine  years  to  run !  and  ended 
with  showing  that  the^  had  began  just  soon 
enough.  They  began  with  the  ministers  in  their 
front,  on  the  side  of  the  bank,  and  ended  with 
having  them  on  their  own  side,  and  making 
them  co-operators  in  the  attack,  and  the  instru- 
ments and  infiicters  of  the  fittal  and  final  blow. 
But  let  us  do  justice  to  these  ministers.  Though 
wrong  in  the  beginning,  they  were  right  in  the 
end ;  though  monarchists,  they  behaved  like 
republicans.  They  were  not  PolignacR.  They 
yielded  to  the  intelli^ce  of  the  age;  they 
yielded  to  the  spirit  which  proscribes  monopolies 
and  privileges,  and  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  bank  directors,  spoke  truth  and  reason  and 
asserted  liberal  principles,  with  a  point  and 
power  which  quickly  put  an  end  to  dangerous 
and  obsolete  pretensions.  They  told  the  bank 
the  mortifying  truths,  that  its  system  was 
unsolid  and  delusive — ^that  its  privileges  and 
monopoly  were  out  of  fashion — that  they  could 
not  be  prolonged  for  five  years  even — ^nor  suf- 
fered to  exist  in  London  idone ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  cutting,  that  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
which  had  no  monopoly,  no  privilege,  no  con- 
nection with  the  government,  which  paid  interest 
on  deposits,  and  whose  stockholders  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  amount  of  their  shares — ^were 
the  solid  and  substantial  banks,  which  alone  the 
public  interest  could  hereafter  recognize.  They 
did  their  business^  when  they  undertook  it,  like 
true  men ;  and,  m  the  single  phrase,  ^  out  of 
foukion^  achieved  the  most  powerful  combina- 
tion of  solid  argument  and  contemptuous  sar- 
casm, that  ever  was  compressed  into  three  words. 
It  is  a  phrase  of  electrical  power  over  the  senses 
and  passions.  It  throws  back  the  mind  to  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts — the  termagant 
Elizabeth  and  the  pedagogue  James — and  rouses 
within  us  all  the  shame  and  race  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  feel  at  the  view  of  the  scandalous 
sales  of  privileges  and  monopolies  which  were 
the  disgrace  and  oppression  of  these  wretched 


times.  Outof&shion!  Tes;  even  in  England, 
the  land  of  their  early  birtL  and  late  protection. 
And  shall  the^  remain  in  rashion  here  ?  Shall 
republicanism  continue  to  wear,  in  America,  the 
antique  costume  which  the  doughty  champions 
of  antiquated  &8hion  have  been  compelled  to 
doff"  in  England  ?  Shall  English  lords  and  ladies 
continue  to  find,  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  unjust  and  odious  privil^es  which 
they  can  no  longer  find  in  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
Shall  the  copy  survive  here,  after  the  original 
has  been  destroyed  tfiere?  Shall  the  young 
whelp  triumph  m  America,  after  the  old  lion 
has  been  throttled  and  strangled  in  England  ? 
No!  never!  The  thing  is  impossible!  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  dies,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  dies^  in  all  its  odious  points,  upon  the 
limitation  of  its  charter ;  and  the  only  circum- 
stance of  regret  is,  that  the  generous  deliverance 
is  to  take  effect  two  vears  earlier  in  the  British 
monarchy  than  in  the  American  republic  It 
came  to  us  of  war— it  will  go  away  with  peace. 
It  was  bom  of  the  war  of  1812 — it  will  die  in 
the  long  peace  with  which  the  world  is  blessed 
The  arguments  on  which  it  was  created  will  no 
longer  apply.  Times  have  changed;  and  the 
policy  of  the  republic  changes  with  the  times. 
The  war  made  the  bank ;  peace  will  unmake  it. 
The  baleful  planet  of  fire,  and  blood,  and  every 
human  woe,  did  bring  that  pestilence  upon  us ; 
the  benignant  star  of  peace  shall  chase  it  away." 

This  speech  was  not  answered.  Confident  in 
its  strength,  and  insolent  in  its  nature,  the  great 
moneyed  power  had  adopted  a  system  in  which 
she  persevered,  until  hard  knocks  drove  her  out 
of  it :  it  was  to  have  an  anti-bank  speech  treated 
with  the  contempt  of  silence  in  the  House,  and 
caricatured  and  belittled  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
according  to  this  system  my  speech  was  treated. 
The  instant  it  was  delivered,  Mr.  Webster  called 
for  the  vote,  and  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
which  was  done ;  and  resulted  differently  from 
what  was  expected — a  strong  vote  against  the 
bank — 20  to  23 ;  enough  to  excite  uneasiness, 
but  not  enough  to  pass  the  resolution  and  le- 
gitimate a  debate  on  the  subject  The  debate 
stopped  with  the  single  speech ;  but  it  was  a 
speech  to  be  read  by  the  people — ^the  masses — 
the  millions ;  and  was  conceived  and  delivered 
for  that  purpose ;  and  was  read  by  them ;  and 
has  been  complimented  since,  as  having  crippled 
the  bank,  and  given  it  the  wound  of  which  it 
afterwards  died ;  but  not  within  the  year  and  a 
day  which  would  make  the  slayer  responsible 
for  the  homicide.  The  list  of  yeas  and  nays 
was  also  favorable  to  the  effect  of  the  speech. 
Though  not  a  party  vote,  it  was  sufficiently  so 
to  show  how  it  stood — ^the  mass  of  the  demoo 
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racy  against  the  bank — the  mass  of  the  anti- 
democrats  against  it    The  names  were : — 

^  Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Barnard,  Benton,  Bibb, 
Brown,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Qrundy, 
Hayne,  Iredell,  King,  AlcKinley,  Poindexter, 
Sanford,  Smith  of  S.  C.,  Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler, 
White,  Woodbury— 20. 

^  Nays. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chase, 
Clayton,  %oot,  Frelinghuysen,  Holmes,  Hend- 
neks,  Johnston,  Knight,  Livingston,  Marks, 
Noble,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith  of  Md.,  Sprague,  Webster,  Willey 
—23." 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

EBBOB  OF  DE  TOOQUEVILLE,  IN  BELATION  TO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES. 

I  HAVE  had  occasion  several  times  to  notice  the 
errors  of  Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  work 
upon  American  democracy.  That  work  is  au- 
thority in  Europe,  where  it  has  appeared  in 
several  languages ;  and  is  sought  by  some  to  be 
made  authority  here,  where  it  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  published  with  notes,  and  a 
preface  to  recommend  it  It  was  written  with 
a  view  to  enlighten  European  opinion  in  relation 
to  democratic  government,  and  evidently  with  a 
candid  intent ;  but  abounds  with  errors  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  form  of  government,  which 
must  do  it  great  mischief,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  if  not  corrected.  A  fundamental  error 
of  this  kind— one  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
representative  government,  occurs  in  chapter  8 
of  his  work,  where  he  finds  a  great  difference  in 
the  members  comprising  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  attributing  an  immense  superiority 
to  the  Senate,  and  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  the  different  modes  of  electing  the 
members — the  popular  elections  of  the  House, 
and  the  le^slative  elections  of  the  Senate.  He 
says: — 

**  On  entering  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  one  is  struck  with  the  vulgar  de- 
meanor of  that  great  assembly.  The  eye  fro- 
nncntly  does  not  discover  a  man  of  celebrity 
within  its  walls.  Its  members  are  almost  all 
obr^cire  individuals,  whose  names  present  no 
a.j-ociationsto  the  mind ;  they  are  mostly  village 
lawyers,  men  in  trade,  or  even  persons  belonging 
to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  In  a  country  in 
which  education  is  very  general,  it  is  said  that 


the  repTesentatives  of  the  people  do  not  alwars 
know  now  to  write  correctly.  At  a  few  yards' 
distance  from  this  spot  is  the  door  of  the  Senate, 
which  contains  within  a  small  space  a  large 
proportion  of  the  celebrated  men  in  America. 
Scarcely  an  individual  is  to  be  found  in  it,  who 
does  not  recall  the  idea  of  an  active  and  illustri- 
ous career.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  eloquent 
advocates,  distinguished  generals,  wise  magis- 
trates, and  statesmen  of  note,  wnose  language 
woula  at  all  times  do  honor  to  the  most  remaiK« 
able  jparliamentary  debates  of  Europe.  What 
then,  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  contrast  ?  ana 
why  are  the  most  able  citizens  to  be  found  in 
one  aflsembly  rather  than  in  the  other?  Why 
is  the  former  body  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity, 
and  its  poverty  of  talent,  whilst  the  latter  seomi 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  intelligence  and  of  sound 
judgment  ?  Both  of  these  assemblies  emanate 
from  the  people.  From  what  cause,  then,  does 
so  startling  a  difference  arise  ?  The  only  reason 
which  appears  to  me  adequately  to  account  for 
it  is,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  elected 
by  the  populace  directly,  and  that  of  the  Senate 
is  elected  by  an  indirect  application  of  universal 
suffrage ;  but  this  transmission  of  the  popular 
authority  through  an  assembly  of  chosen  men 
operates  an  important  change  m  it,  by  refining 
its  discretion  and  improving  the  forms  which  it 
adopts.  Men  who  are  chosen  in  this  manner, 
accurately  represent  the  majority  of  the  nation 
which  governs  them;  but  they  represent  the 
elevated  thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  com- 
munity, the  generous  propensities  which  prompt 
its  nobler  actions,  rather  than  the  petty  passions 
which  disturb,  or  the  vices  which  disgrace  it. 
The  time  may  be  already  anticipated  -at  which 
the  American  republics  will  be  obliged  to  intro- 
duce the  plan  of  election  by  an  elected  body 
more  frequently  into  their  system  of  represen- 
tation^ or  they  will  incur  no  small  risk  of  perish- 
ing miserably  among  the  shoals  of  democracy." 
— C%apfcr8. 

The  whole  tenor  of  these  paragraphs  is  to 
disparage  the  democracy — to  disparage  demo- 
cratic government — to  attack  fimdamentally  the 
principle  of  popular  election  itself.  They  dis- 
qualify the  people  for  self-government,  hold 
them  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise,  and  predict  the  down&ll  of  our  repub- 
lican system,  if  that  f^nchise  is  not  still  further 
restricted,  and  the  popular  vote — ^the  vote  of 
the  people — ^reduced  to  the  subaltern  choice  of 
persons  to  vote  for  them.  These  are  profound 
errors  on  the  part  of  Mons.  de  Tocqueville, 
which  require  to  be  exposed  and  corrected ;  and 
the  correction  of  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  work,  intended  to  show  the  capacity  of 
the  people  for  self-government,  and  the  advantage 
of  extending — ^instead  of  restricting — ^the  privi- 
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lege  of  the  direct  vote.  He  seems  to  look  upon 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses  as  different 
orders  of  beings — different  classes — a  higher  and 
a  lower  class ;  the  former  placed  in  the  Senate 
by  the  wisdom  of  State  legislatures,  the  latter 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  folly  of 
the  people — ^when  the  ^t  is.  that  they  are  not 
only  of  the  same  order  fnd  class,  but  mainly  the 
same  individuals.  The  Senate  is  almost  entirely 
made  up  out  of  the  House !  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  every  senator  whom  Mons.  de  Tocque- 
ville  had  in  his  eye  when  he  bestowed  such 
encomium  on  that  body  had  come  from  the 
House  of  Representatives !  placed  there  by  the 
popular  vote,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Senate  by  the  l^islature ;  not  as  new  men  just 
discovered  by  the  superior  sagacity  of  that  body, 
but  as  public  men  with  national  reputations,  al- 
ready illustrated  by  the  operation  of  popular 
elections.  And  if  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  had 
chanced  to  make  his  visit  some  years  sooner,  he 
would  haye  seen  almost  every  one  of  these  sena- 
tors, to  whom  his  exclusive  praise  is  directed, 
actually  sitting  in  the  other  House. 

Away,  then,  with  his  fact !  and  with  it^  away 
with  all  his  fanciful  theory  of  wise  elections  by 
small  electoral  colleges,  and  silly  ones  by  the 
people !  and  away  with  all  his  logical  deductions, 
from  premises  which  have  no  existence,  and 
which  would  have  us  still  further  to  "refine 
popular  discretion,"  by  increasing  and  extending 
the  number  of  electoral  colleges  through  which 
it  is  to  be  filtrated.  Not  only  all  vanishes,  but 
his  praise  goes  to  the  other  side,  and  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  popular  elections ;  for  almost 
ewry  distinguished  man  in  the  Senate  or  in  any 
other  department  of  the  government,  now  or 
heretofore — from  the  Congress  of  Independence 
down  to  the  present  day — ^has  owed  his  first 
elevation  and  distinction  to  popular  elections — 
to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  given,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  body,  to  the 
visible  object  of  their  choice ;  and  it  is  the  same 
in  other  countries,  now  and  always.  The  Eng- 
lish, the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  have  no  electoral 
colleges ;  they  vote  direct,  and  are  never  without 
their  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Romans  voted  direct ;  and  for  five  hundred 
years— until  fair  elections  were  detsroyed  by 
force  and  fraud — never  failed  to  elect  consuls  and 
prsstors,  who  carried  the  glory  of  their  country 
beyond  the  point  at  which  they  had  found  it. 


The  American  people  know  this— know  that 
popular  election  has  given  them  every  eminent 
public  man  that  they  have  ever  had — that  it  is 
the  safest  and  wisest  mode  of  political  election — 
most  free  from  intrigue  and  corruption ;  and  in- 
stead of  further  restrictmg  that  mode,  and  re- 
ducing the  masses  to  mere  electors  of  electors, 
they  are,  in  fact,  extending  it,  and  altering  con- 
stitutions to  carry  elections  to  the  people,  whidi 
were  formerly  given  to  the  general  assemblies. 
Many  States  furnish  examples  of  this.  Even 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been 
overruled  by  universal  public  sentiment  in  the 
greatest  of  its  elections — ^that  of  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  electoral  college  by  that 
instrument,  both  its  words  and  intent,  was  to 
have  been  an  independent  body,  exercising  its  own 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  these  high  officers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
formality  for  the  registration  of  the  votes  which 
the  people  prepare  and  exact  The  speculations 
of  Monsieur  de  Tocqueville  are,  therefore,  ground- 
less ;  and  must  be  hurtful  to  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  where  the  facts  are  un- 
known ;  and  may  be  ii^jurious  among  ourselves, 
where  his  book  is  translated  into  English,  with 
a  preface  and  notes  to  recommend  it. 

Admitting  that  there  might  be  a  difierence 
between  the  appearance  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
between  their  talent,  at  the  thne  that  Mons.  de 
Tocqueville  looked  in  upon  them,  yet  that  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  it  might  then  have  existed, 
was  accidental  and  temporary,  and  has  already 
vanished.  And  so  far  as  it  may  have  appeared, 
or  may  appear  in  other  times,  the  diOerence  in 
favor  of  the  Senate  may  be  foimd  in  causes  very 
different  from  those  of  more  or  less  judgment 
and  virtue  in  the  constituencies  which  elect  the 
two  Houses.  The  Senate  is  a  smaller  body,  and 
therefore  may  be  more  decorous ;  it  is  composed 
of  older  men,  and  therefore  should  be  graver, 
its  members  have  usually  served  in  the  highest 
branches  of  the  State  governments,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  therefere  should 
be  more  experienced ;  its  terms  of  service  are 
longer,  and  therefore  give  more  time  for  talent 
to  mature,  and  for  the  measures  to  be  carried 
which  confer  fame.  Finally,  the  Senate  is  in 
great  part  composed  of  the  pick  of  the  House, 
and  therefore  gains  double — ^by  brilliant  acces- 
sion to  itself  and  abstraction  from  the  other. 
These  are  causes  enough  to  account  for  any  oo* 
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casional,  or  general  differenoe  which  may  show 
itself  in  the  deoorum  or  ability  of  the  two 
Houses.  But  there  is  another  cause,  which  is 
found  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  States — ^the 
caucus  system  and  rotation  in  office — which 
brings  in  men  unknown  to  ^he  people,  and  turns 
them  out  as  they  begin  to  be  useful ;  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  other  new  beginners,  who  are  in  turn 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  more  new  ones ; 
all  by  virtue  of  arrangements  which  look  to  in- 
dividual interests,  and  not  to  the  public  good. 

The  injury  of  these  changes  to  the  business 
qualities  of  the  House  and  the  interests  of  the 
State,  is  readily  conceivable,  and  very  visible  in 
the  delegations  of  States  where  they  do,  or  d« 
not  prevail — in  some  Sorthem  and  some  Nouth- 
em  States,  for  example.  To  name  them  might 
seem  invidious,  and  is  not  necessary,  the  state- 
ment of  the  general  fisu^t  being  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate an  evil  which  requires  correction.  Short 
terms  of  service  arc  good  on  account  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  two  years  is  a  good  legal  term; 
but  every  contrivance  is  vicious,  and  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  re-eligibility  permitted  by  the 
constitution,  which  prevents  the  people  from 
continuing  a  member  as  long  as  they  deem  him 
useful  to  them.  Statesmen  are  not  improvised 
in  any  country ;  and  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain,  great  political  reputations  have 
only  been  acquired  after  long  service — ^20, 30, 40, 
and  even  50  years ;  and  great  measures  have 
only  been  carried  by  an  equal  number  of  years 
of  persevering  exertion  by  the  same  man  who 
commenced  them.  Earl  Grey  and  Major  Gart- 
wright — ^I  take  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  movement— only  carried 
British  parliamentry  reform  after  forty  years 
of  annual  consecutive  exertion.  They  organized 
the  Society  for  Parliamentry  Reform  in  1792, 
and  carried  the  reform  in  1832 — disfranchising 
56  burgs,  half  disfranclusing  31  others,  enfran- 
chising 41  new  towns ;  and  doubling  the  number 
of  voters  by  extending  the  privilege  to  £10 
householders — extorting,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
concession  from  power  and  corruption  to  popular 
right  that  was  ever  obtained  by  civil  and  legal 
means.  Yet  this  was  only  done  upon  forty 
years'  continued  annual  exertions.  Two  men 
did  it,  but  it  took  them  forty  years. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  great  British 
measures — Catholic  emancipation,  oom  law  re- 
peal, abolition  of  the  slav^  trade,  and  many 


others ;  each  requiring  a  lifetime  of  continued 
exertion  from  devoted  men.  Short  service,  and 
not  popular  election,  is  the  evil  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  this  becomes  more  appar- 
ent by  contrast — contrast  between  the  North 
and  the  South — ^the  caucus,  or  rotary  system, 
not  prevuling  in  the  South,  and  useful  members 
being  usually  continued  from  that  quarter  as 
long  as  useful;  and  thus  with  fewer  members, 
usually  showing  a  greater  number  of  men  who 
have  attained  a  distinction.  Monsieur  de  Tocque- 
ville  is  profoundly  wrong,  and  does 'great  injury 
to  democratic  government,  as  his  theory  coun- 
tenances the  monarchial  idea  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government  They  are 
with  us  the  best  and  safest  depositories  of  the 
political  elective  power.  They  have  not  only 
furnished  to  the  Senate  its  ablest  members 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  have 
sometimes  repaired  the  injustice  of  State  legis- 
latures, which  repulsed  or  discarded  some  emi- 
nent men.  The  late  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
after  forty  years  of  illustrious  service — after  hav- 
ing been  minister  to  half  the  great  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, a  senator  in  Congress,  Secretaiy  of  State, 
and  President  of  the  United  States — ^in  the  ftill 
possession  of  all  his  great  fiiculties,  was  refused 
an  election  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  had  served 
thirty  years  before.  Refused  by  the  legisla- 
ture, he  was  taken  up  by  the  people,  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  served  there  to 
octogenarian  age — attentive,  vigiladt  and  capa- 
ble— an  exampl%to  all,  and  a  match  for  half  the 
House  to  the  last.  The  brilliant^  incorruptible, 
sagacious  Randolph — ^friend  of  the  people,  of  the 
constitution,  of  economy  and  hard  money — 
scourgQ  and  foe  to  all  corruption,  plunder  and 
jobbing — ^had  nearly  the  same  fete;  dropped 
from  the  Senate  by  the  Virginia  general  assem- 
bly, restored  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  people  of  his  district,  to  remain  there  till 
followii^  the  example  of  his  friend,  the  wise 
Macon,  he  voluntarily  withdrew.  I  name  no 
more,  confining  myself  to  instances  of  the  illus- 
trious dead. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  to  correct 
this  error  ciDe  TocqueviUe,  because,  while  dis- 
paraging democratic  government  generally,  it 
especially  disparages  that  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment which  was  intended  to  be  the  controlling 
part     Two  clauses  of  the  constitution^^ne 
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Testing  the  House  of  Hepresentatiyes  with  the 
sole  power  of  originating  revenue  bills,  the  other 
with  the  sole  power  of  impeachment — sufficient- 
ly attest  the  high  function  to  which  that  House 
was  appointed.  They  are  both  borrowed  from 
the  British  constitution,  where  their  effect  has 
been  seen  in  controlling  the  course  of  the  whole 
government,  and  bringing  great  criminals  to  the 
bar.  No  sovereign,  no  ministry  holds  out  an 
hour  against  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Though  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  people,  even  with  the  great  ameliorations  of 
the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  is  at  once  the  demo- 
cratic branch,  and  the  master-branch  of  the 
British  government.  Wellington  administra- 
tions have  to  retire  before  it.  Bengal  Gover- 
nors-General have  to  appear  as  criminals  at  its 
bar.  It  is  the  theatre  which  attracts  the  talent, 
the  patriotism,  the  high  spirit^  and  the  lofty  am- 
bition of  the  British  empire ;  and  the  people  look 
to  it  as  the  master-power  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  the  one  in  which  their  will  has 
weight.  No  rising  man,  with  ability  to  acquire 
a  national  reputation,  will  quit  it  for  a  peerage 
and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Our  House 
of  Representatives,  with  its  two  commanding 
prerogatives  and  a  perfect  representation,  should 
not  fall  below  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  It  should  not 
become  second  to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning it  did  not.  For  the  first  thirty  years  it 
was  the  controlling  branch  of  the  government, 
and  the  one  on  whose  action  the  public  eye  was 
fixed.  Since  then  the  Senate  has  been  taking 
the  first  place,  and  people  have  looked  less  to 
the  House.  This  is  an  injury  above  what  con- 
cerns the  House  itselfl  It  Is  an  injury  to  our 
institutions,  and  to  the  people.  The  high  func- 
tions of  the  House  were  given  to  it  for  wise  pur- 
poses— ^for  paramount  national  objects.  It  is 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  people,  and 
should  conunand  their  confidence  and  their 
hopes.  As  the  sole  originator  of  tax  bills,  it  is 
the  sole  dispenser  of  burthens  on  the  people, 
and  of  supphes  to  the  government  As  sole  au- 
thors of  impeachment,  it  is  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,  and  has  supervision  over  all  official 
delinquencies.  Duty  to  itself,  to  its  high  func- 
tions, to  the  people,  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  character  of  democratic  government,  require 
it  to  resume  and  maintain  its  controlling  place 
-n  the  machinery  and  working  of  our  federal 


government :  and  that  is  what  it  has  commenc- 
ed doing  in  the  last  two  or  three  sessions — ^and 
with  happy  results  to  the  economy  of  the  pub- 
lic service — and  in  preventing  an  increase  of  the 
evils  of  our  diplomatic  representation  abroad. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

THE  TWENTT-SEOOND  OONGBESS. 

This  body  commenced  its  first  session  the 
5th  of  December,  1831,  and  terminated  that  ses- 
sion July  17th,  1832;  and  for  this  session  alooe 
belongs  to  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
our  government.  It  >va8  the  one  at  which  the 
great  contest  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  brought  on, 
and  decided — enough  of  itself  to  entitle  it  to  last- 
ing remembrance,  though  replete  with  other  im- 
portant measures.  It  embraced,  in  the  list  of 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  much  shining  talent, 
and  a  great  mass  of  useful  ability,  and  among 
their  names  will  be  foimd  many,  then  most  emi- 
nent in  the  Union,  and  others  destined  to  be- 
come so.    The  following  are  the  names : 

SENATE. 

Maine — John  Holmes,  Pel^  Sprague. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Bell,  Isaac  Hill. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster,  Nathaniel 
Silsbee. 

Rhode  Island — Nehcmiah  R.  Knight,  Asher 
Robbins. 

Connecticut — Samuel  A.  Foot,  Gideon  Tom- 
linson. 

Vermont — Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel  Pcen- 
tiss. 

New-York — Charles  E.  Dudley,  Wm.  Marcj. 

New  Jersey — M.  Dickerson,  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Pennsylvania — Geo.  M.  Dallas,  TVm.  TTil- 
kins. 

Delaware — John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Nau- 
dajn. 

Maryland — E.  F.  Chambers,  Samuel  Smith. 

Virginia — Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  John  Ty- 
ler. 

North  Carolina — B.  Brown,  W.  P.  Man- 
gum. 

South  Carolina — Robert  Y.  Hayne,  S.  D. 
Miller. 

Georgia — George  M.  Troup,  John  Forsyth. 

Kentucky — George  M.  Bibb,  Henry  Clay. 

Tennessee — Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  L.  White. 

Ohio— Benjamin  Ruggles,  Thomas  Ewing. 
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Louisiana — J.  S.  Johnston,  Geo.  A.  Wagga- 
man. 

Indiana — ^William  Hendricks,  Robert  Hanna. 

Mississippi — Powhatan  Ellis,  Geo.  Poihdex- 
ter. 

Illinois — Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 

Alabama — William  R.  King,  Gabriel  Moore. 

Missouri — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Alex.  Bnck- 
ner. 

HOUSE  OF  BEPSESENTATIVEB. 

From  Maine — John  Anderson,  James  Bates, 
George  Evans,  Cornelius  Holland,  Leonard  Jar- 
yis,  Edward  Kayanagh.  Rxxfus  Mclntire. 

New  Hampshire-— John  Brodhead,  Thomas 
Chandler,  Joseph  Hammons,  Henry  Hubbard, 
Joseph  M.  Harper,  John  W.  Weeks. 

Massachusetts — John  Quincy  Adams,  Na- 
than Appleton,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  George  N.  Briges, 
Rufus  Choate.  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn.  John 
Davis,  Edward  Everett,  George  Grennell,  iun., 
James  L.  Hodges,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  John 
Reed.    (  One  vacanq/,) 

Rhode  Island — ^Tnstam  Burgess,  Dutee  J. 
Pearce. 

Connecticut — ^Noyes  Barber,  William  W. 
EllsworthL  Jabez  W.  Huntmgton,  Ralph  I.  In- 
gersoll,  William  L.  Storrs,  Ebenezer  Young. 

Vermont — Heman  Allen,  William  Cahoon, 
Horace  Everett,  Jonathan  Hunt)  William  Slade. 

New  York — William  G.  Angel,  Gideon  H. 
Barstow,  Joseph  Bouck,  William  Babcock,  John 
T.  Bereen,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Samuel  Beards- 
ley,  Jolm  A.  Collier,  Bates  Cooke,  C.  C.  0am- 
breleng,  John  Dickson,  Charles  Davan,  Ulysses 
F.  Doubleday,  William  Hogan,  Michael  Hoff- 
man, Freeborq  G.  Jewett,  John  King,  Gerrit  Y. 
Lansing,  James  Lent,  Job  Pierson,  Nathaniel 
Pitcher,  Edmund  H.  Pendleton,  Edward  C.  Reed, 
Erastus  Root,  Nathan  Soule,  John  W.  Taylor, 
Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Frede- 
ric Whittlesey,  Samuel  J.  Wilkin,  Grattan  H. 
Wheeler.  Campbell  P  White,  Aaron  Ward,  Dan- 
iel Wardwell. 

New  Jerset — ^Lewis  Condict,  Silas  Condict, 
Richard  M.  Cooper,  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  James 
Fitz  Randolph,  Isaac  Southard. 

Pennsylvania — Robert  Allison,  John  Banks, 
George  Burd,  John  0.  Bucher,  Thomas  H. 
Crannbrd,  Richard  Coulter,  Harmar  Denny, 
Lewis  Dewart,  Joshua  Evans,  James  Ford, 
John  Gilmore,  William  Heister,  Henry  HoriL 
Peter  Ihrie,  jun.,  Adam  King,  Henry  King,  Joel 
K.  Mann,  Robert  McCoy,  Henry  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, T.  M.  McKennan,  David  Potts,  jun.,  An- 
drew Stewart,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Philander  Ste- 
phens, Joel  B.  Sutherland,  John  G.  Watmough. 

Delaware — John  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland — ^Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Daniel 
Jenifer,  John  L.  Kerr,  George  E.  Mitchell, 
Benedict  1.  Semmes,  John  S.  Spence,  Francis 
Thomas,  George  C.  Washington,  J.  T.  H.  Wor- 
thington. 

Virginia— Mark  Alexander,  Robert  Allen, 
WiUiam  S.  Archer,  William  Armstrong,  John 
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S.  Barbour,  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  Nathaniel  R 
Claiborne,  Robert  Craig,  Joseph  W.  Chinn, 
Richard  Coke,  jun.,  Thomas  Davenport,  Philip 
Dodd-ldee,  Wm.  F.  Gord-  n,  Charles  C.  John- 
ston, John  Y.  Mason.  Lewis  Maxwell,  Charles 
F.  Mercer.  William  McCoy,  Thomas  Newton, 
John  M.  Patton,  John  J.  Roane,  Andrew  Sto- 
venson. 

North  Carolina — ^DanT  L.  Barrincer,  Laugh- 
lin  Bethime.  John  Branch,  Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Henry  W.  Conner  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Micajah  T. 
Hawkins,  James  J.  McKay,  Abraham  Rencher, 
William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd, 
Jesse  Speight,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina — ^Robert  W.  Barnwell,  Jas. 
Blair.  Warren  R.  Davis.  William  Drayton,  John 
M.  Felder,  J.  R.  GrifBn.  Thomas  R.  Mitchell, 
George  McDuffie,  Wm.  T.  Nuckolls. 

Georgia — ^Thomas  F.  Foster,  Henry  G.  La- 
mar, Daniel  Newnan,  Wiley  Thompson,  Richard 
H.  Wilde,  James  M.  Wayne.    {One  vacanq/.) 

Kentucky — John  Adair,  Chilton  Allan,  Hen- 
ry Daniel  Nathan  Gaitber,  Albert  G.  Hawes, 
R.  M.  Jonnson,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Chittenden 
Lyon,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Thomas  A.  Mar- 
shall, Christopher  Tompkins,  Charles  A.  Wick- 
liffo. 

Tennessee — ^Thomas  D.  AmoldL  John  Bell, 
John  Blair,  William  Fitzgerald,  William  Hall, 
Jacob  C.  Isacks,  Cave  Johnson,  James  K.  Polk, 
James  Standifer. 

Ohio — ^Joseph  H.  Crane,  Eleutheros  Cooke 
William  Creightonjun.,  Thomas  Corwin,  Jame* 
Findlay,  William  W.  Irwin,  William  Kennon, 
Humphrey  H.  Leavitt,  William  Russel,  William 
Stanberry,  John  Thomson,  Joseph  Vance,  »:yam- 
uel  F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey. 

Louisiana — ^H.  A.  Bullard,  Philemon  Thom- 
as, Edward  D.  White. 

Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Carr,  Jonathan 
McCarty. 

Mississippi — ^Franklin  E.  Plummer. 

Illinois — Joseph  Duncan. 

ALABAMA-^lement  C.  Clay,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
Samuel  W.  Mardis. 

Missouri— William  H.  Ashley. 

DELEOATES. 

Michigan — Austin  E.  Wing. 
Arkansas — Ambrose  H.  Sevier. 
Florida — Joseph  M.  White. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  was  re- 
elected speaker ;  and  both  branches  of  the  body 
being  democratic,  they  were  organized,  in  a 
party  sense,  as  &vorable  to  the  administration, 
although  the  most  essential  of  the  committees, 
when  the  Bank  question  unexpectedly  sprung 
up,  were  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  his  message  to  the  two  Houses,  the 
President  presented  a  condensed  and  general 
view  of  our  relations,  political  and  commercial, 
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with  foreign  nations,  from  which  the  leading 
passages  are  here  given : 

"  After  our  transiti*  n  from  the  state  of  ix/ioniee 
to  that  of  an  independent  nation,  many  points 
were  found  necessary  to  be  settled  between  us 
and  Great  Britain.  Among  them  was  the  de- 
marcation of  boundaries,  not  described  with  suf- 
ficient precision  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Some  of 
the  lines  that  divide  the  States  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  from  the  British  provinces, 
have  been  definitively  fixed.  That,  however, 
which  separates  us  from  the  provinces  of  Cana- 
da and  New  Brunswick  to  the  North  and  the 
East,  was  still  in  dispute  when  I  came  into 
office.  But  I  found  arrangements  made  for  its 
settlement,  over  which  I  Imd  no  control.  The 
commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having 
been  unable  to  agree,  a  convention  was  made 
with  Great  Britain  by  my  immediate  predecessor 
in  dfQce,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  it  was  agreed  '  that  the  points 
of  difference  which  have  arisen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  American  and 
British  dommions,  as  described  in  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  shall  be  referred,  as 
therein  provided,  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
State,  who  shall  be  invited  to  investigate,  and 
make  a  decision  upon  such  points  of  difference :' 
and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  having,  by  the 
late  President  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  been 
designated  as  such  friendly  sovereign,  it  oecame 
my  duty  to  carry,  with  good  faith,  the  agree- 
ment, so  made,  into  full  effect.  To  this  end  I 
ca^Aocd  all  the  measures  to  be  taken  which  were 
necessary  to  a  full  exposition  of  our  case  to  the 
sovereign  arbiter;  and  nominated  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  his  court^  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  State  most  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  had  been  one  of  the  agents  previ- 
ously employed  for  settling  the  controversy.  On 
the  10th  day  of  January  last.  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  delivered  to  the  pleni- 

S>tentiaries  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 
ritain,  his  written  opinion  on  the  case  referred 
to  him.  The  paprs  in  relation  to  the  subject 
will  be  communicated,  by  a  special  message,  to 
the  proper  branch  of  the  government,  with  the 
perfect  confidence  that  its  wisdom  will  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  secure  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  without  infringing  any 
constitutional  right  of  the  States  immediately 
interested. 

"  In  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  the  justice  of  our  claims  upon  France,  urged 
as  they  were  with  perseverance  and  signal  ability 
by  our  minister  there,  would  final';- be  acknowl- 
edged. This  hope  has  been  realized.  A  treaty 
has  been  signed,  which  will  immediately  tie 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  its  approbation;  and 
which,  containing  stipulations  that  require  legis- 
lative acts,  must  have  the  concurrence  of  b^th 
Houses  before  it  can  be  carried  into  effect. 


"  Should  this  treaty  receive  the  proper  sanc- 
tion, a  source  of  irritation  will  be  stopped,  that 
has,  for  so  many  years,  in  some  degree  alien&ted 
from  each  other  two  nations  who.  from  interest 
as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  early  associations, 
ought  to  cherish  the  most  friendly  relations — an 
encouragement  will  be  given  for  perseverance  in 
the  demands  of  justice,  by  this  new  proo^  that, 
if  steadily  pursued,  they  will  be  listened  to — and 
admonition  will  be  offered  to  those  powers, 
if  any,  which  may  be  inclined  to  evade  them, 
that  they  will  never  be  abandoned.  Above  all, 
a  just  confidence  will  be  inspired  in  our  fellow- 
citizens,  that  their  government  ivill  exert  all  the 
powers  with  which  "they  have  invested  it,  in 
support  of  their  just  claims  upon  foreign  nations ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  frank  acknowledg- 
ment and  provision  for  the  payment  of  those 
which  were  addressed  to  our  equity,  although 
unsupported  by  legal  proof,  affords  a  pracd«d 
illustration  of  our  submission  to  the  Divine  rule 
of  doing  to  others  what  we  desire  they  should 
do  unto  us. 

'^Sweden  and  Denmark  having  made  compen- 
sation for  the  irregul^ties  committed  by  their 
vessels,  or  in  their  ports,  to  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion 01  the  parties  concerned,  and  having  re- 
newed the  treaties  of  commerce  entered  into 
with  them,  our  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  those  powers  continue  to  be  on  the 
most  friendly  footing. 

"  With  Spain,  our  differences  up  to  the  22d  of 
February,  1819,  were  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  that  date ;  but,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  our  commerce  with  the  states  formerly 
colonies  of  Spain,  on  the  continent  of  America^ 
was  annoyed  and  frequentlj^  interrupted  by  her 
public  and  private  armed  ships.  They  captured 
many  of  our  vessels  prosecuting  a  lawful  com* 
merce.  and  sold  them  and  their  cargoes ;  and  at 
one  tune,  to  our  demands  for  restoration  and 
indemnity,  opposed  the  allegation,  that  they  were 
taken  in  the  violation  of  a  blockade  of  all  the 
ports  of  those  states.  This  blockade  was  de- 
claratory only,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  force 
to  maintain  it  was  so  manifest,  that  this  allega- 
tion was  varied  to  a  charge  of  trade  in  contraband 
of  war.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  also  found  un- 
tenable; and  the  minister  whom  I  sent  with 
instructions  to  press  for  the  reparation  that  was 
due  to  our  injured  fellow-citizens,  has  transmitted 
an  answer  to  his  demand,  by  which  the  captures 
are  declared  to  have  been  legal,  and  are  justified 
because  the  independence  of  the  states  of  America 
never  having  been  acknowledged  by  Spain,  she 
had  a  right  to  prohibit  trade  with  them  uiider 
her  old  colonial  laws.  This  groimd  of  defence 
was  contradictory,  not  only  to  those  which  had 
been  formerly  alleged,  but  to  the  uniform  prac- 
tice and  established  laws  of  nations ;  and  had 
been  abandoned  by  Spain  herself  in  the  conven- 
tion which  granted  indemnity  to  British  subjects 
for  captures  made  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  for  the  same  allegations 
with  those  of  which  we  complain. 
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"  I,  however,  indulge  the  hope  that  ftirther 
reflection  will  lead  to  other  views,  and  feel  con- 
fident, that  when  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  he 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  his  desire 
to  preserve  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  which  it  is  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
maintain,  will  induce  him  to  accede  to  our  de- 
mand. I  have  therefore  dispatched  a  special 
messen^r,  with  instructions  to  our  minister  to 
bring  the  case  once  more  to  his  consideration ; 
to  the  end  that  if,  which  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe,  the  same  decision,  that  cannot  but 
be  deemed  an  unfriendly  denial  of  justice,  should 
be  persisted  in,  the  matter  may,  before  your 
adjournment,  be  laid  before  you,  the  constitu- 
tional judges  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  when 
negotiation  for  redress  of  injury  fails. 

"The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  indemnity 
with  France,  seemed  to  present  a  fevorable  op- 
portunity to  renew  our  claims  of  a  similar  nature 
on  other  powers,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  upon  Naples ;  more  especially  as,  in  the 
course  of  former  negotiations  with  that  power, 
our  fidlure  to  induce  France  to  render  us  justice 
was  used  as  an  argument  against  us.  The 
desires  of  the  merchants  who  were  the  principal 
sufferers,  have  therefore  been  acceded  to^  and  a 
mission  nas  been  instituted  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  them  a  reparation  already 
too  long  delayed.  This  measure  having  been 
resolved  on,  it  was  put  in  execution  without 
waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  because  the 
state  of  Europe  created  an  apprehension  of 
events  that  might  have  rendered  our  application 
ineffectual. 

"  Our  demands  upon  the  government  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  are  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  in- 
juries on  which  they  are  founded  are  not  denied, 
nor  arc  the  atrocity  and  perfidy  under  which 
those  injuries  were  perpetrated  attempted  to  be 
extenuated.  The  sole  ground  on  which  indem- 
nity has  been  refused  is  the  alleged  illegality  of 
the  tenure  by  which  the  monarch  who  made  the 
seizures  held  his  crown.  This  defence,  always 
unfounded  in  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
— now  universally  abandoned,  even  by  those 
powers  upon  whom  the  responsibility  for  acts  of 
past  rulers  bore  the  most  heavily,  will  unques- 
tionably be  given  up  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
whose  counsels  will  receive  an  impulse  from  that 
high  sense  of  honor  and  regard  to  justice  which 
are  said  to  characterize  him ;  and  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence  that  the  talents  of  the  citizen  com- 
missioned for  that  purpose  will  place  before  him 
the  just  claims  of  our  mjured  citizens  in  such  a 
light  as  will  enable  mo,  before  your  adjournment, 
to  announce  that  they  have  been  adjusted  ana 
secured  Precise  instructions,  to  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  issue,  haye 
been  given,  and  will  be  obeyed. 

"  In  the  late  blockade  of  Terceira,  some  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet  captured  several  of  our  vessels, 
and  committed  other  excesses,  for  which  repa- 
ration was  demanded ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
dispatching  an  armed  force,   to  prevent  any 


!  recurrence  of  a  similar  violence,  and  protect  our 
citizens  in  the  prosecution  of  tneir  lawfiil  oom- 

'  merce,  when  official  assurances,  on  which  I  relied, 
made  the  sailing  of  the  ships  unnecessary.    Since 

I  that  period,  frequent  promises  have  been  made 

.  that  full  indemnity  shall  be  given  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  and  the  losses  sustained.    In  the  per- 

'  formance  there  has  been  some,  perhaps  unavoid- 
able, delay ;  but  I  have  the  fullest  confidence 
that  my  earnest  desire  that  this  business  may  at 
once  be  closed,  which  our  minister  has  been 
instructed  strongly  to  express,  will  very  soon  be 
gratified.  I  have  the  better  groum'  for  tjiis 
hope,  from  the  evidence  of  a  friendlv  d.«po8itioTf 
which  that  government  has  shown  oy  ai^  actual 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  rice,  the  produce  of  our 
Southern  States,  authorizing  the  anticipation  that 
this  important  article  of  our  export  will  soon  be 
admitted  on  the  same  footing  with  that  produced 
by  the  most  &vored  nation. 

"  With  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  we  have 
fortunately  had  no  cause  of  discussions  for  the 
redress  of  mjuries.  With  the  Empire  of  the 
Russias,  our  political  connection  is  of  the  most 
friendly,  and  our  commercial  of  the  most  liberal 
kind.  We  enjoy  the  advantages  of  navigation 
and  trade,  given  to  the  most&vored  nation ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  suited  their  policy,  or  perhaps  has 
not  been  found  convenient  from  other  consider- 
ations, to  give  stability  and  reciprocity  to  those 
Erivileges.  by  a  commercial  treaty.  The  ill- 
ealth  of  the  minister  last  year  charged  with 
making  a  proposition  for  that  arrangement,  did 
not  permit  Um  to  remain  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  the  attention  of  that  government,  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  since  his  departure, 
having  been  occupied  by  the  war  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  we  have  been  assured  that  nothing 
could  have  been  effected  by  his  presence.  A 
minister  will  soon  be  nominated,  as  well  to  effect 
this  important  object,  as  to  keep  up  the  relations 
of  amity  and  good  understanding  of  which  we 
have  received  so  many  assurances  and  proofs 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  his 
predecessor. 

"  The  treaty  with  Austria  is  opening  to  us  an 
important  trade  with  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  Emperor,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  little  known,  and  of  course  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  While  our  commerce  finds 
an  entrance  mto  the  south  of  Germany  by  means 
of  this  treaty,  those  we  have  formed  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns  and  Prussia,  and  others  now  in 
negotiation,  will  open  that  vast  country  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  our  merchants  on  the  north ; 
a  country  abounding  in  all  the  materials  for  a 
mutually  beneficial  commerce,  filled  with  en- 
lightened and  industrious  inhabitants,  holding 
an  important  place  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and 
to  which  we  owe  so  many  valuable  citizens. 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Porte  was 
sent  to  be  exchanged  by  the  gentleman  appointed 
our  charg6  d'affaires  to  that  court.  Some  diffi- 
culties occurred  on  his  arrival ;  but  at  the  <lutc 
of  his  last  official  dispatch,  he  suppocsed  they  h  v  1 
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been  obviated,  and  that  there  was  everj  prospect 
of  the  exchange  being  speedily  effected 

"This  finishes  the  connected  view  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  of  our  political  and 
commercial  relations  in  Europe.  Every  effort 
in  my  power  will  be  continued  to  strengthen  and 
extend  them  by  treaties  founded  on  principles 
'  of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity  of  interest,  neither 
asking  nor  conceding  any  exclusive  advantase, 
but  liberating,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  the 
activity  and  industry  of  our  fellow-citizens  from 
the  shackles  which  foreign  restrictions  may  im- 
pose. 

"  To  C'aina  and  the  East  Indies,  our  commerce 
continues  in  its  usual  extent,  and  with  increased 
facilities,  which  the  credit  and  capital  of  our 
merchants  afford,  by  substituting  bills  for  pay- 
ments in  specie.  A  daring  outrage  havimg  been 
committed. in  those  seas  by  the  plunder  of  one 
of  our  merchantmen  engaged  in  the  pepper  trade 
at  a  port  in  Sumatra,  and  the  piratical  perpetra- 
tors belonging  to  tribes  in  such  a  state  of  society 
that  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  between 
civilized  nations  could  not  be  pursued,  I  forth- 
with dispatched  a  frigate  with  orders  to  require 
immediate  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  and  in- 
demnity to  the  sufferers. 

"  Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  con- 
nections with  the  independent  States  of  America 
since  my  last  communication  to  Congress.  The 
ratification  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  Republics  of  Mexico  has  been  for  some 
time  under  deliberation  in  their  Congress,  but 
was  still  undecided  at  the  date  of  our  last  dis- 
patches. The  unhappy  civil  commotions  that 
have  prevailed  there,  were  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  delay ;  but  as  the  govemmeiit  is 
now  said  to  be  tranquillized,  we  may  hope  soon 
to  receive  the  ratification  or  the  treaty,  and  an 
arrangement  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundar 
ries  between  u&  In  the  mean  time,  an  im- 
portant trade  has  been  opened,  with  mutual 
benefit,  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
by  caravans,  to  the  interior  provinces  of  Mexico. 
This  commerce  is  protected  in  its  progress 
throueh  the  Indian  countries  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  permit- 
ted to  esoM't  the  caravans  beyond  our  boun- 
daries to  the  settled  part  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. 

"  From  Central  America  I  have  received  assu- 
rances of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  a  grati- 
fying application  for  our  good  offices  to  remove 
a  supposed  indisposition  towards  that  govern- 
ment in  a  neighboring  state:  tins  application 
was  immediately  and  successfully  complied  with. 
They  gave  us  also  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that 
differences  which  had  prevail^  in  their  internal 
affairs  had  been  peaceaUy  adjusted.  Our  treaty 
with  this  republic  continues  to  be  faithfully  ob- 
served, and  promises  a  great  and  beneficial  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries ;  a  commerce 
of  the  greatest  importance,  if  the  magnificent 
project  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  dominions 
of  that  state,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 


Ooean,  now  in  serious  contemplation,  shall  be 
executed. 

"  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  communicating 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of 
our  minister  in  Colombia  to  procure  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  duties  on  our  &>ur  in 
that  republic.  Indemnity,  also,  has  been  stipu- 
lated for  injuries  received  by  our  merchants  from 
illegal  seizures;  and  renewed  assurances  are 
given  that  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
shall  be  faithfully  observed. 

"  Chili  and  Peru  seem  to  be  still  threatened 
with  civil  commotions ;  and,  until  they  shall  be 
settled,  disorders  may  naturally  be  apprehended, 
requiring  the  constant  presence  of  a  naval  force 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  protect  our  fisheries  and 
guard  our  commerce. 

"  The  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the  Em- 
pire of  Brazil,  previously  to,  and  immediately 
consequent  upon,  the  abdication  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, necessarily  suspended  any  effectual  appli- 
cation for  the  redress  of  some  past  injuries  suf- 
fered by  our .  citizens  from  that  government, 
while  they  have  been  the  cause  of  others,  in 
which  all  foreigners  seem  to  have  participated. 
Instructions  have  been  ^ven  to  our  minister 
there,  to  press  for  indenmity  due  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  these  irregularities,  and  to  take  care 
that  our  fellow-citizens  shall  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges stipulated  in  their  favor,  by  the  treaty 
lately  made  between  the  two  powers ;  all  which, 
the  good  intelligence  that  prevails  between  our 
minister  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  regency  gives 
us  the  best  reason  to  expect. 

"  I  should  have  placed  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
list  of  South  American  powers,  in  respect  to 
which  nothing  of  importance  affecting  us  was  to 
be  communicated,  but  for  occurrences  which  have 
lately  taken  place  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  in 
whicn  the  name  of  that  republic  has  been  used 
to  cover  with  a  show  of  authority  acts  injurious 
to  our  commerce,  and  to  the  property  and  liber- 
ty of  our  fellow-citizens.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  one  of  our  vessels  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  trade  which  we  have  always  enjoy- 
ed without  molestation,  has  been  captured  by  a 
band  acting,  as  they  pretend,  under  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  I  have 
therefore  given  orders  for  the  dispatch  of  an  arm- 
ed vessel  to  join  our  squadron  in  those  seas,  and 
aid  in  afiording  all  lawful  protection  to  our  trade 
which  shall  l]«  necessary;  and  shall,  without 
delay,  send  a  minister  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances,  and  also  of  the  claim,  if  any, 
that  is  set  up  by  that  government  to  those  isl- 
ands. In  the  mean  time,  I  submit  the  case  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  clothe  the  Executive  with  such  authority 
and  means  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  pro- 
viding a  force  adequate  to  the  complete  protec- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  fishing  and  trading  in 
those  seas. 

"  This  rapid  sketch  of  our  foreign  relations,  it 
is  hoped,  fellow-citizens,  may  be  of  some  use  in 
so  much  of  your  legislation  as  may  bear  on  that 
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important  subject;  wbile  it  aflTords'to  the  coun- 
try at  large  a  source  oi  hiph  gratificaton  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  political  and  commercial 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  peace 
with  all—having  subjects  of  future  difference 
with  few,  and  those  susceptible  of  easy  adjust- 
mentr— extending  our  commerce  gradually  on  all 
sides,  and  on  none  by  any  but  &e  most  liberal 
and  mutually  beneficial  means — we  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  hope  for  all  that  national 
prosperity  which  can  oe  derived  from  an  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  guided  by  those 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  reciprocal  good 
will  which  are  binding  as  well  upon  States  aa 
the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed. 

'-I  have  great  satisfaction  in  maidng  this 
statement  of  our  affairs,  because  the  course  of 
our  national  policy  enables  me  to  do  it  without 
any  indiscreet  exposure  of  what  in  other  govern- 
ments is  usually  concealed  from  the  people. 
Having  none  but  a  straightforward,  open  course 
to  pursue — guided  by  a  smgle  principle  that  will 
bear  the  strongest  light — we  have  happily  no 
political  combinations  to  form,  no  alliances  to 
entangle  us,  no  complicated  interests  to  consult; 
and  in  subjecting  all  we  have  done  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  inspection 
of  the  world,  we  give  no  advantage  to  other  na- 
tions, and  lay  ourselves  open  to  no  injury.^' 

This  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations  makes  us  fiilly  acquainted 
with  these  affairs  as  they  then  stood,  and  presents 
a  view  of  questions  to  be  settled  with  several 
powers  which  were  to  receive  their  solution 
from  the  firm  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  they 
would  be  urged  Tummg  to  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, the  message  thus  speaks  of  the  financev; 
showing  a  gradual  increase,  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  public  debt,  and  that  a  revenue  of  27f  mil- 
lions was  about  double  the  amount  of  all  expen- 
ditures, exclusive  of  what  that  extinction  absorb- 
ed: 

^'  The  state  of  the  public  finances  will  be  frdly 
shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
report  which  he  will  presently  lay  before  you, 
T  will  here,  however,  congratulate  you  upon  their 
prosperous  condition.  The  revenue  received  in 
the  present  year  will  not  fall  short  of  twenty- 
seven  million  seven  hundred  thousand  doUiurs ; 
and  the  expenditures  for  all  objects  other  than 
the  public  debt  will  not  exceed  fourteen  million 
seven  hundred  thousand.  The  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt, 
during  the  year,  will  exceed  sixteen  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars :  a  greater  sum  thui  has  been 
applied  to  that  object,  out  of  the  revenue,  in  any 
year  since  the  enlargement  of  the  sinking  fund, 
except  the  two  years  following  immediately 
thereafter.  The  amount  which  will  have  been 
applied  to  the  public  debt  from  the  4th  of  March, 


1829,  to  the  Ist  of  January  next,  which  is  less 
than  three  ^ears  since  the  administration  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands,  will  exceed  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

On  the  subject  of  government  insolvent  debt- 
ors, the  message  said: 

"  In  my  annual  message  of  December,  1829. 1 
had  the  honor  to  recommend  the  adoption  or  a 
more  liberal  policy  than  that  which  then  prevail- 
ed towards  unfortunate  debtors  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  invite 
your  attention  to  this  subject  Actuated  by 
similar  views.  Congress  at  their  last  session  pass- 
ed an  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent  debt- 
ors of  the  United  States :  but  the  provisions  of 
that  law  have  not  been  deemed  such  as  were 
adequate  to  that  relief  to  this  unfortunate  dass 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  which  may  be  safely  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  points  in  which  the  law 
appears  to  be  defective  will  be  particularly  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  such  an  exten- 
sion of  its  provisions  as  will  uiSetter  the  enter- 
prise of  a  valuable  portion  of  our  citizens,  and 
restore  to  them  the  means  of  usefulness  to  tnem- 
selves  and  the  community." 

Recurring  to  his  previous  recommendation  In 
favor  of  giving  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
message  says : 

<<  I  have  heretofore  recommended  amendments 
of  the  federal  constitution  giving  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President  to  the  people, 
and  limiting  the  service  of  the  former  to  a 
single  term.  So  important  do  I  consider  these 
dumges  in  our  fundamental  law.  that  I  cannot, 
in  accordance  with  my  sense  of  duty,  omit  to 
press  them  upon  the  consideration  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. For  my  views  more  at  large,  as  well  in 
relation  to  these  points  as  to  the  disqualification 
of  members  of  Congress  to  receive  an  office  fit)m 
a  President  in  whose  election  they  have  had  an 
official  agency,  which  I  proposed  as  a  substitute, 
I  refer  you  to  my  former  messages." 

And  concludes  thus  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States: 

'-Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  express- 
ed in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  at  present  organized.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my 
former  messages,  franklv  to  disclose  them,  in  or- 
der that  the  attention  or  the  legislature  and  the 
people  should  be  seasonably  directed  to  that  im- 
portant subject,  and  that  it  might  be  considered 
and  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  best  calcula- 
ted to  promote  the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and 
subserve  the  public  interests.  Having  thus  con- 
scientiously discharged  a  constitutional  duty,  I 
deem  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  without  a  more 
particular  reference  to  the  views  of  the  subject 
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then  expressed,  to  leave  it  for  the  present  to  the 
inTestigation  of  an  enh'ghtend  people  and  their 
representatives." 


CHAPTER     LIX. 

REJECTION  OP  MR.  VAN  BUEEN,  MINISTER  TO 
ENOLAND. 

At  the  period  of  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  Presidency,  four  gentlemen  stood  prominent 
in  the  political  ranks,  eacn  indicated  by  his  friends 
for  the  succession,  and  each  willing  to  be  the 
General's  successor.  They  were  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Webster,  and  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Van 
Burcn ;  the  two  former  classing  politically  against 
General  Jackson — ^the  two  latter  with  him.  But 
an  event  soon  occurred  to  override  all  political 
distinction,  and  to  bring  discordant  and  rival 
elements  to  work  together  for  a  common  object. 
That  event  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  be  Secretary  of  State — a  post  then  look- 
ed upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency — 
and  the  imputed  predilection  of  General  Jackson 
for  him.  This  presented  him  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  other  three,  and  which  the  inter- 
est of  each  required  to  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  strife  first,  and  soon,  began  in  the  cabinet, 
where  Mr.  Calhoun  had  several  friends ;  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  seeing  that  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration was  likely  to  be  embarrassed  on  his 
account,  determined  to  resign  his  post — having 
first  seen  the  triumph  of  the  new  administration 
in  the  recovery  of  the  British  West  India  trade, 
and  the  successful  commencement  of  other  nego- 
tiations, which  settled  all  outstanding  difiSoulties 
with  other  nations,  and  shed  such  lustre  upon 
Jackson's  diplomacy.  He  made  known  his  de- 
sign to  the  President,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from 
the  cabinet — did  so — ^received  the  appointment 
of  minister  to  London,  and  inmiediately  left  the 
United  States ;  and  the  cabinet,  having  been  from 
the  beginning  without  harmony  or  cohesion,  was 
dissolved — some  resigning  voluntarily,  the  rest 
under  requisition — ^as  already  related  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  The  volun- 
tary resigning  members  were  classed  as  friends 
to  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  the  involuntary  as  opposed 
to  him,  and  two  of  them  (Messrs.  Ingham  and 
Branch)  as  friends  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  be- 
^e,  of  course,  alienated  from  General  Jackson, 


I  was  particularly  grieved  at  this  breach  between 
Mr.  Branch  and  the  President,  having  known 
him  from  boyhood — ^been  school-fellows  together, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  his  inviolable 
honor  and  long  and  faithful  attachment  to  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  It  was  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  cabinet,  and  a  new  one  was  formed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
dissolution,  of  which  General  Jackson  has  borne 
voluntary  and  written  testimony,  to  be  used  in 
this  chapter;  and  also  left  behind  him  a  written 
account  of  the  true  cause,  now  first  published 
in  this  Thirty  Years'^  View,  fully  exonerating 
Mr.  Van  Buren  from  all  concern  in  that  event, 
and  showing  his  regret  that  it  had  occurred.  But 
the  whole  catastrophe  was  chained  upon  him  by 
his  political  opponents,  and  for  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  ousting  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  procuring  a  new  set  of  members  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interest.  This  imputation  was  ne- 
gatived by  his  inunediate  departure  from  the 
country,  setting  out  at  once  upon  his  mission, 
without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  his 
nomination.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  I83I. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  session — at  its  very  com- 
mencement, in  fact — ^his  nomination  was  sent  in. 
and  it  was  quickly  perceptible  that  there  was  to 
be  an  attack  upon  him — a  combined  one ;  the 
three  rival  statesmen  acting  in  concert,,  and  each 
backed  by  all  his  friends.  No  one  outside  of  the 
combination,  myself  alone  excepted,  could  believe 
it  would  be  successful.  I  saw  they  were  masters 
<3f  the  nomination  from  the  first  day,  and  would 
reject  it  when  they  were  ready  to  exhibit  a  case 
of  justification  to  the  country :  and  so  informed 
General  Jackson  from  an  early  period  in  the  ses- 
sion. The  numbers  were  sufficient :  the  difficulty 
was  to  make  up  a  case  to  satisfy  the  people ;  and 
that  was  found  to  be  a  tedious  business. 

Fifty  days  were  consumed  in  these  prelimi- 
naries— to  be  precise,  fifty-one;  and  that  in 
addition  .to  months  of  preparation  before  the 
Senate  met.  The  preparation  was  long,  but  the 
attack  vigorous;  and  when  commenced,  the 
business  was  finished  in  two  days.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  set  speeches  against  him,  from  as 
many  difierent  speaker6-<^about  double  the  num- 
ber that  spoke  against  Warren  Hastings — and 
but  four  off-hand  replies  for  him ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  three  chie&  had  brought  up  all 
their  friends  to  the  work.  It  was  an  unprece- 
dented array  of  numbers  and  talent  against  <me 
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indiyidual,  and  he  absent, — and  of  such  amenity 
of  manners  as  usually  to  disarm  political  oppo- 
sition of  all  its  virulence.  The  causes  of  objection 
were  supposed  to  be  found  in  four  different  heads 
of  aocuaation ;  each  of  which  was  elaborately 
urged: 

1.  The  instructions  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  and  furnished  to  Mr. 
McLanc,  for  his  guidance  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
open the  negotiation  for  the  West  India  trade. 

2.  Making  a  breach  of  friendship  between  the 
first  and  second  officers  of  the  government — 
President  Jackson  and  Vice-President  Calhoun 
— ^for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  latter,  and 
helping  himself  to  the  Presidency. 

3.  Breaking  up  the  cabinet  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

4  Introducing  the  system  of  '*  proscription" 
(removal  from  office  for  opinion's  sake)^  for  the 
same  purpose. 

A  formal  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Maine,  to  ndse  a  committee  vnth  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  administer  oaths, 
receive  sworn  testimony,  and  report  it,  with  the 
committee's  opinion,  to  the  Senate;  bht  this 
looked  so  much  like  preferring  an  impeachment, 
as  well  as  trying  it,  that  the  procedure  was 
dropped ;  and  all  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
numerous  and  elaborate  speeches  to  be  delivered, 
all  carefully  prepared,  and  intended  for  publica- 
tion, though  delivered  in  secret  session.  Rejection 
of  the  nomination  was  not  enough — a  killmg  off 
in  the  public  mind  was  intended  $  and  therefore 
the  unusual  process  of  the  elaborate  preparation 
and  intended  publication  of  the  speecbes.  All 
the  speakers  went  through  an  excusatory  for- 
mula, repeated  with  equal  precision  and  gravity ; 
abjuring  all  sinister  motives;  declaring  them- 
selves to  be  wholly  governed  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty;  describing  the  pain  which  they  felt  at 
arraigning  a  gentleman  whose  manners  and 
deportment  were  so  urbane ;  and  protesting  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  could 
force  them  to  the  reluctant  performance  of  such 
a  painful  task.  The  accomplished  Forsyth  com- 
plimented, in  a  way  to  be  perfectly  understood, 
this  excess  of  patriotism,  which  could  voluntarily 
inflict  so  much  self-distress  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  good ;  and  I,  most  unwittingly,  brought 
the  misery  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  a  sudden 
and  ridiculous  conclusion  by  a  chance  remark. 


It  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Moore,  of  Alabama,  who  sat 
near  me,  and  to  whom  I  said,  when  the  vote  was 
declared,  '^Tou  have  broken  a  minister,  and 
elected  a  Vice-President."  He  asked  how  ?  and 
I  told  him  the  people  would  see  nothing  in  it 
but  a  combination  of  rivals  against  a  competitor, 
and  would  pull  them  all  down,  and  set  him  up. 
"  Good  God ! "  said  he, "  why  didn't  you  tell  mc 
that  before  I  voted,  and  I  would  have  voted  the 
other  way."  It  was  only  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore, for  he  was  the  very  last  speaker,  that  Mr. 
Moore  had  delivered  himself  thus,  on  this  very 
interesting  point  of  public  duty  against  private 
feeling: 

"  Under  all  the  dicumstanoes  of  the  case,  not- 
withstanding the  able  views  which  have  been 
presented,  and  the  impatience  of  the  Senate,  I 
feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  not  only  in 
justification  of  myself,  and  of  the  motives  which 
govern  me  in  the  vote  which  I  am  about  to  give, 
but,  also,  in  justice  to  the  fi^ee  and  independent 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre- 
sent that  I  should  set  forth  the  reasons  which 
have  reluctantly  compelled  me  to  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  the  present  nominee.  Sir,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  declare  that  the  evidence 
adduced  against  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  late  S^retary  of  State,  and  the  sources  from 
which  this  evidence  emanates,  have  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  will  require  of  me, 
in  the  conscientious  though  painful  discharge  of 
my  duty,  to  record  my  vote  against  his  nomina- 
tion." 

The  famous  Madame  Roland,  when  mounting 
the  scaffold,  apostrophized  the  mock  statue  upon 
it  with  this  exclamation:  "Oh  Liberty!  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !" 
After  what  I  have  seen  during  my  thirty  years 
of  inside  and  outside  views  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  feel  qualified  to  paraphrase  the 
apostrophe,  and  exclaim :  "  Oh  Politics !  how 
much  bamboozling  is  practised  in  thy  game ! " 

The  speakers  against  the  nomination  were 
Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  John  M.  Clayton,  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  John  Holmes,  Frelinghuysen,  Poindcx- 
ter,  Chambers  of  Maryland,  Foot  of  Connecticut, 
Governor  Miller,  and  Colonel  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Governor  Moore  of  Alabama— just 
a  dozen,  and  equal  to  a  full  jury.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
as  Vice-President,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  could 
not  speak ;  but  he  was  understood  to  be  per- 
sonated by  his  friends,  and  twice  gave  the 
casting  vote,  one  interlocutory,  against  the  nomi- 
nee— a  tie  being  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  combined  plan  requiring  him  to  be  upon  the 
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record.  Only  four  spoke  on  the  side  of  the 
nommation ;  General  Smith  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  Bedford  Brown,  and  Mr.  Marcy. 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster,  and  their  fHends, 
chiefly  confined  themselyes  to  the  instructions 
on  the  West  India  trade ;  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  paid  most  attention  to  the  cabinet  rui>- 
ture,  the  separation  of  old  friends,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  proscription.  Against  the  instructions  it 
was  alleged,  that  they  b^ged  as  a  favor  what 
was  due  as  a  right ;  that  they  took  the  side  of 
Great  Britain  against  our  own  country;  and 
carried  our  party  contests,  and  the  issue  of  our 
party  elections,  into  diplomatic  n^otiations  with 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  following  clause  from 
tlie  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane  was  quoted  to 
sustain  these  all^ations: 

"In  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  preceded 
and  more  or  less  contributed  to  a  result  so  much 
regretted^  there  will  be  found  three  grounds 
upon  which  we  are  most  assailable :  1.  In  our 
too  long  and  too  tenaciously  resisting  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in 
her  colonies.  2.  In  not  relieving  her  vessels 
from  the  restriction  of  returning  direct  from  the 
United  States  to  the  colonies  after  permission 
had  been  given  by  Great  Britain  to  our  vessels 
to  clear  out  from  tiie  colonies  to  any  other  than 
a  British  port.  And,  3.  In  omitting  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
July,  1826,  af^r  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  Congress  and  deliberately  acted  upon  by 
our  government.  It  is,  without  doubt,  to  the 
combined  operation  of  these  (ihree)  causes  that 
we  are  to  attribute  the  British  interdict;  you 
will  therefore  see  the  propriety  of  possessing 
yourself  fully  of  all  the  explanatory  and  miti- 
gating circumstances  connected  with  them,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  unfavorable  impression  which  they  have 
produced." 

This  was  the  clause  relied  upon  to  sustain  the 
allegation  of  putting  his  own  country  in  the 
wrong,  and  taking  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
trucklmg  to  her  to  obtain  as  a  favor  what  was 
due  as  a  right,  and  mixing  up  our  party  contests 
witn  our  foreign  negotiations.  The  fallacy  of 
all  these  allegations  was  well  shown  in  the  re- 
plies of  the  four  senators,  and  especially  by 
General  Smith,  of  Maryland ;  and  has  been  fur- 
ther shown  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  recovery  of  the  British  West  In- 
dia trade.  But  there  was  a  document  at  that 
time  in  the  Department  of  State,  unknown  to 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  not  only  have  exculpated  him,  but 


turned  the  attacks  of  his  assailants  against  them- 
selves. The  facts  were  these:  Mr.  GaUatm, 
while  minister  at  London,  on  the  subject  of  this 
trade,  of  coarse  sent  home  dispatdies,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Clay)/ in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  progress,  or  rather  of 
the  obstacles  whkh  prevented  any  progress,  in 
the  attempted  negotiation.  There  were  two  of 
these  dispatdies,  one  dated  September  22, 1826, 
the  other  November  the  14th,  1827.  The  latter 
had  been  communicated  to  Congress  in  full,  and 
printed  among  the  papers  of  the  case ;  of  the 
former  only  an  extract  had  been  communicated, 
and  that  relating  to  a  mere  formal  point.  It  so 
happened  that  the  part  of  this  dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  .iDt  communicated,  contained  Mr. 
Gallatin's  report  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
refusal  of  the  British  to  treat — ^their  refusal  to 
permit  us  to  accept  the  terms  of  their  act  of 
1825,  after  the  year  limited  for  acceptance  had 
expired — and  which  led  to  the  order  in  council, 
cutting  us  off  from  the  trade ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  this  report  of  these  causes,  so  made  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  was  the  original  from  which  Mr.  Van 
Buren  copied  his  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane ! 
and  which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  censure 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  peimitted  by  Mr. 
Everett,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fill- 
more— (Mr.  Webster  would  have  given  me  tho 
same  permission  if  I  had  applied  during  his 
time,  for  he  did  so  in  every  case  that  I  ever 
asked) — to  examine  this  dispatch  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  to  copy  from  it  whatever  I 
wanted ;  I  accordingly  copied  the  following : 

^  On  three  points  we  were  perhaps  vulnerable. 

^  1.  The  delay  of  renewing  the  negotiation. 

"  2.  The  omission  of  having  revoked  the  re- 
striction on  the  indirect  intercourse  when  that 
of  Great  Britain  had  ceased. 

*'  3.  Too  long  an  adherence  to  the  opposition 
to  her  right  of  laying  protecting  duties.  This 
mieht  have  been  given  up  as  soon  as  the  act  of 
1825  passed.  These  are  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  late  measure  adopted  towards  the  United 
States  on  that  subject ;  and  they  have,  un- 
doubtedly, had  a  decisive  effect  as  ar  as  relates 
to  the  order  in  council,  assisted  as  they  were 
by  the  belief  that  our  object  was  to  compel  this 
country  to  regulate  the  trade  upon  our  own 
terms." 

This  was  a  passage  in  the  unpublished  part 
of  that  dispatch,  and  it  shows  itself  to  be  the 
original  fh)m  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  copied,  sub- 
stituting the  milder  term  of  "assailable''  where 
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Mr.  Gallatin  had  affiled  that  of  ^^Tulnerable" 
to  Mr.  Adams's  adminiBtration.  Doubtless  the 
contents  of  that  dispatch,  in  this  particular, 
were  entirely  forgotten  by  Mr.  Clay  at  the  time 
he  spoke  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  baring  been 
received  by  him  above  four  years  before  that 
time.  They  were  probably  as  little  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  opposition  senators  as  to  our- 
selves ;  and  the  omission  to  communicate  and 
print  them  could  not  have  occurred  from  any 
design  to  suppress  what  was  material  to  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  as  the  communication  and 
printing  had  takcQ  place  long  before  this  occa- 
sion of  using  the  document  had  occurred. 

The  way  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
omitted  paragraph  was  this :  When  engaged 
upon  the  chapter  of  his  rejection,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  for  his  view  of  the  case ;  and 
he  sent  me  back  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  speech 
which  he  had  drawn  up  in  London,  to  be  de- 
livered in  NeW'Tork,  at  some  "  public  dinner," 
which  his  friends  could  get  up  for  the  occasion ; 
but  which  he  never  delivered,  or  published, 
partly  from  an  indisposition  to  go  into  the 
newspapers  for  character — ^much  from  a  real 
forbearance  of  temper— and  possibly  from  see- 
ing, on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  that  ho 
was  not  at  all  hurt  by  his  ikll.  That  manu- 
script speech  contained  this  omitted  extract, 
and  I  trust  that  I  have  used  it  fairly  and  benefi- 
cially for  the  right,  and  without  invidiousnesa  to 
the  wrong.  It  disposes  of  one  point  of  attack ; 
but  the  gentlemen  were  wrong  in  their  whole 
broad  view  of  this  British  West  India  trade 
question.  Jackson  took  the  Washington  ground, 
and  he  and  Washington  were  both  right  The 
enjoyment  of  colonial  trade  is  a  privilege  to  be 
solicited,  and  not  a  right  to  be  demanded ;  and 
the  terms  of  the  enjoyment  are  questions  for 
the  mother  country.  The  assailing  senatore 
were  wrong  again  in  making  the  instructions  a 
matter  of  attack  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren.  They 
were  not  his  instructions,  but  President  Jack- 
son's. By  the  constitution  they  were  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  the  senators  derogated  from  that 
instrument  in  treating  his  secretary  as  their 
author.  The  President  alone  is  the  conductor 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  dispatches 
signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  only  have 
force  as  coming  from  him,  and  are  usually  au- 
thenticated by  the  formula^  "  /  am  instructed 
by  the  President  to  eojy^  Ac,  &c    It  was  a 


constitutional  blunder,  then,  in  the  senators  to 
treat  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  author  of  these  in- 
structions ;  it  was  also  an  error  m  point  of  fiu^t. 
General  Jackson  himself  specially  directed 
them;  and -so  authorized  General  Smith  to 
declare  in  the  Senate—which  he  did. 

Breaking  up  the  cabinet,  and  making  dissen- 
sion between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, was  the  second  of  the  allegations  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Repulsed  as  this  accusation 
has  been  by  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  by  the  narrative  of  the  ^  Exposition,"  it  has 
yet  to  receive  a  fruther  and  most  authoritative 
contradiction,  from  a  source  which  admits  of 
no  cavil— from  General  Jackson  himself— in  a 
voluntary  declaration  made  after  that  event 
had  passed  away,  and  when  justice  alone  re- 
mained the  sole  object  to  be  accomplished.  It 
was  a  statement  addressed  to  *^  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren, President  of  the  United  States,"  dated  at 
the  Hermitage,  July  31st,  1840,  and  ran  in 
these  words : 

"  It  was  my  intention  as  soon  as  I  heard  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  leading  measures  of  your  administration, 
and  had  paid  you  a  visit  to  place  in  your  pos- 
session the  statement  wnich  I  shall  now  make ; 
but  bad  health,  and  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness have  constantly  lea  me  to  postpone  it. 
What  I  have  reference  to  is  the  imputation  that 
has  been  sometimes  thrown  upon  you,  that  you 
had  an  agency  in  producing  the  controversy 
which  took  place  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  my- 
self, in  consequence  of  Mr.  Crawford's  disclosure 
of  what  occurred  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe 
relative  to  my  military  operations  in  Florida 
during  his  administration.  Mr.  Calhoun  is 
doubtless  already  satisfied  that  he  did  you  in- 
justice in  holding  you  in  the  slightest  degree 
responsible  for  the  course  I  pursued  on  that  oc- 
casion :  but  as  there  may  be  others  who  may 
still  be  disposed  to  do  you  injustice,  and  who 
may  hereafter  use  the  circumstance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impairing  both  your  character  and  his, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  place  in  jrour  possession 
the  foUowiug  emphatic  declaration,  viz. :  That 
I  am  not  aware  of  your  ever  saying  a  word  to 
me  relative  to  Mr.  Calhoun^  which  had  a  ten- 
dency  to  oreaJte  an  interruption  of  my  friendly 
relations  with  him : — that  you  were  not  con- 
sulted in  any  stage  of  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  his  cofviuci  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr, 
Monroe  ; — and  tJiat,  after  this  correspondence 
became  public^  the  only  sentiment  you  ever  ex- 
pressed to  me  about  it  was  that  of  deep  regret 
that  it  should  have  occurred.  "Sou  are  at  lib- 
erty to  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
make  what  other  use  of  it  you  may  think 
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proper  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  erro- 
neous impressions  which  have  prevailed  on  this 
subject" 

A  testimony  more  honorable  than  this  in  be- 
half of  a  public  man,  was  never  delivered,  nor 
one  more  completely  disproving  a  dishonorable 
imputation,  and  showing  that  praise  was  due 
where  censure  had  been  lavished.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  not  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  cabi- 
net, or  of  making  dissension  between  old  friends, 
or  of  raking  up  the  buried  event  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  or  of  injuring  Mr.  Calhoun  in  any  way. 
Yet  this  testimony,  so  honorable  to  him,  was 
never  given  to  the  public,  though  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  and  now  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  print. 

Equally  erroneous  was  the  assumption,  taken 
for  granted  throughout  the  debate,  and  so  exten- 
sively and  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  uniform  friend 
of  Qeneral  Jackson  in  the  election — his  e^irly 
supporter  in  the  canvass,  and  steadfast  adherent 
to  the  end.  This  assumption  has  been  rebutted 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  who,  in  his  pamphlet 
against  Qeneral  Jackson,  shows  that  he  was  for 
himself  until  withdrawn  from  the  contest  by 
Mr.  Dallas  at  a  public  meeting,  in  Philadelphia, 
m  the  winter  of  1823 — 4  5  and  after  that  was 
'perfectly  neutral.  His  words  are :  ^^  When  my 
name  was  tnthdravm  from  Ihe  list  of  presi- 
dential candidates^  I  assumed  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral position  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr, 
Adams?^  This  clears  Mr.  Van  Buren  again,  as 
he  could  not  make  a  breach  of  friendship  where 
none  existed,  or  supplant  a  supporter  where 
there  was  no  support :  and  that  there  was  none 
from  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Gen.  Jackson,  is  now  au- 
thentically declared  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself. 
Yet  this  head  of  accusation,  with  a  bad  motive 
assigned  for  it,  was  most  perseveringly  ui^ged 
by  his  friends,  and  in  his  presence,  throughout 
the  whole  debate. 

Introducing  the  "  New-York  system  of  pro- 
scription" into  the  federal  government,  was  the 
last  of  the  accusations  on  which  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren was  arraigned ;  and  was  just  as  unfounded 
as  all  the  rest  Both  his  temper  and  his  judg- 
ment was  against  the  removal  of  faithful  offi- 
cers because  of  difference  of  political  opinion,  or 
even  for  political  conduct  against  himself— as 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  very  soon  after, 
and  when  he  became  President  of  the  United 


States,  abundantly  showed.  The  departments 
at  Washington,  and  some  part  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  gave  proofs  of  his  forbearance  in  this 
particular. 

I  have  already  told  that  I  did  not  speak 
in  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  and  this  silence  on  such  an  occasion  may 
require  explanation  from  a  man  who  does  not 
desire  the  character  of  neglecting  a  friend  in  a 
pinch.  I  had  strong  reasons  for  that  abstinence, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  be  strong  to  produce 
it.  I  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  going  to 
England  as  minister.  He  was  oui  intended  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  and  I  deemed  such  a 
mission  to  be  prejudicial  to  him  and  the  party, 
and  apt  to  leave  us  with  a  candidate  weakened 
with  the  people  by  absence,  and  by  a  residence 
at  a  foreign  court  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind 
when  I  saw  the  combination  formed  against 
him,  and  felt  that  the  success  of  it  would  be  his 
and  our  salvation.  Rejection  was  a  bitter  medi- 
cine, but  there  was  health  at  the  bottom  of  the 
draught  Besides,  I  was  not  the  guardian  of 
Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  see  them  fidl  into  the  pit  which 
they  were  digging  for  another.  I  said  nothing 
in  the  debate ;  but  as  soon  as  the  vote  was  over 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  very  plain  letter, 
only  intended  for  himself,  and  of  which  I  kept 
no  copy ;  but  having  applied  for  the  original  for 
use  in  this  history,  he  returned  it  to  me,  on  the 
condition  that  I  should  tell,  if  I  used  it,  that  in 
a  letter  to  General  Jackson,  he  characterized  it 
as  '^honest  and  sensible."  Honest,  I  knew  it 
to  be  at  the  time  \  sensible,  I  believe  the  event 
has  proved  it  to  be ;  and  that  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  writing  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
has  been  proved  by  our  subsequent  intercourse. 
It  was  dated  January  28,  1832,  and  I  subjdn  it 
in  full,  as  contemporaneous  testimony,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  independent  manner  in  which  I 
spoke  to  my  friends— even  those  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  President.    It  ran  thus : 

"  Your  fiiithful  correspondents  will  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  event  of  the  25tli.  Nobody 
would  believe  it  here  until  after  it  happened,  but 
the  President  can  bear  me  witness  that  I  pre- 
pared him  to  expect  it  a  month  ago.  The  public 
will  only  imderstand  it  as  a  political  movement 
against  a  rival ;  it  is  right,  however^  that  you 
should  know  that  without  an  auxihary  cause 
the  political  movement  against  you  would  not 
have  succeeded.    There  were  gentlemen  voting 
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against  you  who  would  not  have  done  so  exoept 
for  a  reason  which  was  strong  and  ciear  in  their 
own  minds,  and  which  (it  would  be  improper  to 
dissemble)  has  hurt  you  in  the  estimation  of 
many  candid  and  disinterested  people.  After 
saying  this  much^  I  must  also  say,  that  I  look 
upon  this  head  of  objection  as  temporary,  dying 
out  of  itself,  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
current  and  accumulating  topics  of  the  day. 
You  doubtless  know  what  is  best  for  yourself, 
and  it  does  not  become  me  to  make  suggestions ; 
but  for  myself,  when  I  find  myself  on  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,  I  neitner  stop  to  parley,  nor  turn  back 
to  start  again.  Forward,  is  the  word.  Some 
say,  make  yoo  governor  of  New- York  5  I  say, 
vou  have  b^n  governor  before :  that  is  turning 
back.  Some  say,  come  to  the  Senate  in  place 
of  some  of  your  friends ;  I  say,  that  of  itself  will 
be  only  parleying  with  the  enemy  while  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  and  receiving  their  fire. 
The  vice-presidency  is  the  only  thing,  and  if  a 
place  in  the  Senate  can  be  coupled  with  the  trial 
for  that,  then  a  place  in  the  Senate  might  be 
desirable.  The  Baltimore  Convention  will  meet 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  I  presume  it  will  be 
in  the  discretion  of  your  immediate  friends  in 
New-York,  and  your  leading  friends  here,  to 
have  you  nominated ;  and  in  all  that  affair  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  passive.  *For  Vice- 
President,'  on  the  Jackson  ticket^  will  identify 
you  with  him;  a  few  cardinal  prmciples  of  the 
old  democratic  school  might  make  you  worth 
contending  for  on  your  own  account.  The  dy- 
nasty of '98  (the  federalists)  has  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  its  interest ;  and  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  has  drawn  into  its  ▼orte^ 
and  wields  at  its  pleasure,  the  whole  high  tariff 
and  federal  internal  improvement  party.  To  set 
up  for  yourself,  and  to  raise  an  interest  which 
can  unite  the  scattered  elements  of  a  nation, 
you  will  have  to  take  positions  which  are  visible, 
and  represent  principles  which  are  felt  and  un- 
derstood; you  will  have  to  separate  yourself 
from  the  enemy  by  partition  hues  which  the 
people  can  see.  The  dynasty  of '98  (federalists), 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  high  tariff 
party,  the  federal  internal  improvement  party, 
are  against  you.  Now,  if  you  are  not  against 
them,  the  people,  and  myself,  as  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  see  nothing  between  you  and  them 
worth  contending  for,  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  This  is  a  very  plain  letter,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it,  you  will  throw  it  in  uie  fire ;  con- 
sider it  as  not  having  been  written.  For  myself 
I  mean  to  retire  upon  my  profession,  while  i 
have  mind  and  body  to  pursue  it ;  but  I  wish 
to  see  the  right  principles  prevail,  and  friends 
instead  of  foes  in  power." 

The  prominent  idea  in  this  letter  was,  that 
the  people  would  see  the  rejection  in  the  same 
light  that  I  did — as  a  combination  to  put  down 
a  rival — as  a  political  blunder — and  that  it 
would  work  out  the  other  way.    The  same  idea 


prevailed  in  Epgland  On  the  evening  of  the 
day,  on  the  morning  of  which  all  the  London 
newspapers  heralded  the  rejection  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  there  was  a  great  party  at  Prince 
Talleyrand's— then  the  representative  at  the 
British  court,  of  tho  new  King  of  the  French, 
Louis  Phillippe.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  always  mas- 
ter of  himself  and  of  all  the  proprieties  of  his 
position,  was  there,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
and  received  distinguished  attentions,  and  com- 
plimentary allusions.  Lord  Aukland,  grandson 
to  the  Mr.  Eden  who  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Conciliation  sent  to  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  said  to  him, 
'^  It  is  an  advantage  to  a  public  man  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  outrage  " — a  remark,  wise  in  itself, 
and  prophetic  in  its  application  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  He  caiqe  home— appa- 
rently gave  himself  no  trouble  about  what  had 
happened — ^was  taken  up  by  the  people — elect- 
ed, successively,  Vice-President  and  President- 
while  none  of  those  combined  against  him  ever 
attained  either  position. 

There  was,  at  the  time,  some  doubt  among 
their  friends  as  to  the  policy  of  the  rejection , 
but  the  three  chiefe  were  positive  in  their  belief 
that  a  senatorial  condemnation  would  be  politi- 
cal death.  I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say  to  one  of 
his  doubting  friends,  "It  will  kill  him,  sir,  kill 
him  dead.  He  will  never  kick  sir,  never  kick ; " 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  gave  the  casting 
votes,  on  the  two  occasions,  both  vital,  on  which 
they  were  put  into  his  hands,  attested  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief,  and  his  readiness  for  the 
work.  How  those  tie-votes,  for  there  were  two 
of  them,  came  to  happen  twice,  "  hand-running," 
and  in  a  case  so  important,  was  matter  of  marvel 
and  speculation  to  the  public  on  the  outside  of 
the  locked-up  senatorial  door.  It  was  no  mar- 
vel to  those  on  the  inside,  who  saw  how  it  was 
done.  The  combination  had  a  superfluity  of 
votes,  and,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  were 
every  one  known,  and  would  sit  fast,  it  only  re- 
quired the  superfluous  votes  on  one  side  to  go 
out  3  and  thus  an  equilibrium  between  the  two 
lines  was  established.  When  all  was  finished, 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  taken  off  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  dozen  set  speeches  delivered  in 
secret  session  immediately  published — which 
shows  that  they  were  delivered  for  effect,  not 
upon  the  Senate,  but  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  whole  proceeding  illustrates  the  impolicy, 
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as  well  as  peril  to  themselves^  of  rival  public 
men  sitting  in  judgment  upon  each  other,  and 
carries  a  warning  along  with  it  which  should 
not  be  lost 

As  an  event  affecting  the  most  eminent  public 
men  of  the  day,  and  connecting  itself  with  the 
settlement  of  one  of  our  important  foreign  com- 
mercial questions — as  belonging  to  history,  and 
already  carried  into  it  by  the  senatorial  debates 
— as  a  key  to  imlock  the  meaning  of  other  con* 
duct— I  deem  this  account  of  the  bejection  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
settlement  of  the  British  West  India  trade  ques- 
tioners an  act  of  justice  to  General  Jackson'R 
administration  (the  whole  of  which  was  involved 
in  the  censure  then  cast  upon  his  Secretaiy  of 
State),  and  as  a  sunbeam  to  illuminate  the  laby- 
rinth of  other  less  palpable  concatenations. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

BANK   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-ILLEGAL  AND 
YICIOUS  CUBBENGY. 

In  his  first  annual  message,  in  the  year  1829, 
President  Jackson,  besides  calling  in  question  the 
unconstitutionality  and  general  expediency  of  the 
Bank,  also  stated  that  it  had  failed  in  furnish- 
ing a  uniform  currency.  That  declaration  was 
greatly  contested  by  the  Bank  and  its  advocates, 
and  I  felt  myself  bound  to  make  an  occasion  to 
show  it  to  be  well  founded,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  President  had  intimated.  It  had 
in  fact  issued  an  illegal  and  vicious  kind  of  paper 
— authorized  it  to  be  issued  at  all  the  branches 
— ^in  the  shape  of  drafts  or  orders  payable  in 
Philadelphia^  but  voluntarily  paid  where  issued, 
and  at  all  the  branches;  and  so  made  into  a 
local  currency,  and  constituting  the  mass  of  all 
its  paper  seen  in  circulation ;  and  as  the  great- 
est quantity  was  usually  issued  at  the  most  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  branches,  the  payment  of 
the  drafts  were  well  protected  by  distance  and 
difficulty;  and  being  of  small  denominations, 
loitered  and  lingered  in  the  hands  of  the  labor- 
ing/people until  the  "  wear  and  tear  "  became  a 
large  item  of  gain  to  the  Bank,  and  the  difficulty 
of  presenting  them  at  Philadelphia  an  effectiuil 
bar  to  their  payment  there.  The  origin  of  this 
kmd  of  currency  was  thus  traced  by  me :  It  was 


invented  by  a  Scotch  banker  of  Aberdeen,  who 
issued  notes  payable  in  London,  always  of 
small  denominations,  that  nobody  should  take 
them  up  to  London  for  redemption.  The  Bank 
of  Ireland  seeing  what  a  pretty  way  it  was  to 
issue  notes  which  they  could  not  practically  be 
compelled  to  pay,  adopted  the  same  trick.  Then 
the  English  countiy  bankers  followed  the  ex- 
ample. But  their  career  was  short  The  Brit- 
ish parliament  took  hold  of  the  fraud,  and  sup- 
pressed it  in  the  three  kingdoms.  That  parlia- 
ment would  tolerate  no  currency  issued  at  one 
place,  and  payable  at  another. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  to  get  at  the  question 
of  this  vicious  currency  was  the  same  as  that 
pursued  to  get  at  the  question  of  the  non-re- 
newal of  the  charter — ^namely,  an  application 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  joint  resolution  declaring 
it  to  be  illegal,  and  ordering  it  to  be  suppressed ; 
and  in  asking  that  leave  to  give  the  reasons  for 
the  motion :  which  was  done,  in  a  speech  of 
which  the  following  are  some  parts : 

"  Mr.  Benton  rose  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  his 
cMTomised  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  currency. 
He  said  he  had  given  his  notice  for  the  leave  he 
was  about  to  ask.  without  concerting  or  consult- 
ing with  any  member  of  the  Senate.  The  object 
of  his  resolution  was  judicial,  not  political ;  and 
he  had  treated  the  senators  not  as  counsellors, 
but  as  judges.  He  had  conversed  with  no  one, 
neither  friend  nor  adversary ;  not  through  con- 
tempt of  counsel,  or  fear  of  opposition,  but  from 
a  just  and  rigorous  re^d  to  decorum  and  pro- 
priety. His  own  opmion  had  been  made  up 
through  the  cold,  unadulterated  process  of  legal 
research ;  and  he  had  done  nothing,  and  would 
do  nothing,  to  prevent,  or  hinder,  an^*  other  sena- 
tor from  making  up  his  opinion  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  a  case  in  whidi  politics,  especially 
partisan  politics,  could  find  no  place ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  which  every  senator  wotdd  feel  him- 
self retiring  into  the  judicial  office — becoming 
one  of  the  judices  «e/6C/t— «nd  searching  into 
the  stores  of  his  ovm  l^al  knowledge,  for  the 
judgment,  and  the  reasons  of  the  judgment, 
which  he  must  give  in  this  great  cause,  in  which 
a  nation  is  the  party  on  one  side,  and  a  great 
moneyed  corporation  on  the  other.  He  [Mr.  B.1 
believed  the  currency,  against  which  his  resolu- 
tion was  directed^  to  be  illegal  and  dangerous ; 
and  so  believing,  it  had  long  been  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  question  of  its  l^;ality  befbrc 
the  Senate  and  the  people ;  and  that  without  re- 
gard to  the  powerful  resentment,  to  the  cficcts 
of  which  he  might  be  exposing  himself.  He  had 
adopted  the  form  of  a  declaratory  resolution,  be- 
cause it  was  intended  to  declare  the  true  sense 
of  the  charter  upon  a  disputed  point.  He  made 
his  resolution  joint  in  its  character,  that  it  might 
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hare  the  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  $  and 
single  in  its  object,  that  the  main  design  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  minor  propositions. 
The  form  of  the  resolution  gave  him  a  right  to 
state  his  reasons  for  asking  leave  to  bring  it  in ; 
the  importance  of  it  required  those  reasons  to  be 
clearly  stated.  The  Senate,  also,  has  its  rights 
and  its  duties.  It  is  the  right  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  founder  of  the 
bank  corporation,  to  examine  into  the  regularity 
of  its  proceedings,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
infractions  of  its  charter ;  and  tb^  right  has  be- 
come a  duty,  since  the  v^iy  tribunal  selected  b^ 
the  charter  to  try  these  infractions  had  tried  this 
very  question,  and  that  without  the  formality  of 
a  scire  facias  or  the  presence  of  the  adverse 
party,  and  had  given  judgment  in  favor  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  a  decision  which  he  [Mr.  B.]  wascom- 
pelledjby  the  strongest  convictions  of  his  judgment, 
to  consider  both  as  extrajudicial  and  erroneous. 

"  The  resolution^  continued  Mr.  B.,  which  I  am 
asking  leave  to  bnng  in,  expresses  its  own  ob- 
ject. It  declares  against  the  legality  of  these 
orders,  as  a  currency.  It  is  the  currency  which 
I  arraign.  I  make  no  inquiry,  for  I  will  not  em- 
barrass my  subject  with  irrelevant  and  imma- 
^rial  inquiries — ^I  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
modes  of  contract  and  payment  which  are  per- 
mitted, or  not  permitted  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  conduct  of  its  private  deal- 
ings and  individual  transactions.  My  business 
lies  with  the  currency ;  for,  between  public  cur- 
rency and  private  dealings,  the  charter  of  the 
bank  has  made  a  distinction,  and  that  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things,  as  broad  as  lines  can 
draw,  and  as  clear  as  words  can  express.  The 
currency  concerns  the  public ',  and  the  soundness 
of  that  currency  is  taken  imdcr  the  particular 
guardianship  of  the  charter ;  a  special  code  of  law 
is  enacted  for  it :  prjvate  dealings  concern  indi- 
viduals :  and  it  is  for  individuals,  in  making  their 
bargains,  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has 
authorized,  but  not  regulated,  certain  private 
dealings  of  the  bank ;  it  is  full  and  explicit  upon 
the  regulation  of  currency.  Upon  this  distinc- 
tion I  take  my  stand.  1  establish  mjrself  upon 
the  broad  and  clear  distinction  which  reason 
makes,  and  the  charter  sanctions.  I  arraign  the 
currency !  I  eschew  all  inquiry  into  the  modes 
of  making  bargains  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
bills  of  exchange,  buying  and  selling  gold  or  sil- 
ver bullion,  building  houses,  hiring  officers,  clerks, 
and  servants,  purchasing  necessaries,  or  laying 
in  supplies  oMuel  and  stationery. 

"  1.  I  object  to  it  because  it  authorizes  an  is- 
sue of  currency  upon  construction.  The  issue 
of  cuiTency,  sir,  was  the  great  and  main  business 
for  which  the  bank  was  created,  and  which  it  is, 
in  the  twelfth  article,  expressly  authorized  to 
perform ;  and  I  cannot  pay  so  poor  a  compliment 
to  the  understandings  of  the  eminent  men  who 
framed  that  charter,  as  to  suppose  that  they  left 
the  main  business  of  the  bank  to  be  found,  by 
construction,  in  an  independent  phrase,  and  that 


phrase  to  be  found  bat  once  in  the  whole  char- 
ter. I  cannot  compliment  their  understandings 
with  the  supposition  Uiat,  after  having  author- 
ized and  denned  a  currency,  and  sul^'ectcd  it  to 
numerous  restrictions,  they  had  left  open  the 
door  to  the  issue  of  another  sort  of  currency, 
upon  construction,  which  should  supersede  the 
kind  they  had  prescribed,  and  be  free  from  every 
restriction  to  which  the  prescribed  currency  was 
subject 

^  Let  us  recai>itu]ate.  Let  us  sum  up  the  points 
of  incompatibility  between  the  characteristics  of 
this  currency,  and  the  requisites  of  the  charter : 
let  us  group  and  contrast  the  frightful  features 
of  their  flagrant  illegality.  1.  Are  they  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  bank  and  his  principal 
cashier?  They  are  not!  2.  Are  they  under 
the  corporate  seal  ?  Not  at  all !  3.  Are  they 
drawn  m  the  name  of  the  corporation  ?  By  no 
means !  4.  Are  they  subject  to  the  double  lim- 
itation of  time  and  amount  in  case  of  credit  ? 
They  are  not;  they  may  exceed  sixty  days' 
time,  and  be  less  thim  one  hundred  dollars !  5. 
Are  they  limited  to  the  minimum  size  of  five 
dollars  ?  Not  at  all  \  6.  Are  they  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 
Not  in  the  least !  7.  The  prohibition  against 
suspending  specie  payments?  They  are  not 
subject  to  it  1  8.  The  penalty  of  double  interest 
for  delayed  pavment  f  Not  subject  to  it !  9. 
Are  they  payable  where  issued  ?  Not  at  all, 
neither  by  their  own  terms,  nor  by  any  law 
applicable  to  them !  10.  Are  the)i«  payable  at 
other  branches  ?  So  &r  from  it  that  they  were 
invented  to  avoid  such  payment  1  11.  Are  they 
transferable  by  delivery?  Noj  by  indorse- 
ment !  12.  Are  they  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  twice 
excluded  from  such  payments  b^  positive  enact- 
ments !  13.  Are  the  directors  liable  for  exces- 
sive issues  ?  Not  at  all  1  14.  Has  the  holder  a 
right  to  sue  at  the  branch  which  issues  the  order  ? 
No,  sir,  he  has  a  right  to  go  to  Philadelpliia;  and 
sue  the  directors  there  1  a  right  about  equivalent 
to  the  privilege  of  going  to  Mecca  to  sue  the 
successors  of  Mahomet  for  the  bones  of  the 
prophet!  Fourteen  points  of  contrariety  and 
difference.  Not  a  feature  of  the  charter  m  the 
&ces  of  these  orders.  Every  mark  a  contrast ; 
every  lineament  a  contradiction ;  all  announcing, 
or  rather  denouncing,  to  the  world,  the  positive 
fact  of  a  spurious  progeny ;  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  an  illegitimate  and  bastard  issue. 

"I  have  now,  Mr.  President,  brought  this 
branch  bank  currency  to  the  test  of  several 
provisions  in  the  charter,  not  all  of  them,  but  a 
few  which  are  vital  and  decisive.  The  currency 
fails  at  every  test ;  and  upon  this  failure  I  pre- 
dicate an  argument  of  its  total  illegality.  Thus 
far  I  have  spoken  upon  the  charter,  and  have 
proved  that  if  this  currency  can  prevailj  that 
instrument,  with  all  its  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions^ its  jealous,  prohibitory  constitution,  and 
multiplied  enactments  for  the  safety  of  the  public, 
is  nothing  but  a  blank  piece  of  paper  in  the  hands 
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of  the  bank.  I  will  now  have  recourse  to  another 
class  of  arguments —a  clf«s  extrinsic  to  the  char- 
ter, but  close  to  the  subject — ^indispensable  to 
fair  examination,  and  directly  bearing  upon  the 
illecal  character  of  this  currency. 

"1.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist  that  these 
orders  cannot  possibly  serve  for  currency,  be- 
cause they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  indorsable 
paper.  The  law  which  governs  all  such  paper 
is  too  universally  known  to  be  enlai^ged  upon 
here.  Presentation  for  acceptance  and  payment, 
notice  of  default  in  either,  prompt  return  of  the 
dishonored  paper;  and  all  this  with  rigorous 
punctuality,  and  a  loss  of  recourse  for  the  slight- 
est delay  at  any  point,  are  the  leading  features 
of  this  law.  Now  it  is  too  obvious  that  no  paper 
subject  to  the  law  of  indorsement  can  answer 
the  purposes  of  circulation.  It  will  die  on  the 
hands  of  the  holders  while  passing  from  one  to 
another,  instead  of  going  to  the  place  of  pay- 
ment. Now  it  is  incontestable  that  these  orders 
are  instruments  negotiable  by  indorsement,  and 
by  indorsement  alone.  Whether  issued  under 
the  charter,  or  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
land,  they  are  still  subject  to  the  law  of  indors- 
able paper.  They  are  the  same  in  either  case 
as  if  drawn  by  one  citizen  upon  another.  And 
this  is  a  point  which  I  mean  to  make  clear :  for 
many  worthy  people  believe  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar law  for  bank  paper,  which  takes  it  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  land. 
Not  so  the  fiict  The  twelfth  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  th^bank  constitution  declares  that  the 
bills  or  notes  to  be  issued  by  the  bank  shall  be 
negotiable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  issued  byli 
private  person  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  payable  to 
a  named  person  or  his  order,  by  indorsement, 
in  like  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  foreign 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  those  made  payable  to 
bearer  shall  be  n^otiable  by  delivery  alone  ; 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  add,  as  a  silver 
dollar.  So  much  for  those  orders,  if  drawn  under 
the  charter;  if  not  drawn  under  it,  they  are  then 
issued  under  the  general  law  of  the  land,  or  with- 
out any  law  at  all.  Taken  either  under  the  charter 
or  out  of  it,  it  comes  to  the  same  point,  namely, 
that  these  orders  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as  ir 
drawn  by  one  private  person  upon  another.  This 
is  enough  to  fix  their  character,  and  to  condemn 
them  as  a  circulating  medium;  it  is  enough  for 
the  people  to  know;  for  every  citizen  knows 
enough  of  law  to  estimate  the  legal  value  of  an 
unaccepted  order,  drawn  upon  a  man  five  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  miles  off  1  But  it  has  the 
word  bearer  on  the  back !  Yes,  sir,  and  why 
not  on  the  face  as  easily  as  on  the  back  ?  Our 
school-time  acquaintance,  Mr.  President,  the 
gentleman  from  Cork,  with  his  coat  buttoned 
behind,  had  a  sensible,  and.  I  will  add,  a  lawful 
reason  for  arraying  himself  in  that  grotesque 
habiliment ;  but  wlutt  reason  can  the  Imnk  have 
for  putting  bearer  on  the  back  of  the  order, 
where  it  has  no  effect  upon  its  negotiable  cha- 
racter and  omitting  it  on  the  face,  where  it 
woula  have  governed  the  character,  and  secured 


to  the  holder  all  the  facilities  for  the  prompt 
and  easy  recovery  of  the  contents  of  a  paiper 
transferable  by  mere  delivery  ?  The  only  enect 
of  this  preposterous  or  cunning  indorsement 
must  be  to  bamboozle  the  ignorant — pardon  the 
low  word,  sir — to  bamboozle  the  ignorant  with 
the  belier  that  they  are  handling  a  currency 
which  may  at  any  time  be  collected  without 
proo^  trouble,  or  delay ;  while  in  reality  it  is  a 
currency  which  reserves  to  the  bank  all  Uie  l^al 
defences  which  can  be  set  up  to  prevent  the  re- 
covery of  a  parcel  of  old,  unaccepted,  unpresented, 
unauthorized  bills  of  exchange. 

"  2.  I  take  {i  second  exception  to  these  orders 
as  a  currency.  It  is  this,  that  being  once  paid, 
they  are  done  with.  A  note  transferable  by 
delivery,  may  be  reissued  and  its  payment  de- 
manded again,  and  so  on  for  ever.  But  a  bill  of 
exchange,  or  any  paper  subject  to  the  same  law 
with  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  incapable  of  reissue,  and 
is  payable  but  once.  The  payment  once  made. 
extinguishes  the  debt ;  the  paper  which  evidenced 
it  is  dead  in  law,  and  cannot  be  resuscitated  by 
any  act  of  the  parties.  That  payment  can  be 
plead  in  bar  to  any  future  action.  This  law 
applies  to  checks  and  orders  as  well  as  to  bills 
of  exchange ;  it  applies  to  bank  checks  and  orders 
as  well  as  to  those  of  private  persons,  and  this 
allegation  alone  would  annihilate  every  preten- 
sion of  these  branch  bank  orders  to  the  character 
of  currency. 

"  The  bank  went  into  operation  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1817 ;  established  eighteen 
branches,  half  a  dozen  of  which  in  the  South 
and  West  j  issued  its  own  notes  freely,  and 
made  hu:*ge  issues  of  notes  payable  at  all  these 
branches.  The  course  of  trade  carried  the 
branch  notes  of  the  South  and  West  to  the 
Northeast ;  and  nothing  in  the  course  of  trade 
brought  them  back  to  the  West  They  were 
payable  in  all  demands  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; merchants  in  Philadelphia^  New- York, 
and  Boston  received  them  in  payment  of  good& 
and  gave  them — ^not  back  again  in  payment  or 
Southern  and  Western  produce — ^but  to  the 
collectors  of  the  customs.  Become  the  money 
of  the  government,  the  bank  had  to  treat  them 
as  cash.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  charter 
made  them  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
government,  and  another  clause  required  the 
bank  to  transfer  the  moneys  of  the  government 
to  any  point  ordered ;  these  two  clauses  (the 
transfer  clause  being  harmless  without  the  re- 
ceiving one  contained  in  the  fourteenth  section) 
laid  the  bank  under  the  oblieation  to  cash  all 
the  notes  of  all  the  branches  wherever  present- 
ed ;  for,  if  she  did  not  do  it,  she  would  be  or- 
dered to  transfer  the  notes  to  the  place  where 
they  were  payable,  and  then  to  transfer  the  sil- 
ver to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted ;  and  both 
these  operations  she  had  to  perform  at  her  own 
expense.  The  Southern  and  Western  branch 
notes  flowed  to  the  Northeast;  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  South  and  West  were  ordered  to 
follow  them ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  the  specie 
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of  the  South  and  West  was  transferred  to  the 
Northeast ;  but  the  notes  went  faster  on  horses 
and  in  mall  stages  than  the  silver  could  go  in 
wagons ;  and  the  parent  bank  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  the  branches  in  New-Tork  and  Boston,  ex- 
hausted by  the  double  operation  of  providing 
for  their  own,  and  for  Southern  and  Western 
branch  notes  besides,  were  on  the  point  of  stop- 
ping payment  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Mr. 
Cheves  then  came  into  the  presiden^ ;  he 
stopped  the  issue  of  Southern  and  Western 
branch  paper,  and  saved  the  bank  from  insol- 
vency! Application  was  then  made  to  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  fourteenth  section  of  the 
charter,  and  thus  relieve  the  bank  firom  this 
obligation  to  cash  its  notes  every  where.  Con- 
gress refused  to  do  so.  Application  was  made 
at  the  same  time  to  repeal  a  part  of  the  twelfth 
fundamental  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
bank,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  president 
and  principal  cashier  of  the  parent  bank  from 
the  labor  of  signing  the  five  and  ten  dollar 
notes.  Congress  refused  that  application  also. 
And  here  every  thing  rested  wnile  Mr.  Cheves 
continued  president.  The  Southern  and  West- 
cm  branches  ceased  to  do  business  eu  hanks ; 
no  bank  notes  or  bills  were  seen  but  those 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  his 
princi^  cashiei^  and  none  of  these  payable  at 
Southern  and  Western  branches.  The  profits 
of  the  stockholders  became  inconsiderable,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  renewed  charter  was  lost  in 
the  actuid  view  of  the  inactiyi^  and  uselessness 
of  the  bank  in  the  South  and  West  Mr.  Cheves 
retired.  He  withdrew  from  an  institution  he 
had  saved  frt>m  bankrupt^,  but  which  he  could 
not  render  useful  to  tl^  South  and  West ;  and 
then  ensued  a  set  of  operations  for  enabling  the 
bank  to  do  the  things  which  Congress  had  re- 
fused to  do  for  it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  avoid  the 
operation  of  the  fourteenth  section,  and  so  much 
of  the  twelfth  fundamental  article  as  related  to 
the  signature  of  the  notes  and  bills  of  the  bank. 
These  operations  resulted  in  the  invention  of 
the  branch  hank  orders.  These  orders,  now 
flooding  the  country,  circulating  as  notes,  and 
considered  every  where  as  gold  and  silver  (be- 
cause they  are  voluntarily  cashed  at  several 
branches,  and  erroneously  received  at  every 
land  office  and  custom-house),  have  given  to 
the  bank  its  present  apparent  prosperity,  its 
temporary  popularity,  and  its  delusive  cry  of  a 
sound  and  uniform  currency.  This  is  my  nar- 
rative; an  appalling  one^  it  must  be  admitted; 
but  let  it  stand  for  nothmg  if  not  sustained  by 
the  proo£ 

"  I  have  now  established,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
trust  and  believe,  the  truth  of  the  first  branch 
of  my  proposition,  namely,  that  this  currency  of 
branch  bcmk  orders  is  unauthorized  by  the 
charter,  and  illegal.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words 
In  support  of  the  second  branch  of  the  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  this  cunencT' ought  to  be 
suppressed. 

^The  mere  fact  of  the  iUegfllbtyy  sir,  I  should 


hold  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  this  suppreesion. 
In  a  country  of  laws,  the  laws  should  be 
obeyed.  No  private  individual  should  be  al- 
lowed to  trample  them  under  foot ;  much  less 
a  public  man,  or  public  body ;  least  of  all,  a  great 
moneyed  corporation  wielding  above  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  boldly 
contending  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
sceptre  of  political  power — money  is  power! 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  possesses  more 
money  than  the  federal  government;  and  the 
question  of  power  is  now  to  be  decided  between 
tnem.  That  question  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
case  before  you.  It  is  a  case  of  clear  conviction 
of  a  violation  of  the  laws  by  this  great  moneyed 
corporation ;  and  that  not  of  a  single  statute, 
and  by  inadvertence,  and  in  a  small  matter, 
which  concerns  but  few,  but  in  one  general 
sweeping,  studied,  and  svstematic  infraction  of 
a  whole  code  of  laws — of  an  entire  constitution, 
made  for  its  sole  government  and  restraint—ana 
the  pernicious  effects  of  which  enter  into  the 
revenues  of  the  Union,  and  extend  themselves 
to  every  moneyed  transaction  between  man  and 
man.  This  is  the  case  of  violated  law  which 
stands  before  you;  and  if  it  goes  unpunished, 
then  do  I  say,  the  question  of  political  power  is 
decided  between  the  bank  and  the  government 
The  question  of  supremacy  is  at  an  end.  Let 
there  DO  no  more  talk  of  restrictions  or  limita- 
tion in  the  charter.  Grant  a  new  one.  Grant 
it  upon  the  spot  Grant  it  without  words ! 
Grant  it  in  blank !  to  save  the  directors  from  the 
labor  of  re-examination !  the  court  from  the  labor 
of  constructions !  and  yourselves  from  the 
nidation  of  being  pubhcly  trampled  under  foot 

''  I  do  Lnsist,  Mr.  President  that  this  currency 
ought  to  be  suppressed  for  illegality  alone,  even 
if  no  pernicious  consequences  could  result  from 
its  circulation.  But  pernicious  consequences  do 
result  The  substituted  currency  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  branch  bank  notes,  whose 
place  it  has  usurped:  it  is  inferior  to  those 
notes  in  vital  particulars,  and  to  the  manifest 
danger  and  losp  of  the  people. 

^  In  the  first  place,  these  branch  bank  orders 
are  not  payable  in  the  States  in  tchich  they  are 
issued.  Look  at  them!  they  are  nominally 
payable  in  Philadelphia!  Look  at  the  law! 
It  gives  the  holder  no  right  to  demand  their 
contents  at  the  branch  bank,  until  the  order  has 
been  to  Philadelphia,  and  returned.  I  lay  no 
stress  upon  the  insidious  circumstance  that  these 
orders  are  now  paid  at  the  branch  where  issued, 
and  at  other  branches.  That  voluntary,  delu- 
sive payment  may  satisfv  those  who  are  willing 
to  swallow  a  gilded  hook ;  it  may  satisfy  those 
who  are  willmg  to  hold  their  property  at  the 
will  of  the  bank.  For  my  part,  I  want  law  for 
my  rights.  I  look  at  the  law,  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  holder,  and  say  that  he  has  no 
right  to  demand  pavment  at  the  branch  which 
issued  the  order.  The  present  custom  of  paying 
is  voluntary,  not  compulsory ;  it  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  bank,  not  upon  law ;  and  none 
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but  tyrants  can  require,  or  slaves  submit  to,  a 
tenure  at  will.  These  orders,  even  admitting 
them  to  be  legal,  are  only  payable  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  to  demand  payment  there,  is  a  delu- 
sive and  impracticable  right.  For  the  body  of 
the  citizens  cannot  go  to  Philadelphia  to  get  the 
change  for  the  small  orders ;  merchants  will  not 
remit  them ;  they  would  as  soon  carry  up  the 
fires  of  hell  to  Philadelphia ;  for  the  bank  would 
consign  them  to  ruin  if  they  did.  These  orders 
are  for  the  frontiers ;  and  it  is  made  the  interest 
and  the  policy  of  merchants  to  leave  them  at 
home,  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange  at  a  nominal 
premium.  Brokers  alone  will  ever  carry  them, 
and  that  as  their  own,  after  buying  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  a  discount  fixed  by 
themselves. 

"  This  contrivance,  Mr.  President,  of  issuing 
bank  paper  at  one  place,  payable  at  another  and 
a  distant  place,  is  not  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun ;  but  its  success,  if  it  succeeds  here,  will  be 
a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  banking.  This 
contrivance,  sir,  is  of  European  origin.  It  b^an 
in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  with  a  banker  in 
Aberdeen^  who  issued  promissory  notes  paya- 
ble in  Londan,  Then  the  Bank  of  Ireland  set 
her  branches  in  Sligo^  Cork,  and  Belfast,  at  the 
same  work ;  and  they  made  theur  branch  notes 
payable  in  Dublin,  The  English  country  bankers 
took  the  hint,  and  put  out  their  notes  payable 
in  London.  The  mass  of  these  notes  were  of 
the  smaller  denominations,  one  or  two  pounds 
sterling,  corresponding  with  our  five  and  ten 
dollar  orders  5  such  as  were  handled  by  the 
laboring  classes,  and  who  could  never  carry 
them  to  London  and  Dublin  to  demand  their 
contents.  At  this  point  the  British  Imperial 
Parliament  took  cognizance  of  the  matter; 
treated  the  issue  of  such  notes  as  a  vicious 
practice,  violative  of  the  very  first  idea  of  a 
sound  currency,  and  particularly  dangerous 
to  the  laboring  classes.  The  parliament  sup- 
pressed the  practice.  This  all  happened  in  the 
year  1826;  and  now  this  practice,  thus  sup- 
pressed in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is 
in  full  operation  in  our  AineHca  !  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  are 
celebrated,  as  the  greatest  of  financiers,  for 
picking  up  an  illegal  practice  of  Scottish  origin, 
and  putting  it  into  operation  in  the  United 
States,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
it  was  suppressed  in  Qreat  Britain ! " 

Leave  was  not  given  to  introduce  the  joint 
resolution.  The  friends  of  the  bank  being  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  refused  the  motion,  but 
felt  themselves  bound  to  make  defence  for  a 
currency  so  ill^al  and  vicious.  Further  discus^ 
sion  was  stoppwi  for  that  time ;  but  afterwards, 
on  the  question  of  the  recharter,  the  illegality 
of  this  kind  of  currency  was  fully  established, 
and  a  clause  put  into  the  new  charter  to  sujv- 


I  press  it  The  veto  message  put  an  end  to  the 
,  charter,  and  for  the  necessity  of  the  remedy  in 

that  quarter ;  but  the  practice  has  been  taken 
;  up  by  local  institutions  and  private  bankers  in 

the  States,  and  become  an  abuse  which  requires 

extirpation. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

EBBOB  OP  M0N8.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE  IN  BELATION 
TO  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES*  THE 
PBESIDENT,  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  first  message  of  President  Jackson,  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1829-30,  confirmed  the  hopes  which  the  democ- 
racy had  placed  in  him.  It  was  a  message  of 
the  Jeffersonian  school,  and  re-established  the 
land-marks  of  party,  as  parties  were  when  found- 
ed on  principle.  Its  salient  point  was  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  non-renewal  of  its 
charter.  He  was  opposed  to  the  renewal,  both 
on  grounds  of  constitutionality  and  expediency ; 
and  took  this  early  opportunity  of  so  declaring, 
both  for  the  information  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
institution,  that  each  might  know  what  they  had 
to  rely  upon  with  respect  to  him.    He  said : 

"•  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
expires  in  1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  prob- 
ably apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  precipiv 
tancy  in  a  measure  involving  such  important 
principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both 
the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the 
law  creating  this  bank  are  well  questioned  by  a 
large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great 
end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  cur- 
rency." 

This  passage  was  the  grand  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, rising  above  precedent  and  judicial  decisions, 
going  back  to  the  constitution  and  the  founda^ 
tion  of  party  on  principle ;  and  risking  a  contest 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration, 
which  a  mere  politician  would  have  put  ofi*  to  the 
last.  The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  institution;  a  de- 
mocratic Congress,  in  chartering  a  second  bank, 
had  yielded  the  question,  both  of  constitntiODality 
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ftnd  expediency.  Mr.  Madison,  fn  signing  the 
bank  charter  in  1816,  yielded  to  the  authorities 
without  surrendering  his  convictions.  But  the 
effect  was  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  mstitution, 
and  against  the  constitution,  and  against  the  in- 
t^rity  of  party  founded  on  principle.  It  threw 
down  the  greatest  landmark  of  party,  and  yield- 
ed a  power  of  construction  which  nullified  the 
limitations  of  the  constitution,  and  left  Congress 
at  liberty  to  pass  any  law  which  it  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  any  granted  power. 
The  whole  argument  for  the  bank  turned  upon 
the  word  "  necessary "  at  the  end  of  the  enur 
merated  powers  granted  to  Congress  $  and  gave 
rise  to  tiie  first  great  division  of  parties  in 
Washington's  time — ^the  federal  party  being  for 
the  construction  which  would  authorise  a  jmr 
tional  bank ;  the  democratic  party  (republican, 
as  then  called,)  being  against  it. 

It  was  not  merely  the  bank  which  the  democ- 
racy opposed,  but  the  latitudinarian  construc- 
tion which  would  authorize  it^  and  which  would 
enable  Congress  to  substitute  its  own  will  in 
other  cases  for  the  words  of  the  constitution,  and 
do  what  it  pleased  under  the  pleaof  ^^necessary " 
— a  plea  under  which  they  would  be  left  as  much 
to  their  own  will  as  under  the  ''general  welfare" 
clause.  It  was  the  turning  point  between  a 
strong  and  splendid  government  on  one  side,  do- 
ing what  it  pleased,  and  a  plain  economical 
goyemment  on  the  other,  limited  by  a  written 
constititution.  The  construction  was  the  main 
point  because  it  made  a  gap  in  the  constitution 
through  which  Congress  could  pi^  any  other 
measures  which  it  deemed  to  be  "necessary:" 
still  there  were  great  objections  to  the  bank  it- 
self. Experience  had  shown  such  an  institution 
to  be  a  political  machine,  adverse  to  free  govern- 
ment, mingling  in  the  elections  and  legislation  of 
the  country,  corrupting  the  press;  and  exerting 
its  influence  in  the  only  way  known  to  the  mo- 
neyed power — ^by  corruption.  General  Jack 
son's  objections  reached  both  heads  of  the  case 
-*the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank,  and  its  in- 
expediency. It  was  a  return  to  the  Jeffersonian 
and  Hamiltonian  times  of  the  early  administra- 
tion of  General  Washington,  and  went  to  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  and  not  to  the  inter- 
pretations of  its  administratoT^  for  its  meaning. 

Such  a  message,  from  such  a  man--a  man  not 
apt  to  look  back  when  he  had  set  his  &oe  for- 
ward— electrified  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
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country.  The  old  democracy  felt  as  if  they  were 
to  see  the  constitution  restored  before  they  died 
— ^the  young,  as  if  they  were  summoned  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  work  of  their  fathers.  It  was 
evident  that  a  great  contest  was  coining  on,  and 
the  odds  entirely  against  the  President  On  the 
one  side,  the  undivided  phalanx  of  the  federal 
party  (for  they  had  not  tiien  taken  the  name  of 
whig);  a  large  part  of  the  democratic  party, 
yielding. to  precedent  and  judicial  decision;  th% 
bank  itself  vrith  its  colossal  money  power — lib 
arms  in  every  State  by  means  of  branches— it» 
power  over  tiie  State  banlib— its  power  over  the 
business  community — over  public  men  who 
should  become  its  debtors  or  retainers — ^its  or- 
ganization under  a  single  head,  issuing  its  orders 
in  secret,  to  be  obeyed  in  all  places  and  by  all 
subordinates  at  the  same  moment  Sudiwasthe 
formidable  array  on  one  side:  on  the  other  side 
a  divided  democratic  party,  disheartened  by  divi- 
sion, with  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  the  prestige  of  Jackson's  name, 
and  the  presidential  power; — good  against  any 
thing  less  than  two-thirds  of  Congress  on  the  final 
question  of  the  re-charter ;  but  the  risk  to  run  of 
his  non-election  befi>re  the  final  question  came  on. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  required  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  in  the  new  President  to  commence 
his  career  by  risking  such  a  contest;  but  he  be- 
lieved the  institution  to  be  unconstitutionaf  and 
dangerous,  and  that  it  ought  to  cease  to  exist; 
and  there  was  a  clause  in  the  constitution— that 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  support* 
which  commanded  him  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress, for  its  consideration,  such  measures  as  he 
should  deem  expedient  and  proper.  Under  this 
sense  of  duty,  and  under  the  obligation  of  this 
oath,  President  Jackson  had  recommended  to 
Congress  the  non-renewal  of  the  bank  charier, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  different  fiscal  agent 
for  the  operations  of  the  government — ^if  any 
such  agent  was  required.  And  with  his  accus- 
tomed frankness,  and  the  fidmess  of  a  man  who 
has  nothing  but  the  public  good  in  view,  and 
with  a  disregard  of  self  which  permits  no 
personal  consideration  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  he  made  the  re- 
commendation six  years  before  the  expiration 
of  the  charter,  and  in  the  first  ipessage  of  his 
first  term ;  thereby  taking  upon  his  hands  such 
an  enemy  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his  adminiBtratioik 
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That  6uch  a  recommendation  against  stich  an  in- 
stitution should  bring  upon  the  President  and 
his  supporters,  yiolent  attacks,  both  personal 
and  political,  with  arraignment  of  motives  as 
well  as  of  reasons,  was  naturally  to  be  expected; 
and  that  expectation  was  hj  no  means  disap- 
pointed. Both  he  and  they,  during  the  seven 
years  that  the  bank  contest  (in  different  forms) 
prevailed,  received  from  it — ^from  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  in  its  interest,  and  from  the 
public  speakers  in  its  fiivor  of  every  grade— an 
accumulation  of  obloquy,  and  even  of  accusation, 
only  lavished  upon  the  oppressors  and  plunder- 
ers of  nations — a  Yerres,  or  a«Hastings.  This 
was  natural  in  such  an  institution.  But  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  his  friends  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect fair  treatment  from  history — ^from  disinter- 
ested history — ^which  should  aspire  to  truth,  and 
which  has  no  right  to  be  ignorant  or  careless. 
He  and  they  had  a  right  to  expect  justice  from 
such  history ;  but  this  is  what  they  have  not 
received.  A  writer,  whose  book  takes  him  out 
of  that  class  of  European  travellers  who  requite 
the  hospitality  of  Americans  by  disparagement 
of  their  institutions,  their  country,  and  their 
character — one  whose  general  intelligence  and 
oandor  entitle  his  errors  to  the  honor  of  correo- 
fion — ^in  brief^  M.  de  Tocqueville — ^writes  thus  of 
President  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States: 

"  When  the  President  attacked  the  bank,  the 
country  was  excited  and  parties  were  formed; 
the  wdl-informed  classes  rallied  round  the  bank, 
the  common  people  round  the  President  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  people  had 
formed  a  rational  opinion  upon  a  question  which 
offers  so  many  difficulties  to  the  most  experienced 
statesman.  The  bank  is  «  great  establishment, 
which  enjoys  an  independent  existence,  and  the 
people,  accustomed  to  make  and  unmake  what- 
ever it  pleases,  is  startled  to  meet  with  this 
obstacle  to  its  authority.  In  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  fluctuation  of  society,  the  community 
is  irritated  by  so  permanent  an  institution,  and 
is  led  to  attack  m  order  to  see  whether  it  can  be 
shaken  or  controlled,  like  all  other  institutions 
of  the  country."— (Cfhapter  10.) 

Of  this  paragraph,  so  derogatory  to  President 
Jackson  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
every  word  i>i  an  error.  Where  a  fact  is  alleged, 
it  is  an  error ;  where  an  opinion  is  expressed,  it 
U  an  error;  where  a  theory  is  invented,  it  is 
fanciful  and  visionary.  President  Jackson  did 
noc  attack  the  bank ;  the  bank  attacked  him,  and 


for  political  as  well  as  pecuniary  motives ;  mmJ 
under  the  lead  of  politicians.  When  General 
Jackson,  in  his  first  message,  of  December,  1829 
expressed  his  opinion  to  Congress  against  the 
renewal  of  the  bank's  charter,  he  attacked  no 
right  or  interest  which  the  bank  possessed.  It 
was  an  institution  of  limited  existence,  enjoying 
great  privil^es, — among  others  a  monopoly  of 
national  banking,  and  had  no  right  to  any  pro- 
longation of  existence  or  privilege  alter  the 
termination  of  its  charter — so  &r  from  it,  if 
there  was  to  be  another  bank,  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  and  no  monopolies  or  perpetuities 
required  it  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  free  compe- 
tition of  all  the  citizens.  The  reasons  given  by 
the  President  were  no  attack  upon  the  bank. 
He  impugned  neither  tne  integrity  nor  the  skill 
of  the  histitution,  but  repeated  the  objections  of 
the  political  school  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
which  were  as  old  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  cabinet 
opinion  to  President  Washington,  in  the  year 
1791,  and  Mr.  Madison's  great  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  same  year.  He, 
therefore,  made  no  attack  upon  the  bank,  either 
upon  its  existence,  its  character,  or  any  one  <^ 
its  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  did 
attack  President  Jackson,  under  the  lead  of 
politicians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  him 
down.  The  fiusts  were  these:  President  Jackson 
had  communicated  his  opinion  to  Congress  in 
December,  1829,  against  the  renewal  of  the 
charter;  near  three  years  afterwards,  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1632,  while  the  charter  had  yet 
above  three  ^ears  to  run,  and  a  new  Congress 
to  be  elected  before  its  expiration,  and  the  presi- 
dential election  impending — (General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Clay  the  candidates) — ^the  memorial  of 
the  preddent  and  directors  of  the  bank  was 
suddenly  presented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter. 

Now,  how  came  thatmemorial  to  be  presented 
at  a  time  so  inopportune?  so  premature,  so 
inevitably  mixing  itself  with  the  presidential 
election,  and  so  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  in  snatching  the  question  out  of  their 
hands,  and  baving  it  decided  by  a  Congress  not 
elected  for  the  purpose — and  to  the  usurpation 
oi  the  rights  of  the  Congress  elected  for  the 
purpose  ?  How  came  all  these  anomalies  ?  all 
these  violations  of  right,  decency  and  propriety  ? 
They  came  thus .  the  bank  and  its  leading  anti- 
Jackson  friends  believed  that  the  institutioD 
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wtta  stronger  than  the  President — ^that  it  could 
beat  him  in  the  election — that  it  could  beat  him 
in  Congress  (as  it  then  stood),  and  carry  the 
charter, — driving  him  upon  tiie  veto  power,  and 
rendering  him  odious  if  he  used  it,  and  disgracing 
him  if  (after  what  he  had  said)  he  did  not. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  politicians 
friendly  to  the  bank,  and  jnimical  to  the  Presi- 
dent But  the  bank  had  a  class  of  friends  in 
Congress  also  friendly  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  and 
between  these  two  classes  there  was  vehement 
opposition  of  opinion  on  the  point  of  moving 
for  the  new  charter.  It  was  found  impossible, 
in  communications  between  Washington  and 
Philadelphia^  then  slow  and  uncertain,  in  stage 
coach  conveyances,  over  miry  roads  and  frozen 
waters,  to  come  to  conclusions  on  the  diffi- 
cult point  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  directors  were 
in  doubt,  for  it  would  not  do  to  move  in  the 
matter,  unless  all  the  friends  of  the  bank  in 
Congress  acted  together.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, General  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia, 
friend  and  confidant  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  his 
usual  envoy  in  all  the  delicate  bank  negotiations 
or  troubles,  was  sent  to  Washington  to  obtain  a 
^sult ',  and  the  union  of  both  wings  of  the 
Sank  party  in  favor  of  the  desired  movement 
?e  came,  and  the  mode  of  operation  was  through 
*^he  machinery  of  caucits — ^that  contrivance  by 
rhich  a  few  govern  many.  The  two  wings 
<>eing  of  different  politics,  sat  separately,  one 
headed  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  other  by  Gen.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Maryland.  The  two  caucuses  dis- 
agreed, but  the  democratio  being  the  smaller, 
and  Mt»  Clay's  strong  will  dominating  the  other, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  proceed,  and  all 
bound  to  go  together. 

I  had  a  friend  in  one  of  these  councils  who 
informed  me  regularly  of  the  progress  made,  and 
eventually  that  the  point  was  carried  for  the 
bank — that  General  Cadwallader  had  'returned 
with  the  news,  and  with  injunctions  to  have  the 
memorial  immediately  at  Washington,  and  by  a 
given  day.  The  day  arrived,  but  not  the  me- 
morial, and  my  friend  came  to  inform  me  the 
reason  why ;  which  was,  that  the  stage  had  got 
overturned  in  the  bad  roads  and  crippled  Gen. 
Cadwallader  in  the  shoulder,  and  detained  him; 
but  that  the  delay  would  only  be  of  two  days ; 
and  then  the  memorial  would  certainly  arrive. 
It  did  so ;  and  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  January, 
1832;  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dallas, 


a  senator  teom  Pennsylvania,  and  resident  of 
Philadelphia^  where  the  bank  was  established. 
Mr.  Dallas  was  democratic,  and  the  friend  of 
General  Jackson,  and  on  presenting  the  me- 
morial, as  good  as  told  all  that  I  have  now 
written,  bating  only  personal  particulars.  He 
said: 

^  That  being  requested  to  present  this  docu- 
ment to  the  Senate  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the 
existing  charter  of  the  banl^  he  begged  to  be 
indulgM  in  making  a  few  ezplaaatory  remarks. 
With  unhesitating  frankness  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  by  the  Senate,  b^  the  good  common- 
wealth which  it  was  alike  his  duty  and  his  pridr 
to  represent  with  fidelity  on  that  floor,  and  hj 
the  people  generally,  that  this  application,  at  this 
time,  had  iMen  discouraged  by  him.  Actuated 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
to  the  nation  the  practical  benefits  of  tne  insti- 
tution, the  expediency  of  brmging  it  forward 
thus  early  in  the  term  of  its  incorporation,  during 
a  popular  representation  in  Congress  which  must 
cease  to  exist  some  years  before  that  term  ex- 
pires, and  on  the  eve  of  all  the  excitement  incident 
to  a  great  political  movement  struck  his  mind 
as  more  tlum  doubtful.  He  felt  deep  solicitude 
and  apprehension  lest,  in  the  progress  of  inquiry, 
and  in  the  development  of  views,  under  present 
drcumstanoes,  it  might  be  drawn  into  real  or 
imaginary  conflict  with  some  higher,  some  more 
favorite,  some  more  immediate  wish  or  purpose 
of  the  American  people ;  and  fh>m  such  a  conflict, 
what  sincere  friend  of  this  useful  establishment 
would  not  strive  to  save  or  rescue  it  by  at  least 
a  temporaiy  forbearance  or  delay  ? '' 

This  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas,  and  it 
was  equivalent  to  a  protest  from  a  well-wisher 
of  the  bank  against  the  perils  and  improprieties 
of  its  open  plunge  into  the  presidential  canvass, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  General  Jackton 
and  electing  a  friend  of  its  own.  The  prudential 
counsels  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Dallas  did  not 
prevail;  political  counsels  governed;  the  bank 
charter  was  pushed — ^was  carried  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress— dicred  the  veto  of  Jackson 
— ^received  it — roused  the  people — and  the  bank 
and  all  its  friends  were  crushed.  Then  it  affegted 
to  have  been  attacked  by  Jackson;  and  Mons. 
de  Tooqueville  has  carried  that  fiction  into  his- 
tory, with  all  the  imaginary  reasons  for  a 
groundless  accusation,  which  the  bank  had  in- 
vented. 

The  remainder  of  this  quotation  from  Mons. 
de  Tocqueville  is  profoundly  erroneoss,  and  de< 
serves  to  be  exposed,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  his  book  might  do  in  Europe,  and  even  is 
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America^  among  that  class  of  our  people  who 
look  to  European  writers  for  ioformation  upon 
their  own  coiintiy.  He  speaks  of  the  well- 
informed  classes  who  rallied  round  the  bank; 
and  the  common  people  who  had  formed  no  ra- 
tional opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  who  joined 
General  Jackson.  Certainly  the  great  business 
community,  with  few  exceptions,  con^rising 
wealth,  ability  and  education,  went  for  the  bank, 
and  the  masses  for  General  Jackson ;  but  which 
had  formed  the  rational  opinion  is  seen  by  the 
eyent.  The  "  well-infonned  "  classes  hay^bowed 
not  merely  to  the  decision,  but  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses.  They  haye  adopted  their  opin- 
ion of  the  institution— <;ondemned  it — ^repudiated 
it  as  an  "  obsolete  idea ; "  and  of  all  its  former 
adyocates,  not  one  exists  now.  All  haye  yield- 
ed to  that  instinctiye  sagacity  of  the  people, 
which  is  an  oyermatch  for  book-learning ;  and 
which  being  the  result  of  common  sense,  is 
usually  right ;  and  being  disinterested,  is  always 
honest  I  adduce  this  instance — a  grand  na- 
tional one— of  the  succumbing  of  the  well-in- 
formed classes  to  the  instinctiye  sagacity  of  the 
people,  not  merely  to  correct  Mons.  de  Tocque- 
yille,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  showing  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-goyemmentr  The 
rest  of  the  quotation,  '^  the  independent  exist- 
ence— the  people  accustomed  to  make  and  un- 
make— startled  at  this  obstacle — ^irritated  at  a 
permanent  institution — attack  in  order  to  shake 
and  control  j''  all  this  is  fancy,  or  as  the  old 
English  wrote  it,  fantasy — enliyened  by  French 
yiyacity  into  wiHy  theory,  as  fidladotts  as  witty. 
I  could  wish  I  were  done  with  quotations 
from  Mons.  de  Tocqueyille  on  this  subject;  but 
he  forces  me  to  make  another  extract  from  his 
book,  and  i^  is  found  in  his  chapter  18,  thus : 

"  The  slightest  obsenration  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  adyantages  which  the  country  de- 
riyes  from  the  bank.  Its  notes  are  taken  on  the 
borders  of  the  deseot  for  the  same  yalue  as  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  neyertheless  the  object  of 
great  animosity.  Its  directors  haye  proclaimed 
^heir  hostility  to  the  President,  and  are  accused, 
not  without  some  show  of  probability,  of  haying 
abused  their  influence  to  thwart  his  election. 
The  President,  therefore,  attacks  the  establish- 
ment with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  enmity ; 
and  he  is  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  re- 
yenge  by  the  oonyiction  that  he  is  supported  by 
the  secret  propensities  of  the  majority.  It  al- 
ways holds  a  great  number  of  the  notes  issued 
b^  the  proyincial  banks,  which  it  can  at  any 
tone  obhge  ^hem  to  conyert  mto  cash.    It  has 


itself  nothing  to  fear  from  a  similar  demand,  as 
the  extent  of  its  resources  enables  it  to  meet  all 
claims.  But  the  existence  of  the  proyindal 
banks  is  thus  threatened,  and  their  operations 
are  restricted,  since  they  are  only  able  to  issue 
a  quantity  of  notes  duly  proportioned  to  their 
capital.  They  submit  with  unpatience  to  this 
salutary  control.  The  newspapers  which  they 
haye  bought  oyer,  and  the  President^  whose  in- 
terest renders  him  their  instrument,  attack  the 
bank  with  the  greatest  yehemence.  They  rouse 
the  local  passions  and  the  blind  democratic  in- 
stinct of  the  country  to  aid  in  their  cause ;  and 
they  assert  that  the  bank  directors  form  a  pei^ 
manent  aristocratic  body,  whose  influence  must 
ultimately  be  felt  in  the  goyemmcnt^  and  must 
affect  those  principles  of  equality — ^upon  which 
society  rests  in  America." 

Now,  while  Mons.  de  Tocqueyille  was  arrang- 
ing all  this  fine  enr  ominm  upon  the  bank,  and 
all  this  censure  upo  <  its  adyersaries,  the  whole 
of  which  is  nothini,  but  a  French  translation  of 
the  bank  publications  of  the  day,  for  itself  and 
agunst  President  Jackson— during  all  this  time 
there  was  a  process  going  on  in  the  Congress  <^ 
the  United  States,  by  which  it  was  proyed  that 
the  bank  was  then  insolyent,  and  liying  from 
day  to  day  upon  expedients ;  and  getting  hold  of 
property  and  money  by  oontriyances  which  the 
law  would  qualify  as  swindling — ^plundering  its 
own  stockholders — ^and  bribing  indiyiduals,  in- 
stitutions, and  members  of  legislatiye  bodies, 
whereyer  it  could  be  done.  Those  fine  notes, 
of  which  he  speaks,  were  then  without  solid 
yalue.  The  salutary  restraint  attributed  to  its 
control  oyer  local  banks  was  soon  exemplified  in 
its  forcing  many  of  them  into  complicity  in  its 
crimes,  and  all  into  two  general  siispensionB  of 
specie  payments,  headed  by  itself.  Its  solidity 
and  its  honor  were  soon  shown  in  open  bank- 
ruptcy— in  the  dishonor  of  its  notes — ^the  yio- 
lation  of  sacred  deposits — ^the  disappearance 
of  its  capital — ^the  destruction  of  institutions 
connected  with  it — ^the  extinction  of  fifty-six 
millions  of  capital  (its  own,  and  that  of  others 
drawn  into  its  yortex); — and  the  ruin  or 
damage  of  families,  both  foreign  and  American, 
who  had  been  induced  by  its  name,  and  by  its 
delusiye  exhibitions  of  credit,  to  inyest  their 
money  in  its  stock.  Placing  the  opposition  of 
President  Jackson  to  such  an  institution  to  the 
account  of  base  and  personal  motiyes — to  feelings 
of  reyenge  because  he  had  been  unable  to  seduce 
it  into  his  support — ^is  an  error  of  fiu;t  manifested 
by  all  the  history  of  the  case;  to  say  nothing 
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of  his  own  personal  character.  He  was  a  senator 
m  Congress  during  the  existence  of  the  first 
national  bank,  and  was  agamst  it;  and  on  the 
game  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  and  of  inex- 
pediency. He  delivered  his  opmion  against  this 
second  one  before  it  had  manifested  any  hostility 
to  him.  His  first  opposition  was  abstract — 
against  the  institution — ^without  reference  to  its 
conduct ;  he  knew  nothmg  against  it  then,  and 
neither  said,  or  insinuated  any  thing  against  it 
Subsequently,  when  misconduct  was  disoorered, 
he  charged  it ;  and  openly  and  responsibly. 
Equally  unfounded  is  the  insinuation  in  another 
place,  of  subserviency  to  local  banks.  He,  the 
instrument  of  local  banks !  he  who  could  not  be 
made  the  friend,  even,  of  the  great  bank  itself; 
who  was  all  his  life  a  hard  money  man — an 
opposer  of  all  banks— the  denouncer  of  delin- 
quent banks  in  his  own  State ;  who,  with  one 
stroke  of  his  pen,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  and 
igainst  its  will,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  struck 
^1  their  notes  fix>m  the  list  of  land-office  pay- 
ments !  and  whose  last  message  to  Congress,  and 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  people,  admonished 
them  earnestly  and  affectionately  against  the 
whole  system  of  paper  money — ^the  evils  of 
which  he  feelingly  described  as  falling  heaviest 
upon  the  most  meritorious  part  of  the  com- 
mimity,  and  the  part  least  able  to  bear  them — 
the  productive  classes. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  correct  this 
error  of  Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  and  to  vindicate 
history,  and  to  do  justice  to  General  Jackson 
and  the  democracy :  and  my  task  is  easy.  Events 
have  done  it  for  me — ^have  answered  every  ques- 
tion on  which  the  bank  controversy  depended, 
and  have  nullified  every  argument  in  favor  of 
the  bank~-and  that  both  with,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  its  misconduct.  As  an  institution,  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  '^  unnecessary,"  and  the 
country  is  found  to  do  infinitely  better  without 
it  than  with  it  During  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  there  was  pecuniary  distress  in  the 
sountry— periodical  returns  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  deranged  currency,  ruined  exchanges, 
panics  and  convulsions  in  the  money  market  In 
the  almost  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since,  these  calamitous  words  have  never  been 
heard:  and  the  contrast  of  the  two  periods  will 
make,  the  condemnation  of  one,  and  the  eulogy 
of  the  other.  There  was  no  gold  during  the 
existence  of  the  bank:  there  has  been  an  nmple 


gold  currency  ever  since,  and  that  before  we  got 
Califimiia.  There  were  general  suspensions  ot 
specie  payments  during  its  time ;  and  none  sfncoi 
Sxdianges  were  deranged  during  its  existence : 
they  have  been  regular  since  its  death.  Laborand 
property  lived  the  life  of  ^'up  and  down'' — high 
price  one  day,  no  price  another  day— whfle 
the  bank  ruled :  both  have  been  **  up  **  all  the 
tune,  smce  it  has  been  gone.  We  have  had  a 
war  since — a  foreign  war— which  tries  the 
strength  of  financial  systems  in  all  countries ; 
and  have  gone  through  this  war  not  only  with- 
out a  financial  crisis,  but  with  a  financial  tri- 
umph—the public  securities  remaining  above  par 
the  whole  time ;  and  the  government  paying  to 
its  war  debt  creditors  a  reward  of  twenty  dol- 
lars upon  the  hundred  to  get  them  to  accept 
their  pay  before  it  is  due ;  and  in  this  shining 
side  of  the  contrast^  experience  has  invalidated 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court)  by  expungmg 
the  sole  argument  upon  whidi  the  decision 
rested.  ^  Necesaty,"  **  necessary  to  carry  mto 
effect  the  granted  powers,"  was  the  decision  of 
the  court  Not  so,  the  voice  of  experience.  That 
has  proved  such  an  institution  to  be  unnecessary. 
Every  granted  power,  and  bobob  not  granted, 
have  been  carried  into  effect  since  the  extinction 
of  the  national  bank,  and  since  the  substitution 
of  the  gold  currency  and  the  independent  treasur 
ry ;  and  all  with  triumphant  success— the  war 
power  above  all,  and  most  successfUly  exercised 
of  alL  And  this  sole  foundation  for  the  court's 
decision  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bank  being  removed,  the  decision  itself  van- 
ishes—disappears— "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind."  But  there 
will  be  a  time  hereafter  for  the  celebration  of 
this  victory  of  the  coiMtituiion  over  the  Supreme 
Court — ^the  only  object  of  this  chapter  being  to 
vindicate  General  Jackson  and  the  people  from 
the  errors  of  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  in  relation  to 
them  and  the  bank;  which  is  done. 


CHAPTER    LXIL 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  GOYEENMEIIT, 

EcoMOMT  in  the  government  expenditures  was 
a  cardinal  feature  in  the  democratic  policy,  and 
every  increase  of  expense  was  closely  scrutinized 
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by  them,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  the  clearest 
neoessitj.  Some  increase  was  incident  to  the 
growmg  condition  of  the  country ;  but  every 
item  beyond  the  exigencies  of  that  growth  was 
subjected  to  severe  investigation  and  determined 
opposition.  In  the  execution  of  this  policy  the 
expenses  proper  of  the  government — tiiose  inci- 
dent to  working  its  machinery — ^were,  immedi- 
ately after  my  entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  after 
the  army  and  other  reductions  of  1820  and  '21 
had  taken  effect— just  about  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  The  same  expenditure  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1832— «  period  of  about  ten 
years — ^had  risen  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions : 
and,  adverting  to  this  increase  in  some  current 
debate,  and  with  a  view  to  fix  attention  upon 
the  growing  evil,  I  stated  to  the  Senate  that 
these  expenses  had  nearly  doubled  since  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate.  This  statement 
drew  a  reply  from  the  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  oommittee  on  finance  (General  Smith, 
of  Maryland),  in  opposition  to  my  statement; 
which,  of  course,  drew  Airther  remarks  fix>m  me. 
Both  sets  of  remarks  are  valuable  at  this  day — ^in- 
structive in  the  picture  they  present  between 
1822— 1832— and  1850.  Gen.  Smith's  estimate 
of  about  ten  millions  instead  of  eight— though 
predicated  on  the  wrong  basis  of  beginning  to 
count  before  the  expenses  of  the  anny  reduction 
had  taken  effect,  and  oounting  in  the  purchase 
of  Florida,  and  some  other  items  of  a  nature 
foreign  to  the  support  of  government — even  his 
estimate  presents  a  startling  point  of  comparison 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  the  present  day ; 
and  calls  for  the  revival  of  that,  spirit  of  economy 
which  distinguished  the  democracy  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  government  Some  passages  from 
the  speech  of  each  senator  (General  Smith  and 
Mr.  Benton)  will  present  this  brie^  but  import 
tant  inquiry,  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  Gen. 
Smith  said: 

"  I  will  now  come.  Mr.  President  t  my  prin- 
cipal object.  It  is  the  assertion, '  tnat  sinoe  the 
year  1821,  the  expenses  of  the  government  had 
nearly  doubled ; '  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton] had  been  under  some  misapprehension.  The 
Senate  are  aware  of  the  effect  which  such  an  asser- 
tion, coming  from  such  high  authority,  must  have 
upon  tiie  public  mind.  It  certainly  had  its  effect 
even  upon  this  enlightened  body.  I  mentioned 
to  an  honorable  senator  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  average  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  last  nme  years  did  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions.    But^  said 


the  senator,  the  expenditures  have  greatly  in* 
creased  during  that  period.  I  told  him  I  thought 
they  had  not ;  and  1  now  proceed  to  prove,  tibAt, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years,  viz.,  1821, 1822J 
1823,  and  1824,  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment have  not  increased.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  the  causes  of  the  reduction  of  expenses 
during  those  years,  and  that  they  afford  no  cri- 
teria by  which  to  judge  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  government,  and  that  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  ^eral  rate  of  expenditures,  arising  frtns 
particular  causes.  But  even  they  exhibit  an 
expenditure  far  above  the  one  half  of  the  present 
annual  ordinary  expenses. 

"  In  the  year  182S2,  which  was  the  period  when 
the  senator  ftom  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $9,827,643. 
The  expenses  of  the  year  1823,  amount«i  to 
$9,784,154.  I  procee<i,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
tiie  cause  which  thus  reduced  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses  during  these  years.  I  speak  in  the 
presence  of  genUemen,  some  of  whom  were  then 
m  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  correct 
me  if  my  recollection  should  1^  me  into  eiror. 
During  the  session  of  the  year  1819-'20  the 
President  asked  a  loan,  I  thixik,  of  five  millions, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  which 
he  had  deemed  necessary,  and  for  which  estimates 
had,  as  usual,  been  laid  before  Congress.  A 
loan  of  three  niillions  only  was  grant^ ;  and,  in 
the  next  session,  another  loan  of,  I  think,  seven 
millions  was  asked,  in  order  to  enable  the  Exe- 
cutive to  meet  the  amount  of  expenses  estimated 
for,  as  necessary  for  the  year  1821.  A  loan  cf 
five  millions  was  granted,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  another  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  asked,  and  refiised.  Congress  wen; 
dissatisfied  that  loans  should  be  requu^  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  to  meet  the  common  expenses 
of  the  nation;  and  they  refiised  to  grant  the 
amount  asked  for  in  the  estimates,  although  thi^ 
amount  would  have  been  granted  if  there  had 
been  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  them,  with- 
out resorting  to  loans.  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  (and  it  was  supported  by  the  House) 
lessened  some  of  the  items  estimated  for,  and 
refused  others.  No  item,  except  such  as  was 
indispensably  necessary,  was  granted.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  course,  the  expenditures  were 
reduced,  in  1821,  to  $10,723,479,  and  to  the 
sums  already  mentioned  for  the  two  years,  1822 
and  1823,  and  the  current  expenses  of  1824. 
$10,330,144.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
treasury  was  restored  to  a  sound  state,  so  that 
Congress  was  enabled,  in  the  year  1825,  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  of  the  estimate.  The 
expenditures  of  1824  amounted  to  $15,330,144. 
This  lai^  expenditure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
payment  made  to  Spain  m  that  year,  of  S5,000,0CHt 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida.  I  enterttuned  doubt«; 
whether  I  ought  to  include  this  sum  in  the  ex- 
penditures ;  but,  on  full  consideration,  I  deemed 
It  proper  to  include  it.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
was  an  extraiordioary  payment,  and  such  aa  coold 
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not  again  occur.  So  is  the  payment  on  account 
of  awards  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1827 
and  1828,  amounting  to  $1,188,716.  Of  the 
same  character,  too,  are  the  payments  made  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians ;  for  the 
removal  of  the  Indians;  for  payments  to  the 
several  States  for  moneys  advanced  during  the 
late  war ;  and  a  variety  of  other  extraordmary 
cliarges  on  1^  treasury." 

The  error  of  this  statement'  was  in  the  basis 
of  the  calculation,  and  in  the  inclusion  of  items 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  expenses  proper  of 
the  government,  and  in  be^nning  to  count  be- 
fore the  year  of  reduction — the  whole  of  which, 
in  a  period  of  ten  years  made  an  excess  of  twenty- 
two  millions  above  the  ordinary  expenses.  I 
answered  thus : 

"•  Bfr.  Benton  rose  in  reply  to  the  senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  B.  said  t^At  a  remark  of  his, 
in  a  former  debate,  seemed  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  elaborate  financial  statements 
which  the  senator  from  Maryland  had  just  gone 
through.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  made  the  remark 
in  debite ;  it  was  a  general  one,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  account  stated  by  an  accounting 
officer.  His  remark  was,  that  the  public  expen- 
diture had  nearly  doubled  since  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  Neither  the  words 
used,  nor  the  mode  of  the  expression,  implied 
the  accuracy  of  an  account ;  it  was  a  remark  to 
signify  a  great  and  inordinate  increase  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  He  had  not  come  to  the 
Senate  this  day  with  the  least  expectation  of 
being  called  to  justify  that  remark,  or  to  hear  a 
long  arraignment  of  it  ar^ed;  but  he  was 
ready  at  all  times  to  justify,  and  he  would 
quickly  do  it.  Mr.  B.  said  that  when  he  made 
the  remark,  he  had  no  statement  of  accoimts  in 
his  eye.  but  he  had  two  great  and  broad  fiicts 
before  nim,  which  all  the  figures  and  calculsr 
tions  upon  earth,  and  all  the  compound  and 
comparative  statements  of  arithmeticians,  could 
not  shake  or  alter^  which  were — first,  that  when 
he  came  into  the  Senate  the  machinery  of  this 
government  was  worked  for  between  eight  and 
nine  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  secondly,  the  actual 
payments  for  the  last  vear,  in  the  President's 
message,  were  about  foarteen  millions  and  three- 
quarters.  The  sum  estimated  for  the  future 
expenditures,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  thirteen  and  a  half  miUions;  but  fifteen 
millions  were  recommended  by  him  to  be  levied 
to  meet  increased  expenditures*  Mr.  B.  said 
these  were  two  great  facts  which  he  had  in  his 
eye,  and  which  he  would  justify.  He  would 
produce  no  proofs  as  to  the  second  of  his  facts, 
because  the  President's  message  and  the  Secre- 
tax^'s  report  were  so  recently  sent  in,  and  so 
universally  reprinted,  that  eveiy  person  could 
recollect,  or  turn  to  their  contents,  and  verify 
bis  statement  upon  their  own  examination  or 


recollection.  He  would  verify  his  first  state- 
ment only  by  proofs,  and  for  that  purpose  would 
refer  to  the  detailed  statements  of  the  public 
expenditures,  compiled  by  Tan  Zandt  and  Wat- 
terston,  and  for  whidi  he  had  just  sent  to  the 
room  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  B. 
would  take  the  years  1822-'3 ;  for  he  was  not 
simple  enough  to  take  the  years  before  the  re* 
duction  of  the  army,  when  he  was  looking  for 
the  lowest  expenditure.  Four  thousand  men 
were  disbanded,  and  had  remained  disbanded 
ever  since ;  they  were  disbanded  since  he  came 
into  the  Senate ;  he  would  therefore  date  from 
that  reduction.  This  would  bring  him  to  the 
years  1822-'3,  when  you,  sir  (the  Vice-Presi- 
dent), was  Secretary  of  War.  What  was  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  government  for  each 
of  those  years?    It  stood  thus: 


1822, 
1823, 


$17,676,592  68 
16,814,171  00 


"These  two  sums  include  every  head  of  ex- 
penditure—they  include  public  debt,  revolution- 
ary and  invalid  pensions ;  three  heads  of  tem- 
porary expenditure.  The  payments  on  account 
of  the  public  debt  in  those  two  years,  were— 


In  1822, 
1823, 


17,848.919  12 
6,680,016  41 


"  Deduct  these  two  smns  from  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  years  to  which  they  refer,  and 
you  will  have — 

For  1822,  $9,727,678  41 

1828,  9,784,166  69 

"  The  pensions  for  those  years  were — 

BevoUM&nary.  InmtUd,  AggregaU, 

1822,  11,642,690  94    |806,608  46     $1,947,199  40 
1828,     1,449,097  04       831,491  46       1,780,588  52 

"Now,  deduct  these  pensions  from  the  years 
to  which  they  refer,  and  you  will  have  just  about 
^,000,000  as  the  expense  of  working  the  ma- 
chinery of  govenAnent  at  the  period  which  I 
had  in  my  eye.  But  the  pensions  have  not  yet 
totally  ceased ;  they  are  much  diminished  since 
182!^  1823,  and  in  a  few  years  must  cease.  The 
revolutionary  pensioners  must  now  average 
sevenly  years  of  age ;  their  stipends  will  soon 
cease.  1  hold  myself  well  justified,  then,  m  say 
ing,  as  I  did,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  govemr 
ment  have  nearly  doubled  in  my  time.  The 
remark  had  no  reference  to  administratious. 
There  was  nothing  comparative  in  it ;  nothing 
illtended  to  put  up,  or  put  down,  any  body. 
The  burdens  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  I 
wish  to  put  down.  My  service  in  the  Se:iate 
has  extended  under  three  administrations,  and 
my  periods  of  calculation  extend  to  all  tl/iree. 
My  opinion  now  is.  that  the  machinery  of  this 
government,  after  tne  payment  of  the  public  debt 
should  be  worked  for  ten  millions  or  le  f3,  ana 
two  millions  more  for  extraordinarles ;  iji  all 
twelve  millions^  but  this  is  a  point  for  future 
discussion.    My  present  object  is  to  show  a  great 
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increafie  in  a  short  tune ;  and  to  show  that,  not 
to  affect  indmduals,  but  to  show  the  necessity 
of  practisine  what  we  all  profess — economy.  I 
am  against  keeping  np  a  reyenne,  after  the  debt 
and  pensions  are  paid,  as  large,  or  nearly  as  lai^ 
as  the  eznenditure  was  in  18^  1823,  with  th^ 
items  inauded.  I  am  for  throwing  down  my 
load,  when  I  get  to  the  end  of  my  journey.  1 
am  for  throwing  off  the  burden  of  the  debt,  when 
I  get  to  theend  of  the  debt  The  burden  of  the 
debt  is  the  taxes  levied  on  account  of  it.  I  am 
for  abolishing  ^ese  taxes ;  and  this  is  the  great 
question  upon  which  parties  now  go  to  tritd  be- 
fore the  American  peoi^e.  One  word  more,  and 
I  am  done  for  the  present.  The  senator  for 
Maryland,  to  make  up  a  goodly  ayerage  for  1822, 
and  1823,  adds  the  expenditure  of  1824.  which 
includes,  besides  sixteen  millions  and  a  naif  for 
the  public  debt,  and  a  million  and  a  half  for  pen- 
sions, the  sum  of  five  millions  for  the  pun£ase 
of  Florida.  Sir,  he  must  deduct  twen^'-two 
millions  from  that  computation ;  and  that  de- 
duction will  bring  his  average  for  those  years  to 
agree  very  closely  with  my  statement" 

It  was  something  at  the  time  this  inquiry 
took  place  to  know  which  was  right — Qeneral 
Smith,  or  myself.  Two  millions,  more  or  less, 
per  annum  in  the  public  expenditures,  was  then 
something — ^a  thing  to  be  talked  about,  and  ac- 
counted f<»',  among  the  economical  men  of  that 
day.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  now,  when  the 
increases  are  many  millions  per  annum — when 
personal  and  job  legislation  have  become  the 
frequent  practice — when  contracts  are  legislated 
to  adventurers  and  speculators — ^when  the  haUs 
of  Congress  have  come  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
per place  to  lay  the  foundations,  or  to  repair  the 
dilapidations  of  millionary  fortunes :  and  when 
the  public  fisc,  and  the  national  domain  may  con- 
sider themselyes  fortunate  sometimes  in  getting 
off  with  a  loss  of  two  millions  in  a  single  opera- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

BANK   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES— BECHABTEB. 
OOMMENOBMENT  OF  THE  PBOCEEDINOS. 

[h  the  month  of  December  1831,  the  ''National 
Republicans"  (as  the  party  was  then  called 
which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  ''whig),  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Baltimore  to  nominate 
candidates  of  their  party  for  the  presidential,  and 
vice-presidential  Section,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year.    The 


nominations  were  made— Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  President;  and  John  Sergeant  of 
Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President:  and  the  nomi- 
nations accepted  by  them  respectively.  Aftei> 
wards,  and  according  to  what  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  convention  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  their  ovni,  and  the  demerits  of  the 
opposite  candidate;  and  presenting  the  party 
issues  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the  ensuing 
elections.  So  £ur  as  these  issues  were  political, 
they  were  legitimate  subjects  to  place  before  tiie 
people :  so  fiur  as  they  were  not  political,  they 
were  illegitimate,  and  wrongfully  dragged  into 
the  political  arena,  to  be  made  subservient  to 
party  elevation.  Of  this  character  were  the  tojucs 
of  the  tariff,  of  internal  improvement,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  United  States  Bank  charter.  Of  these 
four  subjects,  all  of  them  in  their  nature  uncon-. 
nected  with  politics,  and  requiring  for  their  own 
good  to  remain  so  unconnected,  I  now  notice  but 
one — that  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
existing  national  bank ; — and  which  ws£  now 
presented  as  a  party  object,  and  as  an  issue  in 
the  election,  and  under  all  the  exaggerated  as- 
pects which  party  tactics  consider  lawful  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  aims.    The  address  sud : 

"  Next  to  the  great  measures  of  policy  which 
protect  and  encourage  domestic  industry,  the 
most  important  question,  connected  with  the 
economical  policy  of  the  country,  is  (hat  of  the 
bank.  This  great  and  benefidaJ  institution,  by 
facilitating  exchanges  between  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  maintaining  a  sound,  amplei  and 
healthy  state  of  the  currency,  may  be  said  to 
supply  the  body  politic,  eoonomioilly  viewed, 
with  a  continual  stream  of  life-blood,  without 
which  it  must  inevitably  languish,  and  sink  into 
exhaustion.  It  was  first  conceived  and  oiigan- 
jsed  by  the  powerful  mind  of  Hamilton.  After 
bavins  been  temporarily  shaken  by  the  honest 
though  groundless  scruples  of  other  statesmen, 
it  has  been  recalled  to  existence  by  the  general 
consent  of  all  parties;  and  with  the  universal  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  Under  the  ablest  and 
most  faithAil  management  it  has  been  for  many 
years  past  pursuing  a  course  of  steady  and  con- 
stantiy  increasing  influence.  Such  is  the  institu< 
tion  which  the  President  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
in  several  successive  messages^  vnthout  a  pretence 
of  necessity  or  plausible  motive,  in  the  first  in- 
stance six  ^ears  before  his  suggestion  could  with 
any  propnety  be  acted  upon,  to  denounce  to 
Congress  as  a  sort  of  nuisance,  and  consign,  as 
&r  as  his  influence  extends,  to  immediate  de» 
struction. 
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«  For  this  denunciation  no  pretext  of  any  ade- 
quate motive  is  assigned.  At  a  time  when  the 
institution  is  known  to  all  to  be  in  the  most 
efficient  and  prosperous  state — ^to  be  doing  all 
that  any  bimk  ever  did  or  can  do,  we  are  briefly 
told  in  ten  words,  that  it  has  not  effected  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  must  be 
abolished.  Another  institution  is  recommended 
as  a  substitute,  which,  so  £ur  as  the  description 
given  of  it  can  be  understood,  would  be  no  better 
than^a  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
for  fabricating  and  issuing  paper  money  without 
check  or  responsibility,  In  his  recent  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  declares,  for  the  third 
time,  his  opinion  on  these  subjects,  in  the  same 
concise  and  authoritative  strle  as  before,  and  in- 
timates that  he  shall  consider  his  re-election  as 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  that 
they  ought  to  be  acted  on.  If^  therefore,  the 
President  be  re-elected,  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  the  bank  will  be  alx>lished,  and  the 
institution  which  he  has  recommended,  or  some- 
thinz  like  it,  substituted  in  its  place. 

'^  Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  prepared 
for  this  ?  Are  they  ready  to  destroy  one  of  their 
most  valuable  establishments  to  gratify  the  ca- 
price of  a  chief  magistrate,  who  reasons,  and  ad- 
vises upon  a  subject  with  the  details  of  wnich  he  is 
evidently  unacquainted,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  opinion  of  his  own  official  counsellors  ?  Are 
the  enterprising,  liberal,  high-minded,  and  intel- 
ligent merchants  of  the  Union  willing  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  measure  ?  Are  the  cultivators 
of  the  West,  who  find  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  a  never-&iliDg  source  of  that  capital. 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  prosperity,  ana 
which  they  can  eet  nowhere  else,  prepared  to 
lend  their  aid  in  drying  up  the  fountain  of  their 
own  prosperity?  Is  there  any  class  of  the 
people  or  section  of  the  Union  so  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  common  prudence,  so  r^ardless  of 
all  the  principles  of  republican  government,  as 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment the  means  of  an  irresponsible  and  unlim- 
ited issue  of  paper  money — in  other  words,  the 
means  of  corruption  without  check  or  bounds  ? 
If  such  bCj  in  flact,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  they 
will  act  with  consistency  and  propriety  in  voting 
for  General  Jackson,  as  President  of  the  United 
States ;  for,  by  his  re-election,  all  these  disas- 
trous effects  will  certainly  be  produced.  He  is 
fully  and  three  times  over  pleaged  to  the  people 
to  negative  any  bill  that  may  be  passed  K>r  re 
chartering  the  bank,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  additional  influence  which  he  would 
acquire  by  a  re-election,  would  be  employed 
to  carry  through  Congress  the  extraordixiary 
substitute  which  he  has  repeatedly  proposed." 

Thus  the  bank  question  was  fblly  presented 
as  an  issue  in  the  election  by  that  part  of  its 
friends  which  classed  politically  against  Presi- 
^nt  Jackson;  but   it  had   also   democratic 


friends,  without  whose  aid  the  recharter  could 
not  be  got  through  Congress;  and  the  result 
produced  which  was  contemplated  with  hope 
and  pleasure— responsibility  of  a  veto  thrown 
upon  the  President  The  consent  of  this  wing 
was  necessary :  and  it  was  obtained  as  related 
in  a  previous  chapter,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  c«uous*-that  contrivance  of  modem 
invention  by  which  a  few  govern  many — ^by 
which  the  many  are  not  only  led  by  the  few,  but 
subjugated  by  them,  and  turned  against  them- 
selves :  and  after  having  performed  at  the  cau- 
cus as  tk  figurante  (to  make  up  a  majority),  be- 
come real  actors  in  doing  what  they  condemn. 
The  two  wings  of  the  bank  friends  were  brought 
together  by  this  machinery,  as  already  related 
in  chapter  Ixi. ;  and  operations  for  the  new  char- 
ter immediately  commenced,  in  conformity  to 
the  decision.  On  the  9th  day  of  January  the 
memorial  of  the  President,  Directors  k  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  was  presented  in  each  House 
— by  Mr.  Dallas  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  McDuffie 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  while  con- 
demning the  time  of  bringing  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recharter,  Mr.  Dallas,  m  further  inti- 
mation of  his  previously  signified  opinion  of  its 
then  dangerous  introduction,  said :  ^  He  became 
a  willing,  as  he  was  virtually  an  instructed 
agent,  in  promoting  to  the  extent  of  his  humble 
ability,  an  object  which,  however  dangerously 
timed  its  introduction  might  seem^  was  in  itself 
as  he  conceived,  entitled  to  every  consideration 
and  &vor."  Mr.  Dallas  then  moved  for  a  select 
committee  to  revise,  consider,  and  report  upon 
the  memorial — which  motion  was  granted,  and 
Messrs.  Dallas,  Webster,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
were  appointed  the  committee — elected  for  that 
purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate — and  all  except 
one  favorable  to  the  recharter. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  MoDuffie 
did  not  ask  for  the  same  reference — a  select 
committee— but  to  the  standing  committee  of 
TVays  and  Means,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
and  which  was  mainly  composed  of  the  same 
members  as  at  the  previous  session  when  it  re- 
ported so  elaborately  in  fkvor  of  the  bank.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  on  the  point  of  the 
reference  was  understood  to  be  this :  that  in  the 
Senate  the  committee  Imng  elective,  and  the 
majority  of  the  body  Jhvorable  to  the  bank,  a 
fkyorable  committee  was  certain  to  be  had  on 
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ballot — ^while  in  the  House  the  appointment  of 
the  oommittee  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  and  he  adyerae  to  the  instita- 
tion,  the  same  &yoraUe  resnit  could  not  be  safel  j 
counted  on;  and,  therefore,  the  select  committee 
was  avoided,  and  the  one  known  to  be  favorable 
was  preferred.  This  led  to  an  adverse  motion  to 
refer  to  a  select  committee — in  support  of  which 
motion  Mr.  Wayne  of  Georgia^  since  appointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said : 

"  That  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
his  objection  to.  the  reference  of  this  subject  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  and  he 
should  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  now 
what  he  had  advanced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  in  fiivor  of  the  appointment  of  a  se- 
lect oommittee ;  but  he  called  upon  gentlemen 
to  consider  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  in  reference  to  the 
bank  question,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  atti- 
tude in  which  that  question  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  not 
manifestly  proper  to  submit  the  memorial  to  a 
committee  entirely  uncommitted  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  was  not  the  object  for  which  he 
had  risen ;  the  present  question  had  not  come 
upon  him  unexpectedly  $  he  had  been  aware 
before  he  entered  the  House  that  a  memorial 
of  this  kind  would  this  morning  be  presented ; 
and  when  he  looked  back  upon  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  four  weeks,  and  remembered  what 
had  taken  place  at  a  late  convention  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  motives  which  had  been  avowed 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject  at  this  time, 
he  must  say  that  gentlemen  ought  not  to  per- 
mit a  petition  of  this  kind  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Who  could  doubt  that  the 
presentation  of  that  memorial  was  in  fact  a 
party  measure,  intended  to  have  an  important 
operation  on  persons  occupying  the  highest 
offices  of  the  ^vemment  ?  fij  however,  it 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Wayne 
said  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  when 
gentlemen  saw  distinctly  before  their  eyes  the 
motive  of  such  a  proceeding,  he  hoped  that,  not- 
withstanding there  might  oe  a  majority  in  the 
House  in  &vor  of  the  bank,  gentiemen  would 
not  lend  themselves  to  that  kind  of  action. 
Could  it  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  question 
of  rechart^ring  the  mink  at  the  present  session  ? 
GentiemenSdl  kaew  that  four  years  must  pass 
before  its  charter  would  expire,  and  that  Con- 
gress had  power  to  extend  the  period,  if  further 
time  was  necessary  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  It 
was  known  that  other  subjects  of  an  exciting 
charactec  must  come  up  during  the  present  ses- 
sion 'y  and  could  there  be  any  necessity  or  pro- 
priety in  throwing  additional  matter  mto  the 
House,  calculated  to  raise  l^t  excitement  yet 
higher  9" 


Mr.  McBuffie  absolved  himself  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  Baltimore  national  republican 
convention,  and  claimed  like  absolution  for  the 
directory  of  the  bank;  and  intimated  that  a 
caucus  consultation  to  which  democratic  mem- 
bers were  party,  had  led  to  the  presentation  of 
the  memorial  at  t^s  time ; — an  intimation  en- 
tirely true,  only  it  should  have  comprehended 
all  the  friends  of  the  bank  of  both  political  par- 
ties. A  running  debate  took  place  on  these 
motions,  in  which  many  members  oigaged. 
Admitting  that  the  parliamentary  law  required 
a  friendly  committee  for  the  application,  it  was 
yet  urged  that  that  committee  should  be  a  se- 
lect one,  charged  with  the  single  subject,  and 
with  leisure  to  make  investigations ; — which 
leisure  the  Committee  of  Ways  did  not  possess 
— and  could  merely  report  as  formerly,  and 
without  gi^g  any  additional  information  to 
the  House.    Mr.  Archer  of  Virginia)  said : 

«  As  regarded  the  disposal  of  the  memorial  It 
appeared  clear  to  him  that  a  select  committee 
would  be  the  proper  one.  This  had  been  the 
disposal  adopt^  with  all  former  memorials. 
Why  vary  the  mode  now  ?  The  subject  was  of 
a  magnitude  to  entitie  it  to  a  special  committee. 
As  regarded  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meana 
with  its  important  functions,  were  not  its  handi 
to  be  regarded  as  too  fall  for  the  great  attention 
which  this  matter  must  demand  ?  It  was  to  be 
remarked,  too,  that  this  committee,  at  a  former 
session,  with  little  variety  in  its  compos^ition. 
had,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  expressed  its 
opinion  on  the  great  question  involved.  We 
ought  not,  as  had  been  said,  to  put  the  memorial 
to  a  nurse  which  would  strangle  it.  Neither 
would  it  be  proper  to  send  it  to  an  inc^uest  in 
which  its  &te  hiui  been  prdudged.  Let  it  go  to 
either  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  a 
select  committee ;  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee would  stand  as  he  ought,  in  the  same  relation 
to  it.  If  the  last  disposal  were  adopted,  too,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  would  consist,  under 
the  usage  in  that  respect,  of  friends  of  tiie  mea- 
sure. The  recommendation  of  this  mode  was, 
that  it  would  present  the  nearest  approach  to 
equality  in  the  contest,  of  which  the  case  ad- 
mitted. 

^^  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
he  concurred  entirely  in  the  views  of  his  fiiend 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wayne].  He  did  not  think 
that  the  bank  question  ought  to  be  taken  up  at 
all  this  session ;  but  if  it  were,  it  ought  most 
unquestionably  to  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. He  saw  no  reason,  however,  for  its 
being  referred  at  all.  The  member  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie]  tells  us,  said  Mr.  M., 
that  it  involves  the  vast  amount  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars ;  that  this  is  dispersed  to  every  daas 
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of  people  in  oar  widely  extended  coontrr ;  and 
if  uxe  question  of  rechartering  were  not  o^ded 
now,  it  would  hazard  these  great  and  complicated 
interests.  Mr.  M.  said  he  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  this  argument.  The  stockholders  who 
met  lately  at  Philadelphia  thought  differently, 
for,  by  a  solemn  resolution,  they  lefl  it  discre- 
tionary with  the  president  of  the  bank  to  propose 
the  question  to  Congress  when  he  saw  fit.  If 
they  had  thought  that  a  postponement  would 
have  endanger^  their  interests,  would  they  not 
have  said  so?  This  fact  does  away  the  ftigu- 
ment  of  the  member  from  South  Carolina.  The 
bank  question  was  decided  by  the  strongest 
party  question  which  could  be  put  to  this  or 
any  House.  It  has  been  twice  discussed  within 
a  few  years.  It  was  rejected  once  in  the  Senate 
by  the  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  and  it  after- 
wards passed  this  House  with  a  majority  of  two. 
It  would  divide  the  whole  country,  and  excite 
on  that  floor,  feelings  of  the  most  exasperated 
bitterness.  Not  a  party  question?  Does  not 
the  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie] 
remember  that  this  question  divided  the  coimtry 
into  federalists  and  republicans  ?  It  was  a  great 
constitutional  question,  and  he  hoped  all  those 
who  thought  with  him,  would  raUy  agamst  it 
in  all  their  strength.  But  why  reier  it  to  the 
Committe  of  Ways  and  Means  ?  It  was  com- 
mitted before  to  a  select  conunittee  on  national 
currency.  If  the  question  was  merely  financial, 
as  whether  we  should  sell  our  stock,  and,  if  we 
did,  whether  we  should  sell  it  to  the  bank,  he 
would  not  object  to  its  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  But  it  was  not 
a  question  of  revenue.  It  was  one  of  policy  and 
the  constitution — one  of  vast  magnitude  and  of 
the  greatest  complexity — requiring  a  committee 
of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  on  that  floor. 
It  vms  a  party  question  in  reference  to  men  and 
things  out  of  doors.  Those  who  deny  this,  must 
be  blind  to  every  thing  around  them — ^we  hear 
it  every  where — ^we  see  it  in  all  which  we  read. 
Sir,  we  have  now  on  hand  a  topic  which  must 
engross  every  thought  and  feeling — ^a  topic  which 
perhaps  involves  the  destinies  o(  this  nation — a 
topie  of  such  magnitude  as  to  occupy  us  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session ;  I  mean  the  tariff.  I 
hope,  therefore,  this  memorial  will  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and,  if  not,  that  it  wUl  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.'' 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  of  Virginia,  said : 

«  The  bank  has  been  of  late  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly charged  veith  using  its  funds,  and  the 
nmds  of  the  people  of  these  States,  in  operating 
upon  and  controUing  public  opmion.  He  did  not 
mean  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  accusation,  but  it  was  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  demand  an  accurate  in- 
quiry. The  bank  was  further  charged  with 
violating  its  charter,  in  the  i3^ue  of  a  great 
number  of  small  drafts  to  a  large  amount,  and 
payable,  in  the  language  of  the  honorable  member 


from  New-York  [Mr.  Cambreleng],  ** nowhere;' 
this  charge,  also,  deserved  inquiry.  There  were 
other  charges  of  maladministration  which  equally 
deserved  inquiry ;  and  it  was  his  [Mr.  J.'s]  in 
tention,  at  a  future  da^,  unless  some  other 

Sntleman  more  rersed  m  the  business  of  the 
ouse  anticipated  him,  to  press  these  inquiries 
by  a  series  of  instructions  to  the  committee 
intrusted  with  the  subject.  Mr.  J.  urged  as  an 
objection  to  referring  this  inquiry  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  that  so  much  of 
their  time  would  be  occupied  with  the  regular 
and  important  business  connected  witii  the  fiscal 
operations  of  tlie  government,  that  they  could 
not  spare  labor  enough  to  accomplish  the  minute 
inyestigations  wanted  at  their  hands.  We  had 
been  fiirther  told  that  all  the  members  of  that 
committee  were  friendly  to  the  project  of  re- 
chartering  the  bank,  and  the  honorable  gentieman 
[Mr.  Mercer]  had  relied  upon  the  fact,  as  a  fair 
exponent  of  public  opinion  in  fiivor  of  the  bank. 
He  [Mr.  J.]  added,  that  although  he  could  by 
no  means  assent  to  the  force  of  this  remark,  yet 
that  it  furmshed  strong  reason  for  those  who 
wished  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  administration  of 
the  bulk,  to  wish  some  gentiemen  placed  on  the 
committee  of  inquiry,  who  would  be  actuated  by 
the  zeal  of  &ir  opposition  to  the  bank ;  he  con- 
ceded that  a  majoritv  of  the  committee  should 
be  composed  of  its  friends.  He  concluded,  by 
hoping  that  the  memorial  would  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee." 

Fmally  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  memorii 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mean^ 
but  by  a  slender  majority — 100  against  90 — an<l 
24  members  absent,  or  not  roting.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were :  Messrs.  McDuffie 
of  South  Carolina ;  Verplanck  of  New-York  -, 
Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut;  Gilmore,  of  Pennsyl- 
yania ;  Mark  Alexander,  of  Virginia ;  Wilde,  of 
Georgia ;  and  Gaither,  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

BANK  or  THE  UNITED  STATES— C0M31ITTEE  OF 
INTESTIGATION  OEDE&ED. 

Skxino  the  state  of  parties  in  Congress,  and  the 
tactics  of  the  bank — ^that  there  was  a  majority 
in  each  House  for  the  institution,  and  no  inten- 
tion to  lose  time  in  arguing  for  it — our  course 
of  action  became  obvious,  which  was — to  attack 
incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the  evil 
of  the  institution,  rouse  the  people — and  prepare 
them  to  sustain  the  veto.    It  was  seen  to  be  the 
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policy  of  the  bank  leaders  to  cany  the  charter 
first,  and  quietly  through  the  Senate ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  same  way  in  the  House.  We 
determined  to  have  a  contest  in  both  places,  and 
to  force  the  bank  into  defences  which  would 
engage  it  in  a  general  combat,  and  lay  it  open 
to  side-blow,  as  well  as  direct  attacks.  With 
this  view  a  great  many  amendments  and  inqui- 
ries were  prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate, 
all  of  them  proper,  or  plausible,  recommendable 
in  themselves,  and  supported  by  acceptable 
reasons ;  which  the  friends  of  the  bank  must 
either  answer,  or  reject  without  answer;  and 
so  incur  odium.'  In  the  House  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  move,  which,  whether  resisted  or 
admitted  by  the  bank  majority,  would  be  certain 
to  have  an  effect  against  the  institution — ^namely, 
an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
as  provided  for  in  the  charter.  If  the  investi- 
gation was  denied,  it  would  be  guilt  shrinking 
from  detection ;  if  admitted,  it  was  well  known 
that  misconduct  would  be  found.  I  conceived 
this  movement)  and  had  charge  of  its  direction. 
I  preferred  the  House  for  the  theatre  of  investi- 
gation, as  most  appropriate,  being  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation ;  and,  besides,  wished  a 
contest  to  be  going  on  there  while  the  Senate  was 
mgaged  in  passing  the  charter ;  and  the  right 
\o  raise  the  conunittee  was  complete,  in  either 
House.  Besides  the  right  reserved  in  the  char- 
ter, there  was  a  natural  right,  when  the  corpo- 
ration was  asked  for  a  renewed  lease,  to  inquire 
how  it  had  acted  under  the  previous  one.  I  got 
Mr.  Clayton,  a  new  member  from  Georgia  (who 
had  written  a  pamphlet  against  the  bank  in  his 
own  State),  to  take  charge  of  the  movement ; 
and  gave  him  a  memorandum  of  seven  alleged 
breaches  of  the  charter,  and  fifteen  instances  of 
imputed  misconduct^  to  inquire  into,  if  he  got 
his  conmuttee ;  or  to  allege  on  the  floor,  if  he 
encountered  resistance. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  February,  Mr. 
Clayton  made  his  motion — '^  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  report  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  to  the  House."  This 
motion  was  objected  to,  and  its  consideration 
postponed  until  the  ensuing  Monday.  Called 
up  on  that  day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repulse 
it  from  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Watmough,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania^ 


and  from  the  dty,  a  friend  to  the  bank,  and 
from  his  locality  and  fi-iendship  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  its  wishes,  raised  the  question  of 
consideration — ^that  is,  called  on  the  House  to 
decide  whether  they  would  consider  BCr.  Clay- 
ton's motion ;  a  question  which  is  only  raised 
under  the  parliamentary  law  where  the  motion 
is  too  frivolous,  or  flagrantly  improper,  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  House.  It  was  a  ftlse 
move  on  the  part  of  the  institution ;  and  the 
more  so  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  deliber- 
ation, and  came  fix>m  its  immediate  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  saw  the  advantage 
presented ;  and  as  the  question  of  consideration 
was  not  debatable,  he  demanded,  as  the  only 
mode  of  holding  the  movement  to  its  respon- 
sibility, the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Watmoi^'s 
question.  But  it  went  off  on  a  different  point— 
a  point  of  order — ^the  question  of  consideration 
not  lying  after  the  House  has  taken  action  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  this  case  that  had  been  done 
— ^very  little  action  to  be  sure— only  postponing 
the  consideration  from  one  day  to  another ;  but 
enough  to  satisfy  the  rule ;  and  so  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Watmough  was  disallowed;  and  the 
question  of  consideration  let  in.  Another  move- 
ment was  then  made  to  cut  off  discussion,  and 
get  rid  of  the  resolution,  by  a  motion  to  lay  it 
on  the  table,  also  made  by  a  friend  of  the  bank 
[Mr.  Lewis  Wmiams,  of  North  Carolina].  This 
motion  was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
McDufSe,  who  began  to  see  the  effect  of  these 
motions  to  suppress,  not  only  investigation,  but 
congressional  discussion  $  and,  besides,  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie  was  a  bold  man,  and  an  able  debater, 
and  had  examined  the  subject^  and  reported  in 
&vor  of  the  ^^ank,  and  fully  believed  in  its 
purity ;  and  was,  therefore,  the  less  averse  to 
debate.  But  resistance  to  investigation  was 
continued  by  others,  and  was  severely  animad- 
verted upon  by  several  speakers— among  others^ 
by  Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who  said : 

^  The  bank  asks  a  renewal  of  its  charter ;  and 
ought  its  fHends  to  olgect  to  the  inquiry  ?  He 
must  say  that  he  had  been  not  alittie  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  resistance  which  had  been  of- 
ferred  to  the  resolution  under  consideration,  by 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  this  institution — by 
those  who,  no  doubt,  sincnely  believed  its  conr 
tinned  existence  for  another  tenn  of  twenty  yeart 
to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coontry. 
He  repeated  his  surprise  tiiat  its  friends  should 
be  found  shrinking  from  the  investigation  pro- 
posed.   He  would  not  say  that  such  resistanoe 
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afforded  any  fair  grounds  of  inference  tliat  there 
might  be  somethmg  ^  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark." He  would  not  say  this ;  for  he  did  not 
feel  himself  authorized  to  do  so ;  but  was  it  not 
perceived  that  such  an  inference  might  and 
probably  would,  be  drawn  by  the  public  1  On 
what  ground  was  the  inquiry  opposed  ?  Was 
it  that  it  was  improper?  Was  it  that  it  was 
unusual  ?  The  charter  of  the  bank  itself  author- 
ized a  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  to 
examine  its  books,  and  report  upon  its  condition, 
whenever  either  Ilouse  may  choose  to  institute 
an  examination.  A  committee  of  this  House, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  did  make  such  an  ex- 
amination, and  he  would  refer  to  their  report 
before  he  sat  down.  Upon  the  presentation  of 
the  bank  memorial  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  a  select  committee  had  been  inyested 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  When  the  same  memorial 
was  presented  to  that  House,  what  had  been  the 
course  pursued  by  the  frien<u  of  the  bank  ?  A 
motion  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee  was  op- 
posed. It  was  committed  to  their  favorite  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  He  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  that  committee,  when  he  said  that  the 
question  of  rechartering  the  bank  was  known  to 
have  been  prejudged  hy  that  committee.  When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  brought  the 
subject  of  the  bank  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in 
December,  1829,  a  select  committee  was  refused 
by  the  friends  of  the  bank,  and  that  portion  of  the 
messaeid  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  and  at  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress,  in  the  reference  which 
was  made  of  that  part  of  the  messages  of  the 
President  upon  the  subject  of  the  bank.  The 
friends  of  this  institution  have  been  careful  al- 
ways to  commit  it  to  the  same  committee,  a 
committee  whose  opinions  were  known.  Upon 
the  occasion  first  referred  to,  that  committee 
made  a  report  &vorable  to  the  bank,  which  was 
sent  forth  to  the  public, — ^not  a  report  of  facts, 
not  a  report  founded  upon  an  examination  into 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.  At  the  present  session, 
we  were  modestly  asked  to  extend  this  buik 
monopoly  for  twenty  years,  without  any  such 
examination  having  tjuken  place.  The  committee 
had  rejported  a  bill  to  that  effect,  but  had  given 
us  no  facts  in  relation  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  bank.  Thev  had  not  even  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  ask  to  be  invested  with  power  to  ex- 
amine either  into  its  present  condition,  or  into 
the  manner  in  which  its  afiiurs  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

"  He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  examination  of  the  bank,  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House  in  the  year  1819,  and  under 
the  order  of  the  House.  He  then  held  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  in  his  hand.  That  com- 
mittee visited  the  bank  at  Philadelphia;  they 
examined  its  books,  and  scrutmized  its  conduct 
They  examined  on  oath  the  president^  a  part  of 
the  directors  and  officers  ef  the  bank.    And  what 


was  the  rerolt?  Xbey  discovered  many  and 
flagrant  abuses.  They  fbund  that  the  diarter 
had  been  violated  in  aiyers  particulars,  and  they 
so  reported  to  this  House.  He  would  not  detain 
Uie  House,  'however,  with  the  details  of  that 
document.  Gentlemen  could  re&r  to  it,  and 
satisfy  themselves.  It  contained  much  valuable 
information,  as  bearing  upon  the  proposition  now 
before  the  House.  It  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
at  that  period,  within  three  years  after  the  bank 
had  gone  into  existence,  it  was  upon  the  very 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  would  not  deny.  The  report  of 
the  committee  to  which  he  had  alluded  author- 
ized him  to  say  that  there  had  been  gross  mis- 
management, he  would  not  use  any  stronger 
term,  and  in  the  opinion  of  that  committee  fan 
opinion  never  reversed  by  Congress)  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  charter.  Now  sir,  this  was  the 
condition  of  the  bank  in  1819.  The  indulgence 
of  Congress  induced  them  not  to  revoke  the 
charter.  The  bank  had  gone  on  in  its  opera- 
tions. Since  that  period  no  investigation  or  ex- 
amination  had  taken  place.  All  we  knew  of  it? 
doings,  since  that  period,  was  from  the  ex  par> 
reports  of  its  own  officers.  These  may  all  b* 
correct^  but,  if  they  be  so,  it  could  do  no  harm  ti« 
asoertam  the  fact/' 

Mr.  Clayton  then  justified  his  motion  for  thi 
committee,  ^rs<  upon  the  provisions  of  the  char 
ter  (article  23)  which  gave  to  either  House  at 
Congress  the  right  at  all  times  to  appoint  a  com 
mittee  to  inspect  the  books,  and  to  examine  in 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  bank ;  and  to  repoH 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  charter  had  been 
violated ;  and  be  treated  as  a  revolt  against  this 
provision  of  the  charter,  as  well  as  a  sign  of 
guilt,  this  resistance  to  an  absolute  right  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  most  proper  to  be  exercised 
when  the  institution  was  soliciting  the  continu- 
ation of  its  privileges ;  and  which  right  had  been 
exercised  by  the  House  in  1819,  when  its  com- 
mittee found  various  violations  of  the  charter, 
and  proposed  a  scire  facias  to  vacate  it : — ^which 
was  only  refused  by  Congress,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  bank,  but  for  the  eommunity — ^whose  dis- 
tresses the  dosing  of  the  bank  might  aggravate. 
Next,  he  justified  his  motion  on  the  ground  of 
misconduct  in  the  bank  in  seven  instances  of 
violated  charter,  involving  forfeiture ;  and  fifteen 
instances  of  abuse,  which  required  correction, 
though  not  amounting  to  forfeiture  of  the  char- 
ter. AU  these  he  read  to  the  House,  one  by 
one,  from  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  which  he  con- 
tinued rolling  round  his  finger  all  the  time. 
The  memorandum  was  mine— in  my  handwrit- 
ing—given to  him  to  copy,  and  amplify,  as  theiy 
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were  brief  memorandA.  He  had  not  copied 
them;  and  having  to  justify  suddenly,  he  used 
the  slip  I  had  given  him— rolling  it  on  his  finger, 
as  on  a  cylinder,  to  prevent  my  handwriting 
from  being  seen :  so  he  afterwards  told  me  him- 
self. The  reading  of  these  twenty-two  heads  of 
accusation,  like  so  many  counts  in  an  indict^ 
ment,  sprung  the  friends  of  the  bank  to  their 
feet — and  its  foes  also — each  finding  in  it  some- 
thing to  rouse  them--one  to  the  defence,  the  other 
to  the  attack.  The  accusatory  list  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"First:  Violationa  of  charter  amounting' 
to  forfeiture : 

"^  1.  The  issue  of  seven  millions,  and  more,  of 
branch  bfuik  orders  as  a  currency. 

"  2.  Usury  on  broken  bank  notes  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky:  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
Ohio,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Kentucky.  See  2 
Peters'  Reports,  p.  527,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

"  3.  Domestic  bills  of  exchange,  disguised  loans 
to  take  more  than  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. 
Sixteen  millions  of  these  bills  for  December  last. 
See  monthly  statements. 

'4.  Non-user  of  the  charter.  In  this,  that 
fh>m  1819  to  1826,  a  period  of  seven  years,  the 
South  and  West  branches  issued  no  currency  of 
any  kind.  See  the  doctrine  on  non-user  of  diar- 
ter  and  dut^  of  corporations  to  act  up  to  the 
end  of  their  institution,  and  forfeiture  for  neg- 
lect 

"5.  Building  houses  to  rent.  See  limitation 
in  their  charter  on  the  right  to  hold  real  pro- 
perty. 

"  6.  In  the  capital  stock,  not  having  due  pro- 
portion of  coin. 

"7.  Foreigners  voting  for  directors,  through 
their  trustees. 

"  Second  :  Abicses  toorthy  of  inquiry^  not 
ajnounting  to  forfeiture,  InU  goine,  if  true, 
clearly  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  renewing 
the  charter. 

"  1.  Not  cashing  its  own  notes,  or  receiving 
in  deposit  at  each  branch,  and  at  the  parent 
bank,  the  notes  of  each  other.  By  reason  of 
this  practice,  notes  of  the  mother  bank  are  at  a 
discount  at  many,  if  not  all,  of  her  branches,  and 
completely  n^atives  the  assertion  of  ^soimd 
and  uniform  currency.' 

"2.  Making  a  difference  in  receiving  notes 
from  the  federal  government  and  the  citizens  of 
the  States.  This  is  admitted  as  to  all  notes 
above  five  dollars. 

^  3.  Makine  a  difference  between  members  of 
Congress  and  the  citizens  generally,  in  both 
granting  loans  and  selling  bil&  of  exchange.  It 
is  believed  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  mem- 
bers can  obtain  bills  of  exchan^  without,  citi- 
zens with  a  premium;  the  first  give  nominal 
endorsers,  the  other  must  give  two  sufficient  re- 
sident endorsers. 


^A.  The  undue  accumulation  of  proxiea  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  to  control  the  election  for 
<Urectors. 

^b,  X  strong  suspicion  of  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  bank  and  brokers  to  job  in 
stocks,  contrary  to  the  charter.  For  example 
to  buy  up  three  per  cent  stock  at  this  day ;  and 
force  the  government  to  pay  at  par  for  that 
stock;  and  whether  the  government  deposits 
may  not  be  used  to  enhance  its  own  debts. 

^6.  Subsidies  and  loans,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  printers,  editors  and  lawyers,  for  puiposes 
other  than  the  regular  business  of  the  bank. 

^  7.  Distinction  in  fiivor  of  merchants  in  sell- 
ing bills  of  exchange. 

^^6.  Practices  upon  local  banks  and  debtors  to 
make  them  petition  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter,  and  thus  impose  upon  Congress  by  fidse 
clamor. 

^'9.  The  actual  management  of  the  bank, 
whether  safely  and  prudently  conducted.  See 
monthly  statements  to  the  contrary. 

^  10.  The  actual  condition  of  the  bank,  her 
debts  and  credits ;  how  much  she  has  increased 
debts  and  diminished  her  means  to  pay  in  the 
last  year;  how  much  she  has  increased  her 
credits  and  multiplied  her  debtors,  since  the 
President's  message  in  1829^  without  ability  to 
take  up  the  notes  she  has  issued,  and  pay  her 
deposits. 

^11.  Excessive  issues,  all  on  public  deposits. 

"  12.  Whether  the  accoimt  of  tne  bank's  pros- 
perity be  real  or  delusive. 

^  13.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  sent  from  Western  and  Southern  branch- 
es of  the  parent  bank  since  its  establishment  in 
1817*  The  amount  b  supposed  to  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions,  and,  with  bank  interest  on 
bank  debts,  constitutes  a  system  of  the  most 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  South  and  West 
The  gold  and  sUver  of  the  South  and  West  have 
been  drawn  to  the  mother  bank,  mostly  by  the 
agency  of  that  unlawful  currencv  created  by 
branch  bank  orders,  as  will  be  made  fully  to  ap- 
pear. 

'*  14.  The  establishment  of  agencies  in  differ- 
ent States,  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  one  person  only,  to  deal  in  bills  of  exdiange, 
and  to  transact  other  business  properly  beloi^ 
ine  to  branch  banks,  contrary  to  Uie  charter. 

"  15.  Giving  authority  to  State  banks  to  dis- 
count their  bills  without  authority  from,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Upon  the  reading  of  these  charges  a  heated  and 
prolonged  discussion  took  place,  in  which  more 
than  thirty  members  engaged  (and  about  an 
equal  number  on  each  side) ;  in  which  the 
firiends  of  the  bank  lost  so  much  ground  in  the 
public  estimation,  in  making  direct  opposition  to 
investigation,  iJbal  it  became  necessary  to  give 
up  that  species  of  opposition — declare  in  &vor 
of  examination— but  so  conducted  as  to  be  ni>> 
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gAtory,  and  worse  than  naeless.  One  propoei- 
lion  was  to  have  the  inyestigation  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — a  proposition 
which  inyolyed  many  departures  from  parlia- 
mentary law— from  propriety— and  from  the 
respect  which  the  bank  owed  to  itself  if  it  was 
innoceiit  By  all  parliamentary  law  such  a  com- 
mittee must  be  composed  of  members  friendly 
to  the  inquiry— hearty  in  the  cause— and  tlus 
mover  always  to  be  its  chairman :  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  merer  was  to  be  excluded:  the 
yery  champion  of  the  Bank  defence  was  to  be 
the  investigating  chainnan ;  and  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  to  go,  was  the  same  that  had 
just  reported  bo  warmly  for  the  Bank.  But 
this  proposition  had  so  bad  a  look  that  the 
chairman  of  tha  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
(Mr.  McDuffie)  objected  to  it  himself  utterly 
refusing  to  take  the  office  of  prosecutor  against 
an  institution  of  which  he  was  the  public  de- 
fender. Propositions  were  then  made  to  hare 
the  committee  appointed  by  liallot,  so  as  to  take 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker  (who,  following  the  par- 
liamentary rule,  would  select  a  minority  of  mem- 
bers favorable  to  inquiry) ',  and  in  the  vote  by 
ballot,  the  bank  having  a  majority  in  the  House, 
could  reverse  the  parliamentary  rule,  and  give 
to  the  institution  a  committee  to  shield,  instead 
of  to  probe  it.  Unbecoming,  and  even  suspi- 
cious to  the  institution  itself  as  this  proposition 
waj9,  it  came  within  a  tie  vote  of  passing,  and 
was  only  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 
Investigation  of  some  kind,  and  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, becoming  then  inevitable,  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  in  favor  of  the  bank  was  to 
restrict  its  scope ;  and  this  was  done  both  as  to 
time  and  matter ;  and  also  as  to  the  part  of  the 
institution  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Adams  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  limit  the  inquixy  to  the 
operations  of  the  mother  bank,  thereby  skipping 
the  twenty-seven  branches,  though  some  of  them 
were  nearer  than  the  parent  bank.;  also  limiting 
the  points  of  inquiry  to  breaches  of  the  charter, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  abuses ;  also  limiting  the  time 
to  a  short  day  (the  21st  of  April)-— March  then 
being  fitr  advanced ;  so  as  to  subject  fiill  inves- 
tigation to  be  baffled  for  the  want  of  time.  The 
reason  given  for  these  restrictions  was  to  bring 
the  investigation  within  the  compass  of  the 
session — so  as  to  insure  action  on  the  application 
oefore  the  aidyoumment  of  Oongresa— thereby 


openly  admitting  its  connection  with  the  presi* 
dential  election.  On  seeing  his  proposed  inquiry 
thns  restricted,  Mr.  Clayton  thus  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings : 

^I  hope  I  may  h%  permitted  to  take  a  parting 
leave  of  my  resolution,  as  I  veir  pl^nly  perceive 
that  it  is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh.  I  discover 
the  bank  has  a  complying  muority  at  present  in 
this  House,  and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night 
are  determined  to  cany  things  in  their  own 
way;  bnt  sir,  I  view  with  astonishment  the 
conduct  or  that  maiorit;^.  When  a  speaker  rises 
in  &vor  of  the  bank,  he  is  listened  to  with  great 
attention ;  but  when  one  opposed  to  it  attempts 
to  address  the  House,  sucn  is  the  intentional 
noise  and  confusion,  he  cannot  be  heard ;  and, 
sir,  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke  but  one  in 
favor  of  an  inqnirv,  had  to  take  his  seat  in  a 
scene  little  short  of  a  riot  I  do  not  understand 
such  conduct  When  I  introduced  my  resolu- 
tion, I  predicated  it  upon  the  presumption  that 
eveiy  tning  in  this  House  would,  when  respect- 
fully presented,  receive  a  respectful  considerar 
tion,  and  woula  be  treated  precisely  as  all  other 
questions  similarly  situated  are  treated.  I  ex- 
pected the  same  courtesy  that  other  gentlemen 
received  in  the  propositions  submitted  by  them, 
that  it  would  go  to  a  committee  appcunted  in 
the  usual  form,  and  that  they  would  have  the 
usual  time  to  make  their  report  I  believed,  for 
I  had  no  ridiit  to  believe  otherwise,  that  all  com- 
mittees of  uiis  House  were  honest,  and  that  they 
had  too  much  respect  for  themsdves,  as  well  as 
for  the  House,  to  trifle  with  any  matter  confided 
to  their  investigation.  Believing  this,  I  did  ex- 
pect my  resolution  would  be  submitted  in  the 
accustomed  way ;  and  if  this  House  had  thought 
proper  to  trust  me,  in  part,  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  I  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  business  in  goodfaith, 
and  reported  as  early  as  was  practicable  with 
the  important  interests  at  stake.  It  has  been 
opposed  in  every  shape;  vote  upon  vote  has 
been  taken  upon  it,  all  evidently  tending  to 
evade  inquiry;  and  now  it  is  determined  to 
compel  the  committee  to  report  in  a  limited 
time,  a  thing  unheard  of  before  in  this  House, 
and  our  inquiries  are  to  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  mother  bank;  whereas  her  branches,  at 
which  more  than  half  the  frauds  and  oppressions 
complained  of  have  been  coiomitted,  are  to  go 
unexamined,  and  we  are  to  be  limited  to  breaches 
of  the  charter  when  the  abuses  charged  are  nu- 
merous and  flagrant)  and  eaually  injurious  to 
the  community.  We  are  only  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  parent  bank,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  may  be  accidentally  from  home^  at  some 
of  the  branches.  If  the  bank  can  reconcile  it  to 
herself  to  meet  no  other  kind  of  investigation  but 
thi&  she  is  welcome  to  all  the  advantages  which 
such  an  insincere  and  shufiBiiM;  course  is  calculat- 
ed to  confer ;  the  people  of  wis  country  are  too 
intelligent  not  to  understand  exactly  her  object" 
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Among  the  abases  cut  o£f  from  examinations 
by  these  restrictions^  were  two  modes  of  ex- 
torting double  and  treble  compensation  for  the 
use  of  money,  one  by  turning  a  loan  note  into 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  other  by  forcing  the 
borrower  to  take  his  money  upon  a  domestic 
bill  instead  of  on  a  note — ^both  systematically 
practised  upon  in  the  West,  and  conrerting 
nearly  all  the  Western  loans  into  enormously 
usurious  transactions.  Mr.  Clayton  gave  the 
following  description  of  the  first  of  these  modes 
of  extorting  usury : 

^^I  will  now  make  a  fuller  statement  5  and  I 
think  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  there  are  gen- 
tlemen in  this  House  from  the  West,  and  under 
my  eye  at  present,  who  will  confirm  every  word 
I  say.  A  person  has  a  note  in  one  of  the  West- 
em  branch  banks,  and  if  the  bank  determines 
to  extend  no  further  credit,  its  custom  is,  when 
it  sends  out  the  usual  notice  of  the  time  the 
note  falls  due,  to  write  across  the  notice,  in 
red  ink,  these  three  fatal  words — ^well  under- 
stood in  that  country — 'Payment  is  expect- 
ed.' This  notice,  thus  rubricated,  becomes  a 
death-warrant  to  the  credit  of  that  customer, 
unless  he  can  raise  the  wind,  as  it  is  called,  to 
pay  it  oflf,  or  can  discount  a  domestic  bill  of  ex- 
change. This  last  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways. 
If  he  has  a  &ctor  in  New  Orleans  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  and  selling  his  produce,  he 
draws  upon  him  to  pay  it  off  at  maturity.  The 
bank  charges  two  per  centum  for  two  months, 
the  fector  two  and  a  half,  and  thus,  if  the  draft 
is  at  sixty  days,  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  per  centum.  IfJ  however,  he  has  no  ^c- 
tor,  he  is  obliged  to  get  some  friend  who  has 
one  to  make  the  arrangement  to  get  his  draft 
accepted.  For  this  accommodation  he  pays  his 
friend  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  besides  the  two 
per  cent,  to  the  bank,  and  the  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  to  the  acceptor ;  making,  in  this  mode 
of  arrangement,  thirty-six  per  cent,  which  he 
pays  before  he  can  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
bank  for  that  time,  twelve  per  cent  of  which, 
in  either  case,  goes  to  the  bank ;  and  so  little 
conscience  have  they,  in  order  to  make  this, 
they  will  subject  a  poor  and  unfortunate  debtor 
to  the  other  enormous  burdens,  and  consequent- 
ly to  absolute  beggary.  For  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  that  such  a  per  cent  for  money, 
under  the  melancholy  depreciation  of  produce 
every  where  in  the  South  and  West,  will  soon 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  such  a  borrower.  No 
people  under  the  heavens  can  bear  it ;  and  un- 
less a  stop  isput  to  it,  in  some  way  or  other,  I 
predict  the  Western  people  will  be  in  the  most 
deplorable  situation  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
There  is  another  great  hardship  to  which  this 
debtar  is  liable,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  produce ;  or.  which  is  sometimes  the 
osc  if  it  is  sacrificea  in  the  sale  of  it  at  the 


time  the  draft  becomes  due,  whereby  it  is  pro- 
tested for  want  of  funds,  it  returns  upon  nim 
with  the  additional  cost  of  ten  per  cent,  for 
non-payment  Now,  sir,  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  disguised  as  loans, 
to  t^e  more  than  six  per  cent ;  for,  mark^  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bank  does  not  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchange  by  paying  out  cash  for  it,  and  receiv- 
ing the  usual  rate  of  exchange,  which  varies 
fh>m  one-quarter  to  one  per  cent ;  but  it  mere- 
ly delivers  up  the  poor  debtor's  note  which  was 
previously  in  banK,  and,  what  is  worse,  just  as 
well  secured  as  the  domestic  bill  of  exchange 
which  they  thus  extort  fh>m  him  in  lieu  there^! 
And  while  they  are  thus  exacting  this  per  cent 
from  him,  they  are  discounting  bills  for  others 
not  in  debt  to  them  at  the  usual  premium  of 
one  per  cent  The  whole  scene  seems  to  pre- 
sent the  picture  of  a  helpless  sufferer  in  the 
hands  of  a  rufSan,  who  claims  the  merit  of 
charity  for  disohaigmg  his  victim  alive,  after 
having  torn  away  half  his  limbs  from  his  body.'^ 

The  second  mode  was  to  make  the  loan  take 
the  form  of  a  domestic  bill  from  the  beginning; 
and  this  soon  came  to  be  the  most  general  prac- 
tice. The  borrowers  finding  that  their  notes 
were  to  be  metamorphosed  into  biUs  payable  in 
a  distant  city,  readily  fell  into  the  more  con- 
venient mode  of  giving  a  bill  in  the  first  in- 
stance payable  in  some  village  hard  by,  where 
they  could  go  to  redeem  it  without  giving  com- 
missions to  intermediate  agents  in  the  shape  of 
endorsers  and  brokers.  The  profit  to  the  bank 
in  this  operation  was  to  get  six  per  centum  in- 
terest, and  two  per  cent  exchange ;  which,  on 
a  sixty  days'  bill,  was  twelve  per  cent  per  an- 
num ;  and,  added  to  the  interest,  eighteen  per 
cent  per  annum ;  with  the  addition  of  ten  per 
centum  damages  if  the  bill  was  protested ;  and 
of  this  character  were  the  mass  of  the  loans  in 
the  West — a  most  scandalous  abuse,  but  cut  oS^ 
with  a  multitude  of  others,  from  investigation 
from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  powers 
of  the  committee. 

The  supporters  of  the  institution  carried  taeur 
point  in  the  House,  and  had  the  investigation 
in  their  own  way ;  but  with  the  country  it  was 
different  The  bank  stood  condenmed  upon  its 
own  condu(;t,  and  badly  crippled  by  the  attacks 
upon  her.  More  than  a  dozen  speakers  assailed 
her :  CUyton,  Wayne,  Foster  of  Geoigia ;  J.  ^L 
Patton,  Archer,  and  Mark  Alexander  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee ;  Cambns 
leng,  Beardsley,  Hoffman  and  Angel  of  New- 
Tork ;  Mitchell  and  Blair  of  South  Carolina ; 
Carson  of  North  Carolina '   Leavitt  of  Ohio 
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The  speakers  on  the  other  side  were :  McDuffie 
and  Drayton  of  South  Carolina ;  Denny,  Craw- 
ford, Coulter,  Watmough,  of  Pennsylvania  5 
Daniel  of  Kentucky ;  Jenifer  of  Maryland  ; 
Huntington  of  Connecticut ;  Root  and  Collins 
of  New-York  ;  Evans  of  Maine  ;  Mercer  of 
Virginia;  Wilde  of  Georgia.  Pretty  equally 
matched  both  in  numbers  and  ability ;  but  the 
difference  between  attack  and  defence — ^between 
bold  accusation  and  shrinking  palliation — the 
conduct  of  the  bank  friends,  first  in  resisting  all 
investigation,  then  in  trying  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  friends,  then  restricting  the  ezamma- 
tion,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  with  which 
many  of  the  anti-bank  speeches  were  saluted — 
gave  to  the  assaihmts  the  appearance  of  right, 
and  the  tone  of  victory  throughout  the  contest ; 
and  created  a  strong  suspicion  against  the  bank. 
Certainly  its  conduct  was  injudicious,  except 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  guilt,  the  worst  sus- 
picion of  which  would  be  preferable  to  open  de- 
tection J  and  such,  eventually,  was  found  to  be 
the  fact  In  justice  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  the  bank,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  attempts  to  stifle,  or  evade  inquiry, 
did  not  oome  fh>m  him  but  from  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  bank  neighborhood— that 
he  twice  discountenanced  and  stopped  such  at- 
tempts, requesting  them  to  be  withdrawn ;  and 
no  doubt  all  the  defenders  of  the  bank  at  the 
time  believed  in  its  integrity  and  utility,  and 
only  followed  the  lead  of  its  immediate  friends 
in  the  course  which  they  pursued.  For  myself 
I  became  convinced  that  the  bank  was  insol- 
vent, as  well  as  criminal ;  and  that,  to  her,  ex- 
amination was  death ;  and  therefore  she  could 
not  face  it. 

The  committee  appointed  were :  Messrs. 
Clayton,  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Francis  Thomas  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng  of  New-York,  opposed  to  the  recharter  of 
the  Bank ;  Messrs.  McDuffie,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Watmough,  in  fevor  of  it.  The 
committee  was  composed  according  to  the  par- 
liamentary rule — the  majority  in  favor  of  the 
object — ^but  one  of  them  (Colonel  Johnson  of 
Kentucky),  was  disqualified  by  his  charitable 
and  indulgent  disposition  for  the  invidious  task 
of  criminal  inquisition ;  and  who  frankly  told 
the  House,  after  he  returned,  that  he  had  never 
looked  at  a  bank-book,  or  asked  a  question 
while  he  was  at  Philadelphia;  and,  Mr.  Adams, 
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in  invalidating  the  report  of  the  majority 
against  the  bank,  disputed  the  reality  of  the 
majority,  saying  that  the  good  nature  of  Colo- 
nel Johnson  had  merely  licensed  it  On  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  was  as  favorably 
composed  for  the  bank — Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
McDuffie  both  able  writers  and  speakers,  of  na- 
tional reputation,  investigating  minds,  ardent 
temperaments,  firm  believers  in  the  integrity 
and  usefulness  of  the  corporation ;  and  of  char 
acter  and  position  to  be  friendly  to  the  institu 
tion  without  the  imputation  of  an  undue  mo 
tive.  Mr.  Watmough  was  a  new  member,  but 
acceptable  to  the  bank  as  its  immediate  repre- 
sentative, as  the  member  that  had  made  the 
motions  to  baffle  investigation ;  and  as  being 
atom  his  personal  as  well  as  political  and  social 
relations,  in  the  category  to  form,  if  necessary, 
its  channel  of  confidential  communication  with 
the  committee. 

The  committee  made  three  reports — one  by 
the  majority,  one  by  the  minority,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Adams  alone.  The  first  was  a  severe  re- 
crimination of  the  bank  on  many  points — ^usury, 
issuing  branch  bank  orders  as  a  currency,  selling 
coin,  selling  stock  obtained  from  government  un- 
der special  acts  of  Congress,  donations  for  roads 
and  canals,  building  houses  to  rent  or  sell,  loans 
unduly  made  to  editors,  brokers,  and  members 
of  Congress.  The  adversary  reports  w^jre  a  de- 
fence of  the  bank  on  all  these  points,  and  the 
highest  encomiimis  upon  the  excellence  of  its 
management,  and  the  universality  of  its  utility ; 
but  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  advocate  to 
retain  the  character  of  legislative  reports — ^which 
admit  of  nothing  but  facts  stated,  inductions 
drawn,  and  opinions  expressed.  Both,  or  ra- 
ther all  three  sets  of  reports,  were  received  as 
veracious,  and  lauded  as  victorious,  by  the 
respective  parties  which  they  &vored;  and 
quoted,  as  settling  for  ever  the  bank  question, 
each  way.  But,  alas,  for  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gress of  events !  In  a  few  brief  years  all  this 
attack  and  defence — all  this  elaboration  of  accu- 
sation, and  refinement  of  vindication — ^all  this 
zeal  and  animosity,  for  and  against  the  bank — 
the  whole  contest — was  eclipsed  and  supersO' 
ded  by  the  actualities  of  the  times — the  majority 
report,  as  being  behind  the  facts :  the  minority, 
as  resting  upon  vanished  illusions.  And  the 
great  bank  itself,  antagonist  of  Jackson,  called 
imperial  by  its  friends,  and  actually  constituting 
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a  power  in  the  State — prostrate  in  dust  and 
ashes  —  and  invoking  from  the  community, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of  its  advo- 
cates (Mr.  Wehster),  the  ohlivion  and  anmesty 
of  an  "  obsolete  idea." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  View  to  explore 
these  reports  for  the  names  of  persons  implicated 
(some  perhaps  unjustly),  in  the  criminating 
statements  of  the  majority.  The  object  pro- 
posed in  this  work  does  not  require  that  inter- 
ference with  individuals.  The  conduct  of  the 
institution  is  the  point  of  inquiry ;  and  in  that 
conduct  will  be  found  the  warning  voice  against 
the  dangers  and  abuses  of  such  an  establishment 
in  all  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

THE  THBEE  PER  CENT.  DEBT,  AND  LOSS  IN  NOT 
PAYING  IT  WHEN  THE  RATE  WAS  LOW,  AND 
THE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITHOUT  INTEREST. 

There  was  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  debt^ 
incurred  by  the  States  and  assumed  by  Con- 
gress, amounting  to  thurteen  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  on  which  an  interest  of  only 
three  per  centum  was  allowed.  Of  course,  the 
stock  of  this  debt  could  be  but  little  over  fifty 
cents  in  the  dollar  in  a  country  where  l^al  in- 
terest was  six  per  centimi,  and  actual  interest 
often  more.  In  1817,  when  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation,  the  price  of 
that  stock  was  sixty-four  per  centum — the 
money  was  in  bank,  more  than  enough  to  pay 
it-r-a  gratuitous  deposit,  bringing  no  interest — 
and  which  was  conttuned  in  her  vaults — her  sit- 
uation soon  requiring  the  aid  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  enable  her  to  keep  her  doors  open. 
I  had  submitted  a  resolve  early  in  my  term  of 
service  to  have  this  stock  purchased  at  its  mar- 
ket value ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  enlaige  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
then  limited  to  a  price  a  little  below  the  current 
rate :  a  motion  which  was  resisted  and  defeated 
by  the  friends  of  the  bank.  I  then  moved  a  re- 
solve that  the  bank  pay  interest  on  the  deposits : 
which  was  opposed  and  defeated  in  like  manner. 
Eventually,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  public 
debt  should  be  pdd  ofl^  and  the  payment  of  these 


thirteen  and  a  quarter  millions  would  become 
obligatory  under  a  policy  which  esdiewed  all 
debt — ^a  consummation  then  rapidly  approach- 
ing, under  General  Jackson's  administration — it 
was  clear  that  the  treasury  would  pay  one  hun- 
dred cents  on  the  dollar  on  what  could  be  then 
purchased  for  sixty-odd,  losing  in  the  mean  time 
the  interest  on  the  money  with  which  it  could  Ic 
paid.  It  made  a  case  against  the  bank,  which 
it  felt  itself  bound  to  answer,  and  did  so  througb 
senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana:  who  showed 
that  the  bank  paid  the  debt  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund  required.  This  was 
true ;  but  it  was  not  the  point  in  the  case.  The 
point  was  that  the  money  was  kept  in  deposit 
to  sustain  the  bank,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  resisted  to  prevent 
them  from  purchasing  this  stock  at  a  low  rate, 
in  view  of  its  rise  to  par:  which  soon  took 
place ;  and  made  palpable  the  loss  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  the  solicited  renewal  of 
the  charter,  this  non-payment  of  the  three  per 
cents  was  brought  up  as  an  instance  of  lo6s  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  bank ;  and  gave  rise  to 
the  defence  from  Mr.  Johnson;  to  which  I 
replied: 

"  Mr.  Benton  had  not  intended,  he  said,  to  sa^ 
a  word  in  relation  to  this  question,  nor  shou]*' 
he  now  rise  to  speak  upon  it,  but  from  what 
had  &Ilen  from  the  senator  from  New  Jeney. 
That  gentleman  had  gone  firom  the  resolution 
to  the  bank,  and  from  the  bank  he  had  gone  to 
statements  respecting  his  resolutions  on  alum 
salt,  which  were  erroneous.  Dav  by  day,  me- 
morials were  poured  in  upon  us  by  command  of 
the  bank,  all  representing,  in  the  same  terms, 
the  necessity  of  renewing  its  charter.  These 
memorial^,  the  tone  of  which,  and  the  time  of 
their  presentation,  showed  their  common  origin, 
were  daily  ordered  to  be  printed.  These  papers, 
forming  a  larger  mass  than  we  ever  had  on  our 
tables  before,  and  all  singing,  to  the  same  tunc, 
the  praises  of  the  bank,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  without  hesitation.  The  report  which 
he  had  moved  to  have  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers,  was  struck  at  by  the  senator  of 
New  Jersey.  In  the  first  place,  the  senator  was 
in  error  as  to  the  cost  of  printing  the  report. 
He  had  stated  it  to  be  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred dollars,  whereas  it  was  only  one  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars.  A  few  days  ago,  two 
thousand  copies  of  a  report  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  railroads  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Following  the  language 
of  that  resolution,  he  had  moved  the  printing^ 
another  report  of  that  body,  which  would  interest 
a  thousand  of  our  citizens,  where  that  report 
would  interest  one.    There  was  not  a  fanner  in 
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America  who  would  not  deem  it  a  treasure.  It 
covered  the  whole  ealine  kingdom;  and  those 
unacquainted  with  its  nature  had  no  more  idea 
of  it  than  a  blind  man  had  of  the  solar  rays.  It 
was  of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmer  and  the 
grazier.  It  showed  the  effect  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom upon  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  its  views 
were  the  results  of  the  wi»iom,  experienoe,  and 
first  talents  of  Great  Britain.  The  assertion  of 
the  senator,  that  the  bank  aided  in  producing  a 
sound  currency,  he  would  disprove  by  fiicts  and 
dates.  In  181/  the  banl^  went  into  operation. 
In  three  or  four  years  after,  forty-four  banks 
were  chartered  in  Kentucky,  and  fort^  in  Ohio ; 
and  the  United  States  Bank,  so  fiur  fronl  being 
able  to  put  them  down,  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  With  the  use  of  eight  millions  of 
public  money,  it  was  hardly  able,  from  day  to 
day  to  sustain  itself.  Eleven  millions  of  doUars, 
as  he  could  demonstrate  the  people  had  lost  by 
maintaining  the  bank  during  this  crisis.  But 
for  a  waggon  load  of  specie  from  the  mint^  as 
Mr.  Cheves  informs  us,  it  would  have  become 
bankrupt  In  addition  to  this,  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment deposits,  to  the  extent  of  eight  millions, 
was  necessary  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  country  lost 
eleven  millions  by  the  diversion  of  those  deposits 
to  this  purpose.  Congress  authorized  the  pur^ 
chase  of  the  thirteen  millions  of  three  per  cents. 
— ^at  that  time,  they  could  have  been  purchased 
at  sixty -five  cents,  now  they  were  at  ninety-six 
per  cent.  This  was  one  item  of  the  amount 
lost,  and  the  other  was  the  interest  on  the 
stock  from  that  time  to  the  present,  amounting 
to  six  millions  more.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Cheves  that  the  United  States  Bank  owed  its 
existence  to  the  local  banks — to  the  indulgence 
and  forbearance  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  notwithstanding  its  receipt  of  the  silver 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  drained  that 
country,  destroyed  its  local  banks,  and  threw 
down  the  value  of  every  description  of  its  pro- 
perty. The  United  States  Bank  currency  was 
called  by  the  senator  the  poor  man's  mend. 
The  orders  on  the  branches — ^these  drafts  issued 
in  Dan  and  made  payable  in  Beersheba — ^had 
their  origin  with  a  Scotchman ;  and,  when  their 
character  was  discovered,  they  were  stopped  as 
oppressive  to  the  poor ;  and  this  bank,  which 
was  cried  up  as.  the  poor  man's  friend,  issued 
those  same  orders,  in  paper  so  similar  to  that  of 
the  bank  notes,  that  the  people  could  not  readily 
discern  the  difference  between  them.  It  was 
thought  that  the  people  might  mistake  the  sig^ 
nature  of  the  little  cashier  and  the  little  president 
lor  the  great  cashier  and  the  great  president 
The  stockholders  were  foreigners,  to  a  great 
extent — they  were  lords  and  ladies — ^reverend 
clergymen  and  military  officers.  The  widows, 
in  whose  behalf  our  sympathv  was  required, 
were  countess  dowagers,  and  the  Barings,  some 
of  whom  owned  more  of  the  stock  than  was  pos- 
sessed in  sixteen  States  of  this  Union." 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— BILL  FOB  TUB 
BECHABTEB  BEPOBTED  IN  THE  B£NATE->AND 
PASSED  THAT  BODY. 

The  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered 
in  1791,  was  a  federal  measure,  conducted  under 
the  lead  of  General  Hamilton — opposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison  and  the  republican  party ; 
and  became  a  great  landmark  of  party,  not 
merely  for  the  bank  itself,  but  for  the  latitudi- 
narian  construction  of  the  constitution  in  which 
it  was  founded,  and  the  great  door  which  it 
opened  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  do  what 
it  pleased,  under  the  plea  of  being  "  necessary  " 
to  carry  into  effect  some  granted  power.  The 
non-renewal  of  the  charter  in  1811,  was  the  act 
of  the  republican  party,  then  in  possession  of 
the  government,  and  taking  the  opportunity  to 
terminate,  upon  its  own  limitation,  the  existence 
of  an  institution,  whose  creation  they  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent.  The  charter  of  the  second 
bank,  in  1816,  was  the  act  of  the  republican 
party,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and,  as  such,  was  opposed  by 
the  federal  party — not  seeming  then  to  under- 
stand that,  by  its  Instincts,  a  great  moneyed 
corporation  was  in  sympathy  with  their  own 
party^  and  would  soon  be  with  it  in  action 
— which  this  bank  soon  was — and  now  struggled 
for  a  continuation  of  its  existence  under  the 
lead  of  those  who  had  opposed  its  birth,  and 
against  the  party  which  created  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a  federal  leader  on  both  occasions — 
against  the  charter,  in  1816 ;  for  the  recharter, 
in  1832 — and  in  his  opening  speech  in  favor  of 
the  renewal,  according  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate's  select  committee,  and  in  allusion 
to  these  reversals  of  positions,  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  own,  he  spoke  thus,  addressing  him 
self  to  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Calhoun : 

'^  A  considerable  portion  of  the  active  part  of 
life  has  elapsed,  said  Mr.  W.,  since  you  and  I, 
Mr.  President,  and  three  or  four  other  gentlemen, 
now  in  the  Senate,  acted  our  respective  parts  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  lived  to  little 
purpose,  as  public  men,  if  the  experience  of  this 
period  has  not  enlightened  our  judgments,  and 
enabled  us  to  revise  our  opinions  \  and  to  correct 
any  errors  into  which  we  may  have  fallen,  if 
such  errors  there  were,  either  m  regard  to  the 
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general  utility  of  a  national  bank,  or  the  details 
of  its  constitution.  I  trust  it  will  not  bo  unbe- 
coming the  occasion,  if  I  allude  to  your  own 
important  agency  in  that  transaction.  The  bill 
incorporating  the  bank,  and  giving  it  a  constitu- 
tion, proceeded  from  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  you  were  chairman, 
and  was  conducted  through  that  House  under 
your  distinguished  lead.  Having  recently  looked 
Sack  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  have  perused  the  speech 
by  which  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  with  a  revival  of  the 
feeling  of  approbation  and  pleasure  with  which 
I  heard  it ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  now,  be  easy  to  find  a  better  brief 
synopsis  of  those  principles  of  currency  and  of 
banking,  which,  since  they  spring  from  the  na- 
ture of  money  and  of  commerce,  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  at  all  times,  in  all  commercial 
communities,  than  that  speech  contains.  The 
other  gentlemen  now  with  us  in  the  Senate,  all 
of  them,  I  believe,  concurred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  voted  for  the  bill.  My 
own  vote  was  against  it  This  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  j  but  it  is  connected  with  other 
circumstances,  to  which  I  will,  for  a  moment, 
advert  The  gentlemen  with  wnom  I  acted  on 
that  occasion,  had  no  doubts  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank ; 
nor  had  we  any  doubts  of  the  general  utility  of 
an  institution  of  that  kind.  We  had,  indeed, 
most  of  us,  voted  for  a  bank,  at  a  preceding 
session.  But  the  object  of  our  regard  was  not 
whatever  mkht  be  called  a  bank.  We  required 
that  it  shoi^  be  established  on  certain  princi- 
ples, which  alone  we  deemed  safe  and  useful, 
made  subject  to  certain  fixed  liabilities,  and  so 
guarded  that  it  could  neither  move  volunlarily, 
nor  be  moved  by  others  out  of  its  proper  sphere 
of  action.  The  bill,  when  first  introduced,  con- 
tained features,  to  which  wo  should  never  have 
assented,  and  we  set  ourselves  accordingly  to 
work  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal,  in  order  to  effect 
sundiT  amendments.  In  some  of  those  proposed 
amendments,  the  chairman,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  finally  concurred.  Others  they 
opposed.  The  result  was,  that  several  most 
important  amendments,  as  I  thought,  prevailed. 
But  there  still  remained,  in  my  opinion,  objec- 
tions to  the  bill,  which  justified  a  persevering 
opposition  till  they  should  be  removed." 

He  spoke  forcibly  and  justly  against  the  evils 
of  paper  money,  and  a  depreciated  currency, 
meaning  the  debased  issues  of  the  local  banks, 
for  the  cure  of  which  the  national  bank  was  to 
be  the  instrument — ^not  foreseeing  that  this 
great  bank  was  itself  to  be  the  most  striking 
exemplification  of  all  the  evils  which  he  de- 
picted.   He  said: 

"  A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  political  evils.    It  imdermines  the  virtues 


necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social  system, 
and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  its 
happiness.  It  wars  against  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  economy;  and  it  fosters  the  evil 
spirits  of  extravagance  and  speculation.  Of  all 
the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes 
of  mankind,  none  has  been  more  effectual  than  ' 
that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money. 
This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fer- 
tilize the  rich  man's  field,  by  the  sweat  of  the 
poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, excessive  taxati^  these  bear  lightly  on 
the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community, 
compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  and  tho 
robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our 
own  history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demor- 
alizing tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolera- 
ble oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well  disposed, 
of  a  degraded  paper  currency,  authorized  by  law, 
or  any  way  countenanced  by  government " 

He  also  spoke  truly  on  the  subject  of  the 
small  quantity  of  silver  currency  in  the  United 
States — only  some  twenty-two  millions — and 
not  a  particle  of  gold ;  and  deprecated  the  smal' 
bank  note  currency  as  the  cause  of  that  evil 
He  said: 

"  The  paper  circulation  of  the  country  is,  ai 
this  time,  probably  seventy-five  or  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Of  specie  we  may  have  twenty 
or  twenty-two  millions :  and  this,  principally,  in 
masses  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  Now,  «<ir, 
this  is  a  state  of  things  which,  in  my  judgment, 
leads  constantly  to  overtraaing,  and  to  the 
consequent  excesses  and  revulsions  which  so 
often  disturb  the  regular  course  of  conunercial 
affairs. 

"  Why  have  we  so  small  an  amount  of  specie  in 
circulation  ?  Certainly  the  only  reason  is,  be- 
cause we  do  not  require  more.  We  have  but  to 
ask  its  presence,  and  it  would  return.  But  we 
voluntarily  banish  it  by  the  great  amount  of 
small  bai^  notes.  In  most  of  the  States  the 
banks  issue  notes  of  all  low  denominations, 
down  even  to  a  single  dollar.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble, under  such  circumstances,  to  retain  specie 
in  circulation  1  All  experience  shows  it  to  be 
impossible.  The  paper  will  take  the  place  of 
the  gold  and  silver.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
year  1797,  proposed  in  Parliament  to  authorize 
the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  one  pound  notes, 
Mr.  Burke  lay  sick  at  Bath  of  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  recovered;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  written  to  the  late  Mr.  Canning, '  Tell  Mr. 
Pitt  that  if  ho  consents  to  the  issuing  of  one 
pound  notes,  he  must  never  expect  to  see  a 
guinea  again. ' " 

The  biU  provided  that  a  bonus  of  $500,000 
in  three  equal  annual  instalments  should  be 
paid  by  the  bank  to  the  United  States  for  ita 
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exclusive  priyilegeB :  Mr.  Webster  moved  to 
modlfj  the  section,  so  as  to  spread  the  payment 
over  the  entire  term  of  the  bank's  proposed  ex- 
istence— $150,000  a  year  for  fifteen  years.  I 
was  opposed  both  to  the  bonos,  and  the  exclu- 
sive privilege,  and  said : 

"The  proper  compensation  for  the  bank  to 
make,  provided  this  exclusive  privilege  was  sold 
to  it,  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on 
(oans  and  discounts.  A  reduction  of  interest 
would  be  felt  by  the  people ;  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  would  not  be  felt  by  them.  It  would 
tome  into  the  treasury,  and  probably  be  lav- 
'5hed  immediately  on  some  scheme,  possibly 
unconstitutional  in  its  nature,  and  sectional  in 
its  application.  He  was  not  in  &vor  of  any 
scheme  for  getting  money  into  the  treasury  at 
present.  The  diflSculty  lay  the  other  way. 
The  struggle  now  was  to  keep  money  out  of  the 
treasury, — ^to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  sur- 
plus ;  and  the  reception  of  this  bonus  would  go 
to  aggravate  that  difficulty,  by»increasing  that 
surplus.  Kings  might  receive  bonuses  for  selling 
exclusive  privileges  to  monopolizing  companies. 
In  that  case  his  subjects  would  bear  the  loss, 
and  he  would  receive  the  profit ;  but,  in  a  re- 
public, it  was  incomprehensible  that  the  people 
should  sell  to  a  company  the  privilege  of  makmg 
.uoncy  out  of  themselves.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege ;  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  sale  of  privileges ;  but  if  granted, 
or  sold,  he  was  in  favor  of  receiving  the  price  in 
the  way  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people ;  and,  in  this  case,  a 
reduction  of  interest  would  best  accomplish  that 
object  A  bank,  which  had  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  and  revenue  of  the  United  States  to  bank 
upon,  could  well  afford  to  make  loans  and  dis- 
counts for  less  than  six  per  centuuL  Five  per 
centum  would  be  high  interest  for  such  a  bank ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  time  was  allowed  for 
the  application,  that  applications  enough  would 
be  made  to  take  the  charter  upon  these  terms. " 

I  opposed  acilon  on  the  subject  at  this  session. 
The  bank  charter  had  yet  four  years  to  run, 
and  two  years  after  that  to  remain  in  force  for 
winding  up  its  affairs ;  in  all,  six  years  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  corporation:  and  this 
would  remit  the  final  decision  to  the  Congress 
which  would  sit  between  1836  and  1838,  and 
there  yns  not  only  to  be  a  new  Congress  elected 
before  that  time,  but  a  new  Congress  under  a 
new  apportionment  of  the  representation,  in 
which  there  would  be  a  great  augmentation  of 
members,  and  especially  in  the  West,  where  the 
operation  of  the  present  bank  was  most  inju- 
rious. The  stockholders  had  not  applied  for  the 
rpcharter  at  thii  session :  that  was  the  act  of 


the  directors  and  politicians,  or  rather  of  the 
politicians  and  directors;  for  the  former  gov- 
erned the  decision.  The  stockholders  in  their 
meeting  last  September  only  authorized  the 
president  and  directors  to  apply  at  any  time 
before  the  next  triennial  meeting — at  any  time 
within  three  years ;  and  that  would  carry  the 
application  to  the  right  time.  I,  therefore,  in- 
veighed against  the  present  application,  and  in- 
sisted that : 

''Many  reasons  oppose  the  final  action  of 
Congress  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  exhausted  with  the  tedium,  ff  not  with 
the  labors  of  a  six  months'  session.  Our  hearts 
and  minds  mifst  be  at  home,  though  our  bodies 
are  here.  Mentally  and  bodily  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  attention  and  consideration  to  this 
question,  which  the  magnitude  of  its  principles, 
tne  extent  and  variety  of  its  details,  demand 
from  us.  Other  subjects  of  more  immediate 
and  pressing  interest  must  be  thrown  aside,  to 
make  way  for  it  The  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  public  lands,  for  which  the  new  States  have 
been  petitioning  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
modification  of  the  tariff  the  continuance  of 
which  seems  to  be  weakening  the  cement  which 
binds  this  Union  together,  must  be-  postponed, 
and  possibly  lost  for  the  session,  if  we  go  on 
with  the  bank  question.  Why  has  the  tariff 
been  dropped  in  the  Senate  1  Every  one  recol- 
lects the  haste  with  which  that  subject  was 
taken  up  in  this  chamber ;  how  it  was  pushed 
to  a  certain  point ;  and  how  suddenly  and  gen- 
tly it  has  given  way  to  the  bank  bill !  Is  there 
any  union  of  interest — any  conjunction  of  forces 
— any  combined  plan  of  action — any  alliance, 
offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  United 
States  Bank  and  the  American  system  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  enter  the  field  together,  one  hero, 
the  other  yonder  (pointing  to  the  House  of 
Representatives),  and  leaving  a  clear  stage  to 
each  other,  they  press  at  once  upon  both  wings, 
and  announce  a  perfect  non-interference,  if  not 
mutual  aid,  in  the  double  victory  which  is  to  be 
achieved.  Why  have  the  two  bills  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  for  taking 
up  which  notices  have  been  given :  why  are  they 
so  suddenly,  so  easily,  so  gently,  abandoned  ? 
Why  is  the  land  bill,  reported  by  the  same 
committee,  and  a  pledge  given  to  call  it  up 
when  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  had  made 
their  counter  report,  also  suffered  to  sleep  on 
the  table  ?  The  counter  report  is  made ;  it  in 
printed ;  it  lies  on  every  table  j  why  not  go  on 
with  the  lands,  when  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derivetl 
from  that  source  precedes  the  tariff  question, 
and  must  be  settlcJi  before  we  can  know  how 
much  revenue  should  be  raised  from  imports. 

"An  unfinichcd  investigation  presented  an- 
other reason  for  delaying  the  final  action  of  Con 
gre68  on  this  subject    l^ie  House  of  Representa- 
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tiyes  had  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  they  had  proceeded  to 
the  limit  of  the  time  allotted  them — ^had  report- 
ed adrerselj  to  the  bank — and  especially  against 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  at  this  session ;  and  j 
had  ai^cd  the  necessity  of  further  examina-  | 
tions.  "Would  the  Senate  proeeed  while  this 
unfinished  investigation  was  depending  in  the 
other  end  of  the  building  ?  Would  they 
act  so  as  to  limit  the  investigation  to  the  few 
weeks  which  were  allowed  to  the  committee, 
when  wc  have  from  four  to  six  years  on  hand 
within  which  to  make  it?  The  reports  of 
this  committee,  to  the  amount  of  some  15,000 
copies  had  been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
two  Houses,  to  be  distributed  among  the  people. 
For  what  purpose  ?  Certainly  that  the  people 
might  read  them — make  up  their  minds  upon 
their  contents — and  communicate  their  senti- 
ments to  their  representatives.  But  these  re- 
ports arc  not  yet  distributed ;  they  are  not  yet 
read  by  the  people ;  and  why  order  this  distri- 
bution without  waiting  for  its  effect,  when  there 
is  so  much  time  on  hand  ?  Why  treat  the  peo- 
ple with  this  mockery  of  a  pretended  consulta- 
tion— this  illusive  reference  to  their  judgment — 
while  proceeding  to  act  before  they  can  read 
what  we  have  sent  to  them  ?  Nay,  more ;  the 
vety  documents  upon  which  the  reports  are 
founded  are  yet  unprinted !  The  Senate  is  ac- 
tusUly  pushed  into  this  discussion  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
by  the  investigating  committee,  and  which  the 
Senate  itself  has  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  its  members. 

"  The  decision  of  this  question  does  not  belong 
to  this  Congress,  but  to  the  Congress  to  be 
elected  under  the  new  census  of  1830.  It 
looked  to  him  like  usurpation  for  this  Congress 
to  seize  upon  a  question  of  this  magnitude,  which 
required  no  decision  until  the  new  and  full  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  shall  come  in;  and 
which,  if  decided  now,  though  prematurely  and 
by  usurpation,  is  irrevocable,  although  it  cannot 
take  effect  until  1836;— that  iB  to  say,  until 
three  years  after  the  new  and  foil  representa- 
tion would  be  in  power.  What  Congress  is 
this  ?  It  is  the  apportionment  of  1820,  formed 
on  a  population  of  ten  millions.  It  is  just  going 
out  of  existence.  A  new  Congress,  apportioned 
upon  a  representation  of  thirteen  millions,  is 
already  provided  for  by  law ;  and  aflcr  the  4th 
of  March  next — within  nine  months  from  this 
day — will  be  in  power,  and  entitled  to  the  seats 
in  which  we  sit.  That  Congress  will  contain 
thirty  members  more  than  the  present  one. 
Three  millions  of  people — a  number  equal  to 
that  whidi  made  the  revolution — are  now  un- 
represented, who  will  be  then  represented.  The 
West  alone — ^that  section  of  the  Union  which 
suffers  most  from  the  depredations  of  the  bank 
— ^loses  twenty  votes !  In  that  section  alone  a 
million  of  people  lose  their  voice  in  the  decision 
of  this  grwkt  question.  And  why  ?  What  ex- 
cuse ?    What  necessity  ?    What  plea  for  this 


sadden  haste  which  intermpts  an  unfinished 
investigation — sets  aside  the  immediate  buaness 
of  the  people — and  usurps  the  rights  of  our  suc- 
cessors ?  No  plea  in  the  world^  except  that  a 
gigantic  moneyed  institution  refuses  to  wait, 
and  must  have  her  imperial  wishes  immediately- 
gratified.  If  a  charter  was  to  be  granted,  it 
should  be  done  with  as  little  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  posterity — ^with  as  little  encroadiment 
upon  the  privileges  of  our  successors — as  possi- 
ble. Once  in  ten  years,  and  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  full  feprcsentation  under  a 
new  census,  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
time ;  and  then  charters  should  be  for  ten,  and 
not  twenty  years. 

"  Mr.  B.  had  nothing  to  do  with  motives.  He 
neither  preferred  accusations,  nor  pronounced 
absolutions :  but  it  was  impossible  to  shut  his 
eves  upon  fiicts,  and  to  close  up  his  reason  against 
tne  induction  of  inevitable  inferences.  The  pre- 
sidental  election  was  at  hand ; — ^it  would  come 
in  four  months ; — and  here  was  a  question  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  all,  must  affect  that  election 
— ^in  the  opinion  of  some,  may  decide  it — ^which 
is  pressed  on  for  decision  four  years  before  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  it,  and  six  years  before  it 
ought  to  be  decided.  Why  this  sudden  pressure  ? 
Is  it  to  throw  the  bank  bill  into  the  hands 
of  the  President,  to  solve,  by  a  practical  refcrenoe, 
the  disputed  problem  of  the  executive  veto,  and 
to  place  the  President  under  a  cross  fire  from  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  ?  He  [Mr. 
B.  I  knew  nothing  about  that  veto,  but  he  knew 
something  of  himian  nature,  and  something  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  imder  our  representatire 
form  of  government ;  and  he  would  be  free  to 
say  that  a  veto  which  would  stop  the  encroadb- 
ment  of  a  minority  of  Congress  upon  the  rights 
of  its  successors — ^which  would  arrest  a  fright- 
ful act  of  legislative  usurpation — which  would 
retrieve  for  the  people  the  right  of  deliberation, 
and  of  action — which  wouldarrest  the  overwhelm- 
ing progress  of  a  gigantic  moneyed  institution— 
which  would  prevent  Ohio  from  being  deprived 
of  five  votes,  Indiana  from  losing  four,  Tennessee 
four.  Illinois  two,  Alabama  two,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  one  each^which  would 
lose  six  votes  to  New- York  and  two  to  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  a  veto,  in  short,  which  would  protect  the 
rights  of  three  millions  of  people,  now  unrepre- 
sented in  Congress,  would  be  an  act  of  constitu- 
tional justice  to  the  people,  which  ought  to  raise 
the  President,  and  certainly  would  raise  him,  to  & 
higher  degree  of  favor  in  the  estimation  of  every 
republican  citizen  of  the  community  than  he  now 
enjoyed.  By  passing  on  the  charter  now.  Con- 
gress would  lose  all  check  and  control  over  the 
institution  for  the  four  years  it  had  yet  to 
run.  The  pendency  of  the  question  was  a  rod 
over  its  head  for  these  four  years;  to  decide 
the  question  now,  is  to  free  it  from  all  restraint, 
and  turn  it  loose  to  play  what  part  it  pleased 
in  all  our  affairs— H>lections,  State,  federal,  presi- 
dential. 
^  Mr.  B.  turned  to  the  example  of  fin^and, 
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and  begged  the  republican  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  monarcbial 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.  We  copied  their 
evil  ways ;  why  not  their  good  ones  ?  We  cop- 
ied onr  bajik  charter  from  theirs ;-  why  not  imi- 
tate them  m  their  improycments  upon  their  own 
work  ?  At  first  the  bank  had  a  monopoly  result- 
ing from  an  exclusive  privilege:  that  is  now 
denied.  Formerly  the  charter  was  renewed 
several  years  before  it  was  out :  it  now  has  less 
than  a  year  to  run,  and  is  not  yet  rechartered." 

Amotion  was  made  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Ala- 
bama, declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  States  to 
admit,  or  deny  the  establishment  of  branches  of 
the  mother  bank  within  their  limits,  and  to  tax 
their  loans  and  issues,  if  she  chose  to  admit  them: 
and  in  support  of  that  motion  Mr.  Benton  made 
this  speech : 

"  The  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Moore]  was  declaratory  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  both  to  refuse  admission  of 
these  branch  banks  into  their  limits,  and  to  tax 
them,  like  other  property,  if  admitted:  if  this 
amendment  was  struck  out,  it  was  tantamount 
to  a  legislative  declaration  that  no  such  rights 
existed,  and  would  operate  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  that  effect 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  will  leave  the  charter  silent  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  what- 
soever they  may  be,  will  remain  in  full  force. 
That  is  the  state  of  the  existing  charter.  It 
is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  State  taxation; 
and  in  that  silence  the  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken,  and  nullified  the  rights  of  the  States. 
That  court  has  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  independent  of  State  legislation ! 
consequently,  that  she  may  send  branches  into 
the  States  in  defiance  of  their  laws,  and  keep 
them  there  without  the  payment  of  tax.  This 
is  the  decision ;  and  the  decision  of  the  court  is 
the  law  of  the  land ;  so  that,  if  no  declaratory 
clause  is  put  into  the  charter,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  new  charter  will  be  silent,  as  the  old 
one  was.  The  voice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
now  heard  in  that  silence,  proclaiming  the  su- 
premacy of  the  bank,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
States ;  and,  unless  we  interpose  now  to  coun- 
tervail that  voice  by  a  legislative  declaration,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  States  to  resit  it,  ex- 
cept by  measures  which  no  one  wishes  to  con- 
template. 

"  Mr.  B.  regretted  that  he  had  not  seen  in  the 
papers  any  report  of  the  argument  of  the  senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tazewell]  in  vindication  of 
the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  these  branches. 
It  was  an  argument  brie^  powerful,  and  conclu- 
sive— ^lucid  as  a  sunbeam,  direct  as  an  arrow,  and 
mortal  as  the  stroke  of  &.te  to  the  adversary 
sp^ikers.  Since  the  delivery  of  that  argument, 
they  had  sat  in  dumb  show,  silent  as  the  grave, 
mute  as  the  dead,  and  presenting  to  our  imagi- 


nations the  realization  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes'a  fa- 
mous conception  of  a  dumb  legislature.  Before 
the  Staties  surrendered  a  portion  of  their  sove- 
reignity to  create  this  federal  government,  they 
possessed  the  unlimited  power  of  taxation ;  in 
the  act  of  the  surrender,  which  is  the  constitu- 
tion, they  abridged  this  unlimited  right  but  In 
two  particulars — exports  and  imports — which 
they  agreed  no  longer  to  tax^  and  therefore  re- 
tained the  taxing  power  entire  over  all  other 
subjects.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  argti- 
ment  which  dumbfounded  the  adversary;  and 
the  distinction  which  was  attempted  to  be  set 
up  between  tangible  and  intangible,  visible  and 
invisible,  objects  of  taxation ;  between  franchi- 
ses and  privileges  on  one  side,  and  material  sub- 
stances on  the  other,  was  so  completely  blast- 
ed and  annihilated  by  one  additional  stroke  of 
lightning,  that  the  fiithers  of  the  distinction  really 
believed  that  they  had  never  made  it !  and  sung 
their  palinodes  in  the  face  of  the  House. 

"  The  argument  that  these  branches  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  federal  government  to  car- 
ry on  its  fiscal  operations,  and  therefore,  ought 
to  be  independent  of  State  legislation,  is  an- 
swered and  expunged  by  a  matter  of  fact,  name- 
ly, that  Congress  itself  has  determined  othei^ 
wise,  and  tb^t  in  the  very  charter  of  the  bank. 
The  charter  limits  the  right  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  establishment  of  a  single  branch, 
and  that  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia !  The 
branch  at  this  place,  and  the  parent  bank  at 
Philadelphia,  are  all  tnat  the  federal  government 
has  stipulated  for.  All  beyond  that,  is  left  to 
the  bank  itself;  to  establish  branches  in  the 
States  or  not,  as  it  suited  its  own  interest;  or  to 
employ  State  banks,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  do  the  business  of 
the  branches  for  the  United  States.  Coneress 
is  contented  with  State  banks  to  do  the  busmess 
of  the  branches  in  the  States ;  and,  therefore,  au- 
thorizes the  very  case  which  gentlemen  appre- 
hend and  BO  loudly  deprecate,  that  New-York 
may  refuse  her  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
branches  within  her  limits,  and  send  the  public 
deposits  to  the  State  banks.  This  is  what  the 
charter  contemplates.  Look  at  the  charter ;  see 
the  fourteenth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
bank ;  it  makes  it  optionary  with  the  directors 
of  the  bank  to  establish  branches  in  such  States 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  with  the  alternative  of 
using  State  banks  as  their  substitutes  in  States 
in  which  they  do  not  choose  to  establish  branch- 
es. This  brings  the  establishment  of  branches 
to  a  private  a&ir,  a  mere  question  of  profit  and 
loss  to  the  bank  itself;  and  cuts  up  by  the  roots 
the  whole  argument  of  the  necessity  of  these 
branches  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  federal 
government.  The  establishment  of  branches  in 
the  States  is,  then,  a  private  concern,  and  presents 
this  question:  Shall  non-residents  and  aliens 
— even  alien  enemies,  for  such  they  may  be — 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  banking 
within  the  limits  of  the  States,  without  their 
consent,  without  liability  to  taxation,  and  with-^ 
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out  amenability  to  State  legislation  ?    The  sug- 

rition  that  the  United  States  owns  an  interest 
this  bank)  is  of  no  avail.  If  she  owned  it  all, 
it  would  still  be  Subject  to  taxation,  like  all 
other  property  is  which  she  holds  in  the  States. 
The  lands  which  she  had  obtained  from  individ- 
uals in  satisfaction  of  debts,  were  all  subject  to 
taxation ;  the  public  lands  which  she  held  by 
grants  from  the  States,  or  purchases  from  foreign 
powers,  were  only  exempted  from  taxation  by 
virtue  of  compacts,  and  the  payment  of  five  per 
centum  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  for  that  ex- 
emption." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Moore  was  rejected,  and 
by  the  usual  majority. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out  so  much 
of  the  bill  as  gave  to  the  bank  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  to  insert  a  provision  making  the 
stockholders  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  in  support  of  his  motion  quoted  the 
case  of  the  three  Scottish  banks  which  had  no 
exclusive  privilege,  and  in  which  the  stockhold- 
ers were  liable,  and  the  superior  excellence  of 
which  over  the  Bank  of  England  was  admitted 
and  declared  by  English  statesmen.    He  said : 

"The  three  Scottish  banks  had  held  each 
other  in  check,  had  proceeded  moderately  in  all 
their  operations,  conducted  their  business  regu- 
larly and  prudently,  and  always  kept  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  face  their  creditors ;  while  the 
single  English  bank,  having  no  check  from  rival 
institutions,  ran  riot  in  the  wantonness  of  its  own 
unbridled  power,  deluging  the  country,  when  it 
pleased,  with  paper,  and  filling  it  with  speculation 
and  extravasanoe ;  drawing  in  again  when  it 
pleased,  and  filling  it  with  bmkruptcy  and  pau- 
perism ;  often  transcending  its  limits,  and  twice 
stopping  payment,  and  once  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  the  Scottish  banking 
system  over  the  English  banking  system,  even 
in  a  monarchy ;  and  this  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  British 
ministry,  as  fiu*  back  as  the  year  1826,  with  the 
authentic  declaration  that  the  English  system 
of  banking  must  be  sussimilated  to  the  Scottish 
system,  and  tliat  her  exclusive  privilege  could 
never  be  renewed.  This  was  done  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  on  the  other.  In  their  letter  of  the 
iSth  January,  1826,  the  two  ministers,  adverting 
JO  the  fact  of  the  stoppage  of  payment,  and 
"^peat^d  convulsions  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  the  Scottish  banks  had  been  wholly  free 
from  such  calamities,  declared  their  conviction 
that  there  existed  an  unsound  and  delusive  sys- 
tem of  banking  in  England,  and  a  sound  and 
solid  system  in  Scotland !    And  they  gave  the 


official  assurance  of  the  British  govenunent,  that 
neither  His  Majesty's  ministers,  nor  parliament, 
would  ever  agree  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  with  their  exclusive  privileges ! 
Exclusive  privileges,  they  said,  were  out  of  fash- 
ion! Nor  is  it  renewed  to  this  day,  though 
the  charter  is  within  nine  months  of  its  expira- 
tion! 

"In  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Scottish 
plan,  lies  a  few,  plain  and  obvious  principles, 
closely  related  to  republican  ideas.  First  No 
exclusive  privileges.  Secondly.  Three  inde- 
pendent banks  to  check  and  control  each  other, 
and  diffuse  their  benefits,  instead  of  one  to  do 
as  it  pleased,  and  monopolize  the  moneyed  power. 
Thirdly.  The  liability  of  each  stockholder  for 
the  amount  of  his  stock,  on  the  failure  of  the 
bank  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie.  Fourthly. 
The  payment  of  a  moderate  interest  to  deposi- 
tors. Upon  these  few  plain  principles,  all  of 
them  founded  in  republican  notions,  equal  rights, 
and  equal  justice,  the  Scottish  banks  have  ad- 
vanced themselves  to  the  first  rank  in  Europe, 
have  eclipsed  the  Bank  of  England,  and  caused 
it  to  be  condemned  in  its  own  country,  and  have 
naade  themselves  the  model  of  all  future  bankmg 
institutions  in  Great  Britain.  And  now,  it 
would  be  a  curious  political  phenomenon,  and 
might  give  rise  to  some  interesting  speculations 
on  the  advance  of  free  principles  in  England,  and 
their  decline  in  America,  if  the  Scottish  repub- 
lican plan  of  banking  should  be  rejected  here, 
while  preferred  there ;  and  the  British  monarchial 
plan,  which  is  condemned  there,  should  be  per- 
petuated here !  and  this  douole  incongruity 
committed  without  necessity,  without  excuse, 
without  giving  the  people  time  to  consider,  and 
to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  their  con- 
stituents, when  there  is  four,  if  not  six  years,  for 
them  to  consider  the  subject  before  final  de<usiot] 
is  required ! " 

The  clause  for  continuing  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  bank,  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
Senate,  tod  arguments  against  it  dra^n  from  the 
nature  of  our  government,  as  well  as  from  the 
example  of  the  British  parliament,  which  had 
granted  the  monopoly  to  the  Bank  of  England 
in  her  previous  charters,  and  denied  it  on  the 
last  renewal.  It  owed  its  origin  in  England  to 
the  high  tory  times  of  Queen  Anne,  and  its  ex- 
tinction to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Benton  was  the  chief  speaker  on 
this  point ;  and — 

"  Pointed  out  the  clauses  in  the  charter  which 
granted  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  im^sed  the 
restriction,  which  it  was  the  object  of  ms  motion 
to  abolish ;  and  read  a  part  of  the  21st  section, 
which  enacted  that  no  other  bank  should  be 
established  by  any  future  law  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  continuance  of  that  charter, 
and  wnich  pledged  the  fiftith  of  the  United  States 
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to  the  observanoe  of  the  monopoly  thereby 
created.  He  said  the  privilege  of  banking,  here 
granted,  was  an  exclusiye  privilege,  a  monopoly, 
and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  all  future  Con- 
gresses, as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
of  the  Union,  for  the  term  the  charter  had  to 
run,  uid  which  might  be  considered  perpetual ; 
as  this  was  the  last  time  that  the  people  could 
ever  make  head  against  the  new  political  power 
which  raised  itself  in  the  form  of  the  bank  to 
overbalance  every  other  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. This  exclusive  privilege  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  government,  which  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  equal  rights,  and  not  of  exclusive 
privileges  5  and  it  is  clearly  unauthorized  by  the 
constitution,  which  only  admits  of  exclusive 
pnvil^es  in  two  solitary,  spediied  cases,  and 
each  of  these  founded  upon  a  natural  right, 
the  c&se  of  authors  and  inventors ;  to  whom 
Congress  is  authorized  to  grant,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  selling  their  own 
writings  and  discoveries.  Bat  in  the  case  of 
this  charter  there  is  no  natural  right,  and  it  may 
be  well  said  there  is  no  limited  time ;  and  the 
monopoly  is  far  more  glaring  and  indefensible 
now  than  when  first  granted;  for  then  the 
charter  was  not  granted  to  any  particular  set 
of  individuals,  but  lay  open  to  all  to  subscribe 
to  it ;  but  now  it  is  to  be  continued  to  a  par- 
ticular set,  and  many  of  them  foreigners,  and 
all  of  whom,  or  their  assignees,  had  already 
enjoyed  the  privilege  for  twenty  years.  If  this 
company  succeeds  now  in  getting  their  monopoly 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  they  will  so  intrench 
themselves  in  wealth  and  power,  that  they  will 
be  enabled  to  perpetuate  their  charter,  and 
transmit  it  as  a  private  inheritance  to  their  pos- 
terity. Our  government  delights  in  rotation  of 
office ;  all  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  amenable  to  that  principle ;  no  one  is  sufiered 
to  remain  in  power  thirty-five  years ;  and  why 
should  one  companv  have  the  command  of  the 
moneyed  power  of  America  for  that  long  period  ? 
Can  it  be  the  wish  of  any  person  to  establish  an 
oligarchy  with  unbounded  wealth  and  perpetual 
existence,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  nobility 
and  monarchy  in  this  America ! 

"  The  restriction  upon  future  Congresses  is  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  constitutional  right 
and  legislative  equality.  If  the  constitution  has 
given  to  one  Congress  the  right  to  charter  banks, 
it  has  given  it  to  every  one.  If  this  Congress 
has  a  right  to  establish  a  bank,  every  other 
Congress  has.  The  power  to  tie  the  huids  of 
our  successors  is  nowhere  given  to  us ;  what 
we  can  do  our  successors  can ;  a  legislative  body 
is  always  equal  to  itself.  To  make,  and  to 
amend ;  to  do,  and  to  undo ;  is  the  prerogative 
of  each.  But  here  the  attempt  is  to  do  what  we 
ourselves  cannot  amend — what  our  successors 
cannot  amend — and  what  our  successors  are 
forbidden  to  imitate,  or  to  do  in  any  form.  This 
shows  the  danger  of  assuming  implied  powers. 
If  the  power  to  establish  a  national  bank  had 
been  ezjuessly  granted,  then  the  exercise  of  that 


power,  being  once  exerted,  would  be  exhausted, 
and  no  further  legislation  would  remain  to  be 
done ;  but  this  power  is  now  assumed  upon  con 
struction,  after  having  been  twice  rejected,  in 
the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution, 
and  is,  therefore,  without  limitation  as  to  number 
or  character.  Mr.  Madison  was  express  in  his 
opinions  in  the  year  1791,  that,  if  there  was  one 
bank  chartered,  there  ought  to  be  several !  The 
genius  of  the  British  monarchy,  he  said,  favored 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power.  In 
America  the  genius  of  the  government  required 
the  diffiision  of  wealth  and  power.  The  estab- 
lishment of  branches  did  not  satisfy  the  prin 
ciple  of  diffiision.  Several  independent  banks 
alone  could  do  it  The  branches,  instead  of  les- 
sening the  wealth  and  power  of  the  single  insti- 
tution, greatly  increased  both,  by  giving  to  the 
great  central  parent  bank  an  organization  and 
ramification  which  pervaded  the  whole  Union, 
drawing  wealth  from  every  part,  and  subjecting 
every  part  to  the  operations^  political  and  pe- 
cuniary, of  the  centra]  institution.  But  this 
restriction  ties  up  the  hands  of  Congress  from 
granting  o^er  charters.  Behave  as  it  may- 
plunge  into  all  elections — convulse  the  country 
with  expansions  and  contractions  of  paper  cur- 
rency— fail  in  its  ability  to  help  the  merchants 
to  pay  their  bonds — stop  payment,  and  leave  the 
government  no  option  but  to  receive  its  dis- 
honored notes  in  revenue  payments — ^and  still 
it  would  be  secure  of  its  monopoly ;  the  hands 
of  all  future  Congresses  would  be  tied  up ;  and 
no  rival  or  additional  banks  could  be  established, 
to  hold  it  in  check,  or  to  supply  its  place. 

"Is  this  the  Congress  to  do  these  things  ?  Is 
this  the  Congress  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  their  successors?  Is  this  the 
Congress  to  tie  the  hands  of  all  Congresses  till 
the  year  1951  ?  In  nine  months  this  Congress 
is  defunct  I  A  new  and  full  representation  of 
the  people  will  come  into  power.  Thirty  addi- 
tional members  will  be  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  three  millions  of  additional  people 
will  be  represented.  The  renewed  charter  is 
not  to  take  effect  till  three  years  after  this  full 
representation  is  in  power!  And  are  we  to 
foi^estall  and  anticipate  them?  Take  their 
proper  business  out  of  their  hands — snatch  the 
sceptre  of  legislation  from  them— do  an  act 
which  we  cannot  amend — which  they  cannot 
amend — which  is  irrevocable  and  intangible; 
and,  to  crown  this  act  of  usurpation,  deliberately 
set  about  tying  the  hands,  and  imposing  a  re- 
striction upon  a  Congress  equal  to  us  in  consti- 
tutional power,  superior  to  us  in  representative 
numbers,  and  better  entitled  to  act  upon  the 
subject,  because  the  present  charter  is  not  to 
expire,  nor  the  new  one  to  take  effect,  until 
three  years  after  the  new  Congress  shall  be  in 
power !  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  reasoning 
would  apply  to  other  legislative  measures,  and 
require  the  postponement  of  the  land  bill  and 
the  tarifi"  bilL  Both  these  bills  require  imme^ 
diate  decision,  and  therein  difier  from  the  bank 
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bill,  which  requires  no  docision  for  three  years 
to  come.  But  the  difference  is  greater  still ;  for 
the  land  bill  and  tariff  bill  are  ordinary  acts  of 
legislation,  open  to  amendment,  or  repeal,  by 
ourselves  and  successors ;  but  the  charter  is  to 
be  irrevocable,  unamendablo,  binding  upon  all 
Congresses  till  the  year  1851.  This  is  rank 
usurpation;  and  if  perpetrated  by  Congress,  and 
afterwards  arrested  by  an  Executive  veto,  the 
President  will  become  the  true  representative  of 
the  people,  the  futhful  defender  of  their  rights, 
and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  new  Congress 
which  will  assemble  under  the  new  census. 

'^Mr.  B.  concluded  his  remarks  by  showing  the 
origin,  and  also  the  extinction,  of  the  doctrine 
in  England.  A  tory  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  had  first  granted  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  imposed  a 
restriction  upon  the  right  of  future  parliaments 
to  establish  another  bank ;  and  the  ministry  of 
1826  had  condemned  this  doctrine,  and  pro- 
scribed its  continuance  in  England.  The  charter 
granted  to  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  existing  bank  had  copied  those  ob- 
noxious clauses ;  but  now  that  they  were  con- 
demned in  England  as  too  unjust  and  odious  for 
that  monarchial  country,  they  ought  certainly 
to  be  discarded  in  this  republic,  where  equal 
rights  was  the  vital  principle  and  ruling  feature 
of  all  our  institutions. " 

All  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bank  being  inexorably  voted  down, 
after  a  debate  wliich,  with  some  cessations,  con- 
tinued from  January*  to  June,  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  several  senators  first  taking  occasion  to 
show  they  had  no  interest  in  the  institution. 
Mr.  Benton  had  seen  the  names  of  some  mem- 
bers in  the  list  of  stockholders ;  and  early  in 
the  debate  had  required  that  the  rule  of  parlia- 
mentary law  should  be  read,  which  excludes  the 
interested  member  from  voting,  and  expunges 
his  vote  if  he  does,- and  his  interest  is  afterwards 
discovered.  Mr.  Dallas  said  that  he  had  sold 
his  stock  in  the  institution  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  question  of  the  recharter  would 
come  before  him :  Mr.  Silsbec  said  that  he  had  i 
disposed  of  his  interest  before  the  question  came 
before  Congress :  Mr.  Webster  said  that  the  in- 
sertion of  his  name  in  the  list  of  stockholders 
was  a  mistake  in  a  clerk  of  the  bank.  The  vote  . 
was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
stood :  Yeas  :  Messrs.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Buckner,  of  Missouri ;  Chambers,  of  Maryland ; 
Clay,  of  Kentucky ;  Clayton,  of  Delaware ;  Dal- 
las of  Pennsylvania  5  Ewing,  of  Ohio ;  Foot,  of 
Connecticut;  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey; 
Hendricks,  of  Indiana ;  Holmes,  of  Maine ;  Jo- 
fliah  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana ;  Knight,  of  Rhode 


Island;  Naudain,  of  Delaware;  Poindezter,  of 
Mississippi;  Prentiss,  of  Vermont ;  Bobbins,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Robinson,  of  Illinois ;  Rug;gles, 
of  Ohio;  Seymour,  of  Vermont;  Silsbee^  of 
Massachusetts ;  Smith  (Gen.  Samuel),  of  Mary- 
land ;  Sprague,  of  Maine ;  Tipton,  of  Indiana 
Tomlinson,  of  Connecticut;  Waggaman,  of 
Louisiana;  Webster,  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania:  28.  Nats:  Messrs. 
Benton,  of  Missouri ;  Bibb,  of  Kentucky ;  Brown, 
of  North  Carolina ;  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey; 
Dudley,  of  New-York;  Ellis,  of  ^flssissippi ; 
Forsyth,  of  Georgia;  Grundy,  of  Tennessee; 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina ;  HUl,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Kane,  of  Illinois;  King,  of  Alabama; 
Mangum,  of  North  Carolina;  Marcy,  of  New- 
York;  Miller,  of  South  Carolina;  Moore,  of 
Alabama;  Tazewell,  of  Virginia;  Troup,  d 
Georgia;  Tyler,  of  Virginia;  Hugh  L.  White, 
of  Tennessee:  20. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES— BILL  FOR  THE 
RENEWED  CUABTEB  PASSED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
BEPBESENTAT1VE8. 

The  bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  contest,  quickly  passed  the 
House,  with  little  or  no  contest  at  alL  The 
session  was  near  its  end ;  members  were  wearied ; 
the  result  foreseen  by  eveiy  body — that  ihft 
bill  would  pass — the  veto  be  applied — ^and  tLo 
whole  question  of  charter  or  no  charter  go  before 
the  people  in  the  question  of  the  presidentlil 
election.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  bill  to  amend  it,  by  offcriiij: 
amendments,  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
offered  in  the  Senate ;  but  with  the  same  result 
in  one  House  as  in  the  other.  They  were  all 
voted  down  by  an  inexorable  majority ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  contest  was  political,  and 
relied  upon  by  one  party  to  bring  them  into 
power;  and  deprecated  by  -the  other  as  the 
flagrant  prostitution  of  a  great  moneyed  coriK>- 
ration  to  partisan  and  election  purposes.  Tlic 
question  was  soon  put;  and  decided  by  the  fol- 
lowing votes : 

Y£AS. — ^Messrs.  Adams,  C.  Allan,  H.  Allen, 
Allison.  AppletoiL  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Ashley 
Babcocki  Banks,  r^.  Barber,  J.  S.  Barbour,  Bar* 
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ringer,  Barstow.  L  C.  Bates,  Briggs,  Bncher, 
Bullard,  Burd^  Burges,  Choate,  Collier,  L.  CoDr 
diet,  S.  Condit,  E.  Cooke,  B.  Cooke,  Cooper, 
Corwrin,  Coulter,  Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creigh- 
ton,  Daniel,  J.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dewart, 
Doddridge,  Drayton,  Ellsworth,  G.  Evans,  J. 
Evans,  E.  Everett  H.  Everett,  Ford,  Gilmore, 
Grennell,  Hodges,  Beister,  Horn,  Hughes,  Hunt- 
ington, Ihrie,  IngersoU,  trvin,  Isacks,  Jenifer, 
Kendall,  H.  King,  Kerr,  Letcher,  Mann,  Marshall, 
Maxwell,  McCoy,  McDuflBie,McK.ennan,  Mercer, 
Milligan,'  Newton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher, 
Potts,  Randolph,  J.  Reed.  Root,  RusseL  Semmes, 
W.  B.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Slade,  Smith, 
Southard,  Spenoe,  Stanberry,  Stephens,  Stewart, 
Storrs,  Sutherland,  Taylor,  P.  Thomas,  Tomp- 
Idns,  Tracy,  Vance,  Verplanck,  Vinton,  Washing- 
ton, Watmough^  E.  Whittlesey,  F.  Whittlesey, 
E.  D.  White,  Wickliffe^  Williams,  Young.— IOC. 
Nays. — ^Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  Anderson, 
Archer,  J.  Bates,  Bcardsley,  Bell,  Bei]gen,  Be- 
thune,  James  Bliur,  John  Blair,  Bouck,  Bouldin, 
Branch,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chandler,  Chinn, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke.  Conner,  W.  R. 
Davis,  Dayan,  Doubleday,  Felder,  Fitzgerald, 
Foster,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Griffin,  T.  H.  HalL  W. 
Hall,  Hammons,  Harper,  Hawes.  Hawkins,  Hoff- 
man, Hogan,  Holian<^  Howard,  Hubbard,  Jarvis, 
Gave  Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Kennon,  A.  King,  J. 
King,  Lamar,  Leavitt,  L^mpte,  Lewis,  Lyon, 
Mardis,  Mason,  McCarty,  Mclntire,  McKay, 
Mitchell,  Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Pierson, 
Polk,  E.  C.  Reed,  Rencher,  Roane,  Soule,  Speight, 
Standifer,  F.  Thomas.  W.  Thompson,  J.  Thom- 
son, Ward,  Wardweli,  Wayne,  Weefcs,  Wheeler, 
C.  P.  White,  Wilde,  Worthingi»n.— 84. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

THE  VETO. 

The  act  which  had  passed  the  two  Houses  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  was  presented 
to  the  President  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and 
returned  by  him  to  the  House  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated, on  the  10th,  with  his  objections.  His 
first  objection  was  to  the  exclusive  privileges 
which  it  granted  to  corporators  who  had  already 
enjoyed  them,  the  great  value  of  these  privileges, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
them.    He  said : 

"  Every  monopoly,  and  all  exclusive  privileges, 
arc  granted  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which 
ought  to  receive  a  fair  equivalent.  The  many 
millions  which  this  act  proposes  to  bestow  on 
the  stockholders  of  the  existing  bank,  must  come 
direcUy  or  indirectly  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 


American  people.  It  is  due  to  them,  therefore, 
if  their  government  sell  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges,  that  they  should  at  least  exact  for 
them  as  much  as  they  are  worth  in  open  market. 
The  value  of  the  monopoly  in  this  case  may  be 
correctly  ascertained.  The  twenty-eight  millions 
of  stock  would  probably  be  at  an  advance  of 
fifty  per  cent,  and  command,  in  market,  at  least 
forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  present  loans.  The  present  value 
of  the  monopK)ly.  therefore,  is  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars,  and  tnis  the  act  proposes  to  sell  for 
three  millions,  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instal- 
ments of  $200,000  each. 

"  It  is  not  conceivable  how  the  present  stock- 
holders can  have  any  claim  to  the  special  favor 
of  the  government.  The  present  corporation 
has  enjoyed  its  monopoly  during  the  period 
stipulated  in  the  original  contract.  If  we  must 
have  such  a  corporation,  why  should  not  the 
government  sell  out  the  whole  stock,  and  thus 
secure  to  the  people  the  full  market  value  of 
the  privileges  granted  1  Why  should  not  Con- 
gress create  and  sell  the  twenty-eight  millions 
of  stock,  incorporating  the  purchasers  with  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  secured  in  this  act, 
and  putting  the  premium  upon  the  sales  into  the 
treasury? 

"  But  this  act  does  not  permit  competition  in 
the  purchase  of  this  monopoly.  It  seems  to  be 
predicated  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  present 
stockholders  have  a  prescriptive  right,  not  only 
to  the  favor,  but  to  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  appears  that  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  stock  is  held  by  foreigners,  and  the  residue 
is  held  by  a  few  hundred  of  our  citizens,  chiefly 
of  the  richest  class.  For  their  benefit  does  thia 
act  exclude  the  whole  American  people  from 
competition  in  the  purchase  of  this  monopoly, 
and  dispose  of  it  for  many  millions  less  than  it 
is  worth.  This  seems  Uie  less  excusable,  because 
some  of  our  citizens,  not  now  stockholders,  peti- 
tioned that  the  door  of  competition  might  be 
opened,  and  ofiered  to  take  a  charter  on  terms 
much  more  favorable  to  the  goverument  and 
country. 

"  But  this  proposition,  although  made  by  men 
whose  aggregate  wealth  is  believed  to  be  equal 
to  all  the  private  stock  in  the  existing  bank,  has 
been  set  aside,  and  the  bounty  of  our  govern- 
ment is  proposed  to  be  again  bestowed  on  the 
few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  stock,  and  at  this  moment  wield  the  power 
of  the  existing  institution.  I  cannot  perceive 
the  justice  or  policy  of  this  course.  K  our  gov- 
ernment must  sell  monopolies,  it  would  seem 
to  be  its  duty  to  take  nothing  less  than  their 
full  value ;  and  if  gratuities  must  be  made  once 
in  fifteen  or  twentv  years,  let  them  not  bo 
bestowed  on  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, nor  upon  a  designated  or  f^vor^  class  of 
men  in  our  own  country.  It  is  but  justice  and 
good  policy,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,  to  confine  our  favors  to  our  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  let  each  in  his  turn  enjoy  an  oppor 
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tiinity  to  profit  by  our  boanty.  In  the  bearings 
of  the  act  before  me  upon  these  points,  I  find 
ample  reasons  why  it  should  not  become  a  law." 

The  President  objected  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bank,  and  argued  against  the  force  of  pre- 
oedents  in  this  case,  and  against  the  applicabil- 
ity and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
fayor.  That  decision  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Maryland  branch,  and  sustained  it  upon  an  argu- 
ment which  carries  error,  in  point  of  fiu^  upon 
its  face.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was,  that 
the  bank  was  "  necessary  "  to  the  successful  con- 
ducting of  the  "  fiscal  operations  "  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  Congress  was  the  judge  of  that 
necessity.  Upon  this  ground  the  Maryland 
branch,  and  every  branch  except  the  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  without  the  constitu- 
tional warrant  which  the  court  required.  Con- 
gress had  given  no  judgment  in  favor  of  its 
necessity — bu*  the  contrary — a  judgment 
against  it :  for  after  providing  for  the  mother 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  branch  at  Wash- 
ington City,  the  establishment  of  all  other 
branches  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
bank  itself,  or  to  circumstances  over  which  Con- 
gress had  no  control,  as  the  request  of  a  State 
l^slature  founded  upon  a  subscription  of  2000 
shares  within  the  State — with  a  dispensation  in 
favor  of  substituting  local  banks  in  places  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  directors 
of  the  national  bank  should  agree.  All  this  was 
contained  in  the  fourteenth  fundamental  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  corporation — which 
says: 

"  The  directors  of  s«d  corporation  shall  es- 
tablish a  competent  office  of  discount  and  deposit 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  any  law  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  such  an  establish- 
ment :  also  one  such  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posit in  any  State  in  which  two  thousand  shares 
shall  have  been  subscribed  or  may  be  held,  when- 
ever, upon  application  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  Congress  may,  by  law,  require  the  same : 
Provided,  the  directors  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
bound  to  establish  such  office  before  the  whole  of 
the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  paid  up.  And  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit 
where  they  think  fit,  within  the  United  States 
or  the  territories  thereof  and  tc  commit  the 
management  of  the  said,  and  the  business  thereof, 
respectively  to  such  persons,  and  under  such  re- 
gulations, as  they  shall  deem  proper,  not  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  or  the  constitution  of  the 
bank.  Or,  instead  of  establishing  Inch  offices, 
U  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  sua 


corporation,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  any 
other  bank  or  banks,  to  be  first  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  any  place  or  places 
that  they  may  deem  safe  and  proper,  to  manage 
and  transact  the  business  proposed  aforesaid, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount ;  to  be 
managed  and  transacted  by  such  offices,  under 
9uch  agreements,  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  they  shall  deem  just  and  proper." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  fourteenth  funda- 
mental article  of  the  constitution  of  the  bank,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  corporation  in  establishing  its 
branches  was  in  accordance  with  this  article. 
They  placed  them  where  they  pleased — at  first 
governed  wholly  by  the  question  of  profit  and 
loss  to  itself— afterwards,  and  when  it  was  seea 
that  the  renewed  charter  was  to  be  resisted  by 
the  members  from  some  States,  governed  by  the 
political  consideration  of  creating  an  interest  to 
defeat  the  election,  or  control  the  action  of  the 
dissenting  members.    Thus  it  was  in  my  own 
case.    A  branch  in  St  Louis  was  refused  to  the 
application  of  the  business  community — establish- 
ed afterwards  to  govern  me.    And  thus,  it  is  seen 
the  Supreme  Court  was  in  error — ^that  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  *' necessity  '^  of 
branches  only  extended  to  one  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  as  for  the  bank  itself^  the  argument 
in  its  favor  and  upon  which  the  Supreme  Coun 
made  its  decision,  was  an  argument  which  made 
the  constitutionality  of  a  measure  dependent^  not 
upon  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but  upon 
the  opinion  of  Congress  for  the  time  being  upon 
the  question  of  the  '^ necessity"  of  a  particular 
measure — a  question  subject  to  receive  difierent 
decisions  from  Congress  at  difierent  times — 
which  actually  received  different  decisions   in 
1791, 1811,  and  1816:  and,  we  may  now  add 
the  decision  of  experience  since  1836 — during 
which  term  we  have  had  no  national  bank; 
and  the  fiscal  business  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  and  trading  business  of 
the  country,  has  been  carried  on  with  a  degree  of 
success  never  equalled  in  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  national  bank.    I,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  President  was  well  warranted  in  chal- 
lenging both  the  validity  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  obligatory  force  of  pre- 
cedents :  which  he  did,  as  follows : 

"It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bank,  that  its  constitutionality,  in  all  its  fea- 
tures, ought  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  pre- 
cedent, and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
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Ooort  To  this  condasion  I  cannot  asaent. 
Mere  precedence  is  a  dangerous  source  of  au- 
thority, and  should  not  be  regarded  as  deciding 
questions  of  constitutional  power,  except  where 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  States 
can  bo  considered  as  well  settled.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case  on  this  subject,  an  argument 
against  the  bank  might  be  based  on  precedent. 
One  Congress,  in  1791,  decided  in  favor  of  a 
bank ;  another,  in  181 1^  decided  against  it.  One 
Congress,  in  1815,  decided  against  a  bank ;  an- 
other, in  1816,  decided  in  its  favor.  Prior  to 
the  present  Congress,  therefore,  the  precedents 
drawn  from  that  source  were  equal.  If  we  re- 
port to  the  States,  the  expressions  of  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  opinions  against  the  bank 
have  been,  probably,  to  those  in  its  favor,  as  four 
to  one.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent,  there- 
fore, which,  if  its  authority  were  admitted,  ought 
to  weigh  in  favor  of  the  act  before  me. 

"If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  gov- 
ernment. The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  constitution.  Each  public  officer 
who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution, 
swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President  to 
deciae  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for 
passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  supreme 
judges,  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them 
for  judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges 
has  no  more  authority  over  Congress  than  the 
opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges ;  and 
on  that  point  the  President  is  independent  of 
both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must 
not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  Executive,  when  acting  in  their 
legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  in- 
fluence as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  de- 
serve. 

"But  in  the  case  relied  upon,  the  Supreme 
Oourt  have  not  decided  that  all  the  features  of 
this  corporation  are  compatible  with  the  consti- 
tution, ^t  is  true  that  the  court  have  said  that 
the  law  incorporating  the  bank  is  a  constitution- 
al exercise  of  power  by  Congress.  But  taking 
into  view  the  whole  opinion  of  the  court,  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  have  come  to  that 
conclusion,  I  understand  them  to  have  decided 
that,  inasmuch  as  a  bank  is  an  appropriate 
means  for  carrying  into  efifect  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  general  government,  therefore  the 
law  incorporating  it  is  in  accordance  with  that 
provision  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  ^  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carping 
those  powers  into  execution.'  Having  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  word  'necessary,'  in  the 
constitution,  means  *  needful,' '  requisite,' '  essen- 
tial,' ^  conducive  to,'  and  that  ^  a  bank '  is  a  con- 


venient, a  useful,  and  essential  instrument  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  government's  *  fiscal  operar 
tions^'  they  conclude  that  to  'use  one  must  bo 
withm  the  discretion  of  Congress ; '  and  that 
'  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  consti- 
tution.' *  But  *  say  they, '  where  the  law  is  not 
prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any 
of  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  government,  to 
undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  its 
necessitv,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread 
on  legislative  ground.' 

"  The  principle,  here  affirmed,  is,  that  the  '  de- 
gree of  its  necessity,'  involving  all  the  details  of  a 
banking  institution,  is  a  question  exclusively  tor 
legislative  consideration.  A  bank  is  constitu- 
tional ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature 
to  determine  whether  this  or  that  particular 
power,  privilege,  or  exemption,  is  '  necessary  and 
proper'  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its  du- 
ties to  the  government ;  and  from  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore, 
it  is  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress  ana 
the  President  to  decide  whether  the  particular 
features  of  this  act  are  *  necessary  and  proper,' 
in  order  to  enable  the  bank  to  perform,  conveni- 
ently and  efficiently,  the  public  duties  assigned 
to  it  as  a  fisod  agent,  and  therefore  constitution- 
al ;  or  unnecessary  and  improper,  and  therefore 
unconstitutional." 

With  regard  to  the  misconduct  of  the  institu- 
tion, both  in  conducting  its  business  and  in  re- 
sisting investigation,  the  message  spoke  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  disinterested  country  when 
it  said : 

"  Suspicions  are  entertained,  and  charges  are 
made,  of  gross  abuses  and  violations  of  its  charter. 
An  investigation  unwillingly  conceded,  and  so 
restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory,  discloses  enough  to 
excite  suspicion  and  alarm.  In  the  practices  of 
the  principal  bank,  partially  unveiled  in  the  ab- 
sence of  important  witnesses,  and  in  numerous 
charges  confidently  made,  and  as  yet  wholly 
uninvestigated,  there  was  enough  to  induce  a 
majority  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  a 
committee  which  was  selected  from  the  most 
able  and  honorable  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  recommend  a  suspension  of 
further  action  upon  the  bill,  and  a  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry.  As  the  charter  had  yet  four 
years  to  run,  and  as  a  renewal  now  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  busi- 
ness, it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  bank 
itself,  conscious  of  its  purity,  and  proud  of  its 
character,  would  have  withdrawn  its  application 
for  the  present,  and  demanded  the  severest  scru- 
tiny into  all  its  transactions.  In  their  declinmg 
to  do  so,  there  seems  to  be  an  additional  reason 
why  the  functionaries  of  the  government  should 
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proceed  with  less  haste,  and  more  cantion,  in 
the  renewal  of  their  monopoly." 

The  appearance  of  tho  veto  message  was  the 
signal  for  the  dcliyery  of  the  great  speeches  of 
tho  advocates  of  the  bank.  Thus  far  they  had 
held  back,  refraining  from  general  debate,  and 
limiting  themselves  to  brief  answers  to  current 
objections.  Now  they  came  forth  in  all  their 
strength,  in  speeches  elaborate  and  studied,  and 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  constitutionality 
and  expediency;  and  delivered  with  unusual 
warmth  and  vehemence.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Ewing 
of  Ohio,  thus  entered  tho  lists  for  tho  bank. 
And  why  these  speeches,  at  this  time,  when  it 
was  certain  that  speaking  would  have  no  effect 
in  overcoming  the  veto — ^that  the  constitutional 
majority  of  two  thirds  of  each  House  to  carry  it, 
so  &r  from  being  attainable,  would  but  little 
exceed  a  bare  majority  ?  The  reason  was  told 
by  the  speakers  themselves — ^fully  told,  as  an 
appeal  to  the  people — as  a  transfer  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  political  arena — to  the  election  fields, 
and  especially  to  the  presidential  election,  then 
impending,  and  within  four  months  of  its  con- 
summation— ^and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  This  was  plainly  told  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  opening  of  his  argument ; 
frightful  distress  was  predicted :  and  the  change 
of  the  chief  magistrate  was  presented  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  an  immense  calamity  on 
one  hand,  or  of  securing  an  inmiense  benefit  on 
the  other.    He  said : 

''It  is  now  certain  that,  without  a  change  in 
our  public  councils,  this  bank  will  not  be  con- 
tinued, nor  will  any  other  be  established,  which, 
according  to  the  general  sense  and  lan^iage  ot 
mankind,  can  be  entitled  to  the  name.  In  three 
years  and  nine  months  from  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  charter  of  the  bank  expires ;  within 
that  period,  therefore,  it  must  wind  up  its  con- 
cerns. It  must  call  in  its  debts,  withdraw  its 
bills  from  circulation,  and  cease  n*om  all  its  or- 
dinary operations.  All  this  is  to  be  done  in 
three  ^ears  and  nine  months ;  because,  although 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  charter  rendering  it 
lawful  to  use  the  corporate  name  for  two  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  ^et  this  is 
allowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  suits,  and  for 
the  sale  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  rank,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  The  whole  ac- 
tive business  of  the  bank,  its  custody  of  pub- 
lic deposits,  its  transfers  (H  public  moneys,  its 
dealing  in  exchange,  all  its  loans  and  discounts, 
anfl  all  its  issues  of  bills  for  civeolation,  must 


cease  and  determine  on  or  before  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1836 ;  and.  within  ihe  same  period,  its 
debts  must  be  collected,  as  no  new  contract  can 
be  made  with  it,  as  a  corporation,  for  the  re- 
newal of  loan&  or  discount  of  notes  or  bOls, 
after  that  time." 

Mr.  Senator  White  of  Tennessee,  seizing  upon 
this  open  entrance  into  the  political  arena  by 
the  bank,  thanked  Mr.  Webster  for  his  candor, 
and  summoned  the  people  to  the  combat  of  the 
great  moneyed  power,  now  openly  at  the  head 
of  a  great  political  party,  and  carrying  the  for- 
tunes of  that  party  in  the  question  of  its  own 
continued  existence.    He  sud : 

"  I  thank  the  senator  for  the  candid  avowal, 
that  unless  the  President  will  sign  sudb  a  char- 
ter as  will  suit  the  directors,  they  intend  to  in- 
terfere in  the  election,  and  endeavor  to  die^lace 
him.  With  the  same  candor  I  state  that,  after 
this  declaration,  this  charter  shall  never  oe  re> 
newed  with  my  consent 

"  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  as  it  is.  Immedi 
ately  before  the  election,  the  directors  i^ply  for 
a  charter,  which  they  think  the  President  at 
any  other  time  will  not  sign,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  compelling  him  to  sign  contrary  to 
his  judgment,  or  of  encountering  all  their  hos- 
tility in  the  canvass,  and  at  the  poUs.  Suppose 
this  attempt  to  have  succeeded,  and  the  President 
through  fear  of  his  election,  had  signed  this  char- 
ter, although  he  conscientiously  Mlieves  it  will 
be  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  who 
have  elected  him  to  preside  over  them,  and  pre- 
serve their  liberties,  so  &r  as  in  his  power. 
What  next?  Why,  whenever  the  charter  is 
likely  to  expire  hereafter,  they  will  come,  as 
they  do  nowj  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and 
compel  the  chief  magistrate  to  sign  such  a  duuter 
as  they  may  dictate,  on  pain  of  being  turned  out 
and  disgraced.  Would  it  not  be  fiu*  better  to 
gratify  this  moneyed  aristocracy,  lo  the  whole 
extent  at  once,  and  renew  their  charter  for  ever  7 
The  temptation  to  a  periodical  interferenoe  in 
our  elections  would  then  be  taken  away. 

"  Sir,  if.  under  these  cirumstances,  the  charter 
is  renewed^  the  elective  franchise  is  destroyed,  and 
the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  people  are 
delivered  over  to  this  moneyed  institution,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  discretion.  Against  this  I 
enter  my  solemn  protest" 

'  The  distress  to  be  brought  upon  the  country 
by  the  sudden  winding  up  of  the  bank,  the  sad- 
den calling  in  of  all  its  debts,  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  all  its  capital,  was  pathetically  dwelt 
upon  by  all  tho  speakers,  and  the  alarming  pic- 
ture thus  presented  by  Mr.  Clayton : 

"  I  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  coonfiy? 
All  thinking  men  must  now  admit  that,  as  the 
present  bank  must  dose  its  concerns  in  lees  than 
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four  years,  the  pecuniary  distress,  the  commer- 
cial embarrassments,  consequent  upon  its  de- 
struction, must  exceed  any  thing  which  has  ever 
been  known  in  our  history,  unless  some  other 
bank  can  he  established  to  relieve  us.  Eight 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  bank  capital,  belong- 
ing to  foreigners,  must  be  drawn  from  us  to 
Europe.  Seven  millions  of  the  capital  must  be 
paid  to  the  government,  not  to  be  loaned  again, 
but  to  remam,  as  the  President  proposes,  de- 
posited in  a  branch  of  the  treasury,  to  check  the 
issues  of  the  local  banks.  The  immense  avail- 
able resourses  of  the  present  institution,  amount- 
ing, as  appears  by  the  report  in  the  other  House, 
to  $82,057,483,  are  to  be  used  for  banking  no 
longer,  ana  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in 
notes  discounted,  on  personal  and  other  security, 
must  be  paid  to  the  bank.  The  State  banks 
must  pay  over  all  their  debts  to  the  expiring  in- 
stitution, and  curtail  their  discounts  to  do  so, 
or  resort,  for  the  relief  of  their  debtors,  to  the 
old  plan  of  emitting  more  paper,  to  be  bought 
up  by  speculators  at  a  heavy  discount." 

This  was  an  alarming  picture  to  present,  and 
especially  as  the  corporation  had  it  in  its  power 
to  create  the  distress  which  it  foretold — a  con- 
summation firightfully  realised  three  years  later 
— but  a  picture  equally  ui^ustifiable  and  gratu- 
itous. Two  years  was  the  extent  of  the  time, 
after  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  that  the  cor- 
poration had  accepted  in  its  charter  for  windmg 
up  its  business ;  and  there  were  now  four  years 
to  run  before  these  two  years  would  oommenoe. 
The  section  21,  of  the  charter,  provided  for  the 
contingency  thus : 

''  And  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  created, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  use  the  coporate  name,  style 
and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  suits  for  the 
final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the  afiairs 
and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  sale 
and  disposition  of  their  estate  real,  personal  and 
mixed :  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any 
other  maimer  whatever,  nor  for  a  period  exceeding 
two  years  after  the  expiration  of  said  term  of 
incorporation." 

Besides  the  two  years  given  to  the  institution 
after  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  was  perfect- 
ly well  known,  and  has  since  been  done  in  its 
own  case,  and  was  done  by  the  first  national 
bank,  and  may  be  by  any  expiring  corporation, 
that  the  directors  may  appoint  trustees  to  wind 
up  their  concerns ;  and  who  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  limited  time.  The  first  national  bank — 
that  which  was  created  in  1791,  and  expired  in 
1811 — had  no  two  years,  or  any  time  whatever, 
allowed  fbrwindiDg  up  its  affiura  after  the  exphra- 


tion  of  itachartei^-and  the  question  of  the  re- 
newal was  not  decided  until  within  the  last  days 
of  the  existence  of  its  charter — ^yet  there 
was  no  distress,  and  no  pressure  upon  its  debt- 
ors. A  trust  was  created ;  and  the  collection 
of  debts  conducted  ko  gently  that  it  is  not  yet 
finished.  The  trustees  are  still  at  work :  and 
within  this  year,  and  while  this  application  for  a 
renewed  charter  to  the  second  bank  is  going  on, 
they  announce  a  dividend  of  some  cents  on  the 
share  out  of  the  last  annual  collections ;  and  in- 
timate no  time  within  which  they  will  finish ; 
so  that  this  menace  of  distress  from  the  second 
bank,  if  denied  a  renewal  four  years  before  the 
expiration  of  its  charter,  and  four  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  two  years  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  was  entirely  gratuitous,  and  would  have 
been  wicked  if  executed. 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
the  bank  application,  and  spoke  with  great  ar- 
dor and  vehemence,  and  with  much  latitude  of 
style  and  topic — ^though  as  a  rival  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  it  was  considered  by  some,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  reserve  might  have  been  com- 
mendable. The  veto,  and  its  imputed  undue 
exerdse,  was  the  theme  of  his  vehement  decla- 
mation. Besides  discrediting  its  use,  and  de- 
nouncing it  as  of  monarchial  origin,  he  alluded  to 
the  popular  odium  brought  upon  Louis  the  16th 
by  its  exercise,  and  the  nickname  which  it  caused 
to  be  fastened  upon  him.    He  said : 

"The  veto  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
genius  of  representative  government.  It  is  to- 
tally irreconcilable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency 
of  measures,  as  well  as  their  constitutionality. 
It  is  a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed  from 
a  prerogative  of  the  British  King.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsolete, 
not  having  been  used  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  discussing  the  principles  of  tHeir  constitution^ 
in  the  national  convention,  the  veto  held  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  The  gay,  laughing  population 
of  Paris  bestowed  on  the  King  the  appellation  of 
Monsieur  Veto,  and  on  the  Queen  that  of  Madame 
Veto." 

Mr.  Benton  saw  the  advantage  which  this  de- 
nunciation and  allusion  presented,  and  made  re- 
lentless use  of  it.  He  first  vindicated  the  use 
and  origin  of  the  veto,  as  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the 
Romans,  and  its  exercise  always  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people;  and,  under  our  oonstita- 
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lion,  its  only  effect  to  refer  a  measure  to  the 
people,  for  their  consideration,  and  to  stay  its 
execution  until  the  people  could  pass  upon  it,  and 
to  adopt  or  reject  it  at  an  ensuing  Congress.  It 
was  a  power  eminently  just  and  proper  in  a  re- 
presentative government,  afld  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people;  and,  therefore, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  elected  by 
the  whole.  On  the  allusion  to  the  nickname  on 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  he  said : 

"  He  not  only  recollected  the  historical  inci- 
dent to  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had 
alluded,  but  also  the  character  of  the  decrees  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  16th  had  affixed 
his  vetoes.  One  was  the  decree  against  the  emi- 
grants, dooming  to  death  and  confiscation  of 
estate  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  should 
attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flying  from  the 
pike,  the  guillotine,  and  the  lamp-post.  The  other 
was  a  decree  exposing  to  death  the  ministers  of 
religion  who  could  not  take  an  oath  which  their 
consciences  repulsed.  To  save  tottering  age, 
trembling  mothers,  and  afirighted  children  from 
massacre — to  save  the  temples  and  altars  of  God 
from  being  stained  by  the  blood  of  his  minis- 
ters— were  the  sacred  objects  of  those  vetoes ; 
and  was  there  any  thing  to  justify  a  light  or  re- 
proachful allusion  to  them  in  the  American 
Senate  ?  The  King  put  his  constitutional  vetoes 
to  these  decrees ;  and  the  canaille  of  Saint  An- 
toine  and  Marceau — not  the  gay  and  laughing 
Parisians,  but  the  bloody  canaille^  instigated 
by  leaders  more  ferocious  than  themselves — ^be- 
gan to  salute  the  King  as  Monsieur  Veto,  and 
demand  his  head  for  the  guillotine.  And  the 
Queen,  when  seen  at  the  windows  of  her  prison, 
her  locks  pale  with  premature  white,  the  effect 
of  an  agonized  mind  at  the  ruin  she  witnessed, 
the  poissardes  saluted  her  also  as  Madame 
Veto ;  and  the  Dauphin  came  in  for  the  epithet 
of  the  Little  Veto.  All  this  was  terrible  in 
France,  and  in  the  disorders  of  a  revolution ;  but 
why  revive  their  remembrance  in  this  Congress, 
successor  to  those  which  were  accustomed  to 
call  this  king  our  great  ally  ?  and  to  compliment 
him  on  the  birth  of  that  chUd,  stigmatized  le  petit 
veto^  and  perishing  prematurely  under  the  mhu- 
manities  of  the  convention  infficted  by  the  hand 
of  Simon,  the  jailer?  The  two  elder  vetoes. 
Monsieur  and  Madame,  came  to  the  guillotine  in 
Paris,  and  the  young  one  to  a  death,  compared 
to  which  the  guillotine  was  mercy.  And  now, 
why  this  allusion  ?  what  application  of  its  moral  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  pointless ;  not  devoid  of  meaning 
and  practical  application.  We  have  no  bloody 
guillotines  here,  but  we  have  political  ones: 
sharp  axes  falling  from  high,  and  cutting  off 
political  heads !  Is  the  service  of  that  axe  in- 
voked here  upon  *  General  Andrew  Veto?'  If 
so,  and  the  invocation  should  be  successful,  then 
Andrew  Jackson,  like  Louis  16th,  will  cease  to 
be  in  any  body's  way  in  their  march  to  power.'' 


Mr.  Clay  also  introduced  a  fiible,  not  takea 
from  ^sop — that  of  the  cat  and  the  eagie — the 
moral  of  which  was  attempted  to  be  tamed 
against  him.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  relation  to  the  bank,  and  the 
conduct  of  his  fnends  since  in  '^ attacking"  the 
institution;  and  sud : 

^'  They  have  done  so ;  and  their  condition  now 
reminds  me  of  the  &ble  invented  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, of  the  Eagle  and  the  Cat^  to  demonstrate 
that  ^sop  had  not  exhausted  invention,  in  the 
construction  of  his  memorable  fiibles.  The  ea- 
gle, you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced,  from  his 
lofty  flight  in  the  air,  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to 
be  a  pig.  Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he  quick- 
ly felt  most  pain£illy  the  claws  of  the  cat  thrust 
deeply  into  his  sides  and  body.  Whilst  flying, 
he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed  pig,  and 
proposed  to  let  go  his  hold,  if  the  other  would 
let  him  alone.  No,  says  puss,  you  brought  me 
from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will  hold  fast 
to  you  until  you  carry  me  back ;  a  condition  to 
which  the  eagle  readily  assented;" 

Mr.  Benton  gave  a  poetical  commencement  to 
this  fiible  ^  and  said : 

''An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  height 
was — not  by  a  mousing  owL  but  by  a  pig  under 
a  jimpson  weed — not  hawked  and  killed,  but 
caught  and  whipt.  The  opening  he  thoupbt 
grand  j  the  conclusion  rather  bathotic.  The 
mistake  of  the  sharp-eyed  bird  of  Jove,  he 
thought  might  be  attributed  to  old  age  d'un- 
ming  the  si^t,  and  to  his  neglect  of  his  specta- 
cles that  morning.  He  was  rather  surprised  st 
the  whim  of  the  cat  in  not  choosing  to  fail,  see- 
ing that  a  cat  (unlike  a  politician  sometimes), 
always  falls  on  its  legs ;  but  concluded  it  w,\s  a 
piece  of  pride  in  puss,  and  a  wish  to  assimibte 
itself  still  closer  to  an  aeronaut ;  and  having  gone 
up  pendant  to  a  balloon,  it  would  come  down 
artistically,  with  a  parachute  spread  over  its 
head.  It  was  a  pretty  fable,  and  well  told ;  but 
the  moral — ^the  application  ?  .£sop  always  had 
a  moral  to  his  fable ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  his  im- 
puted continuator  in  this  particular,  though 
not  yet  the  rival  of  his  master  in  &buloiis  repu- 
tation, yet  had  a  large  sprinkling  of  practical 
sense;  and  never  wrote  or  spoke  without  a 
point  and  an  application.  And  now,  what  is 
the 'point  here?  And  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  not  left  that  to  be  inferred ;  he  has 
told  it  himsel£  Qeneral  Jackson  is  the  eagle ; 
the  bank  is  the  cat ;  the  parley  is  the  proposi 
tion  of  the  bank  to  the  President  to  sign  its 
charter,  and  it  will  support  him  for  the  presi- 
dency— if  not,  will  keep  his  claws  Btut^  in  his 
sides.  But,  Jackson,  different  from  the  eagl« 
with  his  cat,  will  have  no  compromise,  or  bar- 
gain with  the  bank.  One  or  the  otl^r  shall 
fall !  and  be  dashed  into  atoms  ! 

^^  Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  topics 
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Mr.  B.  came  to  the  matter  in  hand — ^the  debate 
on  the  bank,  which  had  only  commenced  on  the 
side  of  the  mends  of  that  institution  since  the 
return  of  the  veto  message.  Why  debate  the 
bank  question  now,  he  exclaimed,  and  not  de- 
bate it  before?  Then  was  the  time  to  make 
converts  j  now,  none  can  be  expected.  Why 
are  lips  unsealed  now,  which  were  silent  as  the 
grave  when  this  act  was  on  its  passage  through 
the  Senate  ?  The  senator  from  Kentucky  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  one  of  his  numerous  perora- 
tions, declared  that  he  expected  to  make  no 
converts.  Then,  why  speak  three  hours?  and 
other  gentlemen  speak  a  whole  day?  Why 
this  post  facto— post  mortem — ^thia  posthumous 
— debate  ? — ^The  deed  is  done.  The  bank  bill 
is  finished.  Speaking  cannot  change  the  minds 
of  senators,  and  make  them  reverse  their  votes ; 
still  less  can  it  change  the  President^  and  make 
him  recall  his  veto.  Then  why  speak?  To 
whom  do  they  speak?  With  what  object  do 
they  speak  ?  Sir !  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  impost 
facto  debate  is  not  for  the  Senate,  nor  the  Pres- 
ident, nor  to  alter  the  fate  of  the  bank  bill.  It  is 
to  rouse  the  officers  of  the  bank — ^to  direct  the  ef- 
forts of  its  mercenaries  in  their  designs  upon  the 
people— to  bring  out  its  stream  of  corrupting  influ- 
ence, by  inspiring  hope,  and  to  embody  all  its  re- 
cruits at  the  polte  to  vote  against  President  Jack- 
son. Without  an  avowal  we  would  all  know 
this;  but  we  have  not  been  left  without  an 
avowal.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster),  who  opened  yesterday,  commenced 
his  speech  with  showing  that  Jackson  must  be 
put  down  3  that  he  stood  as  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  the  bank  and  a  new  charter ;  and 
that  the  road  to  success  was  through  the  ballot 
boxes  at  the  presidential  election.  The  object 
of  this  debate  is  then  known,  confessed,  declared, 
avowed ;  the  bank  is  in  the  field ;  emisted  for 
the  war ;  a  battering  ram — the  catapuUa,  not 
of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  National  Republicans ; 
not  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  hostile  cities,  but 
to  beat  down  the  citadel  of  American  liberty; 
to  batter  down  the  rights  of  the  people ;  to  de- 
stroy a  hero  and  patnot ;  to  command  the  elec- 
tions, and  to  elect  a  Bank  President  by  dint  of 
bank  power. 

^  The  bank  is  in  the  field  (said  Mr.  B.),  a  com- 
batant, and  a  fearful  and  tremendous  one.  in  the 
presidential  election.  If  she  succeeds,  tnere  is 
an  end  of  American  liberty — an  end  (ff  the  re- 
public. The  forms  of  election  may  be  permitted 
for  a  while,  as  the  forms  of  the  consular  elec- 
tions were  permitted  in  Rome,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  republic ;  but  it  will  be  for  a  while, 
only.  The  President  of  the  bank,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  will  be  cousins,  and 
cousins  in  the  royal  sense  of  the  word.  They 
will  elect  each  other.  They  will  elect  their  suc- 
cessors ;  they  will  trani^nit  their  thrones  to  their 
descendants,  and  that  by  l^islative  construc- 
tion. The  great  Napoleon  was  decreed  to  be 
hereditary  emperor  by  virtue  of  the  22d  article 
of  ibe  constitution  of  the  republic    The  con- 
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servative  Senate  and  the  Tribunitial  Assembly 
made  him  emperor  by  construction;  and  the 
same  construction  which  was  put  upon  the  22d 
article  of  the  French  constitution  of  the  year 
Yin.  may  be  as  easily  placed  upon  the  'general 
welfare'  clause  in  tne  constitution  of  these 
United  States. 

<<The  Bank  is  in  the  field,  and  the  West,— 
the  Great  West,  is  the  selected  theatre  of  her 
operations.  There  her  terrors,  her  seductions, 
her  energies,  her  rewards  and  her  punishments, 
are  to  be  directed.  The  senator  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  opened  yesterday  with  a  picture  of  the 
ruin  in  the  West,  if  the  bank  were  not  rechar- 
tered;  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Clay,  wound  up  with  a  retouch  of  the  same  pic- 
ture to  day,  with  a  closeness  of  coincidence 
which  showed  that  this  part  of  the  battle 
ground  had  been  reviewed  in  company  by  the 
associate  generals  and  duplicate  senators.  Both 
agree  that  the  West  is  to  be  ruined  if  the  bank 
be  not  rechartered ;  and  rechartered  it  cannot 
be,  unless  the  veto  FVesident  is  himself  r^to^c/. 
This  is  certainly  candid.  But  the  gentlemen's 
candor  did  not  stop  there.  They  went  on  to  show 
the  modus  operandi;  to  show  how  the  ruin 
would  be  worked,  how  the  country  would  be  de- 
vastated,— ^if  Jackson  was  not  put  down,  and  the 
bank  rechartered.  The  way  was  this :  The  West 
owes  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  bank ;  the 
bank  will  sue  every  debtor  within  two  years  af- 
ter its  charter  expires ;  there  will  be  no  money  in 
the  oountiy  to  pay  the  judgments,  all  property 
will  be  sold  at  auction ;  the  price  of  all  property 
will  fall ;  even  the  ^wing  crops,  quite  up  to 
Boon's  Lick,  will  sink  m  value  and  lose  half  their 
price !  This  is  the  picture  of  ruin  now  drawn  by 
the  senator  frt>m  Massachusetts ;  these  the  words 
of  a  voice  now  pleading  the  cause  of  the  West 
agunst  JacksoiL  the  sound  of  which  voice  never 
happened  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  the  West  during 
the  late  war,  when  her  sons  were  bleeding  under 
the  British  and  the  Indians,  and  Jackson  was  pe- 
rilling life  and  fortune  to  save  and  redeem  her. 

^  This  is  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  West  if 
she  votes  for  Jackson;  and  by  a  plain  and  natu- 
ral inference,  she  is  to  have  her  reward  for  put- 
ting him  down  and  putting  up  another.  Thirty 
millions  is  the  bank  debt  in  the  West;  and 
these  thirty  millions  they  threaten  to  collect 
by  writs  of  execution  if  Jackson  is  re-elected ; 
but  if  he  be  not  elected,  and  somebody  else  be 
elected,  then  they  promise  no  forced  payments 
shall  be  exacted, — hardly  any  payment  at  all ! 
The  thirty  millions  it  is  pretended  will  almost 
be  forgiven ;  and  thus  a  bribe  of  thirty  millions 
is  deceitfully  ofiered  for  the  Western  vote, 
with  a  threat  of  punishment,  if  it  be  not  taken ! 
But  the  West,  and  especially  the  State  of  Ohio, 
is  aware  that  Mr.  Clay  does  not  use  the  bank 
power,  in  extending  charities — coercion  is  his 
mode  of  appeal-— and  when  President  Clay  and 
President  Biddle  have  obtained  their  double 
sway,  all  these  &ir  promises  will  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  B.  had  read  in  the  Roman  history  of  the 
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empire  being  put  up  to  sale;  he  had  read  of 
victorious  generals,  returning  from  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  loaded  with  oriental  spoil,  bidding 
in  the  market  for  the  consulship,  and  purchas- 
ing their  elections  with  the  wealth  of  conquered 
kingdoms ;  but  he  had  never  expected  to  wit- 
ness a  bid  for  the  presidency  in  this  young  and 
frte  republic.  He  thought  he  lived  too  early, — 
too  near  the  birth  of  the  republic, — ^while  every 
thing  was  yet  too  young  and  innocent^ — to  see 
the  American  presidency  put  up  at  auction. 
But  he  affirmed  this  to  be  the  case  now ;  and 
called  upon  every  senator,  and  every  auditor, 
who  had  heard  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
the  day  before,  or  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
on  that  day,  to  put  any  other  construction,  if 
they  could^  upon  this  seductive  offer  to  the 
West,  of  mdefinite  acoonunodation  for  thirty 
millions  of  debt,  if  she  would  vote  for  one  gen- 
tleman, and  the  threat  of  a  merciless  exaction 
of  that  debt,  if  she  voted  for  another  ? 

"  Mr.  B.  demanded'  how  the  West  came  to  be 
selected  by  these  two  senators  as  the  theatre  for 
the  operation  of  all  the  terrors  and  seductions  of 
the  bank  debt  ?  Did  no  other  part  of  the  country 
owe  money  to  the  bank?  Tesl  certainly,  fifteen 
millions  in  the  South,  and  twenty-five  millions 
north  of  the  Potomac.  Why  then  were  not  the 
North  and  the  South  included  in  the  fimcied 
fate  of  the  West?  Simply  because  the  presiden- 
tial election  could  not  be  affected  by  the  bank 
debt  in  those  quarters.  The  South  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed ;  and  the  terror,  or  seduction,  of  the 
payment,  or  non-payment,  of  her  bank  debt 
would  operate  nouing  there.  The  North  owed 
but  little,  compared  to  its  means  of  payment, 
and  the  presidential  election  would  turn  upon 
other  points  in  that  region*  The  bank  debt  was 
the  argument  for  the  West;  and  the  buik  and 
the  orators  had  worked  hand  in  hand,  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  use,  this  argument  Mr.  B.  then 
affirmed,  that  the  debt  hi^  been  created  for  the 
very  purpose  to  which  it  was  now  applied;  an 
electioneering,  political  purpose;  and  this  he 
proved  by  a  reference  to  authentic  documents. 

"  Mrst :  He  took  the  total  bank  debt,  as  it  ex- 
isted when  President  Jackson  first  brought  the 
bank  charter  before  the  view  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1829,  and  showed  it  to  be  $40,216,000; 
then  he  took  the  total  debt  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, being  $70,428^000 ;  and  thus  showed  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  millions  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years  and  tour  months.  This  great  increase 
had  occurred  since  the  President  had  delivered 
opinions  against  the  bank,  and  when  as  a  pru- 
dent, and  law  abiding  institution,  it  ought  to 
have  been  reducing  and  curtailing  its  business, 
or  at  all  events,  keeping  it  stationary.  He  then 
biiowed  the  annual  progress  of  this  increase,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  increase  was  &ster  and 
faster,  as  the  charter  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
its  termination,  and  the  question  of  its  renewal 
pressed  closer  and  closer  upon  the  people.  He 
showed  that  the  increase  the  first  year  after  the 
message  of  1829  was  four  millions  and  a  quarter ; 


in  the  second  year,  whkdi  was  last  year,  about 
nineteen  millions,  to  wit,  from  $44,052,000.  to 
$63,026  452 ;  and  the  increase  in  the  four  first 
months  of  the  present  year  was  nearly  five  mil- 
lions, being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  and 
a  quarter  a  month  since  the  bank  had  applied 
for  a  renewal  of  her  charter!  After  havinp: 
shown  this  enormous  increase  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  debt,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  show  where  it 
had  taken  place;  and  this  he  proved  to  be 
chiefiy  in  the  West,  and  not  merely  in  the  West, 
but  pnncipally  in  those  parts  oi  the  West  in 
which  the  presidential  election  was  held  to  be 
most  doubtful  and  criticaL 

^  He  began  with  the  State  of  Louisiana^  and 
showed  that  the  increase  there,  since  the  delivery 
of  the  message  of  1829,  was  $5,061,161;  in 
Kentucky,  that  the  increase  was  $3,009,838 ; 
that  m  Ohio,  it  was  $^079,207.  Here  was  an 
increase  of  ten  millions  in  three  critical  and 
doubtM  States.  And  so  on,  in  others.  Having 
shown  this  enormous  increase  of  debt  in  the 
West,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  show,  from  the  time 
and  circumstances  and  subsequent  events,  that 
they  were  created  for  a  political  purpose,  and 
had  already  been  used  by  the  ba^  with  that 
view.  He  then  recurred  to  the  two-and-twenty 
circulars,  or  writs  of  execution,  as  he  called 
them,  issued  against  the  South  and  West,  in 
January  and  February  last,  ordering  curtailments 
*of  all  debts,  and  the  supply  of  reinforcements  to 
the  Northeast  He  showed  that  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  bank  for  issuing  the  orders  of 
curtailments  were  fiilse;  that  she  was  not  de- 
prived of  public  deposits,  as  she  asserted ;  for 
she  then  had  twelve  millions,  and  now  has 
twelve  millions  of  these  deposits ;  that  she  was 
not  in  distress  for  money,  as  she  asserted,  for 
she  was  then  increasing  her  loans  in  other  quar- 
ters, at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  a 
month,  and  had  actually  increased  tnem  ten 
millions  and  a  hidf  from  the  date  of  the  first 
order  of  curtailment,  in  October,  1831,  to  the 
end  of  May,  1832 !  ner  reasons  then  assigned 
for  curtailing  at  the  Western  branches,  were 
false,  infamously  false,  and  were  proved  to  be  so 
by  her  own  returns.  The  true  reasons  were 
political :  a  foretaste  and  prelude  to  what  is  now 
threatened.  It  was  a  manoeuvre  fi)  press  the 
debtors — ^a  turn  of  the  screw  upon  the  borrow- 
ers— to  make  them  all  cry  out  and  join  in  the 
clamors  and  petitions  for  a  renewed  charter! 
This  was  the  reason,  this  the  object ;  and  a  most 
wanton  and  cruel  sporting  it  was  with  the  pro- 
perty and  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  debtors. 
The  overflowing  of  the  river  at  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati,  gave  the  bank  an  opportunity  of 
showing  its  gracious  condescension  in  the  tem- 
porary and  slight  relaxation  of  her  orders  at 
those  places ;  but  there,  and  every  where  else  in 
the  West,  the  screw  was  turned  far  enough  to 
make  tiie  screams  of  the  victims  reach  their  re- 
presentatives in  Congress.  In  Mobil^  alone, 
half  a  million  was  curtailed  out  of  a  nulhon  and 
a  half;  at  every  other  branch,  curtailments  uxb 
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going  on ;  and  all  this  for  political  effect,  and  to 
be  followed  up  by  the  electioneering  fabrication 
that  it  16  the  effect  of  the  veto  message.  Yes ! 
the  yeto  message  and  President,  are  to  be  held 
np  as  the  cause  of  these  curtailments,  which 
have  been  going  on  for  half  a  year  past ! 

'*  Connected  with  the  creation  of  this  new 
debt,  was  the  establishment  of  several  new 
branches,  and  the  promise  of  many  more.  In- 
stead of  remaining  stationaiT,  and  awuting  the 
action  of  Congress,  the  bank:  showed  itself  de- 
termined to  spread  and  extend  its  business,  not 
only  in  debts,  but  in  new  branches.  Nashville, 
Natchez,  St  Louis,  were  favored  with  branches 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  New-Tork  had  the  same 
&vor  done  her ;  and,  at  one  of  these  (the  branch 
at  Utica\  the  Senate  could  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity to  the  federal  government  which  occasioned 
it  to  be  established,  and  which  necessity,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  sufficient  to 
overturn  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a  State : 
the  Senate  could  judge  of  this  necessity,  from 
the&ct  that  twenty-five  dollars  is  rather  a  large 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Trea- 
surer, and  that,  at  the  last  returns,  the  federal 
deposit  was  precisely  two  dollars  ana  fifty  cents ! 
This  extension  of  branches  and  increase  of  debt, 
at  the  approaching  termination  of  the  charter, 
was  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  bank 
to  be  rechartered  at  all  hazards.  It  was  done 
to  create  an  interest  to  carry  her  through,  in 
spite  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Numerous  pro- 
mises for  new  branches,  is  another  trick  of^the 
same  kind.  Thirty  new  branches  are  said  to  be 
in  contemplation,  and  about  three  hundred  vil- 
lages have  been  induced  each  to  believe  that  it- 
eelf  was  the  favored  spot  of  location ;  but,  always 
upon  the  condition,  well  understood,  that  Jack- 
son should  not  be  re-elected,  ana  that  they 
should  elect  a  representative  to  vote  for  the  re- 
charter. 

^  Mr.  B.,  having  shown  when  and  why  thfs 
Western  debt  was  created,  examined  next  into 
the  alleged  necessity  for  its  prompt  and  rigorous 
collection,  if  the  charter  was  not  renew^ ;  he 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  necessity  in 
point  of  law.  He  affirmed  that  the  bank  could 
take  as  much  lime  as  she  pleased  to  collect  her 
debts,  and  could  be  Just  as  gentle  with  her 
debtors  as  she  chose.  All  that  she  had  to  do 
was  to  convert  a  few  of  her  directors  into  trus- 
tees, as  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
done,  the  affairs  of  which  were  wound  up  so 
gently  that  the  country  did  not  know  when  it 
ended.  Mr.  B.  appealed  to  what  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  ba^  authority  on  this  point:  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clay),  not  in  his  speech  against  renewing 
the  bank  charter,  in  1811,  but  in  his  report  of 
that  year  against  allowing  it  time  to  wind  up  its 
affairs.  The  bank  then  asked  time  to  wind  up 
its  affairs ;  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  country 
vf ould  be  ruined,  if  time  was  not  allowed ;  but 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  then  answered  that 
cry,  by  referring  the  bank  to  its  common  law 


right  to  constitute  trustees  to  wind  up  its  afiurs. 
The  Congress  acted  upon  the  suggestion  by  re- 
fusing the  time ;  the  bank  acted. upon  the  sug- 
gestion by  appointing  trustees;  the  debtors 
hushed  their  cries,  and  the  public  never  heard  of 
the  subject  afterwards.  The  pretext  of  an  un- 
renewed charter  is  not  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  bank  to  the  pressure  of  Western  debtors. 
Look  at  Cincinnati !  what  but  a  determination 
to  make  its  power  felt  and  feared  occasioned  the 
pressure  at  that  place?  And  will  that  disposi- 
tion ever  be  wanting  to  such  an  institution  as 
that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ? 

^  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  changed  his 
opinion  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank ; 
but  has  he  changed  it  about  the  l^ality  of  the 
trust?  If  he  has  not,  he  must  surrender  his 
alarms  for  the  ruin  of  the  West;  ff  he  has,  the 
law  itself  is  unchanged.  The  bank  may  act 
under  it ;  and  if  she  does  not,  it  is  because  she 
will  not ;  and  because  she  chooses  to  punish  the 
West  for  refusing  to  support  her  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  What  then  becomes  of  all  this 
cry  about  ruined  fortunes,  fallen  prices,  and  the 
\osB  of  growing  crops  1  All  imagmation  or  cruel 
tyranny  I  The  bank  debt  of  the  West  is  thirty 
millions.  She  has  six  years  to  pay  it  in ;  and, 
at  all  events,  he  that  cannot  pay  m  six  years, 
can  hardly  do  it  at  all.  Ten  nullions  are  in  bills 
of  exchange ;  and,  if  they  are  real  bills,  they  will 
be  payable  at  maturity,  in  ninety  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days ;  if  not  real  bills,  but  disguised 
loans,  drawing  interest  as  a  debt,  and  premium 
as  a  biU  of  exchange,  they  are  usurious  and  void, 
and  may  be  vacated  in  any  upri^t  court. 

"But,  the  great  point  for  the  West  to  fix  its 
attention  upon  is  the  fact  that  once  in  every  ten 
years,  the  capital  of  this  debt  is  paid  in  annual 
interest ;  and  that,  after  paying  the  capital  many 
times  over  in  interest,  the  principal  will  have  to 
be  paid  at  last  The  sooner,  then,  the  capital  is 
paid  and  interest  stopped,  the  better  for  the  coun- 
try. 

**  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  dilated  large- 
ly upon  the  withdrawal  of  bank  capital  from 
the  West  Mr.  B.  showed,  from  the  oank  doc- 
uments, that  they  had  sent  but  938,000  dol- 
lars of  capital  there ;  that  the  operation  was  the 
other  way,  a  ruinous  drain  of  capital,  and  that 
in  hard  money,  from  the  West.  He  went  over 
the  tables  which  showed  the  annual  amount  of 
these  drains,  and  demonstrated  its  ruinous  na- 
ture upon  the  South  and  West  He  showed  the 
tendency  of  all  branch  bank  paper  to  flow  to  the 
Northeast,  the  necessity  to  redeem  it  annually 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  inevitable  result,  that  the  West  would  even* 
tually  be  left  without  either  hard  money,  or 
branch  bank  paper. 

'^Mr.  Clay  nad  attributed  all  the  disasters  of 
the  late  war,  especially  the  surrender  of  Detroit 
and  the  Bladensburg  rout,  to  the  want  of  this 
bank.  Mr.  B.  asked  if  bank  credits,  or  bank 
advances,  could  have  inspired  courage  into  the 
bosom  01  the  unhappy  old  man  who  had  been 
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the  cause  of  the  surrender  of  Detroit  ?  or,  could 
have  made  those  fight  who  could  not  be  inspired 
by  the  view  of  their  capitol,  the  presence  of  their 
President,  and  the  near  proximity  of  their  fami- 
lies and  firesides  ?  Andrew  JacKSon  conquered 
at  New  Orleans,  without  money,  without  arms, 
without  credit — aye,  without  a  bank.  He  got 
even  his  flints  from  the  pirates.  He  scouted  the 
idea  of  brave  men  being  produced  by  the  bank. 
If  it  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  a  burthen 
upon  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  was  now, 
at  this  hour,  a  burthen  upon  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  an  obstade  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt.  It  had  procured  a  payment  of 
six  millions  of  the  public  debt  to  be  delayed, 
from  July  to  October,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  merchants  could  not  pay  their  bonds,  when 
these  bonds  were  now  paid,  and  twelve  millions  of 
dollars — ^twice  the  amount  intended  to  have  been 
paid — lies  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  to  be  used  by 
her  in  beating  down  the  veto  message,  the  author 
of  the  message,  and  all  who  share  his  opinions. 
The  bank  was  not  only  a  burthen  upon  the 
hands  of  the  government  now,  but  had  been  a 
burthen  upon  it  in  three  years  after  it  started — 
when  it  would  have  stopped  payment,  as  alf 
America  knows^  in  April  I8I9,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  use  of  eight  millions  of  public  deposits, 
and  the  seasonable  arrival  of  wagons  loaded  with 
specie  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

"  Mr.  B.  defended  the  old  banks  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  from  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  cast  upon  them.  They  had  aided  the 
government  when  the  Northern  bankers,  who 
now  scoff  at  them,  refused  to  advance  a  dollar. 
They  had  advanced  the  money  which  enabled 
the  warriors  of  the  West  to  go  forth  to  battle. 
They  had  crippled  themselves  to  aid  their  gov- 
ernment. After  the  war  they  resumed  specie 
payments,  which  had  been  suspended  with  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures,  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend all  their  means  in  aia  of  the  national  strug- 
gle. This  resumption  was  made  practicable  by 
the  Treasury  deposit,  in  the  State  institutions. 
They  were  withdravrn  to  give  capital  to  the 
branches  of  the  great  monopoly,  when  first  extend- 
ed to  the  West.  These  branches,  then,  produc- 
ed again  the  draining  of  the  local  bsuiks,  which 
they  had  Toluntarily  suffered  for  the  sake  of 

Cmment  during  the  war.  They  had  sacri- 
their  interests  and  credit  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  national  treasury — ^and  the  treasu- 
ry surrendered  them,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  national 
bank.  They  stopped  payment  under  the  pres- 
sure and  extortion  of  the  new  establishments, 
introduced  against  the  consent  of  the  people  ana 
legislatures  of  the  Western  States.  The  paper 
of  the  Western  banks  depreciated — the  stock  of 
the  States  and  of  individual  stockholders  was 
sacrificed — the  countiy  was  filled  with  a  spu- 
rious currency,  by  the  course  of  an  institution 
which,  it  was  pretended,  was  established  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  thus  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
banks,  and  foreigners  and  non-residents  were  fat- 


tened on  their  spoils.  They  were  stripped  of 
their  specie  to  pamper  the  imperial  bank.  Thvy 
fell  victims  to  their  patriotism,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  bank ;  and  it  was 
uigust  and  unkind  to  reproach  them  with  a  fate 
which  their  patriotism,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  federal  bank  brought  upon  them. 

"Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  rebuked  the 
President  for  his  allusion  to  the  manner  ^i  which 
the  bank  charter  had  been  pushed  through  Con- 
gress, pending  an  unfinished  investigation,  reluc- 
tantly conceded.  Mr.  B.  demanded  if  that  wss 
not  true?  He  asked  if  it  was  not  wrong  to  push 
the  charter  through  in  that  manner,  and  if  the 
President  had  not  done  right  to  stop  it,  to  balk 
this  hurried  process,  and  to  give  the  people  time 
for  consideration  and  enable  them  to  act?  He 
had  only  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
Gcmgress  and  the  people,  but  had  not  recom- 
mended immediate  l^slation,  before  the  subject 
had  been  canvassed  li^fore  the  nation.  It  was  a 
gross  perversion  of  his  messages  to  quote  tiiesn 
in  favor  of  immediate  decision  without  previous 
investigation.  He  was  not  evading  the  question. 
The  veto  message  proved  that.  He  sought  time 
for  the  people,  not  for  himself^  and  in  that  he 
coincided  with  a  sentiment  lately  expressed  bj 
the  senator  himself  ^from  Kentucky)  at  Cincin- 
nati ;.  he  was  ooinddmg  with  the  example  of  the 
British  pariiament,  which  had  not  yet  decided 
the  question  of  rechartering  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  had  just  raised  an  extraordinarr 
committee  of  thirty-one  members  to  examine 
the  bank  through  all  her  departments ;  and,  what 
was  much  more  material,  he  had  coincided  with 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  in  preventing  an  expiring  minority 
Congress  from  usurping  the  powers  and  ri^ts 
of  &eir  successors.  The  President  had  not 
evaded  the  question.  He  had  met  it  fully..  H« 
might  have  said  nothing  about  it  in  his  messages 
of  1829,  '30,  and  '31.  He  micht  have  remained 
silent,  and  had  the  support  of  ooth  parties ;  bui 
the  safetv  and  interest  of  the  country  required 
the  people  to  be  awakened  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject.  He  had  waked  them  un ;  and 
now  that  they  are  awake,  he  has  secured  them 
time  for  consideration.    Is  this  evasion  ? 

^'Messrs.  C.  and  W.  had  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent for  objecting  to  foreign  stockholders  in  the 
Bank  ofthe  United  States.  Mr.  B.  maintained  the 
solidity  of  the  objection,  and  exposed  the  fudhty 
ofthe  argument  ursed  by  the  duplicate  senators. 
They  had  asked  if  foreigners  did  not  hold  stock 
in  road  and  canal  companies  ?  Mr.  B.  said,  yes ! 
but  these  road  and  canal  companies  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  bankers  of  the  United  States !  The 
foreign  stockholders  in  this  bank  were  the  bank- 
ers of  the  United  States.  They  held  its  moneys ; 
they  collected  its  revenues ;  they  almost  con- 
trolled its  finances ;  they  were  to  give  or  with- 
hold aid  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  and,  it  might 
be,  a^dnst  their  own  government.  Was  the 
United  States  to  depend  upbn  foreigners  in  a 
point  so  material  to  our  existence  ?    The  bank 
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was  a  national  institution.  Ought  a  national  in- 
stitution to  be  the  private  property  of  aliens? 
It  was  called  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
ought  it  to  be  the  bank  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  Great  Britain?  The  senator  from  Kea- 
tucky  had  onoe  ol^ected  to  foreign  stockholders 
himself.  He  did  this  in  his  speech  against  the 
bank  in  1811 ;  and  although  he  had  revoked  the 
constitutional  doctrines  of  that  speech,  he  [Mr. 
B.]  never  understood  that  he  had  revoked  the 
sentiments  then  expressed  of  the  danger  of  cor- 
ruption in  our  councils  and  elections,  if  foreigners 
wielded  the  moneyed  power  of  our  coimtry.  He 
told  us  then  that  the  power  of  the  purse  conunand- 
cd  that  of  the  sword — and  would  he  commit  both 
to  the  hands  of  foreigners?  All  the  lessons  of 
history,  said  Mr.  B.,  admonish  us  to  keep  dear  of 
r)roign  influence.  The  most  dangerous  mfluence 
from  foreignersis  through  money.  The  corruption 
of  orators  and  statesmen,  is  the  ready  way  to 
poison  the  councils,  and  to  betray  the  interest  of 
a  country.  Foreigners  now  own  one  fourth  of 
this  bank;  they  may  own  the  whole  of  it! 
What  a  temptation  to  them  to  engage  in  our 
elections !  By  carrying  a  President,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress,  to  suit  themselves,  they  not 
only  become  masters  of  the  moneyed  power,  but 
also  of  the  political  power,  of  this  republic. 
And  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  British  stock- 
holders are  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  this  elec- 
tion ?  that  they,  and  their  agents,  can  see  with 
indifference,  the  re-election  oi  a  man  who  may 
dL^ppoint  their  hopes  of  fortune,  and  whose 
achievement  at  New  Orleans  is  a  continued  me- 
mento of  the  most  smial  defeat  the  arms  of  Eng^ 
iand  ever  sustained? 

'^  The  President,  in  his  message,  had  charac- 
terized the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  bank  as  ^  a 
monopoly.'  To  this  Mr.  Webster  had  taken 
exception,  and  ascended  to  the  Greek  root  of 
the  word  to  demonstrate  its  true  signification, 
and  the  incorrectness  of  the  President's  applici^ 
tion.  Mr.  B.  defended  the  President's  use  of 
the  term,  and  said  that  he  would  give  authority 
too,  but  not'  Greek  authority.  He  would  as- 
cend, not  to  the  Greek  root,  but  to  the  Englidi 
test  of  the  word,  and  show  that  a  whig  baronet 
had  applied  the  term  to  the  Bank  of  England 
with  stUl  more  offensive  epithets  thui  any  the 
President  had  used.  Mr.  B.  then  read,  and 
oommetfted  upon  several  passages  of  a  roeech  of 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  against  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  En^and,  in  which  the  term  monopoly 
was  repeatedly  applied  to  that  bank ;  and  other 
terms  to  display  ite  dangerous  and  odious  char- 
ter. In  one  of  the  passages  the  whig  baronet 
said :  '  The  bank  has  been  supported,  and  is  still 
supported^  by  the  fear  and  terror  which,  by  the 
means  of  its  monopoly,  it  has  had  the  power  to 


inspire.'  In  another,  he  said :  *  I  consider  the 
power  given  by  the  monopoly  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  all  other  despotic  power,  which  corrupts 
the  despot  as  much  as  it  corrupts  the  slave ! ' 
In  a  third  passage  he  said :  'Whatever  langiiage 


the  private  bankers  may  feci  themselves  bound 
to  hold,  he  could  not  believe  they  had  any  sat- 
isfaction in  remaining  subject  to  a  power  which 
might  destroy  them  at  any  moment'  In  a 
fourth :  '  No  man  in  France  was  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  Bastilc  while  it  existed ;  yet  when 
it  fell,  it  canie  down  amidst  the  universal  accla- 
mations of  the  nation ! ' 

''Here,  continued  Mr.  B.,  is  authority,  Eng- 
lish authority,  for  calling  the  British  bank  in 
England  a  monopoly ;  and  the  British  bank  in 
America  is  copied  from  it  Sir  Wm.  Pulteney 
goes  fiirther  than  President  Jackson.  He  says, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  rules  by  fear  and 
terror.  He  calls  it  a  despot,  and  a  corrupt  des- 
pot He  speaks  of  the  slaves  corrupted  by  the 
bank ;  by  whom  he  doubtless  means  the  nomi- 
nal debtors  who  have  received  ostensible  loans, 
real  douceurs — ^never  to  be  I'epaid,  except  in 
dishonorable  services.  He  considers  the  praises 
of  the  country  bankers  as  the  unwilling  homage 
of  the  weak  and  helpless  to  the  corrupt  and 

SwerfuL  He  assimilates  the  Bank  of  England, 
'  the  terrors  which  it  inspires,  to  the  old  Bas- 
tue  in  France,  and  anticipates  tne  same  burst  of 
emancipated  joy  on  the  fall  of  the  bank,  which  was 
heard  in  France  on  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  And 
is  he  not  right?  And  may  not  everv  word  of 
his  invective  be  applied  to  the  British  bank  in 
America,  and  find  its  appropriate  application  in 
well-known,  and  incontestable  facts  nere  ?  Well 
has  he  likened  it  to  the  Bastile;  well  will  the 
term  apply  in  our  own  country.  Great  is  the 
fear  and  terror  now  inspired  by  this  bank.  Si- 
lent are  millions  of  tongues,  under  its  terrors, 
which  are  impatient  for  the  aownfall  of  the  mon- 
ument of  despotism,  that  they  may  break  forth 
into  joy  and  thauKsgiving.  The  real  Bastile 
was  terrible  to  all  France ;  the  figurative  Bas- 
tile is  terrible  to  all  America;  but  above  all  to 
the  West)  where  the  duplicate  senators  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Massachusetts,  have  pointed  to  the 
reign  of  terror  that  is  approaching,  and  drawn 
up  the  victims  for  an  anticipated  immolation. 
But,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  this  is  the  month  of 
July ;  a  month  auspicious  to  liberty,  and  fktal 
to  Bastiles.  Our  dependence  on  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  ceased  in  the  month  of  Julv ;  the 
Bastile  in  France  fell  in  the  month  of  July  i 
Charles  X.  was  chased  from  France  by  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July ;  and  the  veto  message, 
which  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  against 
the  British  bank,  originated  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  and  is  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the 
American  Bastile,  and  the  end  of  despotism. 
The  time  is  auspicious ;  the  work  will  go  on ; 
down  with  the  British  bank ;  down  with  the 
Bastile ;  away  with  the  tyrant,  will  be  the  pa- 
triotic cry  of  Americans ;  and  down  it  will  eo. 

"The  duplicate  senators,  said  Mr.  B.,  have 
occupied  themselves  with  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  of  the  obligation  of  his  oath  in  con^ 
struing  the  constitution  for  himself.  They  also 
think  that  the  President  ought  to  be  bound,  the 
Congress  ought  to  be  bound,  to  take  the  constV* 
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tution  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  deal  out 
to  them !  If  so,  why  take  an  oath  ?  The  oath 
is  to  bind  the  conscience,  not  to  enlighten  the 
head.  Every  officer  takes  the  oath  for  himself; 
the  President  took  the  oath  for  himself;  admin- 
istered by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  not  to  the 
Chief  Justice.  He  bound  himself  to  observe 
the  constitution,  not  the  Chief  Justice's  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution ;  and  his  message 
is  in  conformity  to  his  oath.  This  is  the  oath  of 
duty  and  of  right.  It  is  the  |)ath  of  Jefferson, 
also,  who  has  lud  it  down  in  his  writings, 
that  each  department  judges  the  constitution 
for  itself,  and  that  the  President  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  Supreme 
Court  is  of  the  President. 

^*The  senators  from  Kentucky  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  not  only  attacked  the  President's 
idea  of  his  own  independence  in  construing  the 
constitution,  but  also  the  construction  he  has 
put  upon  it  in  reference  to  this  bank.  They 
,deny  its  correctness,  and  enter  into  argument 
to  disprove  it,  and  have  oven  quoted  authorities 
which  may  be  quoted  on  botn  sides.  One  of 
the  senators,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
might  have  spared  lus  objection  to  the  President 
on  this  point.  He  happened  to  think  the  same 
way  once  himself;  and  while  all  will  accord  to 
him  the  right  of  changing  for  himself  few  will 
allow  him  the  privilege  of  rebuking  others  for 
not  keeping  up  with  him  in  the  rigadoon  dance 
of  changeable  opinions. 

"The  President  is  assailed  for  showing  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  West,  which  is 
made  by  this  bank.  How  assailed  7  With  any 
documents  to  show  that  he  is  in  error  ?  No ! 
not  at  all !  no  such  document  exists.  The 
President  is  right,  and  the  fact  goes  to  a  £ur 
^eater  extent  than  is  stated  in  his  message. 
He  took  the  dividend  profits  of  the  bank, — the 
net,  and  not  the  gross  profits ;  the  latter  is  the 
true  measure  of  the  burthen  upon  the  people. 
The  aimual  drun  for  net  dividends  from  the 
West,  is  $1,600,000.  This  is  an  enormous  tax. 
But  the  gross  profits  are  still  larger.  Then 
there  is  the  specie  drain,  which  now  exceeds 
three  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Then 
there  is  the  annual  mortgage  of  the  growing 
crop  to  redeem  the  fictitious  and  usurious  bills 
of  exchange  which  are  now  substituted  for  ordi- 
nary loans,  and  which  sweeps  off  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  tne  South  and  West  to  the  North- 
eastern cities. — ^The  West  is  ravaged  by  this 
bank.  New  Orleans,  especially,  is  ravaged  by 
it ;  and  in  her  impoverishment,  the  whole  West 
suffers ;  for  she  is  thereby  disabled  from  giving 
adequate  prices  for  Western  produce.  Mr.  B. 
declared  that  this  British  bank,  in  his  opinion, 
had  done,  and  would  do,  more  pecuniary  dam- 
age to  New  Orleans,  than  the  British  army 
would  have  done  if  they  had  conquered  it  in 
1815.  He  verified  this  opinion  by  referrmg  to 
the  immense  dividend  upwards  of  half  a  million 
a  year,  drawn  from  tne  branch  there ;  the  im- 
mense amounts  of  specie  drawn  from  it;  the 


produce  carried  off  to  meet  the  domestic  bUla 
of  exchange ;  and  the  eight  and  a  half  milliana 
of  debt  existing  there,  of  whidi  five  milliona 
were  created  in  the  huBt  two  years  to  answer 
electioneering  purposes,  and  the  collection  d 
which  must  paralyze,  for  years,  the  growth  of 
the  city.  From  mrther  damage  to  New  Or- 
leans, the  veto  message  would  save  that  great 
city.  Jackson  would  be  her  saviour  a  second 
time.  He  would  save  her  from  the  British  bank 
as  he  had  done  from  the  British  army ;  and  if 
any  federal  bank  must  be  there,  let  it  be  an  in- 
dependent one;  a  separate  and  distinct  bank, 
which  would  save  to  that  city,  and  to  the  YaUey 
of  the  Mississippii,  of  which  it  was  the  gr^t  and 
cherished  emporium,  the  command  of  tiieir  own 
moneyed  system,  the  regulation  of  their  own 
oonmieroe  and  finances,  and  the  accommodation 
of  their  own  citizens. 

^^Mr.  B.  addressed  himself  to  the  Jackson 
bank  men,  present  and  absent.  They  might 
continue  to  be  for  a  bank  and  for  Jackson ;  but 
they  could  not  be  for  this  bank,  and  for  Jack- 
son. This  bank  is  now  the  open,  as  it  long 
has  been  the  secret  enemy  of  Jadcson.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  wielding  ail 
its  own  money— wielding  even  the  revenues 
and  the  credit  of  the  Union — ^wielding  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  half  of  which  were  intended 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  creditors  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  but  which  the  bank  has  retained 
to  itself  by  a  false  representation  in  the  pre- 
tended behalf  of  the  merchants.  AH  this  mon- 
eyed power,  with  an  organization  which  per- 
vades the  continent)  working  eveiy  where  with 
unseen  hands,  is  now  operating  against  the 
President ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  favor 
of  this  power  and  also  in  favor  of  him  at  the 
same  time.  Choose  ye  between  them  !  To 
those  who  think  a  bank  to  be  indispensable, 
other  alternatives  present  themselves.  Th^r 
are  not  bound  nor  wedded  to  this.  New  Amer^ 
ican  banks  may  be  created.  Read^  sir,  Henry 
Pamell.  See  his  invincible  reasonmr,  and  in- 
disputable facts,  to  show  that  the  Bank  of  £ng^ 
land  is  too  powerful  for  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain !  Study  his  plan  for  breaking  up  that 
eigantic  institution,  and  establishing  three  or 
four  independent  banks  in  its  place,  which 
would  be  so  much  less  dangerous  to  liberty, 
and  so  much  safer  and  better  for  the*  people. 
In  these  alternatives,  the  friends  of  Jackson, 
who  are  in  favor  of  national  banks,  may  find 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  without  a 
sacrifice  of  their  principles,  and  without  com- 
mitting the  suicidid  solecism  of  fighting  against 
him  while  professing  to  be  for  him. 

"Mr.  B.  addressed  hunself  to  the  West— the 
great,  the  generous,  the  brave,  l^e  patriotic,  the 
devoted  West.  It  was  the  selected  field  of  bat- 
tle. There  the  combined  forces,  the  national 
republicans,  and  the  national  republican  bank, 
were  to  work  togeth^,  and  to  fight  together. 
The  holy  allies  imderstand  each  other.  They 
are  able  to  speak  in  each  other's  names,  and  to 
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fromise  and  threaten  in  each  other's  behalf 
'or  this  campai^  the  bank  created  its  debt  of 
thirty  millions  m  the  West ;  in  this  campaign 
the  associate  leaders  use  that  debt  for  their  own 
purposes.  Vote  for  Jackson !  and  suits,  judg- 
ments, and  executions  shall  sweep,  like  the  besom 
of  destruction,  throughout  the  yast  region  of  the 
West !  Vote  against  him !  and  indefinite  indul- 
G^cnce  is  basely  promised !  The  debt  itself,  it  is 
pretended,  will,  perhaps,  be  forgiven ;  or,  at  all 
events,  hardly  ever  collected!  Thus,  an  open 
bribe  oi  thirty  millions  is  yirtually  ofifered  to 
the  West ;  and,  lest  the  seductions  of  the  bribe 
may  not  be  sufficient  on  one  hand,  the  terrors 
of  destruction  are  brandished  on  the  other! 
Wretchedjnfatuated  men,  cried  Mr.  B.  Do  they 
think  the  West  is  to  be  bought  ?  Little  do  they 
know  of  the  generous  sons  of  that  magnificent 
region !  poor,  indeed,  in  point  of  money,  but  rich 
in  all  the  treasures  of  the  heart !  rich  m  all  the 
qualities  of  freemen  and  republicans!  rich  in  all 
the  noble  feelings  which  look  with  equal  scorn 
upon  a  bribe  or  a  threat.  The  hunter  of  the 
West,  with  moccasins  on  his  feet,  and  a  hunting 
shirt  drawn  around  him,  would  repel  with  in- 
dignation  the  highest  bribe  that  the  bank  could 
offer  him.  The  wretch  (said  Mr.  Benton,  with 
a  significant  gesture])  who  dared  to  olTer  it,  would 
expiate  the  insult  with  his  blood. 

*'Mr.  B.  rapidly  summed  up  with  a  view  of 
the  dangerous  power  of  the  bank,  and  the  pre- 
sent audacity  of  her  conduct  She  wielded  a 
debt  of  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  with  an  or- 
eanization  which  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
Union,  and  she  was  sole  mistress  of  the  moneyed 
power  of  the  republic.  She  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  politi<al  arena,  to  control  and  eovem 
the  presidential  election.  If  she  succeeded  in 
that  election,  she  would  wish  to  consolidate  her 
power  by  getting  control  of  all  other  elections. 
Governors  of  States,  judges  of  the  courts,  rep- 
resentatives and  senators  in  Congress,  all  must 
belong  to  her.  The  Senate  especially  must  be- 
long to  her ;  for,  there  lay  the  power  to  con- 
firm nominations  and  to  try  impeachments ;  and, 
to  get  possession  of  the  Senate,  the  legislatures 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  would  have  to  be 
acquired.  The  war  is  now  upon  Jackson,  and 
if  he  is  defeated,  all  the  rest  will  fall  an  easy 
prey.  What  individual  could  stand  in  the  Stat^ 
against  the  power  of  the  bank,  and  that  bank 
flushed  with  a  victory  over  the  conqueror  of  the 
conquerors  of  Bonaparte?  The  whole  govern- 
ment would  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  moneyed 
power.  An  oligarchy  would  be  immediately  es- 
tablished ;  and  that  oligarchy,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, would  ripen  into  a  monarchy.  All  govern- 
ments must  have  their  end ;  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
this  republic  must  perish ;  but  that  time,  he  now 
trusted,  was  far  distant ;  and  when  it  comes,  it 
should  come  in  glory,  and  not  in  shame.  Rome 
had  her  Pharsdia,  and  Greece  her  Chaeronea; 
and  this  republic,  more  illustrious  in  her  birth 
than  Greece  or  Rome,  was  entitled  to  a  death  as 
glorious  as  theirs.   She  would  not  die  by  poison 


— ^perish  in  corruption — no !  A  field  of  anna, 
and  of  glory,  should  be  her  end.  She  had  a 
right  to  a  battle — a  great,  immortal  battle- 
where  heroes  and  patriots  could  die  with  the 
liberty  which  they  scorned  to  sarvive,  and  con- 
secrate, with  their  blood,  the  spot  which  marked 
a  nation's  fall. 

"  After  Mr.  B.  had  concluded  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Clay  rose  and  said: — 

^  The  senator  from  Missouri  expresses  dissatis- 
faction that  the  speeches  of  some  senators  should 
fill  the  galleries.  He  has  no  eround  for  uneasi- 
ness on  this  score.  For  if  it  be  the  fortune  of 
some  senators  to  fill  the  nlleries  when  they 
speak,  it  is  the  fortune  of  others  to  empty  them, 
with  whatever  else  they  fill  the  chamber.  The 
senator  from  Missouri  has  eveiy  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  performance 
to  day ;  for  among  his  auditors  is  a  lady  of  great 
literary  eminence.  [Pointm^  to  Mrs.  RoyaL] 
The  senator  intimates,  that  m  my  remarks  on 
the  message  of  the  President,  I  was  deficient  ii» 
aproper  degree  of  courtesy  towards  that  officer. 
Whether  my  deportment  here  be  decorous  or 
not,  I  should  not  choose  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  gentleman  firom  Missouri.  I  answered  the 
President's  arguments,  and  gave  my  own  views 
of  the  facts  and  inferences  introduced  by  him 
into  his  message.  The  President  states  that  the 
bank  has  an  injurious  operation  on  the  interests 
of  the  West,  and  dwells  upon  its  exhausting 
efifects,  its  stripping  the  country  of  its  currency, 
&c,  and  upon  these  views  and  statements  I  com- 
mented in  a  manner  which  the  occasion  called 
for.  But  if  I  am  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
rules  of  decorum^  I  shall  not  look  to  the  gentle- 
man for  instruction.  I  shall  not  strip  him  of 
his  Indian  blankets  to  go  to  Boon's  Lick  for 
lessons  in  deportment,  nor  yet  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  which  he  eulogizes.  There  are  some 
peculiar  reasons  why  I  should  not  go  to  that 
senator  for  my  views  of  decorum,  in  regard  to 
my  bearing  towards  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
why  he  is  not  a  fit  instructor.  I  never  had 
any  personal  rencontre  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  never  complained  of  any 
outrages  on  my  person  committed  by  him.  I 
never  published  any  bulletins  respecting  his  pri- 
vate brawls.  The  gentleman  will  imderstand 
my  allusion.  [Mr.  B.  said :  He  will  understand 
you,  sir,  and  so  will  you  him.l  I  never  com- 
plained, that  while  a  brother  of  mine  was  down 
on  the  ground,  senseless  or  dead,  he  received 
another  blow.  I  have  never  made  any  declara- 
tion like  these  relative  to  the  individual  who  is 
President.  There  is  also  a  smgular  pronhecy  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  election  of  tins  indi- 
vidual, which  far  surpasses,  in  eril  foreboding, 
whatever  I  may  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  his 
election.  I  never  made  any  prediction  so  sini8« 
ter,  nor  made  any  declaration  so  harsh,  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  prediction  to  which  I 
allude.  I  never  declared  my  apprehension  and 
belief,  that  if  he  were  elected,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  legislate  with  pistols  and  dirks  by 
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our  side.  At  this  last  stage  of  the  session  I  do 
not  rise  to  renew  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
I  only  rose  to  give  the  senator  from  Missouri 
a  full  acquittance,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
farther  occasion  for  opening  a  new  account  with 
him. 

"  Mr.  B.  replied.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  had 
an  affray  with  General  Jackson,  and  that  I  did 
complain  of  his  conduct.  We  lought,  sir ;  and 
we  fought,  I  hope,  like  men.  When  the  explo- 
sion was  oyer,  there  remained  no  ill  will,  on 
either  side.  No  vituperation  or  system  of  petty 
persecution  was  kept  up  between  us.  Yes,  sir, 
it  is  true,  that  I  had  the  personal  difficulty, 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  has  had  the 
delicacy  to  bring  before  the  Senate.  But  let  me 
tell  the  senator  from  Kentucky  there  is  no  ad- 
journed question  of  veracity'  between  me  and 
General  Jackson.  All  difficulty  between  us 
ended  with  the  conflict;  and  a  few  months  after 
it,  I  believe  that  either  party  would  cheerfully 
have  relieved  the  other  from  any  peril;  and  now 
we  shake  hands  and  are  friendly  when  we  meet 
I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  no  ^  adjourned  ques- 
tion of  veracity'  between  me  and  General  Jackson, 
standing  over  for  settlement.  If  there  had  been, 
a  gulf  would  have  separated  us  as  deep  as  hell. 

'^Mr.  B.  then  referred  to  the  prediction  alleged 
by  Mr.  Clay,  to  have  been  made  by  him.  I 
have  seen,  he  said,  a  placard,  first  issued  in  Mis- 
souri, ana  republished  lately.  It  first  apjpeared 
in  1825,  and  stated  that  I  had  said,  in  a  public 
address,  that  if  General  Jackson  should  be 
elected,  we  must  be  guarded  with  pistols  and 
dirks  to  defend  ourselves  whUe  legislating  here. 
This  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  at  the  time. 
A  gentleman,  well  acquaint^  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  (Col.  Lawless),  published  a  handbill 
denying  the  truth  of  the  statement^  and  calling 
upon  any  person  in  the  State  to  name  the  time 
and  place,  when  and  where,  any  such  address 
had  been  heard  from  me,  or  any  such  declara- 
tion made.  Colonel  Lawless  was  perfectly  &- 
miliar  with  the  campaign,  but  he  could  never 
meet  with  a  single  individual,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  in  the  State,  who  could  recollect  to  have 
ever  neard  any  such  remarks  from  me.  No  one 
came  forward  to  reply  to  the  caU.  No  one  had 
evor  heard  me  make  the  declaration  which  was 
charged  upon  me.  The  same  thing  has  lately 
been  printed  here,  and,  in  the  night,  stuck  up  in 
a  placard  upon  the  posts  and  walls  of  this  city. 
While  its  author  remained  concealed,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  him  to  account,  nor 
could  I  make  him  responsible,  who,  in  the  dark, 
sticks  it  to  the  posts  and  walls:  but  since  it  is 
in  open  day  introduced  into  this  chamber  I 
am  enabled  to  meet  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  met 
I  see  who  it  is  that  uses  it  here,  and  to  his  face 
[pointing  to  Mr.  Clay]  I  am  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce it,  as  I  now  do,  an  atrocious  calumny. 

"  Mr.  Clay. — The  assertion  that  there  is  '  an 
adjourned  question  of  veracity'  between  me  and 
Gen.  Jackson,  is,  whether  made  by  man  or  mas- 
ter absolutely  false.    The  President  made  a  cer- 


tun  charge  against  me,  and  he  referred  to  wit* 
nesses  to  prove  it  I  denied  the  truth  of  the 
charge.  He  called  upon  his  witness  to  prove 
it.  1  leave  it  to  the  country  to  say,  whether 
that  witness  sustained  the  truth  of  the  Presi- 
dent's allegation.  That  witness  is  now  on  his 
passage  to  St  Petersburg,  with  a  commission 
in  his  pocket.  [Mr.  B.  here  said  aloud,  in  his 
place,  the  Mississippi  and  the  fisheries — Mr. 
Adams  and  the  fisheries — every  body  under- 
stands it]  Mr.  C.  said,  I  do  not  yet  understand 
the  senator.  He  then  remarked  upon  the  ^  pre- 
diction' which  the  senator  from  Missouri  had 
disclaimed.  Can  he,  said  Mr.  C,  look  to  me, 
and  say  that  he  never  used  the  language  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  placard  which  he  refers  to  ? 
He  says,  Col.  Lawless  denies  that  he  used  the 
words  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Can  you  look 
me  in  the  face,  sir  [addressing  Mr.  B.],  and  say 
that  you  never  used  that  language  out  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  ? 

^^  Mr.  B.  I  look,  sir,  and  repeat  that  it  is  an 
atrocious  calumny;  and  I  will  pin  it  to  him  who 
repeats  it  here. 

"  Mr.  Cla^.  Then  I  declare  before  the  Senate 
that  you  said  to  me  the  very  words — 

"  [Mr.  B.  in  his  place,  while  Mr.  Clay  was  yet 
speaking,  severM  times  loudly  repeated  the 
word  *  &lse,  false,  false.'] 

*'  Mr.  Clay  said,  I  fling  back  the  charge  of  atro- 
cious calumny  upon  the  senator  from  Missouri. 

A  call  to  order  was  here  heard  from  several 
senators. 

^'The  President,  pro  tem.,  stud,  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  is  not  in  order,  and  must  take 
his  seat. 

"Mr.  Clay.  Will  the  Chair  state  the  point 
of  order? 

^  The  Chair,  said  Mr.  Tazewell  (the  President 
pro  tem.),  can  enter  in  no  e:i:planations  with  the 
senator. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  shall  be  heard.  I  demand  to 
know  what  point  of  order  can  be  taken  against 
me,  which  vras  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
senator  from  Missouri. 

"  The  President,  pro  tem.,  stated,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  discussion  as  out  of  order. 
He  would  not  have  permitted  it,  had  he  been  in 
the  chair  at  its  commencement 

"  Mr.  Poindezter  said,  he  was  in  the  chair  at 
the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  and  did 
not  then  see  fit  to  check  it  But  he  was  now 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  not  in  order. 

"  Mr.  B.  I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  spoken ;  but  not  to  the 
senator  from  Kentucky. 

"Mr.  Clay.  To  the  Senate  I  also  offer  an 
apology.    To  the  senator  from  Missouri  none. 

"  The  question  was  here  called  for,  by  several 
senators,  and  it  was  taken,  aa  heretofore  re- 
ported. 

The  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
the  bank  was  in  the  most  impressive  form  to  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  country,  and 
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well  calculated  to  alarm  and  rouse  a  oommunity. 
Mr.  TVebster  concluded  with  this  peroration, 
presenting  a  direful  picture  of  distress  if  the  veto 
was  sustained,  and  portrayed  the  death  of  the 
constitution  before  it  had  attained  the  fiftieth 
year  of  its  age.  He  concluded  thus — ^little  fore- 
seeing in  how  few  years  he  was  to  invoke  the 
charity  of  the  world's  silence  and  oblivion  for 
the  institution  which  his  rhetoric  then  exalted 
luto  a  great  and  beneficent  power,  indispensable 
to  the  well  working  of  the  goyemment,  and  the 
well  conducting  of  their  affidrs  by  all  the  people: 

*^Mr.  President,  we  have  arrived  at  a  new 
epoch.  "We  are  entering  on  ezpNeriments  with 
the  government  and  the  constitution  of  the 
cx>untry,  hitherto  untried,  and  of  fearful  and 
appalling  aspect.  This  message  calls  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  future,  which  little  resem- 
bles the  {)ast.  Its  principles  are  at  war  with  all 
that  public  opinion  has  sustained,  and  all  which 
the  experience  of  the  government  nas  sanctioned. 
It  denies  first  principles.  It  contradicts  truths 
heretofore  received  as  indisputable.  It  denies 
to  the  judiciary  the  interpretation  of  law,  and 
demands  to  divide  with  Congress  the  origination 
of  statutes.  It  extends  the  grasp  of  Executive 
pretension  over  every  power  of  the  government. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  presents  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Union  in  the  attitude  of  arguing 
away  the  powers  of  that  government  over  which 
he  bis  been  chosen  to  preside ;  and  adopting, 
for  this  purpose^  modes  of  reasoning  which, 
even  under  the  influence  of  all  proper  feeling 
towards  high  official  station,  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  as  respectable.  It  appeals  to  every  pre- 
judice which  may  betray  men  into  a  mistaken 
view  of  their  own  interests ;  and  to  every  pas- 
sion which  may  lead  them  to  disobey  the  im- 
pulses of  their  understanding.  It  urges  all  the 
specious  topics  of  State  rights,  and  national  en- 
croachment, against  that  which  a  great  majority 
of  the  States  have  affirmed  to  be  rightful,  and 
in  which  all  of  them  have  acquiesced.  It  sows, 
in  an  unsparing  manner,  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  iU-will  against  that  government  of  whicn 
its  author  is  the  official  head.  It  raises  a  crj 
that  liberty  is  la  danger,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  puts  forth  claims  to  power  heretofore 
unknown  and  unheard  o£  It  affects  alarm  for 
the  public  freedom,  when  nothing  so  much  en- 
dangers that  freedom  as  its  own  unparalleled 
pretences.  This,  even,  is  not  alL  It  manifest^ 
ly  seeks  to  influence  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
It  wantonly  attacks  whole  classes  of  the  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  against  them  the  pre- 
judices and  resentments  of  other  classes.  It  is 
a  state  paper  which  finds  no  topic  too  exciting 
for  its  use ;  no  passion  too  inflammable  for  its 
address  and  its  solicitation.  Such  is  this  mes- 
sage. It  remiuns,  now,  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  choose  oetween  the  prrndples 


here  avowed  and  their  government  These 
cannot  subsist  together.  The  one  or  the  other 
must  be  rejected.  If  the  sentiments  of  the 
message  shall  receive  general  approbation,  the 
constitution  will  have  perished  even  earlier  than 
the  moment  which  its  enemies  originally  allowed 
for  the  termination  of  its  existence.  It  will  not 
have  survived  to  its  fiftieth  year." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee, 
exalted  the  merit  of  the  veto  message  above  all 
the  acts  of  General  Jackson's  life,  and  claimed 
for  it  a  more  enduring  fkme,  and  deeper  grati- 
tude than  for  the  greatest  of  his  victories :  and 
concluded  his  speech  thus : 

"  "When  the  excitement  of  the  time  in  which 
we  act  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  histori- 
an and  biographer  shall  be  employed  in  giving 
his  account  of  the  acts  of  our  most  distinguished 

Sublic  men,  and  comes  to  the  name  of  Andrew 
ackson ;  when  he  shall  have  recounted  all  the 
great  and  good  deeds  done  by  this  man  in  the 
course  of  a  lone  and  eventful  life,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  message  was  com- 
mmucated  shall  have  b^n  stated,  the  conclusion 
will  be,  that,  in  doing  this,  he  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  risk  more  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  secure  their  lib- 
erties, than  by  the  doing  of  any  other  act  what- 
ever." 

And  such,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity — ^the  judgment  of  posterity, 
if  Aimished  with  the  material  to  appreciate  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  acted  when  sign- 
ing the  message  which  was  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  between  the  bank  and  the 
government. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

THE  PEOTECnVE  SYSTEM. 

The  cycle  had  come  round  which,  periodically, 
and  once  in  four  years,  brings  up  a  presidential 
election  and  a  tariif  discussion.  The  two  events 
seemed  to  be  inseparable;  and  this  being  the 
fourth  year  from  the  great  tariff  debate  of  1828, 
and  the  fourth  year  from  the  last  presidential 
election,  and  being  the  long  session  which  pre- 
cedes the  election,  it  was  the  one  in  regular 
course  in  which  the  candidates  and  their  friends 
make  the  greatest  eflbrts  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion  through  the  measures  which  they  pro- 
pose, or  oppose  in  Congress.    Added  to  this,  the 
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election  being  one  on  which  not  only  a  diange 
of  political  parties  depended,  but  also  a  second 
trial  of  the  election  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  I824-'25,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Clay  triumphed  oyer  General  Jackson,  with  the 
advantage  on  their  side  now  of  both  being  in  Con- 
gress :  for  these  reasons  this  session  became  the 
most  prolific  of  party  topics,  and  of  party  con- 
tests, of  any  one  oyer  seen  in  the  annals  of  our 
Congress.    And  certainly  there  were  large  sub- 
jects to  be  brought  before  the  people,  and  great 
talents  to  appear  in  their  support  and  defence. 
The  renewal  of  the  national  bank  charter — ^the 
continuance  of  the  protective  system — internal 
improvement  by  the  federal  government — divi- 
sion of  the  public  land  money,  or  of  the  lands 
themselves — colonization  society — extension  of 
pension  list — Georgia  and  the  Cherokees — G^r- 
gia  and  the  Supreme  Court — ^imprisoned  mis- 
sionaries — ^were  all  brought  forward,  and  pressed 
with  zeal,  by  the  party  out  of  power ;  and  pressed 
in  a  way  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
presidential  canvass,  and  the  reliance  upon  them 
to  govern  its  result    The  party  in  power  were 
chiefly  on  the  defensive ;  and  it  was  the  com- 
plete civil  representation  of  a  military  attack 
and  defence  of  a  fortified  place — a  siege — with 
its  open  and  covert  attacks  on  one  side,  its  re- 
pulses and  sallies  on  the  other — ^its  sappings 
and  minings,  as  well  as  its  open  thundering 
assaults.    And  this  continued  for  seven  long 
months — from  December  to  July;  fierce  in  the 
beginning,  and  becoming  more  so  from  day  to 
day  until  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
hausted session.    It  was  the  most  fiery  and 
eventful  session  that  I  had  then  seen— ^r  since 
seen,  except  one — the  panic  session  of  1834-'35. 
The  two  leading  measures  in  this  plan  of  opera- 
tions— ^the  bank  and  the  tariff— were  brought 
forward  simultaneously  and  quickly — on  the 
same  day,  and  imder  the  same  lead.    The  me- 
morial for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  on  the  9  th  day  of  January : 
on  the  same  day,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  referred, 
Mr.  Clay  submitted  a  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  tariff,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  three  days' 
duration  in  support  of  the  American  system. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  and  in  view  of 
the  approaching  extinction  of  the  public  debt — 
then  reduced  to  an  event  of  certainty  within  the 
ensuing  year — recommended  the  abolition  of 
duties  on  numerous  articles  of  neooessity  or 


comfort,  not  produced  at  home.  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
posed to  make  the  reduction  in  subordination  to 
the  preservatUm  of  the  "Anoerican  eystexnz" 
and  this  opened  the  whole  question  of  free  trade 
and  protection ;  and  occasioned  that  field  to  be 
trod  over  agun  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  fresh  ex- 
ploration. Mr.  Clay  opened  his  great  speech  with 
a  retrospect  of  what  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  for  seven  yeans  before  the  tarriff  of  1824, 
and  what  it  had  been  since — ^the  first  a  period  of 
unprecedented  calamity,  the  latter  of  equally 
unprecedented  prosperity: — and  he  made  the 
two  conditions  equally  dependent  upon  the  ab- 
sence and  presence  of  the  protective  system. 
He  said : 

"Eight  years  ago^  it  was  my  painfiil  duty  to 
present  to  the  other  House  of  ConmsB  an  un- 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress  per- 
vading  the  whole  land.  We  must  aU  yet  re- 
member some  of  its  frightful  features.  We  all 
know  that  the  people  were  then  oppressed  and 
borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  tiiat 
the  value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression;  that  ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices 
were  every  where  made  of  real  estate  $  that  stop 
laws  and  relief  laws  and  paper  money  were 
adopted  to  save  the  people  from  impending  de- 
struction ;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenixe 
existed,  which  compelled  government  to  seat 
upon,  and  divert  from  its  Intimate  object,  the 
appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  recteem  the 
national  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and 
navigation  were  threatened  with  a  complete 
paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any 
term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  which  exhibited  a  soene  of 
the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it 
would  be  exactiy  the  term  of  seven  years  whidi 
immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
tariff  of  1824.^' 

This  was  a  faithfril  picture  of  that  calamitous 
period,  but  the  argument  derived  from  it  was  a 
two-edged  sword,  which  cut,  and  deeply,  into 
another  measure,  also  lauded  as  the  cause  of  the 
public  prosperity.  These  seven  years  of  nation- 
al distress  which  inunediately  preceded  the  tariS 
of  1824,  were  also  the  same  seven  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
national  bank ;  and  which,  at  the  time  it  was 
chartered,  was  to  be  the  remedy  for  a^  the  di»- 
tress  under  which  the  country  labored:  besides^ 
the  protective  system  was  actually  commenced 
in  the  year  1816 — contemporaneously  with  tiie 
establishment  of  the  national  bank.  Before  1816, 
protection  to  home  industry  had  been  an  inci- 
dent to  the  levy  of  revenue;  but  in  1816  it  be* 
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came  an  object    Mr.  Clay  thiu  deduced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  protective  policy : 

"  It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  4th  day  of 
Julj— the  4th  of  JulVj  1789.  The  second  act 
which  stands  recorded  m  the  statute  book,  bear- 
ing the  illustrious  signature  of  George  Washing- 
ton, laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  whole  system. 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  mat^ 
ter,  it  was  then  solemly  proclaimed  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  was  neces^ 
sary  for  '^  the  encouragement  and  protection  o£ 
manufactures,"  that  duties  should  oe  laid.  It  is 
in  yain  to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure 
of  protection  then  extended.  The  great  princi- 
ple was  then  established  by  the  fathers  of  the 
constitution,  with  the  father  of  his  country  at 
thdr  head.  And  it  cannot  now  be  questioned, 
that,  if  the  goyemment  had  not  then  been  new 
and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  pro- 
tection would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had  been 
supposed  necessary.  Shortly  after,  the  master 
minds  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were  brought 
to  act  on  this  interesting  subject.  Taking  views 
of  it  appertaining  to  the  departments  of  foreign 
affairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which  they  respectr 
ively  filled,  the^  presented,  severally,  reports 
which  yet  remam  monuments  of  their  profound 
wisdom,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson 
argued  that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibi- 
tions, and  foreign  high  duties,  ought  to  be  met^ 
at  home,  by  American  restrictions,  American 
prohibitions,  and  American  high  duties.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  surveying  the  entire  ground,  and  look- 
ing at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  treated 
it  with  an  ability  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not 
been  surpassed,  and  earnestly  recommended  pro- 
tection. 

^  The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commen- 
ced about  this  period,  and  streams  of  gold  poured 
into  the  Unitea  States  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, opened  or  enlarged  by  uie  suocessfbl  com- 
merce which  our  neutrality  enabled  us  to  prose- 
cute. We  forgot,  or  overlooked,  in  the  general 
prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  do- 
mestic manufactures.  Then  came  the  edicts  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders  in  council;  and 
our  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation, 
and  war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These 
national  measures^  amounting  to  a  total  suspen- 
sion^ for  the  penod  of  their  duration,  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  affi)rded  the  most  efficacious 
encouragement  to  American  manufactures ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  every  where  sprung  up.  Whilst 
these  measures  of  restiriction  and  this  state  of  war 
continued  the  manufacturers  were  stimulated  in 
their  enterprises  by  every  assurance  of  support, 
by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves. 
It  was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South 
Carolina  bore  her  high  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the 
preamble  of  which,  now  before  me,  reads: 
^Whereas  the  establishment  and  encouragement 
of  domestic  manufactures  is  conducive  to  tiie  in- 


terest of  a  State.  W  adding  new  inoentivea  to 
indtutry^  and  as  oemg  the  means  of -disposing, 
to  advantaf^e,  the  surplus  productions  of  the 
agricultunst :  And  whereas,  in  the  present 
unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  establish- 
ment  in  our  country  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
politic,  in  rendering  ns  independent  of  foreign 
nations.'  The  legbUtnre^  not  being  competent 
to  afford  the  most  efficacious  aid,  by  imposing 
duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  in- 
coiporate  a  company. 

'^Peace,  under  the  Treaty  of  Qhent^  returned 
in  1815,  mit  there  did  not  return  with  it  the 
golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts  levelled 
at  our  commeroe  by  Qreat  Britain  and  France. 
It  found  all  Europe  tranquilly  resuminff  the  arts 
and  the  business  of  civil  life.  It  found  Europe 
no  k>nger  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the 
employer  of  our  navigation,  but  excludi^^  or 
heavily  burdening;  almost  all  the  productions 
of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  manufac- 
tures, in  navi^tion,  and  in  commeroe.  It  found 
our  country,  m  short,  in  a  situation  totally  dif- 
ferent fh>m  all  the  past— new  and  untried.  It 
became  necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  espe- 
cially our  laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  drcum- 
stanoes  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure 
of  mere  revenue ;  and  that  it  only  reduced  the 
war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is  true  that 
the  question  then  was.  how  much,  and  in  what 
way,  should  the  double  duties  of  the  war  be  re- 
duced? Now.  also,  the  question  is,  on  what 
articles  shall  tne  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  sub- 
ject the  amount  of  the  future  revenue  to  the 
wants  of  the  government  ?  Then  it  was  deem- 
ed an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it 
should  be  now,  how  tiie  reduction  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  secure  pi^per  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  industry,  xhat  this  was  a  lead- 
ing object  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  of 
1816, 1  well  remember,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
by  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas. 

"The  subject  of  the  American  system  was 
again  brought  up  in  1820,  by  the  bill  reported 
by  the  chamnan  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  successfully  maintained  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  which 
they  passed  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  revived  in  1824,  the  whole  ground  carefully 
and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  in- 
troduced, receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  con- 
stitution. This  act  of  1824  needed  amendments 
in  some  particulars,  which  were  attempted  in 
1828,  but  ended  in  some  injuries  to  the  system ; 
and  now  the  whole  aim  was  to  save  an  existing 
system — ^not  to  create  a  new  one." 

And  he  summed  up  his  policy  thus : 

"  1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ought  to  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
the  genuine  American  system. 

^  2.  That  the  fi:ee  trade  system,  which  is  pro* 
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posed  as  its  substitute,  ought  reallj  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  British  colonial  system. 

^'3.  That  the  American  system  is  beneficial 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  much  the  larger  portion. 

"4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cot^ 
ton,  and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of  agricul- 
ture, has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  de- 
cline averted  by  the  protective  system. 

'^5.  That,  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton 
has  been  at  all  diminished  by  the  operation  of 
that  system,  the  diminution  lias  been  more  than 
compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created 
at  home. 

"  6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  creating  competition  among  ourselves, 
and  between  American  and  European  industry, 
reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce 
prices  of  manufactured  objects. 

"7.  That,  in  point  of  felct,  objects  within  the 
scope  of  the  policy  of  protection  have  greatly 
fallen  in  price. 

"8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  bene- 
fits are  experienced,  in  a  season  of  war,  when 
the  foreign  supply  inight  be  cut  off,  they  would 
be  much  more  extensively  felt 

^  9.  And,  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the 
British  colonial  system  for  the  American  sys- 
tem, without  benefiting  any  section  of  the 
Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation, 
regulated  by  foreign  interests,  would  lead  to 
the  prostration  of  our  manufactures,  general  im- 
poverishment, and  ultimate  ruin." 

Mr.  Clay  was  supported  in  his  general  views 
by  many  able  speakers — among  them,  Dicker- 
son  and  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey ;  Ewmg 
of  Ohio;  Holmes  of  Maine  j  Bell  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Hendricks  of  Indiana;  Webster  and  Sils- 
bee  of  Massachusetts ;  Bobbins  and  Knight  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Wilkins  and  Dallajs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Sprague  of  Maine ;  Clayton  of  Dekware ; 
Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Foot  of  Connecticut. 
On  the  other  hand  the  speakers  in  opposition 
to  the  protective  policy  were  equally  numerous, 
ardent  ^d  able.  They  were:  Messrs.  Hayne 
and  Miller  of  South  Carolina ;  Brown  and  Man- 
gum  of  North  Carolina ;  Forsyth  and  Troup  of 
Georgia;  Grundy  and  White  of  Tennessee; 
Hill  of  New  Hampshire ;  Kane  of  Illinois ; 
Benton  of  Afissouri ;  ELing  and  Moore  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Poindexter  of  Mississippi ;  Tazewell 
and  Tyler  of  Vij^ia;*  General  Samuel  Smith 
of  Maryland.  I  limit  the  enumeration  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  House  the  subject  was  still 
more  fully  debated,  according  to  its  numbers ; 
and  like  the  bank  question,  gave  rise  to  heat ; 
and  was  kept  alive  to  the  last  day. 

General  Smith  of  Maryland,  took  up  the 


question  at  once  as  bearing  upon  the  harmonT 
and  stability  of  the  Union— as  unfit  to  lie 
pressed  on  that  account  as  well  as  for  its  own 
demerits — avowed  himself  a  friend  to  incidental 
protection,  for  which  he  had  always  voted,  and 
even  voted  for  the  act  of  1816 — ^which  he  con- 
sidered going  fiw  enough;  and  insisted  that  all 
"manufacturers"  were  doing  well  under  it,  and 
did  not  need  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  which 
were  made  for  ''capitalists" — ^to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  manufacturing;  and  who  had  not  the 
requisite  skill  and  care,  and  suffered^  and  called 
upon  Congress  for  more  assistance.    He  said : 

"  We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  crisis  more  appalling  than  a  day  of 
battle.  I  adjure  the  Committee  on  Hanu&c- 
tures  to  pause — ^to  reflect  on  the  dissatisfaction 
of  all  the  South.  South  Carolina  has  expressed 
itself  strongly  against  the  tariff  of  182S— 
stronger  than  the  other  States  are  willing  to 
speak.  But^  sir,  the  whole  of  the  South  fee! 
deeply  the  oppression  of  that  tariff.  In  t}m 
respect  there  is  no  difierence  of  opinion.  The 
South— the  whole  Southern  States — all,  con- 
sider it  as  oppressive.  They  have  not  ye; 
spoken;  but  w^nen  they  do  speak,  it  wiU'be 
with  a  voice  that  will  not  implore,  but  will  de- 
mand redress.  How  much  better,  then,  to  gnEt 
redress  ?  How  much  better  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  heal  the  wound  which  hr^ 
been  inflicted?  I  want  nothing  that  shall  in- 
jure the  manu&cturer.    I  only  want  justice. 

"I  anL  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  few  surri- 
vors  of  those  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. We  then  thought  we  fought  for  liberty 
—for  equal  rights.  We  fought  against  taxa- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  were  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Where  is  the  difference,  if  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  taxed  by  the  manufacturers  or  by 
any  others?  I  say  manufacturers— «nd  why 
do  I  say  so  ?  When  the  Senate  met,  there  wi 
a  strong  disposition  with  all  parties  to  amelio- 
rate the  tariff  of  1828;  but  I  now  see  a  chai^ 
which  makes  me  almost  despair  of  any  thii^ 
effectual  being  accomplished.  Even  the  small 
concessions  made  by  the  senator  fit>m  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clay],  have  been  reprobated  by  the 
lobby  members,  the  agents  of  the  manofiuv 
turers.  I  am  told  they  have  put  their  fiat  on 
any  change  whatever,  and  hence,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  change  in  the  course  and  language 
of  gentlemen,  which  almost  precludes  all  hope. 
Those  interested  men  hang  on  the  Committee 
on  Manufiictures  like  an  incubus.  I  say  to  that 
committee,  depend  upon  your  own  good  judg^ 
ments — survey  the  whole  subject  as  politicians 
— discard  sectional  interests,  and  study  only 
the  common  weal — act  with  these  views — ai^ 
thus  relieve  the  oppressions  of  the  South. 

"I  have  ever,  Mr.  President,  supported  the 
interest  of  manufectures,  as  far  as  it  couki  be 
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done  incidentaUy.  I  supported  the  late  Mr. 
Lowndes's  bill  of  1816.  1  was  a  member  of  his 
committee,  and  that  bill  protected  the  manufiu> 
tures  sufficiently,  except  bar  iron.  Mr.  Lowndes 
had  reported  fifteen  dollars  per  ton.  The  House 
reduced  it  to  nine  dollars  per  ton.  That  act 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  exclude  importa- 
tions of  certain  articles.  The  hatters  carrj  on 
their  business  by  their  sons  and  apprentices, 
and  few,  if  any,  hats  are  now  imported.  Lai^ 
quantities  are  exported,  and  preferred.  All  ar- 
ticles of  leather,  from  tanned  side  to  the  finest 
harness  or  saddle,  have  been  excluded  from  im- 
portation ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  business  is 
conducted  by  their  own  hard  hands,  their  own 
labor,  and  they  are  now  heaTily  taxed  by  the 
tariff  of  1828,  to  enable  the  rich  to  enter  into 
the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Yes,  sir,  I 
say  the  rich,  who  entered  into  the  business  after 
the  act  of  lo24,  which  proved  to  be  a  mushroom 
affair,  and  many  of  them  suffered  sererely.  The 
act  of  1816,  I  repeat,  gave  all  the  protection 
that  was  necessary  or  proper,  under  which  the 
industrious  and  frugal  completely  succeeded. 
But,  sir,  the  capitalist  who  had  invested  his 
capital  in  manu&ctures,  was  not  to  bo  satisfied 
with  ordinary  profit ;  and  therefore  the  act  of 
1828." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  opening  speech  had  adverted 
to  the  Southern  discontent  at  the  working  of  the 
protective  tariff,  in  a  way  that  showed  he  felt  it 
to  be  serious,  and  entitled  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  statesmen ;  but  considered  this 
system  an  overruling  necessity  of  such  want 
and  value  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  the 
danger  to  its  existence  laid  in  the  abandonment, 
and  not  in  the  continuance  of  the  "American 
system."  On  this  point  he  expressed  himself 
thus: 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  a  delicate  subject,  which  I 
approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  its 
serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not  in- 
deed, been  rendered  necessary  by  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  whose  for- 
bearance to  notice  the  topic  was  commendable, 
as  his  ai]gument  throughout  was  characterized 
by  an  abuity  and  digni^  worthy  of  him  and  of 
the  Senate.  The  gentleman  made  one  declara- 
tion which  might  possibly  be  misinterpreted 
and  I  submit  to  him  whether  an  explanation  of 
it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as  reported 
in  his  printed  speech,  is :  ^  the  instinct  of  self- 
interest  might  have  taught  us  an  easier  way  of 
relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression.  It 
wanted  but  the  ?rill  to  have  siq>plied  ourselves 
with  every  article  embraced  in  the  protective 
system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  other  partici- 
pation, on  our  part,  than  a  simple  consent  to  re- 
ceive them.'  fHere  Mr.  Havne  rose,  and  re- 
marked that  the  passages,  which  immediately 


preceded  and  followed  the  paragraph  dted,  he 
thought,  plainly  indicated  his  meaning,  which 
related  to  evasions  of  the  system,  by  illicit  in- 
troduction of  goods,  which  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  countenance  in  South  Carolina.]  I  am 
happy  to  bear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  from  our  view  the  fiict  that 
there  is  great  excitement  in  South  Carolina ;  that 
the  protective  system  is  openly  and  violently  de- 
nounced in  popular  meetings ;  and  that  the  feds- 
latoro  itself  has  declared  its  purpose  of  resortmx 
to  counteracting  measures :  a  suspension  of  wh^ 
has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  Congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps. 
With  respect  to  this  Union,  Mr.  President,  the 
truth  cannot  be  too  generalljr  proclaimed,  nor 
too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is  neeessary  to 
the  whole  and  to  all  the  parts — ^necessary  to 
those  parts,  indeed,  in  different  degrees,  but  vi- 
tally necessary  to  each ;  and  that,  threats  to 
disturb  or  dissolve  it,  coming  from  any  of  the 
parts,  would  be  quite  as  indismet  and  improper, 
as  would  be  thr^ts  frt)m  the  residue  to  exclude 
those  parts  from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The 
great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  free  governments,  is,  that  the  majority  must 
govern;  from  which  there  is  nor  can  be  no  ap- 
peal but  to  the  sword.  That  majority  ought  to 
govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderately,  and  con- 
stitutionally ;  but,  govern  it  must,  subject  only 
to  that  terrible  appeaL  If  ever  one,  or  several 
States,  being  a  mmority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  succeed  in  forcing  an 
abandonment  of  great  measures^  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  and  prospenty  of  the  whole, 
the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is  practically  gone. 
It  may  linger  on,  in  form  ana  name^  but  its  vital 
spirit  has  Sed  for  ever !  Entertaimng  these  de- 
liberate opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic 
people  of  South  Carolina— the  Umd  of  Marion, 
Sumpter,  and  Pickens;  of  Rutledge,  Laurens, 
the  Pickneys,  and  Lowndes ;  of  living  and  pre- 
sent names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  were 
not  living  or  present — ^to  pause,  solemnly  pause ! 
and  contemplate  tiie  fridbtful  precipice  which  lies 
directly  before  them.  To  retreat,  may  bo  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride ; 
but  it  is  to  retreat  to  the  Union,  to  safety,  and 
to  those  brethren,  with  whom,  or.  with  whose 
ancestors,  tliey,  or  their  ancestors,  nave  won,  on 
the  fields  of  glory,  imperishable  renown.  To  ad- 
vance, is  to  rusn  on  certain  and  inevitable  dis- 
grace and  destruction. 

'^  The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the 
side  of  persistanoe  in  the  American  system,  but 
on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north 
and  east  of  James  River,  and  all  west  of  the 
moimtains.  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would 
they  be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow  ?  Can  it  be 
expected  that  two  thirds,  if  not  three  fourths,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  a  policy  believed  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  their  prosperity  ?    When, 
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too,  this  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  instanoe  of  a 
single  interest,  which  they  Terilj  heliere  will  not 
he  promoted  hj  it  ?  In  estimating  the  degree  of 
peril  which  maj  be  incident  to  two  opposite 
courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman  would 
be  short-sighted  who  should  content  himself 
with  viewing  only  the  eyils,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  belong  to  that  course  which  is  in  practi- 
cal operation.  He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  greater  and  more  certain 
dangers  which  might  ineyiubly  attend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  alternative  course.  What  would  be 
the  condition  of  this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and 
New- York,  those  mammoth  members  of  our 
confederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their 
industry  was  paralyzed,  and  their  prosperity 
blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  British  colo- 
nial system,  imder  the  delusive  name  of  firee 
trade  f  They  are  now  tranquil,  and  happy,  and 
contented,  conscious  of  their  wel&re  and  feel- 
ing a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  home  manu&ctures  and  home  industry 
througout  all  their  great  arteries.  But  let  that 
be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system 
is  to  predommate^  and  the  sources  of  their  sub- 
sistence and  comfort  dried  up ;  let  New  England 
and  the  West,  and  the  Middle  States,  all  feel 
that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken 
policT,  and  let  these  vast  portions  of  our  coun- 
try despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and  then, 
indeed,  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance 
and  safety  of  this  Union ! " 

Here  was  an  i^ppalling  picture  presented:  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  on  either  hand,  and  one 
or  the  other  of  the  alternatives  obliged  to  be 
taken.  If  persisted  in,  the  opponents  to  the 
protective  system,  in  the  South,  were  to  make 
the  dissolution ;  if  abandoned,  its  friends,  in  the 
North,  were  to  do  it  Two  citizens,  whose  word 
was  law  to  two  great  parties,  denounced  the 
same  event)  fh)m  opposite  causes,  and  one  of 
which  causes  was  obliged  to  occur.  The  crisis 
required  a  hero-patriot  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Providence  had  reserved  one  for  the 
occasion.  There  had  been  a  design,  in  some,  to 
bring  Jackson  forward  for  the  Presidency,  in 
1816,  and  again,  in  1820,  when  he  held  back. 
He  was  brought  forward,  in  1824,  and  defeated. 
These  three  successive  postponements  brought 
him  to  the  right  years,  for  which  Providence 
seemed  to  have  destined  him,  and  which  he 
would  have  missed,  if  elected  at  either  of  the 
three  preceding  elections.  It  was  a  reservation 
above  human  wisdom  or  foresight ;  and  gave  to 
the  American  people  (at  the  moment  they  wanted 
him)  the  man  of  head,  and  heart,  and  nerve,  to 
do  what  the  crisis  required :  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  who  knew  no 


course,  in  any  danger,  but  that  of  duty  and  pa- 
triotism I  and  had  no  feeling,  in  any  extremity, 
but  that  God  and  the  people  would  sustain  him. 
Such  a  man  was  wanted,  in  1832,  and  was  found 
—found  before,  but  reserved  for  use  now. 

The  representatives  from  the  South,  genenlly 
but  especially  those  from  South  Carolina,  while 
depicting  the  distress  of  their  section  of  tbt 
Union,  and  the  reversed  aspect  which  had  come 
upon  their  afiairs,  less  prosperous  now  than  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Union,  attributed  the 
whole  cause  of  this  change  to  the  action  of  the 
federal  government,  in  the  levy  and  distributian 
of  the  public  revenue ;  to  the  protective  system, 
which  was  now  assuming  permanency,  and  in- 
creasing its  exactions ;  and  to  a  course  of  expendi- 
ture which  carried  to  the  North  what  was  levied 
on  the  South.  The  democratic  party  genersllj 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  this  system  wis 
working  injuriously  upon  thp  South,  and  that 
this  injury  ought  to  be  relieved;  that  it  wis  a 
cause  of  dissatisftction  with  the  Union,  whidi  i 
regard  for  the  Union  required  to  be  redressed; 
but  all  did  not  concur  in  the  cause  of  Southern 
eclipse  in  the  race  of  prosperity  which  their 
representatives  assigned ;  and,  among  them,  Mr. 
Dallas,  who  thus  spoke : 

^'The  impressive  and  gloomy  descriptioii  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hayne]. 
as  to  the  actual  state  and  wretched  prospe^  of 
his  immediate  fellow-citizens,  awakens  the  lire- 
liest  sympathy^  and  should  command  onr  atten- 
tion.   It  is  their  right ;  it  is  our  duty.    I  cannot 
feel  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  any  portion 
of  the  American  people ;  and  esteem  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  federal 
constitution,  that  any  majority,  no  matter  how 
large,  should  connive  at,  or  protract  the  oppres- 
sion or  misery  of  any  minority,  no  matter  bow 
small.    I  disclaim  and  detest  the  idea  of  making 
one  part  subservient  to  another ;  of  feastiog  upOn 
the  extorted  substance  of  my  countryman ;  of 
enriching  my  own  region,  by  draining  tibe  fer- 
tility and  resources  of  a  neighbor ;  of  becoming 
wealthy  with  spoils  which  leave  their  legitonate 
owners  impoverished  and  desolate.    But,  eir^  I 
want  proof  of  a  fact,  whose  existence,  at  least  as 
described,  it  is  difficult  even  to  concerve;  mnd, 
above  aJl,  I  want  the  true  causes  of  that  &ct  to 
be  ascertained ;  to  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  le^slative  remedy,  and  to  have  that  remedy 
of  a  nature  which  may  be  applied  without  {mto- 
dudng  more  mischiefs  than  those  it  propoees  to 
cure.    The  proneness  to  exaggerate  social  evils  is 
greatest  with  the  most  patriotic.     Temporaiy 
embarrassment  is  sensitively  i^prehended  to  be 
permanent  Every  day's  experience  teaches  bow 
apt  we  are  to  ma^iify  partial  into  univenal  di»- 
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tresS)  and  with  what  difficulty  an  ezdted  ima^ 
nation  rescaes  itself  from  despondency.  It  will 
not  do,  sir,  to  act  upon  the  glowing  or  pathetic 
delineations  of  a  gifted  orator ;  it  will  not  do  to 
become  enlisted,  by  ardent  exhortations,  in  a 
crusade  against  established  systems  of  policy ; 
it  will  not  do  to  demolish  the  walls  of  our  cita- 
del to  the  sounds  of  plaintiff  eloquence,  or  fire 
the  temple  at  the  cul  of  impassioned  enthu- 
siasm. 

^  What,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  Southern  distress  7 
Has  any  gentleman  yetyentnred  to  designate 
it  ?  Can  any  one  do  more  than  suppose,  or  ar- 
gumentatively  assume  it  ?  I  am  neither  willing 
nor  competent  to  flatter.  To  pnuse  the  honor- 
able senator  from  South  Garolma,  would  be 

*  To  add  perftame  to  the  vlol«t— 
Wasteful  aad  rldlcoloua  exoeaa.* 

But,  if  he  has  failed  to  discoyer  the  source  of 
the  evils  he  deplores^  who  can  unfold  it  ?  Amid 
the  warm  and  indiscriminating  denunciations 
with  which  he  has  assailed  the  policy  of  protect- 
ing domestic  manufactures  and  native  produce,  he 
frankly  ayo  ws  that  he  would  not '  deny  that  there 
are  other  causes,  besides  the  tariff,  which  haye 
contributed  to  produce  the  eyils  which  he  has 
depicted.'  What  are  those  ^  other  causes  V  In 
what  proportion  haye  the^  acted?  How  much 
of  this  dark  shadowing  is  ascribable  to  each 
singly,  and  to  all  in  combination  ?  Would  the 
tariff  oe  at  all  felt  or  denounced,  if  these  other 
causes  were  not  in  operation?  Would  not^  in 
fact,  its  influence,  its  discriminations,  its  inequal- 
ities, its  oppressions,  but  for  these  'other  causes,' 
be  shaken,  by  the  elasticity  and  energy,  and  ez- 
haustless  spirit  of  the  Sou^  as '  dew-drops  from 
the  lion's  mane  ? '  These  inquiries,  si^  must  be 
satisfactorily  answered  before  we  can  be  jusd^ 
required  to  legislate  away  an  entire  system,  u 
it  be  the  root  of  all  eyil,  let  it  be  exposed  and 
demolished.  If  its  poisonous  exhalations  be  but 
partial,  let  us  preserve  such  portions  as  are  in- 
noxious. If,  as  the  luminary  of  day.  it  be  pure 
and  salutary  in  itself  let  us  not  wisn  it  extin- 
guished, because  of  the  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness  which  obscure  its  brightness  or  impede 
its  viyifying  power. 

<^Thiit  other  causes  still,  Mr.  President,  for 
Southern  distress,  do  exist,  cannot  be  doubted. 
They  combine  witn  the  one  I  have  indicated,  and 
are  equally  unconnected  with  the  manufacturing 
policy.  One  of  these  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to 
advert  to;  and  when  I  mention  it,  I  bes  honor- 
able senators  not  to  suppose  that  I  do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  taun^  of  reproach^  or  of  idle  declamv 
tion.  Regardmg  it  as  a  misfortune  merely,  not 
OS  a  fault;  as  a  disease  inherited,  not  incurred ; 
perhaps  to  be  alleviated,  but  not  eradicated,  I 
should  feel  self-condemned  were  I  to  treat  it 
other  than  as  an  existing  fact)  whose  merit  or 
demerit  apart  from  the  question  under  debate^  is 
shielded  mna  commentary  by  the  highest  and 
most  just  considerations.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the 
character  of  Southern  Ubor,  in  itseSb^  and  in  its 


inflnfmoe  on  others.  Incapable  of  adaptatimi  to 
the  ever-varying  changes  of  human  sodety  and 
existence^  it  retains  the  communities  in  which  it 
is  established,  in  a  condition  of  apparent  and 
comparative  inertness.  Hie  lights  of  scienoe,  and 
the  nnprovements  of  art,  which  vivify  aad  aooel* 
erate  daewhere,  cannot  penetrate,  or,  if  they  do, 
penetrate  with  dilatory  inefficiency,  among  its 
operatives.  They  are  merely  mstinctive  and 
passive.  While  the  intellectual  industry  of  other 
parts  of  this  country  springs  elastically  forward 
at  every  fVesh  impulse,  and  manual  lawr  is  pro- 
pelled and  redoubled  by  countless  inventions, 
machines,  and  contrivances,  instantly  understood 
jmd  at  once  exercised,  the  South  remains  station- 
ary, inaccessible  to  such  encouraging  and  invia^ 
orating  aids.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  be  wholly 
blind  to  the  moral  effect  ca  this  species  of  labor 
upon  those  freemen  among  whom  it  exists.  A 
disrelish  for  humble  and  hardy  occupation;  a 
pride  adverse  to  drudeery  and  toil ;  a  dread  that 
to  partake  in  the  employments  allotted  to  color, 
may  be  accompanied  also  by  its  degradation,  are 
natural  and  inevitable.  The  high  and  lofty  quali- 
ties which,  in  other  scenes  and  for  other  pur^ 
poses^  characterize  and  adorn  our  Southern 
orethren,  are  fatal  to  the  enduring  patience,  the 
corporal  exertion,  and  the  pain^aking  simpli- 
city^ by  which  only  a  successful  yeomanry  can 
be  mrmed.  When,  in  fact,  sir,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  asserts  that '  slaves  are  too  im- 
provident, too  incapable  of  that  minute,  constant, 
delicate  attention,  and  that  persevering  industry 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments,'  he  hhnself  admits  the  defect 
m  the  condition  of  Southern  Ubor,  by  which  the 
mrogress  of  his  favorite  section  must  be  retarded. 
He  admits  an  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  admits  an  inherent  weak- 
ness ;  a  weakness  neither  engendered  nor  aggra- 
vated by  the  tariff— which,  as  societies  are  now 
constituted  and  directed,  must  drag  in  the  rear, 
and  be  distanced  in  the  common  race." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Dallas,  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  thus  speaking,  gave  offence  to  no 
Southern  man ;  and  seemed  to  be  well  Justified 
in  what  he  said,  from  the  historical  fact  that  the 
loss  of  ground,  in  the  race  of  prosperity,  had 
commenced  in  the  South  before  the  protective 
system  b^^ — ^befbre  that  epoch  year,  1816, 
when  it  was  first  installed  as  a  system,  and  so 
installed  by  the  power  of  the  South  Carolina 
vote  and  talent  But  the  levy  and  expenditure 
of  the  federal  government  was,  doubtless,  the 
main  cause  of  this  Southern  decadence — so  un- 
natural in  the  midst  of  her  rich  staple»-*and 
which  had  commenced  before  1816. 

It  so  happened,  that  while  the  advocates  of  the 
American  system  were  calling  so  earnestly  for 
government  protection,  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
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toin  themselves  at  home,  that  the  custom-house 
books  were  showing  that  a  great  many  species 
of  our  manufactures,  and  especially  the  cotton, 
were  going  abroad  to  far  distant  countries ;  and 
sustaining  themselves  on  remote  theatres  against 
all  competition,  and  beyond  the  range  of  any 
help  from  our  laws.  Mr.  Clay,  himself,  spoke  of 
this  exportation,  to  show  the  excellence  of  our 
fabrics,  and  that  they  were  worth  protection ;  I 
used  the  same  fact  to  show  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  protection ;  and  said : 

"And  here  I  would  ask,  how  many  and  which' 
are  the  articles  that  require  the  present  high  rate 
of  protection  ?  Oertamly  not  the  cotton  manu- 
facture; for,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay],  w^ho  appears  on  this  floor  as  the  leading 
champion  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  whose 
admissions  of  fact  must  be  conclusive  against  his 
arguments  of  theory !  this  senator  tells  you,  and 
dwells  upon  the  disclosure  with  triumphant  ex- 
ultation, that  American  cottons  are  now  exported 
to  Asia,  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  cotton  mar- 
kets of  Canton  and  Calcutta !  Surely,  sir,  our 
tariff  laws  of  1824  and  1828  are  not  in  force  in 
Bengal  and  China.  And  I  appeal  to  all  mankind 
for  the  truth  of  the  inference,  that,  if  our  cottons 
can  go  to  these  countries,  and  be  sold  at  a  profit 
without  any  protection  at  all,  they  can  stay  at 
home,  and  be  sold  to  our  own  citizens,  without 
loss,  under  a  less  protection  thim  fifty  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  centum !  One  fact,  Mr. 
President,  is  said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  theo- 
ries ;  I  will  add  that  it  is  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand speeches ;  and  this  fact  that  the  American 
cottons  now  traverse  the  one-half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  this  globe — cross  the  equinoctial  line ; 
descend  to  the  antipodes ;  seek  foreign  markets 
on  the  double  theatre  of  British  and  Asiatic  com- 
petition, and  come  off  victorious  from  the  con- 
test— is  a  full  and  overwhelming  answer  to  all 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  or  ever  can 
be  made,  in  favor  of  high  protecting  duties  on 
these  cottons  at  home.  The  only  effect  of  such 
duties  is  to  cut  off  importations — to  create  mono- 
poly at  home — to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
sell  their  goods  higher  to  their  own  christian  fel- 
low-citizens than  to  the  pagan  worshippers  of  Fo 
and  of  Brahma !  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Burrampooter  to  wear  Ameri- 
can cottons  upon  cheaper  terms  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  And  every 
Western  citizen  knows  the  fact^  tiiat  when  these 
shipments  of  American  cottons  were  making  to 
the  extremities  of  Asia^  the  price  of  these  same 
cottons  was  actually  raised  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  West ;  with 
this  further  difference  to  our  prejudice,  that  we 
can  only  pay  for  them  in  money,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  make  payment  in  the  products 
of  their  own  country. 

*^This  is  what  the   gentleman's   admission 


proved ;  but  I  do  not  come  here  to  areoe  upon 
admissions,  whether  candid  or  unguarded,  of  the 
adversary  speakers.  I  bring  my  own  &cts  and 
proofe ;  and,  really,  sir,  I  have  a  mind  to  com- 
plain that  the  gentleman's  admission  about  cot- 
tons has  crippled  the  force  of  my  argmnent ; 
that  it  has  weakened  its  effect  by  letting  out  half 
at  a  time,  and  destroyed  its  novelty,  by  an  anti- 
cipated revelation.  The  truth  is,  I  have  this  fict 
(that  we  exported  domestic  cottons)  treasured 
up  in  my  magazine  of  material !  and  intended 
to  produce  it,  at  the  proper  time,  to  show  that 
we  exported  this  article,  not  to  Canton  and  Cal- 
cutta alone,  but  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  not 
a  few  cargoes  only,  by  way  of  experiment,  bot 
in  great  quantities,  as  a  r^ular  trade,  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollais. 
annually ',  and  that,  of  this  amount^  no  less  than 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth,  in  the  year  1830, 
had  done  what  the  combined  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  world  could  not  do ;  it  had  scaled  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  tbs 
British  garrison,  taken  possession  of  liis  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  soldiers^  bound  their  arms,  legs^  and 
bodies,  and  strutted  m  triumph  over  the  ram- 
parts and  batteries  of  tliat  unattackable  fortnssL 
And  now,  sir,  I  will  use  no  more  of  the  gentle 
man's  admissions ;  I  will  draw  npon  jnr  ovra 
resources  5  and  will  show  nearly  the  whole  list 
of  our  domestic  manufactures  to  be  in  the  same 
flourishing  condition  with  cottons,  actually  going 
abroad  to  seek  competition,  without  protectioa 
in  every  foreign  dime,  and  contending  victo- 
riously with  foreign  manu£gu:tures  wherever  ther 
can  encounter  them.  I  read  from  the  costorc- 
house  returns,  of  1830— the  last  that  has  beta 
printed.    Listen  to  it : 

^^This  is  the  list  of  domestic  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  It  comprehends  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  that  long  cata- 
logue of  items  which  the  senator  fix)m  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CUy]  read  to  us,  on  the  second  day  of  his 
discourse;  and  shows  the  whole  to  be  going 
abroad,  without  a  shadow  of  protection,  to  seek 
competition,  in  foreign  markets,  with  the  fiirc^ 
ffoods  of  all  the  world.  The  list  of  articles  I 
have  read,  contains  near  fifty  varieties  of  manis- 
&ctures  (and  I  have  omitted  many  minor  arti- 
cles) amounting,  in  value,  to  near  six  millkiis  cf 
doUars !  And  now  behold  the  diversity  of  human 
reasoning!  The  senator  icom  EentudEj exhi- 
bits a  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  argues  that  the  slightest  diminution 
in  the  enormous  protection  they  now  enjoy,  will 
overwhelm  the  whole  in  ruin,  and  cover  the 
country  with  distress ;  I  read  the  same  identicai 
list  to  show  that  all  these  articles  go  abixwd 
and  contend  victoriously  with  their  foreign  rivals 
in  all  foreign  markets." 

Mr.  Clay  had  attributed  to  the  tarifiEs  of  1824 
and  1828  the  reviving  and  returning  prt>8penty 
of  the  country,  while  m  fact  it  was  the  mere 
effect  of  recovery  from  prostration,  and  in  spite 
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of  these  tariffs,  instead  of  by  their  help.  Busi- 
ness had  been  brought  to  a  stand  during  the 
disastrous  period  which  ensued  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  period  of  stagnation,  of  settlement^  of  paying 
up,  of  getting  dear  of  loads  of  debt;  and  start- 
ing afresh.  It  was  the  strong  man,  freed  from 
the  burthen  under  which  he  had  long  been  pros- 
trate, and  getting  on  his  feet  again.  In  the 
West  I  knew  that  this  was  the  process,  and  that 
our  reyiyed  prosperity  was  entirely  the  result 
of  our  own  resources,  independent  o^  and  in 
spite  of  federal  legislation ;  and  so  declared  it  in 
my  speech.    I  said : 

"  The  fine  effects  of  the  high  tariff  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  have  been  celebrated  on 
this  floor :  with  how  much  reason,  let  facts  res- 
pond, and  the  people  iudge  !  I  do  not  think  we 
are  indebted  to  the  nigh  tariff  for  our  fertile 
lands  and  our  navigable  rivers ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain we  are  indebted  to  these  blessings  for  the 
prosperity  we  enjoy.  In  all  that  comes  from 
the  soil,  the  people  of  the  West  are  rich.  They 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  man  and 
beast,  and  a  large  surplus  to  send  abroad.  They 
have  the  comfortable  living  which  industiy  cre- 
atee  for  itself  in 'a  rich  soil;  but,  beyond  thisL 
the  J  axe  poor.  They  have  none  of  the  splendia 
works  which  imply  the  presence  of  the  moneyed 
power!  No  Appian  or  Flaminian  ways;  no 
roads  paved  or  McAdamized ;  no  canals,  except 
whAt  are  made  upon  borrowed  means;  no  aque- 
ducts ;  no  bridges  of  stone  across  our  innume- 
rable streams;  no  edifices  dedicated  to  eternity; 
no  schools  for  the  fine  arts :  not  a  public  library 
for  which  an  ordinary  scholar  would  not  apolo- 
gize. And  why  none  of  those  things  ?  Have  the 
people  of  the  West  no  taste  for  public  improve- 
ments, for  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts,  and  for 
literature?  Certunly  th^  have  a  very  strong 
taste  for  them ;  but  they  have  no  money  I  not 
enough  for  private  and  current  uses,  not  enough 
to  dSny  our  ourrent  expenses,  and  buy  neces- 
saries! without  thinking  of  public  improve- 
ments. We  have  no  money !  and  that  is  a  tale 
'  which  has  been  told  too  often  here — chanted 
too  dolefully  in  the  book  of  lamentations  which 
was  composed  for  the  death  of  the  MaysviUe 
road — to  be  denied  or  suppressed  now.  They 
have  no  adequate  supply  of  money.  And  why  ? 
Have  they  no  exports'?  Nothing  to  send 
abroad  1  Certainly  they  have  exports.  Behold 
the  marching  myriads  o£  living  animals  annually 
taking  their  departure  from  the  heart  of  the 
West,  defiling  through  the  gorges  of  the  Cum- 
berland^ the  Alleg£any,  and  the  Apalachian 
moontams,  or  traversing  the  plains  of  the  South, 
divergim  as  they  march,  and  spreading  them- 
selves aU  over  tliat  vast  segment  of  our  tenito- 
rial  circle  which  lies  between  the  debouches  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  estuary  of  the  Potomac! 
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Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flying  steam< 
boats,  and  the  fleets  of  floating  arks,  loaded 
with  the  products  of  the  fores^  the  farm,  and 
the  pasture,  following  the  course  of  our  noble 
rivers,  and  bearing  their  freights  to  tiiat  great 
city  which  revives,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  name*  of  the  greatest  of  the  empe- 
rors that  ever  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  his  own 
heroic  exploits  by  giving  an  oi^er  to  his  legions 
never  to  levy  a  contribution  of  salt  upon  a  Ro- 
man citizen !  Behold  this  double  line  of  ex- 
ports^ and  observe  the  refluent  currents  of  gold 
and  silver  which  result  from  them !  Large  are 
the  supplies — ^millions  are  the  amount  which  is 
annually  poured  into  the  West  from  these  dou- 
ble exportations ;  enough  to  cover  the  &oe  of 
the  earth  with  magnificent  improvements,  and 
to  cram  evexy  mdustrious  pocket  with  gold  and 
silver.  But  where  is  this  money  ?  for  it  is  not 
in  the  countiy !  Where  does  it  go  1  for  go  it 
does,  and  scarcely  leaves  a  vestige  of  its  transit 
behind !  Sir,  it  goes  to  the  Northeast !  to  the 
seat  of  the  American  system !  there  it  goes ! 
and  thus  it  goes !" 

Mr.  Clay  had  commenced  his  speech  with  an 
$pology  for  what  might  be  deemed  failing  pow- 
ers on  account  of  advancing  age.  He  said  he 
was  getting  old,  and  might  not  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  expectation,  and  requite  the  attention,  of  the 
attending  crowd;  and  wished  the  task  could 
have  fallen  to  younger  and  abler  hands.  This 
apology  for  age  when  no  diminution  of  mental 
or  bodily  vigor  was  perceptible,  induced  seve- 
ral speakers  to  commence  their  replies  ^ith  al- 
lusions to  it,  generally  complimentary,  but  not 
admitting  the  fact  Mr.  Hayne  gracefully  said, 
that  he  had  lamented  the  advances  of  age,  and 
mourned  the  decay  of  his  eloquence,  so  elo- 
quently as  to  prove  that  it  was  still  in  full  vigor ; 
and  that  he  had  made  an  able  and  ingenious 
argument)  fully  sustaining  his  high  reputation 
as  an  accomplished  orator.  General  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  said  that  he  could  not  complain 
himself  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  though  older 
than  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  nor  could  find 
in  his  years  any  apology  for  the  insufficiency  of 
his  speech.  Mr.  Clay  thought  this  was  intended 
to  be  a  slur  upon  him,  and  replied  in  a  spirit 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  sharp  encounter : 

^  Mr.  Smith  then  rose,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  unintentionally  offended  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  vigorous  age  he  himself  enjoyed,  he 

«  **  Aurelian,"  whose  name  was  glyen  to  the  military  sta 
tlon  (presldiam)  which  was  afterwarda  oomxpted  into  **0r* 
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had  not  supposed  he  should  give  offence  to  others 
who  complained  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  the  last  who 
should  take  the  remark  as  disparaging  to  his 
vigor  and  personal  appearance ;  for,  when  that 
gentleman  spoke  to  us  of  his  age,  he  heard  a 
young  lady  near  him  exclaim — ^'^Old,  why  I 
think  he  is  mighty  pretty."  The  honorable 
gentleman,  on  Friday  last,  made  a  similitude 
where  none  existed.  I,  said  Mr.  S.,  had  suggest- 
ed the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  in  set^ 
tUng  the  tariff,  and,  thereupon,  the  gentleman 
vociferated  loudly  and  angnly  about  removfds 
from  office.  He  said  I  was  a  leader  in  the  sys- 
tem. I  deny  the  fact.  I  never  exercised  the 
least  influence  in  effecting  a  removal  and  on  the 
contrary,!  interfered,  successfully,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  two  gentlemen  in  office.  I  am  charg- 
ed with  making  a  committee  on  roads  and  canals, 
adverse  to  internal  improvement.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  by  mistake.  I  certainly  supposed  every 
gentleman  named  on  that  committee  but  one  to 
be  friendly  to  internal  improvement.  To  the 
committee  on  manufactures  I  assigned  four  out 
of  five  who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
protective  system.  The  rights  of  the  minority, 
he  had  endeavored,  also,  in  arranging  the  com- 
mittee, to  secure.  The  appomtment  of  the  com- 
mittees he  had  found  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  onerous  tasks  he  had  ever  undertaken.  One- 
third  of  the  house  were  lasers,  all  of  whom 
wanted  to  be  put  upon  some  important  commit- 
tee. The  oath  which  the  senator  had  tendered, 
he  hoped  he  would  not  take.  In  the  year  1795, 
Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  sustained  a  protective  duty 
against  the  opposition  of  a  member  from  Pitts- 
burg. Previous  to  the  year  1822,  he  had  always 
given  incidental  support  to  manufactures,  in  fix- 
ing the  tariff.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the 
tariff  of  1816,  which  he  still  regarded  as  a  wise 
and  beneficial  law.  He  hoped,  then,  the  gentle- 
man would  not  take  his  oath. 

^^  Mr.  Clay  placed,  he  said,  a  high  value  on  the 
compliment  of  which  the  honorable  senator  was 
the  channel  of  communication ;  and  he  the  more 
valued  it,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  recollect  more 
than  once  before,  in  his  life,  to  have  received  a 
similar  compliment  He  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  disclaimed  the  system 
of  proscription;  and  he  should,  with  his  appro- 
bation, hereafter  cite  his  authority  in  opposition 
to  it.  The  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
i^hatever  were  the  gentleman's  intentions  in 
constructing  it,  had  a  majorily  of  members 
whose  votes  and  speeches  against  internal  im- 
provements were  matter  of  notoriety.  The  gen- 
tleman's appeal  to  his  acts  in  '95,  is  ^rfectly 
safe ;  for,  old  as  I  am,  my  knowledge  of  his  course 
does  not  extend  back  that  fiir.  He  would  take 
^e  period  which  the  gentleman  named,  since 
1822.  It  comes,  then,  to  this  :  The  honorar 
ble  gentleman  was  in  tavor  of  protecting  man- 
ufactures ;  but  he  had  turned — I  need  not  use 
the  word — he  has  abandoned  manufitctures. 
Thus: 


*  Old  polf  tieUns  ch«w  oa  wladom  part, 
And  totter  on  In  blondara  to  th«  last^ 

"  Mr.  Smith. — ^The  last  allusion  is  unworthy 
of  the  gentleman.  Totter,  sir,  I  totter?  Though 
some  twenty  years  older  than  the  gentlonan,  I 
can  yet  stand  firm,  and  am  yet  able  to  correct 
his  errors.  I  could  take  a  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's course,  which  would  show  how  inconsis- 
tent he  has  oeeiL  [Mr.  Clay  exclaimed:  *Take 
it,  sir.  take  it— I  dare  you.'  [Cries  of  "order.T 
No,  sir,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  will  not  take  it.  I  will 
not  so  fiur  disregard  what  is  due  to  the  dignitj 
of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Hayne  concluded  one  of  his  speeches  with 
a  declaration  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Southen 
resistance  to  the  tariff,  and  with  a  feeling  ^>pal 
to  senators  on  aU  sides  of  the  house  to  meet  tbeir 
Southern  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  ooncfliatin. 
and  restore  harmony  to  a  divided  people  by  re- 
moving from  among  them  the  never-fidUng  sooroe 
of  contention.    He  said: 

'*  Let  not  gentlemen  so  fiur  deceive  themselfes 
as  to  suppose  that  the  opposition  of  the  South  to 
the  protecting  system  is  not  based  on  hig^  aai 
lofty  principles.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  per 
ty  politics,  or  the  mere  elevation  of  men.   It 
rises  far  above  all  such  oonsiderationB.    Nor  ii 
it  influenced  chiefly  by  calculations  of  interest 
but  is  founded  in  much  nobler  impulses.    The 
instinct  of  self-interest  might  have  taught  us  u 
easier  way  of  relieving  ourselves  firom  this  op- 
pression.   It  wanted  but  the  will,  to  have  sup- 
plied ourselves  with  every  article  embraced  m. 
the  protective  system,  fr«e  of  duty,  without  anr 
other  participation  on  our  part  thjm  a  simple  oqb- 
sent  to  receive  them.    But,  sir,  we  have  scorned, 
in  a  contest  for  our  rights,  to  resort  to  any  but 
open  and  fidr  means  to  maintain  them.    The 
spirit  with  which  we  have  entered  into  this 
business,  is  akin  to  that  which  was  kiiulled  in 
the  bosom  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  made  the 
victims  of  oppression ;  and  if  it  has  not  di^ilayed 
itself  in  the  same  way,  it  is  because  we  have  ever 
cherished  the  strongest  feelings  of  oonfratemitT 
towards  our  brethren,  and  the  warmest  and 
most  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union.    If  we 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  divided  among  omr- 
selves  in  tnis  matter,  the  source  of  that  diTiskm. 
let  gentlemen  be  assured,  has  not  arisen  so  much 
fi^m  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true 
diaracter  of  the  oppression,  as  fit>m  the  differeni 
degrees  of  hope  of  redress.    All  parties  hmve  lor 
years  pajst  been  looking  forwaiti  to  this  crisis 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  or  the  confir- 
mation of  their  fears.    And  God  grant  that  the 
result  may  be  auspicious. 

^  Sir,  I  call  upon  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  to  meet  us  in  the  true  spirit  of  condliatioD 
and  concession.  Remove,  I  earnestly  beaeeefa 
you,  from  among  us,  this  never-failing  sooroe  M 
contention.    Dry  up  at  its  sooroe  thxs  fimntain 
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of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  Restore  that  har- 
mony which  has  been  disturbed — ^that  mutual 
affection  and  confidence  which  has  been  impair- 
ed. And  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  it  this  day; 
but  there  is  but  one  means  under  heaven  by 
which  it  can—by  domg  equal  justice  to  all.  And 
be  assured  that  he  to  whom  die  coimtr^  shall  be 
indebted  for  this  blessing,  will  be  considered  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  republic  He  will  be 
r^arded,  in  all  aftertimes,  as  the  ministering 
angel  visiting  the  troubled  waters  of  our  politi- 
cal dissensions,  and  restoring  to  the  element  its 
healing  virtues." 

I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  these  words  of  Mr. 
Hayne.  They  are  words  of  moderation  and  of  jus- 
tice— of  sorrow  more  than  anger— of  expostula- 
tion more  than  menace--of  loyalty  to  the  Union 
—of  supplication  for  forbearance ; — and  a  moving 
appeal  to  the  high  tariff  party  to  avert  a  nation- 
al catastrophe  by  ceasing  to  be  unjust  His  mo- 
deration, his  expostulation,  his  supplication,  his 
appeal — had  no  effect  on  the  majority.  The  pro- 
tective system  continued  to  be  an  exasperating 
theme  throughout  the  session,  which  ended  with- 
out any  sensible  amelioratidn  of  the  system, 
though  with  a  reduction  of  duty  on  some  articles 
X)f  comfort  and  convenience :  as  recommended  by 
President  Jackson. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

PUBLIC  LAND3.-DI8TBIBimON  TO  THE  STATES. 

The  efforts  which  had  been  making  for  years  to 
ameliorate  the  public  land  system  in  the  feature 
of  their  sale  and  disposition,  had  begun  to  have 
their  effect — the  effect  which  always  attends 
perseverance  in  a  just  cause.  A  bill  had  ripen- 
ed to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate  reducing  the 
price  of  lands  which  had  been  long  in  market 
less  than  one  half— to  fifty  cents  per  acre — and 
the  pre-emption  principle  had  been  firmly  esta- 
'blished,  securing  the  settler  in  his  home  at  a 
iixed  price.  Two  other  principles,  those  of  do- 
nations to  actual  settlers,  and  of  the  cession  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie  of  all  land  not  sold 
fvithin  a  reasonable  and  limited  period,  were  all 
that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  ameliorated 
system  which  the  graduation  bills  proposed; 
and  these  bills  were  making  a  progress  which 
promised  them  an  eventual  success.  All  the 
indications  were  favorable  for  tho  speedy  ao- 


compUshment  of  these  great  reforms  in  the 
land  system  when  the  session  of  1831-'32  open- 
ed, and  with  it  the  authentic  annunciation  of 
the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  within  two 
years — ^which  event  would  remove  the  objection 
of  many  to  interfering  with  the  subject,  the 
lands  being  pledged  to  that  object  This  ses- 
sion, preceding  the  presidential  election,  and 
gathering  up  so  many  subjects  to  go  into  the 
canvass,  fell  upon  the  lands  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  magazines  of  grain  in 
republican  Rome,  and  money  in  the  treasury  in 
democratic  Athens,  were  accustomed  to  be  dealt 
with  by  can^dates  for  office  in  the  periods  of 
election ;  that  is  to  say,  were  proposed  for  dis- 
tribution. A  plan  for  dividing  out  among  the 
States  for  a  given  period  the  money  arising 
firom  the  sale  of  the  lands,  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  by  Mr.  CUyf^ 
member  of  that  committee — and  which  properly 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  and  dis- 
position of  the  lands.  That  report^  after  a  gen- 
eral histoiy,  and  view  of  the  public  lands,  came 
to  these  conclusions : 

"Upon  full  and  thorough  consideration,  the 
committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  inexpedient  either  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
public  lands,  or  to  cede  them  to  the  new  States. 
They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  sound  policy 
coincides  with  the  duty  whicn  has  devolved  on 
the  general  government  to  the  whole  of  the 
States,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
Union,  and  enjoins  the  preservation  of  the  ex- 
isting system  as  having  been  tried  and  approv- 
ed after  long  and  triumphant  experience.  But^ 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  financial 
prosperity  which  the  United  States  enjoy,  the 
question  merits  examination,  whether,  whilst 
tne  general  government  steadily  retains  the 
control  of  this  great  national  resource  in  its 
own  hands,  after  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lamds,  no  longer  needed  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government^  may  not  be  beneficial- 
ly appropriated  to  some  other  objects  for  a  lim- 
ited time. 

"Governments,  no  more  than  individuals, 
should  be  seduced  or  intoxicate4  by  prosperity, 
however  flattering  or  great  it  may  be.  The 
country  now  happily  enjoys  it  in  a  moat  unex- 
ampled degree.  We  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty, and  freedom  from  debt  But  we  must  be 
foj^tful  of  all  history  and  experience,  if  we  in- 
dulge the  delusive  hope  that  we  shall  always  be 
exempt  from  calamity  and  reverses.  Seasons 
of  national  adversity,  of  suffering,  and  of  war, 
will   assuredly   come.     A   wise   government 
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should  expect,  and  provide  for  them.  Instead 
of  wasting  or  squandering  its  resources  in  a  pe- 
riod of  general  prosperity,  it  should  husband 
and  cherish  them  for  those  times  of  trial  and 
diflSculty,  which,  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, may  be  certainly  anticipated.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  and  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  are  not  wanted  for  or- 
dinary revenue,  which  will  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied from  the  imposts,  the  committee  respect- 
fully recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  them 
be  made  to  some  other  purpc^,  for  a  limited 
time,  subject  to  be  resumed  in  the  contingency 
of  war.  Should  such  an  event  unfortunately 
occur,  the  Aind  may  be  withdrawn  from  its 
peaceful  destination,  and  applied  in  aid  of  other 
means,  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and,  afterwards  to  the  payment  of  any  debt 
which  may  be  contracted  in  consequence  of  its 
existence.  And  when  peace  shall  -be  again  re- 
stored, and  the  debt  of  the  new  war  shall  have 
been  extinguished,  the  fund  may  be  again  ap- 
propriated to  some  fit  object  other  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  Thus 
may  this  great  resource  be  preserved  and  ren- 
dered subservient,  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States  composing  the 
Union. 

^  The  inquiry  remains,  what  ought  to  be  the 
specific  application  of  the  fund  under  the  restric- 
tion stated  ?  After  deducting  the  ten  per  cent 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  new  States,  a 
portion  of  the  committee  would  have  preferred 
that  the  residue  should  be  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects of  internal  improvement,  and  colonization 
of  the  free  blacks,  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  government  But  a  majority  of  the 
committee  believes  it  better,  as  an  alternative 
for  the  scheme  of  cession  to  the  new  States, 
and  as  being  most  likely  to  give  general  satis- 
&ction,  that  the  residue  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  States,  according  to  their  federal 
representative  population,  to  be  applied  to  edu- 
cation, internal  improvement  or  colonization,  or 
to  the  redemption  of  any  existing  debt  contract- 
ed for  internal  improvements,  as  each  State, 
judging  for  itself,  shall  deem  most  conformable 
with  its  own  interests  and  policy.  Assuming 
the  annual  product  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  be  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  table 
hereto  annexed,  marked  C,  shows  what  each 
State  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  according  to 
the  principle  of  division  which  has  been  stated. 
In  order  that  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation should  again,  at  a  day  not  very  far 
distant,  be  brought  under  the  review  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  would  recommend  that  it 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  five  vears,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  war  not  breaking  out  in  the 
mean  time.  By  an  appropriation  so  restricted 
as  to  time,  each  State  will  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  extent  of  its  proportion,  and 
to  adapt  its  measures  of  education,  improve- 
ment, colonization,  or  extinction  of  existing 
debt,  accordingly. 


^'In  conformity  with  the  views  and  principles 
which  the  committee  have  now  submitted,  they 
beg  leave  to  report  a  biU^  entitled  ^  An  act  to 
appropriate,  for  a  limited  tune,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.'" 

The  impropriety  of  originating  such  a  bill  in 
the  committee  on  manufactures  "was  so  clear  that 
acquiescence  in  it  was  impossible.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  public  lands  immedi- 
ately moved  its  reference  to  that  committee; 
and  although  there  was  a  majority  for  it  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  yet  the  reference  was 
immediately  voted ;  and  Mr.  Clay's  report  and 
bill  sent  to  that  committee,  invested  with  gen- 
eral authority  over  the  whole  subject.  That 
committee,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  King  of 
Alabama,  made  a  counter  report,  from  which 
some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"  The  committee  ventures  to  suggest  that  the 
view  which  the  committee  on  manufactures  has 
taken  of  the  federal  domain,  is  fundamentally 
erroneous;  that  it  has  misconceived  the  tnie 
principles  of  national  policy  with  respect  to  wild 
lands ;  and,  from  this  fundamental  mistake,  and 
radical  misconception,  have  resulted  the  great 
errors  which  pervade  the  whole  structure  of 
their  report  and  bill. 

"The  committee  on  manufactures  seem  to 
contemplate  the  federal  domain  merely  as  an 
object  of  revenue,  and  to  look  for  that  revenue 
solely  from  the  receivers  of  the  land  offices ; 
when  the  science  of  political  economy  has  ascer- 
tained such  a  fund  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, valuable  under  the  aspect  of  population 
and  cultivation,  and  the  eventual  extraction  of 
revenue  from  ttie  people  in  its  customary  modes 
of  taxes  and  imposts. 

"  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  is  supposed 
to  have  expressed  the  sum  total  of  political  wis- 
dom on  this  subject,  in  his  well-known  proposi- 
tions to  convert  the  forest  Itnds  of  the  British 
crown  into  private  property ;  and  this  commit- 
tee, to  spare  themselves  further  argument,  and 
to  extinguish  at  once  a  political  fallacy  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  broached  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  make  a  brief  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  that  eminent  man. 

"  *  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  forest  lands  will  not  be  so  considerable  as 
many  have  irnagined ;  and  I  conceive  it  would 
be  unwise  to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost,  or  even 
to  sufler  bidders  to  enhance,  according  to  their 
eagerness,  the  purchase  of  objects  wherein  the 
expense  of  that  purchase  may  weaken  the  capi- 
tal to  be  employed  in  their  cultivation.  *  »  * 
The  principal  revenue  which  I  propose  to  draw 
from  these  uncultivated  wastes,  is  to  spring  frodii 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  kingdom  ; 
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erents  infinitely  more  advanti^eous  to  the  reve- 
nnes  of  the  Crown,  than  the  rents  of  the  hest 
landed  estates  which  it  can  hold.  *  *  *  * 
It  is  thus  that  I  would  dispose  of  the  unprofitar 
ble  landed  estates  of  the  Grown — ^throw  them 
into  the  mass  of  private  property — ^by  which 
they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  circula- 
tion, and  through  the  political  secretions  of  the 
state,  into  well-regulated  rerentie.  *  *  *  * 
Thus  would  fall  an  expensiye  agency,  with  all 
the  influence  which  attends  it' 

''  This  committee  takes  leave  to  say  that  the 
sentiments  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Burke  are  the 
inspirations  of  political  wisdom ;  that  their  truth 
and  justice  have  been  tested  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  and  particularly  in  our  own  age  and 
in  our  own  country.  The  history  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  most 
instructiye  lessons  of  the  inutility  of  sales,  the 
value  of  cultivation,  and  the  fidlacy  of  large  cal- 
culations. These  lands  were  expected,  at  the 
time  they  were  acquired  by  the  United  States,  to 
pay  off  Uie  public  debt  immediately,  to  support 
the  government,  and  to  furnish  large  surplusses 
for  distribution.  Calculations  for  a  thousand 
millions  were  made  upon  thein.  and  a  charge  of 
treachery  was  raised  against  Qeneral  Hannlton, 
then  Secretary  of  the  ^masury.  fbr  his  report  in 
the  year  1791,  in  which  the  fulacy  of  all  ^ese 
visionary  calculations  was  exposed,  and  the  real 
value  of  the  lands  soberly  set  down  at  an  aver- 
age of  twenty  cents  per  acre.  Yet^  after  an  ex- 
periment of  nearly  fifty  years,  it  is  found  that 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  so  far  from  paying 
the  public  debt,  have  barely  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  managing  the  lands;  while  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  cultivation  has  pud  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  debts  of  two  wars,  and 
supported  the  federal  government  in  a  style  of 
expenditure  infinitely  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
those  who  established  it.  The  gross  proceeds 
of  the  sales  are  but  thirty-eight  nuUions  of  dol- 
lars, from  which  the  large  expenses  of  the  sys- 
tem are  to  be  deducted ;  while  the  clear  receipte 
from  the  customs,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
collection,  amount  to  $556,4&,830.  This  un- 
mense  amount  of  revenue  springs  from  the  use 
of  soil  reduced  to  private  property.  For  the 
duties  are  derived  firom  imported  goods;  the 
goods  are  received  in  exchange  for  exporte ;  and 
the  exports,  with  a  small  deduction  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea,  are  the  produce  of  the  farm 
and  the  forest  This  is  a  striking  view,  but 
it  is  only  one  half  of  the  picture.  The  other 
half  must  be  shovm,  and  will  dii^lay  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  in  its  immense  exports,  as 
giving  birth  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
supplying  employment  to  all  the  trades  and 
professions  connected  with  these  two  grand 
branches  of  national  industry ;  while  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  the  land  is  a  meagre  and  barren 
operation,  auxiliary  to  no  useful  occupation,  in- 
jurious to  the  young  States,  b^  exhausting  them 
of  their  currency,  and  extending  the  patronage 
of  the  federal  gOTemment  in  the  complicated 


machinery  of  the  land  office  department  Such 
has  been  the  difference  between  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  sales  and  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  land ;  but  no  powers  of  cultivation  can 
carry  out  the  difference,  and  show  what  it  will 
be:  for,  while  the  sale  of  the  land  is  a  single 
operation,  and  can  be  performed  but  once,  the 
extraction  of  revenue  from  its  cultivation  is  an 
annual  and  perpetual  process,  increasing  in  pro- 
ductiveness through  all  time,  vnth  the  increase 
of  population,  the  amelioration  of  soils,  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and  the  application 
of  science  to  the  industrial  pursuits. 

'*  This  committee  have  said  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to 
divide  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
amone  the  several  States^  for  a  limited  time,  is  a 
bill  vniolly  inadmissible  m  principle,  and  essen- 
tially erroneous  in  ite  details. 

"  They  object  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  change — and  that  most  in- 
juriously and  fatally  for  the  new  States, 'the 
character  of  their  relation  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands.  That 
relation,  at  present,  imposes  on  the  federal  go- 
vernment the  character  of  a  trustee,  with  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  in  a  liberal  and  equitable  manner.  The 
principle  of  the  bill  proposes  to  substitute  an 
individual  State  interest  in  the  lands,  and  would 
be  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  States ;  for,  the  power  of  legislation 
being  left  in  their  hands,  vrith  a  direct  interest 
in  their  sales,  the  old  and  populous  States  would 
necessarily  consider  the  lanos  as  their  own,  and 
govern  their  legislation  accordingly.  Sales 
would  be  forbid  or  allowed ;  surveys  stopped  or 
advanced ;  prices  raised  or  lowered ;  donations 
given  or  denied ;  old  French  and  Spanish  claims 
confirmed  or  rejected ;  settlers  ousted ;  emigra- 
tions stopped,  precisely  as  it  suited  the  interest 
of  the  old  States ;  and  this  interest,  in  everjr  in- 
stance^  would  be  precisely  opposite  to  the  inte- 
rest or  the  new  States.  In  vam  would  some  just 
men  vrish  to  act  equitably  by  these  new  States ; 
their  generous  efforte  would  expose  them  to  at- 
tacks at  home.  A  new  head  of  electioneering 
would  be  opened ;  candidates  for  Congress  would 
rack  their  imaginations,  and  exhaust  their  arith- 
metic, in  the  invention  and  display  of  rival  pro- 
jecte  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  the  new 
States ;  and  he  that  would  promise  best  for  pro- 
moting the  emigration  of  dollars  from  the  new 
States,  and  preventing  the  emigration  of  people 
to  them,  would  be  considered  the  best  qualified 
for  federal  legislation.  If  this  plan  of  distribu- 
tion had  been  in  force  heretofore,  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  would  not  have  been  reduced, 
in  1819-'20,  nor  the  relief  laws  passed,  which 
exonerated  the  new  States  from  a  debt  of  near 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  If  adopted  now, 
these  States  may  bid  adieu  to  their  sovereignty 
and  independence !  They  will  become  the  feu- 
datory vassals  of  the  paramount  States !  Their 
subjection  and  dependence  will  be  without  limit 
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or  remedy.  The  five  years  mentioned  in  the 
bill  had  as  well  be  fifty  or  five  hundred.  The 
State  that  would  surrender  its  Bovereignty,  for 
ten  per  centum  of  its  own  money,  would  eclipse 
the  folly  of  Esau,  and  become  a  proverb  in  the 
annals  of  folly  with  those  who  have  Bold  their 
birthright  for  *  a  mess  of  pottage.' " 

After  these  general  objections  to  the  principle 
and  policy  of  the  distribution  project,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lauds  went  on  to 
show  its  defects,  in  detail,  and  to  exhibit  the 
special  injuries  to  which  it  would  subject  the 
new  States,  in  which  the  pubUc  lands  lay.  It 
said: 

^^  The  details  of  the  bill  are  pregnant  with  in- 
justice and  unsoimd  policy. 

"  1.  The  rule  of  distribution  among  the  States 
makes  no  distinction  between  those  States  which 
did  or  did  not 'make  cessions  of  their  vacant  land 
to  the  federal  government  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  which  are  now  selling  and  enjoying  their 
vacant  lands  in  their  own  right,  and  Connecti- 
cut, which  received  a  deed  for  two  millions  of 
acres  from  the  federal  government,  and  sold  them 
for  her  own  benefit,  are  put  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  Virginia,  which  ceded  the  immense  do- 
main which  lies  in  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  Qeorgia,  which  ceded  territory 
for  two  States.    This  is  manifestly  unjust 

"  2.  The  bill  proposes  benefits  to  some  of  the 
States,  which  they  cannot  receive  without  dis- 
honor, nor  reflise  without  pecuniary  prejudice. 
Several  States  deny  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  appropriate  the  public  moneys  to 
objects  of  internal  improvement  or  to  coloniza- 
tion. A  refusal  to  accept  their  dividends  would 
subject  such  States  to  loss;  to  receive  them, 
would  imply  a  sale  of  their  constitutional  prin- 
ciples for  so  much  money.  Considerations  con- 
nected with  the  harmony  and  perpetuitv  of  our 
confederacy  should  forbid  any  State  to  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  such  alternatives. 

'^3.  The  public  lands,  in  great  part,  were 
granted  to  the  federal  government  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Revolutionary  War  5  it  is  notorious 
that  other  objects  of  revenue,  to  wit,  duties  on 
imported  goods,  have  chiefly  paid  that  debt  It 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  just  to  the  donors  of  the 
land,  after  having  taxed  them  in  other  ways  to 
pay  the  debt,  that  the  land  should  go  in  relief 
of  thek  present  taxes ;  and  that,  so  long  as  any 
revenue  may  be  derived  from  them,  it  should  go 
into  the  common  treasury,  and  diminish,  by  so 
much,  the  amount  of  their  annual  contributions. 

^4.  The  colonization  of  free  people  of  color, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  is  a  delicate 
question  for  Congress  to  touch.  It  connects  it- 
self indissolubly  with  the  slave  question,  and 
cannot  be  a^tated  by  the  federal  legislature, 
without  rousmg  and  .Arming  the  apprehensions 
of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  and  lighting  up 
the  fires  of  the  extinguished  conflagration  which 


lately  blazed  in  the  Missouri  question.  The 
harmony  of  the  States,  and  the  durability  of  this 
confederacy,  interdict  the  legislation  of  the  fede- 
ral legislature  upon  this  subject.  The  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  local  and  sec 
tionaL  It  is  confined  to  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  If  it  is  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  to  them, 
and  it  is  their  business  to  say  so.  If  it  is  to  be 
removed,  it  is  their  business  to  remove  it.  Other 
States  put  an  end  to  slavery,  at  their  own  time, 
and  in  their  own  way,  and  without  interference 
from  federal  or  State  legislation,  or  oi^ganized  so- 
cieties. The  rights  of  equality  demand,  for  the 
remaining  States,  the  same  freedom  of  thought 
and  immunity  or  action.  Instead  of  assummg 
the  business  of  colonization,  leave  it  to  the  slave- 
holding  States  to  do  as  they  please ;  and  leave 
them  their  resources  to  carry  into  efiect  their 
resolves.  Raise  no  more  money  from  them  than 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  require,  and 
then  they  will  have  the  means,  if  they  feel  the 
inclination,  to  rid  themselves  or  a  burden  which 
it  is  theirs  to  bear  and  theirs  to  remove. 

^^  5.  The  sum  proposed  for  distribution,  though 
nominallv  to  consist  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  puUic  lands,  is,  in  reality,  to  consist 
of  their  gross  proceeds.  The  term  net,  as  ap- 
plied to  revenue  from  land  offices  or  custom- 
houses, is  quite  different  In  the  latter,  its 
signification  corresponds  with  the  fact,  ukL  im- 
plies a  deduction  or  all  the  expenses  of  collection ; 
m  the  former,  it  has  no  such  implication,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  land  system  are  defrayea  by  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  treasury.  To  make  the 
whole  sum  received  from  the  kuid  offices  a  fund 
for  distribution,  would  be  to  devolve  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  land  system  upon  the  custom- 
house revenue :  in  other  words,  to  take  so  much 
from  the  custom-house  revenue  to  be  divided 
among  the  States.  This  would  be  no  small 
item.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  account 
drawn  up  against  the  lands,  it  would  embrace — 

"  I.  Expenses  of  the  general  land  office. 

"  2.  Appropriations  for  surveying. 

''  3.  Expenses  of  six  surveyor  generals'  offices. 

"  4.  Expenses  of  forty-four  land  offices. 

'^  5.  Salaries  of  eighty-eight  registers  and  re- 
ceivers. 

'^  6.  Commissions  on  sales  to  registers  and  re- 
ceivers. 

'^7.  Allowance  to  receivers  for  depositing 
money. 

^  8.  Interest  on  money  paid  for  extinguishing 
Indian  titles. 

^'  9.  Annuities  to  Indians. 
-  "  10.  Future  Indian  treaties  for  extinguishing 
title. 

^  II,  Expenses  of  annual  removal  of  Indians. 

"  These  items  exceed  a  million  of  dollars.  They 
are  on  the  increase,  and  will  continue  to  grow  At 
least  until  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million 
five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sLxty-nine  acres  of  land  within  tho 
limits  of  the  States  and  territories  now  covered 
by  Indian  title  shall  be  released  from  such  titlai 
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The  redaction  of  these  items,  present  and  to 
oome,  from  the  proposed  fund  K>r  distribution, 
must  certainly  \^  made  to  avoid  a  contradiction 
between  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  the 
bill ;  and  this  reduction  might  leaye  little  or  no- 
thing for  division  among  the  distributees.  The 
gross  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  for  the  last  year 
were  large ;  they  exceeded  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  but  they  were  equally  large  twelve  years 
ago,  and  gave  birth  to  some  extravagant  calcu- 
lations then,  which  vanished  with  a  sudden  de- 
cline of  the  land  revenue  to  less  than  one  mil- 
lion. The  proceeds  of  1819  were  $3,274,422 ; 
those  of  1823  were  $916,528.  The  excessive 
sales  twelve  years  ago  resulted  from  the  exces- 
sive issue  of  bank  paper,  while  those  of  1831 
were  produced  by  tlus  several  relief  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  A  detached  year  is  no  evidence 
of  the  product  of  the  sales ;  an  average  of  a  series 
of  years  presents  the  only  approximation  to  cor- 
rectness ;  and  this  average  of  the  last  ten  years 
would  be  about  one  milUon  and  three  quarters. 
So  that  after  all  expenses  are  deducted,  with  the 
five  per  centum  now  payable  to  the  new  States, 
and  ten  per  centum  proposed  by  the  bilL  there 
may  be  notlune  worth  dividing  among  the  States ; 
certainly  nothmg  worth  the  alarm  and  agitation 
which  the  assumption  of  the  colonization  ques- 
tion must  excite  among  the  slaveholding  States; 
nothing  worth  the  danger  of  compelling  the  old 
States  which  deny  the  power  of  federal  internal 
improvement,  to  choose  between  alternatives 
which  involve  a  sale  of  their  principle!  on  one 
side,  or  a  loss  of  their  dividends  on  the  other ; 
certainly  nothing  worth  the  injury  to  the  new 
States,  which  must  result  from  the  conversion 
of  their  territory  into  the  private  property  of 
those  who  are  to  have  the  power  of  legislation 
over  it,  and  a  direct  interest  in  using  that  power 
to  degrade  and  impoverish  them." 

The  two  sets  of  reports  were  printed  in  extra 
numbers,  and  the  distribution  bill  largely  debated 
in  the  Senate,  and  passed  that  body :  but  it  was 
arrested  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
motion  to  postpone  it  to  a  day  beyond  the  session 
—equivalent  to  rejection — ^prevailed  by  a  small 
majority:  and  thus  this  first  attempt  to  make 
distribution  of  public  property,  was,  for  the 
time,  gotten  rid  o£ 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  FBENGH  AND  SPANISH  LAND 
CLAIMS. 

It  was  now  near  thirty  years  since  the  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  had  been  acquired,  and  with 
it  a  mass  of  population  owning  and  inhabiting 


lands,  the  titles  to  which  in  but  few  instances 
ever  had  been  perfected  into  complete  grants ;  and 
the  want  of  which  was  not  felt  in  a  new  country 
where  land  was  a  gratuitous  gift  to  every  culti- 
vator, and  where  the  government  was  more 
anxious  for  cultivation  than  the  people  were  to 
give  it.  The  transfer  of  the  province  fbom  France 
and  Spain  to  the  United  States,  found  the  mass 
of  the  land  titles  in  an  inchoate  state;  and  com- 
ing under  a  government  which  made  merchandise 
out  of  the  soil,  and  among  a  people  who  had  the 
Anglo-Saxon  avidity  for  landed  property,  some 
legislation  and  tribunal  was  necessary  to  separate 
the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  titles ;  and  to 
provide  for  the  exatnination  and  perfection  of  the 
latter.  The  treaty  of  cession  protected  every 
thing  that  was  ^property; "  and  an  inchoate  title 
fell  as  well  within  that  category  as  a  perfect 
one.  Without  the  treaty  stipulation  the  law  of 
nations  would  have  operated  the  same  protec- 
tion, and  to  the  same  degree ;  and  that  ia  the 
case  of  a  conquered  as  well  as  of  a  ceded  people. 
The  principle  was  acknowledged :  the  question 
wastoapply  it,and  to  carry  out  the  imperfect  titles 
as  the  ceding  government  would  have  done,  if  it 
had  continued.  This  was  attempted  through 
boards  of  commissioners,  placed  under  Ihnita- 
tions  and  restrictions,  which  cut  off  masses  of 
claims  to  which  there  was  no  objection  except 
in  the  confirming  law;  and  with  the  obligation 
of  reporting  to  Congress  for  its  sanction  the 
dums  which  it  found  entitled  to  confirmation : 
— ^a  condition  which,  in  the  distance  of  the 
lands  and  claimants  from  the  seat  of  government, 
their  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  customs,  their 
habitude  to  pay  for  justice,  and  their  natural  dis- 
trust of  a  new  and  alien  domination,  was  equiv- 
alent in  its  effects  to  the  total  confiscation  of 
most  of  the  smaller  chums,  and  the  quarter  or 
the  half  confiscation  of  the  larger  ones  in  the 
division  they  were  compelled  to  make  with 
agents — or  in  the  forced  sales  which  despsdr,  or 
necessity  forced  upon  them.  This  state  of  things 
had  been  going  on  for  almost  thirty  years  in  all 
Louisiana — ameliorated  occasionally  by  slight 
enlargements  of  the  powers  of  the  boards,  and 
afterwards  of  the  courts  to  which  the  business 
was  transferred,  but  fiuling  at  two  essential 
points,  ^r«<,  of  acknowledging  the  validity  of  all 
claims  which  might  in  fact  have  been  completed 
if  the  French  or  Spanish  government  had  con- 
tinued under  which  they  originated;  secondly^ 
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in  not  proTiding  a  cheap,  speedy  and  local  tri- 
bunal to  decide  summarily  upon  cbdms,  and 
definitively  when  their  decisions  were  in  their 
&yor. 

In  this  year — ^but  after  an  immense  number 
of  people  had  been  mined,  and  after  the  country 
had  been  afilicted  for  a  generation  with  the  curse 
of  unsettled  land  titles — an  act  was  passed, 
founded  on  the  principle  which  the  case  required, 
and  approximating  to  the  process  which  was 
necessary  to  give  it  effect  The  act  of  1832  ad- 
mitted the  validity  of  all  inchoate  claims — all 
that  might  in  fact  have  been  perfected  imder  the 
previous  governments ;  and  established  a  local 
tribunal  to  decide  on  the  spot,  making  two 
classes  of  claims — one  coming  under  the  princi- 
ple acknowledged,  the  other  not  coming  under 
that  principle,  and  destitute  of  merit  in  law  or 
equity — ^but  with  the  ultimate  reference  of  their 
decisions  to  Congress  for  its  final  sanction.  The 
principle  of  the  act^  and  its  mode  of  operation, 
was  contained  in  the  first  section,  and  in  these 
words: 

"  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  of 
land  titles  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  two 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  examine  all  the  uncon- 
firmed claims  to  land  in  that  State,  heretofore 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  said  recorder,  according 
to  law,  founds  upon  any  incomplete  grant,  con- 
cession, warrant  or  order  of  survey,  issued  by 
the  authority  or  France  or  Spain,  prior  to  the 
tenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
di^  and  four;  and  to  class  the  same  so  as  to 
show,  first,  what  claims,  in  their  opinion,  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  connrmed,  according  to  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  practices  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities under  them^  at  New  Orleans^  if  the 
government  under  whjch  said  claims  originated 
had  continued  in  Missouri ;  and  secondly,  what 
claims,  in  their  opinion,  are  destitute  of  merit, 
in  law  or  equity,  imder  such  laws,  usages,  cus- 
toms, and  practice  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
aforesaid ;  and  shall  also  assign  their  reasons  for 
the  opinions  so  to  be  given.  And  in  examining 
and  dassing  such  claims,  the  recorder  and  com- 
missioners shall  take  into  consideration,  as  well 
the  testimony  heretofore  taken  by  the  boards 
of  commissioners  and  recorder  of  land  titles 
upon  those  claims,  as  such  other  testimony  as 
may  be  admissible  under  the  rules  heretofore 
existing  for  taking  such  testimony  before  said 
boards  and  recorder:  and  all  such  testimony 
shall  be  taken  within  twelve  months  after  the 
>  of  this  act" 


Under  this  act  a  thirty  years'  disturbance  of 


land  titles  was  closed  (nearly),  in  that  part  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  now  constituting  the  State  of 
Missouri.  The  commissioners  executed  the  act 
in  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  own  enactment,  and 
Congress  confirmed  all  they  classed  as  comiug 
under  the  principles  of  the  act  In  other  parts 
of  Louisiana^  and  in  Florida^  the  same  harassing 
and  ruinous  process  had  been  gone  through  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  foreign  origin — ^limita- 
tions, as  in  Missouri,  upon  the  kind  of  <^aizas 
which  might  be  confirmed,  excluding  minerals 
and  saline  waters — ^limitations  upon  the  quanti- 
ty to  be  confirmed,  so  as  to  split  or  grants  aod 
divide  it  between  the  grantee  and  the  govern- 
ment— the  former  having  to  divide  again  with 
an  agent  or  attorney — ^and  limitations  upon  the 
inception  of  the  titles  which  might  be  examined, 
so  as  to  confine  the  origination  to  partseular 
officers,  and  forms.  The  act  conformed  to  a3 
previous  ones,  of  requiring  no  examination  of  a 
title  which  was  com[ilete  imder  the  previoos 
governments. 


Chapter  lxxii. 

"EFFECTS  OP  THE  VETa" 

Undek  this  caption  a  general  roister  eam> 
menced  in  all  tiie  newspapers  opposed  to  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  (and  they  were  a 
great  majority  of  the  whole  number  publishedX 
immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage, and  were  continued  down  to  the  day  of 
election,  all  tending  to  show  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
upon  his  own  popularity,  resulting  from  that 
act.  To  judge  from  these  items  it  would  seem 
that  the  property  of  the  country  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  General's  popularity  entirely  ; 
and  that  both  were  to  remain  in  that  state  un- 
til the  bank  was  rechartered.  Their  character 
was  to  show  the  decline  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  labor,  produce,  and  property — the 
stoppage  and  suspension  of  buildings,  improre- 
ments,  and  useful  enterprises — ^the  renundatioa 
of  the  President  by  his  old  friends — ^the  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  high  rate  of  interest — and  tfate 
consequent  pervading  distress  of  the  whole  oom« 
munity.  These  lugubrious  memorandums  of 
calamities  produced  by  the  conduct  of  one  man 
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were  duly  collected  from  the  papers  in  which 
they  were  chronicled  and  registered  in  "  Niles' 
Kegister,"  for  the  information  of  posterity ;  and 
a  few  items  now  selected  from  the  general  regis- 
tration will  show  to  what  extent  this  business 
of  distressing  the  comitiy — (taking  the  &cts  to 
be  true),  or  of  alarming  it  (taking  them  to  be 
false),  was  carried  by  the  great  moneyed  corpo- 
ration, which,  according  to  its  own  showing,  had 
power  to  destroy  all  local  banks;  and  conse- 
quently to  injure  the  whole  business  of  the 
community.  The  following  are  a  few  of  these 
items — a  small  number  of  each  class,  by  way  of 
showing  the  character  of  the  whole : 

"  On  the  di^  of  the  receipt  of  the  President's 
bank  veto  in  iNew-Tork^  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-seven shares  of  United  States  Bank  stock 
were  sold  at  a  decline  of  four  per  centum  from 
the  rates  of  the  preceding  day.  We  learn  from 
Cincinnati  that,  within  two  days  after  the  veto 
reached  that  city,  building-bncks  fell  from  five 
dollars  to  three  dollars  per  thousand.  A  general 
consternation  is  represented  to  have  pervaded 
the  city.  An  intelligent  friend  of  General  Jack- 
son, at  Cincinnati,  states,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  men  there,  that  the  veto  has 
caused  a  depreciation  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
city,  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent" — ^^A  thousand  people  as- 
sembled at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  to  protest 
against  the  veto." — "^  The  veto  reached  a  meeting 
of  citizens,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  which  had 
assembled  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  opposing 
candidates  for  the  legislature^  on  which  two  of 
the  administration  candidates  unmediately  with- 
drew themselves  from  the  cofitest,  declaring  that 
they  could  support  the  administration  no  long- 
er."—" Lexington^  Kentucky :  July  26th.  A  call, 
signed  by  wj  citizens  of  great  respectability^ 
formerly  supporters  of  General  Jackson,  an- 
nounod  their  renunciation  of  him,  and  invited 
all  others,  in  the  like  situation  with  themselv^ 
to  assemble  in  public  meeting  and  declare  their 
sentiments.  A  large  and  very  respectable  meet- 
ing ensued." — "Louisville,  Kentucky:  July  18. 
Forty  citizens,  ex-friends  of  General  JacKson, 
called  a  meeting,  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
the  veto,  declaring  that  they  could  no  longer 
support  nim.  In  coxisequence^  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  ever  held  in  Ix>uisvillc  was  convened, 
and  condenmed  the  veto,  the  anti-tariff  and  anti- 
intcmal  improvement  policy  of  General  Jackson, 
and  accused  him  of  a  breach  of  promise,  in  be- 
coming a  second  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency."— "At  Pittsburg,  seventy  former  friends 
of  General  Jackson  called  a  meeting  of  those 
who  had  renounced  him,  which  was  numerously 
and  respectably  attended,  the  veto  condemned, 
and  the  Dank  applauded  as  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country." — "  Irish  meeting  in  Phi- 


ladelphia. A  call,  signed  by  above  two  thonsand 
naturalized  Irishmen,  seceding  from  General 
Jackson,  invited  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
meet  and  choose  between  the  tjrrant  and  the 
bank,  and  gave  rise  to  a  numerous  assemblage 
in  Independence  Square,  at  which  strong  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  renouncing  Jackson  and  his 
measures,  opposing  his  re-election  and  sustaining 
the  bank." — "  The  New  Orleans  emporium  men- 
tions, among  other  deleterious  effects  of  the  bank 
veto,  at  that  place,  that  one  of  Uie  State  banks 
had  already  commenced  discounting  four  months' 
paper,  at  eight  per  centum." — ^^^  Cincinnati  far- 
mers look  here !  We  are  credibly  informed  that 
several  merchants  in  this  dty,  in  making  con- 
tracts for  their  winter  supplies  of  pork,  are  of- 
fering to  contract  to  pay  two  dollars  fifty  cents 
per  hundred,  if  Clay  is  elected,  and  one  dollar 
fifty  cents,  if  Jackson  is  elected.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  veto.  This  is  something  that  peo- 
ple can  understand." — "Baltimore.  A  great 
many  mechanicB  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  stoppage  of  building.  The  prospect 
ahead  is,  that  we  shall  have  a  very  distressing 
winter.  There  will  be  a  swift  reduction  of  prices 
to  the  laboring  classes.  Many  who  subsisted 
upon  labor,  wiU  lack  regular  employment,  and 
have  to  depend  upon  chance  or  charity;  and 
many  will  go  supperless  to  bed  who  deserve  to 
be  filled." — ^"Cincinnati.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things.  It  is  a  fact  that,  last  year,  before  this 
time,  9300,000  had  been  advanced,  by  citizens  of 
this  place,  to  farmers  for  pork,  and  now,  not  one 
dollar.  So  much  for  the  veto." — "  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania.  We  understand,  that  a  large 
manufacturer  has  discharged  all  his  hands,  and 
others  have  given  notice  to  do  so.  We  under- 
stand, that  not  a  single  steamboat  will  be  built 
this  season^  at  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  or  Louis- 
ville."— "Niles'  Register  editorial.  No  King 
of  England  has  dared  a  practical  use  of  the  word 
*  veto,"  for  about  two  hundred  years,  or  more; 
and  it  has  become  obsolete  in  tne  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain ;  and  Louis  Philippe  would 
hardly  retain  his  crown  three  days,  were  he  to 
veto  a  deliberate  act  of  the  two  French  Cham- 
bers, though  supported  by  an  army  of  100,000 
men." 

All  this  distress  and  alarm,  real  and  factitious, 
was  according  to  the  programme  which  pre- 
scribed it,  and  easily  done  by  the  bank,  and  its 
branches  in  the  States :  its  connection  with  mo- 
ney-dealers and  brokers;  its  power  over  its 
debtors,  and  its  power  over  the  thousand  local 
banks,  which  it  could  destroy  by  an  exertion  of 
its  strength,  or  raise  up  by  an  extension  of  its 
favor.  It  was  a  wicked  and  infamous  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  great  moneyed  corporation, 
to  govern  the  election  by  operating  on  the  busi- 
ness and  the  fears  pf  the  people — destroying 
i  some  and  alarming  others. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

PBESIDENTIAL   ELECTION   OF  1888. 

G£N£RAL  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were 
the  candidates,  on  one  side ;  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylyania,  on  the  other, 
and  the  result  of  no  election  had  ever  been  look- 
ed to  with  more  solicitude.  It  was  a  question 
of  systems  and  of  measures,  and  tried  in  the 
persons  of  men  who  stood  out  boldly  and  im- 
equivocally  in  the  representation  of  their  re- 
spective sides.  Renewal  of  the  national  bank 
charter,  continuance  of  the  high  protective  po- 
licy, distribution  of  the  public  land  money,  in- 
ternal improvement  by  the  federal  government, 
removal  of  the  Indians,  interference  between 
Georgia  and  the  Gherokees,  and  the  whole  Ame- 
rican system  were  staked  on  the  issue,  repre- 
sented on  one  side  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Sergeant, 
and  opposed,  on  the  other,  by  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  the  consequent  condemnation  of  his  mean 
sures,  was  complete  and  overwhelming.  He 
received  but  forty-nine  votes  out  of  a  totality  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight !  And  this  re- 
sult is  not  to  be  attributed,  as  done  by  Mons. 
de  Tocqueville,  to  military  fame.  General  Jack- 
son was  now  a  tried  statesman,  and  great  issues 
were  made  in  his  person,  and  discussed  in  every 
form  of  speech  and  writing,  and  in  every  forum, 
State,  and  federal — ^from  the  halls  of  Congress 
to  township  meetings — and  his  success  was  not 
only  triumphant  but  progressive.  His  vote  was 
a  large  mcrease  upon  the  preceding  one  of  1828, 
as  that  itself  had  been  upon  the  previous  one 
of  1824.  The  result  was  hailed  with  general 
satiafiiction,  as  settling  questions  of  national  dis- 
turbance, and  leaving  a  clear  field,  as  it  was 
hoped,  for  future  temperate  and  useful  legislar 
tion.  The  vice-presidential  election,  also,  had 
a  point  and  a  lesson  in  it  Besides  concur- 
ring with  General  Jackson  in  his  systems  of 
policy,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had,  in  his  own  person, 
questions  which  concerned  himself,  and  which 
went  to  his  character  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
man.  He  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  as 
minister  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  under 
circumstances  to  give  eclat  to  the  rejection,  being 
then  at  his  post ,  and  on  accusations  of  prosti- 


tuting official  station  to  party  intrigue  and  ele- 
vation, and  humbling  his  country  before  Great 
Britain  to  obtain  as  a  fkvor  what  was  due  as  a 
right.  He  had  also  been  accused  of  breaking  up 
fHendship  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ca^ 
houn,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  rival  out  of 
the  way — contriving  for  that  purpose  the  di^o- 
lution  of  the  cabinet,  the  resuscitation  of  the 
buried  question  of  the  punishment  of  Genenl 
Jackson  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  and  a  system 
of  intrigues  to  destroy  Mr.  Calhoun — all  brought 
forward  imposingly  in  senatorial  and  Congress 
debates,  in  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  in 
every  variety  of  speech  and  of  newspaper  pub- 
lication; and  all  with  the  avowed  purpose  d 
showing  him  unworthy  to  be  elected  Vioc-Pre- 
sident.  Yet,  he  was  elected—  and  triumphantij 
— ^receiving  ihe  same  vote  with  General  Jack^so^ 
except  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  went  to  ooe 
of  her  own  citizens,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  tl^n 
senator  in  Congress,  and  afterwards  Minister  to 
Russia,  and  Secretary  of  War.  Another  ciitain- 
stance  attended  this  election,  of  ominous  chanc^ 
ter,  and  deriving  emphasis  from  the  state  of  the 
times.  South  Caroflna  refused  to  vote  in  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  voted  with  neither  party,  and 
threw  away  her  vote  upon  citizens  who  were 
not  candidates,  and  who  received  no  vote  bat 
her  own;  namely,  Governor  John  Floyd  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Massachusetts: 
a  dereliction  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  aaj 
intelligible  or  consistent  reason,  seeing  that  the 
rival  candidates  held  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
system  of  which  the  State  complained,  and  that 
the  success 'of  one  was  to  be  its  overthrow;  of 
the  other,  to  be  its  confirmation.  This  circum- 
stance, coupled  with  the  nullification  attitude 
which  the  State  had  assumed,  gave  significance 
to  this  separation  from  the  other  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  election :  a  separation  too  marked 
not  to  be  noted,  and  interpreted  by  current 
events  too  clearly  to  be  misunderstood.  Another 
circumstance  attended  this  election,  of  a  nature 
not  of  itself  to  command  commemoration,  but 
worthy  to  be  remembered  for  the  lesson  it 
reads  to  all  political  parties  founded  upon  osw 
idea,  and  especially  when  that  idea  has  nothii^ 
political  in  it;  it  was  the  anti-masonic  vote  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  for  Mr.  Wut,  kte  United 
States  Attorney-General,  for  President ;  and  for 
Mr.  Amos  EUmaker  of  Pennsylvania^  for  Vice- 
President.    The  cause  of  that  vote  was  this: 
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some  yean  before,  a  dtizeii  of  New-Tork,  one 
Mr.  Morgan,  a  member  of  the  Freemason  fira^ 
temity,  had  disappeared,  under  drcmnstanoes 
which  induced  the  belief  that  he  had  been  secret- 
ly put  to  death,  by  order  of  the  society,  for  di- 
vulging their  secret.  A  great  popular  ferment 
grew  out  of  this  belief,  spreading  into  neighbor- 
ing States,  with  an  outcry  against  all  masons, 
and  all  secret  societies,  and  a  demand  for  their 
suppression.  Politicians  embarked  on  this  cur- 
rent ;  turned  it  into'  the  field  of  elections,  and 
made  it  potent  in  governing  many.  After  ob- 
taining dominion  over  so  many  local  and  State 
elections^  "  anti-masonry,"  as  the  new  enthusi- 
asm was  called,  aspired  to  higher  game,  under- 
took to  govern  presidential  candidates,  subject- 
ing them  to  interrogatories  upon  the  point  of 
their  masonic  &ith }  and  eventually  set  up  can- 
didates of  their  own  for  these  two  high  offices. 
The  trial  was  made  in  the  persons  of  Messrs. 
Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  and  resulted  ingivmg  them 
seven  votes — the  vote  of  Vermont  alone — and, 
in  showing  the  weakness  of  the  party,  and  its 
consequent  inutility  as  a  political  machine.  The 
rest  is  soon  told.  Anti-masonry  soon  ceased  to 
havo  a  distinctive  existence ;  died  out,  and,  in  its 
death,  left  a  lesson  to  all  political  parties  found- 
ed in  one  idea — especially  when  that  idea  has  no- 
tiling  political  in  it. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

PIKST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OP  PRESIDENT  JACK- 
SON AFTEE  HIS  SECOND  ELECTION. 

This  must  have  been  an  occasion  of  great  and 
honest  exultation  to  General  Jackson — a  re- 
election after  a  four  years'  trial  of  his  adminis- 
tration, over  an  opposition  so  formidable,  and 
after  having  assumed  responsibilities  so  vast, 
and  by  a  majority  so  triumphant — and  his  mes- 
sage directed  to  the  same  members,  who,  four 
months  before,  had  been  denouncing  his  mea- 
sures, and  consigning  himself  to  popular  con- 
demnation. He  doubtless  enjoyed  a  feeling  of 
elation  when  drawing  up  that  message,  and  had 
a  right  to  the  enjoyment ;  but  no  symptom  of 
that  feeling  appeared  in  the  message  itself, 
which,  abstaining  from  all  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion, wholly  confined  itself  to  business  topics, 


and  in  the  subdued  style  of  a  business  papor. 
Of  the  foreign  relations  he  was  able  to  give  a 
good,  and  therefore,  a  brief  account ;  and  pro- 
ceeding quickly  to  our  domestic  afikirs  gave  to 
each  head  of  these  concerns  a  succinct  conside- 
ration. The  state  of  the  finanoes,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt,  claimed  his  first  attention.  The  re- 
ceipts fix)m  the  customs  were  stated  at  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars — ^from  the  lands  at  two 
millions — the  payments  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  at  eighteen  millions ;— and  the  balanoe 
remaining  to  be  paid  at  seven  millions — to 
which  the  current  income  would  be  more  than 
adequate  notwithstanding  an  estimated  reduc- 
tion of  three  or  £>ur  millions  from  the  customs 
in  consequence  of  reduced  duties  at  the  preced- 
ing session.  He  closed  this  head  with  the  fol 
lowing  view  of  the  success  of  his  administration 
in  extinguishing  a  national  debt,  and  his  con- 
gratulations to  Congress  on  the  auspidons  and 
rare  event : 

^  I  cannot  too  cordially  congratulate  Congress 
and  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  near  approach  of 
that  memorable  and  happy  event,  the  extinction 
of  the  public  debt  of  this  great  and  free  nation. 
Faithful  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  policy  marked 
out  by  the  legislation  of  the  country  for  this 
object  the  present  administration  has  devoted 
to  it  all  the  means  which  a  flourishing  commerce 
has  supplied,  and  a  prudent  economy  preserved, 
for  the  public  treasury.  Within  the  four  years 
for  which  the  people  have  confided  the  execu- 
tive power  to  my  charge,  fifty-eight  millions  of 
dollars  will  have  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  That  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  stinting  the  expenditures  for 
all  other  proper  objects,  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  hbend  provision  made,  during  the 
same  period,  for  the  support  and  increase  of  our 
means  of  maritime  and  military  defence,  for  in- 
ternal improvements  of  a  national  character^  for 
the  removal  and  preservation  of  the  Indians, 
and,  lastly,  for  the  gallant  veterans  of  the  Revo 
tion." 

To  the  gratifying  &ct  of  the  extinction  of 
the  debt.  General  tTackson  wished  to  add  the 
substantial  benefit  of  release  from  the  burthens 
which  it  imposed — an  object  desirable  in  itself, 
and  to  all  the  States,  and  particularly  to  those 
of  the  South,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  bur- 
thens of  the  tarifi)  and  with  the  large  expendi- 
ditures  which  took  place  in  other  quarters  of 
the  Union.  Sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  he  stat- 
ed to  be  the  outlay  of  the  federal  government 
for  all  objects  exclusive  of  the  public  debt ;  so 
that  ten  millions  might  be  subject  to  reduction : 
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and  this  to  be  effected  so  as  to  retain  a  protect- 
ing duty  in  favor  of  the  articles  essential  to  our 
defence  and  comfort  in  time  of  war.  On  this 
point  he  said : 

"Those  who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
condition  of  our  countiy,  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  policy  of  protection  must  be  ultimately  lim- 
ited to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture 
which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of 
war.  Within  this  scope,  on  a  reasonable  scale, 
it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration  or 
patriotism  and  duty,  which  will  doubtless  al- 
ways secure  to  it  a  liberal  and  efficient  support. 
But  beyond  this  object,  we  have  already  seen 
the  operation  of  the  system  productive  of  dis- 
content. In  some  sections  of  the  republic,  its 
influence  is  deprecated  as  tending  to  concentrate 
wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and  as  creating  those 
germs  of  dependence  and  vice  which^  in  other 
countries,  have  characterized  the  existence  of 
monopolies,  and  proved  so  destructive  of  liberty 
and  the  general  good.  A  large  portion  of  the 
people,  in  one  section  of  the  republic,  declares  it 
not  onl^  inexpedient  on  these  grounds,  but  as 
disturbmg  the  equal  relations  of  property  by 
legislation,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  and 
unjust" 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  his  recom- 
mendations were  brief  and  clear,  and  embraced 
the  subject  at  the  two  great  points  which  dis- 
tinguish the  statesman's  view  from  that  of  a 
mere  politician.  He  looked  at  them  under  the 
great  aspect  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
the  release  of  the  new  States  from  the  presence 
of  a  great  foreign  landholder  within  their  limits. 
The  sale  of  the  salable  parts  to  actual  settlers 
at  what  they  cost  the  United  States^  and  the 
cession  of  the  unsold  parts  vnthin  a  reasonable 
time  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  was  his 
wise  recommendation ;  and  thus  expressed : 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy  that 
the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  they  be 
sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price 
barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  to  the  United 
States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  cost  aiismg  under  our  Indian  compacts. 
The  advantages  of  accurate  surveys  and  un- 
doubted titles,  now  secured  to  purchasers,  seem 
to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  present  system, 
because  none  can  be  substituted  which  will 
more  perfectly  accomplish  these  important  ends. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that,  in  convenient 
time,  this  macninery  be  withdrawn  from  the 
States,  and  that  the  right  of  soil  and  the  future 
disposition  of  it,  be  surrendered  to  the  States, 
respectively,  in  which  it  lies. 

"The  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of 
the  West,  besides  contributing  their  equal  share 


of  taxation  under  our  impost  system,  have,  in 
the  progress  of  our  government,  for  the  lands 
they  occupy,  paid  into  the  treasury  a  large  pro- 
portion of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and,  of  the 
revenue  received  therefrom,  but  a  small  part 
has  been  expended  amongst  them.  When,  to* 
the  disadvantage  of  their  situation  in  this  re- 
spect)  we  add  the  consideration  that  it  is  their 
labor  alone  which  gives  real  value  to  the  lands, 
and  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale 
are  distributed  chiefly  among  States  which  had 
not  originally  any  claim  to  them,  and  whidi 
have  Enjoyed  the  undivided  emolument  arising 
from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  new  States  will  remain  longer 
contented  with  the  present  policy,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt  To  avert  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  apprehended  fi^om  this 
cause,  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  partial  and 
interested  legislation  on  the  subject  and  to  af- 
ford to  eveiy  American  citizen  of  enterprise,  the 
opportunity  of  securing  an  independent  free- 
holdj  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  raising  a  future  revenue  out  of  the 
public  lands." 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers fh)m  the  new  States  should  unite  and 
stand.  The  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
within  their  limits ;  the  federal  title  should  bo 
extinguished  also.  A  stream  of  agriculturists 
is  constantly  pouring  into  their  bosom — many 
of  them  vrithout  the  means  of  purchasing  land 
— and  to  all  of  them  the  whole  of  their  means 
needed  in  its  improvement  and  cultivation. 
Donations  then,  or  sales  at  barely  reimbumng 
prices,  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  government; 
and  a  day  should  be  fixed  by  Congress  in  every 
State  (regulated  by  the  quantity  of  public  land 
within  its  limits),  after  which  the  surrender  of 
the  remainder  should  take  effect  within  the 
State ;  and  the  whole  federal  machinery  for  the 
sale  of  the  lands  be  withdrawn  from  it.  In 
thus  filling  the  new  States  and  Territories  with 
independent  landholders — with  men  having  a 
stake  in  the  soil — the  federal  government  would 
itself  be  receiving,  and  that  for  ever,  the  two 
things  of  which  every  government  has  need, 
namely,  perennial  revenue,  and  military  service. 
The  cultivation  of  the  lands  would  bring  in  well- 
regulated  revenue  through  the  course  of  circu- 
lation, and,  what  Mr.  Burke  calls,  "  the  politi- 
cal secretions  of  the  State."  Their  population 
would  be  a  perpetual  army  for  the  service  of 
the  country  when  needed.  It  is  the  true  and 
original  defence  of  nations—the  incitement  and 
reward  ibr  defence-— a  fireehold,  and  arms  to  de- 
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fend  it  It  is  a  soaroe  of  defence  which  preced- 
ed standing  armies,  and  should  supersede  them; 
and  pre-eminently  helongs  to  a  republic,  and 
above  all  to  the  republic  of  the  United  States, 
so  abounding  in  the  means  of  creating  these  de- 
fenders, and  needing  them  so  much.  To  say 
nothing  of  nearer  domains,  there  is  the  broad 
expanse  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Padflc 
ocean,  all  needing  aetUers  and  defenders.  Cover 
it  with  freeholders,  and  you  have  all  the  de- 
fenders that  are  required — all  that  interior  sav- 
ages, or  exterior  foreigners,  could  ever  render 
necessary  to  appear  in  arms.  In  a  mere  milita- 
ry point  of  view,  and  as  assuring  the  cheap  and 
efficient  defence  of  the  nation,  our  border,  and 
our  distant  public  territory,  should  be  promptly 
covered  with  freehold  settlers. 

Ou  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians, 
the  message  said : 

« I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  wise 
and  humane  policy  of  transferring  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  remnants  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  with  their 
own  consent,  and  upon  just  terms,  has  been 
steadily  pursued,  and  is  approaching,  I  trust,  its 
consummation.  By  reference  to  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  the  documents 
submitted  with  it,  you  will  see  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  since  your  last  session  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  connected 
with  our  Indian  relations.  With  one  exception, 
every  subject  involving  anjr  question  of  conflict- 
ing jurisdiction,  or  of  peculiar  difficulty,  has  been 
happily  disposed  of,  and  the  conviction  evidently 
gains  ground  among  the  Indians,  that  their  re- 
moval to  the  country  assigned  by  the  United 
States  for  their  permanent  residence,  furnishes 
the  only  hope  of  their  idtimate  prosperity. 

"  With  that  portion  of  the  Cherokees,  how- 
ever, living  within  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable,  as  yet,  to  mtkk.e  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  Such  was  my  anxiety 
to  remove  all  the  grounds  of  complaint,  and  to 
bring  to  a  termination  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  are  involved,  that  I  directed  the  very  liberal 
propositions  to  be  made  to  them  which  accom- 
pany the  documents  herewith  submitted.  They 
cannot  but  have  seen  in  these  offers  the  evidence 
of  the  strongest  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  deal  justly  and  liberally  with 
them.  An  ample  indemnity  was  offered  for  their 
present  possessions,  a  liberal  provision  for  their 
future  support  and  improvement,  and  full  security 
for  their  private  and  political  rights.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  just  claims  of  these  people,  there  will 
probably  be  none  respecting  the  liberality  of  the 
propositions,  and  very  little  respecting  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  immediate  acceptance.    They 


were,  however,  rejected,  and  thus  the  position 
of  these  Indians  remains  unchanged,  as  do  the 
views  communicated  in  my  message  to  the  Se- 
nate, of  February  22, 1831." 

l^e  President  does  not  mention  the  obstacles 
which  delayed  the  humane  policy  of  transferring 
the  Indian  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
nor  allude  to  the  causes  which  prevented  the 
remaining  Cherokees  in  Georgia  from  accepting 
the  liberal  terms  offered  them,  and  joining  the 
emigrated  portion  of  their  tribe  on  the  Arkansas ; 
but  these  obstacles  and  causes  were  known  to 
the  public,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  car- 
ried into  the  parliamentary,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial  history  of  the  country.  These 
removals  were  seized  upon  by  party  spirit  as 
soon  as  General  Jackson  took  up  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  and  undertook  to  complete  what 
they  had  began.  His  injustice  and  tyranny  to 
the  Indians  became  a  theme  of  political  party 
vituperation ;  and  the  South,  and  Georgia  espe- 
cially, a  new  battle-field  for  political  warfiu-e. 
The  extension  of  her  laws  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  part  of  her  territory  still  inhabited  by  a  port 
of  the  Cherokees,  was  the  signal  for  concentrating 
upon  that  theatre  the  sympathies,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  politicians  and  of  missionaries.  Congress 
was  appealed  to ;  and  refused  the  intervention 
of  its  authority.  The  Supreme  Court  was  applied 
to  to  stay,  by  an  injunction,  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  Georgia  on  the  Indian  part  of  the  State ; 
and  refused  the  application,  for  want  of  juris- 
diction of  the  question.  It  was  applied  to  to  brin»' 
the  case  of  the  missionaries  before  itself,  and  did 
so,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Georgia  State 
Court,  and  pronouncing  one  of  its  own ;  which 
was  disr^arded.  It  was  applied  to  to  reverse 
the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Tassells,  and  the  writ 
of  error  was  issued  to  bring  up  the  case ;  and 
on  the  day  appointed  Tassells  was  hanged.  The 
missionaries  were  released  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
their  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  to 
whom  belonged  the  pardoning  power ;  and  the 
correspondence  and  communications  which  took 
place  between  themselves  and  Governor  Lump- 
kin showed  that  they  were  emissaries,  as  well 
as  missionaries,  and  acting  a  prescribed  part  for 
the  "  good  of  the  country  " — as  they  expressed 
it.  They  came  from  the  North,  and  returned  to 
it  as  soon  as  released.  All  Georgia  was  outraged, 
and  justiy,-  at  this  political  interference  in  her 
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affairs,  and  this  intrusive  philanthropjr  in  behalf 
of  Indians  to  whom  she  gave  the  same  protection 
as  to  her  own  citizens,  and  at  these  attempts, 
so  repeatedly  made  to  bring  her  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Her  gOTemors  (Troup,  Gihner, 
and  Lumpkin,)  to  whom  itsuooessively  belonged 
to  represent  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  State, 
did  so  with  firmness  and  moderation ;  and,  in 
the  end,  all  her  objects  were  attained,  and  the 
interference  and  intrusion  ceased ;  ai^d  the  issue 
of  the  presidential  election  rebuked  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  intermeddlers  in  her  affairs. 

A  passage  in  the  message  startled  the  friends 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  fiict^ 
took  the  public  by  surprise.  It  was  an  intimar 
tion  of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank,  and  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  public  deposits  therein;  and  a 
reoonmiendation  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution thoroughly  investigated.  It  was  in 
these  tertns: 

^  Such  measures  as  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  have  been  taken  to 
enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  public  deposits 
in  that  institution  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
safe ;  but  as  his  limited  power  may  prove  inade- 
ouate  to  this  object,  I  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  under  the  firm  belief 
that  it  is  worthy  their  serious  investigation.  An 
inouiry  into  tble  transactions  of  the  institution, 
enibracing  the  branches  as  well  as  the  principal 
bank,  seems  called  for  by  the  credit  which  is 
given  throughout  the  country  to  many  serious 
charges  impeaching  its  character,  and  which,  if 
true,  may  justly  excite  the  appreiiension  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of 
the  people." 

This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  proceedings 
in  Congress,  which  will  be  noted  in  their  proper 
place.  The  intimation  of  insolvency  vras  re- 
ceived with  scorn  by  the  fiiends  of  the  great 
corporation — ^with  incredulity  by  the  masses — 
and  with  a  belief  that  it  was  true  only  by  the 
few  who  closely  observed  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  by  those  who  confided  in  the  sagacity  and 
provident  foresight  of  Jackson  (by  no  means 
inconsiderable  either  in  number  or  judgment). 
For  my  own  part  I  had  not  suspidoned  insol- 
vency when  I  commenced  my  opposition  to  the 
renewed  charter ;  and  was  only  brought  to  that 
suspicion,  and  in  fact,  conviction,  by  seeing  the 
flagrant  manner  in  which  the  institution  resisted 
investigation,  when  proposed  under  circumstan- 
ces which  rendered  it  obligatoiy  to  its  honor ; 
and  which  could  only  be  so  resisted  from  a 


consciousness  that,  if  searched,  something  woiM 
be  found  worse  than  any  thing  charged.  The 
only  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  President 
to  ooimtenance  suspicion  was  the  ccmduct  of  the 
bank  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  five  miilkms 
of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  ordered  to  have  bees 
paid  at  the  bank  in  the  October  preceding  (and 
where  the  money,  according  to  its  returns^  wae 
in  deposit) ;  and  instead  of  paying  which  the 
bank  secretly  sent  an  agent  to  London  to  obtah 
delay  fix>m  the  creditors  for  six,  nine  and  twehe 
months;  and  even  to  purchase  a  part  of  the  stock 
on  its  account— which  was  done—and  in  dor 
violation  of  its  charter  (which  forbids  the  in- 
stitution to  traffic  in  the  stocks  of  the  United 
States).  This  delay,  with  the  insufiident  and 
illegal  reason  given  for  it  (for  no  reason  oouU 
be  legal  or  sufficient  while  admitting  the  money 
to  be  in  her  hands,  and  that  which  the  bazik 
gave  related  to  the  cholera,  and  the  ever-ready 
excuse  of  accommodation  to  the  public),  codd 
only  be  accounted  for  from  an  inability  to  pro- 
duce the  funds ;  in  other  words,  that  while  her 
returns  to  the  treasury  admitted  she  had  the 
money,  the  state  of  her  vaults  showed  that  she 
had  it  not.  This  view  was  further  confirmed 
by  her  attempt  to  get  a  virtual  loan  to  meet  the 
payment,  if  delay  could  not  be  obtained,  or  the 
stock  purchased,  in  the  application  to  the  Londoo 
house  of  the  Barijigs  to  draw  upon  it  for  the 
amount  uncovered  by  delay  or  by  purchase. 

But  the  salient  passage  in  the  message—the 
one  which  gave  it  a  new  and  broad  emphasis  is 
the  public  mind — was  the  part  which  rdataed  to 
the  attitude  of  South  Carolina.  The  proceed- 
ings of  that  State  had  now  readied  a  point  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  America,  and 
could  not  be  overlooked  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. Oiganized  opposition,  and  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  laws,  took  their  open  fonn ;  and 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  govemnaenta] 
enforcement  of  these  laws,  or  submission  to  their 
violation.  The  question  made  a  crisis ;  and  the 
Preddent  thus  brought  the  subject  before  C<hi- 


<^It  is  my  painful  duty  to  state^  that,  in  one 
quarter  of  the  United  States,  opposition  to  the 
revenue  laws  has  risen  to  a  height  which  threat- 
ens to  thwart  thdr  execution,  if  not  to  endan- 
ger the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Whatever  ob- 
structions may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
iudicial  authorities  of  the  general  eovemment 
It  is  hoped  they  will  be  able^  peaceably,  to  over 
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come  them  b^  the  pradence  of  their  own  offlcenL 
and  the  patnotiam  of  the  people.  Bnt  shoula 
this  reasonable  reliance  on  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  all  portions  of  our  feUow-dtizens 
be  disappointed,  it  is  believed  that  the  laws 
themselves  are  folly  adequate  to  the  suppression 
of  such  attempts  as  may  be  immediately  made. 
Should  the  exigency  arise,  rendering  the  execu- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  impracticable,  from  any 
cause  whatever,  prompt  notice  of  it  will  be  given 
to  Congress,  with  the  suggestion  of  such  views 
and  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  it" 

Nothing  could  be  more  temperate,  subdued, 
and  even  conciliatory  than  the  tone  and  language 
of  this  indispensable  notice.  The  President 
could  not  avoid  bringing  the  subject  to  the  no- 
tice of  Congress ;  and  could  not  have  done  it  in 
a  more  unexceptionable  manner.  His  bu^uage 
was  that  of  justice  and  mildness.  The  peaceful 
administration  of  the  laws  were  still  relied  upon, 
and  if  any  thing  further  became  necessary  he 
promised  an  immediate  notice  to  Congress.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  in  a  previous  part  of  his 
message,  he  had  shown  his  determination,  so  far 
as  it  depended  on  him,  to  remove  all  just  com- 
plaint of  the  burthens  of  the^  tariff  by  efiecting  a 
reduction  of  many  millions  of  the  duties : — a  dis- 
pensation permitted  by  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  within  the  current  year,  and  by  the 
means  already  provided,  and  which  would  admit 
of  an  abolition  of  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  duties. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

BA17K  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES-DELAY  IN  PAY- 
INa  THE  THREE  FEB  CENTB-COMMITTEE  OP 
INYESTIGATION. 

The  President  in  his  message  had  made  two  re- 
commendations which  concerned  the  bank — one 
that  the  seven  millions  of  stock  held  therein  by 
the  United  States  should  be  sold  j  the  other  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  its 
condition*  On  the  question  of  referring  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  message  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Speight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
that  this  latter  clause  be  sent  to  a  select  commit- 
tee ;  to  which  Mr*  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  proposed 
an  amendment,  that  the  committee  should  have 
power  to  hring  j)er8ona  before  them,  and  to  ex- 


amine them  on  oath,  and  to  call  upon  the  bank 
and  its  branches  for  papers.  This  motion  gave 
rise  to  a  contest  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
session  on  the  same  pointy  and  by  the  same 
actors — and  with  the  same  result  in  &vor  of 
the  bank — the  debate  being  modified  by  some 
fresh  and  material  incidents.  Mr.  Wickliffi),  of 
Kentucky,  had  previously  procured  a  call  to  be 
made  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
report  which  his  agent  was  employed  in  making 
upon  the  condition  of  the  bank ;  and  wished  the 
motion  for  the  committee  to  be  deferred  until 
that  report  came  in.    He  said : 

^  He  had  eveir  confidence,  both  from  his  own 
judgment  and  from  information  in  hifl  posses- 
sion, that  when  the  resolution  he  had  offered 
should  receive  its  answer,  and  the  House  should 
have  the  import  of  the  agent  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
the  bank,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  safe  depository  for  the  public  funds,  the 
answer  would  be  favorable  to  the  bank  and  to 
the  entire  security  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  W.  said 
he  had  hoped  that  the  resolution  he  had  offered 
would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  another 
bank  discussion  in  that  House,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences upon  the  financial  and  commercial 
operations  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  credit 
of  our  currency.  He  had  not  understood,  from 
a  hasty  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  <^ 
the  Treasury,  that  that  officer  had  expressed  any 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  any  committee  on 
the  subject  The  secretary  said  that  he  had 
taken  steps  to  obtain  such  information  as  was 
within  his  control,  but  that  it  was  possible  he 
mieht  need  further  powers  hereafter.  What 
had  already  been  the  effect  throughout  the 
country  of  tiie  broadside  discharged  by  the  mes- 
sage at  the  bank  ?  Its  stock  had,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  that  message,  instantly  fallen  down  to 
104  per  cent.  Connected  with  this  proposition 
to  sell  the  stock,  a  loss  had  already  been  incur^ 
red  by  the  government  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. What  further  investigations  did  gentie- 
men  require  ?  What  new  biU  of  indictment  was 
to  be  presented  1  There  was  one  in  the  secre- 
tary's report,  which  was  also  alluded  to  in  the 
message :  it  was,  that  the  bank  had,  by  its  un- 
waranted  action,  prevented  the  government  from 
redeeming  the  tnree  per  cent,  stock  at  the  time 
it  de^reoL  But  what  was  the  actual  state  of 
the  fact  ?  What  had  the  bank  done  to  prevent 
such  redemption?  It  had  done  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  what  it  had  been  required  by  the 
government  to  do." 

The  objection  to  inquiiy,  made  by  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe,  that  it  depreciated  the  stock,  and  made  a 
loss  of  the  difference  to  its  holders,  was  entirely 
fitUadous,  as  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  stocks 
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are  greatly  under  the  control  of  those  who  gam- 
ble in  them,  and  who  seize  eyeiy  circomstanoe, 
alternately  to  depress  and  exalt  them ;  and  the 
fluctuations  affect  nobody  but  those  who  are 
buyers  or  sellers.  Yet  this  objection  was  grave- 
ly resorted  to  every  time  that  any  movement 
was  made  which  affected  the  bank  $  and  arith- 
metical calculations  were  gravely  gone  into  to 
show,  upon  each  decline  of  the  stock,  how  much 
nioney  each  stockholder  had  lost.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  the  United  States  was  set 
down  at  half  a  million  of  dollars : — ^which  was 
recovered  four  days  afterwards  upon  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  treasury  agent,  fi&vorable 
to  the  bank,  and  which  enabled  the  dealers  to 
put  up  the  shares  to  112  again.  In  the  mean 
time  nobody  lost  any  thing  but  the  gamblers ; 
and  that  was  nothing  to  the  public,  as  the  loss 
of  one  was  the  gain  of  the  other :  and  the  thing 
balanced  itself.  Holders  for  investment  neither 
lost,  nor  gained.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Wayne,  of 
Georgia,  replied : 

^  It  has  been  said  that  nothing  was  now  be- 
fore the  House  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank  desirable  or  necessary.  He 
would  refer  to  the  President's  message,  and  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
both  suggesting  an  examination,  to  ascertain  u 
the  bank  was,  or  would  be  in  future,  a  safe  de- 
pository for  the  public  funds.  Mr.  W.  did  not 
say  it  was  not,  but  an  inquiry  into  the  fiict 
might  be  very  proper  notwithstanding;  and  the 
President  and  Secretary,  in  suggesting  it,  had 
imputed  no  suspicion  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
bank.  Eventual  ability  to  discharge  all  of  its 
obligations  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  entitle  the 
bank  to  the  confidence  of  the  government.  Its 
management,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  man- 
aged, in  direct  reference  to  the  government^  or 
to  those  administering  it,  may  make  investiga- 
tion proper.  What  was  the  Executive's  com- 
plaint against  the  bank  ?  That  it  had  interfered 
with  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  would 
postpone  the  payment  of  five  millions  of  it  for 
a  year  after  the  time  fixed  upon  for  its  redemp- 
tion, by  becoming  actually  or  nominally  the 
possessors  of  that  amount  of  the  three  per 
centum  stock,  though  the  charter  prohibited  it 
from  holding  such  stock,  and  from  all  advanta- 

r  which  might  accrue  from  the  purchase  of 
True,  the  bank  had  disavowed  the  owner- 
ship. But  of  that  sum  which  had  been  bought 
by  Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  agent  of  the  bank,  at  ninety-one 
and  a  half,  and  the  cost  of  which  had  been 
charged  to  the  bank,  who  would  derive  the 
benefit  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  it 
and  the  par  value,  which  the  government  will 
pay  ?   Mr.  W.  knew  this  gun  would  be  effiscted 


by  what  may  be  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  but  still  there 
would  be  gain,  and  who  was  to  receive  it  ?  Ba- 
ring, Brothers,  &  Co.  ?  No.  The  bank  was,  by 
agreement,  charged  with  the  cost  of  it,  in  a 
separate  account  on  the  books  of  Baring,  Bro- 
thers, &  Co.,  and  it  had  agreed  to  pay  interest 
upon  the  amount,  until  the  stock  was  redeemed. 
"  The  bank  being  prohibited  to  deal  in  soch 
stock,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire,  even  under 
the  present  arrangements  with  Baring,  Brothers, 
&  Co.,  whether  the  charter,  in  this  res^pect,  vas 
substantially  complied  with.  Mr.  W.  wodd 
not  now  go  into  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
the  arrangement  by  the  bank  conoeming  the 
three  per  cents.  It  may  eventuate  in  gnat 
public  benefit,  as  r^ards  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  no  apdk^ 
gy  for  the  temerity  of  an  interference  with  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  government,  in  r^aid  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt;  a  policTf 
which  those  who  administer  the  bank  knew  bid 
been  fixed  by  all  who,  by  law,  can  hare  as; 
agency  in  its  payment.  Nor  can  any  apolo^ 
be  found  for  it  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretarv  ol 
the  Treasury  of  the  19th  of  July  last  to 'Mr. 
Biddle ;  for,  at  Philadelphia,  the  day  before,  «i 
the  I8th,  he  employed  an  agent  to  go  to  tn^ 
land,  and  had  given  instructions  to  make  u 
arrangement,  by  which  the  payment  of  the  pcb- 
lic  debt  was  to  be  postponed  until  October. 
1833." 

Mr.  Watmough,  representative  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  bank  was  situated,  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  thwart  any  course  which  the 
House  was  disposed  to  take ;  but  said  that  the 
charges  against  the  bank  had  painfully  affectci 
the  feelings  of  honorable  men  connected  witi 
the  corporation,  and  injured  its  character ;  and 
deprecated  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee;  and  proposed  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means — the  same  which  had  twice  reported  in 
favor  of  the  bank : — and  he  had  no  objecuon 
that  this  committee  should  be  clothed  with  il 
the  powers  proposed  by  Mr.  Wayno  to  be  cost- 
fcrred  upon  the  select  committee.    In  this  statue 
of  the  question  the  report  of  the  treasury  agent 
came  in,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
trast with  the  actual  condition  of  the  bank  as 
afterwards  discovered,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
imposing  exhibit  of  its  affairs  which  a  moneyed 
corporation  can  make  when  actually  insolvcct. 
The  report,  foimded  on  the  statements  fumish«>d 
by  the  institution  itself^  presented  a  superb  ci^n- 
dition — near  eighty  millions  of  assets  (to  be 
precise,    $79,593,870),  to   meet   all    demands 
against  it,  amounting  to  thirty-seven  million? 
and  a  quarter—leaving  forty-two  millions  mnd 
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a  quarter  for  the  stockholders;  of  which  thirty- 
five  millions  would  reimburse  the  stock,  and 
seven  and  a  quarter  millions  remain  for  diTi- 
dend.  Mr.  Polk  stated  that  this  report  was  a 
mere  compendium  of  the  monthly  bank  returns, 
showing  nothing  which  these  returns  did  not 
show;  and  especially  nothing  of  the  eight  mil- 
lions of  unavailable  funds  which  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  existj  and  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  eighteen  years.  On  the  poiat  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  three  per  cents,  he  said : 

**The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  given 
public  notice  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  three 
per  cents  would  be  p^d  off  on  the  first  of  July. 
The  bank  was  apprised  of  this  arrangement, 
and  on  its  application  the  treasury  department 
consented  to  suspend  the  redemption  of  one 
third  of  this  stock  until  the  first  of  October,  the 
bank  paying  the  interest  in  the  mean  wnile. 
But,  if  the  condition  of  the  bank  was  so  reTV 
prosperous,  as  has  been  represented,  why  did  it 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  to  pay  interest  on 
that  large  amount  for  three  months,  for  the 
sake  of  deferring  the  payment  ?    The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  the  19th  July,  determined 
that  two  thirds  of  the  stock  should  be  paid  off 
on  the  first  of  October ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  Ju- 
ly what  did  the  bank  do  1     It  dispatdied  an 
agent  to  London,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
treasury,  and  fbr  what?    In  effect,  to  borrow 
5,000,000  dollars,  for  that  was  the  amount  of 
the  transaction.    From  this  &ct  Mr.  P.  inferred 
that  the  bank  was  unable  to  go  on  without  the 
public  deposits.    They  then  made  a  communi- 
cation to  the  treasury,  stating  that  the  bank 
would  hold  up  such  certificates  as  it  could  con- 
trol, to  suit  the  conyenienoe  of  the  government; 
but  was  it  on  this  account  that  they  sent  their 
agent  to  London?    Did  the  president  of  the 
bank  himself  assign  this  reason?    No;  he  gave 
a  very  different  account  of  the  matter ;  he  said 
that  the  bank  apprehended  that  the  spread  of 
the  cholera  might  produce  great  distress  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  bank  wished  to  hold  itself 
in  an  attitude  to  meet  the  public  exigencies, 
and  that  with  this  view  an  agent  was  sent  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  Barings  for  with- 
holding three  millions  of  the  stock." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Watmough  to  refer  the 
inquiry  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
was  carried;  and  that  committee  soon  reported: 
Jirst^  on  the  point  of  postponing  the  payment 
of  a  part  of  the  three  per  cents,  that  the  busi- 
ness being  now  closed  by  the  actual  payment 
of  that  stock,  it  no  longer  presented  any  im- 
portant or  practicable  point  of  inquiry,  and  did 
not  call  for  any  action  of  Congress  upon  it ;  and, 
secondly ^  on  the  point  of  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
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lie  deposits,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
entire  soundness  of  the  whole  bank  capital,  alter 
meeting  all  demands  upon  it,  either  by  its  bill 
holders  or  the  government ;  and  that  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  who  felt  great 
confidence  in  the  well-known  character  and  in- 
telligenoe  of  the  directors,  whose  testimony  sup- 
ported the  facts  on  which  the  committee's  opin- 
ion rested.  And  they  concluded  with  a  resolve 
which  they  recommended  to  the  adoption  of 
the  House,  ^^  That  the  government  deposits  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  be  safely  continued 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Polk, 
one  of  the  committee,  dissented  fh>m  the  re- 
port)  and  argued  thus  against  it: 

^'  He  hoped  that  gentlemen  who  believed  the 
time  of  the  House,  at  this  period  of  the  session, 
to  be  neoesearilv  valuable,  would  not  press  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  upon  the  House 
at  this  juncture.  During  the  small  remainder 
of  the  session,  there  were  several  measures  of 
the  highest  public  importance  which  remained 
to  be  acted  on.  For  one,  he  was  extremely 
anxious  that  the  session  should  close  by  12 
o'clock  to-night  in  order  that  a  sitting  upon  the 
Sabbath  might  be  avoided.  He  would  not  pro- 
ceed in  expressing  his  views  imtil  he  should  un- 
derstand m)m  gentlemen  whether  they  intended 
to  press  the  House  to  a  vote  upon  this  resolu- 
tion. [A  remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
which  was  not  heard  distinctly  by  the  reporter.] 
Mr.  P.  proceeded.  As  it  had  been  indicated 
that  gentlemen  intended  to  take  a  vote  upon  the 
resolution,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble for  tne  members  of  the  House  to  express 
their  opinions  on  this  subject  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  spent  nearly  the  whole 
session  in  the  examination  of  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  this  subject  The  range  of  in- 
vestigation had  been,  of  necessity,  much  less 
extensive  than  the  deep  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject required ;  but  before  any  opinion  could  be 
properly  expressed,  it  was  important  that  the 
facts  developed  by  the  committee  should  be  un- 
derstood. There  had  been  no  opportunity  for 
this,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  premature  opinion  unless  it  was  consi- 
dered essential  to  whitewash  the  bank.  If  the 
friends  of  the  bank  deemed  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  sustain  the  bank,  to  caU  for  an 
expression  of  opinion,  where  the  House  had  en-» 
joyed  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  testimony 
and  proof  upon  which  alone  a  correct  opinion 
could  be  formed,  he  should  be  compelled,  bricfiy, 
to  present  one  or  two  fiusts  to  the  House.  It  had 
be^  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  relative 
to  the  postponement  of  the  redemption  of  the 
three  per  cent  stock  by  the  bank.  With  the  mass 
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of  other  important  duties  deToWing  upon  the 
committee,  as  full  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank  as  was  desirable  could  not  be 
expected.  The  committee,  therefore,  had  been 
obliged  to  limit  their  inquiries  to  this  subject 
of  the  three  per  cents ;  the  other  subjects  of 
investigation  wero  only  incidental.  Upon  this 
main  subject  of  inquiry  the  whole  committee, 
majority  as  well  as  minority,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  bank  had  exceeded  its  legitimate  au- 
thority, and  had  taken  meaflures  which  were  in 
direct  violation  of  its  charter.  He  would  read 
a  single  sentence  from  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity, which  conclusively  established  this  position. 
In  the  transactions  upon  this  subject,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  expressly  say,  in  their 
report,  that  ^  the  bank  exceeded  its  legitimate 
authority,  and  that  this  proceeding  had  no  sn£- 
ficient  warrant  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'  Could  language  be 
more  explicit  7  It  was  then  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  upon  this  main  topic  of 
inquiry,  that  the  bank  had  exceeded  its  legiti- 
mate authority,  and  that  its  proceedings  relative 
to  the  three  per  cents  had  no  sufficient  warrant 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ij; 
must  be  remembered,  had  been  made  the  place 
of  deposit  for  the  public  revenues,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  the  public  money  in  its  vaults,  it 
was  bound  to  pay  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment. Among  these  demands  upon  the  public 
money  in  the  bank,  was  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  which  the  redemption  had  been  or- 
dered. Had  the  bank  manifested  a  willingness 
to  pay  out  the  public  money  in  its  possession 
for  this  object?  On  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence it  would  be  found  that^  as  early  as  March, 
1832,  the  president  of  the  bank,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  government  directors,  had  in- 
stituted a  correspondence  with  certain  holders '. 
of  the  public  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  postponement  of  its  redemption.  There  was, 
at  that  time,  no  cholera,  which  could  be  charged 
with  giving  occasion  to  the  correspondence. 
When  public  notice  had  been  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  the  president  of  the  bank  immediately  came 
to  Washington,  and  requested  that  the  redemp- 
tion might  be  postponed.  And  what  was  the 
reason  then  assigned  by  the  president  of  the 
bank  for  this  postponement?  Why,  that  the 
measure  would  enable  the  bank  to  afEbrd  the 
merchants  great  £Eu;ilities  for  the  transaction  of 
,  their  business  under  an  extraordinary  pressure 
upon  the  money  market  What  was  the  evi- 
dence upon  this  point  ?  The  proof  distinctly 
showed  that  there  was  no  extraordinary  pres- 
sure. The  monthly  statements  of  the  bank  es- 
tablished that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  very  consider- 
able curtailment  of  the  facilities  given  to  the 
merchants  in  the  commercial  cities. 

"The  minority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  not  disputed  the  ability  of  the 


bank  to  discharge  its  debts  in  its  own  conTenient 
time ;  but  had  the  bank  promptly  paid  the  public 
money  deposited  in  its  vaults  when  called  for  1 
As  early  as  October,  1831,  the  bank  had  antlci- 
pated  that  durii^  the  course  of  1832  it  would 
not  be  allowed  the  undisturbed  and  pemuiient 
use  of  the  public  deposits.  In  the  circnlar  onlers 
to  the  several  branches  which  were  then  issued, 
the  necessity  was  stated  for  collecting  the  m^ns 
for  refunding  those  deposits  from  the  loins 
which  were  then  outstanding.  Efibrts  were 
made  by  the  branches  of  the  West  to  n»ke 
collections  for  that  object ;  but  those  efforts  es- 
tirely  failed.  The  debts  due  upon  loans  made 
by  the  Western  branches  had  not  been  curtailed. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  curtail  thenu  As 
the  list  of  discounts  had  gone  down,  the  li^  of 
domestic  bills  of  exchange  had  gone  up.  Tte 
applioition  before  alluded  to  was  made  in  Maitb 
to  Me.  Ludlow,  of  New-York,  who  represented 
about  1,700,000  of  the  public  debt  to  postpoe 
its  redemption.  This  expedient  also  failed.  Tha 
the  president  of  the  bank  came  to  Washingtoa 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  postponemeDt 
of  the  penod  of  i«demption,  upon  the  ground 
that  an  extraordinary  pressure  existed,  and  tk 
public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  enaWii:^ 
the  bank  to  use  the  public  money  in  afibrdio^ 
&cilities  to  the  merchants  of  the  connnereal 
cities.  And  what  next  ?  In  July,  the  preddect 
of  the  bank  and  the  exchange  committee,  witbmsfc 
the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  treasury.  c<r 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  instituted 
a  secret  mission  to  Eoigland,  for  the  purpose  cf 
negotiating  in  effect  a  loan  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  for  which  the  bank  was  to  pay  int»«Et 
The  propriety  or  object  of  this  mission  was  dg; 
laid  before  the  board  of  directors,  and  no  doe 
was  afforded  to  the  government  Mr.  Cadwai- 
ader  went  to  England  upon  this  secret  mis^oa. 
On  the  Ist  of  October  the  bank  was  adyised  of 
the  arraa^gement  made  by  Mr.  CadwaUder.  br 
which  it  was  agreed,  in  liehalf  of  the  bank.  t> 
purchase  a  part  of  the  debt  of  the  foreign  holders, 
and  to  defer  the  redemption  of  a  port.  Kow,  it 
was  well  known  to  every  one  who  had  takm 
the  trouble  .to  read  the  charter  of  the  bank,  tint 
it  was  expressly  prohibited  firom  pniehasiag 
public  stock.  On  the  15th  October  it  was  <&- 
covered  that  Cadwalader  had  exceeded  his  i2^ 
structions.  This  discoverr  by  the  bank  took 
place  immediately  after  the  circular  letter  of 
Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  of  London,  announdog 
that  the  arrangement  had  been  published  in  one 
of  the  New- York  papers.  This  circular  gave  the 
first  information  to  the  government  or  to  any  one 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  he  was  advised,  excepting 
the  exchange  committee  of  the  bank,  of  the 
object  of  Cf^walader's  mission.  In  the  lunited 
time  which  could  now  be  spared  for  this  discus- 
sion, it  was  impossible  to  go  through  the  parti- 
culars  of  this  scheme.  It  would  be  se^  oo 
examination  of  the  transaction,  that  the  bank 
had  directly  interfered  with  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
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was  unable  to  refund  the  public  deposits.  The 
cholera  was  not  the  ground  of  the  correspondence 
with  Ludlow.  It  was  not  the  cholera  which 
brought  the  president  of  the  bank  to  Washington, 
to  request  the  postponement  of  the  redemption 
of  the  debt ;  nor  was  it  the  cholera  which  led  to 
the  resolution  of  the  exchange  committee  of  the 
bank  to  send  Cadwalader  to  England.  The  true 
disorder  was,  the  impossibility  in  which  the 
bank  found  itself  to  concentrate  its  funds  and 
diminish  its  loans.  It  had  been  stated  m  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  that  the 
certificates  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  three 
per  cente  had  been  surrendered.  It  had  been 
said  that  there  was  now  less  than  a  million  of 
this  debt  outstanding.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  correspondence,  that  between  one 
and  two  millions  of  the  debts  of  which  the  oer^ 
tificates  had  been  surrendered,  had  been  paid  by 
the  bank  becoming  debtor  to  the  foreign  holder 
instead  of  the  government.  The  directors  appear 
to  suppose  this  has  not  been  the  case,  but  the 
correspondence  shows  that  the  cenificates  have 
been  sent  home  under  this  arrangement.  After 
this  brief  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank 
in  relation  to  the  public  deposits,  he  would  ask 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  bank  by  adopting  this  resolution." 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  taken,  and 
resulted  in  a  large  majority  for  it — 109  to  46. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were :  John 
Anderson  of  Maine ;  William  G.  Angel  of  New- 
York  5  William  S.  Archer  of  Virginia  5  James 
Bates  of  Maine;  Samuel  Beardsley  of  New- 
York  ;  John  T.  Bergen  of  New- York ;  Laughlin 
Bethune  of  North  Carolina;  John  Blair  of 
Tennessee;  Joseph  Bouck of  New-York;  John 
0.  Brodhead  of  New-York;  John  Carr  of 
Indiana ;  Clement  C.  Clay  of  Alabama ;  Henry 
W.  Connor  of  North  Carolina ;  Charles  Dayan 
of  New-York ;  Thomas  Davenport  of  Virginia ; 
William  Fitzgerald  of  Tennessee ;  —  Clayton 
of  Geoigia ;  Nathan  Gaither  of  Kentucky ; 
William  F.  Gordon  of  Virginia;  Thomas  H. 
Hall  of  North  Carolina;  Joseph  W.  Harper 
of  New  Hampshire ;  —  Hawkins ;  Michael 
*  Hoffman  of  New-York ;  Henry  Horn  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Henry  Hubbard  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Adam  King  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Lecompte 
of  Kentucky;  Chittenden  Lyon  of  Kentuclp^; 
Joel  K.  Mann  of  Kentucky ;  Samuel  W.  Mardis 
of  Alabama;  John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia;  Jon- 
athan McCarty  of  Indiana ;  Thomas  R.  Mitehell 
of  South  Carolina;  Job  Pierson  of  New-York ; 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee ;  Edward  C.  Reed 
of  New-York;  Nathan  Soulo  of  New-York; 
Jesse  Speight  of  North  Carolina;  Jas.  Standifer 


of  Tennessee ;  Francis  Thomas  of  Maiyland ; 
Wiley  Thompson  of  Georgia;  Daniel  Wardweli 
of  New- York ;  James  M.  Wayne  of  Georgia ; 
John  W.  Weeks  of  New  Hampshire ;  Campbell 
P.  White  of  New-York:  J.  T.  H.  Worthington 
of  Maryland.  And  thus  the  bank  not  only  es- 
caped without  censure,  but  received  high  com- 
mendation ;  while  ito  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
three  per  cents  placed  it  unequivocally  in  the 
category  of  an  unfaithful  and  prevaricating  agent; 
and  only  left  open  the  inquiry  whether  its  con- 
duct was  the  result  of  inability  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  or  a  disposition  to  make  something  for 
itself  or  to  &vor  ite  debtors — ^the  most  innocent 
of  these  motives  being  negatived  by  the  sinister 
concealment  of  the  whole  transaction  fh>m  the 
government  (after  getting  delay  fVom  it),  its 
concealment  ih>m  the  public,  its  concealment 
even  from  ito  own  board  of  directors — ^ita  entire 
secrecy  from  beginning  to  end — ^until  accidentally 
discovered  throligh  a  London  letter  published  in 
New-York.  These  are  .  he  same  three  per  cents, 
the  redemption  of  which  through  an  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  sinking  fund  commissioners 
I  bad  endeavored  to  effect  some  years  before, 
when  they  could  have  been  bought  at  about 
sixty-six  cento  in  the  dollar,  and  when  my  at- 
tempt was  defeated  by  the  friends  of  the  bank. 
They  were  now  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
cento  to  the  dollar,  losing  all  the  time  the  inter- 
est on  the  deposits,  in  bank,  and  about  four 
millions  for  the  appreciation  of  the  stock.  The 
attempt  to  get  this  stock  redeemed,  or  interest 
on  the  deposito,  was  one  of  my  first  financial 
movemento  after  I  came  into  the  Senate ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  bank  defeated  me,  preventing 
both  the  extinction  of  the  debt  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  deposito,  convinced  me  how 
futile  it  was  to  attempt  any  legislation  unfavor- 
able to  the  bank  in  a  case  which  concerned  itself 


CHAPTER     LXXVI. 

ABOLITION  OF  IMPRISONMENT  FOB  DEBT. 

The  philanthropic  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  labored  for  years  at  this  humane 
consummation ;  and  finally  saw  his  labors  suo< 
oessftd.  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  abol- 
ishing all  nnprisonment  lor  debt,  under  process 
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from  the  courts  of  the  United  States:  the  only 
extent  to  which  an  act  of  Congress  could  go, 
hj  force  of  its  enactments ;  but  it  could  go  much 
further,  and  did,  in  the  force  of  example  and  in- 
fluence; and  has  led  to  the  cessation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  imprisoning  the  debtors,  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union ; 
and  without  the  cyU  consequences  which  had 
been  dreaded  from  the  loss  of  this  remedy  over 
the  person.  It  led  to  a  great  many  oppressions 
while  it  existed,  and  was  often  relied  upon  in  ex- 
tending credit,  or  inducing  improvident  people 
to  incur  debt,  where  there  was  no  means  to  pay 
it,  or  property  to  meet  it,  in  the  hands  of  the 
debtor  himself ;  but  reliance  wholly  placed  upon 
the  sympathies  of  third  persons,  to  save  a  friend 
or  relative  from  confinement  in  a  prison.  The 
dower  of  wives,  and  the  purses  of  fathers,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  friends,  were  thus  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  heartless  creditors ;  and  scenes  of 
cruel  oppression  were  witnessed  in  every  State. 
Insolvent  laws  and  bankrupt  laws  were  invented 
to  cover  the  evil,  and  to  separate  the  unfortunate 
from  the  fraudulent  debtor  5  but  they  were  slow 
and  imperfect  in  operation,  and  did  not  reach 
the  cases  in  which  a  cold  and  cruel  calculation 
ii-as  made  upon  the  sympathies  of  friends  and 
relatives,  or  upon  the  chances  of  catching  the 
debtor  in  some  strange  and.unbefricnded  place. 
A  broader  remedy  was  wanted,  and  it  was  found 
in  the  total  abolition  of  the  practice,  leaving  in 
full  force  all  the  remedies  against  fraudulent 
evasions  of  debt.  In  one  of  his  reports  on  the 
subject,  Col.  Johnson  thus  deduced  the  history 
of  this  custom,  called  ^'barbarous,"  but  only  to 
be  found  in  civilized  countries : 

"In  ancient  Greece,  the  power  of  creditors 
over  the  persons  of  their  debtors  was  absolute; 
and,  as  in  all  cases  where  despotic  control  is  toler- 
ated, their  rapacity  was  boundless.  They  com- 
pelled the  insolvent  debtors  to  cultivate  their 
lands  like  cattle,  to  perform  the  service  of  beasts 
of  burden,  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and 
daughters,  whom  they  exported  as  slaves  to  foi^ 
eign  countries. 

"  These  acts  of  cruelty  were  tolerated  in  Athens, 
during  her  more  barbarous  state,  and  in  perfect 
^nsonance  with  the  character  of  a  people  who 
could  elevate  a  Draco,  and  bow  to  his  mandates, 
roistered  in  blood.  But  the  wisdom  of  Solon 
corrected  the  evil.  Athens  felt  the  benefit  of 
the  reform ;  and  the  pen  of  the  historian  has  re- 
corded the  name  of  her  lawgiver  as  the  benefac- 
tor of  man.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  poor  was  still  more  abject  The 
cruelty  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  insolvent 


debtors  should  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  of  warn- 
ing to  all  modem  nations.  After  judgment  w«s 
obtained,  thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed  be- 
fore a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  Ids 
creditor.  After  this  period,  he  was  retained  in 
a  private  prison,  with  twelve  ounces  of  rice  for 
his  daily  sustenance.  He  might  be  bound  with 
a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and  his  misery 
was  three  times  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  his  friends.  At  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was  dischai^^ 
by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life.  The  insolront 
debtor  was  either  put  to  death  or  sold  in  for- 
eign slavery  beyond  the  Tiber.  But,  if  several 
cTCditora  were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenUng. 
thej  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and 
satiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  partitioa 
Though  the  refinements  of  modem  critkisms 
have  endeavored  to  divest  this  andent  cruelty  of 
its  horrors,  the  faithful  Gibbon,  who  is  not  le- 
markable  for  his  partiality  to  the  poorer  das, 
preferring  the  liberal  sense  of  antiquity,  dnvs 
this  dark  picture  of  the  effect  of  giving  the  cre- 
ditor power  over  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Xo 
sooner  was  the  Roman  empire  subverted  tba 
the  delusion  of  Roman  perfection  began  to  vanisii. 
and  then  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  this  sys- 
tem began  to  be  exploded — a  system  which  con- 
vulsed Greece  and  Rome,  and  filled  the  wM 
with  misery,  and,  without  one  redeeming  beae- 
fit,  could  no  lon^r  be  endured — and,  to  the 
honor  of  humamty,  for  about  one  thousand 
years,  during  the  middle  ages,  imprisonxnent  hr 
debt  was  generally  abolished.  They  seemed  to 
have  underatood  what,  in  more  modem  tis^ 
we  are  less  ready  to  comprehend,  that  povn?r.  b 
any  degree,  over  the  person  of  the  debtor,  is  tbe 
same  in  prindple,  varying  only  in  degree,  whether 
it  be  to  imprison,  to  enslave,  to  brandy  to  dis- 
member, or  to  divide  his  body.  But,  as  tne  lap^ 
of  time  removed  to  a  greater  distance  the  cnid- 
ties  which  had  been  simcred,  the  cupidity  of  tl» 
affluent  found  means  again  to  introduce  thesvs- 
tem  3  but  by  such  slow  gradations,  that  the  un- 
suspecting poor  were  scarcely  consdous  of  the 
change. 

"The  history  of  English  iurispnidence  fur- 
nishes the  remarkable  met,  that,  for  many  cea- 
turies,  personal  liberty  could  not  be  violated  for 
debt.  Property  alone  could  be  taken  to  satisfy 
a  pecuniary  demand.  It  was  not  until  the  rei^ 
of  Henry  III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the 
principle  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  recognized 
in  the  land  of  our  ancestora,  and  that  was  in 
favor  of  the  barons  alone ;  the  nobility  against 
their  bailiffs,  who  had  received  their  rents  and 
had  appropnatcd  them  to  their  own  use.  Here 
was  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  punishment  was,  that  it  was  inflicted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  baron,  vrithout  a  trial :  an 
evil  inddent  to  aristocradcs,  but  obnoxious  to 
republics.  The  courts,  under  the  pretext  of  im- 
puted crime,  or  constructive  violence,  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor,  soon  began  to  extend  the  prindplew 
but  without  legislative  sanction.  In  the  elevt^itli 
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year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Henry,  the  right  of  imprisoning 
debtors  was  extended  to  merchants — Jewish 
merchants  excepted,  on  account  of  their  hetero- 
doxy in  religion — and  was  exercised  with  great 
severity.  This  extension  was  an  act  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch.  The  ascendency 
obtained  by  the  barons  menaced  the  power  of 
the  throne ;  and,  to  counteract  their  influence, 
the  merchants,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  class, 
were  selected  by  the  monarch,  and  invested  with 
the  same  authority  over  their  debtors. 

'^  But  England  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
yoke.  She  could  endure  an  hereditary  nobility  j 
she  could  tolerate  a  monarchy ;  but  she  could 
not  yet  resign  her  unfortunate  sons,  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  the  prison.  The  barons  and  the  mer- 
chants had  gained  the  power  over  their  victims ; 
yet  more  than  sixty  years  elapsed  before  Parliar 
ment  dared  to  venture  another  act  recognizing 
the  principle.  During  this  period,  imprison- 
ment for  debt  had,  in  some  degree,  lost  its  no- 
velty. The  incarceration  of  the  debtor  began 
to  make  the  impression  that  fraud,  and  not  mis- 
fortune, had  brought  on  his  catastrophe,  and 
that  he  was,  therefore,  unworthy  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  kw,  and  too  degraded  for  the  society 
of  the  world.  Parliament  then  ventured,  in  ttie 
reign  of  Edward  IIL,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  extend  the  principle  to  two  other  cases— debt 
and  detinue.  This  measure  opened  the  door 
for  the  impositions  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  judicial  usurpation,  and  have  resulted 
in  the  most  cruel  oppression.  Parliament,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  did  not 
venture  to  outrage  the  sentiments  of  an  injured 
and  indignant  people,  by  extending  the  power 
to  ordinary  creditors.  But  they  had  laid  the 
foundation,  and  an  irresponsible  judiciary  reared 
the  superstructure.  From  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  to  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  VITL,  the  subject  slumbered 
in  Parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  courts  was  employed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  forms  and  legal  fictions,  to 
extend  the  power  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
cases  not  provided  for  by  statute.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  court  called  the  King's  Bendo,  ex- 
tended to  all  crimes  or  disturbances  against  the 
peace.  Under  this  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, the  debtor  was  arrested  by  what  was 
called  the  writ  of  Middlesex,  upon  a  supposed 
trespass  or  outrage  s^nst  the  peace  and  dig^ 
nity  of  the  crown.  Thus,  by  a  fictitious  con- 
struction, the  person  who  owed  his  neighbor 
vras  supposed  to  be,  what  every  one  knew  him 
not  to  be,  a  violator  of  the  peace,  and  an  of- 
fender against  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and 
while  his  body  was  held  in  custody  for  this 
crime,  he  was  proceeded  i^nst  in  a  civil  aSrtion, 
for  which  he  was  not  liable  to  arrest  under 
statute.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  extended  to  civil  actions  arising  be- 
tween individuals  upon  private  transactions. 
To  sustain  its  importance  upon  a  scale  equal 


with  that  of  its  rival,  this  court  also  adopted  Its 
fictions,  and  extended  its  power  upon  artificial 
construction,  quite  as  far  oeyond  its  statutory 
prerogative;  and  upon  the  fictitious  plea  of 
trespass,  constitutmg  a  legal  supposition  of  out- 
rage against  the  peace  of  the  ungdom,  author- 
ized the  writ  of  capias,  and  subsequent  impri- 
sonment, in  cases  where  a  summons  only  was 
warranted  by  law.  The  court  of  exchequer 
was  designed  to  protect  the  king's  reyenue^  and 
had  no  legal  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of 
debtors  to  the  public  The  ingennity  of  this 
court  found  means  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to 
all  cases  of  debt  between  individuals,  upon  the 
fictitious  plea  that  the  plaintiff,  who  instituted 
the  suit,  was  a  debtor  to  the  king,  and  rendered 
the  less  able  to  discham  the  debt  by  the  de- 
fault of  the  defendant  if  pon  this  artificial  pre- 
text, that  the  defendant  was  debtor  to  ^e 
king's  debtor,  the  court  of  exchequer,  to  secure 
the  king's  revenue,  usurped  the  power  of  ar- 
rai^ing  and  imprisoning  debtors  of  every  de- 
scription. Thus,  these  rival  courts,  each  ambi- 
tious to  sustain  its  relative  importance,  and  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction,  introduced,  as  legal  facts, 
the  most  palpable  fictions,  and  sust^ned  the 
most  absurd  solecisms  as  legal  syllogisms. 

"Where  the  person  of  the  debtor  was,  by 
statute,  held  sacred,  the  courts  devised  the 
means  of  construing  the  demand  of  a  debt  into 
the  supposition  of  a  crime,  for  which  he  was 
subject  to  arrest  on  mesne  process;  and  the 
evidence  of  debt,  into  the  conviction  of  a  crime 
against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  liberty  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  of^nded  party.  These  practices  of  the 
courts  obtained  by  regular  gradation.  Each  act 
of  usurpation  was  a  precedent  for  similar  out- 
rages, until  the  system  became  general,  and  at 
lengtn  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
The  spirit  of  avarice  finally  gained  &  complete  tri- 
umph over  personal  liberty.  The  sacred  claims 
of  misfortune  were  disregarded,  and.  to  the  iron 
grasp  of  poverty,  were  added  tne  degrada- 
tion of  infamy,  and  the  misery  of  the  dun^n. 

"  While  imprisonment  for  debt  is  sanctioned, 
the  threats  of  the  creditor  are  a  source  of  per- 
petual distress  to  the  dependent,  friendless 
debtor,  holdmg  his  liberty  oy  sufferance  alone. 
Temptations  to  oppression  are  constantly  in 
view.  The  means  of  injustice  are  always  at 
hand;  and  even  helpless  females  are  not  ex- 
empted from  the  barbarous  practice.  In  a  land 
of  liberty,  enjo^ng,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
freest  and  happiest  government  with  which  the 
world  was  ever  blessed,  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  this  cruel  custom,  so  anomalous  to 
all  our  institutions,  inflicting  so  much  misery 
upon  society,  should  have  been  so  long  endured." 

The  act  was  passed  soon  after  this  masterly 
report  was  nutde,  followed  by  similar  acts  in 
most  of  the  Siates;  and  has  been  attended 
erery  where  with  the  beneficial  efiect  resulting 
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from  the  suppression  of  any  false  and  Ticious 
principle  in  legislation.  It  is  a  false  and  yicions 
principle  in  the  system  of  credit  to  admit  a  cal- 
culation for  the  chance  of  payment,  founded  on 
the  sympathy  and  alarms  of  third  parties,  or  on 
the  degradation  and  incarceration  of  the  debtor 
himself.  Such  a  principle  is  morally  wrong, 
and  practically  unjust  ^  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it  in  the  plea  of  fraud.  The  idea  of  fraud 
does  not  enter  into  the  contract  at  its  original 
formation ;  and  if  occurring  afterwards,  and  the 
debtor  undertalces  to  defraud  his  creditor,  there 
is  a  code  of  law  made  for  the  case  ;  and  every 
case  should  rest  upon  its  own  circumstances. 
As  an  clement  of  credit,  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
condemned  by  morality,  by  humanity,  and  by  the 
science  of  political  economy ;  and  its  abolition 
has  worked  well  in  reducing  the  elements  of  cre- 
dit to  their  legitimate  derivation  in  the  personal 
character,  visible  means,  and  present  securities 
of  the  contracting  debtor.  And,  if  in  that  way, 
it  has  diminished  in  any  degree  the  wide  circle 
of  credit,  that  is  an  additional  advantage  gained 
to  the  good  order  of  society  and  to  the  solidity 
of  the  social  edifice.  And  thus,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  American  legislation  has  ame- 
liorated the  law  derived  from  our  English  ances- 
tors, and  given  an  example  which  British  legis- 
lation may  some  day  follow. — In  addition  to 
the  honor  of  seeing  this  humane  act  passed 
during  his  administration.  General  Jackson  had 
the  further  and  higher  honor  of  having  twice 
recommended  it  to  the  £ivorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

BALE  OF  UNITED  STATES  STOCK  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  BANK. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  had  re- 
commended the  sale  of  this  stock,  and  all  other 
stock  held  by  the  United  States  in  corporate 
companies,  with  the  view  to  disconnecting  the 
government  from  such  corporations,  and  from 
all  pursuits  properly  belonging  to  individuals. 
And  he  made  the  recommendation  upon  the  po- 
litical principle  which  condemns  the  partnership 
of  the  government  with  a  corporation;  and 
upon  the  economical  principle  which  condemns 


the  national  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  industry, 
and  leaves  the  profit,  or  loss  of  all  such  porsoits 
to  individual  enterprise ;  and  upon  the  belief^  in 
this  instance,  that  the  partnership  was  unsafe — 
that  the  firm  would  fail — ^and  the  stockholders 
lose  their  investment    In  conformity  to  this 
rcoonunendation,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  sell  the  public  stock 
held  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  beix^ 
seven  millions  of  dollars  in  amount,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  national  stock  bearing  five  per  centari 
interest.    The  bill  was  met  at  the  threshold  by 
the  parliamentary  motion  which  unplies  the  tm- 
worthiness  of  the  subject  to  be  considered; 
namely,  the  motion  to  reject  the  bill  at  the  fir^ 
reading.    That  reading  is  never  for  considen- 
tion,  but  for  information  only;  and,  although 
debatable,  carries  the  implication  of  unfitness 
for   debate,  and  of  some    flagrant    enonnitr 
which  requires  rejection,  without  the  honor  <^ 
the  usual  forms  of  le^slation.    That  motion  was 
made  by  a  friend  of  the  bank,  and  seconded  br 
the  member  (Mr.  Watmoi^h)  supposed  to  be 
fiuniliar  with  the  wishes  of  the  bank  directorr. 
The  speakers  on  each  side  gave  vent  to  explo- 
sions which  showed  that  they  felt  the  indigniij 
that  was  offered  to  the  bill,  one  side  in  promot- 
ing— the  other  in  opposing  the  motion.    Mr. 
Wicklifie,  the  mover,  said:  *^He  was  impelled, 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country,  to  do  in  this  case,  what  he  had  never 
done  beifore — ^to  move  the  rejection  of  a  bill  at 
its  first  reading.    There  are  cases  in  whidi 
courtesy  should  yield  to  the  demands  of  jostio:- 
and  public  duty ;  and  this,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  them.    It  is  a  bill  fraught  with 
ruin  to  all  private  interests,  except  the  interest 
of  the  stockjobbers  of  Wall-street"    Mr.  Wat- 
mough  expressed  his  indignation  and  aman^ 
ment  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  bill,  and  even 
fell  upon  the  committee  which  reported  it  with 
so  much  personality  as  drew  a  call  to  order  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.    "  He  expressed  his 
sincere  regret  at  the  neccessity  which  compelled 
him  to  intrude  upon  the  House,  and  to  expte^*: 
his  opinion  on  the  bill,  and  his  indignation 
against  this  persecution  of  a  national  institu- 
tion.   He  was  at  a  loss  to  say  which  fcelinj: 
predominated  in  his  bosom — amazement,  at  the 
want  of  financial  skill  in  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
—or  detestation  of  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  the 
administration  persecution  on  that  floor  of  an  in* 
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Btitution  admitted  by  the  wisest  and  the  best 
men  of  the  times  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  and  safety  of  this  Union,  and  almost 
to  that  of  the  constitution  itself  which  formed 
its  basis.  He  said,  he  was  amazed  tliat  such  a 
bill,  at  such  a  crisis,  could  emanate  from  any 
committee  of  this  House ;  but  his  amazement 
was  diminished  when  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
source  from  which  it  came.  It  came  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  under 
the  parental  care  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
neessec.    Need  he  say  more  ?  " 

Now,  the  member  thus  referred  to,  and  who, 
after  being  pointed  out  as  the  guardian  of  the 
bill  required  nothing  more  to  be  said,  was  Mr. 
Polk,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  parliamentary  law  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons,  and  would  consider  the  indecorum  and 
outrage  of  the  allusion  equally  reprehensible  in 
the  case  of  the  youngest  and  least  considerable 
member;  and  the  language  is  noted  here  to 
show  the  indignities  to  which  members  were 
subjected  in  the  House  for  presuming  to  take 
auy  step  concerning  the  bank  which  militated 
against  that  corporation.  The  sale  of  the  gov- 
ernment stock  was  no  injury  to  the  capital  of 
the  bank :  it  was  no  extinction  of  seven  millions 
of  capital  but  a  mere  transfer  of  that  amount 
to  private  stockholders — such  transfer  as  took 
place  daily  among  the  private  stockholders.  The 
only  injury  could  be  to  the  market  price  of  the 
stock  in  the  possible  decline  involved  in  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  stockholder ;  but  that  was 
a  damage,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  of  morality, 
without  injury;  that  is,  without  injustice — 
the  stockholder  having  a  right  to  do  so  without 
the  assignment  of  reasons  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
corporation;  and  consequently  a  right  to  sell 
out  and  withdraw  when  he  judged  his  money  to 
be  unsafe,  or  unprofitably  placed,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  a  better  investment 

Mr.  Polk  remarked  upon  the  unusual  but  not 
unexpected  opposition  to  the  bill;  and  said  if  the 
House  was  now  forced  to  a  decision,  it  would  be 
done  without  opportunity  for  deliberation.  He 
vindicated  the  bill  from  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  bank— with  its  eulogy  or  censure. 
This  eulogy  or  censure  had  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  a  proposition  to  sell  the  government 
stock.  It  was  a  plain  business  proceeding.  The 
bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
sell  the  stock  upon  such  terms  as  he  should  deem 


best  for  the  government.  It  was  an  isolated 
proposition.  It  proposed  to  disenthral  the  gov- 
ernment from  a  partnership  with  this  incorporat- 
ed company.  It  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  government  had  in  this  moneyed 
monopoly ;  and  to  do  so  by  a  sale  of  the  govern- 
ment stocks,  and  on  terms  not  below  the  market 
price.  He  was  not  disposed  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  article  which  he  wished  to  sell.  He 
was  willing  to  rest  upon  the  right  to  sell.  The 
friends  of  the  bank  themselves  raised  the  question 
of  solvency,  it  would  seem,  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity,  to  eulogize  the  iastitution  under 
the  forms  of  a  defence.  This  was  not  the  time 
for  such  a  discusMon — for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  the  bank. 

The  argun^pnt  and  the  right  were  with  the 
supporters  of  the  bill;  but  they  signified  nothing 
against  the  firm  majority,  which  not  only  stood 
by  the  corporation  in  its  trials,  but  supported  it 
in  its  wishes.  The  bill  was  immediately  rejected, 
and  by  a  summary  process  which  inflicted  a  new 
indignity.  It  was  voted  down  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "  previous  question,"  which,  cutting 
off  all  debate,  and  all  amendments,  consigns  a 
measure  to  instant  and  silent  decision — like  the 
"mort  aans  phrase  "  (death  without  talk)  of  the 
Abbe  Si^yes,  at  the  condemnation  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  But  the  vote  was  not  very  triumph- 
ant— one  of  the  leanest  majorities,  in  fact,  which 
the  bank  had  received :  one  hundred  and  two  to 
ninety-one. 

The  n^ative  votes  were : 

^^  Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  R.  Allen,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  Barnwell,  James  Bat<    '^ 


Beu,  Bergen,  Bethune,  James  Blaii*,  John  Blair, 
Boon.  Bouck,  Bouldin,  John  Brodhead.  John  C. 
Brodnead,  Cambreleng,  Chandler,  Chmn,  Clai- 
borne, Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor,  Davenport, 
Da^an,  Doubleday,  Draper,  Felder,  Ford,  Foster, 
Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Griffin,  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hawkins,  Hofiman, 
Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Isacks,  Jar- 
vis,  Jewett,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  John- 
son, Kavanagh,  Kennon,  Adam  King,  John  King, 
Lamar,  Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lewis,  Lyon, 
Mann,  Mardis,  Mason,  McCarty,  Wm.  McCoy, 
Mclntire,  McKay,  Mitchell,  Newnan,  Nuckolls, 
Patton,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk,  £dward  C. 
Reed,  Roan&  Soule.  Speight,  Standifer,  John 
Thompson,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne, 
Weeks,  Campbell,  P.  White,  Worthington.— 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  to  exercise  the  most  or- 
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dinary  right  of  a  stockholder  to  sell  its  shares : 
opposed,  insulted,  defeated ;  and  by  the  power 
of  the  bank  in  Congress,  of  whose  members 
subsequent  inyestigations  showed  above  fifty  to 
be  borrowers  from  the  institution ;  and  many  to 
be  on  the  list  of  its  retained  attorneys.  But 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  government  had 
been  so  treated.  The  same  thing  had  happened 
once  before,  and  about  in  the  same  way;  but 
without  the  same  excuse  of  persecution  and  en- 
mity to  the  corporation ;  for,  it  was  before  the 
time  of  General  Jackson-s  Presidency ;  to  wit,  in 
the  year  1827,  and  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Qnincy  Adams.  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  represen- 
tative from  Yix^ginia,  moved  an  inquiry,  at  that 
time,  into  the  expediency  of  selling  the  United 
States  stock  in  the  bank :  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  was  delayed  a  week,  the  time  necessary 
for  a  communication  with  Philadelphia.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  resolution  was  taken  up, 
and  summarily  rejected.  Mr.  Barbour  had  placed 
his  proposition  wholly  upon  the  ground  of  a 
public  advantage  in  selling  its  stock,  unconnected 
with  any  reason  disparaging  to  the  bank,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid,  as  he  believed,  any  opposition. 
He  said: 

**  The  House  were  aware  that  the  government 
holds,  at  this  time,  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  which  stock  was  at  present  worth  in 
market  about  twenty-three  and  one  half  per 
cent,  advance  above  its  par  value.  If  the  whole 
of  this  stock  should  now  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  net  a  profit  of  one  million  and 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  above  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  stock.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
thought  it  deserved  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  House,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  prudent 
and  proper  measure  now  to  sell  out  that  stock. 
It  had  been  said,  Mr.  B.  observed,  by  one  of  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy,  with  whom 
he  vras  acquainted,  that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
nations  bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  private 
households:  in  both,  their  prosperity  mamly 
depended  on  a  vigilant  and  effective  management 
of  their  resources.  There  is,  said  Mr.  B.,  an 
amount  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  now  re- 
deemable, and  an  amount  of  nine  millions  more, 
which  will  be  redeemable  next  year.  If  the  in- 
terest paid  by  the  United  States  on  this  debt  is 
compared  with  the  dividend  it  receives  on  its 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  small  advantage  would  be  gained 


by  the  sale  of  the  latter,  in  this  respect ;  since 
the  dividends  on  bank  stock  are  received  semi- 
annually, while  the  interest  of  the  United  States' 
securities  is  paid  quarterly ;  this,  however,  he 
waived  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  mo- 
ment. It  must  be  obvious,  he  sud,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  available  funds  of  the  United  States 
will  produce  the  extinguishment  of  an  eqnii';^- 
lent  amount  of  the  public  debt,  and  consequently 
relieve  the  interest  payable  thereon,  by  which  a 
saving  would  accrue  of  about  one  hundred  Uioo- 
sand  dollars  per  annum." 

This  was  what  Mr.  Barbour  said,  at  the  time 
of  offering  the  resolution.  When  it  came  np  for 
consideration,  a  week  after,  he  found  his  motkn 
not  only  opposed,  but  his  motives  impeached,  and 
the  most  sinister  designs  imputed  to  himself— 
to  him !  a  Yirginian  country  gentleman,  honest 
and  modest ;  ignorant  of  all  indirection ;  npi^ht 
and  open ;  a  stranger  to  all  guile ;  and  with  the 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  a  child.  He  deqily 
felt  this  impeachment  of  motives,  certainly  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  an  indecent  imputation 
had  ever  fallen  upon  him ;  and  he  feelingly  depre- 
cated the  intensity  of  the  outrage.     He  said : 

"  We  shall  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  indeed,  if 
a  member  of  this  House  might  not,  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  rise  in  his  place,  and  oftr 
for  consideration  a  measure  which  he  believed 
to  be  for  the  public  weal,  without  having  all  that 
he  said  and  did  imputed  to  some  hidden  motive, 
and  referred  to  some  secret  purpose  which  was 
never  presented  to  the  public  eye.** 

His  proposition  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  re- 
ceived eight  votes  besides  his  own.  They  were : 
Messrs.  Mark  Alexander,  John  Floy^  John 
Roane,  and  himself  from  Yirginia ;  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  and  Daniel  Turner,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Tomlinson  Foot  of  Connecticut;  Joseph  Le- 
oompte,  and  Henry  Daniel,  of  Kentucky.  And 
this  was  the  result  of  that  first  attempt  to  sell 
the  United  States  stock  in  a  bank  chartered  by 
itself  and  bearing  its  name.  And  now,  why  re- 
suscitate these  buried  recollections?  I  answer : 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity !  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  without  the  humi- 
liation of  having  undergone  it,  and  know  what 
kind  of  a  master  seeks  to  rule  over  them  if 
another  national  bank  shall  ever  seek  incarponr 
tion  at  their  hands. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

NULLIFICA.T10N  OEDINANCB  IN   SofrlH  CALO- 
LINA 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
American  system,  and  espedallj  its  prominent 
feature  of  a  high  protectiye  tariff,  was  put  in 
issue  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1832 ;  and 
that  the  long  session  of  Congress  of  that  year 
was  occupied  by  the  Mends  of  this  system  in 
bringing  forward  to  the  best  advantage  all  its 
points,  and  staking  its  fisite  upon  the  issue  of  the 
election.  That  issue  was  against  the  system ; 
and  the  Congress  elections  taking  place  contem- 
poraneously with  the  presidential  were  of  the 
same  character.  The  fate  of  the  American  sys- 
tem was  sealed.  Its  domination  in  federal 
legislation  was  to  cease.  This  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands;  and  it  was  natorally  expected 
that  all  the  States,  dissatisfied  with  that  system, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  view  of  its  speedy 
and  regular  extinction,  under  the  legislation  of 
the  approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and  that 
expectation  was  only  disappointed  in  a  single 
State— that  of  South  Carol'ma.  She  had  held 
aloof  from  the  presidential  election — throwing 
away  her  vote  upon  citizens  who  were  not  can- 
didates— and  doing  nothing  to  aid  the  election 
of  General  Jackson,  with  whose  success  her 
interests  and  wishes  were  apparently  identified. 
Instead  of  quieting  her  apprehensions,  and  mode- 
rating her  passion  for  violent  remedies,  the 
success  of  the  election  seemed  to  infiame  them ; 
and  the  24th  of  November,  just  a  fortnight  after 
the  election  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  tariff, 
she  issued  her  ordinance  of  nullification  against 
it,  taking  into  her  own  hands  the  sudden  and 
violent  redress  which  she  prescribed  for  herself 
That  ordinance  makes  an  era  in  the  history  of 
our  Union,  which  requires  to  be  studied  in  order 
to  understand  the  events  of  the  times,  and  the 
history  of  subsequent  events.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

**  ORDINANCE. 

"  An  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to 
be  laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities. 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  various  acts,  purporting  to  be  acts  laying 


duties  and  imposts  on  foreign  imports,  but  in 
reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  the  giving  of  bounties  to 
classes  and  individuals  engaged  in  particular 
employments,  at  the  expense  and  to  tne  injury 
and  oppression  of  other  classes  and  individuals, 
and  by  wholly  exempting  from  taxation  certain 
foreign  commodities,  such  as  are  not  produced 
or  manu&ctured  in  the  United  States,  to  afford 
a  pretext  for  imposing  higher  and  excessive 
duties  on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to 
be  protected,  hath  exceeded  its  just  powers  under 
the  constitution,  which  confers  on  it  no  authority 
to  afford  such  protection,  and  hath  violated  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitution, 
which  provides  for  equality  in  imposing  the  bur- 
dens or  taxation  upon  the  several  States  and 
portions  of  the  confederacy :  And  whereas  the 
said  Congress,  exceeding  its  just  power  to  impose 
taxes  and  collect  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  and  alfecomplishing  the  specific  objects 
and  purposes  which  the  constitution  of  the 
Uniteid  States  authorizes  it  to  effect  and  accom- 
plish, hath  raised  and  collected  unnecessaiy 
revenue  for  objects  unauthorized  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

"We,  therefore^  the  people  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  m  convention  assembled,  do 
declare  and  ordiun,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained,  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting 
to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within 
the  United  States,  and,  more  especially,  an  act 
entitled  '  An  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,'  approved  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  and  also  an  act  entitled 
^An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acta 
imposing  duties  on  imports,'  approved  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  unauthorized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are 
null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this 
State,  its  ofiiccrs  or  citizens  ;  and  all  promises, 
contracts,  and  obligations,  made  or  entered  into, 
or  to  be  made  or  entered  into,  with  purpose  to 
secure  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts,  and 
all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereafler 
had  in  affirmance  thereof  are  and  shall  be  held 
utterly  null  and  void. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
whether  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States,  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
said  acts  within  the  limits  of  this  State  \  but  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  such 
measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  the  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of 
this  State^  firom  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Fel>- 
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ruary  next,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  constituted 
authorities,  and  of  all  persons  residing  or  being 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  obey  and  give 
effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  such  acts  and  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  or 
adopted  in  obedience  thereto. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case 
of  law  or  equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  this 
State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the 
authority  of  this  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of 
such  act  or  acts  of  the  le^slature  as  may  be 
paissed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto, 
or  the  validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  Congress, 
imposing  duties,  shall  any  appeal  be  taken  or 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  be  taken,  the 
courts  of  this  State  shall  proceed  to  execute  and 
enforce  their  judgments,  according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  State,  without  reference  to 
such  attempted  appeal,  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons attempting  to  take  such  appeal  may  be 
dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the  court. 

^'  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  all  persons 
now  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust, 
civil  or  miUtary,  under  this  State  (members  of 
the  legislature  excepted),  shall,  within  such 
time,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shaU 
prescribe,  take  an  oath  well  and  truly  to  obey, 
execute,  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act 
or  acts  of  the  l^islature  as  may  be  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  same ;  and  on  the  neglect 
or  omission  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  to 
do,  his  or  their  office  or  offices  shall  be  forth- 
with vacated,  and  shaU  be  filled  up  as  if  such 
person  or  persons  were  dead  or  had  resigned ; 
and  no  person  hereafter  elected  to  any  office  of 
honor,  profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  miUtaiy  (mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  excepted),  shall,  until  the 
l^slatiu^  shall  otherwise  provide  and  direct, 
enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  be  in  any 
respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  there- 
of, until  he  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  taken  a 
similar  oath ;  and  no  juror  shall  be  empannelled 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  in  any  cause 
in  which  shall  be  in  question  this  ordinance,  or 
any  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  unless  he  shall  first,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  oath,  have  taken  an  oath  that  he  will  well 
and  truly  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  this  ordi- 
nance, and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as 
may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into  operation 
and  effect,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof. 

'^  And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  tiie  United  States,  and  the  peopk  of 
the  co-States,  that  we  are  determined  to  main- 
tain this  our  ordinance  and  declaration,  at  every 
hazard,  do  further  declare  that  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government,  to  reduce  this  State  to 


obedience ;  but  that  we  will  consider  the  pas- 
sage, by  Congress,  of  any  act  authorising  the 
employment  of  a  xnilitary  or  naval  force  agunst 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  constitutional 
authorities  or  citizens ;  or  any  act  abolishing  or 
closing  th^  ports  of  this  State,  or  any  of  them, 
or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports,  or 
any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  de- 
stroy or  harass  her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  the 
acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  other- 
wise than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  thenodbrth 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obli- 
gation to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States, 
and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of 
right  do. 

^  Done  in  convention  at  Columbia,  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

This  ordinance  placed  the  State  in  the  atti- 
tude of  open,  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  February  next  ensuing — a  period  within 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  existing 
Congress,  even  if  so  disposed,  to  ameliorate  ob- 
noxious laws;  and  a  period  a  month  earlier 
than  the  commencement  of  the  legal  existence 
of  the  new  Congress,  on  which  all  reliance  was 
placed.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  in  any  way  to  enforce  the  ob- 
noxious laws  except  through  her  own  tribunals 
sworn  against  them,  the  fact  of  such  attempt 
was  to  terminate  the  continuance  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Union — to  absolve  her  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  federal  government — and  to 
establish  her  as  a  separate  government,  not  only 
unconnected  with  the  United  States,  but  uncon- 
nected with  any  one  State.  This  ordmanco, 
signed  by  more  than  a  hxmdred  citizens  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  was  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  a  case  presented  to  him  to  test  his  patriot- 
ism, his  courn^,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  inaugu- 
ration oath — ^an  oath  taken  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  man,  of  Heaven  and  earth,  "  to  fake 
care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  were  faithfully 
executed,"    That  President  was  Jackson;  and 
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the  event  soon  proved,  what  in  fiict  no  one  doubtr 
ed,  that  he  was  not  false  to  his  dutj,  his  coun- 
try, and  his  oath.  Without  calling  on  Congress 
for  extraordinary  powers,  he  merely  adverted 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  attitude  of  the 
State,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  exigency  by 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  he  already  possessed. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

PBOCLAMATION  AGAINST  NULLIFICATION. 

The  ordinance  of  nullification  reached  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  the  first  days  of  December, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  that  month  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
essential  and  leading  parts : 

"  Wlaereas  a  convention  assembled  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  have  passed  an  ordinance,  by 
which  they  declare  ^  that  the  several  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  laws  ibr  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  now  having  actual  operation  and 
effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more  es- 
pecially '  two  acts  for  the  same  purposes,  passed 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1828^  and  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1832,  *are  unauthorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true 
meaning  and  intent  thereof  and  are  null  and 
void,  and  no  law,'  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  or  its  officers :  and  by  the  said  ordi- 
nance, it  is  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  duties  imposed  b^  the  said  acts  within  the 
same  State,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to 
g'.ve  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance : 

"  And  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance,  it  is 
further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity 
decided  in  the  courts  of  said  State,  wherein  shall 
be  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the  said  or- 
dinance, or  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  may 
be  passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of 
the  United  States,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  al- 
lowed for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  person  at- 
tempting to  take  such  appeal  shall  be  punished 
as  for  a  contempt  of  court: 

^'  And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  maintain  the 
said  ordinance  at  every  hazard ;  and  that  they 
will  consider  the  passage  of  any  act,  by  Congress, 


egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports,  or 
any  other  act  of  the  federal  government  to  coerce 
the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass 
her  commerce,  or  to  enforce  the  said  acts  other- 
wise thaji  throu^  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  said  State  will  thenceforth  hold 
themselves  absolved  firom  all  further  obligation 
to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political  con- 
nection with  the  people  of  the  other  States, 
and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of 
right  do : 

*'  And  whereas  the  said  ordinance  prescribes 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a  course  of  con- 
duct in  direct  violation  of  their  duty  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
their  coimtry,  subversive  of  its  constitution, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the 
Union — ^that  Union  which,  coeval  with  our  po- 
litical existence,  led  our  fathers,  without  any 
other  lies  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism 
and  a  common  cause,  through  a  sanguinary 
struggle  to  a  glorious  independence — ^that  sacred 
Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by 
our  happy  constitution,  has  brought  us,  by  the 
favor  of  Heaven,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  at 
home,  and  high  consideration  abroad^  rarely,  if 
ever,  equalled  in  the  histoiy  of  nations :  To 
preserve  this  bond  of  our  political  existence  from 
destruction,  to  maintain  mviolate  this  state  of 
national  honor  and  prosperity,  and  to  justify  the 
confidence  my  fellow-citizens  nave  reposed  in  mcL 
L  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  Unitea 
States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my 
proclamation,  statUig  my  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  applicable  to  the  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to 
the  reasons  they  have  put  forth  to  sustain  them, 
declaring  the  course  which  duty  will  require  me 
to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the  understanding 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  warn  them  of  the 
consequences  that  must  inevitably  result  from 
an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 
"  Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing 
more  than  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with 
which  I  am  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  invested, 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  the  imposing  as- 
pect which  opposition  has,  assumed  in  this  case, 
by  clothing  itself  with  State  authority,  and  the 
deep  interest  which  the  people  of  tb^  United 
States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to 
stronger  measures,  while  there  is  a  hope  that 
any  thing  will  be  yielded  to  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrance, perhaps  demanded,  and  will  certain- 
ly justify,  a  full  exposition  to  South  Carolina 
and  the  nation  of  the  views  I  entertain  of  this 
important  question,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty 
will  require  me  to  pursue. 
"  The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  inde- 
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abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  State,  

or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  |  feasible  right  of  resisting  acts  which  are  plain!/ 
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nnconstitational  and  too  oppressiye  to  be  endur- 
ed, but  on  the  strange  position  that  any  one 
State  may  not  only  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
void,  but  prohibit  its  execution ;  that  they  may 
do  this  consistently  with  the  constitution ;  that 
the  true  construction  of  that  instrument  permits 
a  State  to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet 
be  bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  choose  to  consider  as  constitntibnal.  It  is 
true,  they  add,  that  to  justify  this  abrogation  of 
a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  to  give  the  right 
of  resisting  laws  of  that  description,  coupled  with 
the  uncontrolled  right  to  decide  what  laws  de- 
serve that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  re- 
sisting all  laws.  For  as,  by  the  theoiy,  there  is 
no  appeal,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  State,  good 
or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  should  be  said  that 
public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is 
not  deemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  passage 
of  an  unconstitutional  act  by  Congress.  There 
is,  however,  a  restramt  in  this  last  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State  more  inde- 
fensible, and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other. 
There  are  two  appeals  from  an  unconstitutional 
act  passed  by  Congress — one  to  the  judiciary, 
the  other  to  the  people  and  the  States.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  tfa«  State  decision  in  theory, 
and  the  practical  illustration  shows  that  the 
courts  are  closed  against  an  application  to  review 
it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide 
in  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is 
superfluous,  when  our  social  compact,  in  express 
terms,  declares  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
its  constitution,  and  treaties  made  under  it,  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and,  for  greater 
caution,  adds  'that  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' And  it  may  be  asserted  with- 
out fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative  govern- 
ment could  exist  without  a  similar  provision. 
Look'for  a  moment  to  the  consequence.  If  South 
Carolina  considers  the  revenue  laws  unconstitu- 
tional, and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear 
constitutional  objection  to  their  collection  in 
every  other  port,  and  no  revenue  could  be  col- 
lected any  where ;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal. 
It  is  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an  unconstitution- 
al law  is  no  law,  so  long  as  the  question  of  its 
legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the  State  itself;  for 
every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any  local 
interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  certamly 
represented,  as  unconstitutional,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an 
earlier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been  dissolved 
in  its  infancy.  The  excise  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  law  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  carriage  tax  in  Virginia,  were 
all  deemed  unconstitutiomd,  and  w^re  more  un- 
equal in  their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws 
now  complained  of;  but  fortunately  none  of 


those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the  right 
now  claimed  by  South  Carolina.  The  war,  into 
which  we  were  forced  to  support  the  dlgnitv  of 
the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizen^  might 
have  ended  in  defe^  and  di^race,  instead  of  vic- 
tory and  honor,  if  the  States  who  supposed  it  a 
runiouB  and  unconstitutional  measure,  had 
thought  they  possessed  the  right  of  nullifying 
the  act  by  which  it  was  dedued,  and  denying 
supplies  for  its  prosecution.  Huilly  and  un- 
equally as  thoGo  measures  bore  upon  several 
members  of  the  Union,  to  the  l^islatures  of  nose 
did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy,  as  it  is 
called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery  oifthis  im- 
portant feature  in  our  constitution  was  reserved 
to  the  present  day.  To  the  statesmen  of  South 
Carolina  belongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the 
dtizens  of  that  State  will  unfortunately  &11  the 
evils  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 

"  K  the  doctrine  of  a  State  veto  upon  the  lavs 
of  the  Union  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of 
its  impracticable  absurdity,  our  oonstitutiooal 
history  will  also  afford  abundant  proof  that  it 
would  have  been  repudiated  with  indlgnatian 
had  it  been  proposed  to  form  a  feature  in  cmit 
government. 

'^  In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  cs 
another  power,  we .  very  early  considered  our- 
selves as  connected  by  common  interest  with  each 
other.  Leagues  were  formed  for  common  de- 
fence, and,  before  the  declaralion  of  indepen- 
dence, we  were  known  in  our  aggregate  chanurter 
as  the  United  Colonies  of  America*  That  de- 
cisive and  important  step  was  taken  jointlv 
We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint^  not 
by  several  acts,  and  when  the  terms  of  our  con- 
federation were  reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  th^t 
of  a  solemn  league  of  several  States,  by  which 
they  agreed  that  they  would  collectively  fonn 
one  nation  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  soma 
certain  domestic  concerns  and  all  foreign  rela- 
tions. In  the  instrument  forming  that  Union 
is  found  an  article  which  declares  that  'evezr 
State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Con- 
gress on  all  questions  which,  by  that  confedera- 
tion, should  be  submitted  to  them.' 

'^  tinder  the  confederation,  then,  no  State  could 
legally  annul  a  decision  of  the  Congress,  or  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  its  execution ;  but  no  proTision 
was  made  to  enforce  these  decisions.  Congrress 
made  requisitions,  but  they  were  not  complied 
with.  Tne  government  could  not  operate  on  in- 
dividuals. They  had  no  judiciary,  no  means  of 
collecting  revenue. 

^*  But  the  defects  of  the  confederation  need 
not  be  detailed.  Under  its  operation  we  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We  had  neither 
prosperity  at  home,  nor  consideration  abroad. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  be  endured,  and 
our  present  happy  constitution  was  fbrmed,  bnt 
formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  prevaiL  It 
was  formed  for  important  objects  that  are  a2>- 
nounced  in  the  preamble  made  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  delates  framed,  and  whose  con* 
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yentions  approYod  it.  The  most  important 
among  these  objects  that  which  is  plaoed  first 
in  ramc,  on  which  all  the  others  rest,  is  *  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union.'  Now,  is  it  possible  that 
even  if  there  were  no  express  provision  giving 
supremacy  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  those  of  the  States — can  it 
be  conceived  that  an  instrument  made  for  the 
purpose  of '  forming  a  more  perfect  Union'  than 
that  of  the  confederation,  could  be  so  construct- 
ed by  the  assembled  wisdom  of  our  country,  as 
to  substitute  for  that  confederation  a  form  of 
government  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the 
local  interest,  the  party  spirit  of  a  State,  or  of  a 
prevailing  faction  in  a  State  ?  Every  man  of 
plidn,  unsophisticated  understanding,  who  hears 
the  question,  will  give  such  an  answer  as  will 
preserve  the  Union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in 
pursuit  of  an  impracticable  theory,  could  alone 
have  devised  one  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  it. 

^^The  constitution  declares  that  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  United  States  extend  to  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the.  United  States,  and 
that  such  laws,  the  constitution  and  treaties  shall 
be  paramount  to  the  State  constitutions  and  laws. 
The  judiciary  act  prescribes  the  mode  by  which 
the  case  may  be  brought  before  a  court  of  the 
United  States :  by  appeal,  when  a  State  tribunal 
shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  ordinance  declares  there  shall  be 
no  appeal ;  makes  the  State  law  paramoimt  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
forces  judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will 
disregard  their  provisions;  and  even  makes  it 
penal  in  a  suitor  to  attempt  relief  by  appeal.  It 
further  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States^  or  of  that 
State,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed 
Dy  the  revenue  laws  within  its  limits. 

"  Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even 
pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the 
authority  of  a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of  a 
single  State.  Here  is  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution which  is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same 
authority. 

"  On  such  expositions  and  reasoning,  the  or- 
dinance grounds  not  only  an  assertion  of  the 
right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it  complains, 
but  to  enforce  it  by  a  threat  of  seceding  from  the 
Union,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  them. 

^<  This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitution,  which,  they  say,  is  a 
compact  between  sovereign  States,  who  have  pre- 
served their  whole  sovereignty,  and,  therefore, 
are  subject  to  no  superior ;  that,  because  they 
made  ^e  compact,  they  can  break  it  when,  in 
their  opinion,  it  has  been  departed  from,  by  the 
other  States.  Fallacious  as  this  course  of  rea- 
soning is,  it  enlists  State  pride,  and  finds  advo- 
cates in  the  honest  prejudices  of  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  nature  of  our  government  suffi- 
ciently to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 

<<  The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the 
constitution,  acting  through  the  State  legisla- 
tures in  making  the  compact^  to  meet  and  discuss 


its  proviaions,  and  acting  in  separate  conventions 
when  they  ratified  those  provisions;  but,  the 
terms  used  in  its  construction  show  it  to  be  a 
government  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  States 
collectively  are  represented.  We  are  one  people 
in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
Here  the  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to 
direct  the  mode  in  which  the  votes  shall  be 
dven.  Candidates  having  the  majority  of  all 
the  votes  are  chosen.  The  electors  of  a  miyority 
of  States  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one 
candidate,  and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The 
people,  tnen,  and  not  the  States,  are  represented 
in  the  executive  branch. 

^*In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  is 
this  difference :  that  the  people  of  one  State  do 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, all  vote  for  the  same  officers.  The  people 
of  all  the  States  do  not  vote  for  all  the  members, 
each  State  electing  only  its  own  repi^sentatives. 
But  this  creates  no  material  distinction.  When 
chosen,  they  are  all  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  not  representatives  of  the  particular 
State  firom  which  they  come.  They  are  paid  by 
the  United  States,  not  by  the  State,  nor  are  they 
accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  legislative  functions;  and 
however  they  may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their 
duty  to  do,  consult  and  prefer  the  interests  of 
their  particular  constituents^  when  they  come  in 
conflict  with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest, 
yet  it  is  their  fiirst  and  highest  duty,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  promote  the 
general  good. 

^<  The  constitution  of  the  United  State&L  then, 
forms  a  government,  not  a  league ;  and  wnether 
it  be  formed  by  compact  between  the  States,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same. 
It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  are 
represented,  which  operates  directly  on  the  peo- 
ple individually,  not  upon  the  States — they  re- 
tained all  the  power  they  did  not  grant  But 
each  State,  having  expressly  parted  with  so 
many  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the 
other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot^  from  that 
period,  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because 
such  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  de- 
stroys the  unity  of  a  nation ;  and  any  mjury  to 
that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach  which  would  re- 
sult firom  the  contravention  of  a  oompact^but  it 
is  an  offence  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say 
that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  firom  the 
Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a  nation ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  con- 
tend that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its 
connection  with  the  other  parts,  to  their  iiyury 
or  ruiiL  without  committing  any  offence.  Seces- 
sion, like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be 
morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression ; 
but,  to  caU  it  a  constitutional  right,  is  confound- 
ing the  meaning  of  terms ;  and  can  only  be  done 
through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those  who  are 
willing  to  assert  a  nght,  but  would  pause  before 
they  made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties 
consequent  on  a  fiulure. 
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"  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State,  let  me 
not  only  admonish  you,  as  the  First  Ma^gistrate 
of  our  common  country,  not  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father 
would  OTcr  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing 
to  certain  ruin.  In  that  paternal  language,  with 
that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my  coun- 
trymen, that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are 
either  deceived  themselves,  or  wish  to  deceive 
you.  Mark  under  what  pretences  you  have  been 
led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and  treason, 
on  which  you  stand !  First,  a  diminution  of  the 
value  of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered  by  over 
production  in  other  quarters,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  in  the  value  of  your  lands,  were  the 
sole  effect  of  the  tariff  lavra. 

"  The  effect  of  those  laws  was  confessedly  in- 
jurious, but  the  evil  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  unfounded  theory  you  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  its  burdens  were  in  proportion  to  your  ex- 
ports, not  to  your  consumption  of  imported 
articles.  Your  pride  was  roused  by  the  assertion 
that  a  submission  to  those  laws  was  a  state  of 
vassalage,  and  that  resistance  to  them  was  equal, 
in  patriotic  merit^  to  the  oppositions  our  fathers 
offered  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
You  were  told  this  opposition  mieht  be  peace- 
ably, might  be  constitutionally  made ;  that  you 
might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  Umon, 
and  bear  none  of  its  burdens.  Eloquent  appeals 
to  your  passions,  to  your  State  pnde,  to  your 
native  courage,  to  yoiur  sense  of  real  injury, 
were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the  period  when 
the  mask,  which  concealed  the  hideous  features 
of  disunion,  should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you 
were  made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects 
which,  not  long  since,  you  would  have  regutled 
with  horror.  Look  back  to  the  arts  whidi  have 
brought  you  to  this  state ;  look  forward  to  the 
consequences  to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead ! 
Look  back  to  what  was  first  told  you  as  an  in- 
ducement to  enter  into  this  dangerous  course. 
The  great  political  truth  was  repeated  to  you, 
that  you  had  the  revolutionary  rignt  of  resisting 
all  laws  that  were  palpably  unconstitutional  and 
intolerably  oppressive ;  it  was  added  that  the 
right  to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  that  it  was  a  peaceable  remedy !  This 
character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  re- 
ceive with  too  much  confidence  the  assertions 
that  were  made  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law,  and  its  oppressive  effects.  Mark,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  that,  by  the  admission  of  your  leaders, 
the  unconstitutionality  must  be  palpable,  or  it 
will  not  justify  either  resistance  or  nullification ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  palpable,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  ?  That  which 
is  apparent  to  every  one ;  that  which  no  man 
of  ordinary  intellect  will  fail  to  perceive.  Is 
the  unconstitutionality  of  these  taws  of  that 
description?  Let  those  among  your  leaders 
who  once  approved  and  advocated  the  princit^e 
of  protective  duties,  answer  the  question ;  and 
let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  considered 
as  incapable,  then,  of  peroeivmg  tiiat  which  must 


have  been  apparent  to  every  man  of  oommon 
understanding,  or  as  imposing  upon  your  oonfi 
dence,  and  endeavoring  to  mislead  you  no^ 
In  eimer  case  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the 
perilous  path  they  urge  you  to  tread.  Ponder 
well  on  this  circumstance,  and  you  will  knov 
how  ta  appreciate  the  exaggerated  language 
they  address  to  you.  They  are  not  champioofl 
of  liberty  emulating  the  fame  of  onr  revohitkm- 
ary  fisithers ;  nor  are  you  an  oppressed  people, 
contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you,  against  vrorEe 
than  colonial  vassalage. 

'*  You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  aad 
happy  Union.  There  is  no  settled  des^  to 
oppress  you.  You  have  indeed  felt  the  nneqial 
operation  of  laws  which  may  have  been  unwisely, 
not  unconstitutionally  passed;  but  that  ine- 
quality must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the 
very  moment  when  you  were  madly  nigcd  on 
to  the  unfortunate  course  you  have  begun,  a 
change  in  public  opinion  had  commenced.  The 
nearly  approaching  payment  of  the  public  debt 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  dhninutka 
of  duties,  had  already  produced  a  consideraiUe 
reduction,  and  that,  too,  on  some  articles  of 
general  consumption  in  your  State.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  change  was  underrated,  and  yoa 
were  authoritatively  told  that  no  furtner  alleri- 
ation  of  your  burdens  was  to  be  expected,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  condition  of  the  coontiy 
imperiously  demanded  such  a  modification  of 
the  duties  as  should  reduce  them  to  ajust  and 
equitable  scale.  But,  as  if  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  of  this  change  in  allaying  your  discontents 
you  were  precipitated  into  the  fearful  state  ia 
which  you  now  find  yourselves. 

"I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  memory: 
as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  ther 
dedicated  their  lives ;  as  you  prize  the  peace  of 
your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best  dtizens.  and 
your  own  lair  fiime,  to  retrace  your  step& 
Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State  the  dis- 
organizing edict  of  its  convention;  bid  its  mem- 
bers to  reassemble,  and  promulgate  the  decided 
expressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity 
and  honor.  Tell  them  that,  compared  to  dis- 
union, all  other  evils  are  light  because  that 
brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  alL  Declare 
that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float 
over  you ;  that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when 
dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  you 
live,  as  the  authors  of  the  flrst  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  yoiu"  country.  Its  dcs^yers 
you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace, 'yoa 
may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity,  you 
may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability,  but  its 
tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will 
retuni,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character 
will  be  transferred  and  remain  an  eternal  blot 
on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder. 

^  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
threat  of  unhallowed  disunion,  the  names  <^ 
those,  onoe  respected,  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 
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the  array  of  militarjr  force  to  support  it,  denote 
the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  afinirs,  on  which 
the  continuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity, 
our  political  existence,  and  perhaps  that  of  idi 
free  goyemments,  may  depend.  The  conjunc- 
ture demanded  a  free,  a  full,  and  explicit  enun- 
ciation, not  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my 
principles  of  action;  and,  as  the  claim  was 
asserted  of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  and  even  to  secede  fVom  it  at 
pleasure,  a  frank  exposition  of  my  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  goyemment, 
and  the  construction  I  giye  to  the  instrument 
by  which  it  was  created,  seemed  to  be  proper. 
Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  justness  of 
the  le^  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my  duties, 
which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely,  with  equal 
confidence,  on*  your  undivided  support  in  my 
determination  to  execute  the  laws,  to  preserve 
the  Union  by  all  constitutional  means,  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  by  moderate,  but  firm  measures,  the 
necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force ;  and,  if  it  be  the 
wifl  of  Heaven  that  the  recurrence  of  its  primeval 
curse  on  man  for  the  shedding  of  a  brother's 
blood  should  fall  upon  our  land,  that  it  be  not 
called  down  by  any  ofiensive  act  on  Che  part  of 
the  United  States. 

"  Fellow-citizens :  The  momentous  case  is 
before  you.  On  your  undivided  support  of  your 
government  depends  the  decision  of  the  great 
question  it  involves,  whether  your  sacred  Union 
will  be  preserved,  and  the  blessings  it  secures  to 
us  as  one  people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  unanimity  with  which  that 
decision  will  be  expressed,  will  be  such  as  to 
inspire  new  confidence  in  republican  institutions, 
and  that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  defence,  will 
transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to 
our  children." 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

HESSAOB  ON  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PROCEED. 
INGS. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  1832-'33,  the  President  had 
adverted  to  the  proceedings  in  South  Carolina, 
hinting  at  their  character  as  inimical  to  the 
Union,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  action  in 
reducing  the  duties  which  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  would  permit  and  require,  would 
put  an  end  to  those  proceedings ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  and  those  proceedings  continued,  and 
the  executive  government  should  need  greater 
powers  than  it  possessed  to  overcome  them,  he 
promised  to  make  a  communication  to  Congress, 


showing  the  state  or  the  question, — ^wbat  had 
been  done  to  compose  it, — and  asking  for  the 
powers  which  the  exigency  demanded.  The 
proceedmga  not  ceasing,  and  taking  daily  a  more 
aggravated  form  in  the  organization  of  troops, 
the  collection  of  arms  and  of  munitions  of  war, 
and  in  declarations  hostile  to  the  Union,  he  found 
himself  required,  early  in  January,  to  make  the 
promised  communication ;  and  did  so  in  a  mes- 
sage to  both  Houses,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  essential  parts  which  belong  to  history  and 
posterity : 

^^  Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  message.  I 
have  had  officially  transmitted  to  me  by  tne 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  which  I  now  com- 
municate to  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  ordinance 
passed  by  the  convention  which  assembled  at 
Columbia,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
November  last,  declaring  certain  acts  of  Congress 
therein  mentioned,  within  the  limits  of  that 
State,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  l^islature  to  pass  such 
laws  as  would  be  necessary  to  canr  the  same 
into  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  of  February 
next 

"  The  consequences  to  which  this  extraordi- 
nary defiance  of  the  just  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment might  too  surely  lead,  were  clearly 
foreseen,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  my  own  duty  in  such  an  emergency. 

^'The  ordinanoe  had  been  passed,  however, 
without  any  certain  knowled^  of  the  recom- 
mendation which,  from  a  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  nation  at  large,  the  Executive  had  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  Congress ;  and  a  hope  was 
indulged  that,  by  frankly  explaining  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  the 
crisis  would  devolve  upon  him,  the  authorities 
of  South  Carolina  might  be  induced  to  retrace 
their  steps.  In  this  hope.  I  determined  to  issue 
my  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December  last, 
a  copy  of  which  I  now  lay  before  Congress. 

*^  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  these  reasonable 
expectations  have  not  been  realized,  and  that 
the  several' acts  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  which  I  now  lay  before  vou,  and  which 
have,  all  and  each  of  them,  finally  passed,  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  desire  of  the  administration 
to  modify  the  laws  complained  of,  are  too  well 
calculated,  both  in  their  positive  enactments, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  they  obvi- 
ously encourage,  wholly  to  obstruct  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  within  the  limits  of  that 
State. 

"  Up  to  this  period,  neither  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  our  financial 
policy  and  impost  system,  nor  the  disposition 
manifested  by  Congress  promptly  to  act  upon 
that  subject,  nor  the  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  public  will,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  any  relaxation  in  the 
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measures  of  opposition  aA>pte(l  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  hope 
that  the  ordinance  and  laws  will  be  abandoned. 

'*  I  liaye  no  knowledge  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  or  that  it  is  in  contemplation,  to 
reassemble  either  the  convention  or  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  inter- 
val before  the  Ist  of  February  is  too  short  to 
admit  of  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
State  authorities  are  actively  ox^ganizing  their 
military  resources,  and  providing  the  means, 
and  giving  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  pro- 
tection and  support  to  all  who  shall  enlist  in 
opposition  to  the  revenue  laws. 

"  A  recent  proclamation  of  the  present  Govern 
nor  of  South  Carolina  has  openly  defied  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  of  the  Union,  and  gene- 
ral orders  from  the  head  quarters  of  the  State 
announced  his  determination  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  volunteers,  and  his  belief  that,  should 
their  country  need  their  services,  they  will  be 
found  at  the  post  of  honor  and  duty,  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  her  defence.  Under 
these  orders,  the  forces  referred  to  are  directed 
to  *  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the 
field  at  a  moment's  warning ;'  and  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  within  a  collection  district  and  a 
port  of  entry,  a  rendezvous  has  been  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  men  for  the  magazine 
and  municipal  guard-  Thus,  South  Carolma 
presents  herself  in  the  attitude  of  hostile  prepa- 
ration, and  ready  even  for  military  violence,  if 
need  be.  to  enforce  her  laws  for  preventing  the 
collection  of  the  duties  within  her  limits. 

"Proceedings  thus  announced  and  matured 
must  be  distinguished  from  menaces  of  unlawful 
resistance  by  irregular  bodies  of  people,  who, 
acting  under  temporary  delusion,  may  be  re- 
strained by  reflection,  and  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  from  the  commission  of  actual  outrage. 
In  the  present  instance,  aggression  may  be  re- 
garded as  committed  when  it  is  officially  au- 
thorized, and  the  means  of  enforcing  it  fully 
providea. 

'•'  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  autho- 
rities of  South  Carolina  fully  to  carry  into  effect 
their  ordinance  and  laws  after  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary. It  therefore  becomes  my  duty  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress, 
in  order  that  such  measures  as  they,  in  their 
wisdom,  may  deem  fit,  shall  be  seasonably  pro- 
vided ;  and  that  it  may  be  thereby  understood 
that,  while  the  government  is  disposed  to  re- 
move all  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable  consistently  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  eommunity  at  large,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  determined  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  shall  be  maintained. 

"  In  making  this  communication,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  proper  not  only  that  I  snould  lay  be- 
fore you  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, but  that  I  should  also  fully  acquaint  you 
with  those  steps  which  I  have  already  causea  to 


be  taken  for  the  due  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  with  m^^  views  of  the  subject  generally,  that 
the  suggestions  which  the  constitution  requires 
me  to  make,  in  resard  to  your  future  legislatioD, 
may  be  better  understood. 

"  This  subject,  having  early  attracted  the  anx- 
ious attention  of  the  Executive,  as  soon  as  it  was 
probable  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina 
seriously  meditated  resistance  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  revenue  laws,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
particularly  instruct  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  part  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  existing 
laws. 

"Instructions  were  accordingly  issued,  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  to  the  coUectors  in  that 
State,  pointing  out  their  respective  duties,  and 
enjoinmg  upon  each  a  firm  and  vigilant,  but  dis- 
creet penormanoe  of  them  in  the  emergency  then 
apprehended. 

"I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  these  instruc- 
tions, and  of  the  letter  adchressed  to  the  distHct 
attorney,  requesting  his  co-operation.  These 
instructions  were  dictated  in  the  hope  that,  as 
the  opposition  to  the  laws,  by  the  anomalous 
proceeding  of  nullification,  was  represented  to 
be  of  a  pacific  nature,  to  be  pursued,  substan- 
tially, according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
and  without  resorting,  in  any  event,  to  force  or 
violence,  the  measures  of  its  advocates  would  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  that  profession ;  and, 
on  such  supposition,  the  means  afforded  by  the 
existing  laws  would  have  been  adequate  to  meet 
any  emergency  likely  to  arise. 

"It  was,  however,  not  possible  altogether  to 
suppress  apprehension  of  the  excesses  to  which 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  that  quarter  might 
lead ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  foreseen  that  the 
meditated  obstruction  to  the  laws  would  so  soon 
openly  assmne  its  present  character. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  those  instruo- 
tions,  however,  the  ordinance  of  the  convention 
was  passed,  which,  if  complied  with  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  must  effectually  render  in- 
operative the  present  revenue  laws  within  her 
limits. 

"  This  solemn  denunciation  of  the  laws  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  follow- 
ed up  by  a  series  of  acts,  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  that  State,  which  manifest  a  de- 
termination to  render  inevitable  a  resort  to  those 
measures  of  self-defenc^  which  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  federal  government  requires ;  buL 
upon  the  adoption  of  which,  that  State  will 
proceed  to  execute  the  purpose  it  has  avowed  in 
this  ordinance,  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union. 

"  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  legislature 
assembled  at  Columbia ;  and,  on  their  meeting, 
the  Governor  laid  before  them  the  ordinance  or 
the  convention.  In  his  message,  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  acquaints  them  that  ^  this  ordinance  has 
thus  become  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
South  Carolina ; '  that  *  the  die  has  been  at  last 
cast,  and  South  Carolina  has  at  length  appealed 
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to  her  ulterior  soYereignty  as  a  member  of  this 
confederacy,  and  has  planted  herself  on  her  re- 
served rights.  The  rightful  exercise  of  this 
power  is  not  a  question  which  we  shall  any 
longer  argue.  It  is  sufficient  that  she  has  willed 
it,  and  that  the  act  is  done ;  nor  is  its  strict 
compatibility  with  our  constitutional  obligation 
to  all  laws  passed  by  the  general  goyernment, 
within  the  authorized  grants  of  power,  to  be 
drawn  in  question,  when  this  interposition  is 
exerted  in  a  case  in  which  the  compact  has  been 
palpably,  deliberately,  and  dangerously  yiolated. 
That  it  brings  up  a  conjuncture  of  deep  and  mo- 
mentous interest^  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor 
denied.  This  crisis  presents  a  class  of  duties 
which  is  referable  to  yourselves.  You  have 
been  commanded  by  the  people,  in  their  highest 
sovereignty,  to  take  care  that  within  the  limits 
of  this  State,  their  will  shall  be  obeyed.'  '  The 
measure  of  legislation,'  he  says,  ^  which  you  have 
to  employ  at  this  crisis,  is  the  precise  amount  of 
snch  enactments  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
it  utterly  impossible  to  collect,  within  our  limits, 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  protective  tari£&  thus 
nullified.'  He  proceeds :  '  That  you  should  arm 
every  citizen  with  a  civil  process^  by  which  he 
may  daim,  if  he  pleases,  a  restitution  of  his 
goods,  seized  under  the  existing  imposts,  on  his 
giving  security  to  abide  the  iteue  of  a  suit  at 
law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  define  what  shall 
constitute  treason  against  the  State,  and,  by  a 
bill  of  pams  and  penalties,  compel  obedience, 
and  punish  disobedience  to  your  own  laws,  are 
points  too  obvious  to  require  any  discussion.  In 
one  word,  you  must  survey  the  whole  ground. 
You  must  look  to  and  provide  for  all  possible 
contingencies.  In  your  own  limits,  your  own 
courts  of  judicature  must  not  only  be  supreme, 
but  YOU  must  look  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  any 
oonmct  of  jurisdiction  and  power  between  them 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States.' 

^  The  Governor  also  asks  for  power  to  grant 
clearances,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ; 
and,  to  prepare  for  the  alternative  which  must 
happen,  unless  the  United  States  shall  passively 
surrender  their  authority,  and  the  Executive, 
disregarding  his  oath,  refrain  from  executing  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  he  recommends  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  militia  system,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernor "  be  authorized  to  accept,  for  the  defence 
of  Charleston  and  its  dependencies,  the  services 
of  two  thousand  volunteers,  either  oy  companies 
or  files ; '  and  that  they  be  formed  into  a  legion- 
ary brigade,  consisting  of  infantry,  riflemen,  ca- 
valry, field  and  heavy  artillery ;  and  that  they 
be '  armed  and  equipped,  from  the  public  arse- 
nals, completely  for  the  field ;  and  that  appro- 
priations be  made  for  supplying  all  deficiencies 
in  our  munitions  of  war.'  In  uddition  to  these 
volunteer  draughts,  he  recommends  that  the 
Governor  be  authorized  '  to  accept  the  services 
of  ten  thousand  volunteers  from  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  State,  to  be  organized  and  ar- 
ranged in  r^imentfi  and  brigades;'  the  offir 
to  be  selected  by  the  oonunander-in-chief ; 
Vol.  I.— 20 


and  that  this  whole  force  be  called  the '  State 
Guard.' 

^^  If  these  measures  cannot  be  defeated  and 
overcome,  by  the  power  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution on  the  federal  government,  the  consti- 
tution must  be  considered  as  incompetent  to  its 
own  defence,  the  s-apremacy  of  the  laws  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  right3  and  liberties  of  the  citizens 
can  no  longer  iTsceive  protection  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union.  They  not  only  abro- 
gate the  acts  of  Congress,  commonly  called  the 
tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832,  but  they  prostrate 
and  sweep  away,  at  once,  and  without  exception, 
every  act,  and  every  part  of  every  act,  imposing 
any  amount  whatever  of  duty  on  any  foreign 
merchandise ;  and,  virtually,  every  existing  act 
which  has  ever  been  passed  authorizing  the  coK 
lection  of  the  revenue,  including  the  act  of  1816, 
and,  also,  the  collection  law  of  1799,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  which  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  is  not  only  those  duties  which  are  charged  to 
have  been  imposed  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
£Gu;tures  that  are  thereby  repealed,  but  all  others, 
though  laid  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  merely, 
and  upon  articles  in  no  degree  suspected  of  being 
objects  of  protection.  The  whole  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  in  South  Carolina,  is 
obstructed  and  overthrown;  and  the  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  prohibited  from  coUecting 
any  part  of  the  public  revenue  within  the  limits 
of  that  State.  Henceforth,  not  only  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  Unite'"'  'States,  but 
the  subjects  of  foreign  states,  may  <^port  any 
description  or  quantity  of  merchandise  into  the 
ports  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  payment 
of  anv  duty  whatsoever.  That  State  is  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens,  and  duties  and  imposts  are  not  only 
rendered  not  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  a  direct  and  ruinous  preference  is 
given  to  the  ports  of  that  State  over  those  of  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  positive  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

'^In  point  of  duration,  also,  those  aggressions 
upon  the  authority  of  Congress,  which,  by  the 
ordinance,  are  made  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  South  Carolina,  are  absolute,  indefinite,  and 
without  limitation.  They  neither  prescribe  the 
period  when  they  shall  cease,  nor  indicate  any 
conditions  upon  which  those  who  have  thus  un- 
dertaken to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  laws  are 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  rescind  their  measures. 
They  offer  to  the  tlnited  States  no  alternative 
but  unconditional  submission.  If  the  scope  of 
the  ordinance  is  to  be  received  as  the  scale  of 
concession,  their  demands  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  of  revenue  laws, 
and  by  abstaining  from  the  collection  of  any 
duties  or  imposts  whatsoever. 

""  By  these  various  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  forced  the  general 
government,  unavoidably,  to  decide  the  now 
and  dangerous  alternative  of  permitting  a  Stato 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  its 
limits,  or  seeing  it  attempt  to  execute  a  threat 
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of  withdrawing,  from  the  Union.  That  portion 
of  the  people  at  present  exercising  the  authority 
of  the  State,  solemnly  assert  their  right  to  do 
either,  and  as  solemnly  announce  their  determi- 
nation to  do  one  or  the  other. 

"  In  my  opinion,  both  purposes  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  revolutionary  in  their  character  and 
tendency.  j'Jid  sub\-ersrve  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
The  result  of  each  is  the  same ;  since  a  State  in 
which,  by  a  usurpation  of  power,  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  federal  government  is 
openly  defied  and  set  aside,  wants  only  the 
form  to  be  independent  of  the^nion. 

'^  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State  to 
absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  States,  from  their  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledged.  Such  authority  is 
believed  to  be  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  general  government 
is  constituted,  and  to  the  objects  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly formed  to  attain. 

"Against  all  acts  which  may  be  allied  to 
transcend  the  constitutional  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  which  may  be  inconvenient  or  op- 
pressive in  their  operation,  the  constitution  it- 
self has  prescribed  the  modes  of  redress.  It  is 
the  acknowledged  attribute  of  free  institutions, 
that,  under  them,  the  empire  of  reason  and  law 
is  substituted  for  the  power  of  the  sword.  To 
no  other  source  can  appeals  for  supposed  wrongs 
be  made,  consistently  with  the  obligations  of 
South  Carolina;  to  no  other  can  such  appeals 
be  made  with  safety  at  any  time ;  and  to  their 
decisions,  when  constitutionally  pronounced,  it 
becomes  the  duty,  no  less  of  the  public  authori- 
ties than  of  the  people,  in  every  case  to  yield  a 
patriotic  submission. 

^'  In  deciding  upon  the  course  which  a  high 
tense  of  duty  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
Union,  in  this  emergency,  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  the 
acts  of  South  Carolina^  or  for  her  thus  placing 
in  jeopardy  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of 
people.  Misrule  and  oppression,  to  warrant 
r.he  disruption  of  the  free  institutions  of  the 
(Jnion  of  these  States,  should  be  great  and  last- 
ing, defying  all  other  remedy.  For  causes  of 
minor  diaracter,  the  government  could  not  sub- 
mit to  such  a  catastrophe  without  a  violation  of 
its  most  sacred  obligations  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  who  have  submitted  their  destiny 
to  its  hands. 

''There  is,  in  the  present  instance,  no  such 
cause,  either  in  the  degree  of  misrule  or  oppres- 
sion complained  o^  or  in  the  hopelessness  of  re- 
dress by  constitutional  means.  The  long  sanc- 
tion they  have  received  from  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  from  the  people,  not  less  than  the  un- 
exampled growth  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
so  many  millions  of  freemen,  attest  that  no 
such  oppression  as  would  justify  or  even  palliate 


such  a  resort,  can  be  justly  imputed  either  to 
the  present  policy  or  past  measures  of  the  fede- 
ral government.  The  same  mode  of  collecting 
duties,  and  for  the  same  general  objects,  which 
began  with  the  foundation  of  the  govempent, 
and  which  has  conducted  the  country^  through 
its  subsequent  steps,  to  its  present  enviable  con 
dition  of  happiness  and  renown,  has  not  been 
changed.  Taxation  and  representation,  the 
great  principle  of  the  American  Revolution,  have 
continually  gone  hand  in  hand ;  and  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  instance,  no  tax,  of  any  kind,  has 
been  imposed  without  their  participation;  and 
in  some  instances,  which  have  been  complained 
o^  with  the  express  assent  of  a  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  South  Carolina  in  the  councils 
of  the  government  Up  to  the  present  period, 
no  revenue  has  been  raised  beyond  the  necessa- 
ry wants  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  authorized  ex- 
penditures of  the  government.  And  as  soon  as 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt  is  removed,  those 
charged  with  the  administration  have  promptly 
recommended  a  corresponding  reduction  of  rev- 
enue. 

^  That  this  system^  thus  pursued,  has  resulted 
in  no  such  oppression  upon  South  Carolinau 
needs  no  other  proof  than  the  solemn  and  offidal 
declaration  of  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  that 
State,  in  his  address  to  the  l^slature.  In  that 
he  says,  that  *  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year, , 
in  connection  with  our  domestic  concerns,  are 
to  be  reviewed  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  gra- 
titude to  the  Great  Disposer  of  human  events  ; 
that  tributes  of  grateful  acknowledgment  are 
due  for  the  various  and  midtiplied  blessings  he 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  our  people ;  that 
abundant  harvests,  in  every  quarter  of  the  State, 
have  crowned  the  exertions  of  agricultural  labor ; 
that  health,  almost  beyond  former  precedent, 
has  blessed  our  homes ;  and  that  there  is  not 
less  reason  for  thankfulness  in  surveying^  our 
social  condition.'  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  imagine  oppression  where,  in  the  sodal  con- 
dition of  a  people,  there  was  equal  cause  of 
thankfulness  as  for  abundant  harvests,  and  varied 
and  multiplied  blessings  with  which  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence had  favored  them. 

"  Independently  of  these  considerations,  it  wiU 
not  escape  observation  that  South  Carolina  still 
claims  to  be  a  component  part  of  the  Union,  to 
participate  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  sluure 
in  the  public  benefits,  without  contributing  to 
the  public  burdens ;  thus  asserting  the  danger- 
ous anomaly  of  continuing  in  an  association 
without  acknowledging  any  other  obligation  to 
its  laws  than  what  depends  upon  her  ovrn  wilL 

''In  this  posture  of  affiurs,  the  duty  of  the 
government  seems  to  be  plain.  It  inculcates  a 
recognition  of  that  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  its  authority ;  a  vindica- 
tion or  the  just  power  of  the  constitution  ;  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  by  all  constitutional 
means. 

"  The  constitution,  which  lus  oath  of  offloe 
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obliges  him  to  support,  declares  that  the  Execu- 
tive '  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed ; '  and,  in  providing  that  he  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  give  to  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient,  imposes  the  additional 
obligation  of  recommending  to  Congress  such 
more  efiBcient  provision  for  executing  the  laws 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  found  requisite. 

"It  being  thus  shown  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  execute  the  laws  by  all  constitu- 
tional means,  it  remains  to  consider  the  extent 
of  those  already  at  his  disposal,  and  what  it  may 
be  proper  farther  to  provide. 

"  In  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  collectors  in  South  Carolina,  the 
proviFions  and  regulations  made  by  the  act  of 
1799.  and  also  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
for  tneir  enforcement,  are  particularly  detailed 
And  explained.  It  may  be  well  apprehended, 
However,  that  these  provisions  may  prove  iimd- 
equate  to  meet  such  an  open,  poweiful,  organissed 
opix>sition  as  is  to  be  commenced  after  the  first 
day  of  February  next. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  acts  of  South  Carolina^  the  execution 
of  the  laws  is  rendered  impracticable  even 
through  tke  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States.  There  would  certainly  be  fewer 
difficulties,  and  less  opportunity  of  actual  colli- 
sion between  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
would  be  more  effectually  secured — if  indeed  it 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way — ^by  placing  the 
custom-house  beyond  the  immediate  power  of 
the  county. 

"  For  this  purpose,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
vide that  whenever,  by  any  unlawful  combination 
or  obstruction  in  any  State,  or  in  any  port,  it 
should  become  impracticable  fidthfully  to  collect 
the  duties,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  authorized  to  alter  and  abolish  such 
of  the  districts  and  ports  of  entry  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  establish  the  custom-house  at 
some  seciu%  place  within  some  port  or  harbor 
of  such  State ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  shoidd  be 
the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place, 
and  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  until  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  should  be  properly  se- 
cured or  paid  in  cash,  deducting  interest;  that, 
in  such  cases  it  should  be  unlawful  to  take  the 
vessel  and  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs,  unless  by  process  from 
the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that,  in  case  of  an  attempt  otherwise 
to  take  the  property  by  a  force  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  should 
be  lawful  to  protect  the  possession  of  tne  officers 
by  the  employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  militia^  under  provisions  similar  to  those 
authorized  by  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  the 
ninth  of  January,  1809. 

"It  may,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  revive, 
with  some  modifications  better  adapted  to  the 


occasioxL  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1815,  which  expired  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1817.  by  the  limitation  of  that  of  the  27th  of 
April,  1816 ;  and  to  provide  that,  in  an^  case 
where  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any  indivi- 
dual in  the  courts  of  the  state,  for  any  act  done 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  should 
be  authorized  to  remove  the  said  cause,  by  peti 
tion,  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  copy  of  the  record,  and  that  the 
courts  should  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  originally  instituted 
therein.  And  that  in  all  cases  of  injuries  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals  for  disobedi- 
ence to  the  ordinance,  and  laws  of  South  Carolina 
in  pursuance  thereof  redress  may  be  sought  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
expedient,  also,  by  modifying  the  resolution  of 
the  3d  of  Marcn,  1791,  to  authorize  the  marshals 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  prisoners  committed  under  the  au 
thority  of  the  United  States.  / 

"  Provisions  less  than  these,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  for  the  most  part,  rather  of  a  revival  of 
the  policy  of  former  acts  called  for  by  the  exist* 
ing  emergency,  than  of  the  introduction  of  any 
unusual  or  rigorous  enactments,  would  not  cause 
the  laws  of  the  Union  to  be  properly  respected 
or  enforced.  It  is  believed  these  would  prove 
adequate,  unless  the  military  forces  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  late  act  of 
the  legislature,  should  be  actually  embodied  and 
called  out  in  aid  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  generafiy.  Even  in 
that  case,  however,  it  is  believed  that  no  more 
will  be  necessary  than  a  few  modifications  of 
its  terms,  to  adapt  the  act  of  1795  to  the  present 
emergency^  as,  by  the  act,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1792  were  accommodated  to  the  crisis 
then  existing ;  and  by  conferring  authority  upon 
the  President  to  give  it  operation  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  without  the  ceremony  of 
a  proclamation,  whenever  it  shall  be  officially 
made  known  to  him  by  the  authority  of  any 
State,  or  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
that,  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  will  be  openly  opposed,  and 
their  execution  obstructed,  by  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  military  force,  or  by  any  unlawful 
means  whatsoever,  too  great  to  be  otherwise 
overcome. 

^^  In  closing  this  communication,  I  should  do 
injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  express  mv 
coi^dent  reliance  upon  the  disposition  of  eacn 
department  of  the  government  to  perform  its 
duty,  and  to  cooperate  in  all  measures  necessary 
in  the  present  emergency. 

"  The  crisis  undoubtedly  invokes  the  fidelity 
of  the  patriot  and  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman, 
not  more  in  removing  such  portion  of  the  public 
burden  as  may  be  necessary,  than  in  preserving 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  well-regulated  liberty. 

'^  While  a  forbearing  spirit  may,  and  I  trust 
will  be  exercised  towards  the  errors  of  our 
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brethren  in  a  particular  quarter,  duty  to  thereat 
of  the  Union  demands  that  open  and  organized 
resistance  to  the  law«  should  not  be  executed 
with  impunity/' 

Such  was  the  message  which  President  Jack- 
son sent  to  the  two  Houses,  in  relation  to  the 
South  Carolina  proceedings,  and  his  own  to 
counteract  them  ;  and  it  was  worthy  to  follow 
the  proclamation,  and  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism,  and.  therefore, 
wise  and  moderate.  He  knew  that  there  was  a 
deep  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  South,  founded 
in  a  conviction  that  the  federal  government  was 
working  dtsadvantageously  to  that  part  of  the 
Union  in  the  vital  points  of  the  levy,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  federal  revenue ;  and  that  it 
was  upon  this  feeling  that  politicians  operated 
to  produce  disaffection  to  the  Union.  That 
l^lmg  of  the  masses  he  knew  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  removable  by  the  action  of 
Congress  in  removing  its  cause ;  and  when  re- 
moved the  politicians  who  stirred  up  discontent 
for  ^^  personal  and  ambitious  objects^'*  woidd 
become  harmless  fbr  want  of  followers,  or  man- 
ageable by  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  His 
proclamation,  his  message,  and  all  his  proceedings 
therefore  bore  a  two-fold  aspects-one  of  relief 
and  justice  in  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants 
of  the  government  in  the  economical  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs ;  the  other  of  firm  and  mild 
authority  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  ofibnders. 
He  drew  no  line  between  the  honest  discontented 
masses,  wanting  only  relief  and  justice,  and  the 
ambitious  politicians  inflaming  this  discontent 
for  ulterior  and  personal  objects.  He  merely 
affirmed  the  existence  of  these  two  classes  of 
discontent,  leaving  to  every  one  to  classify  him- 
self by  his  conduct;  and,  certain  that  the  honest 
discontents  were  the  mass,  and  only  wanted 
relief  from  a  real  grievance,  he  therelbre  pursued 
the  measures  necessary  to  extend  that  relief  while 
preparing  to  execute  the  laws  upon  those  who 
should  riolate  them. .  Bills  for  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff— one  commenced  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  one  reported  Arom  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — and  both  moved  m  the  first 
days  of  the  session,  and  by  committees  politically 
and  personally  favorable  to  the  President,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  exhortations  in  the  pro- 
clamation and  the  steady  preparations  for  enforc- 
ing the  laws,  if  the  extension  of  justice  and  the 


appeals  of  reason  and  patriotism  should  proiu 
insufficient  Many  thought  that  he  ought  to 
relax  in  his  civil  measures  for  allaying  discontent 
while  South  Carolina  held  the  military  attitude 
of  armed  defiance  to  the  United  States — and 
among  them  Mr.  Quincy  Adams.  But  he  ad- 
hered steadily  to  his  purpose  of  going  on  with 
what  justice  required  for  the  relief  of  the  South, 
and  promoted,  by  all  the  means  in  hia  pofwer, 
the  success  of  the  bills  to  reduce  the  revenue^ 
especially  the  bill  in  the  House;  and  which, 
being  framed  upon  that  of  1816  (which  had 
the  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun),  and  which  ^ras 
(now  that  the  public  debt  was  paid),  suffident 
both  for  revenue  and  the  incidental  protection 
which  manufactures  required,  and  for  the  i^Iief 
of  the  South,  must  have  the  effect  of  satisfying 
every  honest  discontent,  and  of  exposing  and 
estopping  that  which  was  not. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES.-MK.  \T:RPLANKTB  BHi 

« 
Reduction  of  duties  to  the  estimated  amouci 

of  thvee  or  four  millions  of  doUars,  had  bees 
provided  for  in  the  bill  of  the  preceding  sessioa 
passed  in  July,  1832,  to  take  effect  on  the  4u 
of  March,  ensuing.  The  amount  of  reduclkw 
was  not  such  as  the  state  of  the  finaxKses  ad- 
mitted, or  the  voice  of  the  country  demanded 
but  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  good 
one,  considering  that  the  protective  policy  vis 
still  dominant  in  Congress,  and  on  trial,  as  :t 
were,  for  its  life,  before  the  people,  as  one  of  tk 
issues  of  the  presidential  election.  That  de^ 
tion  was  over;  the  issue  had  been  tried;  had 
been  found  against  the  ^^  American  oystenx,'' aad 
with  this  finding,  a  further  and  larger  reduction 
of  duties  was  expected.  The  President  had  re- 
commended it,  in  his  annual  message ;  and  the 
recommendation,  being  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  quickJy  produced  a  bill 
known  as  Mr.  Verplank's,  because  reported  by 
the  member  of  that  name.  It  was  taken  up 
promptly  by  the  House,  and  received  a  very  per- 
spicuous explanation  from  the  reporter,  who 
gave  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  history  of  the 
country,  since  the  late  war    and  stated  that— 
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"  During  the  last  six  years,  an  annual  aTenige 
income  of  27,000,000  of  dollars  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  the  far  greater  part  from  the  customs. 
That  this  sum  had  been  appropriated,  the  one 
half  towards  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  go- 
remment)  and  the  other  half  in  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt.  In  reviewix^  the  regular  calls 
upon  the  treasury,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
for  the  civil,  naval^  and  military  departments  of 
the  government,  including  all  ordinary  contin- 
gencies, about  1^,000,000  of  dollars  a  year  had 
been  expended.  The  amount  of  13,000,000  of 
dollars  would  seem,  even  now,  sufficient  to  coyer 
the  standing  necessary  expenses  of  government 
A  long  delayed  debt  of  public  justice,  for  he 
would  not  call  it  bounty,  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
licvclution,  had  added,  for  the  present,  since  it 
could  be  but  for  a  few  years  only,  an  additional 
annual  million.  Fourteen  millions  of  dollars 
then  covered  the  necessary  expenditures  of  our 
government.  But,  however  rigid  and  economi- 
cal wo  ought  to  be  in  actual  expenditures,  in 
providing  the  sources  of  the  revenue,  which 
might  l^  called  upon  for  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies, it  was  wise  to  arrange  it  on  a  liberal  scale. 
This  would  be  done  by  allowing  an  additional 
million,  which  would  cover,  not  only  extra  ex- 
penses in  time  of  peace,  but  meet  those  of 
Indian  warfare,  if  such  should  arise,  as  well  as 
those  of  increased  naval  expenditure,  from  tem- 
porary collisions  with  foreign  powers,  short  of 
permanent  warfiire.  We  are  not,  therefore,  jus- 
tifiable in  raising  more  than  15,000,000  dollars 
as  a  permanent  revenue.  In  other  words,  at 
least  13,000,000  dollars  of  the  revenue  that 
would  have  been  collected,  under  the  tariff  sys- 
tem of  1828,  may  now  be  dispensed  vrith ;  and, 
in  years  of  great  importation,  a  much  larger 
sum.  The  act  of  last  summer  removed  a  large 
portion  of  this  excess ;  yet,  taking  the  importar 
tion  of  the  last  year  as  a  standard,  the  revenues 
derived  from  that  source,  if  calculated  according 
to  the  act  of  1832,  would  produce  19,500,000, 
and,  with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  an  in- 
come of  !^000,000  dollars.  This  is,  at  least, 
seven  millions  above  the  wants  of  the  treasury.'^ 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  statement  The 
public  debt  paid  off;  thirteen  millions  (the  one 
half)  of  our  revenue  rendered  unnecessary ;  its 
reduction  provided  for  in  the  bill ;  and  the  tariff 
of  duties  by  that  reduction  brought  down  to  the 
standard  subtantially  of  1816.  It  was  carrying 
back  the  protective  system  to  the  year  of  its 
commencement,  a  little  increased  in  some  parti- 
culars, as  in  the  article  of  iron,  but  more  than 
compensated  for,  in  this  increase,  in  the  total 
abolition  of  the  minimums,  or  abritrary  valua- 
tions— ^first  introduced  into^hat  act,  and  after- 
wards greatly  extended — by  which  goods  costing 
below  a  certain  sum  were  to  be  assumed  to  have 


cost  that  sum,  and  rated  for  duty  accordingly. 
Such  a  bill,  in  the  judgment  of  the  practical  and 
experienced  legislator  (General  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, himself  a  friend  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest), was  entirely  sufficient  for  the  manufac* 
turer— the  man  engaged  in  the  business,  and  un- 
derstanding it — though  not  sufficient  for  the 
capitalists  who  turned  their  money  into  that 
channel,  under  the  stimulus  of  legislative  pro- 
tection, and  lacked  skill  and  care  to  conduct  their 
enterprise  with  the  economy  which  gives  legiti- 
mate profit  y  and  to  such  real  manufacturers,  it 
was  bound  to  be  satisfactory.  To  the  great  op- 
ponents of  the  tariff  (the  South  Carolina  school), 
it  was  also  bound  to  be  satis&ctory,  as  it  carried 
back  the  whole  system  of  duties  to  the  standard 
at  which  that  school  had  fixed  them,  with  the 
great  amelioration  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
arbritrary  and  injurious  minimums.  The  bill, 
then,  seemed  bound  to  conciliate  every  &ir  inte- 
rest: the  government,  because  it  gave  all  the 
revenue  it  needed ;  the  real  manufacturers,  be- 
cause it  gave  them  an  adequate  incidental  pro 
tcction ;  the  South,  because  it  gave  them  their 
own  bill,  and  that  ameliorated.  A  prompt  pas^ 
sage  of  the  bill  might  have  been  expected ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  lingered  in  the  House,  under  in- 
terminable debates  on  systems  and  theories,  in 
which  ominous  signs  of  conjunction  were  seen 
between  the  two  extremes  which  had  been  lately 
pitted  against  each  other,  for  and  against  the 
protective  system.  The  immediate  friends  of 
the  administration  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones 
hearty  in  the  support  of  the  bill ;  but  they  were 
no  match,  in  numbers,  for  those  who  acted  in 
concert  against  it — spinning  out  the  time  in  ste- 
rile and  vagrant  debate.  The  25th  of  February 
had  arrived,  and  found  the  bill  still  afloat  upon 
the  wordy  sea  of  stormy  debate,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  was  arrested,  knocked  over,  nm  un- 
der, and  merged  and  lost  in  a  new  one  which 
expunged  the  old  one  and  took  its  place.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (Monday,  the 
25th  of  February),  and  withm  a  week  of  the 
end  of  the  Congress,  when  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  rose  in  his 
place,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  Ver- 
plank  bill — every  word,  except  the  enacting 
clause — and  insert,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  bill  offered  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  ('  ay,  since  called  the  "com- 
promise," and  which  lingered  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  upon  a  question  of  leave  for  its  admit- 
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tanoe,  and  opposition  to  its  entrance  there,  on 
account  of  its  reyenue  character.  This  was  of- 
fered in  the  House,  without  notice,  without  sig- 
nal, without  premonitory  symptom,  and  just  as 
the  members  were  preparing  to  adjourn.  Some 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  looked  about  in 
amazement ;  but  the  majority  showed  conscious- 
ness, and,  what  was  more,  readiness  for  action. 
The  Northern  members,  fix>m  the  great  manu- 
facturing States,  were  astounded,  and  asked  for 
delay,  which,  not  being  granted,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  one  of  their  number,  thus 
gave  vent  to  his  amazed  feelings : 

*^He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden 
movement  made  in  this  House.  One  short  hour 
ago,  said  he,  we  were  collecting  our  papers,  and 
putting  on  our  outside  garments  to  go  home, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  rose,  and 
proposed  to  send  this  bill  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  instruc- 
tions to  strike  it  all  out,  and  insert,  by  way  of 
amendment,  an  entire  new  bill,  formed  upon 
entirely  different  principles;  yes,  to  insert^  I 
believe,  the  bill  which  the  Senate  now  have  un- 
der consideration.  This  motion  was  carried; 
the  business  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  is  now  in  the  House,  and  there  is  a 
cry  of  question,  question,  around  me,  upon  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  Who  that  was  not  a 
party  to  this  arrangement,  could  one  hour  ago 
have  credited  this  ?  We  have,  I  believe,  been 
laboriously  engaged  for  eight  weeks  upon  this 
topic,  discussing  and  amending  the  bill  which 
has  been  before  the  House.  Such  obstacles  and 
diflBcuIties  have  been  met  at  every  move,  that, 
I  believe,  very  little  hope  has  of  late  been  enter- 
tained of  the  passage  of  any  bill.  But  a  gleam 
of  light  has  suddenly  burst  upon  us ;  those  that 
gro^  in  the  dark  seemed  suddenly  to  see  their 
course;  those  that  halted,  doubted,  hesitated, 
are  in  a  moment  made  firm ;  and  even  some  of 
those  that  have  made  an  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  protective  system  a  sine  qua  non  of  their 
approbation  of  any  legislation,  seem  almost  to 
j&vor  this  measure.  I  am  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  gentleman  have  sprung  the  proposition 
upon  us  at  a  moment  when  I  did  not  expect 
it.  And  as  the  measure  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  must,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  when  I  know  the  House  is 
both  htmgry  and  impatient,  and  when  I  per- 
.ceive  distinctly  it  is  their  pleasure  to  vote 
rather  than  debate,  beg  their  indulgence  for  a 
few  minutes  while  I  state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  opposing  the 
passage  of  this  act  [Cries  from  different 
parts  of  the  House,  *go  on,  go  on,  we  will 
hear.^ 

"Air.  Speaker,  I  do  not  approve  of  hasty 
legislation  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  is 
•specially  to  be  deprecated  in  matters  of  great  im- 


ix>rtance.  That  this  is  a  measnre  of  great  import- 
ance, affecting  more  or  less,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  will  not  be  denied, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  matured  with  care, 
and  well  understood  by  every  gentleman  who 
votes  upon  it.  And  yet,  sir,  a  copy  has,  for  the 
first  time,  been  laid  upon  our  tables,  smoe  I 
rose  to  address  you ;  and  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  have  had  even  to  read  it.  I  hope 
others  feel  well  prepared  to  act  in  this  precipi- 
tate matter;  but  I  am  obliged  to  aduiowledge 
I  do  not ;  for  I  hold  even  the  best  of  intentioiia 
will  not,  in  legislation,  excuse  the  errors  of 
haste. 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  measure  assumes  an 
imposing  attitude.  It  is  called  a  bill  of  oois- 
promise ;  a  measure  of  harmony,  of  condliatioD ; 
a  measure  to  heal  disaffection,  and  to  save 
the  Union.  Sir,  I  am  aware  of  the  imposn^ 
effect  of  these  bland  titles;  men  love  to  be 
thought  generous,  noble,  magnanimous;  but 
they  ought  to  be  equally  anxious  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  being  just  While  they  are 
anxious  to  compose  oifficulties  in  one  diiectioo. 
I  entreat  them  not  to  oppress  and  wrong  the 
people  in  another.  In  their  efforts  to  save  xix 
Union,  I  hope  their  zeal  will  not  go  so  far  as  td 
create  stronger  and  better-founded  discontents 
than  those  they  compose.  Peacemakers,  media- 
tors, men  who  allay  excitements,  and  tran- 
quillize public  feeling,  should,  above  aU  conack- 
rations^  study  to  do  it  by  means  not  offend 
to  the  contending  parties,  by  means  which  vi^ 
not  infiict  a  deeper  wound  than  the  one  whid 
is  healed.  Sir,  what  is  demanded  by  those  thii 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Union  1  An  abi> 
donment  of  the  American  system;  a  fonsi! 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  protect  Americaa 
industry.  This  is  the  language  of  the  nullifica- 
tion convention ;  they  declare  they  r^ard  tk 
abandonment  of  the  principle  as  vastly  more 
important  than  any  other  matter ;  they  look  ti 
that)  and  not  to  an  abatement  of  duties  withoct 
it;  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolin 
[Mr.  Davis],  with  his  usual  frankness^  told  las 
this  morning  it  was  not  a  question  of  dolbis 
and  cents ;  the  money  they  regarded  not,  hsX 
they  required  a  change  of  poli^^. 

^^This  is  a  bill  to  tranqmllize  feeling,  to  ha^ 
monize  jarring  opinions ;  it  is  oil  poured  ist& 
inflamed  wounds ;  it  is  to  definitively  settle  the 
matters  of  complaint.  What  assurance  have  we 
of  that  ?  Have  those  who  threatened  the  Uuioo 
accepted  it?  Has  any  one  here  risen  in  hb 
place,  and  announced  his  satisfaction  and  his  de- 
termination to  abide  by  it  ?  Not  a  word  has 
been  uttered,  nor  any  sign  or  assurance  of  6ati^ 
faction  given.  Suppose  they  should  vote  for  the 
bill,  what  then  ?  They  voted  for  the  bill  of  July 
last,  and  that  was  a  bill  passed  expressly  to  sa\v 
the  Union ;  but  did  they  not  flout  at  It?  Did 
they  not  spurn  it  with  contempt  ?  And  did  not 
South  Carolina,  in  derision  of  that  compromise, 
nullify  the  law  ?  This  is  a  practical  illustratioD 
of  the  exercise  of  a  philanthropic  spint  of  coo- 
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descension  to  save  the  Union.  Your  folly  and 
your  imbecility  was  treated  as  a  jest  It  has 
already  been  said  that  this  law  will  be  no  more 
binding  than  any  other,  and  may  be  altered  and 
modified  at  pleasure  by  any  subsequent  legisla- 
ture. In  what  sense  then  is  it  a  compromise  ? 
Does  not  a  compromise  imply  an  adjustment  on 
terms  of  agreement  ?  Suppose^  then,  that  South 
Carolina  shoidd  abide  by  the  compromise  while 
she  supposes  it  beneficial  to  the  tariff  States,  and 
injurious  to  her;  and  when  that  period  shaU 
close,  the  friends  of  protection  shall  then  pro- 
pose to  re-establish  the  system.  AVhat  honor- 
able man,  who  Totes  for  this  bilL  could  sustain 
such  a  measure  ?  Would  not  South  Carolina 
say,  you  haye  no  right  to  change  this  law,  it  was 
founded  on  compromise ;  you  haye  had  the  bene- 
fit of  your  side  of  the  bargains,  and  now  I  de- 
mand mine  ?  W  ho  could  answer  such  a  declara- 
tion ?  If^  under  such  circumstances,  you  were 
to  proceed  to  abolish  the  law,  would  not  South 
Carolina  haye  much  more  just  cause  of  complaint 
and  disaffection  than  she  now  has  7 

"It  has  been  said,  we  ought  to  legislate  now, 
because  the  next  Congress  will  be  hostile  to  the 
tariff.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  sentiment  has 
been  industriously  circulated,  and  we  haye  been 
exhorted  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  that  bod^ 
as  from  a  lion.  But,  sir,  who  knows  the  senti- 
ments of  that  body  on  this  question  ?  Do  you, 
or  does  any  one,  possess  any  information  which 
justifies  him  in  asserting  that  it  is  more  unfriend- 
ly than  this  House  ?  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
little  known  about  this  matter.  But  suppose 
the  members  shall  proye  as  ferocious  towards 
the  tariff  as  those  who  profess  to  know  their 
opinions  represent,  will  the  passage  of  this  bill 
stop  their  action  ?  Can  you  tie  their  hands  ? 
Give  what  pledges  you  please,  make  what  bar- 
gains you  may,  and  that  body  will  act  its  plea- 
sure without  respecting  them.  If  you  fall  short 
of  their  wishes  in  warring  upon  the  tariff  they 
will  not  stay  their  hand ;  but  all  attempts  to 
limit  their  power  by  abiding  compromises,  will 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  stimulus  to  act  up- 
on the  subject,  that  they  may  manifest  their  dis- 
approbation. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
the  next  Congress  is  to  be  feared  we  are  pur- 
suing the  right  course  to  rouse  tneir  jealousy, 
and  excite  them  to  action. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rose  to  express  my  yiews  on 
this  yery  important  question,  I  regret  to  say, 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  as  it  is  drawn 
before  us  at  a  yery  unexpected  moment.  But^ 
as  some  things  in  this  bill  are  at  yariance  with 
the  principles  of  public  policy  which  I  haye  uni- 
formly maintained,  I  could  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
mto  a  law  without  stating  such  objections  as 
have  hastily  occurred  to  me. 
^  "  Let  me,  however,  before  sitting  down,  be  un- 
derstood on  one  point.  I  do  not  object  to  a  rea- 
sonable adjustment  of  the  controversies  which 
exist.  I  liave  said  repeatedly  on  this  floor,  that 
I  would  go  for  a  gradual  reduction  on  protected 
articles ;  but  it  must  bevexy  gradual,  so  that  no 


violence  shall  be  done  to  business;  for  all  re* 
duction  is  necessarily  full  of  hazard.  M^  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  are  not  so  much  ncainst  the 
first  seven  years,  for  I  would  take  uie  cons&< 
quences  of  that  experiment,  if  the  proviskms  be- 
yond that  were  not  of  that  fatal  character  which 
will  at  once  stop  all  enterprise.  But  I  do  ob- 
ject to  a  compromise  which  destines  the  East 
for  the  altar.  No  victim,  in  my  judgement,  is 
required,  none  is  necessary ;  and  yet  you  pro- 
pose to  bind  us,  hand  and  foot  to  pour  out  our 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  sacrifice  us  as  a  burnt 
offering,  to  appease  the  unnatural  and  unfounded 
discontent  of  the  South;  a  discontent^  I  fear, 
having  deeper  root  than  the  tariffs  anawiU 
continue  when  that  is  forgotten,  ttan  far  from 
meaning  to  use  the  language  of  menace,  when  1 
say  such  a  compromise  cannot  endure,  nor  can 
any  adjustment  endure,  which  disregards  the  in- 
terests, and  sports  with  the  rights  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  shall  never  reach  the  low- 
est point  of  reduction,  before  the  country  will 
become  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  the  experiment 
and  will  restore  the  protective  policy ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  large  number  in  this  body  act 
under  the  influence  of  that  opinion.  But  I  cannot 
vote  down  my  principles,  on  the  ground  that 
some  one  may  come  after  me  who  wUl  vote  them 
up." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  speeches  ever 
delivered  in  Congress ;  and,  for  the  side  on  which 
it  was  delivered,  perfect ;  containing  also  much 
that  was  valuable  to  the  other  side.  The  dan- 
gers of  hasty  legislation  are  well  adverted  to 
The  seductive  and  treacherous  nature  of  compro 
mise  legislation,  and  the  probable  fate  of  the  act 
of  legislation  then  so  called,  so  pointedly  foretold, 
was  only  writing  history  a  few  years  in  advance. 
The  folly  of  attempting  to  bmd  future  Congresses 
by  extending  ordinary  laws  years  ahead,  with  a 
prohibition  to  touch  them,  was  also  a  judicious 
reflection,  soon  to  become  history;  while  the 
fear  expressed  that  South  Carolina  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  overthrow  of  the  protective 
policy — "  that  the  root  of  Tier  discontent  lay 
deeper  than  the  tariffs  and  would  continue 
when  that  was  forgotten  " — was  an  apprehen- 
sion felt  in  common  with  many  others,  and  to 
which  subsequent  events  gave  a  sad  realization. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  bill  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  House  late  in  the  evening, 
when  members  were  gathering  up  their  over- 
coats for  a  walk  home  to  their  dinners,  was  pass- 
ed before  those  coats  had  got  on  the  back ;  and 
the  dinner  which  was  waiting  had  but  little  time 
to  cool  before  the  astonished  members,  their 
work  done,  were  at  the  table  to  eat  it.    A  bill 
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without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  our  legislar 
tion,  and  pretending  to  the  sanctity  of  a  com- 
promise, and  to  settle  great  questions  for  ever, 
went  through  to  its  consummation  in  the  frag- 
ment of  an  eyening  session,  without  the  compli- 
ance with  any  form  which  experience  and  par- 
liamen^ry  law  have  devised  for  the  safety  of 
legislation.  This  evasion  of  all  salutary  forms 
was  effected  under  the  idea  of  an  amendment  to 
a  bill,  though  the  substitute  introduced  was  an 
entire  bill  in  itself,^  no  way  amending  the  other, 
or  even  connecting  with  it,  but  rubbing  it  all 
out  from  the  enacting  clause,  and  substituting  a 
new  bill'  entirely  foreign,  inconsistent,  and  in- 
congruous to  it.  The  proceeding  was  a  gross 
perversion  of  the  idea  of  an  amendment,  which 
always  implies  an  improvement  and  not  a  de- 
struction of  the  bill  to  be  amended.  But  there 
was  a  majority  in  waiting,  ready  to  consummate 
what  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  vote  was 
immediately  taken,  and  the  substitute  passed — 
105  to  71 : — the  mass  of  the  manufiicturing  in- 
terest voting  against  it.  And  this  was  called  a 
^  compromise,"  a  species  of  arrangement  hereto- 
fore always  considered  as  founded  in  the  mutual 
consent  of  adversaries — an  agreement  by  which 
contending  parties  voluntarily  settle  disputes  or 
questions.  But  here  one  of  the  parties  dissent- 
ed, or  rather  was  never  asked  for  assent,  nor 
bad  any  knowledge  of  the  compromise  by  which 
they  were  to  be  bound,  until  it  was  revealed  to 
their  vision,  and  executed  upon  their  consciences, 
in  the  style  of  a  surprise  from  a  vigilant  foe  up- 
on a  sleeping  adversary.  To  calj  this  a  "  com- 
promise" was  to  make  sport  of  language — to 
burlesque  misfortune — to  turn  force  into  stip- 
ulation—  and  to  confound  fraud  and  violence 
w'th  concession  and  contract.  It  was  like  call- 
ing the  rape  of  the  Romans  upon  the  Sabine 
women,  a  marriage.  The  suddenness  of  the 
movement,  and  the  want  of  all  time  for  reflection 
or  concert— even  one  night  for  private  commu- 
nion— ^led  to  the  most  incongruous  association 
of  voters — to  such  a  mixture  of  persons  and  par- 
ties as  had  never  been  seen  confounded  together 
before,  or  since :  and  the  reading  of  which  must 
be  a  puzzle  to  any  man  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical actors  of  that  day,  the  unravelling  of 
which  would  set  at  defiance  both  his  knowledge 
and  his  ingenuity.  The  following  is  the  list — 
the  voters  with  Mr.  Clay,  headed  by  Mr.  Mark 
Alexander  of  Virginia^  one  of  hb  stifibst  oppon- 


ents :  the  voters  agfunst  him,  headed  by  Mr.  Johr 
Quincy  Adams,  for  eight  years  past  his  indis- 
soluble colleague  in  every  system  of  policy,  in 
every  measure  of  public  concern,  and  in  every 
enterprise  of  political  victoxy  or  defeat.  Here  is 
the  list! 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Mark  Alexander,  Chilton  Al- 
lan, Robert  Allen,  John  Anderson,  William  G. 
Angel,  William  S.  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour, 
Daniel  L.  Barringcr,  James  Bates,  John  Bell, 
John  T.  Bergen,  Laughlin  Bethune,  James  Blair, 
John  Blair,  Ratliff  Boon,  Joseph  Bouck,  Thomas 
T.  Bouldin,  John  Branch,  Henry  A.  Bullard, 
Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  John  Carr,  Joseph 
W.  Chinn,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Augustin  S.  Clayton,  Richard  Coke,  jr., 
Henry  W.  Connor,  Thomas  Corwin,  Richard 
Coulter,  Robert  Craig,  William  Creighton,  jr., 
Henry  Daniel,  Thomas  Davenport,  Warren  R. 
Davis,  Ulysses  F.  Doublcday,  Joseph  Draper, 
John  M.  Felder,  James  Fin<fiay,  WUliam  Fitz- 
gerald, Nathan  Gaither,  John  Gilmcre,  William 
F.  Gordon,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  William  Hall  Jo- 
seph M.  Harper,  Albert  G.  Hawes,  Micajali  T. 
Hawkins,  Michael  Hoffman,  Cornelius  Holland, 
Henry  Horn,  Benjamin  U.  Howard,  Henry 
Hubbard,  William  W.  Irvin,  Jacob  C.  Isaacs, 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Daniel  Jenifer,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Kavanagh.  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Henry  G. 
Lamar,  Garret  x.  Lansing,  Joseph  Lecompte, 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Chitten- 
den Lyon,  Samuel  W.  Mardis,  John  Y.  Mason, 
Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Lewis  Maxwell,  Rufus 
Mclntire,  James  McKay,  Thomas  Newton.  Wil- 
liam T.  Nuckolls,  John  M.  Patton,  Franklin  E. 
Plummer,  James  K.  Polk,  Abraham  Rcncher, 
John  J.  Roane,  Erastus  Root,  Charles  S.  Sewall, 
William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  Isaac  Southard,  Jesse  Speight, 
John  S.  Spence,  William  Stanberry,  James 
Standefcr,  Francis  Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson, 
John  Thomson,  Christopher  Tompkins,  Phineas 
L.  Tracy,  Joseph  Vance,  Gulian  0.  Verplanck, 
Aaron  Ward,  George  C.  Washington^ames  M. 
Wayne,  John  W.  Weeks,  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
Campbell  P.  White,  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  John 
T.  H.  Worthington. 

'  Nats. — Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Heman  Al- 
len, Robert  Allison,  Nathan  Appleton,  Thomas 
D.  Arnold,  WUliain  Babcock,  John  Banks, 
Noyes  Baiier,  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  Thomax 
Chandler,  Bates  Cooke,  Richard  M.  Coopei, 
Joseph  H.  Crane,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  John 
Davis,  Charles  Dajran,  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
Harmar  Denny,  Lewis  Dewart,  John  Dickson, 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshua 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Geoiy** 
Grennell,  jr.,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Heister,  Mi 
chael  Hoffman,  Thomas  H.  Hughes.  Jabez  W. 
Huntington,  Peter  Ihrie,  jr.,  Ralph  I.  IngersoU, 
Joseph  G.  Kendall,  Henry  King,  Humpmvy  XL 
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LeaTitt,  Robert  McCoy,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKen- 
nan,  John  J.  Milligan,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg, 
Jeremiah  Nelson,  Dutee  J.  Pearoe,  Edmund  H. 
Pendleton,  Job  Pierson,  David  Potts,  jr.,  James 
P.  Randolph,  John  Reed,  Edward  0.  Reed,  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Nathan  Soule,  William  L.  Storrs, 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  John  W.  Taylor,  Samuel 
F.  Vinton,  Daniel  Wardwell,  John  G.  Wat- 
mough,  Grattan  H.  Wheeler,  Frederick  Whit- 
tlesey, Ebenezer  Young. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES.— ME.  CLAY'S  BILL. 

On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Clay  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties, 
styled  by  him  a  "compromise"  measure;  and 
prefaced  the  question  with  a  speech,  of  which 
the  following  are  parts  : 

"  In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff 
laws  which  I  am  now  about  to  submit,  I  have 
two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express 
the  opinion,  formed  after  the  most  deliberate 
reflection,  and  on  a  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country^  that,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
the  timif  stands  in  immiuent  danger.  If  it 
should  even  be  preserved  during  ^his  session, 
it  must  &11  at  the  next  session.  By  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  through  what  causes,  has  arisen 
the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy  of  our 
country,  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate. 
Others  there  are  who  may  differ  from  the  im- 
pressions which  my  mind  has  received  upon  this 
point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concur- 
rent caases,  the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  im- 
minent danger ;  and  if  the  system  can  be  pre- 
served beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by 
some  means  not  now  within  the  reach  of  human 
sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  policy,  sir,  would  be 
productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed. 
When  1  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which 
are  involved,  to  the  number  of  individuals  in- 
tercstedL  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
value  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  business  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing 
art  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering 
care  of  this  government,  I  cannot  contemplate 
any  evil  equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all 
those  interests.  History  can  produce  no  paral- 
lel to  the  ^extent  of  the  mischief  which  would 
be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  it  That  condemned  to  exile  and 
Drought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons. 
The  most  respectable  portion  of  the  population 


of  France  were  condemned  to  exile  and  ruin  bv 
that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sud- 
den repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin 
and  destruction  on  the  whole  people  of  this 
country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opinion,  equal 
to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from 
such  a  catastrophe. 

"  I  believe  the  American  system  to  be  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  and  I  believe  it  can  be  placed 
on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  session 
than  at  the  next.  I  heard,  with  surprise,  my 
friend  firom  Massachusetts  say  that  nothing  had 
occurred  within  the  last  six  months  to  increase 
its  hazard.  I  entreat  him  to  review  that  opinion. 
Is  it  correct  1  Is  the  issue  of  numerous  elec- 
tions, including  that  of  the  highest  officer  of  the 
government,  nothing?  Is  the  explicit  recom- 
mendation of  that  officer,  in  his  message  at  the 
•opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
recent  triumphant  election,  nothing  ?  Is  his  de- 
claration in  his  proclamation,  that  the  burdens 
of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing  ?  Is 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  this  session,  sanctioned  by 
the  h^  of  the  treasury  and  the  administration, 
prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the  manu&ctures 
of  the  country,  nothing?  Are  the  increasing 
discontents,  nothing  ?  Is  the  tendency  of  re- 
cent events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing  7 
What  have  we  not  witnessed  in  this  chamber  ? 
Friends  of  the  administration  bursting  all  the 
ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them 
to  its  chief,  and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of 
the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  vehemently  oppos- 
ing, a  favorite  measure  of  that  administration, 
which  three  short  months  ago  they  contributed 
to  establish  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  question  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off 
until  the  next  session,  and  the  alternative  may, 
and  probably  then  would  be,  a  speedv  and  ruin- 
ous reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with 
the  entire  South. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the 
dominant  party  is  adverse  to  the  tarifi'.  There 
are  many  honorable  exceptions,  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickerson],  among  them.  But 
for  the  exertions  of  the  other  party,  the  tariff 
would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  at  the  next  session.  In 
this  body  we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protective 
policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.  Here, 
judging  from  the  present  appearances,  we  shall, 
at  the  next  session,  be  in  the  minority.  In  the 
House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble accession  to  the  number  of  the  dominant 
party.  How,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system  to  bo 
sustained  against  numbers,  against  the  wholo 
weight  of  the  administration,  against  the  united 
South,  and  against  the  increased  impending  dan^ 
ger  of  civil  war  ? 

"I  have  been  represented  as  the  father  of  thi*. 
system,  and  I  am  charged  with  an  unnatural 
abandonment  of  my  own  offspring.     I  hav9 
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neyer  arretted  to  myself  any  such  intamate 
relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed,  cherished  it  with 
parental  fondness,  ana  mj  affection  is  undimin- 
ished. But  in  what  condition  do  I  find  this 
child?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
who  would  strangle  it  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to 
snatch  it  from  their  custody,  and  to  place  it  on 
a  bod  of  security  and  repose  for  nine  years, 
where  it  may  grow  and  sti^ngthen,  and  become 
acceptable  to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a 
torch  about  being  applied  to  a  faTorito  edifice, 
and  I  would  sare  it,  if  possible,  before  it  was 
wrapt  in  fiames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious 
furniture  which  it  contains." 

Mr.  Clay  further  advanced  another  reason  for 
his  bill,  and  which  was  a  wish  to  separate  the 
tariff  from  politics  and  elections — a  wish  which 
admitted  their  connection — and  which,  being 
afterwards  interpreted  by  events,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  coalition  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn 5  both  of  them  having  tried  the  virtue  of 
the  tariff  question  in  elections,  and  found  it 
unavailing  either  to  Mends  or  foes.  Mr.  Clay, 
its  champion,  could  not  become  President  upon 
its  support  Mr.  Calhoun,  its  antagonist,  could 
not  become  President  upon  its  opposition.  To 
both  it  was  equally  desirable,  as  an  unavailable 
element  in  elections,  and  as  a  stimibling-block 
to  both  in  future,  that  it  should  be  withdrawn 
for  some  years  from  the  political  arena;  and 
Mr.  Clay  thus  expressed  himself  in  relation  to 
that  withdrawal : 

"/  iTwA  to  see  the  iuriff  separated  from  the 
politics  of  the  country^  that  business  men  may 
go  to  work  in  security^  with  some  prospect  of 
stability  in  our  lawSj  and  without  every  thing 
being  staked  on  the  issue  of  elections,  as  it 
were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die" 

Mr.  Clay  then  explained  the  principle  of  his 
bill,  which  was  a  series  of  annual  reductions  of 
one  tenth  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  duties  above 
twenty  per  cent  for  eight  successive  years ;  and 
after  that^  the  reduction  of  all  the  remainder 
above  twenty  per  centum  to  that  rate  by  two 
annual  reductions  of  the  excess :  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  to  twenty  per  centum  on 
the  value  of  all  imported  goods  on  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1842;  with  a  total  abolition  of 
duties  on  about  one  hundred  articles  after  that 
time ;  and  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  Congress,  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  foreign 
power  to  impose  such  duties  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  war.  And  this  was  called 
a  ^^  compromise,^  although  there  was  no  stipu- 


lation for  the  permanency  of  the  redaced,  and 
of  the  abolished  duties ;  and  no  such  stipuIadoD 
could  be  made  to  bind  future  Congresses;  aod 
the  only  equivalent  which  the  South  reoeiTied 
fh>m  the  party  of  protection,  was  the  stipolated 
surrender  of  their  principle  in  the  clause  whicfa 
provided  that  after  the  said  30th  of  September. 
1842,  ^^  duties  should  only  he  laid  for  raisiTis 
such  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  far  an 
economical  administration  of  the  gottrrt- 
ment  y"  an  attempt  to  bind  future  Congresses 
the  value  of  which  was  seen  before  the  tiae 
was  out  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  touch  the  tei>- 
der  parts  of  his  plan — the  number  of  years  the 
protective  policy  had  to  run,  and  the  guarantef 
for  its  abandonment  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
protection.    On  these  points  he  said : 

^^  Viewing  it  in  this  light  it  appeared  tfai: 
there  were  eight  years  and  a  hal^  and  mx 
years  and  a  hali^  taking  the  ultimate  time. 
which  would  be  an  efficient  protection ;  the  k- 
maining  duties  would  be  withdrawn  by  a  l^ec- 
nial  reduction.  The  protective  principle  most 
be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  it 
the  end  of  eight  years  and  a  hal£  This  period 
could  not  appear  unreasonable,  and  he  thoi^tt 
that  no  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  ponac 
of  the  country,  ought  to  make  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. It  now  remained  for  him  to  consider 
the  other  objection — the  want  of  a  guaranty  to 
there  being  an  ulterior  continuance  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  bilL  on  the  expiration  cf 
the  term  which  it  prescrioes.  The  best  gua- 
ranties would  be  found  in  the  drcumstaaoes 
under  which  the  measure  would  be  passed.  I.' 
it  were  passed  by  common  consent ;  if  it  wen 
passed  with  the  assent  of  a  portion,  a  conside- 
rable portion,  of  those  who  had  hitherto  di 
rectly  supported  this  system,  and  by  a  ccnsh 
derable  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it;  if 
they  declared  their  satisfaction  with  the  mea- 
sure, he  had  no  doubt  the  rate  of  duties  guann- 
tied  would  be  continued  after  the  exinratioo  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continued  at  peace." 

Here  was  a  stipulation  to  continue  the  pro- 
tective principle  for  nine  years  and  a  half^  and 
the  bill  contained  no  stipulation  to  abandon  it 
at  that  time,  and  consequently  no  guaranty  that 
it  would  be  abandoned ;  and  certainly  the  gua- 
ranty would  have  been  void  if  stipulated,  as  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  one  Congress  to  abridge 
by  law  the  constitutional  power  of  its  SQcoes* 
sors.  Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  mo- 
ral guaranties ;  and  found  them  good,  and  best 
in  the  circiunstances  in  which  the  bill  would  ba 
passed,  and  the  common  consent  with  which  it 
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was  expected  to  be  done — a  calculation  which 
found  its  Taluc,  as  to  the  '*  common  consent," 
before  the  bill  was  passed ;  as  to  its  binding 
force  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  efflcacj  to 
begin. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  replied  to  Mr.  Chiy, 
and  siud: 

"  The  avowed  object  of  the  bill  would  meet 
with  universal  approbation.  It  was  a  project  to 
harmonize  the  people,  and  it  coidd  have  come 
from  no  better  source  than  from  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky :  for  to  no  one  were  wo  more 
indebted  than  to  him  for  the  discord  and  dis- 
content which  agitate  us.  But  a  few  months 
ago  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  gentleman,  and 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  settle  this  question 
at  once  and  for  ever.  The  opportunity  was  not 
seized,  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  passed.  In  the 
project  now  offered,  he  could  not  see  the  elements 
of  success.  The  time  was  not  auspicious.  But 
fourteen  days  remained  to  the  session ;  and  we 
had  better  wait  the  action  of  the  House  on  the 
bill  before  them,  than  by  taking  up  this  new 
measure  here,  produce  a  cessation  of  their  action. 
Was  there  not  danger  that  the  fourteen  days 
would  be  exhausted  in  useless  debate  1  Why, 
twenty  men,  with  a  sufSciency  of  breath  ^for 
words  they  would  not  want),  could  annihilate 
the  bill,  though  a  majority  in  Doth  Houses  were 
in  favor  of  it.  He  objected,  too,  that  the  bill 
was  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  because  the 
Senate  had  no  power  to  raise  revenue.  Two 
years  ago,  the  same  senator  made  a  proposition, 
which  was  rejected  on  this  very  ground.  The 
offer,  however^  would  not  be  useless ;  it  would 
be  attended  with  all  the  advantages  which  could 
follow  its  discussion  here.  We  shall  see  it,  and 
take  it  into  consideration  as  the  offer  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  other  party,  as  we  are 
called,  will  view  it  as  a  scheme  or  diplomacy  j 
not  as  their  ultimatum^  but  as  their  first  offer. 
But  the  bargain  was  all  on  one  side.  After  they 
are  defeated,  and  can  no  longer  sustain  a  conflict, 
they  come  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can. 
The  senator  from  Kentucky  says,  the  tariff  is 
in  danger ;  aye,  sir,  it  is  at  its  last  gasp.  It  has 
received  the  immedicable  wound  ;  no  hellebore 
can  cure  it.  He  considered  the  confession  of  the 
gentleman  to  be  of  immense  importance.  Yes. 
sir,  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  is  opposea 
to  the  high  protective  system.  The  wily  serpent 
that  crept  into  our  Eden  has  been  touched  by 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  The  senator  is  anxious 
to  prevent  the  ruin  which  a  sudden  abolition  of 
the  system  will  produce.  No  one  desires  to 
inflict  ruin  upon  the  manufacturers ;  but  suppose 
the  Southern  people,  having  the  power  to  control 
the  subject,  should  totally  and  suddenly  abolish 
the  system;  what  right  would  those  have  to 
complain  who  had  combined  to  oppress  the 
South  ?  What  has  the  tariff  led  us  to  already  ? 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  it  has 
oroduoed  evils  which  are  worse  than  a  thousand 


tariffs.  The  necessity  of  appealing  now  to  fra- 
ternal feeling  shows  that  tnat  feeling  is  not 
sleepily,  but  nearly  extineuished.  He  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  as  a  revenue  measure, 
and  upon  it  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays :  which 
were  ordered." 

The  practical,  clear-headed,  straightforward 
Gen.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  put  his  finger  at  once 
upon  the  fallacy  and  insecurity  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  used  a  word,  the  point  and  applici^ 
tion  of  which  was  more  visible  afterwards  than 
at  the  time  it  was  uttered.    He  said : 

*'  That  the  bill  was  no  cure  at  all  for  the  evils 
complained  of  by  the  South.  They  wished  to 
try  the  constitutionality  of  protecting  duties. 
In  this  bill  there  was  nothing  but  protection, 
from  beginning  to  end.  We  had  been  told  that 
if  the  bill  passed  with  common  consent,  the  sys- 
tem established  by  it  would  not  be  toucfa^. 
But  he  had  once  been  cheated  in  that  way,  and 
would  not  be  cheated  again.  In  181G  it  was 
said  the  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  bill  of  that  jrcar ; 
but  in  a  few  years  after  they  came  and  insisted 
for  more,  and  got  more.  After  the  first  four 
years,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  repeal  all 
the  balance  of  this  bill.  Ho  would  go  no  further 
than  four  years  in  prospective  reduction.  The 
reduction  was  on  some  articles  too  great." 

He  spoke  history,  except  in  the  time.  Tha 
manufacturers  retained  the  benefits  of  the  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  protection  which  it  gave  them , 
and  then  re-established  the  protective  system  in 
more  amplitude  than  ever. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said,  he  would  make 
but  one  or  two  observations.  Entirely  approving 
of  the  object  for  which  this  bill  was  introducec^ 
he  should  give  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
for  leave  to  introduce  it.  He  who  loved  the 
Union  must  desire  to  see  this  agitating  question 
brought  to  a  termination.  Until  it  should  be 
terminated,  we  could  not  expect  the  restoration 
of  peace  or  harmony,  or  a  sound  condition  of 
things,  throughout  tne  country.  He  believed 
that  to  the  unhappy  divisions  which  had  kept 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  apart  from 
each  other,  the  present  entirely  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  country  (for  entirely  degraded  he 
believed  it  to  be)  was  solely  attributable.  The 
general  principles  of  this  bill  received  his  appro« 
bation.  He  believed  that  if  the  present  difficul- 
ties were  to  be  at^usted,  they  must  be  adjusted 
on  the  principles  embraced  in  the  bill,  of  fixmg 
ad  valorem  duties,  except  in  the  few  cases  in 
the  bill  to  which  specific  duties  were  assigned. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  his  fate  to  occupy  a 
position  as  hostile  as  any  one  could,  in  reference 
to  the  protecting  policy;  but,  if  it  depended 
on  his  "mil,  he  would  not  give  his  vote  for  the 
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prostration  of  the  manufactoring  interest  A 
very  large  capital  had  been  invested  in  manu- 
iacuires,  which  had  been  of  great  service,  to  the 
country  ;  and  he  would  never  give  his  vote  to 
suddenly  withdraw  all  those  duties  by  which 
that  capital  was  sustained  in  the  channel  into 
which  it  had  been  directed  But  he  would  only 
vote  for  the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  whidi 
he  deemed  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most 
equitable.  At  this  time,  he  did  not  rise  to  go 
into  a  consideration  of  any  of  the  details  of  this 
bill,  as  such  a  course  would  be  premature,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Senate.  There 
were  some  of  the  provisions  which  had  his  entire 
approbation,  and  there  were  some  to  which  he 
objected.  But  he  looked  upon  these  minor 
points  of  difference  as  points  in  the  settlement 
of  which  no  difficulty  woidd  occur,  when  gen- 
tlemen meet  together  in  that  spirit  of  mutual 
compromise  which,  he  doubted  not,  would  be 
brought  into  their  deliberations,  without  at  all 
yielduig  the  constitutional  question  as  to  the 
right  of  protection." 

This  union  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  belief  of  the  harmony  and  brotherly  affection 
which  this  bill  would  produce,  professing  as  it 
did,  and  bearing  on  its  face  the  termination  of 
the  American  system,  afforded  a  strong  instance 
of  the  fallibility  of  political  opinions.  It  was 
only  six  months  before  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  be  the  effect,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  them,  of  the  continuance  of  the  American 
system — and  of  its  abandonment  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other.  Now,  both  agreed  that  the  bill 
which  professed  to  destroy  it  would  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  a  distracted  country. 
How  far  Mr.  Clay  then  saw  the  preservation, 
and  not  the  destruction,  of  the  American  system 
in  the  compromise  he  was  making,  may  be 
judged  by  what  he  said  two  weeks  later,  when 
he  declared  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  re-action 
which  would  restore  the  protective  system  at 
the  end  of  the  time. 

The  first  news  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill  was  heard 
with  dismay  by  the  manufitcturers.  Niles'  Re- 
gbter,  the  most  authentic  organ  and  devoted 
advocate  of  that  class,  heralded  it  thus :  "  Mr, 
Clay^s  new  tariff  project  will  be  received  like 
a  crash  of  thunder  in  the  winter  season^  and 
gome  will  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  on  a  first  examination  of  it — so  radical 
and  sudden  is  the  change  of  policy  proposed 
because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which,  in  the  judgm.ent  of  Mr,  Clay,  has  ren- 
dered such  a  change  necessary.  It  may  be 
that  our  favorite  systems  are  all  to  be  destroy- 


ed. If  €0  the  majority  determine — «o  be  it* 
The  manufacturers  flocked  in  crowds  to  Waslmig> 
ton  City — Cleaving  home  to  stop  the  bill — arriving 
at  Washington  to  promote  it.  Those  practical 
men  soon  saw  that  they  had  gained  a  reprieve 
of  nine  years  and  a  half  in  the  benefits  of  protect 
tion,  with  a  certainty  of  the  re-estabUshment  of 
the  system  at  the  end  of  that  time,  from  the 
revulsion  which  would  be  made  in  the  revenue 
— ^in  the  abrupt  plunge  at  the  end  of  that  tbne 
in  the  scale  of  duties  from  a  high  rate  to  an  ad 
valorem  of  twenty  per  centum ;  and  that  leaving 
one  hundred  articles  free.  This  nine  years  axMi 
a  half  reprieve,  with  the  certain  chance  for  the 
revulsion,  they  found  to  be  a  good  escape  from 
the  possible  passage  of  Mr.  Yerplank's  bill,  or 
its  equivalent,  at  that  session ;  and  its  certain 
passage,  if  it  failed  then,  at  the  ensuing  sessxca 
of  the  new  Congress.  They  found  the  protectire 
system  dead  without  this  reprieve,  and  now  re- 
ceived as  a  deliverance  what  had  been  viewed  as 
a  sentence  of  execution ;  and  having  helped  the 
bill  through,  they  went  home  rejoicing^  and  more 
devoted  to  Mr.  Clay  than  ever. 

Mr.  Webster  had  not  been  consulted,  in  the 
formation  of  this  bill,  and  was  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  as  well  as  naturally  dissatisfied  at  the  ne- 
glect with  which  he  had  been  treated.  As  the 
ablest  champion  of  the  tariff,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  chief  seat  of  manufEu^ures.  be 
would  naturally  have  been  consulted,  and  made 
a  party,  and  a  leading  one,  in  any  scheme  cf 
tariff  adjustment  5  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
concoction  of  the  bill  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  been  entirely  concealed  from  him. 
Symptoms  of  discontent  appeared,  at  times,  in 
their  speeches ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  2S<i 
some  sharp  words  passed-^composed  the  next 
day  by  their  friends :  but  it  was  a  strange  idea 
of  a  "compromise,"  from  which  the  main  partj 
was  to  be  excluded  in  its  formation,  and  bound 
in  its  conclusion.  And  Mr.  Webster  took  an 
immediate  opportunity  to  show  that  he  bad  not 
been  consulted,  and  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
arrangement  that  had  been  made.    He  said : 

^'It  is  impossible  that  this  proposition  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Kentucky  should  not  ex- 
cite in  the  country  a  very  strong  sensation ;  and,  in 
the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  subject,  I  am 
anxious,  at  an  early  moment,  to  say,  tliat,  as  far 
as  I  understand  the  bill,  from  the  gentleman's 
statement  of  it,  there  are  principles  in  it  to 
which  I  do  not  at  present  see  how  I  can  evei 
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eoncur.  If  I  understand  the  plan,  the  resnlt 
of  it  will  be  a  well-understood  surrender  of 
the  power  of  discrimination,  or  a  stipulation 
not  to  use  that  power,  in  the  laying  duties  on 
imports,  after  the  eight  or  nine  years  have  ex- 
pired. This  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  great 
moment.  I  hesitate  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
stipulation.  The  honorable  member  admits, 
that  though  there  will  be  no  positive  surren- 
der of  the  power,  there  will  bo  a  stipulation  not 
to  exercise  it ;  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  as 
he  says,  which  no  American  statesman  can,  here- 
after, stand  up  to  violate.  For  one,  sir,  I  am 
not  ready  to  enter  into  the  treaty.  I  propose, 
so  far  as  depends  on  me,  to  leave  all  our  succes- 
sors in  Congre*  as  free  to  act  as  we  are  our- 
selves. 

^  The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  says 
the  tariff  is  in  inmiinent  danger ;  that,  if  not 
destroyed  this  session,  it  cannot  hope  to  survive 
the  next.  This  may  be  so,  sir.  This  may  be 
so.  But,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  because  the  American 
people  will  not  sanction  the  tariff;  and,  if  they 
will  not,  why,  then,  sir.  it  cannot  be  sustained 
at  all.  I  am  not  quite  so  despairing  as  the  hon- 
orable member  seems  to  be.  I  know  nothing 
which  has  happened,  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
months,  changing  so  materially  the  prospects  of 
the  tariff.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  success  of  an 
appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  take  a  just 
care  of  their  own  interest,  and  not  to  sacrifice 
those  vast  interests  which  have  grown  up  under 
the  laws  of  Congress." 

There  was  a  significant  intimation  in  these  few 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  He  shows 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  except  fh>m  Mr. 
Clay's  statement  of  its  contents,  on  the  floor,  for 
it  had  not  then  been  read  i  and  the  statement 
dade  by  Mr.  Clay  was  his  only  means  of  under- 
fitanding  it.  This  is  the  only  public  intimation 
which  he  gave  of  that  exclusion  of  himself  from 
all  knowledge  of  what  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  doing ;  but,  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
sharp  words  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  fact 
was  fully  communicated  to  me,  by  a  mutual 
friend,  and  as  an  injurious  exclusion  which  Mr. 
Webster  naturally  and  sensibly  felt.  On  the 
next  day,  he  delivered  his  opinions  of  the  bill, 
in  an  unusually  formal  manner — in  a  set  of  re- 
solutions, instead  of  a  speech — thus : 

*^Resolved,  That  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  a 
just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  government ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  it  sliall  be  ascertained,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  that  the  rates  of  duties  on 
Imports,  as  established  by  the  act  of  July,  1832, 
will  yield  an  excess  over  those  wants,  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  their  reduction ;  and  that, 


in  making  this  reduction,  just  regard  should  b< 
had  to  the  various  interests  and  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  so  as  most  effectu- 
ally to  preserve  the  integrity  and  harmony  of 
the  Union,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole. 

'^  But,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  rates  of  duties  on  some  articles 
would  increase,  instead  of  reducing,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  revenue  on  such  articles ;  and 
whereas,  in  regard  to  such  articles  as  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  country  to  protect,  a 
slight  reduction  on  one  might  produce  esnential 
injury,  and  even  distress,  to  large  classes  of  the 
community,  while  another  might  bear  a  larger 
reduction  without  any  such  consequences ;  and 
whereas,  also,  there  are  many  articles,  the  duties 
on  whicn  might  be  reduced,  or  altogether  abol- 
ished, without  producing  any  other  effect  than 
the  reduction  of  revenue :  Therefore, 

^Besolved,  That,  in  reducing  the  rates  of  du- 
ties imposed  on  imports,  by  the  act  of  the  14th 
of  July  aforesaid,  it  is  not  wise  or  judicious  to 
proceed  b  v  way  of  an  equal  reduction  per  centum 
on  all  articles ;  but  that,  as  well  the  amount  as 
the  time  of  reduction  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  re- 
spect to  the  several  articles,  distinctly,  having 
due  regard,  in  each  case,  to  the  questions  whether 
the  proposed  reduction  will  affect  revenue  alone, 
or  how  far  it  will  operate  injuriouf.ly  on  those 
domestic  manufactures  hitherto  protected;  es- 
pecially such  as  are  essential  in  time  of  war,  and 
such,  also,  as  have  been  established  on  the  faith 
of  existing  laws ;  and.  above  all,  how  far  such 
proposed  reduction  will  affect  the  rates  of  wages 
ahd  the  earnings  of  American  manual  labor. 

^^Besolvedj  That  it  is  unwise  and  injudicious, 
in  regulating  imposts,  to  adopt  a  plan^  hitherto 
equally  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  na- 
tions, which  shall,  either  immediately  or  pros- 
pectively, reject  all  discrimination  on  articles  to 
be  taxed,  whether  they  be  articles  of  necessity 
or  of  luxury,  of  general  consumption  or  of  limit- 
ed consumption ;  and  whether  they  be  or  be  not 
such  as  are  manufactured  and  produced  at  home ; 
and  which  shall  confine  all  duties  to  one  equal 
rate  per  centum  on  all  articles. 

^^Heaolced^  That,  since  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  d<*prived  the  State  governments  of 
all  power  of  fostering  manufactures,  however 
indispensable  in  peace  or  in  war,  or  however  im- 
portant to  national  independence,  by  commercial 
regulations,  or  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  and 
have  transferred  the  whole  authority  to  make 
such  regulations,  and  to  lay  such  duties,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Congress  cannot 
surrender  or  abandon  such  power,  compatibly 
with  its  constitutional  duty ;  and,  therefore, 

^''Resolved,  That  no  law  ought  to  bo  passed  on 
the  subject  of  imposts,  containing  any  stipula- 
tion, express  or  implied,  or  giving  any  pledge  or 
assurance,  direct  or  indirect,  which  shall  tend  to 
restrain  Congress  from  the  full  exercise,  at  aU 
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times  hereafter,  of  all  its  constltational  powers, 
in  giving  reasonable  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry, oomiteryailing  the  policy  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  maintaining  the  substantial  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States." 

These  resolutions  brought  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Webster,  on  the  tariff  and  federal  revenue, 
very  nearly  to  the  standard  recommended  by 
General  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message ;  which 
was  a  limitation  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of 
the  govemment,  with  incidental  protection  to 
essential  articles;  and  this  approximation  of 
policy,  with  that  which  had  already  taken  place 
on  the  doctrine  of  nullification  and  its  measures, 
and  his  present  support  of  the  "  Force  Bill,"  may 
haye  occasioned  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Webster 
firom  all  knowledge  of  this  '^  conipromise."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  with  these  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  and  the  revenue,  and  with  the 
decision  of  the  people,  in  their  late  elections 
against  the  American  system,  that  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  friends  would  have  acted  with  the  friends 
of  General  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party, 
in  the  ensuing  Congress,  in  reducing  the  duties 
in  a  way  to  be  satisfactory  to  every  reasonable 
interest;  and,  above  all,  to  be  stable;  and  to 
free  the  country  from  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
question,  the  manufacturers  from  uncertainty, 
and  the  revenue  from  fluctuations  which  alter- 
nately gave  overflowing  and  empty  treasuries. 
It  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ; 
and  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the  delu- 
sive "compromise,"  concocted  out  of  doors, and 
'm  conclave  by  two  senators ;  and  to  be  carried 
through  Congress  by  their  joint  adherents,  and 
by  the  fears  of  some  and  the  interests  of  others. 
Mr.  Wright,  of  New-York,  saw  objections  to 
the  bill,  which  would  be  insurmountable  in  other 
circumstances.    He  proceeded  to  state  these  ob- 
jections, and  the  reason  which  would  outweigh 
them  in  his  mind :  » 

"  He  thought  the  reduction  too  slow  for  the 
first  eight  years,  and  vastly  too  rapid  afterwards. 
Again,  he  objected  to  the  inequality  of  the  rule 
of  reduction  which  had  been  adopted.  It  will 
be  seen,  at  once,  that  on  articles  paying  one 
hnndrea  per  cent,  duty,  the  reduction  is  danger- 
ously rapid.  There  was  uniformity  in  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  bill,  as  regards  its  operation  on 
existing  laws.  The  first  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  confiicting 
views  of  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. It  purports  to  extend  relief  to  Southern 
interest ;  and  yet  it  enhances  the  duty  on  one  of 
the  most  material  articles  of  Southern  consump- 


tion—negro  cloths.  Again,  while  it  increases 
this  duty,  it  imposes  no  corresponding  duty  on 
the  raw  material  from  which  the  &bric  is  made. 
"Another  objection  arose  from  his  matore 
conviction  that  the  principle  of  home  valuation 
was  absurd,  impracticable,  and  of  very  nneqtml 
operation.  The  reduction  on  some  articles  of 
prime  necessity — ^iron,  for  example — was  so  gr&l 
and  BO  rapid,  that  he  was  perfectiy  satisfied  that 
it  would  stop  all  further  production  before  the 
expiration  of  eight  years.  The  principle  of  dis- 
crimination was  one  of  the  points  introduced 
into  the  discussion ;  and,  as  to  this,  he  would  say 
that  the  biU  did  not  recognize,  after  a  limited 
period,  the  power  of  Congress  to  afford  protec- 
tion by  discriminating  duties.  It  provides  pro- 
tection for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  does  no: 
ultimately  recognize  the  principle  of  protectsoc 
The  bill  proposes  ultimately  to  reduce  all  arti- 
cles which  pay  duty  to  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
This  principle  of  revenue  was  entirely  nnknowa 
to  our  laws,  and.  in  his  opinion,  was  on  nnwtr- 
rantable  innovation.  Gentiemen  advocating  the 
principle  and  policy  of  free  trade  admit  the  power 
of  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  such  duties  as  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  and  to 
that  extent  they  will  incidentally  afford  pro- 
tection to  manufactures.  He  would,  upon  all 
occasions,  contend  that  no  more  money  should 
be  raised  from  duties  on  imports  thsui  the  gor- 
emment  needs;  and  this  principle  he  wish^ 
now  to  state  in  phun  terms.  He  adverted  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Free  Trade  ConventioB 
to  show  that,  by  a  large  majority,  (120  to  7.) 
they  recognized  the  constitutional  power  of  Ccn- 
gress  to  aSford  incidental  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures.  They  e^ressly  agreed  that  the 
principle  of  discrimination  was  m  confionanoe 
with  the  constitution. 

"  Still  another  objection  he  had  to  the  bilL  It 
proposed  on  its  face,  and,  as  he  thought,  directly, 
to  restrict  the  action  of  our  successors.  We  had 
no  power,  he  contended,  to  bmd  our  successors 
We  might  legislate  prospectively,  and  a  future 
Congress  could  stop  the  course  of  this  prospec- 
tive legislation.  He  had,  however,  no  altematiTC 
but  to  vote  for  the  bill,  with  all  its  defecte,  be 
cause  it  contained  some  provisions  whidi  the 
state  of  the  country  rendered  indispensahty  ne- 


He  then  stated  the  reason  which  would  induce 
him  to  vote  for  the  bill  notwithstanding  these 
objections.  It  was  found  in  the  attitude  of  South 
Carolina^  and  in  the  extreme  desire  which  he 
had  to  remove  all  cause  of  discontent  in  that 
State,  and  to  enable  her  to  rotum  to  the  state  of 
feeling  which  belonged  to  an  affectionate  member 
of  the  Union.  For  that  reason  he  would  do  what 
was  satisfactory  to  her,  though  not  agreeable  to 
himself 

While  the  bill  was  still  depending  befora 
the  Senate,  the  bill  itself  for  which  the  lean 
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iCBfl  being  asked,  made  its  appearasioe  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  with  a  right  to  enter  it, 
In  the  shape  of  an  act  passed  by  the  House, 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  conciurenoe.  This 
was  a  new  feature  in  the  game,  and  occasioned 
the  Senate  bill  to  be  immediately  dropped,  and 
the  House  bill  pnt  in  its  place;  and  which,  being 
quickly  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed,  29  to  16. 

"Yeas.— Messrs.  Bell,  BiBb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton^wing,  Foot,  Forsyth, 
Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holmes.  Johnston, 
KingjMangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Maudain,  Poin- 
dexter,  Rives,  Robinson,  Sprague,  Tomlinson, 
Tyler,  Wagraman,  White,  Wright. 

"  Nats.-— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas, 
DickersoiL  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Kuggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Tip- 
ton. Webster,  Wilkins." 

And  the  bill  was  then  called  a  "compromise," 
which  the  dictionaries  define  to  be  an  "agreement 
without  the  intervention  of  arbitrators;"  and  so 
called,  it  was  immediately  proclaimed  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolable,  as  founded  on  mutual  con- 
sent, although  the  only  share  which  the  manu- 
facturing States  (Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont) had  in  making  this  "  compromise,"  was 
to  see  it  sprung  upon  them  without  notice,  ex- 
ecuted upon  them  as  a  surprise,  and  forced  upon 
them  by  anti-tarifif  votes,  against  the  strenuoos 
resistance  of  their  senators  and  representatives 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

An  incident  which  attended  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  shows  the  manner  in  which  great  meas- 
ures—especially a  bill  of  many  particulars,  like 
the  tariff,  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying small  interests — ^may  be  worked  through 
a  l^islative  body,  even  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  other  reasons  than  those  derived  from 
its  merits.  The  case  was  this :  There  were  a 
few  small  manufactories  in  Connecticut  and  some 
other  New  England  States,  of  a  coarse  cloth  call- 
ed, not  Kendall  green,  but  Kendall  cotton — 
quite  antithetically,  as  the  article  was  made 
wholly  of  wool — of  which  much  was  also  import- 
ed. As  it  was  an  article  exclusively  for  the  la- 
boring population,  the  tariff  of  the  preceding 
session  made  it  virtually  free,  imposing  only  a 
duty  of  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  cloth 
and  the  same  on  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
Now  this  article  was  pnt  up  in  this  "  compro- 
mise" bill  which  was  to  reduce  duties,  to  fifty 
per  centum,  aggravated  by  an  arbitrary  minimnm 


valuation,  and  by  the  legerdemam  of  retaimng 
the  five  per  centum  duty  on  the  foreign  wool 
which  they  used,  and  which  was  eqifivalent  to 
making  it  free,  and  reduced  to  that  low  rate  to 
l^rmonise  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and 
the  cloth.  General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved 
to  strike  out  this  duty,  so  flagrantly  in  con- 
trast to  the  professed  objects  of  the  bilL  and 
in  fraud  of  the  wool  duty;  and  that  motion 
brought  out  the  reason  why  it  was  put  there 
— ^which  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Foot,  of  Con- 
necticut)  said:  "  7%i«  was  an  important 
feature  of  the  biUy  in  which  his  constituenU 
had  a  great  interest.  Gentlemen  from  the 
South  had  agreed  to  it;  and  they  were  com- 
petent to  guard  their  own  interest  J^  Mr.  Clay 
said :  "  Tlie  provision  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  was  an  essential  part  of  the  compromise^ 
which,  if  struck  out,  would  destroy  the  whole  J* 
Mr.  Bell  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "  77u;  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  depended  upon  it.  If  struck 
out,  he  should  feel  himself  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  bill,^  So  it  was  admitted  by  those 
who  knew  what  they  aud,  that  this  item  had 
been  put  into  the  bill  while  in  a  state  of  concoc- 
tion out  of  doors;  and  as  a  douceur  to  conciliate 
the  votes  which  were  to  pass  it  Thereupon 
Mr.  Benton  stood  up,  and 

"Animadverted  on  the  reason  which  was  al- 
leged for  this  extraordinary  augmentation  of 
duties  in  a  bill  which  was  to  reduce  duties.  The 
reason  was  candidly  expressed  on  this  floor. 
There  were  a  few  small  manufactories  of  these 
woollens  in  Connecticut ;  and  unless  these  man- 
ufactories be  protected  by  an  increase  of  duties, 
certain  members  avow  their  determination  to 
vote  against  the  whole  bill !  This  is  the  secret 
— ^no  I  not  a  secret,  for  it  is  proclaimed.  It  was 
a  secret,  but  is  not  now.  Two  or  three  little 
factories  in  Connecticut  must  be  protected ;  and 
that  by  imposing  an  annual  tax  upon  the  wearers 
of  these  coarse  woollens  of  four  or  five  times  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple  estate  of  the  factories. 
Better  fSur,  as  a  point  of  economy  andjustice,  to 
purchase  them  and  bum  them.  The  whole 
American  system  is  to  be  given  up  in  the  year 
1842 ;  and  why  impose  an  annual  tax  of  near 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  laboring 
community,  to  prolong,  for  a  few  years,  a  few 
small  brandies  of  that  system,  when  the  whole 
bill  has  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  nods  to  its  fall? 
But,  said  Mr.  B.,  these  manu&ctorics  of  coarse 
woollens,  to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  are  not 
even  American ;  they  are  rather  Asiatic  estab- 
lishments in  America ;  for  they  get  their  wooi 
f^om  Asia^  and  not  firom  America.    The  impor* 
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tation  of  this  wool  is  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight;  it  comes 
chiefly  from  Smyrna,  and  costs  less  than  eight 
cents  a  pound.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  as  an  equivalent  to  these 
very  manufactories  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  coarse  woollens  to  five  per  cent  The  two 
measures  went  together,  and  were,  each,  a  con- 
sideration for  the  other.  Before  that  time,  and 
by  the  act  of  1828,  this  coarse  wool  was  heavily 
dutied  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  wool  growers. 
It  was  subjected  to  a  double  duty,  one  of  four 
cents  on  the  pound,  and  the  other  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  value.  As  a  measure  of  compromise, 
this  double  dutv  was  abolished  at  the  last  session. 
The  wool  for  tnese  factories  was  admitted  duty 
free,  and,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  community, 
the  woollens  made  out  of  the  corresponding  kind 
of  wool  were  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty.  It 
was  a  bargain,  entered  into  in  open  Congress, 
and  sealed  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  Now,  in 
six  months  after  the  bargain  was  made,  it  is  to 
be  broken.  The  manufacturers  are  to  have  the 
duty  on  woollens  run  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  for 
protection,  and  are  still  to  receive  the  foreign 
wool  free  of  duty.  In  plain  English,  they  are 
to  retain  the  pay  which  was  given  them  for  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  these  coarse  woollens,  and 
they  are  to  have  the  duties  restored. 

"  He  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor 
and  policy  of  the  bill^  and  presented  the  strange 
contradiction  of  multiplying  duties  tenfold,  upon 
an  article  of  prime  necessity,  used  exclusively 
by  the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  while 
reducing  duties,  or  abolishing  them  in  toto,  upon 
every  article  used  by  the  rich  and  luxurious. 
Silks  were  to  be  free ;  cambrics  and  fine  linens 
were  to  be  free ;  muslins,  and  casimeres,  and 
broad  cloths  were  to  be  reduced ;  but  the  coarse 
woollens,  worn  by  the  laborers  of  every  color 
and  every  occupation,  of  every  sex  and  of  every 
age,  bond  or  free — these  coarse  woollens,  neces- 
sary to  shelter  the  exposed  laborer  from  cold 
and  damp,  are  to  be  put  up  tenfold  in  point  of 
tax,  and  the  cost  of  procurmg  them  doubled  to 
the  wearer. 

"The  American  value,  and  not  the  foreign 
cost,  will  be  the  basis  of  computation  for  the 
twenty  per  cent  The  difference,  when  all  is  fiiir, 
is  about  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  value ;  so 
that  an  importation  of  coarse  woollens,  costing 
one  million  in  Europe,  and  now  to  pay  five  per 
cent,  on  that  cost,  will  be  valued,  if  all  is  fair,  at 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  cal- 
culated on  that  sum,  and  will  give  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  quantum  of 
the  tax.  It  will  be  near  sixfold,  instead  of  four- 
fold, and  that  if  all  is  fair ;  but  if  there  are  gross 
errors  or  gross  frauds  in  the  valuation,  as  every 
human  bemg  knows  there  must  be,  the  real  tax 
may  be  fiir  above  sixfold.  On  this  very  floor, 
and  in  this  very  debate,  we  hear  it  computed,  by 
way  of  recommending  this  bill  to  the  manmao- 


turers,  that  the  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  stetotB 
book  will  exceed  thirty  in  the  custODi-bcnise. 

*'  Mr.  B.  took  a  view  of  the  circomfitaooes 
which  had  attended  the  duties  on  these  coarse 
woollens  since  he  had  been  in  Congreee.     Everj 
act  had  discriminated  in  favor  of  these  goodss 
because  they  were  used  by  the  poor  ami  the 
laborer.    The  act  of  1824  nxed  the  duties  apoD 
them  at  a  rate  one  third  less  than  on  other  wool- 
lens ;  the  act  of  1828  fixed  it  at  upwards  of  oce 
half  less;  the  act  of  1832  fixed  it  nine  tenths 
less.    All  these  discriminations  in  favor  of  coarse 
woollens  were  made  upon  the  avowed  princzpie 
of  favoring  the  laborers,  bond  and  finee, — ^tfae 
slave  which  works  the  field  for  his  master,  tbe 
mariner,  the  miner,  the  steamboat  hand,  tk 
worker  in  stone  and  wood,  and  every  ont-docr 
occupation.    It  was  intended  by  the  framers  d 
all  these  acts,  and  especially  by  the  supportcis 
of  the  act  of  1832,  that  this  ckss  of  our  popoU- 
tion,  so  meritorious  from  their  daily  labor,  ^.^ 
much  overlooked  in  the  operations  of  the  gcr- 
ernment,  because  of  their  little  weight  in  tk 
political  scale,  should  at  least  receive  one  born 
from  Congress — they  should  receive  their  work- 
ing clothes  free  of  tax.    This  was  the  intentk^ 
of  successive  Congresses ;  it  was  the  performu:::^ 
of  this  Congress  in  its  act  of  the  last  sessioo; 
and  now,  in  six  short  months  sinoe  this  bc*oB 
was  granted,  before  the  act  had  gone  into  efikt 
the  very  week  before  the  act  was  to  go  iow 
effect,  the  boon  so  lately  granted,  is  to  be  snatch.*] 
away,  and  the  day  laborer  taxed  higher  than  ever; 
taxed  fifty  per  cent  upon  his  working  clothes! 
while  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  have  silks  ac^ 
cambrics,  and  fine  linen,  free  of  any  tax  at  all ! 

"  In  allusion  to  the  alle^  competency  cf 
the  South  to  guard  its  own  mterest,  as  avored 
by  Mr.  Foot,  Mr.  Benton  said  that  was  a  speck-s 
of  ability  not  confined  to  the  South,  but  exists:: 
also  in  the  North — ^whether  indigenous  or  exotic 
he  could  not  say — but  certainly  existent  there 
at  least  in  some  of  the  small  States  ;  and  acti^r 
when  duties  were  to  be  raised  on  Kendal  oottGL 
cloth,  and  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made  to  r^ 
main'free." 

The  motion  of  General  Smith  was  rejected 
of  course,  and  by  the  same  vote  which  pasisd 
the  bill,  no  one  of  those  giving  way  an  inch  of 
ground  in  the  House  who  had  promised  out  cf 
doors  to  stand  by  the  bill.  Another  incident  U 
which  the  discussion  of  this  bill  gave  rise,  asi 
the  memory  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  midiJ^ 
standing  of  the  times,  was  ih^  charact^  d 
^^ protection'*^  which  Mr.  Clay  openly  claimed 
fbr  it  J  and  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  hi 
and  his  friends  vindicated  that  claim  in  open 
Senate,  and  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
circumstances  were  these:  Mr.  Forsyth  object- 
ed to  the  leave  asked  by  Mr.  Clay  to  introduce 
his  bill,  beeause  it  was  a  revenue  bill,  the  ongi' 
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nation  of  which  under  the  constitution  ezdu- 
siyely  belonged  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  immediate  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  this  gave  rise  to  an  episodical  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  Clay  said :  "  The  main  object  of 
the  bill  is  not  revenue^  but  protections^ — ^In  an- 
swer to  several  senators  who  said  the  bill  was 
an  abandonment  of  the  protective  principle,  Mr. 
Clay  said :  "  7^  language  of  the  bill  atUhor- 
ized  no  such  construction^  and  that  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  inferring  thai  there  was 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protec- 
tion.^^— And  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill,  said :  "  The  government  can- 
not be  kept  together  if  the  principle  of  protcc- 
tection  were  to  be  discarded  in  our  policy; 
and  declared  that  he  would  pause  before  he 
surrendered  that  principle,  even  to  save  the 
Union.^^^MT,  Webster  said:  "The  bill  is 
brought  forward  by  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  professes  to  have  re- 
nounced none  of  his  former  opinions  as  to  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  protec- 
tion."—And  Mr.  Clay  said  further:  "7%€  bill 
assumes,  as  a  basis,  adequate  protection  for 
nine  years,  and  less  {protection)  beyond  that 
term.  The  friends  of  protection  say  to  their 
opponents,  we  are  willing  to  take  a  lease  of 
nine  years,  with  the  long  chapter  of  accidents 
beyond  thai  period,  including  the  chance  of 
war,  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  along 
with  it  a  conviction  common  to  aU.  of  the  util- 
ity of  protection  ;  and  in  consideration  of  it, 
if,  in  1842  none  of  these  contingencies  shall 
have  been  realized,  we  are  willing  to  submit, 
\  as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  with  a 
maximum  of  twenty  per  centum,"  &c. — ^He 
avowed  his  object  in  framing  the  bill  was  to 
secure  that  protection  to  manufactures  which 
every  one  foresaw  must  otherwise  soon  be  swept 
away."  So  that  the  bill  was  declared  to  be  one 
of  protection  (and  upon  sufficient  data),  upon 
a  lease  of  nine  years  and  a  half,  with  many 
chances  for  converting  the  lease  into  a  fee  sim- 
ple at  the  end  of  its  run ;  which,  in  fact,  was 
done ;  but  with  such  excess  of  protection  as  to 
produce  a  revulsion,  and  another  tariff  catastro- 
phe in  1846.  The  continuance  of  protection 
was  claimed  in  argument  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  throughout  the  discussion,  but  here  it 
was  made  a  point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  bill 
depended,  and  on  which  enough  of  its  friends  to 
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defeat  it  declared  they  would  not  support  it  ex- 
cept as  a  protective  measure.  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
other  parts  of  the  debate  had  declared  the  bill 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  protection ;  but  at 
this  critical  point,  when  such  a  denial  from  him 
would  have  been  the  instant  death  warrant  of 
the  bill,  he  said  nothing.  His  desire  for  its  pas- 
sage must  have  been  overpowering  when  he 
could  hear  such  declarations  without  repeating 
his  denial. 

On  the  main  point,  that  of  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  originating  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Web- 
ster spoke  the  law  of  Parliament  when  ho  said : 

^^It  was  purely  a  question  of  privilege,  and 
the  decision  of  it  belonged  alone  to  the  other 
House.  The  Senate,  by  the  constitution,  could 
not  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue.  It  was 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  rate  of  duty 
were  increased  or  decreased ;  if  it  was  a  money 
bill  it  beloQged  to  the  House  to  originate  it 
In  the  House  there  was  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  organized  expressly  for  such  objects. 
There  was  no  such  committee  in  the  Senate. 
The  constitutional  provision  was  taken  from  the 
practice  of  the  British  Parliament,  whose  usages 
were  well  known  tc  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, with  the  modification  that  the  Senate  mi^ht 
alter  and  amend  money  bills,  which  was  denied 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords.  This 
subject  belongs  exclusively  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  attempt  to  evade  the 
question,  by  contending  that  the  present  bill 
was  intended  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue, 
afforded  no  relief,  for  it  was  protection  by  means 
of  revenue.  It  was  not  the  less  a  money  bill 
from  its  object  being  protection.  After  1842 
this  bill  would  raise  the  revenue,  or  it  would 
not  be  raised  by  existing  laws.  He  was  alto- 
getiber  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill ; 
but  this  objection  was  one  which  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

Another  incident  which  illustrates  the  vice 
and  tyranny  of  this  outside  concoction  of  mea- 
sures between  chiefs,  to  be  supported  in  the 
House  by  their  adherents  as  they  fix  it,  occur- 
red in  the  progress  of  this  bilL  Mr.  Benton, 
perceiving  that  there  was  no  corresponding  re- 
duction of  drawback  provided^  for  on  the  expor- 
tation of  the  manufiictured  article  made  out  oi 
an  imported  material  on  which  duty  was  to  be 
reduced,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  over« 
sight  in  the  framing  of  the  bill,  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  effect ;  and  meeting  resist^ 
anoe,  stood  up,  and  said : 

''His  motion  did  not  extend  to  the  genera] 
system  of  drawbacks,  but  only  to  those  special 
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cases  in  which  the  exporter  was  authorized  to 
draw  from  the  treasury  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  had  paid  into  it  ou  the  importation  of 
the  materials  which  be  had  manufactured.     The 
amount  of  drawback  to  be  allowed  in  every  case 
had  been  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  duty  paid, 
and  as  all  tliese  duties  were  to  be  periodically 
reduced  by  the  bill,  it  would  follow,  as  a  regu- 
lar consequence,  that  the  drawback  should  un- 
dergo equal  reductions  at  the  same  time.    Mr. 
6.  would  illustrate  his  motion  by  stating  a  sin- 
gle case — the  case  of  refined  sugar.    The  draw- 
back payable  on  this  sugar  was  five  cents  a 
pound.    These  five  cents  rested  upon  a  duty  of 
three  cents,  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  brown  sugar.    It  was  ascertained  that 
it  required  nearly  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
to  make  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  five  cents 
was  held  to  be  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
quantity  of  brown  sugar  which  made  the  pound 
of  refined  sugar.    It  was  simply  a  reimburse- 
ment of  what  he  had  paid.    By  this  bill  the 
fluty  of  foreign  brown  sugar  will  be  reduced  im- 
mediately to  two  and  a  half  cents  A  pound,  and 
afterwards  will  be  periodically  reduced  until  the 
year  1842,  when  it  will  be  but  six-tenths  of  a 
cent,  very  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  duty 
when  five  cents  the  pound  were  allowed  for  a 
drawback.     Now,  if  the  drawback  is  not  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  the  raw  sugar,  two  very  injurious  conse- 
quences will  result  to  the  public :  first,  tliat  a 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  annually  taken  out 
of  the  treasury  in  gratuitous  bounties  to  sugar 
refiners ;  and  next,  that  the  consumers  of  refin- 
ed sugar  will  have  to  pay  more  for  American 
refined  sugar  than  foreigners  will ;  for  the  re- 
finers getting  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  pound  on 
all  that  is  exported,  will  export  all,  unless  the 
American  consumer  will  pay  the  bounty  also. 
Mr.  B.  could  not  undertake  to  say  how  much 
money  would  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  as  a 
mere  bounty,  if  this  amendment  did  not  prevaiL 
It  must,  however,  be  great    The  drawback  was 
now  frequently  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  great  frauds  were  committed  to  obtain 
it.     Frauds  to  the  amoimt  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  had  been  detected,  and  this  while 
the  inducement  was  small  and  inconsiderable; 
but,  as  &st  as  that  inducement  swells  from  year 
to  year,  the  temptation  to  commit  frauds  must 
increase ;  and  the  amount  drawn  by  fraud,  add- 
ed to  that  drawn  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  must 
be  enormous.    Mr.  B.  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  illustrate  his  motion  by  further  examples, 
but  said  there  were  other  cases  which  would  be 
as  strong  as  that  of  refined  sugar ;  and  justice 
to  the  public  required  all  to  be  checked  at  once, 
by  adopting  the  amendment  he  had  ofiered." 

This  amendment  was  lost,  although  its  neces- 
sity was  self-evident,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's vote ;  but  Mr.  Cli^  was  inexorable,  and 
would  allow  of  no  amendment  which  was  not 


offered  by  fnends  of  the  bill:  a  qualificatioo 
which  usually  attends  all  this  dass  of  outsit 
legislation.  In  the  end,  I  saw  the  aineiidmait 
adopted,  as  it  regarded  refined  sngars,  after  n 
began  to  take  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum 
from  the  treasury,  and  was  hastening  on  to  mil- 
lions per  annum.  The  vote  on  its  rejection  in 
the  compromise  bill,  was: 

"Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  CalhraB. 
Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Johnsoij 
Kane.  King,  Rives,  Robinson,  Seymour,  TomlB- 
son,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright. — 18. 

"Nays.— Messrs.  Bell,Bibb,  Black,  Clay,  Claj- 
ton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Holm^ 
Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naadain,  Pcs>- 
dexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins.  Silsbee,  Smok 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  Tyler.— 24.» 

But  the  protective  feature  of  the  bill,  wbdi 
sat  hardest  upon  the  Southern  members,  and.il 
one  time,  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  ^ooaa^ 
mise,"  was  a  proposition,  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  sob- 
stitute  home  valuations  for  foreign  on  imported 
goods ;  and  on  which  home  valuation,  the  imj 
was  to  bo  computed.  This  was  no  part  of  the 
bill  concocted  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  CaliKNn; 
and,  when  offered,  evidently  took  the  latt^^s- 
tleman  by  surprise,  who  pronounced  it  nDooe- 
stitutional,  unequal,  and  unjust ;  averred  the  t^" 
jections  to  the  proposition  to  be  insurmosct- 
able;  and  declared  that)  if  adopted,  would  compei 
him  to  vote  against  the  whole  bilL  On  tk 
other  hand,  Mr.  Clayton  and  others^  dedired 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  be  indispeasa- 
ble ;  and  boldly  made  known  their  determiia- 
tion  to  sacrifice  the  bill,  if  it  was  not  adopted. 
A  brief  and  sharp  debate  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  declaned  his  opb- 
ions  to  remain  unaltered,  and  Mr.  Glaytoa 
moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table.  Its  fkte 
seemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  sealed ;  and  oertvElv 
would  have  been,  if  the  vote  on  its  passage  hd 
then  been  taken;  but  an  acyoununent  ns 
moved,  and  carried ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  aai 
after  further  debate,  and  the  question  on  Mr. 
Clay's  proposition  about  to  be  taken,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn declared  that  it  had  become  necessary  Isf 
him  to  determine  whether  he  would  vote  for  or 
against  it ;  said  he  would  vote  for  it,  othennse 
the  bill  would  be  lost  He  then  called  npoa 
the  reporters  in  the  gallery  to  notice  well  wh&t 
he  said,  as  he  intended  his  declaration  to  be  pazi 
of  the  proceedings :  and  that  ho  voted  upon  the 
conditions :  first,  that  no  valuation  should  U 
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adopted,  which  would  make  the  duties  imequal 
in  different  parts ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  duties 
themselves  should  not  become  an  element  in  the 
Taluation.  The  practical  sense  of  General  Smith 
immediately  exposed  the  futility  of  these  con- 
ditions, which  were  looked  upon,  on  all  sides,  as 
a  mere  salvo  for  an  inevitable  vote,  extorted  from 
him  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position ;  and  seve- 
ral senators  reminded  him  that  his  intentions 
and  motives  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  law, 
which  would  be  executed  according  to  its  own 
words.  The  following  is  the  debate  on  this 
point,  very  curious  in  itself,  even  in  the  outside 
view  it  gives  of  the  manner  of  affecting  great 
national  legislation ;  and  much  more  so  in  the  in- 
side view  of  the  manner  of  passing  this  particular 
measure,  so  lauded  in  its  day ;  and  to  understand 
which,  the  outside  view  must  first  be  seen.  It 
appears  thus,  in  the  prepared  debates : 

"  Mr.  Clay  now  rose  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment, of  which  he  had  previously  given  notice. 
The  object  was,  that,  after  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  bill,  all  duties  should  thereafter  be  as- 
sessed on  a  valuation  made  at  the  port  in  which 
the  goods  are  first  imported  and  under  ^  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.'  Mr. 
0.  said  it  would  be  seen,  bv  this  amendment, 
that,  in  place  of  having  a  foreign  valuation,  it 
was  intended  to  have  a  home  one.  It  was  oe- 
lieved  by  the  friends  of  the  protective  system, 
that  such  a  regulation  was  necessary.  It  was 
believed  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  system, 
tliat,  after  the  period  of  nine  and  a  half  years, 
the  most  of  our  manufactures  will  be  sufSciently 
grown  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  under  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  if  properly  laid ;  but 
that  under  a  system  of  foreign  valuation,  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  They  say  that  it  would 
be  more  detrimental  to  their  interests  than  the 
lowest  scale  of  duties  that  could  be  imposed ;  and 
you  propose  to  fix  a  standard  of  duties.  They 
are  wilhng  to  take  you  at  your  word,  provided 
you  regulate  this  in  a  way  to  do  them  justice. 

"  Mr.  Smith  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  iacrease  of  duties ; 
that  it  had  been  tried  before ;  that  it  would  be 
impracticable,  unequal,  unjust,  and  productive 
of  confusion,  inasmuch  as  imported  goods  were 
constantly  varying  in  value,  and  were  well  known 
to  be,  at  all  times,  cheaper  in  New- York  than  in 
the  commercial  cities  south  of  it  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  all  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  New- York. 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  he  did  not  think  it  expedient, 
in  deciding  this  question,  to  go  forward  five  or 
six  years,  and  make  that  an  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  great  national  measure,  which  is  not 
to  go  into  operation  until  after  that  perk>d.  The 
honorable  senator  from  Maryland  said  that  the 
measure  would  be  impracticable.    Well,  £dr,  if 


so,  it  will  not  be  adopted.  We  do  not  adopt 
it  now,  said  Mr.  G. ;  we  only  adopt  the  princi- 
ple, leaving  it  to  future  legislation  to  adjust  the 
details.  Besides,  it  would  be  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  principle,  known  since  the  foundur 
tio;i  of  the  government  It  was  but  at  the  last 
session  that  the  discriminating  duty  on  goods 
coming  from  this  side,  and  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  ten  per  cent  on  one,  and  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  other,  was  repealed.  On  what 
principle  was  it,  said  he,  that  this  discrimination 
ever  prevailed?  On  the  principle  of  the  home 
value.  Were  it  not  for  the  fraudulent  invoices 
which  every  gentleman  in  this  country  was  far 
miliar  with,  he  would  not  urge  the  amendment ; 
but  it  was  to  detect  and  prevent  these  frauds 
that  he  looked  upon  the  insertion  of  the  clause 
as  essentially  necessary. 

^^  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  had  not  said  that 
the  measure  was  impracticable.  He  only  in- 
tended to  sa^  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  and 
unjust  Neither  did  he  say  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  a  future  Congress ;  but  he  said,  if 
the  principle  was  adopted  now,  it  would  be  an 
entering  wedge  that  might  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  the  measure.  We  idl  recollect,  said  Mr.  S., 
that  appropriations  were  made  for  surveys  for 
internal  improvements ;  and  that  these  operated 
as  entering  wedges,  and  led  to  appropriations 
for  roads  and  canals.  The  adoption  of  the  prin- 
pie  contended  for,  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
would  not  in  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  opinion,  prevent 
fi^uds  in  tne  invoices.  That  very  principle  was 
the  foundation  of  all  the  frauds  on  the  revenue 
of  France  and  Spain,  where  the  duties  were  as- 
sessed according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the 
ports  where  entered.  He  again  said  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  draw  the 
principal  commerce  of  the  country  to  the  great 
dty  of  New- York,  where  goods  were  cheaper. 

"Mr.  Forsyth  understoodL  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  senator  fVom  Kentucky,  that  this 
was  a  vital  question,  and  on  it  depended  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise, which  was  said  to  settle  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  country.  In  one  respect,  it  was 
said  to  be  a  vital  question-;  and  the  next  was,  it 
was  useful ;  and  a  strange  contradiction  follow- 
ed :  that  the  fate  of  this  measure,  to  unite  the 
jarrings  of  brother  with  brother,  depended  on 
the  adoption  of  a  principle  which  might  or  might 
not  be  adopted  He  considered  the  amendment 
wrong  in  principle,  because  it  would  be  both 
unequal  and  uniust  in  its  operation,  and  because 
it  would  raise  the  revenue :  as  the  duties  would 
be  assessed,  not  only  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  whence  imported  but  on  their  value 
at  the  place  of  importation.  He  would,  however, 
vote  for  the  bill,  even  if  the  amendment  were  in- 
corporated in  it,  provided  he  had  the  assurances, 
from  the  proper  quarter,  that  it  would  effect  the 
conciliation  and  compromise  it  was  intended  for. 

"Mr.  Clay  had  brought  forward  this  measure, 
with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  its  discus- 
sion, it  would  ultimately  assume  such  a  shape 
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as  to  reconcile  all  parties  to  its  adoption,  and 
tend  to  end  the  agitation  of  this  unsettled  ques- 
tion. If  there  be  any  member  of  this  Congress 
(Mr.  C.  said),  who  says  that  he  will  take  this 
bill  now  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  and  that  he 
will,  at  the  next  Congress,  again  open  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better  bill,  of 
bringing  down  the  tariff  to  a  lower  standard, 
without  considering  it  as  a  final  measure  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation,  calculated  also  to  gire 
stability  to  a  man  of  business,  the  bill,  in  his 
eyes,  would  lose  all  its  value,  and  he  should  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  it. 

^  It  was  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  of  nine 
years  of  peace,  to  give  tranquility  to  a  disturbed 
and  agitated  country,  that  he  had,  even  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session,  introduced  this  mea- 
sure, which,  his  respect  for  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature,  now  sitting  in  that  building,  and 
who  had  a  measure,  looking  to  the  same  end,  be- 
fore them,  had  prevented  him  from  bringing  for- 
ward at  an  earlier  period.  But,  when  he  had 
seen  the  session  wearing  away,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  action  in  that  other  body,  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  come  forward,  though 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  the  advice  of  some 
of  his  best  friends,  with  whom  I^e  had  acted  in 
the  most  perilous  times. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  regretted,  exceedingly, 
that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  hod  felt  it  his 
duty  to  move  the  amendment  According  to  his 
present  impressions,  the  objections  to  it  were 
insurmountable ;  and,  unless  these  were  remov- 
ed, he  should  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
whole  bill,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
The  measure  proposed  was,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
constitutional. The  constitution  expressly  pro- 
vided that  no  preference  should  be  given,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce,  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another ;  and  this  would  be  the 
effect  of  adopting  the  amendment.  Thus,  great 
injustice  and  inequality  must  necessarily  result 
from  it ;  for  the  price  of  goods  being  cheaper  in 
the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  cities,  a  home 
valuation  would  give  to  the  former  a  preference 
in  the  payment  of  duties.  Again,  the  price  of 
goods  being  higher  at  New  Orleans  and  Charles- 
ton than  at  New-York,  the  freight  and  insurance 
also  being  higher,  together  with  the  increased 
expenses  of  a  sickly  climate,  would  give  such 
advantages  in  the  amount  of  duties  to  the  Nor- 
thern city,  as  to  draw  to  it  much  of  the  trade  of 
the  Southern  ones.  In  his  view  of  the  subject,  this 
was  not  all.  He  was  not  merchant  enough  to 
8a;y'  what  would  be  the  extent  of  duties  under 
tins  system  of  home  valuation ;  but,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  they  must,  of  consequence,  be  progress- 
ive. For  instance,  an  article  is  brought  into 
New- York,  value  there  100  dollars.  Twenty 
per  cent,  on  that  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
article  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  on 
which  value  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  would 
be  assessed  at  the  next  importation,  and  so  on. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  sa}^  to  what 
extent  the  duties  would  run  up.  He  regretted  the 


more  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  offer  this  amendment,  as  he  was  willing 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  future  Con- 
gress, though  he  did  not  s^  how  they  could  get 
over  the  insuperable  constitutional  objections  he 
had  glanced  at.  Mr.  C.  appealed  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  whether,  with  these  views,  he 
would  press  his  amendment,  when  he  had  eight 
or  nine  years  in  advance  before  it  could  take  ef- 
fect. He  understood  the  argument  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  to  be  an  admission  that  the 
amendment  was  not  now  absolutely  necessary. 
With  respect  to  the  apprehension  of  frauds  on 
the  revenue,  Mr.  C.  said  that  every  future  Con- 
gress would  have  the  strongest  disposition  to 
guard  against  them.  The  very  reduction  of  du- 
ties, he  said,  would  have  that  effect ;  it  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Mr.  C.  said  he 
agreed  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
this  bill  will  be  the  final  effort  at  conciliation  and 
compromise ;  and  he,  for  one,  was  not  disposed, 
if  it  passed,  to  violate  it  by  future  legislation. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
this  bill  without  this  amendment,  nor  would  he 
admit  any  idea  of  an  abandonment  of  the  protec- 
tive system ;  while  he  was  willing  to  pass  this 
measure,  as  one  of  concession  from  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker  party,  he  never  could  agree  that 
twenty  per  cent  was  adequate  protection  to  our 
domestic  manufactures.  He  had  been  anxious 
to  do  something  to  relieve  South  Carolina  from 
her  present  perilous  position;  though  he  had 
never  been  ariven  by  the  taunts  of  Southern 
gentlemen  to  do  that,  which  he  now  did,  for  the 
sake  of  conciliation.  I  vote  for  this  bill,  said 
Mr.  C,  only  on  the  ground  that  it  may  save 
South  Carolina  from  herself. 

"  Here  Mr.  C.  yielded  the  floor  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  sidd.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  would  not 
touch  that  question.  He  entreated  him  to  be- 
lieve that  South  Carolina  had  no  fears  for  her- 
self. The  noble  and  disinterested  attitude  she 
had  assumed  was  intended  for  the  whole  nation, 
while  it  was  also  calculated  to  relieve  herself,  as 
well  as  them,  from  oppressive  legislation.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  consider  the  condition  of 
South  Carolina  only,  in  passing  on  a  measure  of 
this  importance. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  resumed.  Sir,  said  he,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  explain,  in  my  own  way,  the 
reasons  which  will  govern  me  in  the  vote  I  am 
about  to  give.  As  I  said  before,  I  never  have 
permitted  the  fears  of  losing  the  protective  sys- 
tem, as  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Georgia, 
when  he  taunted  us  with  the  majority  that  they 
would  have  in  the  next  Congress,  when  they 
would  get  a  better  bill,  to  influence  my  opinion 
upon  this  occasion.  That  we  have  been  driven 
by  our  fears  into  this  act  of  concession,  I  will 
not  admit.  Sir,  I  tell  gentlemen  that  they  may 
never  get  such  another  offei*  as  the  present ;  for, 
though  they  may  think  otherwise,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  country  will  ever  be 
brought  to  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
protective  system. 
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"  Does  any  man  believe  that  fifty  per  cent,  is 
an  adequate  protection  on  woollens  1  No,  sir ; 
the  protection  is  brought  down  to  twenty  per 
cent. :  and  when  gentlemen  come  to  me  and  say 
that  this  is  a  compromise,  I  answer,  with  my 
friend  from  Maine,  that  I  will  not  vote  for  it,  un- 
less you  wiU  give  me  the  fair  twenty  per  cent. ; 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  adopting  the 
principle  of  a  home  valuation.  I  do  not  vote  for 
this  bill  because  I  think  it  better  than  the 
tariff  of  1832,  nor  because  I  fear  nullification  or 
secession ;  but  from  a  motive  of  concession,  yield- 
ing my  own  opinions.  But  if  Southern  gentle- 
men will  not  accept  this  measure  in  the  spirit 
for  which  it  was  tendered,  I  have  no  reason  to 
vote  for  it.  I  voted,  said  Mr.  C,  against  the  bill 
of  '32;  for  the  very  reason  that  Southern  gentle- 
men declared  that  it  was  no  concession ;  and  I 
may  vote  against  this  for  the  same  reasons.  I 
thought  it  bad  policy  to  pass  the  bill  of  '32.  I 
thought  it  a  bad  bargain,  and  I  think  so  now. 
I  have  no  fear  of  nullification  or  secession ;  I  am 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  Southern 
gentlemen,  that  they  will  get  a  better  bill  at  the 
next  session.  "Rebellion  made  young  Harry 
Percy's  spurs  grow  cold."  I  will  vote  for  this 
measure  as  one  of  conciliation  and  compromise ; 
but  if  the  clause  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
is  not  inserted,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  it.  The  protective  system  never  can  be 
abandoned ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  now,  or  at 
any  time,  admit  the  idea. 

'•  Mr.  Dallas  wasopposedto  the  proposition  from 
ths  committee,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  He 
would  state  briefly  his  objection  to  the  proposition 
of  the  committee.  Although  he  was  from  a  State 
strongly  disposed  to  maintain  the  protective  po- 
licy, he  labored  under  an  impression,  that  if  any 
thing  could  be  done  to  conciliate  the  Southern 
States,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  for  a  measure  for 
that  purpose ;  but  ho  should  not  go  beyond  it. 
He  could  do  nothing  in  this  way,  as  representing 
his  particular  district  of  the  country,  but  only 
for  the  general  good.  He  could  not  j^ee  to  in- 
corporate in  the  bill  any  principle  which  he 
thought  erroneous  or  improper.  He  would  sanc- 
tion nothing  in  the  bill  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  protection.  Mr.  D.  then  made  a 
few  remarks  on  home  and  foreign  valuation,  to 
show  the  ground  of  his  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay,  though  it  did  not  prevent  liis 
strong  desire  to  compromise  and  conciliation. 

"  Mr.  Clay  thought  it  was  premature  to  agi- 
tate now  the  details  of  a  legislation  which  might 
take  place  nine  years  hence.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina  had  objected  to  the  amendment 
on  constitutional  grounds.  He  thought  he  could 
satisfy  him,  and  every  senator,  that  there  was 
no  objection  from  the  constitution. 

'^  He  asked  if  it  was  probable  that  a  valuation 
in  Liverpool  could  escape  a  constitutional  objec- 
tion, if  a  home  valuation  were  unconstitutional  ? 
There  was  a  distinction  in  the  foreign  value,  and 
in  the  thing  valued.  An  invoice  might  be  made 
of  articles  at  one  price  in  one  port  cf  England, 


and  in  another  port  at  another  price.  The  price, 
too,  must  vary  with  the  time.  But  all  this  coidd 
not  affect  the  rule.  There  was  a  distinction 
which  gentlemen  did  not  observe,  between  the 
value  and  the  rule  of  valuation ;  one  of  these 
might  vary,  while  the  other  continued  always 
the  same.  The  rule  was  uniform  with  regard  to 
direct  taxation;  yet  the  value  of  houses  and 
lands  of  the  same  quality  are  very  different  in 
different  places.  One  mode  of  home  valuation 
was,  to  give  the  government,  or  its  officers,  the 
right  to  make  the  valuation  after  the  one  which 
the  importer  had  given.  It  would  prevent  fraud, 
and  the  rule  would  not  violate  the  constitution. 
It  was  an  error  that  it  was  unconstitutional; 
the  constitution  said  nothing  about  it.  It  waA 
absurd  thct  all  values  must  be  established  in 
foreign  ooimtries;  no  other  country  on  earth 
should  assume  the  right  of  judging.  Objections 
had  been  made  to  leaving  the  business  of  valuar 
tion  in  the  hands  of  a  few  executive  officers;  but 
the  objections  were  at  least  equally  great  to  leav- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  ibreigners.  He  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  the  constitutional  objection,  and 
hoped  the  measure  would  not  be  embarrassed  by 
such  objections. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  listened  with  great 
care  to  the  rei&arks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  gentlemen,  who  had  advocated 
the  same  side,  in  hopes  of  having  his  objection  to 
the  mode  of  valuation  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment removed ;  but  he  must  say,  that  the  diffi- 
culties he  first  expressed  still  remained.  Pas- 
ing  oyer  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional objection,  he  would  direct  his  observation 
to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  its  unequal  opera- 
tion. If  by  the  home  valuation  be  meant  the 
foreign  price,  with  the  addition  of  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  other  expenses  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, it  is  manifest  that  as  these  are  unequal  be- 
tween the  several  ports  in  the  Union — ^for  in- 
stance, between  the  ports  New-York  and  New 
Orleans — the  duty  must  also  be  unequal  in  the 
same  degree,  if  laid  on  value  thus  estimated. 
But  if,  by  the  home  valuation  be  meant  the  prices 
current  at  the  place  of  importation,  then,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inequality  already  stated,  there 
would  have  to  be  added  the  additional  inequality 
resulting  from  the  different  rates  of  profits,  and 
other  circumstances,  which  must  necessarily 
render  prices  very  unequal  in  the  several  ports 
of  this  widely-extended  country.  There  would, 
in  the  same  view,  be  another  and  a  stronger  ob- 
jection, which  ho  alluded  to  in  his  former  re- 
marks, which  remained  unanswered — ^that  the 
duties  themselves  constitute  part  of  the  elements 
of  the  current  prices  of  the  imported  articles ; 
and  that,  to  impose  a  duty  on  a  valuation  ascer- 
tained by  the  current  prices,  would  be  to  impose, 
in  reality,  a  duty  upon  a  duty,  and  must  neces- 
sarily produce  tliat  increased  progression  in 
duties,  which  he  had  already  attempted  to  illus- 
trate. 

"  He  knew  it  had  been  stated,  in  reply,  that 
a  system  which  would  produce  such  absurd  re- 
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salts  could  not  be  contemplated ;  that  Congress, 
under  the  power  of  regulating,  reserved  in  the 
amendment,  would  tidopt  some  mode  that  would 
obviate  these  objections ;  and,  if  none  such  could 
be  devised,  that  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
would  be  simply  useless.  His  difficulty  wa^  not 
removed  by  the  answer  to  the  objection.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  mode  could  be 
devised  free  from  objection ;  and,  as  he  wished 
to  be  candid  and  explicit,  he  felt  the  difficulty, 
as  an  honest  man,  to  assent  to  a  general  measure, 
which,  in  all  the  modifications  under  which  he 
had  viewed  it,  was  objectionable.  He  again  re- 
peated, that  he  regretted  the  amendment  had 
been  offered,  as  he  felt  a  solicitude  that  the  pre- 
sent controversy  should  be  honorably  and  fairly 
terminated.  It  was  not  his  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  feeling  of  victory  on  either  side. 
But,  in  thus  expressing  his  solicitude  for  an  ad- 
justment, he  was  not  governed  by  motives  de- 
rived from  the  attitude  which  South  Carolina 
occupied,  and  which  the  senator  from  Delaware 
stated  to  influence  him.  He  wished  that  senator, 
as  well  as  all  others,  to  understand  that  that  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  State  was  far  from  considering 
her  situation  as  one  requiring  sympathy,  and 
was  equally  far  from  desiring  th^t  any  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  should  take  place  with  the 
view  of  relieving  her,  or  with  any  other  motive 
than  a  regard  to  the  general  intere^*ts  of  the 
country.  So  far  from  requiring  commiseration, 
she  regarded  her  position  with  very  opposite 
light,  as  one  of  high  responsibility,  and  exposing 
her  to  no  inconsiderable  danger ;  but  a  position 
voluntarily  and  firmly  assumed,  with  a  full  view 
of  consequences,  and  which  she  was  determined 
to  maintain  till  the  oppression  under  which  she 
and  the  other  Southern  States  were  suffering 
was  removed. 

^  In  wishing,  then,  to  see  a  termination  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  turned  not  his  eyes 
to  South  Carolina,  but  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  pos- 
sible to  nudntain  our  institutions  and  our  liber- 
ty, under  the  continuance  of  the  controversy 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  distracted  us,  and 
brought  into  conflict  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  country.  He  was  in  the  last  stage  of  mad- 
ness who  did  not  see,  if  not  terminated,  that  this 
admirable  system  of  ours,  reared  by  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  our  ancestors — virtue,  he  feared, 
which  had  fled  forever — ^would  fall  under  its 
shocks.  It  was  to  arrest  this  catastrophe,  if  pos- 
sible, by  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
UnioQ,  that  governed  him  in  desiring  to  see  an 
adjustment  of  the  question. 

^*  Mr.  Clayton  said,  this  point  had  been  dis- 
cossed  in  the  conmiittee;  and  it  was  because 
this  amendment  was  not  adopted  that  he  had 
withheld  his  assent  from  the  bill.  They  had 
now  but  seven  business  days  of  this  session  re- 
maining ;  and  it  would  require  the  greatest  unani- 
mity, both  in  that  body  and  in  the  other  House, 
to  pass  any  bill  on  this  subject.  Were  gentle- 
men coming  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 


Union,  and  representing  opposite  interests,  tc 
agree  to  combine  together,  tnere  would  hardly 
be  time  to  pass  this  bill  mto  a  law ;  yet  if  be 
saw  that  it  could  be  done,  he  would  gladly  go  on 
with  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  with  the 
determination  to  do  all  that  could  be  done.  The 
honorable  member  frt)m  South  Carolina  had 
found  insuperable  obstacles  where  he  (Mr.  C.) 
had  found  none.  On  their  part,  if  thej  agreed 
to  this  bill,  it  would  only  be  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliation ;  if  South  Carolina  would  not  accept  the 
measure  in  that  light,  then  their  motive  for  ar- 
rangement was  at  an  end.  He  (Mr.  C.)  apprt- 
hended,  however,  that  good  might  resnlt  froci 
bringing  the  proposition  forward  at  that  time. 
It  would  be  placed  before  the  view  of  the  people, 
who  would  have  time  to  reflect  and  nuike  up 
their  minds  upon  it  against  the  meeting  of  tb^ 
next  Congress.  He  did  not  hold  any  man  as 
pledged  by  their  action  at  this  time.  If  the  ar- 
rangement was  found  to  be  a  proper  one.  th: 
next  Congress  might  adopt  it.  But,  for  th: 
reasons  he  had  already  stated,  he  had  little  hope 
that  any  bill  would  be  passed  at  this  sessk^n: 
and,  to  go  on  debating  it,  day  after  d.iy.  woul  i 
only  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  nmny  pri- 
vate bills  and  other  business  which  were  wiitin? 
the  action  of  Congress.  He  would  thcreforf 
propose  to  lay  the  bill  for  the  present  on  tbe 
table ;  if  it  were  found,  at  a  future  period,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  session,  that  thcr«  wai^  a 
prospect  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  nov 
presented  themselves,  and  of  acting  upon  it  tk^ 
bill  might  be  again  taken  up.  If  no  other  gen- 
tleman wished  to  make  any  observations  on  tbe 
amendment,  he  would  move  to  Uy  the  bill  on  tlk* 
table. 

"  Mr.  Bibb  requested  the  senator  from  Deli- 
ware  to  withdraw  his  motion,  whilst  he  (Mr.  R) 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  having 
for  its  object  to  get  rid  of  that  interminable 
series  of  duties  of  which  gentlemen  had  spoken. 

**  Mr.  Clayton  withdrew  his  motion. 

"  Mr.  Bibb  proceeded  to  say,  that  his  desi^ 
was  to  obviate  the  objection  of  the  great  increa.% 
that  would  arise  fix>m  a  system  of  home  valua- 
tion. He  hoped  that  something  satisfactorr 
would  be  done  this  session  yet.  He  should  rote 
for  every  respectable  proposition  calculated  to 
settle  the  difficulty.  He  hoped  there  would  be 
corresponding  concessions  on  both  sides;  be 
wished  much  for  the  harmony  of  the  country. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  wasopposel 
to  any  tariff  system  other  than  one  for  revenne. 
!^d  such  incidental  protection  as  that  mi^t 
afford.  His  hope  was  to  strike  out  a  middle 
course ;  otherwise,  he  would  concur  in  the  mo- 
tion that  had  been  made  by  the  senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton].  Mr.  B.  then  submitted 
his  amendment,  to  insert  the  words  *  before  pay- 
ment of,'  &c. 

"  Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
and  he  hoped  his  worthy  colleague  would  with- 
draw it.  If  one  amendment  were  offered  aod 
debated,  another,  and  another  would  follow;  and 
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thus,  the  remainiBg  time  would  be  wasted.  To 
fix  any  precise  system  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult at  present.  He  only  wished  the  principle 
to  be  adopted. 

"  Mr.  Bibb  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  withdrew  his  amendment 
accordingly. 

"  Mr.  Tyler  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
this  home  valuation.  The  duties  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  the  valuations ;  and 
thus,  after  going  down  hill  for  nine  and  a  half 
years,  we  would  as  suddenly  rise  up  again  to 
prohibition.  He  complained  that  there  were  not 
merchants  enough  on  this  floor  from  the  South ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  Northern  States  had  the 
advantage.  But  satisfy  me,  said  Mr.  T..  that 
the  views  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun]  are  not  correct^  and  I  shall  vote 
for  the  proposition. 

"  Mr.  Moore  said  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment which  he  hoped  would  meet  the  views 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ;  it  was  to 
this  effect : 

"  Provided,  That  no  valuation  be  adopted  that 
will  operate  unequally  in  different  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  also  wished  that  the  amend- 
ment would  prevail,  though  he  felt  it  would  be 
ineffectual  to  counteract  the  inequality  of  the 
system.  But  he  would  raise  no  cavilling  ob- 
jections ;  he  wished  to  act  in  perfect  good 
&ith;  and  he  only  wished  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

^'  Mr.  Moore  said  he  had  but  two  motives  in 
offering  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senator.  The  first  was,  to  get  rid  of  the 
constitutional  objections  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky;  and  the  second 
was,  to  do  justice  to  those  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent.  The  honorable  gentleman  said  that 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  would  not  pay  higher 
duties,  because  the  goods  imported  there  would 
be  of  more  value ;  and  this  was  the  very  reason, 
Mr.  M.  contended,  why  the  duties  would  be 
higher.  Did  not  every  one  see  that  if  the  same 
article  was  valued  in  New-York  at  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  in  Mobile  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars,  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  would 
be  higher  at  the  latter  place  ?  He  had  nothing 
but  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  view,  and  hop^ 
gentlemen  would  meet  him  in  the  same  spirit. 
He  would  now  propose,  with  the  permission  of 
the  senator  from  Mame,  to  vary  his  motion,  and 
offer  a  substitute  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
language  of  the  constitution.  This  proposition 
being  admitted  by  general  consent,  Mr.  Moore 
modified  his  amendment  accordingly.  ^It  was 
an  affirmation  of  the  constitution,  that  all  duties 
should  be  uniform,  &c). 

*  Mr.  Forsyth  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
senator  from  Alabama,  and  hoped  it  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Senate.  It  would  get  rid 
of  all  difficulty  about  words.  No  one,  he  pre- 
sumed, wished  to  violate  the  constitution ;  and 
Sf  the  measure  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was 


consistent  with  the  constituiion,  it  would  prevail ; 
if  not,  it  would  not  be  adopted. 

^^  Mr.  Holmes  moved  an  adjournment. 

^^  Mr.  Moore  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn,  and  they  were  aoGord- 
ingly  ordered,  when  the  question  was  taken  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative — Yeas  22,  nays  19,  as 
follows : 

"  Yeas.— Messrs.  Bell  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick- 
erson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghnysen,  HolniM, 
Johnston,  Kane.  Knight,  Naudain.  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Robinson,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Tipton,  Tom- 
linson,  Waggaman,  Webster.  Wilkins. — 22. 

**  Nays.— Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Buckner,  Cal- 
houn, Clay,  Dudley,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill, 
King,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindextcr,  Sprague,  Rives, 
Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Wright.— 19. 

<'  The  Senate  then,  at  half-past  four  o'clock, 
adjourned. 

^^  Friday,  February  22. 

"  Mr.  Smith  (of  Md.)  said,  the  motion  to  amend 
by  the  word  *  uniform '  was  unnecessary.  That 
was  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  'All 
duties  must  be  uniform.'  An  addition  to  the 
cost  of  goods  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  per  cent, 
would  be  uniform,  but  would  not  prevent  fraud, 
nor  the  certaii^ty  of  great  inequality  in  the  valu- 
ation in  the  several  ports.  The  value  of  goods 
at  New  Orleans  particularly,  and  at  almost  every 
other  port,  will  be  higher  than  at  New- York. 
I  have  not  said  that  such  mode  was  unconstitu- 
tional, nor  have  I  said  that  it  was  impracticable ; 
few  things  are  so.  But  I  have  said,  and  do  now 
say,  that  the  mode  is  open  to  fraud,  and  more 
so  than  the  present.  At  present  the  merchant 
enters  his  goods,  and  swears  to  the  truth  of  his 
invoice.  One  package  in  every  five  or  ten  is  sent 
to  the  public  warehouse,  and  there  carefully 
examined  by  two  appraisers  on  oath.  If  they 
find  fraud,  or  suspect  fraud,  then  all  the  goods 
belonging  to  such  merchants  are  sent  to  the  ap- 
praisers ;  and  if  frauds  be  discovered,  the  goods 
are  forfeited.  No  American  merchant  has  ever 
been  convicted  of  such  fraud.  Foreigners  have 
even  been  severely  punished  by  loss  of  their 
prbperty.  The  laws  are  good  and  sufficiently 
safe  as  they  now  stand  on  our  statutes.  I  wish 
no  stronger ;  we  know  the  one,  we  are  ignorant 
how  the  other  will  work.  Such  a  mode  of 
valuation  is  unknown  to  any  nation  except 
Spain,  where  the  valuation  is  arbitrary ;  and  the 
goods  are  valued  agreeably  to  the  amount  of  the 
bribe  given.  This  is  perfectly  understood  and 
practised.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  mode  of 
valuation  to  be  arbitrary.  No  rule  can  be  es- 
tablished that  will  make  such  mode  uniform 
throughout  the  Union,  and  some  of  the  small 
ports  will  value  low  to  bring  business  to  their 
towns.  A  scene  of  connivance  and  injustice  will 
take  place  that  no  law  can  prevent. 

"The  merchant  will  be  put  to  great  uioon- 
venience  by  the  mode  proposed.  All  his  goods 
must  be  sent  to  the  public  warehouses,  and  there 
opened  piece  by  piece ;  by  which  process  they 
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will  sustain  essential  injuiy.  The  goods  will 
be  detained  from  the  owners  for  a  week  or  a 
month,  or  still  more,  unless  you  have  one  or  two 
hundred  appraisers  in  New- York,  and  propor- 
tionately in  other  ports ;  thus  increasing  patron- 
age ;  and  with  such  a  host,  can  we  expect  either 
uniformity  or  equality  in  the  valuation?  All 
wUl  not  be  honest,  and  the  Spanish  mode  will 
be  adopted.  One  set  of  appraisers^  who  value 
low,  will  have  a  priority.  In  fiict,  if  this  mode 
should  ever  be  adopted,  it  will  cause  great  dis- 
content, and  must  soon  be  changed.  As  all 
understand  the  cause  to  be  to  flatter  the  manu- 
facturers with  a  plan  which  they  think  will  be 
beneficial  to  them,  but  which,  we  all  know,  can 
never  be  realized,  it  is  deception  on  its  faoe,  as 
is  almost  the  whole  of  the  bill  now  imder  our 
consideration. 

'^  Remember,  Mr.  President  that  the  senators 
from  Kentucky  and  Soutb  Carolina  [Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun],  have  declared  this  bill  (if  it 
should  become  a  law),  to  be  permanent^  and 
that  no  honorable  man  who  shall  vote  for  it  can 
ever  attempt  a  change;  yet,  sir,  the  pressure 
against  it  will  be  such  at  the  next  session  that 
Congress  will  be  compelled  to  revise  it ;  and  as 
the  storm  may  then  have  passed  over  Congress, 
a  new  Congress,  with  better  feelings,  will  be 
able  to  act  with  more  deliberation,  and  may 
pass  a  law  that  will  be  generally  approved. 
Nearly  all  agree  that  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill.  A 
similar  opinion  prevailed  on  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  and  yet  it  passed,  and  caused  all 
our  present  danger  and  difficulties.  All  admit 
that  the  act  of  1828^  it  stands  on  our  statutes, 
is  constitutional.  But  the  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] has  said  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause of  the  motive  under  which  it  passed ;  and 
he  said  that  that  motive  was  protection  to  the 
manufacturers.  How,  sir,  I  ask,  are  we  to  know 
the  motives  of  men  ?  I  tnought  then,  and  think 
now,  that  the  approaching  election  for  President 
tended  greatly  to  the  enactments  of  the  acts  of 
1824  and  1828 ;  many  of  my  friends  thought  so 
at  the  time.  I  have  somewhere  read  of  the 
minister  of  a  king  or  emperor  in  Asia,  who  was 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  man  of  truth,  and  al- 
ways boasted  of  his  veracity.  He  hypocritical- 
ly prayed  to  God  that  he  might  always  speak 
the  truth.  A  genii  appeared  and  told  him  that 
his  prayer  had  been  heard,  touched  him  with 
his  spear,  and  said,  hereafter  you  will  speak 
truth  on  all  occasions.  The  next  day  he  waited 
on  his  majesty  and  said,  Sire,  I  intended  to 
have  assassinated  you  yesterday,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  nod  of  the  officer  behind  you, 
who  is  to  kill  you  to-morrow.  The  result  I 
will  not  mention.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
same  genii  was  to  touch  with  his  spear  each  of 
the  senators  who  voted  for  the  act  of  1828,  and 
an  interrogator  was  appointed,  he  would  ask, 
what  induced  you  to  give  that  vote  1  Why,  sir, 
I  acted  on  sound  principles.  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  government  to  promote  the 
manufactures  of  thn  nation ;  aU  historians  eulo- 


gize the  kings  who  have  done  so,  and  censare 
those  kings  who  have  neglected  them.    I  refer 
you  to  the  history  of  Alfred.    It  is  known  that 
the  staple  of  England  was  wool,  which  was  pent 
to  Flanders  to  be  exchanged  for  cloths.     The 
civil  wars,  by  the  invasions  of  that  nation,  kppt 
them  long  dependent  on  the  Flemings  for  the 
cloths  they  wore.    At  length  a  good  king  gov- 
erned; and  he  invited  Flemish  manuftcturers 
to  England,  and  gave  them  great  prmleges. 
They  taught  the  youth  of  England,  the  manu- 
facture succeeded,  and  now  England  supplies  aU 
the  world  with  woollen  cloth.    The  interroga- 
tor asked  another  the  same  question.     His  an- 
swer might  have  been,  that  he  thought  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law  woidd  secure  the  votes  of  tfef 
manu&cturers  in  favor  of  his  friend  who  want- 
ed to  be  the  President.    Another  answer  might 
have  been,  a  large  duty  was  imposed  on  an  ar- 
ticle whidi  my  constituents  raised ;  and  I  voted 
for  it,  although  I  disliked  all  the  residue  of  the 
bill.    Sir,  the  motives,  no  doubt,  were  different 
that  induced  the  voting  for  that  bill,  and  were, 
as  we  all  know,  not  confined  to  the  protectire 
system.    Many  voted  on  political  grounds,  as 
many  will  on  this  bill,  and  as  they  did  on  the 
enforcing  bill.    We  cannot  declare  a  bill  nnctni« 
stitutional,  because  of  the  motives  that  may  gov* 
em  the  voters.    It  is  idle  to  assign  such  a  cause 
for  the  part  that  is  now  acting  in  South  Caroli- 
na.   I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  uo  argnmeil 
will  have  any  effect  on  the  passage  of  this  l4ll 
The  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed.     But 
I  owed  it  to  myself  to  make  these  remarks. 

"Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  held  the  Ikhbc 
valuation  to  be,  to  any  extent,  impractkabk; 
and  that  it  was  unprecedented,  and  unknown  in 
any  legislation.  Both  the  home  and  fore^n 
valuation  ought  to  be  excluded  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  specific  duties  should  be  resorted  ta 
This  keeping  out  of  view  specific  duties,  and 
turning  us  back  to  the  principle  of  a  valuatkn 
was,  in  his  yiew,  the  great  vice  of  this  bilL  Ie 
England  five  out  of  six,  or  nine  out  of  ten  arti- 
cles, pay  specific  duties,  and  the  valuation  is  oa 
the  remnant.  Among  the  articles  which  pay 
ad  valorem  duties  in  England  are  silk  goodL 
which  are  imported  either  from  India,  whence 
they  are  brought  to  one  port  only ;  or  from  En- 
rope,  in  which  case  there  is  a  specific  and  an  ed 
valorem  duty ;  and  the  officer  has  the  option  to 
take  either  the  one  or  the  ether.  He  st^gested 
that  the  Senate,  before  they  adopted  the  cd  to- 
lorem  principle,  should  look  to  the  effix;ts  cd 
the  importation  of  the  country. 

^  He  took  a  view  of  the  iron  trade,  to  show 
that  evil  would  result  to  that  branch  firrana 
substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  for  the  spec& 
system  of  duties.  He  admitted  himself  to  be 
unable  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  a  home 
valuation,  and  mentioned  cases  where  it  woaU 
be  impossible  to  find  an  accurate  standard  of 
valuation  of  this  character.  The  plan  was  im- 
practicable  and  illusory. 

^^Mr.  Clayton  said,  I  would  go  for  this  biH 
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only  for  tho  sake  of  concession.  The  senatqr 
from  South  Carolina  can  tell  whether  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  received  as  such,  and  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject proposed ;  if  not,  I  have  a  plain  course  to 
pursue ;  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  Unless  I  can 
obtain  for  the  manufacturers  the  assurance  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  will  not  be  disturbed, 
and  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
cession, I  shall  oppose  it 

"  Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  home  valuatioiL 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution  or 
tho  United  States,  and  cited  the  following 
clause :  ^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.'  All  uniformity 
of  duties  and  imposts,  he  contended,  would  be 
destroyed  by  this  amendment.  No  human  judg- 
ment could  fix  the  value  of  the  same  goods  at 
the  same  rate,  in  all  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  same  individual  valued 
the  goods  in  every  port,  and  every  cargo  in 
every  port,  he  would  commit  innumerable  er- 
rors and  mistakes  in  the  valuation ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  these  errors  and  mis- 
takes, would  be  the  diversity  in  the  amount  of 
duties  and  imposts  laid  and  collected  in  the  dif- 
ferent ports. 

'*  Mr.  B.  objected  to  the  home  valuation,  be- 
cause it  would  be  injurious  and  almost  fatal  to 
the  southern  ports.  He  confined  his  remarks 
to  New  Orleans.  Tho  standard  of  valuation 
would  be  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher  in 
New  Orleans  than  in  New- York,  and  other 
northern  ports.  All  importers  will  go  to  the 
northeastern  cities,  to  evade  high  duties  at  New 
Orleans ;  and  that  great  emporium  of  the  West 
will  be  doomed  to  sink  into  a  mere  exporting 
city,  while  all  the  money  which  it  pays  for  ex- 
ports must  be  carried  off  and  expended  elsewhere 
for  imports.  Without  an  import  trade,  no  city 
can  fiourish,  or  even  fiimish  a  good  market  for 
exports.  It  will  be  drained  of  its  effective  cash, 
and  deprived  of  its  legitimate  gains,  and  must 
languish  far  in  the  rear  of  what  it  would  be,  if 
enriched  with  the  profits  of  an  import  trade. 
As  an  exporter,  it  will  buy ;  as  an  importer,  it 
will  sell.  All  bujring,  and  no  selling,  must  im- 
poverish cities  as  well  as  individuals.  New  Or- 
leans is  now  a  great  exporting  city ;  she  exports 
more  domestic  productions  than  any  city  in  the 
Union;  her  imports  have  been  increasing,  for 
some  years ;  and,  with  fiur  play,  would  soon  be- 
come next  to  New- York,  and  furnish  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  its  immense  sup- 
plies of  foreign  goods ;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  a  home  valuation,  it  must  lose  a  greater  part 
of  the  import  trade  which  it  now  possesses.  In 
that  loss,  its  wealth  must  decline ;  its  capacity 
to  purchase  produce  for  exportation  must  de- 
cline ;  and  as  the  western  produce  must  go  there, 
at  all  events,  every  western  farmer  will  suffer  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  his  own  productions,  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  ability  of  New 
Orleans  to  purchase  it.    It  was  as  a  western 


cttixen  that  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  New  Orleans, 
and  objected  to  this  measure  of  home  valuation, 
which  was  to  havo  the  most  baneful  effect  upon 
her  prosperity. 

'*  Mr.  B.  further  objected  to  the  home  valuation, 
on  account  of  tho  great  additional  expense  it 
would  create ;  the  amount  of  patronage  it  would 
confer ;  the  rivalry  it  would  beget  between  im- 
porting cities ;  and  the  injury  it  would  occasion 
to  merchants,  firom  the  detention  and  handling 
of  their  goods ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that 
the  home  valuation  was  the  most  obnoxious 
feature  ever  introduced  into  the  tariff  acts ;  that 
it  was  itself  equivalent  to  a  separate  tariff  of  ten 
per  cent ;  that  it  had  always  been  resisted,  and 
successfully  resisted,  by  the  anti-tariff  interest, 
in  the  highest  and  most  palmy  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  ought  not  now  to  be  introduced 
when  that  system  is  admitted  to  be  nodding  to 
its  fail ;  when  its  death  is  actually  fixed  to  the 
80th  day  of  June,  1842,  and  when  the  restora- 
tion of  harmonious  feelings  is  proclaimed  to  be 
the  whole  object  of  this  bill. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  a  strange  principle  to 
bring  into  a  bill  to  reduce  duties.  It  was  an  in- 
crease, in  a  new  form — an  indefinable  form— 
and  would  be  tax  upon  tax,  as  the  whole  cost  of 

getting  the  goods  ready  for  a  market  valuation 
ere,  would  have  to  bo  included :  original  cost, 
fireight,  insurance,  commissions,  duties  here.  It 
was  new  protection,  in  a  new  form,  and  in  an 
extraordinary  form,  and  such  as  never  could  be 
carried  before.  It  had  often  been  attempted,  as 
as  a  part  of  the  American  system,  but  never  re- 
ceived countenance  before. 
"  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said : 
"As  the  question  is  now  about  to  be  put  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tho  senator  fVom 
Kentucky,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  vote  for  or  against 
it  He  must  be  permitted  again  to  express  his 
regret  that  the  senator  had  thought  proper  to 
move  it  His  objection  still  remained  strong 
against  it ;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  be  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  fate  of  the  bill  depended  on 
the  fate  of  the  amendment,  feeling,  as  he  did,  a 
solicitude  to  see  the  question  terminated,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  not,  however,  without  much 
hesitation,  not  to  interpose  his  vote  against  tho 
adoption  of  the  amendment;  but,  in  voting  for 
it,  he  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood,  he  did 
it  upon  two  conditions :  first,  that  no  valuation 
woi^d  be  adopted  that  should  come  in  conflict 
with  the  provision  in  the  constitution  which  de- 
clares that  duties,  excises,  and  imposts  shall  be 
uniform ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  none  would 
be  adopted  which  would  make  the  duties  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  element  of  a  home  valuation. 
He  felt  himself  justified  in  concluding  that  none 
such  would  be  adopted ;  as  it  had  been  declared 
by  the  supporters  of  the  amendment,  that  no 
such  regulation  was  contemplated ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  could  not  imagine  that  any  such  could  be 
contemplated,  whatever  interpretation  might  be 
attempted  hereafter  to  be  given  to  the  expression 
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of  the  home  market.  The  first  could  scarcely 
be  contemplated,  as  it  would  be  in  yiolation  of 
the  constitution  itself;  nor  the  latter,  as  it 
would,  by  necessary  consequence,  restore  the 
very  duties,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill 
to  reduce,  and  would  inyolye  the  glaring  ab- 
surdity of  imposing  duties  on  duties,  taxes  on 
taxes.  He  wished  the  reporters  for  the  public 
press  to  notice  particularly  what  he  said,  as  he 
intended  his  declaration  to  be  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

^Believing,  then,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had 
stated,  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  any 
regulation  of  the  home  valuation  should  come 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
which  he  had  cited,  nor  involve  the  absurdity 
of  laying  taxes  upon  taxes,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

"  Mr.  Smith  said,  any  declaration  of  the  views 
and  motives,  under  which  any  individual  senator 
might  now  vote,  could  have  no  influence,  in 
1842 ;  they  would  be  forgotten  long  before  that 
time  had  arrived.  The  law  must  rest  upon  the 
interpretation  of  its  words  alone. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  ho  could  not  help  that ;  he 
should  endeavor  to  do  his  duty. 

"  Mr.  Clayton  said  there  was  certainly  no  am- 
biguity whatever  in  the  phraseology  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  advocating  it,  he  had  desired  to  de- 
ceive no  man ;  he  sincerely  hoped  no  one  would 
sufier  himself  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

"Mr.  Wilkins  said,  if  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  have  voted  against  the  amendment,  he  should 
liave  remained  silent ;  but,  after  the  explicit  de- 
claration of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  the  reason  of  his 
vote,  and  believing,  himself,  that  the  amend- 
ment would  have  a  different  construction  from 
that  ^ven  it  by  the  gentleman,  he  [Mr.  W.] 
would  as  expressly  state,  that  he  would  vote  on 
the  question,  with  the  impression  that  it  would 
not  hereafter  be  expounded  by  the  declaration 
of  any  senator  on  this  floor,  but  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  text 

"  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay,  fixing  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  valuation  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  was 
then  adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

"Yeas.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bkck,  Bibb,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Freling- 
huysen,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnson,  King^night, 
Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  jPrentiss, 
Rives,  Robbins,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wil- 
kins.—26. 

"Nays. — Messrs.  Benton.  Buckner,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsytn,  Grundy,  Kane, 
Robinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Waggaman, 
Webster,  White,  Wright.— 16." 

And  thus  a  new  principle  of  protection,  never 
before  engrafted  on  the  American  system,  and 
to  get  at  which  the  constitution  had  to  be  vio- 
lated in  the  article  of  the  uniformity  of  duties, 
was  established  !  and  estabUshed  by  the  aid  of 
those  who  declared  all  protection  to  be  uncon- 


stitutional, and  just  cause  for  the  secessioii  of  a 
State  from  the  Union !  and  were  then  actii^  on 

that  assumption. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

££Y£NUE  COLLECTION,  OB  FOBCE  BHJL 

The  President  in  his  message  on  the  South 
Carolina  proceedings  had  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  revival  of  some  acts,  heretofore  in  fon^t, 
to  enable  him  to  execute  the  laws  in  that  State ; 
and  the  Senate's  committee  on  the  JndidaiT 
had  reported  a  bill  accordingly  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. It  was  immediately  assailed  by  sevenl 
members  as  violent  and  unconstitutional,  teodins 
to  civil  war,  and  denounced  as  "  the  bloody  biH  ** 
— "  the  force  bill,"  &c.  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Pens- 
sylvania,  the  reporter  of  the  bill,  vindicated  it 
from  this  injurious  character,  showed  that  n 
was  made  out  of  previous  laws,  and  oontaioed 
nothing  novel  but  the  harmless  contii^ent  ac- 
thority  to  remove  the  office  of  the  customs  frro 
one  building  to  another  in  the  case  of  need.  He 
said: 

^  The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  framing  it,  had 
been  particularly  anxious  not  to  introduce  any 
novel  principle — any  which  could  not  be  foniirf 
on  the  statute  book.  The  only  novel  one  which 
the  bill  presented  was  one  of  a  very  simj^ 
nature.  It  was  that  which  authorized  the  Pre^ 
ident,  under  the  particular  circumstances  whidi 
were  specified  in  the  bill,  to  remove  the  custcEB- 
house.  This  was  the  only  novel  principle,  and 
care  was  taken  that  in  providing  for  such  re- 
moval no  authority  was  given  to  use  force. 

"  The  committee  were  apprehensive  that  soim 
collision  might  take  place  after  the  Ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, either  between  the  conflicting  parties  d 
the  citizens  of  South  CaroUna,  or  between  the 
officers  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
citizens.  And  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
cliance  of  such  collision,  provision  was  made 
that  the  collector  might,  at  the  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  remove  the  custom-house  to  i^ 
place  of  security ;  or,  to  use  a  plain  phrase,  put 
it  out  of  harm's  way.  He  adn^tted  the  import- 
ance  of  this  bill ;  but  he  viewed  its  importance 
as  arising  not  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  bifi 
itself  but  out  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Carolina^  to  which  the  bill  had  reference.  In 
this  view,  it  was  of  paramount  importance. 

^'  It  had  become  necessary  to  legislate  on  this 
subject ;  whether  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
bill  or  not^  he  would  not  say ;  but  legisuitioii,  in 
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Teference  to  South  Carolina,  preyious  to  the  1st  i 
of  February,  had  become  necessary.  Something  j 
must  be  done ;  and  it  behooves  the  gorernment 
to  adopt  every  measure  of  precaution,  to  pre- 
vent those  awful  consequences  which  all  must 
foresee  as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  position 
which  South  Carolina  has  tiiought  proper  to 
assume. 

'^  Here  nullification  is  declaimed,  on  one  hand, 
unless  we  abolish  our  revenue  system.  We 
consenting  to  do  this,  they  remain  quiet.  But 
if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  towards  enforcing  that 
system,  they  present  secession.  We  have  seces- 
sion on  one  hand,  and  nullification  on  the  other. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  admitted  the 
other  day  that  no  such  thing  as  constitutional 
secession  could  exist.  Then  civil  war,  disunion, 
and  anarchy  must  accompany  secession.  No 
one  denies  the  right  of  revolution.  That  is  a 
natural,  indefeasible,  inherent  right — a  right 
which  we  have  exercised  and  held  out,  by  our 
example,  to  the  civilized  world.  Who  denies 
it  1  Then  we  have  revolution  by  force,  not  con- 
stitutional secession.  That  violence  must  come 
by  secession  is  certain.  Another  law  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina^  is  entitled  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina.  It  advises  them  to  put  on  their 
armor.  It  puts  them  in  military  array;  and 
for  what  purpose  but  for  the  use  of  force  1  The 
provisions  of  these  laws  are  infinitely  worse  than 
those  of  the  feudal  system,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  citizens  of  Carolina.  But  with  its  opera- 
tions on  their  own  citizens  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  Resistance  was  just  as  inevitable  as  the 
arrival  of  the  day  on  the  calendar.  In  addition 
to  these  documents,  what  did  rumor  say— ru- 
mor, which  often  falsifies,  but  sometimes  utters 
trutn.  If  we  judge  by  newspaper  and  other 
reports,  more  men  were  now  ready  to  take  up 
arms  in  Carolina,  than  there  were  during  the  re- 
volutionary struggle.  The  whole  State  was  at 
this  moment  in  arms,  and  its  citizens  are  ready  to 
be  embattled  the  moment  any  attempt  was  made 
to  e  jaforce  the  revenue  laws.  The  city  of  Charles- 
ton wore  the  appearance  of  a  military  depot"  . 

T  he  Bill  was  opposed  with  a  vehemence  rarely 
witnessed,  and  every  eflbrt  made  to  render  it 
odious  to  the  people,  and  even  to  extend  the 
odium  to  the  President,  and  to  all  persons  in- 
strumental in  bringing  it  forward,  or  urging  it 
through.  Mr.  Tyler  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  its 
•  warmest  opposers,  and  in  the  course  of  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  said : 

'*In  the  course  of  the  examination  I  have 
made  into  this  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  analyze 
certain  doctrines  which  have  gone  out  to  the 
world  over  the  signature  of  the  President.  I 
know  that  my  language  may  be  seized  en  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  carp  at  my  course 
and  to  misrepresent  me.  Since  I  have  held  a 
place  on  this  floor,  I  have  not  courted  the  smiles 


of  the  Executive;  but  whenever  he  had  done 
any  act  in  violation  of  'the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizen,  or  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  found  in  opposition  to  him« 
When  he  appointed  corps  of  editors  to  office,  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose  his  course. 
When  he  appointed  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court 
without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  also  went 
against  him,  because,  on  my  conscience,  I  be- 
lieved that  the  act  was  wrong.  Such  was  my 
course,  acting,  as  I  did,  under  a  sense  of  the 
duty  I  owed  to  my  constituents ;  and  I  will  now 
say,  I  care  not  how  loudly  the  trumpet  may  be 
sound^  nor  how  low  the  priests  may  bend  their 
knees  before  the  object  of  their  idolatry.  I  will 
be  at  the  side  of  the  President,  crying  in  nis  ear, 
*  Remember,  Philip,  thou  art  mortal ! ' 

**  I  object  to  the  first  section,  because  it  con- 
fers on  the  President  the  power  of  dosing  old 
ports  of  entry  and  establishing  new  ones.  It 
has  been  rightly  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb]  that  this  was  a  prominent 
cause  which  led  to  the  Revolution.    The  Boston 

S>rt  WU,  which  removed  the  custom-house  from 
oston  to  Salem,  first  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance. To  guard  against  this  very  abuse,  the 
constitution  had  confided  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce;  the  establishment  of 
ports  of  entry  formed  a  material  part  of  this 
power,  and  one  which  reqiured  legislative  enact- 
ment. Nowldeny  that  Congress  can  deputize 
its  legislative  powers.  If  it  may  one,  it  may  all ; 
and  thus,  a  majority  here  caiL  at  their  pleasure, 
chui^  the  very  character  ot  the  government. 
The  President  might  come  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  make  all  laws  which  his  discretion 
might  dictate.  It  is  vain  to  tell  me  (said  Mr. 
T.)  that  I  imagine  a  cajse  which  will  never  exist. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  that  power  is  cumulative,  and  that 
patronage  begets  power.  The  reasoning  is  un- 
answerable. If  you  can  part  with  your  power 
in  one  instance,  you  may  in  another  and  another. 
You  may  confer  upon  the  President  the  right  to 
declare  war ;  and  this  very  provision  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  investing  him  with  authority 
to  make  war  at  his  mere  will  and  pleasure  on 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  The  prosperity  of  a 
city  depends  on  the  position  of  its  custom-house 
and  port  of  entry.  Take  the  case  of  Norfolk, 
Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg,  in  my  own 
State;  who  doubts  but  that  to  remove  the 
custom-house  from  Norfolk  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, of  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  Chickahominy, 
or  of  Fredericksburg  to  Tappahannock  or  Ur- 
banna,  would  utterly  annihilate  those  towns  ? 
I  have  no  tongue  to  express  my  sense  of  the  pro- 
bable injustice  of  the  measure.  Sir,  it  involves  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  Take  the  case  of 
Charleston ;  what  if  ninety-nine  merchants  were 
ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  your  revenue 
laws,  and  that  but  one  man  could  be  found  to 
resist  them;  would  you  run  the  hazard  of 
destroying  the  ninety-nine  in  order  to  punish 
one?  Trade  is  a  delicate  subject  to  touch; 
once  divert  it  out  of  its  regular  channels,  and 
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nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  restore  it. 
This  measure  may  involye  the  actual  property 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  city ; 
and  this,  too,  when  yon  have  a  redundancy  of 
millions  in  your  treasury,  and  when  no  interest 
can  sustain  injury  by  awaiting  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  a  case  of  resistance  to  your  laws,  before 
you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  legislate. 

^^  He  is  further  empowered  to  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces,  to  put  down  all  ^  luders  and 
abettors.'  How  far  will  this  authority  extend  ? 
Suppose  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  should 
happen  to  be  in  session :  I  will  not  blink  the 
question,  suppose  the  legislature  to  be  in  session 
at  the  time  of  any  disturbance,  passing  laws  in 
furtherance  of  the  ordinance  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  that  State;  might 
they  not  be  considered  by  the  President  as  aiders 
and  abettors  ?  The  President  might  not,  per- 
haps, march  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  a 
flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  with  bayo- 
nets fixed,  into  the  state-house  yard,  at  Colum- 
bia ;  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  find  a  precedent 
for  it  in  English  history. 

"  There  was  no  ambiguity  about  this  measure. 
The  prophecy  had  already  gone  forth ;  the  Pre- 
sident has  said  that  the  laws  will  be  obstructed. 
The  President  had  not  only  foretold  the  coming 
difficulties,  but  he  has  also  assembled  an  army. 
The  city  of  Charleston,  if  report  spoke  true,  was 
now  a  beleagured  city;  the  cannon  of  Fort 
Pinckr^y  are  pointing  at  it ;  and  although  they 
are  now  quietly  sleeping,  they  are  ready  to  open 
their  thunders  whenever  the  voice  of  authority 
shall  give  the  command.  And  shall  these  ter- 
rors be  let  loose  because  some  one  man  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  some  small  modicum  of  revenue, 
which  Congress,  the  day  after  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  might  vote  in  satisfiiction  of  some  un- 
founded claim  ?  Shall  we  set  so  small  a  vidue 
upon  the  lives  of  the  people  ?  Let  us  at  least  wait 
to  see  the  course  of  measures.  We  can  never 
be  too  tardy  in  commencing  the  work  of  blood. 

*'If  the  majority  shall  pass  this  bill,  they 
must  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility ;  I  will 
have  no  part  in  it.  Wben  gentlemen  recount 
the  blessings  of  union ;  when  they  dwell  upon 
the  past,  and  sketch  out,  in  bright  perspective, 
the  future,  they  awakc^i  in  my  breast  all  the 
pride  of  an  American ;  my  pulse  beats  respon- 
sive to  theirs,  and  I  regard  union,  next  to  free- 
dom, as  the  greatest  of  blessings.  Yes,  sir,  Hhe 
federal  Union  must  be  preserved.'  But  how  ? 
Will  you  seek  to  preserve  it  by  force?  Will 
you  appease  the  angry  spirit  of  discord  by  an 
oblation  of  blood?  Suppose  that  the  proud 
and  haughty  spirit  of  South  Carolina  shall  not 
bend  to  your  high  edicts  in  token  of  fealty ;  that 
von  make  war  upon  her,  hang  her  Governor,  her 
legislators,  and  judges,  as  traitors,  and  reduce 
her  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province — 
have  you  preserved  the  Union?  This  Union 
consists  of  twenty-four  States  5  would  you  have 

£  reserved  the  Umon  by  striking  out  one  of  the 
tates— one  of  the  old  thirteen?     Gentlemen 


I  had  boasted  of  the  flag  of  our  country,  with  b 
,  thirteen  stars.  When  the  light  of  one  of  tht2« 
stars  shall  have  been  extinguished,  will  the  be 
wave  over  us,  under  which  our  fathers  foagbt) 
If  we  are  to  go  on  striking  out  star  ailer  sur. 
what  will  fiiudly  remain  but  a  central  aod  a 
burning  sun,  blighting  and  destroying  ercn 
germ  of  liberty  ?  The  flag  which  I  wish  u 
wave  over  me,  is  that  which  floated  in  \rimi. 
at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  bore  upoo  1 
thirteen  States,  of  which  South  CaroliM«s 
one.  Sir,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  p^^ 
serving  Union  and  preserving  government ;  ^ 
Union  may  be  annihilated,  yet  govemmeot  pn- 
served ;  but,  under  such  a  government,  no  mu 
ought  to  desire  to  live." 

Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  committee  which  R- 
ported  the  bill,  justly  rebuked  all  this  vitupe* 
tion,  and  justified  the  bill,  both  for  the  cqu:7 
of  its  provisions,  and  the  necessity  for  enact:: 
them.    He  said : 

"The  President,  charged  by  the  oonstitrr:* 
with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws,haJ?^ 
us  a  message,  alleging  that  powerful  comb* 
tions  are  forming  to  resist  their  execution;  t* 
the  existing  laws  are  not  sufficient  to  mert* 
crisis ;  and  recommending  sundry  cnarti*^ 
as  necessary  for  the  occasion.  The  messagf  |^" 
ing  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  tff 
coDumttee  has  reported  a  bill  in  oompliwc^  ^'' 
the  President's  reoonunendation.  It  ^ '. 
gone  beyond  the  message.  Every  thing  Ja '^' 
bilL  every  single  provision,  which  is  now  <^' 
phuned  of,  is  in  the  message.  Yet  the  fffe*^ 
war  is  raised  against  the  bifl,  and  agaffl?t  jK 
conunittee,  as  if  the  committee  had  oriiro^^ 
the  whole  matter.  Gentlemen  get  up  wd^* 
dress  us,  as  if  they  were  arguing  against  5;^- 
measure  of  a  fiictious  opposition.  Tber  i^ 
the  same  way.  sir,  and  speak  with  the  ^^.^ 
hemence,  as  tney  used  to  do  when  t^®.^?^j 
their  patriotic  voices  against  what  thej  c*^ 
*  coalition.'  y 

"Now,  sir,  let  it  be  known,  once  ^^'f'  *^' V^ 
this  is  an  administration  measure;  ^°^^\^ 
the  President's  own  measure;  ^^P^-^upi 
tlemen  to  have  the  goodnessL  if  they  call  ij" 
names,  and  talk  loudly  against  its  fr»^"r.  |f 
to  overlook  its  source.  Let  them  attics  ^ 
they  choose  to  attack  it,  in  its  origin.       ,^ 

"  Let  it  be  known,  also,  that  a  niajonty  »^ 
committee  reporting  the  bill  are  fr^^"    -^jj 
supporters  of  the  administration ;  and  tw  '^ 
maintained  in   this  house  by  those  ^^^ 
among  his  steadfast  friends,  of  long  ^p^. 

"It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  ^'^^^x 
dent's  own  measure.  Let  those  ^^^.'^P&ti 
oppose  it  as  such.  Let  them  &irly  ac*^^  ' 
its  origin,  and  meet  it  accordingly-       .    ^),o 

«  The  honorable  member  from  KentacKT,  .^ 
spoke  first  agamst  the  bil^  wi^^.^^ff'TtlieB, 
another  Jersey  prison-ship  5  let  hina  statej 
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that  the  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, recommending  a  renewal  of  the  sufTerings 
and  horrors  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship.  He 
says,  too,  that  the  bill  snuffs  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  law.  But  the  bill  is  fragrant  of  no 
flower  except  the  same  which  perfumes  the 
message.  I^t  him,  then,  say,  if  he  thinks  so, 
that  General  Jackson  advises  a  reyiyal  of  the 
principles  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

'*  The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Tyler],  finds  out  a  resemblance  between  this 
bill  and  the  Boston  port  bill.  Sir,  if  one  of 
these  be  imitated  from  the  other,  the  imitation 
is  the  President's.  The  bill  makes  the  Presi- 
dent, he  says,  sole  judge  of  the  constitution. 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  President  has 
recommended  a  measure  which  is  to  make  him 
sole  judge  of  the  constitution  ?  The  bill,  he  de- 
clares, sacrifices  every  thing  to  arbitrary  power 
— he  will  lend  no  aid  to  its  passage — he  would 
rather  '  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such 
a  Roman.'  He  did  not  say  ^the  old  Roman.' 
Yet  the  gentleman  well  knows,  that  if  any  thing 
is  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  power,  the  sacrifice 
has  been  demanded  by  the  '  old  Roman,'  as  he 
and  others  have  called  him ;  by  the  President 
whom  he  has  supported,  so  often  and  so  ably, 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country.  He 
says,  too,  that  one  of  the  sections  is  an  English 
Botany  Bay  law,  except  that  it  is  much  worse. 
This  section,  sir,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  just 
what  the  President's  message  recommended. 
Similar  observations  are  appUcable  to  the  re- 
marks of  both  the  honorable  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize those  remarks.  They  were  in  the  same 
strain. 

*^  Therefore,  sir,  let  it  be  understood,  let  it  be 
known,  that  the  war  which  these  gentlemen 
choose  to  wi^,  is  waged  against  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  against  the  President  of 
th^  own  choice.  The  controversy  has  arisen 
between  him  and  them,  and,  in  its  progress, 
they  will  probably  come  to  a  distinct  under- 
standing. 

^^  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as 
admitting  that  these  charges  against  the  bill  are 
just,  or  that  they  would  be  just  if  made  against 
the  message.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  them 
wholly  unjust.  No  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  made  good.  I  think  the  bill,  or  some 
similar  measura  had  become  indispensable,  and 
that  the  President  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  not  at  liberty  to  look  on  and 
be  silent,  while  dangers  threatened  the  Union, 
which  existing  laws  were  not  competent,  in  his 
judgment,  to  avert 

%Mt,  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say, 
that  I  support  this  measure,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience.  I  am  no  man's 
leader ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  I  follow  no  lead, 
but  that  of  public  duty,  and  the  star  of  the  con- 
stitution.   I  believe  ibe  country  is  in  consider- 


able danger  $  I  believe  an  unlawful  combination 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  I  believe 
the  crisis  calls  for  a  mild,  temperate,  forbearing, 
but  inflexibly  flrm  execution  of  the  laws.  And, 
under  this  conviction,  I  give  a  hearty  support 
to  the  administration,  m  all  measures  which  I 
deem  to  be  &ir,  just,  and  necessary.  And  in 
supporting  these  measures,  I  mean  to  take  my 
fair  share  of  responsibility,  to  support  them 
frankly  and  fiurly,  without  reflections  on  the 
past,  and  without  mixing  other  topics  in  their 
discussion. 

"Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  on  this  subject.  I 
think  public  opinion  sets  with  an  irresistible 
force  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in  favor  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  tlie  President,  and 
against  the  new  doctrines  which  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  think  the  people 
of  the  United  States  demand  of  us,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  government,  to  maintain  that 
government ;  to  be  just,  and  fear  not ;  to  make 
all  and  suitable  provisions  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the 
constitution  against  whatsoever  may  endanger 
theuL  For  one,  I  obey  this  pubUc  voice ;  I 
comply  with  this  demand  of  the  people.  I  sup- 
port the  administration  in  measures  which  I 
believe  to  be  necessary;  and,  while  pursuing 
this  course,  I  look  unhesitatingly,  and  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  for  the  approbation  of  the 
country. 

The  support  which  Mr.  "Webster  gave  to  all 
the  President's  measures  in  relation  to  South 
Carolina,  and  his  exposure  of  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  being  the  first  to  detect  and  de- 
nounce that  heresy,  made  him  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  friends ;  and  must 
have  been  the  main  cause  of  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
the  concoction  of  their  bill,  called  a  compromise. 
His  motives  as  well  as  his  actions  were  attacked, 
and  he  was  accused  of  subserviency  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  sake  of  future  favor.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  support  which  he  gave  to  these 
measures  was  the  regular  result  of  the  principles 
which  he  laid  down  in  his  first  speeches  against 
nullification  in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Hayne,  and 
he  could  not  have  done  less  without  being  dere^ 
lict  to  his  own  principles  then  avowed.  It  was 
a  proud  era  in  his  life,  supportmg  with  tran- 
scendent ability  the  cause  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  country,  in  the  person  of  a  chief 
magistrate  to  whom  he  was  politically  opposed 
bursting  the  bonds  of  party  at  the  call  of  duty, 
and  displaying  a  patriotism  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  imitation.  General  Jackson  felt  the 
debt  of  gratitude  and  admiration    which  he 
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owed  hun ;  the  country,  without  distiziction  of 
party,  felt  the  same;  and  the  universality  of 
the  feeling  was  one  of  the  grateful  instances  of 
popular  applause  and  justice  when  great  talents 
are  seen  exerting  themselyes  for  the  good  of 
the  countiy.  He  was  the  colossal  figure  ou  the 
political  stage  during  that  eventful  time;  and 
his  labors,  splendid  in  their  day,  survive  for  the 
benefit  of  distant  posterity. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

MR.  CALHOUN'S  NULLIFICATION  RESOLUTIONS. 

Simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the 
discussions  on  the  South  Carolina  proceedings, 
was  the  introduction  in  the  Senate  of  a  set  of 
resolutions  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  entitled  by  him, 
^^Resolutions  on  the  powers  of  the  government;  " 
but  all  involving  the  doctrine  of  nullification; 
and  the  debate  upon  them  deriving  its  point  and 
character  from  the  discussion  of  that  doctrine. 
The  following  were  the  resolutions : 

^^  Besolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several 
States  composing  these  United  States  are  united 
ns  parties  to  a  constitutional  compact,  to  which 
the  people  of  each  State  acceded  as  a  separate 
sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its 
own  piurticular  ratification ;  and  tluit  the  Union, 
of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union 
between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

^^Eesolvtd,  That  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  thus  united  by  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, in  forming  that  instrument^  and  in  creating 
a  general  government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  formed,  delegated 
to  that  government,  for  that  purpose,  certain 
definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  reserving 
at  the  same  time,  each  State  to  itself^  the  residu- 
ary mass  of  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  its  own 
separate  government;  and  that  whenever  the 
general  government  assumes  the  exercise  of 
powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts 
are  unauthorized,  and  are  of  no  efiect ;  and  that 
the  same  government  is  not  made  the  final 
judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it  since  that 
would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  par- 
ties, without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  assertions  that  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  taken  collectively  as  m- 


dividuals,  are  now,  or  ever  have  been,  xmited  <m 
the  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and  as  sadi 
are  now  rormed  into  one  nation  or  people,  or 
that  they  have  ever  been  so  united  in  any  is» 
stage  of  their  political  existence  ;  that  the  pecpix: 
of  Sie  several  States  composing  the  Union  have 
not,  as  members  thereof  i«tiuned  their  sorervigc- 
ty ;  that  the  allegiance  of  their  citizens  has  bee: 
tnmsferred  to  &e   general   government;  that 
they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  pnnishize 
treason  through  their  respective  State  gOT¥n> 
ments ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  rij^t  of  Jih^ 
ing  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent  of  t^ 
powers  reserved,  and,  of  oonseqnenoe,  of  tb?» 
delegated ;  are  not  only  without  foundati(»i  i: 
truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the  most  certain  iri 
plun  historical  &ct8,  and  the  clearest  deduct^?^ 
of  reason ;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  tS 
part  of  the  general  government^  or  any  of  r> 
departments,  claiming  authority  from  so  tjy^ 
neous  assumptions,  must  of  neoessity  be  uscoe- 
stitutional,  must  tend  directly  and  ineritablj  Vi 
subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  to  desotf 
the  federal  character  of  the  Union,  and  to  rctr 
on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  government,  witteit 
constitutional  check  or  limitation,  and  wi^ 
must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loes  of  liba^ 
itself." 

To  which  Mr.  Grundy  offered  a  coonter  ac 

as  follows: 

*^1.  Resolved^  That  by  the  constitutioD  cf  th? 
United  States,  certain  powers  are  delegated  » 
the  general  government  and  those  not  del^^ 
ted,  or  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  resentc 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  pec^e. 

^2.  Resolved^  That  one  of  the  powers  express- 
ly granted  by  the  constitution  to  the  genenl 
government,  and  prohibited  to  the  States,  is 
that  of  laying  duties  on  imports. 

"  3.  Resolved^  That  the  power  to  lay  imports  is 
by  the  constitution  wholly  transferred  from  thf 
State  authorities  to  the  general  govenuseat 
without  any  reservation  of  power  or  r^t  cc 
the  part  of  the  State. 

''4.  Resolved^  That  the  tariff  laws  of  l^S 
and  1832  are  exerdses  of  the  oonstitnticBial 
power  possessed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  various  opinions  may  exist  tf 
to  their  policy  and  justice. 

"  5.  Resolved^  That  an  attempt  on  the  put  of 
a  State  to  annul  an  act  of  Gonsress  pa^ed  qy 
on  any  subject  exclusively  confided  by  the  coc- 
stitution  to  Congress,  is  anencroadmient  on  the 
rights  of  the  general  government 

^*6.  Resolved^  That  attempts  to  obstroct  <r 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  several  acts  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  on  imports,  wbethembj 
ordinances  of  conventions  or  legislative  ensrt- 
ments,  are  not  warranted  b^  the  constitntkMi. 
and  are  dangerous  to  thepohticalinstitntionst/ 
the  country." 

It  was  in  the  discussion  of  these  resolutiona^ 
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and  the  kindred  subjects  of  the  "force  bill"  and 
the  ^  reventie  collection  bill,"  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
first  publicly  revealed  the  source  from  which 
he  obtained  the  seminal  idea  of  nullification  as 
a  remedy  in  a  government.  The  Virginia  reso- 
lutions of  '98-'99,  were  the  assumed  source  of 
the  power  itself  as  applicable  to  our  federal  and 
State  governments ;  but  the  essential  idea  of  nul- 
lification as  a  peacAl  and  lawful  mode  of  arrest- 
ing a  measure  of  the  general  government  by  the 
action  of  one  of  the  States,  was  derived  from  the 
veto  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  the 
Roman  government.  I  had  oflen  heard  him  talk 
of  that  tribunitian  power,  and  celebrate  it  as  the 
perfection  of  good  government — as  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  weaker  part,  and  operating  nega- 
tively to  prevent  oppression,  and  not  positively  to 
do  injustice — ^but  I  never  saw  him  carry  that  idea 
into  a  public  speech  but  once,  and  that  was  on 
the  discussion  of  his  resolutions  of  this  session ; 
for  though  actually  delivered  while  the  "  force 
bill"  was  before  the  Senate,  yet  all  his  doctrinal 
argument  on  that  bill  was  the  amplification  of 
his  nullification  resolutions.  On  that  occasion 
he  traced  the  Roman  tribunitian  power,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  cure  for  all  the  disorders  to  which 
the  Roman  state  had  been  subject,  and  the  cause 
to  which  all  her  subsequent  greatness  was  to  be 
attributed.  This  remarkable  speech  was  deliver- 
ed February  15th,  1833,  and  after  depicting  a 
government  of  the  majority — a  majorrty  uncheds:- 
cd  by  a  right  in  the  minority  of  staying  their 
measures — to  be  unmitigated  despotism,  he  then 
proceeded  to  argue  in  fiivor  of  the  excellence  of  the 
rcio  and  the  secession  power;  and  thus  deliver- 
ed himself: 

"  He  might  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  of  which  the  Roman  furnished 
th<)  most  familiar  and  striking.    It  was  a  well- 
known  fact,  that,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
qixins,  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
triounitian  power,  the  government  fell  into  a ! 
8t2ftte  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  j 
and,  he  might  add,  corruption.    How  did  this  \ 
happen  ?    The  explanation  will  throw  important 
light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.    The  : 
community  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  pa-  , 
tricians  and  the  plebeians,  with  the  powers  of  , 
the  state  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  former.  | 
without  adequate  check  to  protect  the  rights  of  | 
the  latter.    The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. ' 
The  patricians  converted  the  powers  of  tne  go-  ' 
vemment  into  the  means  of  making  money,  to 
enrich  themselves  and  their  dependants.    Ijiey, 
in  a  word,  had  their  American  system,  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  ib»  government 


and  condition  of  the  county.  This  requires 
explanation.  At  that  period,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  when  one  nation  conquered  an- 
other^ the  lands  of  the  vanquished  belonged  to 
the  victors ;  and,  according  to  th&  Roman  law, 
the  lands  thus  acquired  were  divided  into  parts, 
one  allotted,  to  the  poorer  class  of  the  people, 
and  the  ot&cr  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  trea- 
sury, of  which  the  patricians  had  the  distribu- 
tion and  administration.  The  patricians  abusod 
their  power,  by  withholding  from  the  people 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  them, 
and  by  converting  to  their  own  use  that  which 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  treasury.  In  a  word, 
they  took  to  themselves  the  entire  spoils  of  vic- 
tory, and  they  had  thus  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tive to  keep  the  state  perpetually  involved  in 
waI^  to  the  utter  impoverishment  and  oppression 
of  the  people.  After  resisting  the  abuse  of  power, 
by  all  peaceable  means,  and  the  oppression  be- 
coming intolerable,  the  people  at  last  withdrew 
from  the  city;  they,  in  a  word,  seceded;  and, 
to  induce  them  to  reunite,  the  patricians  con- 
ceded to  the  plebeians,  as  the  means  of  protect- 
ing their  separate  interests,  the  very  power  which 
he  contended  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  States,  but  which  is  now  represented  as 
necessarily  leading  to  disunion.  They  granted 
to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing  three  tri- 
bunes from  among  Aemselves.  whose  persons 
should  be  sacred,  and  who  snould  have  the 
right  of  interposing  their  veto,  not  only  against 
the  passage  of  laws,  but  even  against  their  exe- 
cution ;  a  power  which  those  who  take  a  shal- 
low insight  into  human  nature  would  pronounce 
inconsistent  with  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
state,  if  not  utterlv  impracticable.  Yet  so  far 
from  that  being  the  enect,  from  that  day  the 
genius  of  Rome  became  ascendant,  and  victory 
followed  her  steps  till  she  had  established  an 
almost  universal  dominion. 

"How  can  a  result  so  contrary  to  all  antici- 
pation be  explained?  The  explanation  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  simple.  No  measure  or  move- 
ment could  be  adopted  without  the  concurring 
consent  of  both  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  each  thus  became  dependent  on  the  other, 
and,  of  consequence,  the  desire  and  objects  of 
neither  could  be  efiected  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other.  To  obtain  this  concurrence, 
each  was  compelled  to  consult  the  good  will  or 
the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  ofBce  not  simply 
those  who  might  have  the  confidence  of  the  or- 
der to  which  he  belonged,  but  also  that  of  the 
other.  The  result  was,  that  men  possessing 
those  qualities  which  would  naturally  command 
confidence,  moderation,  wisdom,  justice,  and  pa* 
triotism,  were  elevated  to  office ;  and  these,  by 
the  weight  of  their  authority  and  the  prudence 
of  their  counsel,  together  with  that  spirit  of 
unanimity  necessarily  resulting  from  the  con- 
curring assent  of  the  two  orders,  furnishes  the 
real  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  of  that  extraordmary  wisdom,  mode- 
ration, and  firmness,  which  in  so  remarkable  a 
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degree  characterized  her  public  men.  He  might 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  position  which  he  had 
laid  down,  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  all 
free  states,  ancient  and  modem,  distinguished 
for  their  power  and  patriotism ;  and  conclusive- 
ly show  not  only  that  there  was  not  one  which 
had  not  some  contrivance,  under  some  form,  by 
which  the  concurring  assent  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  community  was  made  necessary 
in  the  action  of  government,  but  also  that  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  strength  of  the  state 
were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
means  of  securing  such  assent.  In  estimating 
the  operation  of  this  principle  in  our  system, 
which  depends,  as  he  had  stated,  on  the  right 
of  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  State,  we 
must  not  omit  to  take  into  consideration  the 
amending  power,  by  which  new  powers  may  be 
granted,  or  any  derangement  of  the  system  be 
corrected,  by  the  concurring  assent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States ;  and  thus,  in  the  same 
degree,  strengthening  the  power  of  repairing 
any  derangement  occasioned  by  the  executive 
action  of  a  State.  In  fact,  the  power  of  inter- 
position, fairly  understood,  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  appeal  a^dnst  the  usurpations 
of  the  general  government,  the  joint  agent  of  all 
the  States,  to  the  States  themselves,  to  be  de- 
cided, under  the  amending  power,  affirmatively, 
in  favor  of  the  government,  by  the  voice  or 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  as  the  highest  power 
known  under  the  system. 

"  Mr.  C.  said  that  he  knew  the  difficulty,  in 
our  country,  of  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
principle  for  which  he  contended,  though  rest- 
ing upon  the  clearest  reason,  and  tested  by  the 
universal  experience  of  free  nations.  He  knew 
that  the  governments  of  the  several  States  would 
be  cited  as  an  ars;ument  against  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which,  for  the 
most  part,  were  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  absolute  majority ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  a 
satisfactory  answer  could  be  given;  that  the 
objects  of  expenditure  which  fell  within  the 
sphere  of  a  State  government  were  few  and  in- 
considerable ;  so  that,  be  their  action  ever  so 
irregular,  it  could  occasion  but  little  derange- 
ment. If,  instead  of  being  members  of  this 
great  confederacy,  they  formed  distinct  commu- 
nities, and  were  compelled  to  raise  armies,  and 
incur  other  expenses  necessary  for  their  defence, 
the  laws  which  he  had  laid  down  as  necessarily 
controlling  the  action  of  a  State,  where  the  will 
of  an  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  prevailed, 
would  speedily  disclose  themselves  in  faction, 
anarchy,  and  corruption.  Even  as  the  case  is, 
the  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  ho  had  re- 
ferred were  perceptible  in  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  populous  members  of  the  Union,  whose 
governments  had  a  powerful  central  action,  and 
which  already  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  that 
moneyed  action  which  is  the  invariable  forerun- 
ner of  corruption  and  convulsions. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  general  government ; 
wo  have  now  sufficient  experience  to  ascertaui 


that  the  t^dency  to  conflict  in  this  action  b 

between  Southern  and  other  sections.     The  lat- 
ter, having  a  decided  majority,  must  faabitaallj 
be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  gOTemment. 
both  in  this  and  in  the  other  House ;  and,  beti^ 
governed  by  that  instinctive  love  of  power  so 
natural  to  the  human  breast  thej  must  become 
the  advocates  of  the  power  of  gOTemmenL  aad 
in  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the  limitations  -, 
while  the  other  and  weaker  section  is  as  ne«e^ 
sarily  thrown  on  the  side  o9the  limitations.    In 
one  word,  the  one  section  is  the  natural  giar- 
dian  of  the  delegated  powers,  and  the  other  c^ 
the  reserved ;  and  the  struggle  on  the  side  uf 
the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the  powers,  whik 
that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restnio 
them  within  their  constitutional  limits.     The 
contest  will,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  between  pGw& 
and  liberty,  and  such  he  considered  the  pretax ; 
a  contest  in  which  the  weaker  section,  with  its 
peculiar  labor,  productions,  and  situation,  has  tt 
stake  all  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.     Shod'i 
they  be  able  to  maintain  in  their  full  vigor  their 
reserved  rights,  liberty  and  prosperity  will  be 
their  portion ;  but  if  they  yield,  and  permit  tik 
stronger  interest  to  consolidate  within  itself  tH 
the  powers  of  the  government,  then  will  its  bk 
be  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  abor^;iii£^ 
whom  they  have  expelled,  or  of  their  slaTss 
In  this  great  struggle  between  the  delegated  sd 
reserved  powers,  so  far  from  repining  that  hiskc 
and  that  of  those  whom  he  represented  is  cast  cc 
the  side  of  the  latter,  he  rejoiced  that  such  is  ii< 
fact ;  for  though  we  participate  in  but  lew  d 
the  advantages  of  the  government,  we  are  com- 
pensated, and  more  than  compensated,  in  bo( 
being  so  much  exposed  to  its  corruptioD.    Nor 
did  he  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  be 
discharged,  as  the  defence  of  the  reserred  powers 
against,  apparently,  such  fearful  odds,  had  beia 
assigned  to  them.    To  discharge   suocessfoDr 
this  high  duty  requires  the  highest  qualities 
moral  and  intellectual ;  and,  should  youperfonc 
it  with  a  zeal  and  ability  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  instead  of  being  mere  planters,  cai 
section  will  become  distinguished  for  its  patriots 
and  statesmen.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  v^e 
prove  unworthy  of  this  high  destiny,  if  we  yield 
to  the  steady  encroachment  of  power,  the  se 
verest  and  most  debasing  calamity  and  oorrap- 
tion  will  overspread  the  land.    Eveiy  Southern 
man,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  as<i 
faithful  to  the  duties  which  Proyidence  hsf 
allotted  him,  will  be  for  ever  excluded  from  il» 
honors  and  emoluments  of  this  goTemment 
which  will  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  have 
qualified  themselves,  by  political  prostitution, 
for  admission  into  the  Magdalen  Asylum." 

In  this  extract  from  that  remarkable  speech, 
the  first  one  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  d^nded 
nullification  and  secession  in  the  Senate,  azxl  is 
which  every  word  bears  the  impress  of  intense 
thought,  there  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  Mb  opb- 
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ion  of  the  defects  of  our  duplicate  form  of  go- 
vernment (State  and  federal),  and  of  the  remedj 
for  those  defects.    I  say,  m  our  form  of  govern- 
ment; for  his  speech  had  a  practical  application 
to  ourselves,  and  was  a  defence,  or  justification 
of  the  actual  measures  of  the  State  he  represented. 
And  this  defect  was,  the  unchecked  authority 
of  a  majority ;  and  the  remedy  was,  an  au- 
thority in  the  minority  to  check  that  majority^ 
and  to  secede.    This  clearly  was  an  absolute 
condemnation  of  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  the  administration  of  the  federal  consti- 
tutioa  and  of  the  State  constitutions  rested. 
But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  ben^ts  of 
the  veto  and  of  secession,  as  shown  in  Roman 
history ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  Jewish  for  the 
same  purpose— and  found  it — ^not  in  a  veto  in 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  in  the  right  of 
secession ;  and  found  it,  not  in  the  minority,  but 
the  majority,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  when 
ten  tribes  seceded.    That  example  is  thus  intro- 
duced: 

"Among  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic 
nations,  the  government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  in  its  early  period,  was  the  most  striking. 
Their  government,  at  first,  was  a  mere  confedera- 
tion, without  any  central  power,  tUl  a  militaiy 
chieftain,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  placed  at 
its  head,  without,  however,  mei^ging  the  orinnal 
organization  of  the  twelve  distinct  tribes.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  central  action 
among  that  peculiar  people,  which,  in  three 
generations,  terminated  in  a  permanent  division 
of  their  tribes.  It  is  impossible  even  for  a  care- 
less reader  to  peruse  the  history  of  that  event 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogy 
in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  separation,  and 
those  which  now  threaten  us  with  a  similar 
calamity.  With  the  establishment  of  the  central 
power  m  the  king  commenced  a  system  of  tax- 
ation, which,  under  king  Solomon,  was  greatly 
increased,  to  defray  the  expense  of  rearing  the 
temple,  of  enlarging  and  embellishing  Jerusalem, 
the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and  tiie  other 

f  refuse  expenditures  of  his  magnificent  reign, 
ncreased  taxation  was  followed  by  its  natural 
consequences— discontent  and  complaint,  which 
before  his  death  began  to  excite  resistance.  On 
the  succession  of  his  son,  Behoboam.  the  ten 
tribes,  headed  by  JerobcMim,  demanaed  a  re- 
duction of  the  taxes  i  the  temple  being  finished, 
and  the  embellishment  of  Jerusalem  completed, 
and  the  money  which  had  been  raised  for  that 
purpose  being  no  longer  required,  or,  in  other 
wordSj  the  debt  being  paid,  they  demanded  a 
reduction  of  the  duties — a  repeal  of  the  tariff. 
The  demand  was  taken  imder  consideration,  and, 
after  consulting  the  old  men  (the  counsellors  or 
^8),  who  advised  a  redaction,  he  then  took  the 
Vol.  I.— 22 


opinion  of  the  younger  politicians,  who  had  since 

gown  up,  and  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their 
thers.  He  hearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and 
refVised  to  make  the  reduction;  and  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  followed. 
The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  had 
received  the  disbursements,  alone  remained  to 
the  house  of  David." 

This  example  also  had  a  practical  application, 
and  a  squmt  at  the  Virginia  resolutions  of '98* 
'99,  and  at  the  military  chiefUin  then  at  the 
head  of  our  government,  with  a  broad  intimation 
of  what  was  to  happen  if  the  taxes  were  not 
reduced ;  and  that  happened  to  be  secession.  And 
all  this,  and  the  elaborate  speech  from  which  it 
ia  taken,  and  many  others  of  the  same  character 
at  the  same  time,  was  delivered  at  a  time  when 
the  elections  had  decided  for  a  reduction  of  the 
taxes — ^when  a  bill  in  the  House  was  under  con- 
sideration for  that  purpose — ^and  when  his  own 
"  compromise  "  bill  was  in  a  state  of  concoction, 
and  advanced  to  a  stage  to  assure  its  final  pass- 
ing. Strong  must  have  been  Mr.  Calhoun's 
desire  for  his  favorite  r^nedy,  when  he  could 
contend  for  it  under  such  circumstances— under 
circumstances  which  showed  that  it  could  not 
be  wanted  for  the  purpose  which  he  then  avowed. 
Satisfied  of  the  excellence,  and  even  necessity  in 
our  system,  of  this  remedy,  the  next  question 
was  to  create  it,  or  to  find  it ;  create  it,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution ;  or  find  it  already 
existing  there ;  and  this  latter  was  done  by  a 
new  reading  of  the  famous  Virginia  resolutions 
of  '98-'99.  The  right  in  any  State  to  arrest  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  to  stay  it  until  three  fourths 
of  the  States  ordered  it  to  p^)ceed,  and  with  a 
right  forcibly  to  resist  if  any  attempt  was  made 
in  the  mean  time  to  enforce  it,  with  the  correla- 
tive right  of  secession  and  permanent  separation, 
were  all  found  by  him  in  these  resolutions — ^the 
third  especially,  which  was  read,  and  commented 
upon  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  lUves,  of  Tirginia, 
repulsed  that  interpretation  of  the  act  of  his 
State,  and  showed  that  an  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion was  all  that  was  intended ;  and  quoted  the 
message  of  Governor  Monroe  to  show  that  the 
judgment  of  the  federal  court,  under  one  of  the 
acts  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  was  carried 
into  effect  in  the  capital  of  Virginia  with  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  any  other  judgment. 
He  said: 

"  But,  sir,  the  proceedings  of  my  State,  on 
another  occasion  of  fiir  higher  ntportance,  have 
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been  so  frequently  referred  to,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  as  an  example  to  justify  the  present 
proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  that  I  may  be 
excused  for  saying  something  of  them.  What, 
then,  was  the  conduct  of  Yu^ginia,  in  the  me- 
morable era  of  '98  and  '99  ?  She  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  as '  pal- 
pable and  alarming  infractions  of  the  constitu- 
tion;' she  communicated  that  protest  to  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  and  earnestly  appealed 
to  them  to  unite  with  her  in  a  like  declaration, 
that  this  deliberate  and  solemn  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  should  have  its  proper  effect  on 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  procuring  a  revi- 
sion and  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  acts.  This 
was  'the  head  and  front  of  her  offending' — ^no 
more.  The  whole  object  of  the  proceedings  was. 
by  the  peaceful  force  of  public  opinion,  embodiea 
through  the  organ  of  the  State  legislatures,  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question,  not  to 
oppose  or  arrest  their  execution,  while  they  re- 
mained unrepealed.  That  this  was  the  true 
spirit  and  real  purpose  of  the  proceeding,  is 
abundantly  manifested  b^  the  whole  of  the  able 
debate  which  took  place  m  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  on  the  occasion.  All  the  speakers,  who 
advocated  the  resolutions  which  were  finaUv 
adopted,  distinctly  placed  them  on  that  legiti- 
mate, constitutional  ground.  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline,  the  distinguished  mover  and  able 
champion  of  the  resolutions.  He  said  '  the  ap- 
peal was  to  public  opinion ;  if  that  is  against 
us,  we  must  yield.'  The  same  sentiment  was 
avowed  and  maintained  by  every  friend  of  the 
resolutions,  throughout  the  debate. 

''But,  sir,  the  real  intentions  and  policy  of 
Viiginia  were  proved,  not  by  declarations  and 
speeches  merely,  but  by  facts.  If  there  ever 
was  a  law  odious  to  a  whole  people,  by  its 
daring  violation  of  the  fundamental  guaranties 
of  public  liberty,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  it  was  the  sedition  law  to  the 
jteople  of  Virginia.  Yet,  amid  all  this  indignant 
dissatisfaction,  after  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
legislature,  in  '98,  and  the  renewal  of  that  pro- 
test, in  '99,  this  most  odious  and  arbitrary  law 
was  peaceably  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
capital  of  the  State,  by  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  Callender,  who  was  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  daring  to  canvass  the  conduct  of 
our  public  men  (as  Lyon  and  Cooper  had  been 
elsewhere),  and  was  still  actually  imprisoned, 
when  the  legislature  assembled,  in  December, 
1800.  Notwithstanding  the  excited  sensibility 
of  the  public  mind,  no  popular  tumult,  no  legis- 
lative interference,  disturbed,  in  any  manner,  the 
full  and  peaceable  execution  of  the  law.  The 
Senate  will  excuse  me,  I  trust,  for  calling  their 
attention  to  a  most  forcible  commentary  on  the 
true  character  of  the  Virginia  proceedings  of  '98 
and  '99  (as  illustrated  in  this  transactioxi),  which 
was  contained  in  the  ofBcial  communication  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  to  the 


leeislatore,  at  its  assembling,  in  December,  180C 
Alter  referring  to  the  distiibution  -wliich  bad 
been  ordered  to  be  made  among  the  people,  of 
Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  report,  of  ^993  lie  saj? : 
'  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  that)  since  your  last  session,  the  sedrtks 
law,  one  of  the  acts  complained  o^  has  been  ear- 
riea  into  effect,  in  this  commonwealth,  by  the 
decision  of  a  federal  court.    I  notice  this  eveDi 
not  with  a  view  of  censuring  or  critieising  it 
The  transaction  has  gone  to  tlii  world,  end  t^ 
impartial  will  judge  of  it  as  it  deserves.     I  no- 
tice it  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  tk 
decision  was  executed  with  the  same  order  aad 
tranquil  submission,  on  the  part  of  the  peopk 
as  could  have  been  shown  by  them,  on  a  saaaki 
occasion,  to  any  the  most  necessary,  consdis- 
tional,  and  popular  acts  of  the  government.'  ^ 

Mr.  Webster,  in  denying  the  derivation  of  cc!- 
lification  and  secession  from  the  oonstitntitsi 
said: 

*'  The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  eruss 
which  must  be  preceded  by  its  own  destrocm. 
Secession,  therefore,  since  it  must  brii^  tbes 
consequences  with  it,  is  revolutionary.     Aad 
nullification  is  equally  revolutionary.     >Vhat  s 
revolution  ?    Why,  sir,  that  is  revolution  wbick 
overturns,  or  controls,  or  successfully  resists  tte 
existing  public  authority ;  that  which  arr^^ 
the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power;  that  lehsA 
introduces  a  new  paramount  authority  into  the 
rule  of  the  state.    No^  sir,  this  is  the  pTe6=e 
object  of  nullification,    it  attempts  to  supei^if 
the  supreme  legislative  authority.      It  azre^ 
the  arm  of  the  Executive  Magistrate.     It  iotE^ 
rupts  the  exercise  of  the  accustomed  jo<ficai 
power.    Under  the  name  of  an  ordinance^  it  d^ 
dares  null  and  void,  within  the  State,  all  tte 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.    Is  not  ths 
revolutionary  ?    Sir,  so  soon  as  this  ordimstx 
shall  be  carried  into  effect,  a  revolution  will  faaw 
commenced  in  South  Carolina.    She  will  love 
thrown  off  the  authority  to  which  her  citis»s 
have,  heretofore,  been  subject    She  will  biTe 
declared  her  own  opinions  and  her  own  will  to 
be  above  the  laws,  and  above  the  power  of  tboee 
who  are  intrusted  with  their  administntka 
If  she  makes  good  these  declarations,  ahe  is  le- 
volutionized.    As  to  her,  it  is  as  distinctly  ft 
change  of  the  supreme  power  as  the  Americui 
Revolution,  of  1776.    That  revolution  did  not 
subvert  government,  in  all  its  forms.    It  did  not 
subvert  local  laws  and  municipal  administri- 
tions.   It  only  threw  off  the  dominion  of  a  powv 
claiming  to  be  superior,  and  to  have  a  right,  ia 
many  important  respects,  to  exercise  le^i^txve 
authority.     Thinking  this  authority  to  hxn 
been  usurped  or  abu^  the  American  cdoides^ 
now  the  United  Stat^  bade  it  defiance,  ind 
freed  themselves  from  it^  by  means  of  a  rertior 
tion.    But  that  revolution  left  them  with  their 
own  municipal  laws  still,  and  the  forms  of  loeil 
government.    If  Carolina  now  shall  ^feetotOj 
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resist  the  laws  of  CoDgress — if  she  shall  be  her 
own  judge,  take  her  remedy  into  her  own  liands, 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  when  she  pleases. 
and  disobey  them  when  she  pleases — she  will 
relieTe  herself  from  a  paramount  power,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  did  the  American  colonies,  in  1776. 
In  other  words,  she  will  achieve,  as  to  herself^  a 
revolution." 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  show  what 
nullification  was,  as  reduced  to  practice  in  the 
ordinance,  and  other  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  said : 

"But  sir,  while  practical  nuUiflcation  in 
South  Carolina  would  be,  as  to  herself,  actual 
and  distinct  revolution,  its  necessary  tendencr 
must  also  be  to  spread  revolution,  and  to  break 
up  the  constitution,  as  to  all  the  other  States. 
It  strikes  a  deadly  olow  at  the  vital  principle  of 
the  whole  Union.  To  allow  State  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  Congress  to  be  rightftil  and  proper, 
to  admit  nullification  in  some  States,  and  yet 
not  expect  to  see  a  dismemberment  of  the  en- 
tire government,  appears  to  me  the  wildest  illu- 
sion and  tfie  most  extravagant  folly.  The  gen- 
tleman seems  not  conscious  of  the  direction  or 
the  rapidity  of  his  own  course.  The  current  of 
his  opinions  sweeps  him  along,  he  knows  not 
whither.  Jo  begin  with  nullification,  with  the 
avowed  intent,  nevertheless,  not  to  proceed  to 
secession,  dismemberment,  and  general  revolu- 
tion, is  as  if  one  were  to  take  the  plunge  of 
Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half- 
way down.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  rash  adventurer  must  go  to  the  bottom  or 
the  dark  abyss  below,  were  it  not  that  that 
abvss  has  no  discovered  bottom. 

*^  Nullification,  if  successful,  arrests  the  power 
pf  the  law,  absolves  citizens  from  their  duty, 
subverts  the  foundation  both  of  protection  and 
obedience,  dispenses  with  oaths  and  obligations 
of  allegiance,  and  elevates  another  authority  to 
supreme  command.  Is  not  this  revolution  ? 
And  it  raises  to  supreme  command  four-and- 
.twcbty  distinct  powers,  each  professing  to  be 
under  a  general  government,  and  yet  each  set- 
ting its  laws  at  defiance  at  pleasure.  Is  not 
this  anarchy,  as  well  as  revolution  ?  Sir,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  received 
as  a  whole,  and  for  the  whole  coimtry.  If  it 
cannot  stwd  altogether,  it  cannot  stand  in 
parts  ;  and,  if  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
every  where,  they  cannot  long  be  executed  any 
where.  The  gentleman  veiy  well  knows  that 
all  duties  and  imposts  must  be  imiform  through- 
out the  country.  He  knows  that  we  cannot 
have  one  rule  or  one  law  for  South  Carolina, 
and  another  fbr  other  States.  He  must  see, 
therefore,  and  does  see — every  man  sees — ^that 
the  only  alternative  is  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  or  their  execution 
in  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere.  And  this  re- 
peal is  demanded,  because  a  single  State  inter- 
poses her  Teto^  and  thmateos  resistance  1    The 


result  of  the  gentleman's  opinions,  or  rather  the 
very  text  of  tiis  doctrine,  is,  that  no  act  of  Con- 
gress can  bind  all  the  States,  the  constitutionally 
ty  of  which  is  not  admitted  by  all ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  single  State  is  bound,  minst  its 
own  dissent,  by  a  law  of  imposts.  This  was 
precisely  the  evil  experienced  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  for  remedy  of  which  this 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  leading  object 
in  establishing  this  government,  an  object  forced 
on  the  oountnr  by  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  Ihe  absolute  necessity  of  the  law,  was  to 
give  to  Congress  power  to  lay  and  ooUect  im- 
posts without  the  consent  of  particular  States. 
The  revolutionary  debt  remained  unpaid;  the 
national  treasury  was  bankrupt ;  the  country 
was  destitute  of  credit;  Congress  issued  its 
requisitions  on  the  States,  and  tbe  States  neg- 
lected them ;  there  was  no  power  of  coercion 
but  war;  Congress  could  not  lay  impost^  or 
other  taxes,  by  its  own  authority;  the  whole 
general  government,  therefore,  was  littie  more 
than  a  name.  The  articles  of  confederation,  as 
to  purposes  of  revenue  and  finance  were  nearly 
a  dead  letter.  The  country  sougnt  to  escape 
from  this  condition,  at  once  feeble  and  dismoe- 
ful,  by  constituting  a  government  which  should 
have  power  of  itseUT  to  lay  duties  and  taxes,  and 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfiu« ;  and  to  lay  these  duties  and  taxes 
in  all  the  States,  without  asking  the  consent 
of  the  State  eoverments.  This  was  the  very 
power  on  whidi  the  new  constitution  was  to  de- 
pend for  all  its  ability  to  do  good ;  and,  without 
It  it  can  be  no  government,  now  or  at  any  time. 
X  et,  sir,  it  is  precisely  against  this  power,  so 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  very  being  of 
the  government,  that  South  Carolina  directs  her 
ordinance.  She  attacks  the  government  in  its 
authority  to  raise  revenue,  the  very  mainspring 
<^the  whole  system ;  and,  if  she  succeed,  every 
movement  of  that  system  must  inevitably  cease. 
It  is  of  no  avail  that  she  decktes  that  she  does 
not  resist  the  law  as  a  revenue  law,  but  as  a 
law  for  protecting  manufactures.  It  is  a  reve- 
nue law ;  it  is  the  very  law  by  force  of  which 
the  revenue  is  collected ;  if  it  l>e  arrested  in  any 
State,  the  revenue  ceases  in  that  State ;  it  is,  in 
a  word,  the  sole  reliance  of  the  government  for 
the  means  of  maintaining  itself  and  performing 
its  duties." 

Mr.  Webster  condensed  into  four  brief  and 
pointed  propositions  his  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  our  federal  government,  as  being  a  Uniok 
in  contradistinction  to  a  League,  and  as  acting 
upon  INDIVIDUALS  lu  contradistiuction  to  States, 
and  as  being,  in  these  features  discriminated 
firom  the  old  confederation. 

^  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between 
the  people  of  the  several  States  in  then:  sove- 
reign  capacities ;    but  a  government   proper, 
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founded  on  tho  adoption  of  the  people,  and 
creating  direct  relations  between  itself  and  in- 
dividaals. 

^2,  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dis- 
Bolve  these  relations ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve 
them  but  revolution;  and  that,  consequently, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secession  without 
revolution. 

*'  3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  acts  of 
Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  trea- 
ties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable  of  assuming 
the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity,  Con- 
gress must  judge  o^  and  finally  interpret^  this 
supreme  law,  so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass 
acts  of  legislation ;  and,  in  cases  capable  of  as- 
suming, and  actually  assuming,  the  character  of 
a  suit,  the  Supremo  Court  of  tide  United  States 
is  tlxe  final  interpreter. 

"4  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate, 
annul,  or  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest 
its  operation  within  her  limits,  on  the  ground 
that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers 
of  the  general  govemmentL  and  on  the  equal 
rights  of  other  States ;  a  plain  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  proceeding  essentially  revo- 
lutionary in  its  chancter  and  tendency." 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  his  speech,  an  elabo- 
rate and  able  one,  in  which  he  appeared  in  the 
high  character  of  patriot  still  more  than  that  of 
orator,  in  which  he  intimated  that  some  other 
cause,  besides  the  alleged  one,  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  desire  for  secession.  He  was 
explicit  that  the  world  could  hardly  believe  in 
such  a  reason,  and  that  we  ourselves  who  hear 
and  see  aU  that  is  said  and  done,  could  not  be- 
lieve it.    He  concluded  thus : 

^Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this 
whole  controversy,  and  all  the  desperate  mea- 
sures which  its  support  requires,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  a  difference  of  opinion,  upon  a 
provision  of  the  constitution,  between  a  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  on  one  side, 
and  a  vast  minority  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  It  will  not  credit 
the  fact,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that, 
in  an  enlightened  age,  in  a  free,  popular  repub- 
lic, imder  a  government  where  the  people  gov- 
ern, as  they  must  always  govern,  under  such 
systems,  by  minorities,  at  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented nappiness,  without  practical  oppression, 
without  evils,  such  as  may  not  only  be  pretend- 
ed, but  felt  and  experienced ;  evils  not  slight  or 
temporary,  but  deep,  permanent,  and  intolerar 
ble ;  a  single  State  should  rush  into  conflict 
with  all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down  the 
power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to 
support  those  laws  by  her  military  power,  and 
thus  break  up  and  destroy  the  world's  last 
hope.    And  well  the  world  may  be  incredulous. 


We,  who  hear  and  see  it,  can  oarselres  har£j 
yet  believe  it.    Even  after  all  thai  had  preced- 
ed it,  this  ordinance  struck  the  oountxy  with 
amazement.    It  was  incredible  and  inconceiTft- 
ble,  that  South  Carolina  should  thus   plunse 
headlong  into  resistance  to  the  Iawb,  an  a  i2tt:r 
ter  of  opinion,  and  on  a  question  in  w^hich  the 
preponderance  of  opinion,  botli  of  tbe  presem 
day  and  of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhefanin^ 
ly  against  her.     The  ordinance  declares  ti^ 
Congress  has  exceeded  its  just  power,  hy  layc)^ 
duties  on  imports,  intended  fbr  the  protetkks: 
of  manufactures.    This  is  the  opinion  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  opink^ 
she  nullifies  the  laws.    Tet  has  the  rest  of  the 
country  no  right  to  its  opinions  also  7     Is  one 
State  to  sit  sole  arbitress  ?    She  maintains  t^ 
those  laws  are  plain,  deliberate,  and  palpal^ 
violations  of  the  constitution ;  that  sl^  has  t 
sovereign  ri^t  to  decide  this  matter ;  and,  that 
having  so  decided,  she  is  authorized  to  nesi»t 
their  execution,  bv  her  own  sovereign  pos^r ; 
and  she  declares  that  she  will  resist  it,  tbo^ 
such  resistance  should  shatter  the  XJnkm  i^ 
atoms.'' 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  had  beoi  etS 
more  explicit,  in  the  eiq^ression  of  the  bdic^ 
already  given  (in  the  extract  from  his  speed 
contained  in  this  work),  that  the  dieoonteat  s  . 
South  Carolina  had  a  root  deeper  than  that  d  I 
the  tariff;  and  General  Jackson  intimated  tk 
same  thing  in  his  message  to  the  two  Houses  ts 
the  South  Carolina  proceedings,  and  in  wiaA 
he  alluded  to  the  ambitious  and  personal  ke&ap 
which  might  be  involved  in  them.  Certainlf  H 
was  absolutely  incomprehensible  that  this  dx- 
trine  of  nullification  and  secession,  prefignied  m 
the  Roman  secession  to  the  sacred  mount,  and 
the  Jewish  disruption  of  the  twelve  tribes^  ehocki 
be  thus  enforced,  and  impressed,  for  that  cwse 
of  the  tariff  alone ;  when,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
intention  of  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  reduce  it,  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  bad 
provided  for  its  reduction,  satisfactorily  to  liish 
sel^  in  the  act  called  a  ^  compromise ; "  to  whici 
he  was  a  full  contracting  party.  It  was  impof- 
sible  to  believe  in  the  solenessof  that  rcafiOfi,i!i 
the  presence  of  circumstances  which  annulled  it; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  in  a  part  of  his  speed 
which  had  been  quoted,  seemed  to  refeal  » 
glimpse  of  two  others — slavery,  about  wLid 
there  was  at  that  time  no  agitation — and  the 
presidency,  to  which  patriotic  Southern  wm 
could  not  be  elected.  The  glimpse  exhibited  oC 
the  first  of  these  causes,  was  in  this  senteooe: 
'^  The  contest  (between  the  North  and  the 
South)  will  infactybe  a  contest  between  power 
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and  liberty,  and  such  he  coneidered  the  pre' 
sent ;  a  contest  in  which  the  toeaker  eection^ 
with  its  pectdiar  labors  productiane  and  sUur 
atioTiy  hoe  at  stake  all  that  is  dear  tofreemenJ^ 
Here  is  a  distinct  declaration  that  there  was 
then  a  contest  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  that  that  contest  was  between  power 
and  liberty,  in  which  the  freedom  and  the  slaye 
property  of  the  Sonth  were  at  stake.    This  de- 
claration at  the  tune  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion,  there  being  then  no  eign  of  a  slavery- 
agitation;   but  to  close  observers  it  was  an 
ominous  revelation  of  something  to  come,  and  an 
apparent  laying  an  anchor  to  windward  for  a 
new  agitation  on  a  new  subject^  after  the  tariff 
was  done  with.    The  second  intimation  which 
ho  gave  out,  and  which  referred  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  patriotic  men  of  the  South  from  the  presi- 
dency was  in  this  sentence:  ^  Every  Southern 
Dian,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and 
faithful  to  the  duties  which  Providence  has 
allotted  him,  itill  be  forever  excluded  from  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  this  government, 
which  will  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  have 
qyalifUd  themselves,  by  political  prostitution, 
for  admission  into  the  Magdalen  asylumJ'^ 
This  was  bitter ;  and  while  revealmg  his  own 
feelings  at  the  prospect  of  his  own  fiulure  for 
the  presidency  (which  from  the  brightness  of 
the  noon-day   sun  was  dimnmg  down  to  the 
obscurity  of  dark  night),  was,  at  the  same  time, 
unjust,  and  contradicted  by  all  history,  previous 
and  subsequent)  of  our  national  elections ;  and 
by  his  own  history  in  connection  with  them. 
The  North  had  supported  Southern  men  for 
President — a  long  succession  of  them — and  even 
twice  concurred  in  dropping  a  Northern  Presi- 
dent at  the  end  of  a  single  term,  and  taking  a 
Southern  in  his  place     He  himself  had  had 
signal  proofs  of  good  will  from  the  North  in  his 
two  elections  to  the  vice-presidency ;  in  which 
he  had  been  better  supported  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South,  getting  the  whole  party  vote  in 
the  former  while  losing  part  of  it  in  the  latter. 
It  was  evident  then,  that  the  protective,  tariff 
was  not  the  sole,  or  the  main  cause  of  the  South 
CaroUna  discontent ;  that  nullification  and  seces- 
sion were  to  continue,  though  their  ostensible 
cause  ceased ;  that  resistance  was  to  continue  on 
a  new  ground,  upon  the  same  principle,  until  a 
uew  and  impossible  point  was  attained.    This 
was  dechuned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  place,  on  the 


day  of  the  passage  of  the  "compromise'^  bilL 
and  on  hearing  that  the  'force  bill'*  had  finally 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  then 
stood  up,  and  spoke  thus : 

"  He  had  sud.  that  as  far  as  this  subject  was 
conceme(L  he  believed  that  peace  and  harmony 
would  follow.  But  there  is  another  connected 
with  it,  which  had  passed  this  House,  and  which 
had  Just  been  reported  as  having  passed  the  other, 
which  would  prevent  the  return  of  quiet.  He 
considered  the  measure  to  which  he  referred  as 
a  virtual  repeal  of  the  constitution ;  and,  in  fact, 
worse  than  a  positive  and  direct  repeal ;  as  it 
would  leave  the  majority  without  any  shackles 
on  its  power,  while  the  minority,  hoping  to  shel- 
4er  itself  under  its  protection,  and  having  still 
some  respect  left  for  the  instrument,  would  be 
trammelled  without  being  protected  by  its  pro- 
visions. It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise 
that  the  bill  will  be  a  practical  assertion  of  one 
theory  of  the  constitution  against  another^the 
theory  advocated  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
that  ours  is  a  consolidated  government,  in  which 
the  States  have  no  rights,  and  in  whick  in  fact, 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  com- 
munity as  the  counties  do  to  the  States ;  and 
agiunst  that  view  of  the  constitution  which  con- 
siders it  as  a  compact  formed  by  the  States  as 
separate  communities,  and  binding  between  the 
States,  and  not  between  the  individual  dtizr^^s. 
No  man  of  candor,  who  admitted  that  our  con- 
stitution is  a  compact,  and  was  formed  and  is 
binding  in  the  manner  he  had  iust  stated,  but 
must  acknowledge  that  this  bi&  utterly  over- 
throws and  prostrates  the  constitution;  and 
that  it  leaves  the  government  under  the  control 
of  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority. 

**  If  the  measure  be  acquiesced  in,  it  will  be 
the  termination  of  that  long  controversy  which 
began  in  the  convention,  and  which  has  been 
continued  under  various  fortunes  until  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  it  ought  not — it  will  not — it 
cannot  be  acquiesced  in — ^unless  the  South  is 
dead  to  the  sense  of  her  liberty,  and  blind  to 
those  dangers  which  surround  and  menace  them ; 
she  never  will  cease  resistance  until  the  act  is 
erased  from  the  statute  book.  To  suppose  that 
the  entire  power  of  the  Union  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  this  government,  and  that  all  the 
various  interests  in  this  widely  extended  country 
may  be  safely  placed  under  the  will  of  an  un- 
checked majority,  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and 
madness.  The  result  would  be  inevitable,  that 
power  would  be  exclusively  centered  in  the 
dominant  interest  north  of  this  river,  and  that 
all  the  south  of  it  would  be  held  as  subjected 
provinces^  to  bo  controlled  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  stronger  section.  Such  a  state  of 
thin^  could  not  endure ;  and  the  constitution 
and  liberty  of  the  countiy  would  fall  in  the  con- 
test^ permitted  to  continue. 

"He  trusted  that  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
but  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  every  whcre^ 
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as  well  in  the  North  as  in  the  South ;  that  those 
who  maintained  the  doctrines  of  '98,  and  the 
soTereignties  of  the  States ;  that  the  repuhlican 
party  throughout  the  country  would  rally  against 
this  attempt  to  establish,  by  law,  doctrines  which 
must  subvert  the  principles  on  which  free  insti- 
tutions could  be  maintained." 

Here  was  a  new  departure,  upon  a  new  point, 
as  violent  as  the  former  complaint,  looking  to 
the  same  remedy,  and  unfounded  and  impossible. 
This  force  bill,  which  was  a  repeal  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  a 
mere  revival  of  formerly  existing  statutes,  and 
could  have  no  operation,  if  resistance  to  the  tariff 
laws  ceased.  Tet,  nullification  and  secession 
were  to  proceed  until  it  was  erased  firam  tho 
statute  book ;  and  all  the  morbid  views  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
'98  and  '99,  were  to  hold  their  places  in  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's imagination,  and  dominate  his  conduct  in 
all  his  political  action,  until  this  statute  was 
erased.  But  it  is  due  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  followers,  to  say  that,  while  concurring  in 
his  complaints  against  the  federal  government, 
and  in  his  remedies,  they  dissented  from  his 
source  of  derivation  of  these  remedies.  He 
fonv'd  them  in  the  constitution,  shown  to  be 
there  by  the  '98-'99  Virginia  resolutions ;  the 
manly  sense  of  McDuffie,  and  some  others,  re- 
jected that  sophistry,  and  found  their  justifica- 
tion wholly  in  the  revolutionary  right  of  self- 
defence  from  intolerable  oppression. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

BSCRET  niSTOB Y  OF  THE  "  COMPBOMISE  "  OF  1888. 

Mb.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  were  early,  and 
long,  rival  aspirants  for  the  Presidency,  and  an- 
tagonistic leaders  in  opposite  political  systems; 
and  the  coalition  between  them  in  1833  was 
only  a  hollow  truce  (embittered  by  the  humilia- 
tions to  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  subjected  in  the 
protective  features  of  the  "  compromise  ")  and 
only  kept  alive  for  a  few  years  by  their  mutual 
interest  with  respect  to  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  A  rupture  was  foreseen  by  every 
observer ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  took  place,  and 
in  open  Senate,  and  in  a  way  to  give  the  key  to 
the  secret  motives  which  led  to  that  compromise. 


It  became  a  question  between  them  which  bad 
the  upper  hand  of  the  other — ^in  their  own  lan- 
guage— ^which  was  master  of  the  other— on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Calhoun  declared  that  he  had 
Mr.  Clay  down — ^had  him  on  his  back — ^was  his 
master.  Mr.  Clay  retorted :  He  my  master!  I 
would  not  own  him  for  the  meanest  of  my  slaves. 
Of  course,  there  were  calls  to  order  about  that 
time;  but  the  question  of  mastery,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  the  passage  of  the  act, 
were  still  p(»nts  of  contestation  between  them, 
and  came  up  for  altercation  in  other  forms.  Mr. 
Calhoun  claimed  a  controling  infiuence  for  the 
military  attitude  of  South  Carolina,  and  its  in- 
timidating efiect  upon  the  federal  government. 
Mr.  Clay  ridiculed  this  idea  of  intimidation,  and 
said  the  little  boys  that  muster  in  the  streets  with 
their  tiny  wooden  swords,  had  as  well  pretend 
to  terrify  the  grand  army  of  Bonaparte :  and 
afterwards  said  he  would  tell  how  it  happened, 
which  was  thus :  His  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
John  M.  Clayton),  said  to  him  one  day — these 
South  Carolinians  act  very  badly,  but  they  are 
good  fellows,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  let  Jackson  hang 
them.  This  was  after  Mr.  Clay  had  brought  in 
his  bill,  and  while  it  lingered  without  the  least 
apparent  chance  of  passing-^paralyzed  by  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  manufacturers :  and 
he  urged  Mr.  Clay  to  take  a  new  move  with  his 
bill — ^to  get  it  referred  to  a  committee — ^and  by 
them  got  into  a  shape  in  which  it  could  pass. 
Mr.  Clay  did  so— had  the  reference  made— and 
a  committee  appointed  suitable  for  the  measure 
— some  of  strong  will,  and  earnest  for  the  bilL 
and  some  of  gentle  temperament,  inclined  to  easy 
measures  on  hard  occasions.  They  were: 
Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Grundj, 
Rives. 

This  was  the  movement,  and  the  inducing 
cause  on  one  side:  now  for  the  cause  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Leteher,  a  representative  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  first  to  conceive  an  idea  of  some 
compromise  to  release  South  Carolina  from  her 
position ;  and  .communicated  it  to  Mr.  Clay ; 
who  received  it  at  first  coolly  and  doubtfully. 
Afterwards,  beginning  to  entertain  the  idea,  ke 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  repulsed  it 
entirely,  saying— **  It  would  be  yielding  great 
principles  to  faction;  and  that  the  time  had 
come  to  test  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
and  the  government."  After  that  he  was  no 
more  consulted.    Mr.  Clay  drew  up  his  bill,  and 
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sent  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun  through  Mr.  Letcher — 
he  and  Mr.  Calhoun  not  bemg  on  speaking  terms. 
Ho  objected  decidedly  to  parts  of  the  bill ;  and 
said,  if  Mr.  Claj  knew  his  reasons,  he  certainly 
would  yield  the  objectionable  parts.  Mr.  Letch- 
er undertook  to  arrange  an  interview; — which 
was  effected — to  take  place  in  Mr.  Clay's  roouL 
The  meeting  was  cold,  distant  and  civil.  Mr. 
Clay  rose,  bowed  to  his  visitor,  and  asked  him 
to  take  a  seat.  Mr.  Letcher,  to  relieve  the  em- 
barrassment, immediately  opened  the  business  of 
the  interview;  which  ended  without  results. 
Mr.  Clay  remained  inflexible,  saying  that  if  he 
gave  up  the  parts  of  the  bill  oljiected  to,  it  could 
not  be  passed;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
give  it  up  at  once.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Let- 
cher had  seen  the  President,  and  sounded  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  compromise:  the  President 
answered,  he  would  have  no  negotiation,  and 
would  execute  the  laws. '  This  was  told  by  Mr. 
Letcher  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  go  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Letcher  found  himself  required 
to  make  a  direct  communication  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnson,  senator  from  Louisiana, 
came  to  his  room  in  the  night,  after  he  had  gone  to 
bed — and  informed  him  of  what  he  had  just  learnt : 
—-which  was,  that  Qenend  Jackson  would  ad- 
mit of  no  further  delay,  and  was  determined  to 
take  at  onoe  a  decided  course  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
(an  arrest  and  trial  for  high  treason  being 
understood).  Mr.  Johnson  deemed  it  of  the 
utmost  moment  that  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be 
instantly  warned  of  his  danger;  and  urged  Mr. 
Letcher  to  go  and  apprise  him.  He  went — ^found 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  bed — ^was  admitted  to  him — ^in- 
formed him.  "He  was  evidently  disturbed." 
Mr.  Letcher  and  Mr.  Clay  were  inconstant  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Clayton. 

After  the  committee  had  been  appointed,  Mr. 
Clayton  assembled  the  manufacturers,  for  with- 
out their  consent  nothing  could  be  done;  and 
in  the  meeting  with  them  it  was  resolved  to 
pass  the  bill,  provided  the  Southern  senators, 
including  the  nullifiers.  should  vote  both  for  the 
amendments  which  should  be  proposed,  and  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  itself— the  amendments  be- 
ing the  same  afterwards  ofiTered  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  especially  the  home  valuation 
feature.  When  these  amendments,  thus  agreed 
upon  by  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  were  proposed  in 
the  committee,  they  were  voted  down ;  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  thing,  the  bill  was 


carried  back  to  the  senate  without  alteration. 
But  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  give  up.  Moved  by  a 
feeling  of  concern  for  those  who  were  in  peril, 
and  for  the  state  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  protective  system  of  which  he  was 
the  decided  advocate,  he  determined  to  hare  the 
same  amendments,  so  agreed  upon  by  the  friends 
of  the  tariff  and  rejected  by  the  committee, 
offered  in  the  Senate ;  and,  to  help  Mr.  Clay  with 
the  manufacturers,  he  put  them  into  his  hands 
to  be  so  offered — notifying  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Clay  that  unless  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  and  that  by  the  Southern  vote,  every 
nullifier  indusiyely,  that  the  bill  should  not 
pass — ^that  he  himsdf  would  move  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  His  reasons  for  making  the  nul- 
hfication  vote  a  sine  qua  mm  both  on  the 
amendments  and  on  the  bill,  and  for  them  all, 
separately  and  oollectiTely,  was  to  cut  them  off 
from  pleading  their  unconstitutionality  after  they 
were  passed ;  and  to  make  the  authors  of  dis- 
turbance and  armed  resistance,  after  resistance, 
parties  upon  the  record  to  the  measures,  and 
every  part  of  the  measures,  which  were  to  pacify 
them.  Unless  these  leaders  were  thus  bound, 
he  looked  upon  any  pacification  as  a  hollow  truce, 
to  be  succeeded  by  some  new  disturbance  in  a 
short  time;  and  therefore  he  was  peremptory 
with  both  Mn.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  denounc- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  bill  if  his  terms  were  not 
complied  with ;  and  letting  them  know  that  he 
had  friends  enough  bound  to  his  support  They 
wished  to  know  the  names  of  the  senatore  who 
were  to  stand  by  him  in  this  extreme  course — 
which  he  refused  to  give ;  no  doubt  restrained  * 
by  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  there  being  many 
men  of  gentle  temperaments  who  are  unwilling 
to  commit  themselyes  to  a  measure  until  they 
see  its  issue,  that  the  eclat  of  success  may  con- 
secrate what  the  gloom  of  defeat  would  damn. 
Being  inexorable  in  his  claims,  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  agreed  to  the  amendments,  uid  al) 
voted  for  them,  one  by  one,  as  Mr.  Clay  offered 
them,  until  it  came  to  the  last — ^that  revolting 
measure  of  the  home  valuation.  As  soon  as  it 
was  proposed,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  met 
it  with  violent  opposition,  declaring  it  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  their  votes  for  the  bill  if  put  into  it.  It  was 
then  late  in  the  day,  itfid  the  last  day  but  one 
of  the  session,  and  Mr.  Clayton  found  himself 
in  the  predicament  which  required  the  exeoo- 
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tion  of  lu8  threat    He  executed  it,  and  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  with  the  declaration  that 
it  was  to  lie  there.    Mr.  Clay  went  to  him  and 
besought  him  to  withdraw  the  motion ;  but  in 
vain.    He  remained  inflexible ;  and  the  bill  then 
appeared  to  be  dead.    In  this  extremity,  the 
Calhoun  wing  retired  to  the  colonnade  behind 
the  Vice-President's  chair,  and  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation among  themselves :  and  presently  Mr. 
Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  came  out,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Clayton  and  asked  him  to  withdraw  his  motion 
to  ^ve  him  time  to  consider  the  amendment 
Seeing  this  sign  of  yielding,  Mr.  Clayton  with- 
drew his  motion — ^to  be  renewed  if  the  amend- 
ment was  not  voted  for.    A  friend  of  the  parties 
immediately  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was 
carried;  and  that  night's  reflections  brought 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amendment 
must  be  passed ;  but  still  with  the  belief^  that, 
there  being  enough  to  pass  it  without  him,  Mr. 
Calhoun  should  be  spared  the  humiliation  of 
appearing  on  the  record  in  its  favor.    This  was 
told  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible— ^that  Mr.  Calhoun's  vote  was  indis- 
pensable, as  nothing  would  be  considered  secured 
by  the  passage  of  the  biU  unless  his  vote  appeared 
for  every  amendment  separately,  and  for  the 
whole  bill  collectively.    When  the  Senate  met, 
and  the  bill  was  taken  up,  it  was  still  unknown 
what  he  would  do ;  but  his  friends  fell  in,  one 
after  the  other,  yielding  their  objections  upon 
different  grounds,  and  giving  then*  assent  to  this 
most  flagrant  instance  (and  that  a  new  one),  of 
that  protective  legislation,  against  which  they 
•  were  then  nusii^  troops  in  South  Carolina !  and 
litniting  a  day,  and  that  a  short  one,  on  which 
she  was  to  be,  ipso  factOy  a  seceder  from  the 
Union.    Mr.  Calhoun  remained  to  the  last,  and 
only  rose  when  the  vote  was  ready  to  be  taken, 
and  pre&oed  a  few  remarks  with  the  very  notable 
declaration  that  he  had  then  to  "determine" 
which  way  he  would  vote.    He  then  declared 
in  &vor  of  the  amendment,  but  upon  conditions 
which  he  desired  the  reporters  to  note;  and 
which  being  futile  in  themselves,  only  showed 
the  desperation  of  his  condition,  and  the  state 
of  unpossibility  to  which  he  was  reduced.    Sev- 
eral senators  let  him  know  immediately  the 
futility  of  his  conditions ;  and  without  saying 
more,  he  voted  on  ayes  and  noes  for  the  amend- 
ment ;  and  afterwards  for  the  whole  bill.    And 
this  concluding  scene  appears  quite  correctly 


reported  in  the  authentic  debat43s.     And  thus 
the  question  of  mastery  in  this  ftmons  "  com- 
promise," mooted  in  the  Senate  bj  Mr.  Clay  aaJ 
Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  problem  between  themselTes. 
is  shown  by  the  inside  view  of  this  bit  of  historj. 
to  belong  to  neither  of  them,  but  to  Mr.  Jchn 
M.  Clayton,  under  the  instrumentality  of  G«a 
Jackson,  who,  in  the  presidential  election,  had 
unhorsed  Mr.  Clay  and  all  his  systems  ;  and,  ic 
his  determination  to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr 
Calhoun,  had  left  him  without  remedy,  except 
in  the  resource  of  this  ^compromise."     Upcsi 
the  outside  history  of  this  measure  whidi  I  baxc 
compiled,  like  a  chronicler,  fVom  the  dooankentaiT 
materials,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  appear  ss 
master  spirits,  appeasing  the  storm  whk^  tbej 
had  raised ;  on  the  inside  view  they  appear  is 
subaltern  agents  dominated  by  the  necessities 
of  their  condition,  and  providing  for  themselTn 
instead  of  their  countiy — ^Mr.  Clay,  in  saTiiif 
the  protective  policy,  and  preserving  the  suppoit 
of  the  manufacturers ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  sir- 
ing himself  from  the  perils  of  his  oondition :  and 
both,  in  leaving  themselves  at  liberty  to  act  to- 
gether in  future  against  General  Jackson  a&d 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 


CHAPTER    LXXXYI. 

OOMPBOMISE  LEOISUITION;  AND  THE  ACT,  90 
CALLED,  OF  188& 

This  is  a  species  of  legislation  wfaidi  wean  % 
misnomer — which  has  no  foundation  in  the  etn- 
stitution — and  which  generally  begets  more  ism- 
chief  than  it  assumes  to  prevent;  and  whidi, 
nevertheless,  is  veiy  popular— the  name,  thoq^ 
fictitious,  being  generally  accepted  for  the  redh 
ty.  There  are  compromises  in  the  constitution, 
founded  upon  what  gives  them  validity,  namdjr, 
mutual  consent ;  and  they  are  sacred.  All  oooh 
promises  are  agreements,  made  voluntarily  \fj 
independent  parties— not  imposed  by  one  upoa 
another.  They  may  be  made  by  compact-Hiot 
by  votes.  The  majority  cannot  subject  the  mi- 
nority to  its  will,  except  in  the  present  decision 
— cannot  bind  future  Congresses — cannot  diim 
any  sanctity  for  their  acts  beyond  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tbcy 
originate,  and  winch  address  themselves  to  tk 
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moral  sense  of  their  Buooessors,  and  to  reasons 
of  justice  or  policy  which  should  exempt  an  act 
from  the  inherent  &te  of  all  legislation.    The 
act  of  1820,  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  is 
ono  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligible  of 
this  species  of  legislation.    It  composed  a  nar 
tlonal  controyersj,  and  upon  a  consideration. 
It  divided  a  great  proyinoe,  and  about  equal- 
ly, between  slaveholding  and  non^lareholding 
States.    It  admitted  a  State  into  the  Union; 
and  that  State  accepted  that  admission  upon  the 
condition  of  fidelity  to  that  compromise.    And 
being  founded  in  the  material  operation  of  a  Line 
drawn  upon  the  earth  under  an  astronomical 
law,  subject  to  no  change  and  open  to  aU  obser- 
vation, visible  and  tangible,  it  became  an  object 
susceptible  of  certainty,  both  in  its  breadi  and 
in  its  observance.    That  act  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, especially  from  the  party  which  imposed 
it  upon  the  other ;  and  has  been  respected ;  for 
it  has  remamed  inviolate  for  thirty  years — 
neither  side  attempting  to  break  or  abolish  it — 
each  having  the  advantage  of  it — ^and  receiving 
all  the  while,  like  the  first  mo^tta  ckarta,  many 
confirmations  from  successive  Congresses,  and 
from  State  legislatures. 

The  act  of  1833,  called  a  ^compromise,''  was 
a  breach  of  all  the  rules,  and  all  the  principles 
of  legislation — concocted  out  of  doors,  managed 
by  politicians  dominated  by  an  outside  ri^rest 
^kept  a  secret — ^passed  by  a  majority  pledged 
to  its  support,  and  pledged  against  any  amend- 
ment except  from  its  managers; — and  issuing 
from  the  conjunction  of  rival  politicians  who 
had  lately,  and  long,  been  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  legislative  as  well  as  political  antago- 
nism. It  comprised  every  title  necessary  to 
«tamp  a  vicious  and  reprehensible  act — bad  in 
the  matter — ^foul  in  the  manner — ^full  of  abuse— 
<nd  carried  through  upon  the  terrors  of  some, 
the  interests  of  others,  the  political  calculations 
of  many,  and  the  dupery  of  more ;  and  all  upon 
a  plea  which  was  an  outrage  upor  representa- 
tive  government — ^upon  the  actual  government 
--and  upon  the  people  of  the  States.  That  plea 
was,  that  the  elections  (presidential  and  con- 
gressional), had  decided  the  fate  of  the  protec- 
tive system — ^had  condemned  it — ^had  sentenced 
it  to  death — and  charged  a  new  Congress  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  that 
new  Congress,  withdrawn  from  it  before  it  met 


— ^and  laid  away  for  nine  years  and  a  half  under 
the  sanction  of  a,  so  called,  compromise — ^intan- 
gible to  the  people— safe  in  its  existence  during 
aU  that  time ;  and  trusting  to  the  chiq>ter  of  ac- 
cidents, and  the  skill  of  management,  for  its 
complete  restoration  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
This  was  an  outrage  upon  popular  representa- 
tion— an  estoppel  upon  the  popular  will — ^the 
arrest  of  a  judgment  which  the  people  had  given 
— ^the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  ensuing  Con- 
gresses. It  was  the  conception  of  some  rival 
politicians  who  had  lately  distracted  the  coun- 
try by  their  contention,  and  now  imdertook  to 
compose  it  by  their  conjunction;  and  having 
failed  in  the  game  of  agitation,  threw  it  up  for 
the  game  of  pacification ;  and,  in  this  new  char- 
acter, undertook  to  settle  and  regah.i»  the  af- 
fairs of  their  country  for  a  term  only  half  a  year 
less  than  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and 
long  enough  to  cover  two  presidentip.1  elections. 
This  was  a  bold  pretension.  Rome  had  existed 
above  five  bundled  years,  and  citizens  had  b»- 
coma  masters  of  armies,  and  the  people  humbled 
to  the  cry  of  panem  et  ctrc69tfef— bread  and 
the  circus— before  two  or  thr^  rivals  could  go 
together  in  a  comer,  and  arrange  the  afiurs  of 
the  republic  for  five  years :  now  this  was  done 
among  us  for  double  that  time,  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  our  age,  and  by  citizens  neither 
of  whom  had  headed,  though  one  had  raised,  an 
army.  And  now  how  could  this  bo  eficcted, 
and  in  a  countiy  so  vast  and  intelligent?  I 
answer :  The  inside  view  which  I  have  given  of 
the  transaction  explains  it  It  was  an  operation 
upon  the  best,  as  well  as  upon  the  worst  feelings 
of  our  nature— upon  the  patriotic  alarms  of 
many,  the  political  calculations  of  others,  the 
interested  schemes  of  more,  and  the  proclivity 
of  multitudes  to  be  deceivedf  Some  political 
rivals  finding  tariff  no  longer  available  for  po- 
litical elevation,  either  in  its  attack  or  defence ; 
and,  from  a  ladder  to  dimb  on,  become  a  stum- 
bling-block to  fall  over,  and  a  pit  to  fall  into, 
agree  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  term  of  two  presi- 
dential elections ;  upon  the  pretext  of  quieting 
the  country  which  they  had  been  disturbing; 
but  in  reality  to  get  the  crippled  hobby  out  of 
the  way,  and  act  in  concert  against  an  old  foe 
in  power,  and  a  new  adversary,  lately  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  off,  but  now  appearing  high 
in  the  political  firmament,  and  verging  to  its  ze- 
nith.   That  new  adversary  was  Mr.  Van  Boren, 
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juBt  elected  Vice-President,  and  in  the  line  of 
old  precedents  for  the  presidency ;  and  the  main 
object  to  be  able  to  work  against  him,  and  for 
themselves,  with  preservation  to  the  tariff  and 
extrication  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  masses  were 
alarmed  at  the  cry  of  dril  war,  concerted  and 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  alarm ;  and  therefore 
ready  to  hail  any  scheme  of  deliverance  from 
that  calamity.  The  manufacturers  saw  their 
advantage  in  saving  their  high  protecting  duties 
from  immediate  reduction.  The  Mends  of  Mr. 
Clay  believed  that  the  title  of  pacificator,  which 
he  was  to  earn,  would  win  for  him  a  return  of 
the  glory  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends  saw,  for  him,  in  any  arrange- 
ment, a  release  from  his  untenable  and  perilous 
position.  Members  of  gentle  temperaments  in 
both  Houses,  saw  relief  in  middle  courses,  and 
felt  safety  in  the  very  word  "compromise,"  no 
matter  how  fictitious  and  fallacious.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  saw  his  advantage  at  getting 
the  tariff  out  of  his  way  also ;  and  General 
Jackson  felt  a  positive  relief  in  being  spared 
the  dire  necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws  by  the 
sword  and  by  crijpinal  prosecutions.  All  these 
parties  tmited  to  pass  the  act;  and  after  it  was 
passed,  to  praise  it ;  and  so  it  passed  easily,  and 
was  ushered  into  life  in  the  midst  of  thundering 
applause.  Only  a  few  of  the  well-known  sena- 
tors voted  against  it — ^Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Dick- 
erson.  General  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Benton. 

My  objections  to  this  bill,  and  its  mode  of 
being  passed,  were  deep  and  abiding,  and  went 
far  beyond  its  own  obnoxious  provisions,  and  all 
the  transient  and  temporary  considerations  con- 
nected with  it  As  a  friend  to  popular  repre- 
sentative government,  I  could  not  see,  without 
insurmountable  repugnance,  two  citizens  set 
themselves  up  for  a  power  in  the  State,  and 
undertake  to  regulate,  by  their  private  agree- 
ment (to  be  invested  with  the  forms  of  law), 
the  public  afiairs  for  years  to  come.  I  admit  no 
man  to  stand  for  a  power  in  our  country,  and  to 
assume  to  be  able  to  save  the  Union.  Its  safety 
does  not  depend  upon  the  bargains  of  any  two 
men.  Its  safety  is  in  its  own  constitution — ^in 
its  laws — and  in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
and  all  that  is  wanted  in  public  men  is  to  ad- 
minister the  constitution  in  its  integrity,  and  to 
enforce  the  laws  without  fear  or  affection.  A 
compromise  made  with  a  State  in  aims,  is  a 
capitulation  to  thatState;  and  in  this  light, Mr. 


Calhoun  constantly  presented  the  act  of  1833 ; 
and  if  it  had  emanated  from  the  government,  he 
would  have  been  right  in  his  fact,  and  in  his 
inductions;  and  all  discontented  States  would 
have  been  justified,  so  &r  as  successful  precedent 
was  concerned,  in  all  future  interpositions  of  its 
Jiat  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment But  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  govern- 
ment It  (the  government)  was  proceeding 
wisely,  justly,  constitutionally  in  settling  with 
South  Carolina,  by  removing  the  cause  of  her 
real  grievance,  and  by  enforcing  the  laws  against 
their  violators.  It  (the  constituted  government) 
was  proceeding  regularly  in  this  way,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  successfbl  issue  at  the  actual  ses- 
sion, and  a  certainty  of  it  at  the  next  one,  when 
the  whole  subject  was  taken  out  of  its  haiods  by 
an  arrangement  between  a  few  members.  TIn 
injury  was  great  then,  and  of  permanent  evil 
example.  It  remitted  the  government  to  the 
condition  of  the  old  confederation,  acting  upon 
sovereignties  instead  of  individuals.  It  violated 
the  feature  of  our  Union  which  discriminated  it 
fit>mall  confederacies  which  ever  existed,  and 
which  was  wisely  and  patriotically  put  into  the 
constitution  to  save  it  from  the  fate  which  had 
attended  all  confederacies,  ancient  and  modem. 
All  these  previous  confederacies  in  their  genera], 
or  collective  capacity,  acted  upon  communities, 
and  met  organized  resistance  as  often  as  they 
decreed  any  thing  disagreeable  to  one  of  its  strong 
members.  This  opposition  could  only  be  sub- 
dued by  force ;  and  the  application  of  force  has 
always  brought  on  civil  war ;  which  has  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  confederacy.  The 
fhimers  of  our  constitutional  Union  knew  all 
this,  and  had  seen  the  danger  of  it  in  history, 
and  felt  the  danger  of  it  in  our  confederation ; 
and  therefore  established  a  Union  instead  of  a 
League — ^to  be  sovereign  and  independent  within 
its  sphere,  acting  upon  persons  through  its  own 
laws  and  courts,  instead  of  acting  on  communi- 
ties through  persuasion  or  force.  It  was  the 
crowning  wisdom  of  the  new  constitution ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  compromise  legislation,  was  to 
destroy  that  great  feature  of  our  Union — to  bring 
the  general  and  State  governments  into  conflict 
— and  to  substitute  a  soveiiBign  State  for  an  of- 
fending individual  as  often  as  a  State  dboae  to 
make  the  cause  of  that  individual  her  own.  A 
State  cannot  commit  treason,  but  a  citizen  can, 
and  that  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
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and  BO,  if  ft  citizen  commits  treason  against  the 
United  States  he  may  (if  this  interposition  be 
admitted),  be  shielded  bj  a  State.  Our  whole 
frame  of  government  is  unhinged  when  the 
federal  government  shiils  from  its  foundation, 
and  goes  to  acting  upon  States  instead  of  indi- 
Tiduflls;  and,  therefore,  the  "compromise,"  as 
it  was  called,  with  South  GaroUna  in  1833  was 
in  violation  of  the  great  Union  principle  of  our 
government — remitting  it  to  the  imbecility  of 
the  old  confederation,  giving  inducement  of  the 
Nashville  convention  of  the  present  year  (1 850) ; 
and  w^ich  has  only  to  be  followed  up  to  see  the 
States  of  this  Union,  like  those  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  issuing  their  pronundamientos  at 
every  discontent;  and  bringing  the  general 
government  to  a  fi^t,  or  a  capitulation,  as 
often  as  they  please. 

I  omit  all  consideration  of  the  minor  vices  of 
the  act — great  and  fli^rant  in  themselves,  but 
subordinate  in  comparison  to  the  mischiefe  done 
to  the  frame  of  our  government  At  any  other 
time  these  vices  of  matter,  and  manner,  would 
have  been  (arushing  to  a  bilL  No  bill  containing 
a  tithe  of  the  vices,  crowded  into  this  one,  could 
ever  have  got  through  Congress  before.  The 
overthrow  of  the  old  revenue  principle,  that 
duties  were  to  be  levied  on  luxuries,  and  not  on 
necessaries — ^substitution  of  universal  eid  valo- 
rems  to  the  exclusion  of  all  specific  duties — ^the 
substitution  of  the  home  for  the  foreign  valuation 
— the  abolition  of  all  discrimination  upon  articles 
in  the  imposition  of  duties — the  preposterous 
stipulation  against  protection,  while  giving  pro- 
tection, and  even  in  new  and  unheard  of  forms ; 
all  these  were  flagrant  vices  of  the  bill,  no  one 
of  which  could  ever  have  been  carried  through 
in  a  bill  before ;  and  which  perished  in  this  one 
before  they  arrived  at  their  period  of  operation. 
The  year  1842  was  to  have  been  the  jubilee  of 
all  these  inventions,  and  set  them  all  off  in  their 
career  of  usefulness ;  but  that  year  saw  all  these 
fine  anticipations  fidl !  saw  the  high  protective 
policy  re-established,  more  burthensome  than 
ever :  but  of  this  hereafter.  Then  the  vices  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  being  a  political,  not  a 
legislative  action— dominated  by  an  outside  in- 
terest of  manufacturers — and  openly  carried  in 
the  Senate  by  a  douceur  to  some  men,  not  in 
<' Kendal  Green,"  but  Kendal  cotton.  Yet  it 
was  received  by  the  country  as  a  delivei'ance, 
and  the  ostensible  authors  of  it  greeted  as  public 


benefactors ;  and  their  work  declared  by  legis- 
latures to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  every 
citizen  doomed  to  political  outlawry  that  did  not 
give  in  his  adhesion,  and  bind  himself  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  act  I  was  one  of  those  who 
refused  this  adhesion — ^who  continued  to  speak 
of  the  act  as  I  thought — and  who,  in  a  few  years, 
saw  it  sink  into  neglect  and  oblivion— die  with- 
out the  solace  of  pity  or  sorrow — and  go  into 
the  grave  without  mourners  or  witnesses,  or  a 
stone  to  mark  the  place  of  its  interment 


CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

TIRGINIA  BE80LUTI0NS  OF  *9S-*W-DI8ABUSSD  OF 
THSIB  SOUTH  CABOLINA  Iin'£BPB£TATION-l 
UPON  THEIB  OWN  WOED3-8.  UPON  CONTEM 
P0KANK0U8  INTEEPRETATION. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate,  in  1830,  on  Mr.  Foot's 
resolutions,  has  been  regarded  as  the  dawn  of 
those  ideas  which,  three  years  later,  under  the 
name  of  ^nullification,"  but  with  the  character 
and  bearing  the  seeds  of  disorganization  and 
dvil  war,  agitated  and  endangered  the  Union. 
In  that  debate,  Mr.  Hayne,  as  heretofore  stated, 
quoted  the  third  clause  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  as  the  extent  of  the  doctrines  he 
intended  to  avow.  Though  Mr.  Webster,  at  the 
time,  gave  a  different  and  more  portentous  in- 
terpretation to  Mr.  Hayne's  course  of  argument, 
I  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hayne  purposed  to  use 
those  resolutions  to  any  other  effect  than  that 
intended  by  their  authors  and  adopters;  and 
they,  I  well  knew,  never  supposed  any  right  in 
a  State  of  the  Union,  of  its  own  motion,  to  annul 
an  act  of  Congress,  or  resist  its  operation.  Soon 
alter  the  discussion  of  1830,  however,  nullifica- 
tion assumed  its  name,  with  a  clear  annunciation 
of  its  purpose,  namely,  to  maintain  an  inherent 
right  in  a  State  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  federal 
government,  and  resist  their  operation,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  State  might  judge  an  act  of 
Congress  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 
And  to  support  this  disorganizing  doctrine,  tho 
resolutions  of  1798,  were  boldly  and  persever- 
ingly  appealed  to,  and  attempted  to  be  wrested 
firom  their  real  intent  Nor  is  this  effort  yet 
abandoned;  nor  can  we  expect  it  to  be  whilst 
nullification  still  exists,  either  avowed  or  covert 
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The  illustriouB  anthonlup  of  the  Resolutions  of 
1708 }  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  legis- 
lators who  adopted  them ;  their  general  accept- 
ance \>y  the  republican  party ;  the  influence 
they  exercised,  not  only  on  questions  of  the  day, 
but  on  the  &te  of  parties,  and  in  shaping  the 
gOTemment  itself  all  combine  to  give  them  im- 
portance, and  a  high  place  in  public  esteem ;  and 
would  go  &r  to  persuade  the  country  that  nulli- 
fication was  right,  if  they  were  nulMcatbn.  In 
connection,  therefore,  with  the  period  and  erents 
in  which  nullification  had  its  rise,  the  necessity 
is  imposed  of  an  examination  into  the  scope  and 
objects  of  those  resolutions ;  and  the  same  rea- 
sons that  haye  made,  and  make,  the  partisans 
of  nullification  so  uigent  to  identify  their  fid- 
lades  with  the  resolutions,  must  make  every 
patriot  solicitous  for  the  vindication  of  them  and 
their  author  and  adopters  fh)m  any  sudi  affinity. 
Fortunately,  the  material  is  at  hand,  and 
abundant.  The  resolutions  are  Tindicated  on 
their  text  alone ;  and  contemporaneous  anthen* 
tic  interpretation,  and  the  reiterated,  earnest — 
even  indignant^-disclaimers  of  the  illustrioufl 
author  himself  utterly  repudiate  the  intent 
that  nullification  attempts  to  impute  to  them. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  treat  them  in  these  three 
aspects: 

I.  Vindicated  on  their  text* 

The  clause  of  the  resolutions,  chiefly  relied  on 
as  countenancing  nullification,  is  the  third  reso- 
lution of  the  series,  and  is  as  follows : 

^  That  this  assembler  doth  explicitly  and  per- 
emptorily declare  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  as  resulting  firom  the  com- 
pact^ to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited 
by  tne  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instru- 
ment constitutmg  that  compact ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  ex- 
ercise of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States,  who  are  the  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them." 

The  right  and  duty  of  interposition  is  cer- 
tainly here  claimed  for  the  States,  in  case  of  a 
"deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  assumption 
of  powers,  by  the  federal  government;''  but, 
looking  alone  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it  is  an 
unreasonable  inference,  that  forcible  or  nullify- 
ing mterposition  is  meant    The  word  does  not 


import  resistance,  but  rather  the  contzary  ;  aad 
can  only  be  understood  in  a  hcistile  sense,  Tfaes 
the  connection  in  which  it  is  used  neoessariiv 
implies  force.  Such  is  not  the  case  In  this  reso- 
lution ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  sappoee  thas, 
if  its  authors  had  intended  to  assert  a  pcinc^ 
of  such  transcendent  importance,  as  that  the 
States  were  severally  possessed  of  the  right  to 
annul  an  act  of  Congress,  and  resist  its  ezen- 
tion,  they  would  not  have  used  words  to  dedsv 
that  meaning  explicitly,  or,  that  they  would  is- 
timate  covertly  a  doctrine  they  dared  not  avov; 

The  constitution  itself  suggests  several  moiks 
of  interposition,  competent  for  either  the  States 
or  the  people.    It  provides  for  the  electioB  (br 
a  mixed  system,  popular  and  State),  at  brief  ie- 
tervals,  of  all  the  functionaries  of  the  fedenl 
government ;  and  hence,  the  interpositioa  of  the 
will  of  the  States  and  people  to  effect  a  dnc^ 
of  rulers ;  hence,  of  policy.    It  provides  thit 
fireedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  shall  not  be 
abridged,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  provisioD  tbit 
those  powerful  means  be  perpetualij  interposed 
to  affect  the  public  conscience  and  sentiment* 
to  counsel  and  alarm  the  public  servants ;  to 
influence  public  policy — ^to  restrain  and  remed]r 
government  abuses.     It  recognizes  the  rigkt 
and  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  abridged,  of  the 
people  "  to  assemble  and  petition  the  govenh 
ment  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  ^  hence,  ooo- 
templating  that  there  may  be  grievanoes  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  suggesting  a  meaoe 
of  meeting  and  overcoming  them.    Finally,  it 
provides  that,  on  the  application  of  a  des^nated 
proportion  of  the  States,  Congress  shall  canses 
convention  to  be  called,  to  provide,  in  the  oos- 
stitution  itself  should  it  be  judged  necessary, 
additional  securities  to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  additional  restraints  on  the  goveni- 
ment 

To  act  on  the  sentiments  of  the  anutnr, 
then ;  to  bring  to  their  aid  the  potent  eogiDes 
of  the  press  and  public  harangues  ;  to  mote 
the  people  to  petition  and  remonstrance  against 
the  obnoxious  measures ;  to  draw  the  attentioQ 
of  other  States  to  the  abuses  complained  of,iDd 
to  the  latitudinous  construction  the  federal  au- 
thorities were  giving  to  their  powers ;  and  thus 
bring  those  States,  in  like  manner,  to  act  <» 
their  senators  and  representatives,  and  on  Uie 
public  voice,  so  as  to  produce  an  inimediatB 
remedy,  or  to  co-operate  in  calling  a  oonveiition 
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to  proyide  farther  Becuritie8-*one  or  both ;  these 
alone  are  the  modes  of  "  interpositton  "  the  Vir- 
fpnisk  resolutions  of  1798  contemplated ;  all  they 
professed;  all  they  attempted;  all  that  the  re- 
solations,  or  their  history,  warrant  to  be  im- 
puted to  them.  These  modes  of  interposition 
are  all  consistent  with  peace  and  order ;  with 
obedience  to  the  laws,  aad  respect  to  the  law- 
ful authorities;  the  very  means^  as  was  well 
argued  by  the  supporters  of  the  resolutions, 
to  prevent  dvil  strife,  insubordination,  or  rsTO- 
lution ;  in  all  respects,  the  antipodes  of  nulli- 
fication. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  on  the  force  of  the 
words  of  the  resolutions:  The  right  and  duty 
of  ^  the  States"  to  mterpose,  certainly  does  not 
mean  the  right  of  ^'a  State"  to  nullify  and  set  at 
nought.    The  States — ^less  than  the  whole  num- 
ber— ^have  a  right  to  interpose,  secured,  as  al- 
ready shown,  in  the  constitution;  and  this,  not 
only  persnasirely,  but  peremptorily;  to  compel 
the  action  they  may  desire ;  and  it  is  demon- 
strable, that  it  was  this  constitutional  provision 
that  the  Virginia  legislature  had  in  mind,  as  a 
last  resort    The  resolutions  do  not  speak  any 
where  of  the  right  of  a  State ;  but  use  the  plural 
number.  States.    Virginia  exercises  the  right 
that  pertams  to  a  State— all  the  right  that,  in 
the  premises,  she  pretends  to— m  passing  the 
resolutions,  declaring  her  views,  and  inviting  the 
like  action  of  her  co-States.    Instead,  ther^ore, 
of  the  resolutions  being  identical  with  nullifi- 
cation, the  two  doctrines  are  not  merely  hostile, 
but  exactly  opposites ;  the  sum  of  the  Virginia 
doctrine  beings  that  it  belongs  to  a  State  to 
take,  as  Virginia  does  in  this  instance,  the  initia- 
tive in  impeaching  any  objectionable  action  of 
the  federal  government,  and  to  ask  her  co-States 
to  co-operate  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  a  law, 
a  change  of  policy,  or  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution — according  as  one  or  the  other,  or 
all,  may  be  required  to  remedy  the  evil  com- 
plained of;  whereas,  nullification  claims,  that  a 
single  State  may,  of  its  own  motion,  nullify  any 
act  of  the  federal  government  it  objects  to,  and 
stay  its  operation,  until  three  fourths  of  all  the 
States  come  to  the  aid  of  the  national  authori^, 
and  re-enact  the  nullified  measure.  One  submits 
to  the  law,  till  a  majority  repeal  it,  or  a  conven- 
tion provides  a  constitutional  remedy  for  it;  the 
other  undertakes  to  annul  the  law,  and  suspend 
tts  operation,  so  long  as  three  fourths  of  the 


States  are  not  brought  into  active  oo-operatkm 
to  declare  it  valid.  The  resolutionB  maintain 
the  government  in  all  its  ftinctions,  only  seeking 
to  call  into  use  the  particular  faction  of  repeal 
or  amendment:  nullification  would  stop  the 
functions  of  government,  and  arrest  laws  indefi- 
nitely ;  and  is  incapable  of  being  brought  to  ao- 
tual  experiment,  in  a  single  mstance,  witiiout  a 
subversion  of  authority,  or  dvil  war.  To  this 
essential,  radical,  antagonistu;  degree  do  the  Vi^ 
ginia  resolutions  and  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
difier,  one  fVom  the  other ;  and  thus  unjustly 
are  the  Viiginia  republicans,  of  1798,  accused  of 
planting  the  seeds  of  dissolution— a  ^  deadly 
poison,"  as  Mr.  Madison,  himself  emphatically 
calls  the  doctrine  of  nnUxfication*-in  the  insti- 
tutions they  had  so  labored  to  construct 

n.  Upon  their  corUemparaneouB  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  reso- 
lutions is  found  in  the  debates  on  their  adoption ; 
in  the  responses  to  them  of  other  State  legisla- 
tures ;  and  in  the  confirmatory  report  prepared 
by  the  same  author,  and  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
general  assembly,  in  January,  1800 ;  and  by  the 
conduct  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  Callender. 
And  it  ]&  remarkable  (when  we  consider  the 
uses  to  which  the  resolutions  have  subsequently 
been  turned),  that,  while  the  friends  of  the  reso- 
lutions nowhere  claim  more  than  a  declaratory 
right  for  the  legislature,  and  deny  all  idea  of 
force  or  resistance,  their  adversaries,  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  nor  the  States  which  manifested  the 
utmost  bitterness  in  their  responses,  have  not 
attributed  to  the  resolutions  any  doctrine  like 
that  of  nullification.  Both  in  the  debates  and 
in  the  State  responses,  the  opponents  of  the  re- 
solutions denounce  them  as  infiamatory,  and 
^'tending"  to  produce  insubordination,  and  what- 
ever other  evil  could  then  be  thought  of,  con- 
cerning them ;  but  no  one  attributes  to  them 
the  absurdity  of  claiming  for  the  State  a  rig^t 
to  arrest,  of  its  own  motion,  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

The  prindpal  speakers,  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, in  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  were: 
Mr.  GeorgeKeith  Taylor,  Mr.  Magill,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Cowan,  G^n.  Henry  Lee,  and  Mr.  Cureton. 
Nearly  the  whole  debate  turned,  not  on  the  ab- 
stract propriety  or  expediency  of  such  resolu- 
tions, on  the  question  whether  the  acts  of  Con- 
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gress,  which  were  specially  complained  oi,  were, 
in  fact,  unconstitutional.  It  was  admitted,  in- 
deed, by  Gen.  Lee,  who  spoke  elaborately  and 
aigumentatirely  against  the  resolutions,  that,  if 
the  acts  were  unconstitutional,  it  was  ^  proper 
to  interfere;"  but  the  extreme  notions  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  that  then 
prevailed  in  the  federal  party,  led  them  to  con- 
tend that  those  powers  extended  to  the  acts  in 
question,  though,  at  this  day,  they  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  fede- 
ral legislation.  Beyond  the  discussion  of  this 
point,  and  one  or  two  others  not  pertinent  to 
the  present  matter,  the  speakers  dwelt  only  on 
the  supposed  '^tendency"  of  such  declarations 
to  excite  the  people  to  insubordination  and  non- 
submission  to  the  law. 

Mr.  George  E.  Taylor  compUuned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  that  the  resolutions 
^  contained  a  declaration,  not  of  opinion,  but  of 
fact;''  and  he  apprehended  that  ''the  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  the  advice  of  the  resolutions 
would  be  insurrection,  confusion,  and  anarchy ; " 
but  the  legal  effect  and  character  th&t  he  at- 
tributed to  the  resolutions,  is  shown  in  his 
concluding  sentence,  as  follows : 

"  The  members  of  that  Congress  which  had 
passed  those  laws,  had  been,  so  far  as  he  could 
understand,  smce  generally  r^-elected ;  therefore 
he  thought  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
decided  in  fiivor  of  their  constitutionality,  and 
that  such  an  attempt  as  they  were  then  making 
to  induce  Congress  to  repeal  the  laws  would 
be  nugatory.'' 

Mr.  Brooke  thought  resolutions  '^declaring 
laws  whidi  had  been  made  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  be  unconstitutional,  null 
and  void,"  were  ''dangerous  and  improper;" 
that  they  had  a  "  tendency  to  inflame  the  pub- 
lic mind ; "  to  lessen  the  confidence  that  ought 
to  subsist  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  general  government  and  their 
constituents ;  and  to  "  sap  the  veiy  foundations 
of  the  government^  by  producing  resistance  to 
its  laws."  But  that  he  did  not  apprehend  the 
resolutions  to  be,  or  to  intend,  any  thing  beyond 
an  expression  of  sentiment,  is  evident  fh>m  his 
further  declaration,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
resolutions,  and  equally  opposed  to  any  modifi- 
cation of  them,  that  should  be  "  intended  as  an 
expression  of  the  general  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  conceived 't  to  be  an  improper 


mode  by  which  to  express  the  wishes  of^ 
people  of  the  State  on  the  satject" 

General  Lee  thought  the  alien  and  tsMm 
laws  "  not  unconstitutional ; "  but  if  they  vet 
unconstitutional  he  ^adn^itted  the  right  of  » 
terpofiition  on  the  part  of  the  general  asaemUj. ' 
But  he  thought  these  resolutions  showol  *  in- 
decorum and  hostQity,"  and  were  ^mi^ 
likeliest  way  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  lav^' 
He  "suspected,"  in  &ct^  that  "  the  repeal  oftiii 
laws  vras  not  the  leading  point  in  view,"  br 
that  they  "covered"  the  objects  of  " prorootis: 
of  disunion  and  separation  of  the  States.^  Be 
resolutions  "struck  him  as  racommendipg  ress- 
ance.     They  declared  the  laws  null  and  jd 
Our  citizens  thus  thinking  would  disobey  tls 
laws."    His  plan  would  be,  if  he  thoqght  tk 
laws  unconstitutional,  to  let  the  people  pethic:. 
or  that  the  legislature  come  ibiwud  «t  ext 
"  with  a  proposition  for  amending  thedo&l)^ 
parts  of  the  constitution ; "  or  with  a  "respedfc 
or  friendly  memorial,  urging  Congress  to  Kf*- 
the  lavrs."    But  he  "  admitted  "  the  onl/ 1^ 
which  the  resolutions   assert  for  the  Sbtt 
namely,  the  right  "to interpose."    Tbeiww* 
of  the  other  opponents  to  the  resotations'^' 
to  the  same  effect 

On  behalf  of  the  resolutions,  the  prirWP^ 
speakers  were,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Ciroliat 
who  had  introduced  them,  Mr,  Rnffin,  ifr-  ^ 
cer,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Foushee,  Mr.  BtfieL  Mr 
Peter  Johnston,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  James  Btt^^ 

They  obviated  the  objection  <^  the  spol^ 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  resolutions  "  caa^ 
a  declaration,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  6^'  ; 
striking  out  the  words  which,  in  the  on?'^ 
draft,  declared  the  acts  in  question  *®  ^  'V 
void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect ;"  so  as  t^"^ 
it  manifest,  as  the  advocates  of  the  resojo^ 
mamtained,  that  they  intended  nothing  l^ 
an  expression  of  sentiment  They  o° 
another  objection  which  appeared  in  the  ong^ 
draft,  wUch  asserted  the  States  alone  to  be  ^ 
parties  to  the  constitution,  by  striking  o^ 
word  "alone."  They  thoroughly  and  s«<*^ 
ly  combated  both  the  "suspidon"  that  they^ 

any  ulterior  object  of  dissension  or  ^^^'^^j 
the  "apprehension"  that  the  reso'^^^"^ 
encourage  insubordination  among  ^.  ^j^ 
They  acceded  to  and  affirmed,  that  thfltr^. 

was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  w^^ 
that  the  resolutions  might  ultimately  ^ 
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invention  for  amending  the  oonBtitation,  and 
thsLt  they  were  intended  both  to  ezpreas  and  to 
affect  public  opinion ;  but  nothing  more. 
Says  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Caroline: 

''  If  Congress  shonld,  as  was  certainly  possible, 
legislate  unconstitutionally,  it  was  endent  that 
in  theory  they  have  done  wrong,  and  it  only 
remained  to  consider  whether  the  constitution 
is  so  defective  as  to  have  established  limitations 
and  resenrations,  without  the  means  of  enforcing 
them,  in  a  mode  by  which  they  could  be  made 
practically  useful.    Suppose  a  clashing  of  opin- 
ion  should  exist  between  Congress  and  the 
States,  respecting  the  true  limits  of  their  consti- 
tutional territories,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  if 
the  right  of  decision  had  been  vested  in  either 
party,  that  partr,  deciding  in  the  spirit  of  party, 
would  inevitably  have  swallowed  up  the  other. 
The  constitution  must  not  only  have  foreseen 
the  possibility  of  such  a  clashmg,  but  also  the 
consequence  of  a  preference  on  either  side  as 
to  its  construction.    And  out  of  this  foresight 
must  have  arisen  the  fifth  article,  by  whidi  two 
thirds  of  Congress  may  call  upon  the  States  for 
an  explanation  of  any  such  controversy  as  the 
present ;  and  thus  correct  an  erroneous  construc- 
tion of  its  own  acts  by  a  minority  of  the  States, 
whilst  two  thirds  of  the  States  are  also  allowed 
to  compel  Congress  to  call  a  convention,  in 
case  so  many  should  think  an  amendment  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  unconsti- 
tutional acts  of  that  body Congress 

is  the  creature  of  the  States  and  the  people ;  but 
neither  the  States  nor  the  people  are  the  creatures 
of  Congress.  It  would  be  eminently  absurd, 
that  the  creature  should  exclusively  construe 
the  instrument  of  its  own  existence ;  and  there- 
fore this  construction  was  reserved  indiscrimi- 
natelv  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  powers,  of 
which  Congress  was  the  joint  work ;  namely, 
to  the  people  whenever  a  convention  was  re- 
sorted to,  or  to  the  States  whenever  the  operation 
should  be  carried  on  by  three  fourths." 

^'  Mr.  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  apply  these 
observations  to  the  threats  of  war,  and  the 
apprehension  of  civil  commotion, '  towards  which 
the  resolutions  were  said  to  have  a  tendency.' 
Are  the  republicans,  said  he,  possessed  of  fleets 
and  armies  1  If  not,  to  what  could  they  appeal 
for  defence  and  support  1  To  nothing,  except 
public  opinion.  If  that  should  be  against  them, 
they  must  yield ;  if  for  them,  did  gentlemen 
mean  to  say,  that  public  will  should  he  assailed 
by  foroe?  ....  And  against  a  State 
which  was  pursuing  the  only  possible  and  or- 
dinary mode  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  two 
thirds  of  the  States,  by  declaring  its  own  and 
asking  theirs  ?  " 

'^  He  observed  that  the  resolutions  had  been  ob- 
jected te,  as  couched  in  language  too  strong  and 
offensife ;  whilst  it  had  also  been  said  on  the  same 
side,  that  if  the  laws  were  unconstitutional,  the 
people  ooght  to  fly  to  arms  and  resist  them.    To 


this  he  replied  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
the  enemies  of  the  resolutions  recommending 
measures  which  were  either  feeble  or  rash.  Tim- 
idity only  served  to  invite  a  repetition  of  injury. 
whOst  an  unconstitutional  resort  to  arms  woula 
not  only  Justly  exasperate  all  good  men,  but 
invite  those  who  differed  firom  the  friends  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  same  appeal,  and  produce  a 
civil  war.  Hence,  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  peace,  as  weu  as  the  constitution,  had  re- 
jected both  alternatives,  and  chosen  the  middle 
way.  They  had  uttered  what  they  conceived  to 
be  troth,  and  they  had  pursued  a  system  which 
was  only  an  appeal  to  public  opinion ;  b^ause 
that  appeal  was  warranted  by  the  constitution 
and  by  principle." 

Mr.  Mercer,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Q.  K.  Taylor, 
said; 

^  The  gentleman  from  Prince  Geoige  had  told 
the  committee  that  the  resolutions  were  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  people  to  resistance,  to 
excite  the  people  of  Virginia  against  the  federal 
government.  Mr.  Mercer  did  not  see  how 
such  consequences  could  result  from  their  adop- 
tion. They  contained  nothing  more  than  the 
sentiment  which  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  had  expressed,  and  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  legislature  in  their  memorials 
and  resolutions  then  lying  on  the  table.  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  an  attention  to  the 
resolutions  ftom  the  committee  would  prove 
that  the  qualities  attempted  to  be  attached  to 
them  by  the  gentleman  could  not  be  found." 

^  The  right  of  the  State  government  to  inter- 
fere in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  fesolutions, 
Mr.  Mercer  contended  was  clear  to  his  mind. 

The  State  believed  some  of  its 

rights  had  been  invaded  by  the  late  acts  of  the 
general  government,  and  proposed  a  remedy 
whereby  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  them.  The  plan 
contained  in  the  resolutions  appeared  to  Mr. 
Mercer  the  most  advisable.     Force  was  not 

thought  of  by  any  one The  States 

were  equally  concerned,  as  their  rights  had 
been  equally  invaded ;  and  nothing  seemed  more 
likely  to  produce  a  temper  in  Congress  for  a 
repeal" 

''The  object  (of  the  friends  of  the  resolutions), 
in  addressing  the  States,  is  to  obtain  a  similar 
declaration  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  several 
late  acts  of  the  general  government,  .... 
and  thereby  to  obtun  a  repeal.'' 

Mr.  Barbour,  likewise,  in  reply  to  Mr.  G.  K. 
Taylor,  said : 

''  The  gentleman  fh>m  Prince  George  had  re- 
marked uat  those  resolutions  invited  the  people 
to  insurrection  and  to  arms ;  but)  if  he  could 
conceive  that  the  consequences  foretold  would 
grow  out  of  the  measure,  he  would  become  its 

bitterest  enemy." The  resolutions 

were  "addressed,  not  to  the  people  but  to  the 
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sister  States;  prayiiig,  in  a  pacific  way^ 
co-operation,  in  arresting  the  tendency  ana 
of  unconstitutional  laws. 

^^  For  his  part,  he  was  for  using  no  violence. 
It  was  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  American 
people  to  have  redress  within  their  reach,  by 
constitutional  and  peaceful  means." 

On  the  same  point,  Mr.  Daniel  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  If  the  other  States  think,  with  this,  that  the 
laws  are  unconstitutional,  the  laws  will  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  constitutional  question  will  be 
settled  by  this  dedaration  of  a  majority  of  the 

States." "  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 

sufficient  majority  of  the  States  should  declare 
thoir  opinion,  that  the  constitution  gave  Con- 
gress authority  to  pass  these  laws,  the  constitu- 
tional question  would  still  be  settled;  but  an 
attempt  might  be  made  so  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution as  to  take  from  Congress  this  authority." 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  in  clos- 
ing the  debate,  and  in  explanation  of  his  former 
remarks  in  respect  to  calling  a  convention,  said : 

*^  He  would  explain,  in  a  few  words,  what  he 
had  before  said.  That  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
resolutions  would  not  eventuate  in  war,  but 
might  in  a  convention.  He  did  not  admit,  or 
contemplate,  that  a  convention  would  be  called. 
He  only  said,  that  if  Congress,  upon  being  ad- 
dressed to  have  these  laws  repealed,  should  per- 
sist, they  might,  by  a  concurrence  of  three 
fourths  of  ^he  States,  be  compelled  to  call  a  con- 
vention." 

It  is  seen,  then,  by  these  extracts,  that  the 
opposers  of  the  resolutions  did  not  charge  upon 
them,  nor  their  supporters  in  any  manner  con- 
tend for,  any  principle  like  that  of  nullification ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  supporters  of  the  re- 
solutions, so  far  fcom  the  absurd  proposition 
that  each  State  could,  for  itself,  annul  the  acts 
of  Congress,  and  to  that  extent  stop  the  opera- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  they  did  not  re- 
cognize that  power  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
nor  even  in  all  the  States  together,  by  any  extra- 
constitutional  combination  or  process,  or  to  an- 
nul a  law  otherwise  than  through  the  prescribed 
forms  of  legislative  repeal,  or  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  resolutions  were,  however,  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  federal  party  throughout  the 
Union,  especially  in  the  responses  of  several  of 
the  States ;  and  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Virginia  legislature^  those  State  responses  were 
sent  to  a  committee,  who  made  an  elaborate  ex- 
sunination  of  the  resolutions,  and  of  the  objec- 


tions that  had  been  made  to  them,  eandn&f 
by  a  justification  of  them  in  all  pttzticiiki^ 
and  reiterating  their  declarations.  Tins  n- 
port  was  adopted  by  the  general  asseraNj. 
and  is  a  part  of  the  contemponmeoaB  aad  as- 
thentic  interpretation  of  the  resolations.  Tin 
report  says : 

^  A  declaration  that  proceedings  of  tlie  fedcnl 
government  are  not  warranted  by  the  coo^:a> 
tion,  is  a  novelty  neither  among  the  ciDzs& 
nor  among  the  legislatures  of  the  Stales. 

^  Nor  can  the  declarations  of  either,  wbahe 
affirming  or  denving  the  constltaticmality  d 
measures  of  the  federal  government^  or  whctbs 
made  before  or  after  juojcial  dedsians  tberEvc. 
be  deemed,  in  any  point  of  view,  an  assicf- 
tion  of  the  office  of  judge.  The  dedarancss 
in  such  cases,  are  expressions  of  opmioo,  ume- 
oompanied  by  any  other  effect  than  what  tfaer 
may  produce  on  opinion^  by  exciting  refi6^>^ 
The  expositions  of  the  jumdary,  on  the  otii^ 
hand,  are  carried  into  immediate  ^ectby  fone.^ 

Again :  "  In  the  example  given  by  the  Su:& 
of  <£claring  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  of  communicating  Uie  <k^ 
laration  to  other  States,  no  trace  of  ixaprofe 
means  has  appeared.  And  if  the  other  Sttis 
had  concurred  in  making  a  like  declaratiaL  ssp* 
ported  too^  by  the  numerous  applications  flee- 
ing immediatelv  fi:om  the  people,  it  can  scaredt 
be  doubted,  that  these  simple  means  w(»li 
have  been  as  sufficient,  as  they  are  unesap- 
tionable. 

^^  It  is  no  less  certun  that  other  means  loidi'* 
have  been  employed,  which  are  stricUy  vritlbs 
the  limits  of  the  constitution.  The  I^tsktom 
of  the  States  might  have  made  a  direct  represe&- 
tation  to  Congress,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  it- 
scinding  of  the  two  offensive  acts  ;  or  tber 
might  mive  represented  to  their  reepective  sess- 
tors  in  Congress  their  wish,  that  two^thirds 
thereof  would  propose  an  explanatory  amaKt 
ment  to  the  constitution ;  or  two-thirds  ^ 
themselves,  if  such  had  been  their  option,  in%bi 
by  an  application  to  Congress,  have  obtained  ft 
convention  for  the  same  object 

"These  several  means,  though  not  equaJIr 
eligible  in  themselves,  nor  probably  to  tia 
States,  were  all  constitutionally  open  for  cos- 
sideration.  And  if  the  general  assembly,  aiU: 
declaring  the  two  acts  to  be  unoonstitutiocal 
the  first  and  most  obvious  proceeding  on  the 
subject,  did  not  undertake  to  point  out  to  the 
other  States  a  choice  among  the  further  mea- 
sures that  nught  become  necessaxy  and  proper, 
the  resource  will  not  be  misconstrued  by  libersl 
minds  into  any  culpable  imputation.*^ 

These  extracts  are  valuable,  not  ooly  ftr 
their  positive  testimony  that  the  Re6<datitBii 
of  1798,  nor  their  autiiors,  had  ever  ooDteo- 
plated  such  a  doctrine  as  Nullification;  bol 
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also  for  their  precise  defLoition  and  enumera- 
tion of  the  powers  which,  in  the  premises, 
were  really  claimed  for  the  States,  by  the  State- 
Rights  Republicans  of  that  day.  They  are  all 
distinctly  laid  down : 

1.  By  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  calcu- 
lated to  operate  on  the  public  sentiment,  and  to 
induce  the  co-operation  of  other  States  in  like 
declarations. 

2.  To  make  a  direct  representation  to  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  acts 
complained  o£ 

3.  To  represent  to  their  respective  senators 
their  wish  that  two-thirds  thereof  would  pro- 
pose an  explanatory  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

4.  By  the  concurrence  of ^  two-thirds  of  the 
States  to  cause  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  same  object. 

These  are  the  entire  list  of  the  remedial 
powers  suspected,  by  the  Resolutions  of  1798, 
and  their  author  and  adopters,  to  exist  in  the 
States  with  reference  to  federal  enactments. 
Their  variant  character  from  the  peremptory 
arrest  of  acts  of  Congress  proposed  by  nullifica- 
tion, is  well  illustrated  in  the  comparison  made 
in  the  report  between  expressions  of  opinion 
like  those  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  compul- 
sory operation  of  a  judicial  process.  Supposing, 
sajs  the  report,  ^Hhat  it  belongs  to  the  judiciar 
ry  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  State  legis- 
latures, to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
constitution,"  yet  the  declarations  either  of  a 
State,  or  the  people,  "  whether  afiOrming  or  de- 
nying the  constitutionality  of  measures  of  the 
federal  government,  or  whether  made  before  or 
after  judicial  decisions  thereon,"  cannot  "be 
deemed  in  any  point  of  view  an  assumption  of 
the  office  of  the  judge 3"  because,  "the  dedarar 
tions  in  such  cases  are  expressions  of  opinions 
unaccompanied  with  any  other  effect  than 
what  they  may  produce  on  opinion,  by  excit- 
ing reflection ; " — ^whereas,  "  the  expositions  of 
the  judiciary  are  carried  into  immediate  effect 
by  force." 

The  Republicans  who  adopted  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  never  contemplated  carrying  their 
expositions  into  effect  by  force ;  never  contemplat- 
ed imparting  to  them  the  character  of  decisions, 
or  decrees,  or  the  legal  determination  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  or  of  arresting  by  means  of  them  the  ope- 
ration of  the  acts  they  condemned.  The  worst 
Vol.  I.— 23 


the  enemies  of  the  resolutions  undertook  to  say 
of  them,  was  that  they  were  intemperate,  and 
might  mislead  the  people  into  disobedience  of 
the  laws.  This  was  successfully  combated; 
but  had  it  been  true — had  the  authors  of  the 
resolutions  even  intended  any  thing  so  base,  it 
would  still  have  been  nothing  comparable  to 
the  crime  of  State  nullification ;  of  placing  the 
State  itself  in  hostile  array  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Insubordination  of  individuals  may 
usually  be  overcome  by  ordinary  judicial  pro- 
cess, or  by  the  posse  of  the  county  where  it  oc- 
curs ;  or  even  if  so  extensive  as  to  require  the 
peace-offioers  to  be  aided  by  the  military,  it  is 
still  but  a  matter  of  police,  and  in  our  country 
cannot  endanger  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  array  of  a  State  of  the  Union 
against  the  federal  authority,  is  war — a  war  be- 
tween powers — ^both  sovereign  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres — and  that  could  only  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  the  one,  or  the  subji^tion 
and  abasement  of  the  other. 

But  neither  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  crimes 
was  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1798.  The  remedies  they  claimed  a 
right  to  exercise  are  all  pointed  out  in  the  con- 
stitution itself;  capable  of  application  without 
disturbing  the  processes  of  t£e  law,  or  suggesting 
an  idea  of  insubordination;  remedies  capable  of 
saving  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  bringing  back  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  its  constitutional  track,  without  a 
jar  or  a  check  to  its  machinery ;  remedies  felt 
to  be  sufficient,  and  by  crowning  experience 
so<on  proven  to  be  so.  It  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  those  men  and  those  times  that  their  acts 
should  no  longer  be  misconstrued  to  cover  a 
doctrine  synonymous  with  disorganization  and 
civil  war.  The  conduct  both  of  the  government, 
and  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  these  resolu- 
tions, show  how  far  they  were  from  any  nullify- 
ing or  insubordinate  intention;  and  this  fur- 
nishes us  with  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
contemporaneous  interpretation  of  the  resolu- 
tions. So  fiir  (as  Mr.  Madison  justiy  says,)* 
was  the  State  of  Virginia  from  countenancing  the 
nullifying  doctrine,  that  the  occasion  was  viewed 
as  a  proper  one  for  exemplifying  its  devotion  to 
public  order,  and  acquiescence  in  laws  which  it 
deemed  unconstitutional,  while  those  laws  were 
not  repealed.  The  language  of  the  Governor  of 
*  Bclections  from  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Madison,  pb  8M. 
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the  State  (Mr.  James  Monroe),  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison,  in  Maj  and  June  of  1800,  will  attest 
the  principles  and  feelings  which  dictated  the 
course  pursued  on  the  occasion,  and  whether  the 
people  understood  the  resolutions  in  any  inflam- 
matory or  yicious  sense. 

On  the  15th  May,  1800,  Qoyemor  Monroe 
writes  to  Mr.  Madison  as  follows : 

^  Besides,  I  think  there  is  cause  to  suspect  the 
sedition  law  will  he  carried  into  effect  in  this 
State  at  the  approaching  federal  court,  and  I 
ought  to  he  there  (Richmond^  to  aid  in  preyent- 

ing  trouhle I  think  it  possible  an  idea 

may  be  entertained  of  opposition,  and  by  means 
whereof  the  fair  prospect  of  the  republican  party 
may  be  overcast  But  in  this  they  are  deoeiyed, 
as  certain  characters  in  Richmond  and  some 
neighboring  counties  are  already  warned  of 
their  danger,  so  that  an  attempt  to  excite  a  hot- 
water  insurrection  will  fidL" 

And  on  the  4th  of  June,  1800,  he  wrote  again, 
as  follows : 

^  The  conduct  of  the  people  on  this  occasion 
was  exemplary,  and  does  them  the  highest 
honor.  They  seemed  aware  that  the  crisis  de- 
manded of  them  a  proof  of  their  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  resolyed  to  show  they  were  equal 
to  it  I  am  satisfied  a  different  conduct  was  ex- 
pected from  them,  for  eyery  thing  that  could 
was  done  to  poyoke  it  It  only  remains  that 
this  business  be  closed  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  it  has  been  so  far  acted ;  that  the  judge,  after 
finishing  his  career,  go  off  in  peace,  without  ex- 
periencing the  slightest  insult  from  any  one; 
and  that  this  will  be  the  case  I  haye  no  doubt" 

Goyenior  Monroe  was  correct  m  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sedition  law  would  be  carried  into 
effect^  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  federal 
court,  and  he  was  also  right  in  the  anticipation 
that  the  people  would  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  exercise  of  means  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  an  act,  and  the  exercise  of  yiolenoe  to 
stop  its  operation.  The  act  was  enforced ;  was 
'^  carried  into  effect "  in  their  midst,  and  a  fel- 
low-citizen incarcerated  under  its  odious  pro- 
visions, without  a  suggestion  of  official  or  other 
interference.  Thus  we  have  the  contemporane- 
ous interpretation  of  the  resolutions  exemplified 
and  set  at  rest,  by  the  most  powerful  of  argu- 
ments :  by  the  impressive  fact,  that  when  the 
public  indignation  was  at  its  hei^t,  subsequent 
to  the  resolutions  of  1798,  and  subsequent  to  the 
report  of  '99,  and  when  both  had  been  univer- 
sally disseminated  and  read,  and  they  had  had, 
with  the  debates  upon  them,  their  entire  influ- 


ence on  the  public  mind ;  that  at  that  mooMEC. 
the  act  of  Congress  against  whicfa  the  resolutiois 
were  chiefly  aimed,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
conmiunity  chiefly  kindled,  was  then  and  tbeiv 
carried  into  execution,  and  that  in  a  fiwm — the 
unjust  deprivation  of  a  citizen  of  his  liberir— 
the  most  obnoxious  to  a  free  people,  and  the  iD<st 
likely  to  rouse  their  opposition ;  yet  qidetly  aod 
peaceably  done,  by  the  simple,  ordinary  procc^ 
of  the  federal  court    This  fact,  so  creditaUe  v 
the  people  of  Virginia,  is  thus  noted  in  the  an- 
nual message  of  Governor  Monroe,  to  the  geat- 
ral  assembly,  at  their  next  meeting,  DeoembLr. 
1800: 

'^In  connection  with  this  subject  [of  the  reso- 
lutions] it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  since  your  hei 
session,  the  sedition  law,  one  <»  the  acts  ccc- 
plained  of^  has  been  carried  into  efiect  in  thi> 
commonwealth  by  the  decision  of  a  federal  cocr. 
I  notice  this  event,  not  with  a  view  of  oensor^ 
or  criticising  it  The  transaction  has  gone  t^ 
the  world,  and  the  impartial  will  judge  of  k  te 
it  deserves.  I  notice  it  for  the  purpoee  of  r- 
marking  that  the  decision  was  executed  with  tb^ 
same  onler  and  tranquil  submission  on  the  pan 
of  the  people,  as  could  have  been  shown  by  ttea 
on  a  similar  occasion,  to  any  the  most  neeessan. 
constitutional  and  popoular  acts  of  the  goTcn- 
ment" 

Governor  Monroe  then  adds  his  official  sM 
personal  testimony  to  the  proper  intoit  ul 
character  of  the  proceedings  of  '^,  ^9,  as  foUov^ : 

"  The  general  assembly  and  the  good  peofi^ 
of  this  commonwealth  have  acquitted  themself^ 
to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  their  bi^thRs 
in  America,  in  support  of  a  cause  whidi  Ihcj 
deem  a  national  one,  by  the  stand  which  t2k^ 
made,  and  the  sentiments  they  expressed  i 
these  acts  of  the  general  government ;  bat  tSxf 
have  looked  for  a  change  in  that  respect  to  i 
change  in  the  public  opinion^  which  ought  to  he 
free ;  not  to  measures  of  yiolence,  discord  ts^ 
disunion,  which  they  abhor." 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1796:— DISABUSED  Of 
NULLIFICATION,  BY  THEIR  AUTHOR. 

Vindicated  upon  their  words^  and  upon  con- 
temporaneous interpretation,  another  vindia- 
tion,  superfluous  in  point  of  proo^  but  doe  to 
those  whose  work  has  been  perverted,  awiits 
these  resolutions,  derived  ftom  the  words  of 
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their  author  (after  seeing  their  perversion) ;  and 
to  absolye  himself  and  his  associates  from  the 
criminal  absurdity  attributed  to  them. 

The  contemporary  opponents  of  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1798  said  all  the  evil  of  them,  and  re- 
presented them  in  every  odious  light)  that  per- 
oevering,  keen  and  enlightend  opposition  could 
discover  or  imagine.    Their  defenders  success- 
fully repelled  the  cluunges  then  made  against 
them ;  biit  could  not  vindicate  them  fipom  intend- 
ing the  modem  doctrine  of  Nullification,  because 
that  doctrine  had  not  th^i  been  invented,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  their  adversaries  did  not  conceive 
of  that  ground  of  attack.    Their  venerable  au- 
thor, however — ^the  illustrious  MADi80K*^was 
ertill  alive,  when  this  new  perversion  of  his  reso- 
JLutions  had  been  invented,  and  when  they  were 
cquoted  to  sustain  doctrines  synonymous  with 
«ii6organization  and  disunion.    He  was  still  alive, 
in  retirement  on  his  &rm.    His  modesty  and 
sense  of  propriety  hindered  him  from  carrying 
the  prestige  and  influence  of  his  name  into  the 
politics  of  the  day ;  but  his  vigorous  mind  still 
watched  with  anxious  and  patriotic  interest  the 
current  of  public  affairs,  and  recoiled  with  in- 
stinctive horror  both  from  the  doctrine  and  at- 
tempted practice  of  Nullification,  and  the  attempt- 
ed connection  of  his  name  and  acts  with  the  ori- 
gination of  it.    He  held  aloof  from  the  public 
contest;  but  his  sentiments  were  no  secret.    His 
private  correspondence,  embracing  in  its  range 
distinguished  men  of  all  sections  of  the  Union 
and  of  all  parties,  was  full  of  the  subject^  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Nullification  excite- 
ment down  to  the  time  of  his  death :  sometimes 
at  length,  and  argumentatively;  sometimes  with 
a  brief  indignant  disclaimer;  always  earnestly 
and  unequivocally.    Some  of  these  letters,  al- 
though private,  were   published  during   Mr. 
Madison's  lifetime,  especially  an  elaborate  one  to 
Mr.  Edward  Everett ;  and  many  of  the  remain- 
der have  recently  been  put  into  print,  through 
the  liberality  of  a  patrotic  citizen  of  Washington 
(Mr.  J.  Maguire),  but  only  for  private  distribu- 
tion, and  hence  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
They  are  a  complete  storehouse  of  material,  not 

*  Mr.  Madison  did  not  Introdnce  the  B««olatloo8  Into  the 
VirglnlA  leglalatnre.  He  was  not  a  member  of  that  body  In 
1798.  The  leflolations  were  reported  by  John  Taylor,  of  Oaro- 
lioa  Mr.  Madison,  however,  was  always  reputed  to  be  their 
anther,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  BobertH»,  wHttca  In 
March,  18S1,  be  disttnetly  arows  it  He  w«  both  t 
and  reporter  of  the  Report  and  Beeolation  oriT99-180a 


only  for  the  vindication  of  Madison  and  his  com- 
peers, from  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  bat  of 
argument  and  reasons  against  Nullification  and 
every  kindred  suggesticm. 

From  the  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  published  in 
the  North  American  Review,  sh<^y  after  it 
was  written  (August,  1830),  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken : 

"  It  (the  constitution  of  the  United  States)  was 
formed  by  the  States,  that  is,  hj  the  people  in 
each  of  the  States,  acting  in  fheu*  highest  sove- 
reign capacity ;  and  formed  consequently  by  the 
same  authority  which  formed  ihd  State  consti- 
tutions. 

*^  Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  constitutions  of  the  States,  it  has,  within 
each  State,  the  same  authority  as  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  and  is  as  much  a  constitution  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  within  its  prescribed 
sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  States  are 
within  their  respective  spheres ;  but  with  this 
obvious  and  essential  difference,  that  being  a 
compact  among  the  States  in  their  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  and  constituting  the  people 
thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it  cannot 
be  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  States 
individually^  as  the  constitution  of  a  State  may 
be  at  its  individual  will." 

"  Nor  is  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
created  b^  the  constitution,  less  a  government 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  within  .the  sphere 
of  its  powers^  than  the  governments  created  by 
the  constitutions  of  the  States  are,  within  theur 
several  spheres.  It  is  like  them  organized  into 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  departments. 
It  operates,  like  them,  directly  on  persons  and 
things.  And,  like  them,  it  has  at  command  a 
physical  force  for  executing  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  it. 

^^  Between  these  different  constitutional  go- 
vernments, the  one  operating  in  all  the  States, 
the  others  operating  separately  in  each,  with  the 
aggregate  powers  of  government  divided  between 
them,  it  could  not  escape  attention,  that  contro- 
versies would  arise  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  jurisdiction." 

^''  That  to  have  left  a  final  decision,  in  such 
cases,  to  each  of  the  States,  could  not  fiul  to 
make  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  different  in  different  States,  was  obvious, 
and  not  less  obvious  that  this  diversity  of  inde- 
pendent decisions,  must  altogether  distract  the 
government  of  the  Union,  and  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  Umon  itself." 

^'To  have  made  the  decision  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  State&  co-ordinate  in 
all  cases,  with  decisions  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  would  unavoidably  produce 
collisions  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  so- 
dety." 

''To  have  referred  every  ribbing  decision, 
under  tho  two  authorities,  for  a  final  decision,  to 
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the  States  as  parties  to  the  constitution,  would 
be  attended  with  delays,  with  inconveniences 
and  expenses,  amounting  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  expedient." 

"  To  have  trusted  to  ^  negotiation '  for  adjust- 
ing disputes  between  the  gOTemment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  governments,  as 
between  independent  and  separate  sovereignties, 
would  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Union,  and  opened 
a  direct  road,  from  a  fiulure  of  that  resort,  to  the 
ultima  ratio,  between  nations  wholly  indepen- 
dent of,  and  alien  to  each  other 

Although  the  issue  of  negotiation  might  some- 
times avoid  this  extremity,  how  often  would  it 
happen  among  so  many  States,  that  an  unac- 
commodating spirit  in  some  would  render  that 
resource  unavailing  ?  " 

After  thus  stating,  with  other  powerful  rea- 
sons, why  all  those  fanciful  and  impracticable 
theories  were  rejected  in  the  constitution,  the 
letter  proceeds  to  show  what  the  constitution 
does  adopt  and  rely  on,  "as  a  security  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  States,"  namely : 

"1.  The  responsibility  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  the  legislatures  and  people  of  the 
States :  2.  The  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  the  people  of  the  United  ^tes ;  and  3.  The 
liability  of  the  executive  and  judicial  function- 
aries of  the  United  States  to  impeachment  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  States 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  and  trial  by  the  representatives  of  the 
States,  in  the  other  branch." 

And  then,  in  order  to  mark  how  complete 
these  provisions  are  for  the  security  of  the 
States,  shows  that  while  the  States  thus  hold 
the  functionaries  of  the  United  States  to  these 
several  responsibilities,  the  State  functiona- 
ries, on  the  other  hand,  in  their  appointment 
and  responsibility,  are  "altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  agency  or  authority  of  the  United 
States." 

Of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  "the  expedient 
lately  advanced,"  the  letter  says : 

"  The  distinguished  names  and  high  authorities 
which  appear  to  have  asserted  and  given  a  prac- 
tical scope  to  this  doctrine,  entitle  it  to  a  respect 
which  it  might  be  difficult  otherwise  to  feel 
for  it." 

"  The  resolutions  of  Virginia,  as  vindicated  in 
the  report  on  them,  will  be  foimd  entitled  to  an 
exposition,  showing  a  consistency  in  their  parts, 
and  an  inconsistency  of  the  whole  with  the 
doctrine  under  consideration." 

"  That  the  legiskture  could  not  have  intend- 
ed to  sanction  any  such  doctrine  is  to  be  infer- 


red from  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Dek^ 
The  tenor  of  the  debates,  which  were  ably  c& 
ducted,  discloses  no  reference  whitcTer  to  a 
constitutional  right  in  an  individual  State  to  l" 
rest  by  foroe  a  law  of  the  United  Strtes.'" 

"  If  any  further  light  en  the  subject  codd  b 
needed,  a  very  strong  one  is  reflected  mikor 
swers  to  the  resolutions,  by  the  States  vhidi 

protested  against  them Had  ^ 

resolutions  been  regarded  as  avowing  and  ibset 
tainii^  a  right,  in  an  individual  State,  to  imsi 
by  force  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  I  ait^ 
States,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  would  hi^ 
been  a  conspicuous  object  of  their  denonci- 
tion." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  May  51 
1830,  Mr.  Madison  says : 

"  I  received  yesterday  yours  of  ti*  i^-t^ 
Having  never  concealed  my  opinions  of  theisi^- 
lifying  doctrines  of  South  Carolina^  I  ^.^^' 
regard  the  allusion  to  it  in  the  Whigj  especwj 
as  the  mannei  vif  the  allusion  shoved  that  I^ 

not  obtrude  it I  have  ]m, 

been  drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  aD  *:• 
vocate  of  the  doctrine,  which  led  me  to  a  rerf 
of  it  to  some  extent,  and  particularly  to  i^ 
dication  of  the  proceedings  of  Virginia  in  i^ 
'99,  against  the  misuse  made  of  them.  T» 
you  may  see  the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  ae- 
rations of  South  Carolina,  I  enclose  you  an  a 
tract" 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  fr6r 
ten  a  few  days  previously,  he  uses  nearij^ 
same  language ;  as  also  in  a  letter  in  f  eh"*^ 
1830,  to  Mr.  Trist 

To  Mr.  James  Robertson,  March  21, 1^^^ 
Mr.  Madison  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  veil  which  was  orignally  over  the  ^' 
of  the  resolutions  oflfered  in  1798  *<>  ^*»  ^  Tj 
Assembly  having  been  long  since  ^^,, 
may  say,  in  answer  to  your  inquirica,  ti*  • 
was  penned  by  me."  ,    ^ 

"With  respect  to  the  terms  fo^^^^Jj 
term  'unconstitutional,'  viz.,  'not  law,  wti»^ 
void,. and  of  no  force  or  effect,'  vhicb  «\^ 
stricken  out  of  the  seventh  «8oIuW^^ 
memory  cannot  say  positively  '"''^^^r^Lji 
were  or  were  not  in  the  original  ^'^jjr  Oj 
copy  of  it  appears  to  have  been  J^^*"^,; 
the  presumption  that  they  were  in  the  or^^^ 
it  went  from  me,  I  am  confident  that  ^^3*?^^^ 
have  been  regarded  only  as  giving  ^^^^ 
emphasis  to  the  deckration,  that  the  ^^^^^ 
sedition  acts  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^  , 
bly,  violated  the  constitution  of  the  i  ; 
States,  and  not  that  the  addition  of  ^^^^.^ 


annul  the  acts  or  sanction  a  resistance  c 
'  The  resolution  was  expressly  declaraiff^ 
'  proceeding  from  the  legislature  only,  ^'^^^J^ 
I  not  even  a  party  to  the  constitution,  couJ 
I  declaratory  of  opinion  only." 
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To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Sept  16, 1831 : 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  event  which  re- 
stores you  to  the  public  councils,  where  jour 
services  will  be  valuable,  particularly  in  defend- 
ing the  constitution  and  Union  against  the  false 
doctrines  which  assail  them.  That  of  nullificar 
tion  seems  to  be  generally  abandoned  in  Yir- 
^nia.  by  those  who  had  most  leaning  towards 
it.  But  it  still  flourishes  in  the  hot-bed  where 
it  sprung  up." 

'*  1  know  not  whence  the  idea  could  proceed 
that  I  concurred  in  the  doctrine,  that  although 
a  State  could  not  nullify  a  law  of  the  Union,  it 
had  a  right  to  secede  n'om  the  Union.  Both 
spring  from  the  same  poisonous  root" 

To  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  December,  1831 : 

'^  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  this  perse- 
verance of  South  Carolina  in  claiming  the  au- 
thority of  the  Virginia  proceedings  in  1798,  'QQ, 
as  asserting  a  right  in  a  single  State  to  niillify 
an  act  of  the  United  States.  Where,  indeed,  is 
the  fairness  of  attempting  to  palm  on  Virginia 
an  intention  which  is  contradicted  by  such  a 
variety  of  contradictory  proofs ;  which  has  at 
no  intervening  period,  received  the  slightest 
countenance  fbom  her,  and  which  with  one  voice 
she  now  disclaims  ?" 

'*  To  view  the  doctrine  in  its  true  character, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  it  asserts  a  right  in  a 
single  State  to  stop  the  execution  of  a  federal 
law,  until  a  convention  of  the  States  could  be 
brought  about  by  a  process  requiring  an  uncer- 
tain time ;  and,  finally,  in  the  convention,  when 
formed,  a  vote  of  seven  States,  if  in  favor  of  the 
veto,  to  give  it  a  prevalence  over  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  seventeen  States.  For  this  prepos- 
terous and  anarchical  pretension  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  countenance  in  the  constitution ;  and 
well  that  there  is  not,  for  it  is  oertfun  that,  with 
such  a  deadly  poison  in  H,  no  constitution  could 
be  sure  of  lasting  a  year." 

To  Mr.  C.  E.  Haynes,  August  26, 1832 : 

''In  the  very  crippled  and  feeble  state  of  my 
health,  I  cannot  undertake  an  extended  answer  to 
your  inquiries,  nor  should  I  suppose  it  necessary 
if  you  nave  seen  my  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  in 
August,  1830,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1798--'99,  were  explained,  and  the  novel 
doctrine  of  nullification  adverted  to. 

"The  distinction  is  obvious  between  such 
interpositions  on  the  part  of  the  States  against 
unjustifiable  acts  of  the  federal  government  as 
are  within  the  provisions  and  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution*  These  provisions  and  forms  certainly 
do  not  embrace  the  nullifying  process  pro- 
claimed in  South  Carolina^  which  begins  with  a 
single  State,  and  ends  witn  the  ascendency  of  a 
minority  of  States  over  a  majority ;  of  seven 
over  seventeen ;  a  federal  law,  during  the  prx>- 
cess,  being  arrested  within  the  nullifying  State ; 
and,  if  a  levenue  law,  frustrated  through  all  the 
States." 


To  Mr.  Trist,  December  23, 1832: 

"  If  one  State  can,  at  will,  withdraw  from  the 
others,  the  others  can,  at  will,  withdraw  from 
her,  and  turn  her  nolentem  volentcm  out  of  the 
Union.  Until  of  late,  there  is  not  a  State  that 
would  have  abhorred  such  a  doctrine  more  than 
South  Carolina,  or  more  dreaded  an  application 
of  it  to  herself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  which  she  now  preaches  as 
the  only  faith  by  which  the  Union  can  be  caved." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  December 
28,1832: 

'^  It  is  not  probable  that  (in  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  of  1798),  such  an  idea  as  the 
South  Carolina  nullification  had  ever  entered 
the  thoughts  of  a  single  member,  or  even  that 
of  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  herseUl" 

To  Andrew  Stevenson,  February  4, 1833 : 

"  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the 
29th  iltimo,  and  have  read  it  with  much  plea- 
sure. It  presents  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
and  secession  in  lights  that  must  confound,  if 
failing  to  convince  their  patrons.  You  have 
done  well  in  rescuing  the  proceedings  of  Vir- 
gpia  in  1798-'99.  from  the  many  misconstruc- 
tions and  misapplications  of  them." 

"  Of  late,  attempts  are  observed  to  shelter  the 
heresy  of  secession  under  the  case  of  expatriation, 
from  which  it  essentially  difiers.  The  expatria- 
ting party  removes  only  his  person  aoid  his  mov- 
able property,  and  does  not  incommode  those 
whom  he  leaves.  A  seceding  State  mutilates 
the  domain,  and  disturbs  the  whole  system  from 
which  it  separates  itself.  Pushed  to  the  extent 
in  which  the  right  is  sometimes  asserted,  it 
might  break  into  fragments  every  single  com- 
munity." 

To  Mr.  Stevenson,  February  10, 1833,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  South  Carolina  nullifying  ordinance : 

"  I  consider  a  successful  resistance  to  the  laws 
as  now  attempted,  if  not  immediately  mortal 
to  the  Union,  as  at  least  a  mortal  wound  to  it" 

To  "  a  Friend  of  the  Union  and  State  rights," 
1833: 

"It  is  not  usual  to  answer  communications 
without  |)roper  names  to  them.  But  the  ability 
and  motives  disclosed  in  the  essays  induce  me 
to  say,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed, 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  proceedings  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1798-^99,  as  countenancii^  the  doctrine 
that  a  State  may,  at  will,  secede  from  its  con- 
stitutional compact  ^^ith  the  other  States." 

To  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  April  1, 1833 : 

"  The  attempt  to  prove  me  a  nuUifier,  by  a 
niisconstruction  of  the  resolutions  of  1798-'99, 
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though  so  often  and  so  lately  corrected^  was,  I 
observe,  renewed  some  days  ago  in  the  ^  Rich- 
mond Whig,'  by  an  inference  from  an  erasure 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  from  one  of  those 
resolutions,  of  the  words  ^  are  null,  void  and  of 
noefiect)'  which  followed  the  word  *  unconsti- 
tutional.' These  words,  though  synonymous 
with  ^unconstitutional,'  were  allied  by  the 
critic  to  mean  nullification ;  and  being,  of  course, 
ascribed  to  me,  I  was,  of  course,  a  nullifier.  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred,  that  if  the  insertion 
of  the  words  could  convict  me  of  being  a  nulli- 
fier, ths  erasure  of  them  (unanimous,  I  believe), 
by  the  ledslature,  was  the  strongest  of  protests 

against  the  doctrine The  vote,  in 

that  case  seems  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
due  to  it.  It  not  merely  depnves  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  authority  of  Virginia,  on  which  she 
has  relied  and  exulted  so  much  in  support  of 
her  cause,  but  turns  that  authority  pointedly 
against  her." 

From  a  memorandum  ''On  Nullification," 
written  in  1835-'36 : 

''  Although  the  legislature  of  Yirdnia  dedared, 
at  a  late  session,  almost  imanimously,  that  South 
Carolina  was  not  supported  in  her  doctrine  of 
nullification  by  the  resolutions  of  1798,  it  ap- 
pears that  those  resolutions  are  still  appealed 
to  as  expressly  or  constructively  &voring  the 
doctrine." 

"  And  what  is  the  text  in  the  proceedings  of 
Virginia  which  this  spurious  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation claims  for  its  patronage  ?  It  is  found  in 
the  third  of  the  resolutions  of  1798." 

^  Now  is  there  any  thing  here  from  which  a 
'single'  State  can  iafer  a  right  to  arrest  or 
annul  an  act  of  the  ^neral  government,  which 
it  may  deem  imconstitutional  ?  So  fiir  from  it, 
that  the  obvious  and  proper  inference  precludes 
such  a  right." 

"  In  a  word,  the  nullifying  claims,  if  reduced 
to  practice,  instead  of  being  the  conservative 
principle  of  the  constitution,  would  necessarily, 
and  it  may  be  said,  obviously,  be  a  deadly 
poison." 

"The  true  question,  therefore^  ia^  whether 
there  be  a  '  constitutional '  right  in  a  sm^  State 
to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  We  have 
seen  the  absurdity  of  such  a  clairn^  in  its  naked 
and  suicidal  form.  Let  us  turn  to  it,  as  modified 
by  South  Carolina,  into  a  right  in  every  State 
to  resist  within  itself  the  execution  of  a  federal 
iaw,  deemed  by  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  to 
demand  a  convention  of  the  States  to  decide  the 
qnestion  of  constitutionality,  the  annulment  of 
'Rie  law  to  continue  in  the  mean  time,  and  to  be 
permanent  unless  tiiree  fourths  of  the  States 
concur  in  overruling  the  annulment 

^  Thus,  during  the  temporanr  nullification  of 
the  law^  the  results  would  be  the  same  as  those 
proceedmg  from  an  unqualified  nullification,  and 
the  result  of  a  convention  mieht  be  that  seven 
out  of  twenty-four  States  might  make  the  tem- 


porary results  permanent.  It  follows,  that  aar 
State  which  could  obtain  the  concmrrenoe  of  sii 
others,  might  abrogate  any  law  of  the  Uarte^ 
i^tates  whatever,  and  give  to  the  constitxiti.-a 
constructively,  any  shape  they  pleased,  m  op|«- 
sition  to  the  construction  and  will  of  the  otkr 
seventeen.*  Every  feature  of  the  oonstitutsca 
might  thus  be  successively  changed ;  and  after 
a  scene  of  unexampled  coidFusion  and  dtstractks. 
what  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  a£  » 
whole,  would  not,  as  a  whole,  be  agi-eed  to  by  i 
single  party." 

To  this  graphic  picture  of  the  disorders  vlt>:h 
even  the  first  stages  of  nullification  would  near 
sarily  produce,  drawn  when  the  graphic  liraoff 
was  in  the  eighty-sixth  and  last  year  of  bis  Vk 
the  following  warning  pages,  written  only  alfv 
months  earlier,  may  be  properly  appended : 

"  What  more  dangerous  than  nullification,  or 
more  evident  than  the  progress  it  continues  t 
make,  either  in  its  original  shape  6r  in  the  d.^ 
guises  it  assumes  ?  Nullification  has  the  cier 
of  putting  powder  under  the  constitntioD  >s^ 
Union,  and  a  matdi  in  the  hand  of  eTerr  p&ny 
to  blow  them  up,  at  pleasure.  And  for  its  pr^ 
gross,  hearken  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  a/v 
preached;  cast  your  eyes  on  its  increasin? cth 
norities  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  wi&c: 
a  decrease  in  any  one  of  them.  Look  at  Vj- 
ginia  herself^  and  read  in  the  gazettes,  azid  b 
the  proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  fisruv 
which  the  anarchi(»d  principle  now  mak^r 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  w  it 
but  a  short  time  aeo. 

''It  is  not  probable  that  this  offspring  of  tfar 
discontents  of  South  Carolina  will  ever  apprcacn 
success  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  But  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  contagion  in  the  Sootbcn 
States  is  risible ;  and  the  danger  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  sympathy  arising  from  kaovs 
causes,  and  the  inculcated  impression  of  a  pff- 
manent  incompatibility  of  interests  between  tk 
South  and  the  North,  may  put  it  in  the  pover 
of  popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  ^ 
tions,  to  unite  the  South,  on  some  critical  ooo- 
sion,  in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  ner 
theatre  of  great  though  inferior  extent  k 
pursuix^  this  course,  the  first  and  most  obrisis 
step  is  nullification,  the  next,  secessioii,  and  tbe 
last,  a  farewell  separation.  How  near  has  thl^ 
course  been  lately  exemplified !  and  the  daager 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  increase  of  rest- 
less aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  imfoidi- 

*  The  abore  was  written  when  the  namber  of  the  Ststds «» 
twentj-lbar.  Now,  when  there  are  thirtjr-ooe  States,  tbr  f r  • 
portion  would  be  eight  to  tu>mts^thrM  I  that  is,  that  a  nx^ 
State  nQlHfjing,  the  nnlliflcatloa  would  h<kld  good  tifi  a  (« 
Tention  were  called,  and  then  If  the  noUUyia^  Stat«  coaid 
prooore  seven  othen  to  Join,  the  nnllifleatioa  would  becmai 
abeolate— the  eight  Sutes  oyenrnllDg  the  twea^f4hi«& 
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cability  of  retalnii^  in  the  Union  a  large  and 
cemented  section  against  its  will.  It  may,  in- 
deed, happen,  that  a  return  of  danger  from 
abroad,  or  a  reyiyed  apprehension  of  danger  at 
home,  may  aid  in  hinding  the  States  in  one  poli- 
tical system,  or  that  the  geographical  and  com- 
mercial ligatures  may  haye  that  effect,  or  that 
the  present  discord  of  interests  between  the 
North  and  the  South  may  give  way  to  a  less 
diversity  in  the  application  of  labor,  or  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  a  safe  and  constant  inter- 
change of  the  different  products  of  labor  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  All  this  may  happen,  and  with 
the  exception  of  foreign  hostility,  hoped  for. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  local  prejudices  and  am- 
bitious leaders  may  be  but  too  successful  in 
finding  or  creating  occasions  for  the  nullifying 
experiment  of  breaking  a  more  beautiful  China 
vase*  than  the  British  empire  ever  was,  into 
X)arts  which  a  miracle  only  could  reunite." 

Inddentally,  Mr.  Madison,  in  these  letters, 
vindicates  also  his  compeers,  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Monroe.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  of 
May  31, 1830,  he  says: 

"  You  will  see,  in  voL  iii.,  page  429,  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Correspondence,  a  letter  to  W.  0. 
Nicholas,  proving  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Kentucky  resolutions,  of  1799,  in  which  the 
word  ^nullification' is  found.  The  resolutions 
of  that  State,  in  1798,  which  were  drawn  by 
him,  and  have  been  republished  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Yirginia^  do  not  contain  this  or  any 
equivalent  word." 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Trist,  of  December,  1831, 
after  developing  at  some  length  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  &tuity  of  the  "nullification  preroga- 
tive," Mr.  Madison  says : 

'*'  Yet  this  has  boldly  sought  a  sanction,  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  because,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Cartwright,  he  held  out  a  convention  of 
the  States  as,  with  ub.  a  peaceful  remedy,  in 
cases  to  be  decided  in  Europe  by  intestine  wars. 
Who  can  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson  referred  to 
a  convention  summoned  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
single  State,  with  an  interregnum  during  its  de- 
liberations ;  and,  above  alL  with  a  rule  of  deci- 
sion Bubjectmg  nearly  tnree  fourths  to  one 
fourth  7  No  man's  creed  was  more  opposed  to 
such  an  inversion  of  the  republican  order  of 
things." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Townsend  of  South  Caro- 
lina, December  18,  1831 : 

'^ You  ask  'whether  Mr.  Jefferson  was  really 
the  author  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  of 
1799;'  [in  which  the  word  *  nullify'  is  used, 
though  not  in  the  sense  of  South  Carolina  nul- 
lification.]   The  inference  that  he  was  not  is 

•  8«e  FnnUin's  latter  to  Lord  Howe,  In  1776. 


as  concluaive  as  it  is  obvions,  from  his  letter  to 
Col.  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  of  September  5, 
1799,  in  which  he  expressly  declines,  for  reasons 
stated,  preparing  any  thing  for  the  legisUituie 
of  that  year. 

^That  he  (Mr.  Jefferson)  ever  asserted  a 
right  in  a  single  State  to  arrest  the  execution 
of  an  act  of  Congress — ^the  arrest  to  be  valid 
and  permanent^  unless  reversed  by  three  fourths 
of  the  States — discountenanced  by  nothing  known 
to  have  been  said  or  done  by  him.  In  his  letter 
to  Major  Cartwright^  he  refers  to  a  convention 
as  a  peaceable  remedy  for  conflicting  claims  of 
power  in  our  compound  government;  but 
whether  he  alluded  to  a  convention  as  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  or  brought  about  by  anv 
other  mode,  his  respect  for  Uie  will  of  majori- 
ties, as  the  vital  principle  of  republinm  govern- 
ment, makes  it  certain  that  he  could  not  have . 
meant  a  convention  in  which  a  minority  of  seven 
States  was  to  prevail  over  seventeen,  either  in 
amending  or  expounding  the  constitution." 

In  the  letter  (before  quoted)  to  Mr.  Trist^  De- 
cember 23, 1832 : 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  nuUifiers, 
who  make  the  name  of  Mr.  Jefferson  the  pedes- 
tal for  their  colossal  heresy,  shut  their  eyes 
and  lips  whenever  his  authority  is  ever  so  deuly 
and  emphatically  agamst  them.  You  have  no* 
tioed  what  he  says  in  his  letters  to  Monroe  and 
Carrington,  pages  43  and  30^  vol.  ii.,  with  re- 
spect to  the  powers  of  the  old  Congress  to  coerce 
delinquent  States,  and  his  reasons  for  prefeirinf 
for  the  purpose  a  naval  to  a  military  force ;  ano^ 
moreover,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  find  a 
right  to  coerce  in  the  federal  articles,  that  being 
iimerent  in  the  nature  of  a  compact" 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Trist,  dated  August 
25,1834: 

*^  The  letter  firom  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, of  which  you  inclose  an  extract,  is  impor- 
tant I  have  one  from  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  same 
occasion,  more  in  detail,  and  not  less  emphatic 
in  its  anti-nullifying  language." 

In  the  notes  ^  On  Nullification,"  written  in 
1835-'6: 

^^The  amount  of  this  modified  right  of  nulli- 
fication is,  that  a  single  State  may  arrest  the 
operation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
stitute a  process  which  is  to  terminate  in  the 
ascendency  of  a  minority  over  a  large  majority. 
And  this  new-fimgled  theory  is  attempted  to  be 
fathered  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  apostle  of  repub- 
licanism, and  whose  own  words  declare,  that 
*  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  majority  is 
the  yital  principle  of  it'  Well  may  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  disclaim  any  sanction  to  it,  or 
to  any  constitutional  right  of  nullification  firom 
his  opinions." 
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In  a  paper  drawn  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  Septem- 
ber. 1829,  when  his  anxieties  b^an  first  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  portentous  approach  of  the 
nullification  doctrine,  he  concludes  with  this 
earnest  admonition,  appropriate  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  and  not  less  so  to  the  pre- 
vnt  time,  and  to  posterity : 

'^Tn  all  the  views  that  may  be  taken  of  ques- 
tions between  the  State  governments  and  the 
general  government,  the  awful  consequences  of 
a  final  rupture  and  dissolution  of  the  Union 
should  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of. 
Such  a  prospect  must  be  deprecated — ^must  be 
shuddered  at  by  every  friend  of  his  country,  to 
liberty,  to  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  an  impos- 
sibility of  ever  renewing  it  is  brought  home  to 
every  mind  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  es- 
tablishing it.  The  propensity  of  all  oommimi- 
ties  to  divide,  when  not  pressed  into  a  unity  by 
external  dangers,  is  a  truth  well  understood. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  people  inhabiting  even 
a  small  island,  if  remote  from  foreign  danger, 
and  sometimes  in  spite  of  that  pressure,  who 
are  not  divided  into  alien,  rival,  hostile  tribes. 
The  happy  union  of  these  States  is  a  wonder ; 
their  constitution  a  miracle ;  their  example  the 
hope  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Wo  to 
the  ambition  that  would  meditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  either." 

These  extracts,  voluminous  as  they  are,  are 
fiur  from  exhausting  the  abundant  material  which 
these  admirable  writings  of  Mr.  Madison  contain, 
on  the  topic  of  nullification.  They  come  to  us, 
fbr  our  admonition  and  guidance,  with  the  so- 
lenmity  of  a  voice  from  the  grave ;  and  I  leave 
them,  without  comment,  to  be  pondered  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Notwithstanding 
the  advanced  age  and  growing  bodily  infirmities 
of  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  time  when  these  letters 
were  written,  his  mind  was  never  more  vigorous 
nor  more  luminous.  Every  generous  mind  must 
sympathize  with  him,  in  this  necessity,  in  which 
he  felt  himself  in  his  extreme  age,  and  when 
done,  not  only  with  the  public  afiatrs  of  the 
country,  but  nearly  done  with  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  world,  to  defend  himself  and  associates  from 
the  attempt  to  fasten  upon  him  and  them,  in 
spite  of  his  denials,  a  criminal  and  anarchical 
design — ^wicked  in  itself,  and  subversive  of  the 
government  which  he  had  labored  so  hard  to 
fbund,  and  utterly  destructive  to  that  particular 
feature  considered  the  crowning  merit  of  the 
constitution ;  and  which  wise  men  and  patriotic 
had  specially  devised  to  save  our  Union  from 
the  fate  of  all  leagues.    We  sympathize  with 


him  in  such  a  necessity.     We  shonld  fed  for 
any  man,  in  the  most  ordinary  case,  to  who« 
words  a  criminal  intention,  should  be  impated 
in  defiance  of  his  disclaimers ;  but,  in  the  c» 
of  Mr.  Madison — a  man  so  modest,  so  put » 
just — of  such  dignity  and  gravity,  both  for  iJs 
age,  his  personal  qualities,  and  the  exalted  office 
which  he  had  held ;  and  in  a  case  which  wq: 
to  civil  war,  and  to  the  destruction  of  a  goren- 
ment  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  nx»t  MtiB 
and  zealous  founders— in  such  a  case,  an  atiecf: 
to  force  upon  such  a  man  a  meaning  which  1^ 
disavows,  becomes  not  only  outrageous  d 
odious,  but  crinunal  and  impious.    And  i^  afic 
the  authentic  disclaimers  which  he  has  nudtB 
his  advanced  age,  and  which  are  now  publisbei 
any  one  continues  to  attribute  this  heresy  ^ 
him,  such  a  person  must  be  viewed  by  the  pit- 
lie  as  having  a  mind  that  has  lost  its  baliffv 
or,  as  having  a  heart  void  of  social  dntr,  >»J 
fiitally  bent  on  a  crime,  the  guilt  of  which  m^ 
be  thrown  upon  the  tenants  of  the  tomb- 
speechless,  but  not  helpless !  for,  eveiy  jitf*'^ 
must  feel  their  cause  his  own !  and  rnsh  tot 
defence  which  public  duty,  private  honor,  p^ 
otism,  filial  affection,  and  gratitude  to  bent»- 
tors  impose  on  every  man  (bom  wher«oe«i 
he  may  have  been)  that  enjoys  the  blesanp  ^ 
the  government  which  their  labors  gate  us. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX 

THE  AUTHOR'S  OWN  VEEW  OF  THE  KATTB^^' 
OUR  GOVERNMENT,  Afl  BEING  A  UNION  »'^; 
TRADI8TINCTI0N  TO  A  LEAGUE:  PRESE>i!: 
IN  A  SUBSEQUENT  SPEECH  ON  MISSOUBI  BE^ 
LUTIONS. 

I  DO  not  discuss  these  resolutions  at  this  t^ 
That  discussion  is  no  part  of  my  present  obj«* 
I  speak  of  the  pledge  which  they  conm^ 
call  it  a  mistake ;  and  say,  that  whatever  o»y 
be  the  wishes  or  the  opinions  of  the  peop'* 
Missouri  on  the  subject  of  the  extenwoa  or  ^ 
extention  of  slavery  to  the  TerritoneSj  they 
have  no  idea  of  resisting  any  act  of  Congr^ 
the  subject    They  abide  the  law,  when  it(»J^ 
be  it  what  it  may,  subject  to  the  decisi<»  « 
ballot-box  and  the  judiciary.  .  ^ 

I  concur  with  the  people  of  Miflwnn  in 
view  of  their  duty,  and  believe  it  to  be  th» 
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course  consistent  with  the  terms  and  intention 
of  our  constitution,  and  the  only  one  which  can 
save  this  Union  from  the  fate  of  all  the  confed- 
eracies which  have  sucoessiTely  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  the  history  of  nations.  Anarchy 
among  the  members,  and  not  tyranny  in  the 
head,  has  been  the  rock  on  which  all  such  con- 
federacies haye  split.  The  authors  of  our  present 
form  of  goyernment  knew  the  danger  of  this 
rock,  and  they  endeavored  to  provide  against  it 
They  formed  a  Union— not  a  league— a  federal 
legislature  to  act  upon  persons,  not  upon  States; 
and  they  provided  peaceful  remedies  for  all  the 
questions  which  could  arise  between  the  people 
and  the  government  They  provided  a  federal 
judidary  to  execute  the  federal  laws  when  found 
to  be  constitutional ;  and  popular  elections  to  re- 
peal them  when  found  to  be  bad.  They  formed  a 
government  in  which  the  law  and  the  popular  will, 
and  not  the  sword,  was  to  decide  questions;  and 
they  looked  upon  the  first  resort  to  the  sword 
for  the  decision  of  such  questions  as  the  death 
of  the  Union. 

The  old  confederation  was  a  league,  with  a 
legislature  acting  upon  sovereignties,  without 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  without  union 
except  at  the  will  of  the  parties.  It  was  power- 
less for  government,  and  a  rope  of  sand  for 
union.  It  was  to  escape  from  that  helpless  and 
tottering  government  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion was  formed ;  and  no  less  than  ten  numbers  of 
the  federalist — ^from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth 
— were  devoted  to  this  defect  of  the  old  system, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  new  one.  I  will  read 
some  extracts  from  these  numbers — the  joint 
product  of  Hamilton  and  Madison — ^to  show  the 
difTerenoe  between  the  league  which  we  abandon- 
od  and  the  Union  which  we  formed — the  dangers 
of  the  former  and  the  benefits  of  the  latter — ^that 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  resolutions  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Missouri,  if  carried  out  to  their 
conclusions,  carry  back  this  Union  to  the  league 
of  the  confederation — ^make  it  a  rope  of  sand, 
and  the  sword  the  arbiter  between  the  federal 
head  and  its  members. 
Mr.  B.  then  read  as  follows : 
'^The  great  and  radical  vice,  in  the  structure 
of  the  existing  confederation,  is  in  the  principle 
of  legislation  for  States  or  governments,  in  their 
corporate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contrar 
distinguished  from  the  individuals  of  which  they 
consist     Though  this  principle  does  not  run 


through  all  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Union, 
yet  it  prevades  and  goyems  those  on  which  the 
efficacy  of  the  rest  depends.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that,  though  in  theory  constitutionally 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  Union,  yet  in 
practice  they  are  mere  recommendations,  which 
the  States  obserye  or  disregard  at  their  option. 
Goyernment  implies  the  power  of  making  laws. 
It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  law  that  it  be  at- 
tended with  a  sanction,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedience.  This 
penalty,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  bo  inflict- 
ed in  two  ways — by  the  agency  of  the  courts 
and  ministers  of  justice,  or  by  military  force ;  by 
the  coercion  of  the  magistracy,  or  by  the  co- 
ercion of  arms.  The  first  kind  can  cyidently 
f4)ply  only  to  men ;  the  last  kind  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  employed  against  bodies  politic,  or 
conununities,  or  States.  It  is  evident  there  is 
no  process  of  a  court  by  which  their  obseryance 
of  the  laws  can,  in  the  last  resort,  be  enforced. 
Sentences  may  be  denounced  against  them  for 
violations  of  their  duty ;  but  these  sentences  can 
only  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  sword.  In 
an  association  where  the  general  authority  is 
confined  to  the  coUectiye  bodies  of  the  commu- 
nities that  compose  it,  eveiy  breach  of  the  laws 
must  involve  a  state  of  war ;  and  military  execu- 
tion must  become  the  only  instrument  of  ciyil 
obedience.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  certainly 
not  descrye  the  name  of  government,  nor  would 
any  prudent  man  choose  to  commit  his  happi- 
ness to  it" 

Of  the  certain  destruction  of  the  Union  when 
the  sword  is  once  drawn  between  the  members 
of  a  Union  and  their  head,  they  speak  thus : 

'^  When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  the  passions 
of  men  observe  no  bounds  of  moderation.  The 
su^estionj  of  wotmded  pride,  the  instigations 
of  irritated  resentment,  would  be  apt  to  carry 
the  States,  against  which  the  arms  of  the  Union 
were  exerted,  to  any  extremes  necessary  to 
avenge  the  affront,  or  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  sub- 

I  mission.  The  first  war  of  this  kind  would  pro- 
bably terminate  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

I  Of  the  advantage  and  facility  of  the  working 
of  the  federal  system,  and  its  peaceful,  efficient, 

,  and  harmonious  operation — if  the  federal  laws 
are  made  to  operate  upon  citizens,  and  not  upon 

i  States — ^they  speak  in  these  terms : 

^^  But  if  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  na- 

I  tional  government  should  not  require  the  intor** 
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vention  of  the  State  l^islatures;  if  they  were 
to  pass  into  immediate  operation  upon  the  citi- 
zens themselyes,  the  particular  goyemments 
could  not  interrupt  their  progress  without  an 
open  and  violent  exertion  of  unconstitutional 
power.  They  would  he  ohiiged  to  act,  and  in 
such  manner  as  would  leaye  no  douht  that  they 
had  encroached  on  the  national  rights.  An  ex- 
periment of  this  nature  would  always  he  hazard- 
ous in  the  face  of  a  constitution  in  any  degree 
competent  to  its  own  defence,  and  of  a  people 
enlightened  enough  to  distinguish  between  a 
legal  exercise  and  an  illegal  usurpation  of  au- 
thority. The  success  of  it  would  require  not 
merely  a  fiicttous  majority  in  the  l^islature,  but 
the  concurrence  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  If  the  judges  were  not 
embarked  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  legislature, 
they  would  pronounce  the  resolutions  of  such  a 
majority  to  be  contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of 
the  llbid,  unconstitutional  and  void.  If  the  peo- 
ple were  not  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  State 
representatiyes,  they,  as  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  constitution,  would  throw  their  weight 
into  the  national  scale,  and  gtye  it  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  contest." 

Of  the  ruinous  effects  of  these  civil  wars 
among  the  members  of  a  republican  confederar 
cy,  and  their  disastrous  influence  upon  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  itself  throughout  the  world,  they 
thus  speak: 

*^It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the 
petty  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  without 
feeling  sensations  of  disgust  and  horror  at  the 
distractions  with  which  they  were  continually 
agitated,  and  at  the  rapid  succession  of  revolu- 
tions by  which  they  were  kept  continually  vi- 
brating between  the  extremes  of  tyranny  and 
anarchy.  From  the  disorders  whicn  disfigure 
the  annals  of  those  republics,  the  advocates  of 
despotism  have  drawn  arguments,  not  only 
against  the  forms  of  republican  government, 
but  against  the  very  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
They  have  decried  all  free  government  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  order  of  society,  and  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  malicious  exultation  over 
its  friends  and  partisans." 

And  again  they  say : 

"  It  must  carry  its  agency  to  the  persons  of 
the  citizens.  It  must  stand  in  need  of  no  inter- 
mediate legislation ;  but  must  itself  be  empow- 
ered to  employ  the  arm  of  the  ordinary  magis- 


trate to  execute  its  own  reBolutioDS.  Thtm- 
jesty  of  the  national  aathority  most  be  luii- 
fested  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  jos- 
tioe." 

After  reading  these  extracts,  Mr.  6.  s^' 
It  was  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  old  con^- 
eration  that  the  present  Union  was  foni»i; 
and,  having  formed  it,  they  who  formed  it  on- 
dertook  to  make  it  perpetual,  and  for  tbat  pa^ 
pose  had  recourse  to  all  the  sanctioDS  bcM 
sacred  among  men*— commands,  prohibition. 
oaths.  The  States  were  forbid  to  fbnn  cos- 
pacts  or  agreements  with  each  other;  theco^ 
stitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuaceofit 
were  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  ^ 
hmd ;  and  all  authorities,  State  and  fedeni 
^^islative,  executive,  and  judicial,  were  to  k 
sworn  to  support  it  The  resolutions  ^ 
have  been  read  contradict  all  this;  and  the  G» 
eral  Assembly  mistook  their  own  poww**^ 
much  as  they  mistook  the  sentiments  d  t» 
people  of  Missouri  when  they  adopted  thoB- 


CHAPTER   XC. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  :-DISTEIBtrnON  OF  PBOCED'^ 

Mr.  Clay  renewed,  at  this  session,  1832-'3a^* 
bUl  which  he  had  brought  in  the  session  Uf^j^ 
and  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  to  divide"' 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  tfs^ 
the  States,  to  be  applied  to  such  P^^H^^^^rf 
legislatures  of  the  respective  States  should  tbi» 
proper.  His  principal  arguments,  in  ^^^^^ 
the  bill,  were :  Jirst,  the  aid  which  the  distnw^ 
tion  would  give  to  the  States,  in  derelof^? 
their  resources  and  promoting  their  prosj*^- ' 
Bcomdly,  the  advantage  to  the  ^^  J^ 
ment,  in  settling  the  question  of  the  d*^ 
disposing  of  the  pubUc  lands.  He  tJ^^  ^ 
bill,  which,  at  first,  contained  a  sF^^^^j, 
the  objects  to  which  the  States  should  m^^ 
dividends  they  received,  which  wafi  ^'f*V^ 
in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  and  stated  its  p 
sions  to  be : 

«To  set  apart,  for  the  benefit  of  ^^ 
States,  twelve  and  a  half  Vf^^^^^^\^f 
aggregate  proceeds,  in  addition  *^^i,-cofl»- 
cent,  which  was  now  allowed  to  the©  .  ^ 
pact,  before  any  division  took  pl««  ^  ^ 
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States  generally.    It  was  Urns  proposed  to  as- 
sign, in  the  first  place,  seyenteen  and  a  hi^  per 
oent.  to  the  new  States,  and  then  to  divide  the 
-vrhole  of  the  residue  among  the  twenty-four 
States.    And,  in  order  to  do  away  any  inequality 
among  the  new  States,  grants  are  specifically 
made  hy  the  bill  to  those  who  had  not  reoeiyed, 
heretofore,  as  much  lands  as  the  rest  of  the  new 
States,  from  the  general  government,  so  as  to 
put  all  the  new  States  on  an  equal  footing.   This 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  new  States, 
to  be  at  their  disposal,  for  either  education  or 
internal  improvement,  and  the  residue  to  be  at 
the  disposition  of  the  States,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  than  this:  that  it  shall  be  at  their 
option  to  apply  the  amount  reoeived  either  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  or  the  colonization  of 
free  people  of  color,  or  for  internal  improve- 
ments, or  in  debts  which  may  have  been  con- 
tracted for  internal  improvements.    And,  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  this  scheme  of  distri- 
bution proposed  by  the  bill  it  is  limited  to  five 
years,  unless  hostilities  shall  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  power ;  in  which 
event,  the  proceeds  are  to  m  applied  to  the  car- 
rying on  such  war,  with  vigor  and  effect,  against 
any  common  enemy  with  whom  we  may  be 
brought  in  contact.    After  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  after  the  discharge  of  the  debt  created 
by  any  such  war,  the  aggregate  funds  to  return 
to  that  peaceful  destination  to  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  bill  that  they  should  now  be 
directed,  that  is,  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  public  happiness  and  pros- 
perity." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands,  and  said : 

^  The  first  remark  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
called  for,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  was  as  to 
the  expediency,  he  would  say  the  necessity,  of 
its  immediate  settlement.  On  this  pointy  he  was 
happy  to  believe  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
concurrence  of  opinion  in  that  body.  However 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
distribution  of  these  lands  should  be  made,  they 
all  agreed  that  it  was  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  promptly  and  fihally,  he  hoped  amicably,  ad- 
justed. No  time  more  favorable  than  the  pre- 
sent moment  could  be  selected  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  The  last  session  was  much 
less  favorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object ;  and  the  reasons  were  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, without  any  waste  of  time  in  their  specifi- 
cation. If  the  question  were  not  now  settled, 
but  if  it  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  an- 
nual discussion,  mixing  itself  up  with  all  the 
measures  of  legislation,  it  would  be  felt  in  its 
influence  upon  all,  would  produce  great  dissen- 
sions both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  affect 
extensively  all  the  great  and  important  objects 
which  might  be  before  that  body.    They  had 


had,  m  the  several  States,  some  experience  on 
that  subject;  and,  without  going  into  any  de- 
tails on  the  subject)  he  would  merely  state  that 
it  was  known,  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  small 
amount  of  the  public  domain  possessed  by  some 
of  the  States,  m  comparison  with  the  quantity 
possessed  by  the  general  government,  had  been 
a  cause  of  great  agitation  in  the  public  mind, 
and  had  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion. Persons  coming  from  the  quarter  of  the 
State  in  which  the  public  land  was  situated, 
united  in  sympathy  and  interest,  constituted  al- 
vrays  a  body  who  acted  together,  to  promote 
their  common  object,  either  by  donations  to 
settlers,  or  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  or  the  relief  of  those  who  are  debtors  for 
the  public  domain ;  and  were  always  ready,  as 
men  always  will  be,  to  second  all  those  measures 
which  look  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
main  object  which  they  have  in  view.  So,  if 
this  question  were  not  now  settled,  it  would  be 
a  source  of  inexpressible  cUfficulty  hereafter,  in- 
fluencing all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
in  Congress,  affecting  great  events  without,  and 
perhaps  addine  another  to  those  unhappy  causes 
of  division,  which  unfortunately  exist  at  this 
moment." 

In  his  arguments  in  support  of  his  bill,  Mr. 
Clay  looked  to  the  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  States  or  the  federa*  government,  from 
their  sale,  and  not  from  .heir  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  the  revenue  to  bo  derived  from 
the  wealth  and  population  to  which  their  settle- 
ment would  give  rise ;  and,  concluding  with  an 
encomium  on  his  bill  under  the  aspept  of  revenue 
fh}m  sales,  he  said : 

^  He  could  not  conceive  a  more  happy  dispo- 
sition of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  thui 
that  which  was  provided  by  this  bill.  It  was 
supposed  that  five  years  would  be  neither  too 
long  nor  too  short  a  period  for  afiiir  experiment. 
In  case  a  war  should  break  out,  we  may  with- 
draw from  its  peaceful  destination  a  sum  of  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  and  apply  it  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war^-a  sum  which  would  pay 
the  interest  on  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  which 
might  be  required  to  sustain  the  war,  ana  a  sum 
which  is  constantly  and  progressively  increasing. 
It  proposes,  now  that  the  general  government 
has  no  use  for  the  money,  now  that  the  surplus 
treasure  is  really  a  source  of  vexatious  embar- 
rassment to  us,  and  dves  rise  to  a  succession  of 
projects,  to  supply  for  a  short  time  a  fond  to 
the  States  which  want  our  assistance,  to  advance 
to  them  that  which  we  do  not  want,  and  whidi 
they  will  apply  to  great  beneficial  national  pur- 
poses ;  and,  should  war  take  place,  to  divert  it 
to  the  vigorous  support  of  the  war ;  and,  when 
it  ceases,  to  apply  it  again  to  its  peaceful  pur- 
poses.   And  thus  we  may  grow,  from  time  to 
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time,  with  a  fund  which  will  endure  for  oen- 
torieB,  and  which  will  augment  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation,  aiding  the  States  in  seasons  of 
peace,  and  sustaining  the  general  govemment  in 
periods  of  war.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  deprecated  this  distribution  of 
the  land  money  as  being  dangerous  in  itself  and 
unconstitutional,  and  as  leading  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  other  revenue — in  which  he  was  pro- 
phetic.   He  said : 

"  He  could  not  yield  his  assent  to  the  mode 
which  this  bill  proposed  to  settle  the  agitated 
question  of  the  public  lands.  In  addition  to 
several  objections  of  a  minor  character,  he  had 
an  insuperable  objection  to  the  leading  principle 
o^  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  among  the  States.  He 
believed  it  to  be  both  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutional. He  could  not  assent  to  the  principle^ 
that  Congress  had  a  right  to  denationalize  the 
public  funds.  He  agreed  that  the  objection  was 
not  so  decided  in  case  of  the  proceeds  of  lands,  as 
in  thiCt  of  revenue  collected  from  taxes  or  duties. 
The  senator  from  Ohio  had  adduced  evidence 
from  the  deed  of  cession,  which  certainly  coun- 
tenanced the  idea  that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
might  be  subject  to  the  cQstribution  proposed 
in  the  bill ;  but  he  was  &r  from  being  satisfied 
that  the  argument  was  solid  or  conclusive.  If 
the  principle  of  distribution  could  be  confined  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  he  would  acknowledge 
that  his  objection  to  the  principle  would  be 
weakened. 

"•  He  dreaded  the  force  of  precedent,  and  he 
foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
example  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  would  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
distributing  the  revenue  derived  from  other 
sources.  Nor  would  the  argument  be  devoid  of 
plausibility.  If  we,  of  the  Atlantic  States,  insist 
that  the  revenue  of  the  West,  derived  from  lands, 
should  be  equally  distributed  among  all  the 
States,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  interior 
States  should,  in  like  manner,  insist  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  the  great  source  of 
revenue  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Should  such  a 
movement  be  successful,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  nature  of 
government,  that  nothing  would  more  certainly 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union.  The  re- 
venue is  the  power  of  the  State,  and  to  distribute 
its  revenue  is  to  dissolve  its  power  into  its 
original  elements.'' 

Attempts  were  made  to  postpone  the  bill  to 
the  next  session,  which  Tailed ;  and  it  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  24  to  20. 

.  YsAS. — ^Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  JSwing,  Foot, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston, 


Knight,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins^  Rt^qgles. 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinsoii,  Wa£-a- 
man,  Wiikins-.2i.   "  '       ^ 

NAY8.--Messrs.  Benton,  Black.  Browa,  B«±- 
ner,  Calhoun.  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  Kii^ 
Mangum.  Miller,  Moore,  Rives,  RobinscHL  Smith. 
Tipton,  Tyler,  White,  Wright— 20. 

The  bill  went  to  the  House  and   rc«eiTcd 
amendments,  which  did  not  obtain  the  conccr- 
rence  of  the  Senate  until  midnight  of  the  &^ 
of  March,  which,  being  the  short  eeesion,  vas 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  oonstitDtks:!.' 
termination  of  the  Congress,  which  was  limited 
to  the  3d — which  felling  this  year  on  SuwiiT. 
the  Congress  would  adjourn  at  midnight  of  t^ 
2nd.    Further  efibrts  were  made  to  poatpcoe 
it,  and  upon  the  ground  that,  in  a  bill  of  Urn 
magnitude  and  novelty,  the  President  was  es- 
titled  to  the  full  ten  days  for  the  consideratka 
of  it  which  the  constitution  allowed  him.  asd 
he  would  have  but  half  a  day ;  for  if  passed 
that  night  it  could  only  reach  him  in  the  fere- 
noon  of  the  next  day— leaving  him  but  half  i 
day  for  his  consideration  of  the  measure,  when 
the  constitution  allowed  him  ten ;  and  that  half 
day  engrossed  with  all  crowded  business  of  as 
expiring  session.    The  next  evening,  the  Fnai- 
dent  attended,  as  usual,  in  a  room  adjoiniog  tiK 
Senate  chamber,  to  be  at  hand  to  sign  bills  and 
make  nominations.    It  was  some  hours  in  the 
night  when  the  President  sent  for  me,  and  with- 
drawing into  the  recess  of  a  window,  told  ms 
that  he  had  a  veto  message  ready  on  the  bsJ 
bill,  but  doubted  about  sending  it  in,  lest  theff 
should  not  be  a  full  Senate ;  and  intimated  bis 
apprehension  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  fas 
Mends  might  be  absent,  and  endanger  the  biB: 
and  wished  to  consult  me  upon  that  point  1 
told  him  I  would  go  and  reconnoitre  the  chamber, 
and  adjacent  rooms ;  did  so— found  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  inunediate  friends  were  abcat 
— returned  and  informed  him,  when  he  said  hi 
would  keep  the  bill  until  the  next  session,  tad 
then  return  it  with  a  fiilly  considered  mess^e 
— ^his  present  one  being  brief,  and  not  such  u 
to  show  his  views  fully.    I  told  him  I  thooglit 
he  ought  to  do  so — that  such  a  measure  oogbt 
not  to  be  passed  in  the  last  hours  of  a  sesskw. 
in  a  thin  Senate,  and  upon  an  imperfect  view  of 
his  objections ;  and  that  the  public  good  required 
it  to  be  held  up.    It  was  so ;  and  duiing  the 
long  vacation  of  nine  months  which  intenrened 
before  the  next  session,  the  opposition  presses 
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and  orators  kept  the  oountry  filled  with  denun- 
ciationg  of  the  enonnity  of  his  conduct  in  ^^pock- 
eting "  the  bill— as  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  "  flat 
burglary,"  instead  of  being  the  ezerdse  of  a 
constitutional  right,  rendered  most  just  and 
proper  under  the  extraordinary  drcumstances 
which  had  attended  the  passage,  and  intended 
return  of  the  bill  At  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  session  he  returned  the  bill,  with  his 
well-considered  objections,  in  an  ample  message, 
which,  after  going  oyer  a  full  history  of  the 
derivation  of  the  lands,  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

"  1.  That  one  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
on  whidi  the  confederation  of  the  United  States 
was  ormnally  based,  was,  that  the  waste  lands 
of  the  West,  within  their  lunits,  should  be  the 
common  property  of  the  United  States. 

"  2.  That  those  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  States  which  claimed  them,  and 
the  cessions  were  accepted,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  States,  according  to  their 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
soever. 

'^  3.  That,  in  execution  of  these  solemn  com- 
pacts, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did, 
under  the  confederation,  proceed  to  sell  these 
lands,  and  put  the  avuls  into  the  common  trea- 
sury ;  and,  under  the  new  constitution,  did  re- 
peatedly pledge  them  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
pled^  each  State  was  expected  to  profit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  charge  to  be  made  upon 
it  for  that  object 

<<  These  are  the  first  principles  of  this  whole 
subject,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  contested  by 
any  one  who  examines  the  proceedings  of  the 
revolutionary  Congress,  the  sessions  of  the 
several  States^  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  under 
the  new  constitution.  Keeping  them  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  exam- 
ine how  far  the  objects  of  the  cessions  have  been 
completed  and  see  whether  those  compacts  are 
not  still  ooligatory  upon  the  United  States. 

'^The  debt,  for  which  these  lands  were  pledged 
by  Coijgress,  may  be  considered  as  paid,  and 
they  are  consequently  released  from  that  lien. 
But  that  pledge  formed  no  part  of  the  compacts 
with  the  States,  or  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  cessions  were  made.  It  was  a  contract  be- 
tween new  parties — between  the  United  States 
and  their  creditors.  Upon  payment  of  the  debt, 
the  compacts  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  for  the  common  benefit,  is  neither  des- 
troyed nor  impaired.  As  they  cannot  now  be 
executed  in  that  mode,  the  only  legitimate  ques- 
tion which  can  arise  is,  in  what  other  way  are 
these  lands  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  for  the 


common  benefit  oi  the  several  States,  ^  according 
to  their  respective  and  usual  proportion  in  tht 
general  charee  and  expenditure  ? '  The  cessiom 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  ex- 
press terms,  and  all  the  rest  impliedly,  not  onh 
povide  thus  specifically  the  proportion,  accord- 
mg  to  which  each  State  shall  profit  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales,  but  they  proceed  to  de- 
clare that  they  shall  be  'faithfully  and  bona 
fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.'  This  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  at  this  moment, 
growing  out  of  compacts  which  are  older  than 
the  constitution,  and  formed  the  comer  stone 
on  which  the  Union  itself  was  erected. 

'^  In  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  have  not  been  set 
apart  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  but  have  been,  and  are  now,  paid 
mto  the  treasury,' where  they  constitute  a  part 
of  the  aggregate  of  revenue,  upon  which  the 
government  draws,  as  well  for  its  current  ex- 

rditures  as  for  payment  of  the  public  debt 
this  manner,  they  have  heretofore,  and  do 
now,  lessen  the  general  charge  upon  tne  people 
of  the  several  States,  in  the  exact  proportions 
stipulated  in  the  compacts. 
•  '^  These  eeneral  chu-ges  have  been  composed, 
not  only  of  the  public  debt  and  the  usual  ex- 
penditures attending  the  civil  and  militarv  ad- 
ministrations of  the  ipovemment,  but  of  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  States,  with  which  these 
compacts  were  formed ;  the  amounts  paid  the  In- 
dians for  their  right  of  possession ;  the  amounts 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida; 
and  the  amounts  paid  surveyors,  registers,  re- 
ceivers, clerks,  &c.,  employed  in  preparing  for 
market,  and  selling,  the  western  domain.  From 
the  origin  of  the  luid  system,  down  to  the  30th 
September,  1832,  the  amount  expended  for  all 
these  purix)se  has  been  about  $49,701,280  and 
the  amount  received  from  the  sales,  deducting 
payments  on  account  of  roads,  &c,  about  $38,- 
386,624.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  public 
lanos,  therefore,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  general  charges  on  the  treasury,  which  have 
^own  out  of  them,  by  about  $11,314,656.  Yet, 
m  having  been  applied  to  lessen  those  charaes, 
the  conditions  of  the  compacts  have  been  thus 
far  fulfilled,  and  each  State  has  profited  accord- 
ing to  its  usual  proportion  in  the  general  chaige 
and  expenditure.  The  annual  proceeds  of  land 
sales  have  increased,  and  the  charges  have  dimin- 
ished ;  so  that,  at  a  reduced  price,  those  lands 
would  now  defray  all  current  charges  growing 
out  of  them,  and  save  the  treasury  from  further 
advances  on  their  account  Their  original  intent 
and  object,  therefore,  would  be  accomplished,  as 
fully  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  reducing  the 
price,  and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  bringing  the 
proceeds  into  the  treasury.  Indeed,  as  this  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  objects  of  the  origi- 
nal compact  can  be  attained,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered, for  all  practical  purposes,  that  it  is  one  of 
their  requirements. 
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^  The  bill  before  me  begins  with  an  entire  sab- 
version  of  every  one  of  the  compacts  by  which 
the  United  States  became  possessed  of  their 
western  domain,  and  treats  the  subject  as  if 
they  never  had  existence,  and  as  if  the  United 
States  were  the  original  and  unconditional  own- 
ers of  all  the  public  lands.  The  first  section 
directs — 

"  'That,  from  and  after  the  3Ist  day  of  De- 
cember, 1832,  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
to  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
over  and  above  what  each  of  the  said  States  is 
entitled  to  by  the  terms  of  the  compacts  entered 
into  between  them,  respective!  v,  upon  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  and  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  upon 
the  net  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
which,  subsequent  to  the  day  afosesaid,  shall  be 
made  within  tne  several  limits  of  the  said  States ; 
which  said  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum 
shall  be  applied  to  some  object  or  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement  or  education,  within  the 
said  States,  under  the  direction  of  their  several 
l^pslatures.' 

^  This  twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  sales, 
before  any  apportionment  is  made ;  and  the  same 
seven  States,  which  are  first  to  receive  this  pro- 
portion, are  also  to  receive  their  due  proportion 
of  the  residue,  according  to  the  ratio  of  general 
distribution. 

<^Now,  waiving  all  considerations  of  equity 
or  policy,  in  regard  to  this  provision,  what  more 
need  be  said  to  demonstrate  its  objectionable 
character,  than  that  it  is  in  direct  and  undis- 
guised violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  Congress 
to  the  States,  before  a  single  cession  was  made ; 
that  it  abrogates  the  condition  upon  which  some 
of  the  States  came  into  the  Union ;  and  that  it 
itets  at  nought  the  terms  of  cession  spread  upon 
the  fiioe  of  every  grant  under  which  the  title  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  land  is  held  by  the 
fedenJ  government  ? 

^  In  the  apportionment  of  the  remaining  seven 
eighths  of  the  proceeds,  this  bill,  in  a  manner 
equally  undisguised,  violates  the  conditions  upon 
vHbich  the  United  States  acquired  titie  to  the 
ceded  lands.  Abandoning  altogether  the  ratio 
of  distribution,  according  to  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure  provided  by  the  compacts,  it 
adopts  that  of  the  federal  representative  popu- 
lation. Virginia,  and  other  States^  which  ceded 
their  lands  upon  the  express  condition  that  they 
should  receive  a  benefit  finom  their  sales,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  part  of  the  general  cham,  are, 
bv  the  bill,  allowed  only  a  portion  of  seven 
eighths  of  their  proceeds,  and  that  not  in  the 
proportion  of  general  charge  and  expenditure, 
but  in  the  ratio  of  their  federal  representative 
population. 

''The  constitution  of  the  United  States  did 
not  delegate  to  Congress  the  power  to  abrogate 
these  compacts.  On  the  contrary,  by  decburing 
that  nothing  in  it  'shall  be  so  construed  as  to 


prejodioe  any  daims  of  the  United  BtmtBB,  oref 
any  particular  State,'  it  yirtaall  j  provides  thai 
these  compacts,  and  the  rights  tJiey  secure.  shaT 
remain  untouched  by  the  legislative  power,  whid 
shall  only  make  all '  needfUl  rules  and  repala- 
tions '  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  JUI  he- 
yond  this,  woidd  seem  to  be  an  assmnpCioEi  d 
undelegated  power. 

"  TliMBse  ancient  compacts  are  invaluable  maaa- 
ments  of  an  age  of  virtue,  patriotism,  and  dms- 
terestedness.    They  exhibit  the  price  that  grci' 
States,  which  had  won  liberty,  were  willing  t: 
pay  for  that  Union,  without  which,  thejpkash 
sawj  it  could  not  be  preserved.     It  was  not  ir 
temtory  or  State  power  that  our  revolntJoour 
fathers  took  up  arms;  it  was  for  individi:i! 
liberty,  and  the  right  of  self-government.    The 
expulsion,  firom  the  continent,  of  British  armies 
and  British  power  was  to  them  a  barren  cea> 
quest,  i^  through  the  collisions  of  the  redeeaed 
States,  the  individual  rights   for  which  tbej 
fought  should  become  the  prey  of  petty  milits.'j 
tyrannies  established  at  home.     To  avert  sact 
consequences,  and  throw  aronnd    liberty  :h 
shield  of  union,  States,  whose  relative  stres^ 
at  the  time,  gave  them  a  preponderatiii^  povr. 
magnanunously  sacrificed  domains  which  wm^i 
have  made  them  the  rivals  of  empires  aij 
stipulating  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  1? 
the  common  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  other 
confederated  States.     This  enlightened  po&r 
produced  union,  and  has  secured  liberty.   It  ke 
made  our  waste  lands  to  swarm  with  a  bisf 
people,  and  added  many  poweifbl  States  to  ns* 
confederation.     As  well  for  the  fraits  whH 
these  noble  works  of  our  ancestors  hxre  prD- 
duoed,  as  for  the  devotedness  in  which  tbr 
originated,  we  should  hesitate  before  we  deacr 
ish  them. 

"  But  there  are  other  principles  asserted  k 
the  bill,  which  would  have  impelled  me  to  vidh 
hold  my  signature,  had  I  not  seen  in  it  a  violi- 
tion  of  the  compacts  by  which  the  United  Stiles 
acquired  title  to  a  lax^ge  portion  of  the  potdV 
lands.  It  reasserts  the  principle  contained  a 
the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  sur^ 
of  the  Maysville,  Washington,  Paris,  and  Ln- 
ington  Turnpike  Road  Company,  from  whicbl 
was  compelled  to  withhold  my  consent,  for  ret- 
sons  contained  in  my  message  of  the  27  th  Msr. 
1830,  to  the  House  of  RepresentativesL  lie 
leading  principle,  then  asserted,  was,  that  Coa- 
gress  possesses  no  constitutioiud  power  to  im- 
propriate any  part  of  the  moneys  of  the  Vnm 
States  for  objects  of  a  local  character  withio  rk 
States.  That  principle,  I  cannot  be  mistd^ea  ia 
supposing,  has  received  the  unequivocal  sandis: 
of  the  American  people,  and  all  subsequent  re 
flection  has  but  satisfied  me  more  thoroiigUr 
that  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  the  pmitT 
of  our  government,  if  not  its  existence,  depead 
on  its  observance.  The  public  lands  are  the 
common  property  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
moneys  arising  from  their  sales  are  a  part  of  tk 
publk  revenue.    This  bill  proposes  to  raisD  iron, 
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and  appropriate  a  portion  of,  this  public  revenue 
to  certain  States,  providing  ezpresalj  that  it 
shall  '  be  applied  to  objects  of  internal  indprove- 
ment  or  education  within  those  States,'  and  then 
proceeds  to  appropriate  the  balance  to  all  the 
States,  with  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  ap- 
plied ^  to  such  purposes  as  the  legislatures  of 
the  said  respective  States  shall  deem  proper.' 
The  former  appropriation  is  expressly  for  inter- 
nal improvements  or  education,  without  qualifi- 
cation as  to  the  kind  of  improvements,  and, 
therefore,  in  express  violation  of  the  principle 
maintained  in  my  objections  to  the  turnpike 
road  bill,  above  r^erred  to.  The  latter  appro- 
priation is  more  broad,  and  gives  the  money  to 
be  applied  to  any  local  purpose  whatsoever.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  a  portion  of  the  money  mi^t  have  been 
applied  to  making  the  very  road  to  which  the 
bill  of  1830  had  i^rence,  and  must,  of  course, 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  same  principle. 
If  the  money  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  local  purposes  through  its  own  agents, 
as  little  can  it  be  permitted  to  be  thus  expended 
through  the  agency  of  the  State  governments. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that,  with  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  our  revenue  which  could  be  speedily 
effected  by  Congress,  without  injury  to  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  country,  there  might  be, 
for  some  years  to  come,  a  surplus  of  moneys  in 
the  treasury ;  and  that  there  was,  in  principle, 
no  objection  to  returning  them  to  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  paid.  As  the  literal  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  object  is  obviously  imprac- 
ticable, it  was  thought  admissible,  as  the  nearest 
approximation  to  it,  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
State  governments,  the  more  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  be  by  them  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  they  properly 
belonged.  The  principle  and  the  object  was,  to 
return  to  the  people  an  unavoidable  surplus  of 
revenue  which  might  have  been  paid  by  them 
under  a  system  which  could  not  at  once  be  aban- 
doned :  but  even  this  resource,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  alternative  to  save 
the  general  government  from  grasping  unlimited 
power  over  internal  improvements,  was  suggest- 
ed with  doubts  of  its  constitutionality. 

^^  But  this  biU  assumes  a  new  principle.  Its 
object  is  not  to  return  to  the  people  an  unavoidable 
surplus  of  revenue  paid  in  by  them,  but  to  create 
a  surplus  for  distribution  among  tne  States.  It 
seizes  the  entire  proceeds  of  one  source  of  reven- 
ue, and  sets  them  apart  as  a  surplus,  making  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  money  for  supporting  the 
government,  and  meeting  the  general  chiu-ges, 
from  other  sources.  It  even  tmt>ws  the  entire 
land  system  upon  the  customs  for  its  support, 
and  makes  the  public  lands  a  perpetual  chaige 
upon  the  treasury.    It  does  not  return  to  the 

Eeople  moneys  accidentally  or  unavoidably  paid 
y  them  to  the  government  by  which  they  are 
not  wanted;  but  compels  the  people  to  pay 
moneys  into  the  treasury  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  creating  a  surplus  for  distribution  to  their 


State  governments.  If  this  principle  be  onoe 
admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  to  what 
consequences  it  may  lead.  Already  this  bill,  by 
throwmg  the  land  system  on  the  revenues  from 
imports  for  support,  virtually  distributes  among 
the  States  a  p«rt  of  those  revenues.  The  pro- 
portion may  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
without  any  departure  from  the  principle  now 
asserted,  until  the  State  governments  shall  de- 
rive all  the  funds  necessary  for  their  support 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  a 
sufficient  supply  should  be  obtained  by  some 
States  and  not  by  others,  the  deficient  States 
might  complain,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  aU  fur- 
ther difficulty.  Congress,  without  assuming  any 
new  principle,  need  go  but  one  step  further,  and 
put  the  salaries  of  aU  the  State  governors,  judg- 
es, and  other  officers,  with  a  sufficient  sum  for 
other  expenses,  in  their  general  appropriation  bilL 

^  It  appears  to  me  that  a  more  direct  road  to 
consolidation  cannot  be  devised.  Money  is 
power,  and  in  that  government  which  pays  all 
the  public  officers  of  the  States,  will  all  political 
power  be  substantially  concentrated.  The  State 
governments,  if  governments  they  might  be  call- 
ed, would  lose  ful  their  independence  and  digni- 
ty. The  economy  which  now  distinguishes  them 
would  be  converted  into  a  profusion,  limited  only 
by  the  extent  of  the  supply.  Being  the  depen- 
dants of  the  general  government,  and  looking  to 
its  treasury  as  the  source  of  all  their  emolu- 
ments, the  State  officers,  under  whatever  names 
tiiey  might  pass,  and  b^  whatever  forms  their 
duties  might  be  prescnbed,  would,  in  effect,  be 
the  mere  stipendaries  and  instruments  of  the 
central  power. 

'^I  am  quite  sure  that  the  intelligent  people 
of  our  several  States  wiU  be  satisfied,  on  a  little 
reflection,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  re- 
lease the  members  of  their  local  legislatures  finom 
the  responsibih'ty  of  leyying  the  taxes  necessary 
to  support  their  State  governments,  and  vest  it 
in  Congress,  over  most  of  whose  members  they 
have  no  control.  They  will  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient that  Comress  diall  be  the  tax-gatherer 
and  paymaster  of  all  their  State  governments, 
thus  amalgamating  all  their  officers  into  one  mass 
of  common  interest  and  common  feeling.  It  is 
too  obvious  that  such  a  course  would  subvert 
our  well-balanced  system  of  government,  and 
ultimately  deprive  us  of  the  blessings  now  do- 
rived  from  our  happy  union. 

'^  However  willing  I  might  be  that  any  un- 
avoidable surplus  in  the  treasuiy  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  people  through  their  State  govern- 
ments, I  cannot  assent  to  the  principle  that  a 
surplus  may  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tribution. Viewing  this  bill  as,  in  effect,  assum- 
ing the  right  not  onl^  to  create  a  surplus  for 
that  purpose,  but  to  divide  the  contents  of  the 
treasury  among  the  States  without  limitation 
from  whatever  source  they  may  be  derived,  and 
asserting  the  power  to  raise  and  appropriate 
money  for  the  support  of  every  State  govern- 
ment and  institution,  as  well  as  for  making  every 
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local  improTement,  howeTcrtriyial,  I  cannot  give 
it  my  assent. 

''  It  is  difBcult  to  perceive  what  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  old  States  or  the  new  from 
the  system  of  distribution  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses, if  it  were  otherwise  unobjectionable.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  or  any  other  sum,  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  treasury  by  this  bill  for  distribu- 
tion, it  must  be  replaced  by  the  same  sum  collect- 
ed from  the  people  through  some  other  means. 
The  old  States  will  receive  annually  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  treasury,  but  they  will  pay  in 
a  larger  sum,  together  with  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  distribution.  It  is  only  their  pro- 
portion of  seven  eights  of  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales  which  they  are  to  receive,  but  they  must 
pay  their  due  proportion  of  the  whole.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may,  the  bill  proposes  to  them  a  dead 
loss  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  seven,  in  addition  to 
expenses  and  other  incidental  losses.  This  as- 
sertion is  not  the  less  true  because  it  may  not 
at  first  be  palpable.  Their  receipts  will  be  in 
large  sums,  but  their  payments  in  small  ones. 
The  governments  of  the  States  will  receive  seven 
dollars,  for  which  the  people  of  the  States  wiU  pay 
eight.  The  large  sums  received  will  be  palpable 
to  the  senses ;  the  small  sums  paid,  it  requires 
thought  to  identify.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  satisfy  the  people  that  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  seven  hundred  dollars  were  given  them  from 
the  pubhc  treasury,  for  which  they  were  at  the 
same  time  required  to  pay  in  taxes,  direct  or  in- 
direct, eight  hundred. 

*^  I  deceive  myself  greatly  if  the  new  States 
would  find  their  interests  promoted  by  such  a 
system  as  this  bill  proposes.  Their  true  policy 
consists  in  the  rapid  settling  and  improvement 
of  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits.  As  a 
means  of  hastening  those  events,  they  have  long 
been  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  public 
lands  upon  the  final  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  system  would 
be  to  prevent  that  reduction.  It  is  true,  the  biU 
reserves  to  Congress  the  power  to  reduce  the 
price,  but  the  effect  of  its  details,  as  now  ar^ 
ranged,  would  probably  be  forever  to  prevent  its 
exercise. 

"With  the  just  men  who  inhabit  the  new 
States,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  this 
system,  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  or  the  republic  and  its  constitution.  But 
if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  interest  or  expe- 
diency, they  would  still  reject  it  They  would 
not  sell  their  bright  prospect  of  increasing  wealth 
and  growing  power  at  such  a  price.  They 
would  not  place  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  into 
their  treasuries,  in  competition  with  the  settle- 
ment of  their  waste  lands,  and  the  increase  of 
their  population.  They  would  not  consider  a 
small  or  large  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  their 
government**,  and  immediately  expanded,  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  enduring  wealth  which  is 
composed  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  cultivated 
fiirms.    No  temptation  will  allure  them  from 


that  object  of  abiding  interest^  the  aettkmeDt  d 
their  waste  lands,  and  the  increase  of  a  bardj 
race  of  free  citizens,  their  glory  in  peace  and 
their  defence  in  war.' 

"  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  my  annual  message  of  l^'Z 
that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  puhlic  laaci 
shall  cease,  as  soon  as  pracUcable,  to  he  a  sourtv 
of  revenue,  except  for  die  payment  of  those  gen- 
eral charges  which  grow  out  of  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  lands,  their  survey,  and  sale.     Althoi^ 
those  expenses  have  not  been  met  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  heretofore,  it  is  quite  certain  Xhtj 
will  be  hereafter,  even  after  a  considerable  redor^ 
tion  in  the  price.    By  meeting  in  the  treasoiy  <?> 
much  of  the  general  charge  as  arises  from  tfast 
source,  they  will  be  hereadfter,  as  they  have  bea 
heretofore,  disposed  of  for  the  common  bs)r 
fit  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  ccs- 
pacts  of  cession.    I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  t2r 
real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  States  in  tbe 
Union,  and  particularly  of  the  new  States,  tk: 
the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  redooed  aai 
graduated ;  and  that^  after  they  have  been  <^^ 
ed  for  a  oertiun  number  of  years,  the  rdi»i.  it- 
maining  unsold,  shall  be  abuidoned  to  the  State? 
and  the  machinery  of  our  land  system  entzn-l; 
withdrawn.     It  cannot  be  supposed  the  cam 
pacts  intended  that  the  United  States  shod: 
retain  forever  a  title  to  lands  within  the  Stitts. 
which  are  of  no  value ;   and  no  doubt  is  e^ 
tertained  that  the  general  interest  vroM  bf 
best  promoted  by  surrendering  such  lands  v 
the  States. 

^'  This  plan  for  disposing  of  the  paMic  laui- 
impairs  no  principle,  violates  no  compact  laB 
deranges  no  system.  Already  has  the  prke  of 
those  lands  been  reduced  from  two  dollars  pet 
acre  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter;  and  upon  ^ 
will  of  Congress,  it  depends  whether  there  ^biT 
be  a  further  reduction.  While  the  burdens  a' 
the  East  are  diminishing  by  the  reducticHi  of  tb^ 
duties  upon  imports,  it  seems  but  equal  justxt 
that  the  chief  burden  of  the  West  sIhxiM  be 
lightened  in  an  equal  degree  at  least  It  was^ 
be  just  to  the  old  States  and  the  new,  caaaStSi 
every  interest,  disarm  the  subject  of  all  its  dia- 
gers,  and  add  another  guaranty  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  our  happy  Union.'' 

Statement  respecting  the  revenue  derived  fr^m 
the  public  lands^  accompanying  the  Pn^i- 
denvs  Message  to  the  Senate,  December  4»*i 
1833,  stating  his  reasons  for  not  approrifc 
the  Jjand  BiU  : 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  money  which  fats  i 
been  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  title  tf 
the  public  lands,  including  the  payment*:  made 
under  the  Louisiana  and  Florida*  treaties ;  the 
compact  with  Georgia ;  t^e  settlement  with  the 
Yazoo  claimants ;  the  contracts  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  and  the  expenditures  for  compensatios. 
to  ooDunissioners,  clerks,  surveyors,  and  other 
officers,  employed  by  the  United  Stat^  far  thf 
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management  and  sale  of  the  Western  domain ; 
the  gross  amount  of  money  received  into  the 
treasury,  as  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1832 ;  also,  the  net  amount, 
after  deducting  five  per  cent.,  expended  on  ac- 
count of  roads  within,  and  leading  to  the  West- 
ern States,  &c.,  and  sums  refunded  on  account 
of  eiTors  in  the  entries  of  public  lands. 

Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana: 


Prindpfl],    • 
Intareiiton 


-    -    -    -     $14,964,878  M 
$11,250,000         8,529,858  48 


$88,514,225  71 


Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Florida: 

PrtQcipd, $1«985,509  88 

Interest  to  80tb  Septembw,  1888, 1,489,768  66 

$6,475,868  48 

Payment  ofeompaet  with  Georgia,  ....       1,065^48406 
Payment  of  the  aettloment  with  the  Yazoo 

claImant^ 1,880,808  04 

Payment  of  oontracts  witli  thoseFeral  Indian 

tribes  (all  expenses  on  account  of  Indians),     18^061,677  45 
Payment  of  oommiMloDera,  clerks,  and  otfaor 

officers,  employed  by  the  United  States  ftnr 

the  management  and  sale  of  the  Western 

domain, 8,750,716  48 

$49,701,880  17 
"t  " 

Amonnt  of  money  reoelTed  into  tho  treasury 
as  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  to  80th  Sep. 

tember,  1888, $89,614,000  OT 

Deduct  payments  from  the  treasury  on  ao- 
ooont  of  roads,  ^ 1,887,875  94 


$88,886,084  18 


T.  L.  Smith,  Beg, 
Treasury  Department.        \ 
Register's  Office,  March  1, 1833.  J 

Such  was   this   ample   and  well-considered 
message,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
ever  delivered  by  any  President,  and  presenting 
General  Jackson  under  the  aspect  of  an  immense 
elevation  over  the  ordinary  arts  of  men  who  run 
a  popular  career,  and  become   candidates  for 
popular  votes.    Such  arts  require  addresses  to 
popular  interests,  the  conciliation  of  the  interest- 
ed passions,  the  gratification  of  cupidity,  the 
favoring  of  the  masses  in  the  distribution  of 
money  or  property  as  well  as  the  enrichment  of 
classes  in  undue  advantages.    General  Jackson 
exhibits  himself  as  equally  elevated  above  all 
these  arts — as  &r  above  seducing  the  masses 
with  agrarian  laws  as  above  enriching  the  few 
with  the  plundering  legislation  of  banks  and 
tarilTs ;  and  the  people  felt  this  elevation,  and 
did  honor  to  themselves  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  appreciated  it.    Far  from  losing  his  popular- 
ity, he  increased  it,  by  every  act  of  disdain 
which  he  exhibited  for  ihe  ordinary  arts  of  con- 
ciliating popular  favor.    His  veto  message,  on 
this  oooasion  was  an  exemplification  of  all  the 
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high  qualities  of  the  public  man.  He  sat  out 
with  showing  that  these  lands,  so  far  as  they 
were  divided  from  the  States,  were  granted  as 
a  common  fund,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  States,  according  to  their  usual  respect- 
ive proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  ex- 
penditure, and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever ;  and  that  by  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  sound  poUcy,  those  acquired  from 
foreign  governments  could  only  be  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner.  In  addition  to  these  great 
reasons  of  principle  and  poh'cy,  the  message 
dearly  points  out  the  mischief  which  any  scheme 
of  distribution  will  inflict  upon  the  new  States 
in  preventing  reductions  in  the  price  of  tho 
public  lands — ^in  preventing  donations  to  settlers 
— and  in  preventing  the  cession  of  the  unsalable 
lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie ;  and  re- 
curs to  his  early  messages  in  support  of  the 
policy,  now  that  the  public  debt  was  paid,  of 
looking  to  settlement  and  population  as  the  chief 
objects  to  be  derived  from  these  lands,  and  for 
that  purpose  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers  at  cost 
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On  the  second  day  of  December,  1833,  com- 
menced the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-third 
Congress,  commonly  called  the  Panic  session — 
one  of  the  most  eventful  and  exciting  which  the 
country  had  ever  seen,  and  abounding  with  high 
talent.    The  following  is  the  list  of  members : 

SENATE.. 

Maine — Peleg  Sprague,  Ethev  Shepley. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Bell,  Isaac  HiU. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster,  Nathaniel 
Silsbee. 

Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  AMier 
Robbins. 

Connecticut — Gideon  Tomlinson,  Nathan 
Sifaith. 

Vermont — Samuel  Prentiss,  Benjamin  Swift. 

New  York— SUas  Wright.  N.  P.  TaUmadge. 

New  Jerset — Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  S.  L. 
Southard. 

Pennsylvania — William  Wilkins,  Samuel 
McKean. 

Delaware— John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Nan- 
dahk 
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local  improvement,  however  trivial,  I  camiotghre 
it  my  assent 

''  It  is  difBcalt  to  perceive  what  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  old  States  or  the  new  from 
the  system  of  distribution  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses, if  it  were  otherwise  imobjectionable.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  or  any  other  sum,  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  treasury  by  this  bill  for  distribu- 
tion, it  must  be  replaced  by  the  same  sum  collect- 
ed from  the  people  through  some  other  means. 
The  old  States  will  receive  annually  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  treasury,  but  they  will  pay  in 
a  larger  sum,  together  with  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  distribution.  It  is  only  their  pro- 
portion of  seven  eights  of  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales  which  they  are  to  receive,  but  they  must 
pay  their  due  proportion  of  the  whole.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may,  the  bill  proposes  to  them  a  dead 
loss  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  seven,  in  addition  to 
expenses  and  other  incidental  losses.  This  as- 
sertion is  not  the  less  true  because  it  may  not 
at  first  be  palpable.  Their  receipts  will  be  in 
large  sums,  but  their  payments  in  small  ones. 
The  governments  of  the  States  will  receive  seven 
dollars,  for  which  the  people  of  the  States  will  pay 
eight.  The  large  sums  received  will  be  palpable 
to  the  senses ;  the  small  sums  paid,  it  requires 
thought  to  identify.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  satisfy  the  people  that  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  seven  hundred  dollars  were  given  them  from 
the  public  treasury,  for  which  ^ey  were  at  the 
same  time  required  to  pay  in  taxes,  direct  or  in- 
direct, eight  hundred. 

"  I  deceive  mjself  greatly  if  the  new  States 
would  find  their  interests  promoted  by  such  a 
system  as  this  bill  proposes.  Their  true  policy 
consists  in  the  rapid  settling  and  improvement 
of  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits.  As  a 
means  of  hastening  those  events,  they  have  long 
been  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  public 
lands  upon  the  final  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  The  efiect  of  the  proposed  system  would 
be  to  prevent  that  reduction.  It  is  true,  the  bill 
reserves  to  Congress  the  power  to  reduce  the 
price,  but  the  effect  of  its  details,  as  now  ar^ 
ranged,  would  probably  be  forever  to  prevent  its 
exercise. 

"With  the  just  men  who  inhabit  the  new 
States,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  this 
system,  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  republic  and  its  constitution.  But 
if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  interest  or  expe- 
diency, they  would  still  reject  it  They  would 
not  sell  their  bright  prospect  of  increasmg  wealth 
and  growing  power  at  such  a  price.  They 
would  not  place  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  into 
their  treasuries,  in  competition  with  the  settle- 
ment of  their  waste  lands,  and  the  increase  of 
their  population.  They  would  not  consider  a 
small  or  large  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  their 
governments,  and  immediately  expended,  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  enduring  wealth  wnich  is 
composed  of  fiocks  and  herds,  and  cultivated 
&rms.    No  temptation  will  allure  them  from 


that  object  of  abiding  interest,  the  settlement  of 
their  waste  lands,  and  the  increase  of  a  hardy 
race  of  free  citizens,  their  glory-  in  peace  and 
their  defence  in  war.' 

"  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opauon  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  my  annual  messi^  of  18S± 
that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands 
shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  sonroe 
of  revenue,  except  for  tiie  payment  of  thoee  gen- 
eral charges  which  grow  out  of  the  aoquisitiofi 
of  the  lands,  their  survey,  and  sale.     Altboo^h 
those  expenses  have  not  been  met  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  heretofore,  it  is  quite  ootaln  tbev 
will  be  hereafter,  even  after  a  considerable  redoc- 
tion  in  the  price.    By  meeting  in  the  treasury  59 
much  of  the  general  charge  as  arises  from  that 
source,  they  will  be  hereafter,  as  they  have  bem 
heretofore,  disposed  of  for  the  coomion  boie- 
fit  of  the  United  States,  aocordhig  to  the  oooh 
pacts  of  cession.    I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  the 
real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  and  particularly  of  the  new  States,  tha: 
the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  aad 
graduated ;  and  that,  after  they  have  betm  ofier- 
ed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  r^bse^  re- 
maining unsold,  shall  be  abimdoned  to  the  States, 
and  the  machinery  of  our  land  system  entiivlj 
withdrawn.     It  cannot  be  supposed  the  cati 
pacts  intended  that  the  United  States  shodd 
retain  forever  a  titie  to  lands  within  the  States, 
which  are  of  no  value;   and  no  doubt  is  en- 
tertained that  the  general  interest  would  be 
best  promoted  by  surrendering  such  lands  to 
the  States. 

^  This  plan  for  disposing  of  the  public  land? 
impairs  no  principle,  violates  no  compact,  and 
deranges  no  system.  Already  has  the  price  of 
those  lands  been  reduced  from  two  dollars  per 
acre  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter;  and  upon  the 
will  of  Congress,  it  depends  whether  there  sfaafi 
be  a  further  reduction.  While  the  burdens  of 
the  East  are  diminishing  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  imports,  it  seems  but  equal  justk? 
that  the  chief  burden  of  the  West  ^ould  be 
lightened  in  an  equal  degree  at  least  It  wooM 
be  just  to  the  old  States  and  the  new,  condliste 
every  interest,  disarm  the  subject  of  all  its  dan- 
piers,  and  add  another  guaranty  to  the  perpeto- 
ity  of  our  happy  Union." 

Statement  respecting  the  revenue  derived  fnm 
the  pttblic  lands,  accompanying  (he  Prtfi- 
denvs  Message  to  the  Senate,  December  4/A, 
1833,  stating  his  reasons  /or  not  approving 
the  fjond  Bill  : 

Stetement  of  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  title  to 
the  public  lands,  including  the  payments  made 
under  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties;  the 
compact  with  Georgia ;  Itie  settiement  with  the 
Tazoo  clairaante ;  the  contracts  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  and  the  expenditures  for  compensation 
to  commissioners,  clerks,  surveyors,  uid  other 
officers,  employed  by  the  United  States  far  the 
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management  and  sale  of  the  Western  domain ; 
the  gross  amount  of  money  received  into  the 
treasury,  as  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1832;  also,  the  net  amount, 
afler  deducting  fiye  per  cent,  expended  on  ac- 
count of  roads  within,  and  leading  to  the  West- 
ern States,  &c.,  and  sums  refunded  on  account 
of  eiTors  in  the  entries  of  public  lands. 

Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana: 

PTinolpAl, $14,984,872  28 

lDU«rnst  on  tXl^SOfiOO         8,029,^58  48 

$28,614,225  n 

Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Florida: 

Principal, $1«985,099  82 

Interest  to  80tb  September,  1882, 1,489,768  86 

$6,476,868  48 

Psjrtncnt  of  compact  with  Georgia,  ....  1,060^48406 
Payment  of  the  settlement  with  the  Yazoo 

claimanta, 1,880,806  04 

Payment  of  contracts  with  the  several  Indian 

tribes  (all  expenses  on  acooant  of  Indians),      18;06i,677  45 
Payment  of  eommlsslonera,  clerks,  and  other 

oflScers,  employed  by  the  United  States  for 

the  management  and  sale  of  the  Western 

domain, 8,760,716  48 

$49,701,280  17 

"T  • 

Amonnt  of  money  rooelTod  into  the  treasury 
flia  the  proceeds  of  pabUc  lands  to  80th  Sep- 
tember, 1882, $89,614,000  07 

Deduct  payments  from  the  treasury  on  ac- 
count of  roads,  Ac,    1,227,875  94 

$88,886,624  18 

T.  L.  Smith,  Beg. 
Treasury  Department.        \ 
Begister^s  Office,  March  1, 1833.  ) 

Such  was  this  ample  and  well-considered 
message,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
ever  deliyered  by  any  President,  and  presenting 
General  Jackson  under  the  aspect  of  an  immense 
elevation  over  the  ordinary  arts  of  men  who  run 
a  popular  career,  and  become  candidates  for 
popular  votes.  Such  arts  require  addresses  to 
popular  interests,  the  conciliation  of  the  interest- 
ed passions,  the  gratification  of  cupidity,  the 
favoring  of  the  masses  in  the  distribution  of 
money  or  property  as  well  as  the  enrichment  of 
classes  m  undue  advantages.  General  Jackson 
exhibits  himself  as  equally  elevated  above  all 
these  arts-*as  &r  above  seducing  the  masses 
with  agrarian  laws  as  above  enriching  the  few 
with  the  plundering  legislation  of  banks  and 
tarilTs ;  and  the  people  felt  this  elevation,  and 
did  honor  to  themselves  in  the  maimer  in  which 
they  appreciated  it.  Far  from  losing  his  popular- 
ity, he  increased  it,  by  every  act  of  disdain 
which  he  exhibited  for  the  ordinary  arts  of  con- 
ciliating popular  favor.  His  veto  message,  on 
this  oooasion  was  an  exemplification  of  all  the 
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high  qualities  of  l^e  public  man.  He  sat  out 
with  showing  that  these  lands,  so  far  as  they 
were  divided  from  the  States,  were  granted  as 
a  conmion  fund,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  States,  according  to  their  usual  respect- 
ive proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  ex- 
penditure, and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  what^ 
soever ;  and  that  by  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  sound  poli<7,  those  acquired  from 
foreign  governments  could  only  be  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner.  In  addition  to  these  great 
reasons  of  principle  and  policy,  the  message 
dearly  points  out  the  mischief  which  any  scheme 
of  distribution  will  inflict  upon  the  new  States 
in  preventing  reductions  in  the  price  of  the 
public  lands — in  preventing  donations  to  settlers 
— and  in  preventing  the  cession  of  the  unsalable 
lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie ;  and  re- 
curs to  his  early  messages  in  support  of  the 
policy,  now  that  the  public  debt  was  paid,  of 
looking  to  settlement  and  population  as  the  chief 
objects  to  be  derived  from  these  lands,  and  for 
that  purpose  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers  at  cost 
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COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  TWENTT-TIIIRD  OON- 
GBES8.— THE  MEMBEBS,  AND  PRESIDENTS  MES- 
8A0R 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  1833,  com- 
menced the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-third 
Congress,  commonly  called  the  Panic  session — 
one  of  the  most  eventful  and  exciting  which  the 
country  had  ever  seen,  and  abounding  vrith  high 
talent    The  following  is  the  list  ofmembers : 

SENATE. 

Maine — Peleg  Sprague,  Ethev  Shepley. 

New  Hampshire— Samuel  Bell,  Isaac  Hill. 

MEassachusstts — Daniel  Webster,  Nathaniel 
Silsbee. 

RHonE  IsLANi>—Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher 
Robbins. 

Connecticut — Gideon  Tomlinson,  Nathan 
Sifaith. 

Vermont — Samuel  Prentdss,  Benjamin  Swift. 

New  York— Silas  Wright  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey — Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  S.  L. 
Southard. 

Pennsylvania — William  Wilkins,  Samuel 
McRean. 

Delaware— John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Nau- 
dahk 
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MARTLANi>—£zekiel  F.  Chambers,  Joseph 
Kent 

YiRoiMiA — Wm.  C.  Rives,  John  Tyler. 

North  Carolina — Bedford  Brown,  W.  P. 
Mangum. 

South  Carolina — J.  C.  Calhoun,  William 
C.  Preston. 

QfORoiA — John  Forsyth,  John  P.  King. 

Kentucky — George  M.  BibbLHcnry  Clay. 

Tennessee — Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  L.  White. 

Ohio — ^Thomas  Ewing,  Thomas  Morris. 

Louisiana — G.  A.  Waggaman,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Indiana— Wm.  Hendricks.  John  Tipton. 

Mississippi — George  Poinaezter,  Jonn  Black. 

Illinois — Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 

Alabama — ^WiUiam  R.  King,  Gabriel  Moore. 

Missouri — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Lewis  F.  Linn. 

HOUSE  OF  BEPfiESENTATiyES. 

Mains — Georee  Evans.  Joseph  Hall,  Leonard 
Jarvis,  Edward  Kayanagn,  Moses  Mason,  Rufus 
Mclntyre,  Gorham  Parks,  Francis  0.  J.  Smith. 

New  Hampshire — ^Benning  M.  Bean,  Robert 
Bums,  Joseph  M.  Harper,  Henry  Hubbard, 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Massachusetts — John  Quincy  Adams.  Isaac 
C.  Bates,  William  Baylies^  George  N.  Briggs, 
Rufus  Choate,  John  Dayu.  Edward  Everett, 
Benjamin  Gorham.  George  Grennell,  jr.,  Gayton 
P.  Osgood,  John  Reed. 

Rhode  Island— Tristam  Burges,  Dutea  J. 
Pearce. 

Connecticut — ^Noyes  Barber,  William  W. 
Ellsworth,  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Jabez  W.  Hunting- 
ton, Samuel  Tweedy,  Ebenezer  Young. 

Vermont — Heman  AlleiLBenjamin  F.  Dem- 
ing,  Horace  Everett,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade. 

New  York— John  Adams,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
Abraham  Bockee,  Charles  Bodle,  John  W. 
Brown,  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  Samuel  Clark, 
John  Cramer,  Rowland  "DaY,  John  Dickson, 
Millard  FUlmore,  Philo  0.  Fuller,  William  K. 
Fuller,  Ransom  El.  JGillet,  Nicoll  Halsey,  Gideon 
Hard,  Samuel  C.  Hathaway,  Abner  Hazeltine, 
Edward  Howell,  Abel  ^ntington,  Noadiah 
Johnson,  Gerrit  Y.  Lansing,  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence, George  W.  Lay,  Abijah  Mann,  jr.,  Henry 
C.  Martindide,  Charles  McVean,  Henry  Mitchell, 
Sherman  Page,  Job  Pierson,  Dudley  Selden, 
William  Taylor,  Joel  Turrill,  Aaron  Vanderpoel, 
Isaac  B.  van  Houten,  Aaron  Ward.  Daniel 
Wardwell,  Reuben  Whailon,  Campbell  P.  White, 
Frederick  Whittlesey. 

New  Jersey — Plulemon  Dickerson.  Samuel 
Fowler,  Thomas  Lee,  James  Parker,  Ferdinand 
S.  Schenck,  William  N.  Shinn. 

Pennsylvania — Joseph  B.  Anthony,  John 
Banks,  Charles  A.  Bamitz,  Andrew  Beaumont, 
Horace  Binney,  Geonze  Burd,  George  Cham- 
bers. William  Clark,  Richard  Coulter,  Edward 
Darlington,  Harmar  Denny,  John  Galbraith, 
James  Harper,  Samuel  S.  Harrison^  William 
Hicster,  Joseph  Henderson,  Henry  Kmg,  John 


Laporte,  Joel  K.  Mann,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKomaa. 
Jesse  Miller,  Heniy  A.  Muhlenbei^,  David 
Potts,  jr.,  Robert  Kamsay,  Andrew  Stewart 
Joel  B.  Sutherland,  David  £.  Wagener,  John  G. 
Watmough. 

Delaware — ^John  J.  MUligaii. 

Martland — Richard  B.  Carmiduiel,  LittletcD 
P.  Dennis,  James  P.  Heath,  William  Coi^  Jobi- 
son,  Isaac  McKim,  John  T.  Stoddert,  Frascs 
Thomas,  James  Turner. 

YiRGiNLi — John  J.  Allen,  William  S-  Ardxr. 
James  M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas  T.  Booldiii,  Jo^ft 
W.  Chinn,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborn^  Tboxa» 
Davenport  John  H.  Fulton,  James  II.  Ghokc!i 
William  F.  Gordon.  George  LojalL  Iklwarti 
Lucas,  John  Y.  Mason,  WiIliainMcCoiia£. 
Charles  F.  Mercer.  Samuel  McDo^rell  Moc?v 
John  M.  Patton,  Andrew  Stevenson,  WilHaa 
P.  Taylor,  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  Heniy  A.  Wise. 

North  Carolina — Daniel  L.  Barringer,  Jess 
A.  Bynum,  Henry  W.  Connor,  Edmund  Debsrr. 
James  Graham,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Micajah  T. 
Hawkins,  James  J.  McKay,  Abraham  Reocke, 
William  B.  Shepard,  Au^stine  BL  She^eii 
Jesse  Speight5  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina — JAnes  Blair,  WiUiaiB  L 
Clowney,  Warren  R.  Davis,  John  H.  Fd&r 
William  J.  Grayson,  John  k.  GriflBn,  Gtv^ 
McDuffie,  Henry  L.  Pinckney. 

Georgia — Augustine  S.  CWton,  John  Cdkt, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  GeotgeR 
Gilmer,  Seaborn  Jones,  William  S<^ey,  Jaaes 
M.  Wayne,  Richard  H.  Wilde. 

Kentucky — Chilton  Allan,  Martliv  Besir. 
Thomas  Chilton,  Amos  Davis,  Benjamin  H&riia 
Albert  G.  Haweis,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Jaoc^ 
Love.  Chittenden  Lyon,  Thomas  A.  Marshil 
Patrick  H.  Pope.  Christopher  Tompkins. 

TENNBssBB--John  Bell,  John  Blair.  Sumi 
Bunch,  David  Crockett,  David  W.  Dickiosta 
William  C.  Dunlap,  John  B.  Forester,  Wiliaa 
M.  Inge,  Cave  Johnson,  Luke  Lea^  Balie  Pcjto:: 
James  K.  Polk,  James  Standifer. 

Ohio — William  AUen^  James  M.  Bell.  Jch 
Chaney,  Thomas  Corwm,  Joseph  H.  Crat 
Thomas  L.  Hamer  Beiyamin  Jones,  Henrj  E 
Leavitt,  Robert  T.  Lytle,  Jeremiaii  McLaa 
Robert  Mitchell,  William  Patterson,  Jomtbas 
Sloane,  David  Spangler.  John  Thomson,  Jcaeft 
Vance,  Samuel  F.  Vmton,  Taylor  Welxtff. 
Elisha  Whittlesev. 

Louisiana — Philemon  Thomas,  Edward  D. 
White. 

Indiana — Ratli£P  Boon,  John  Cair,  Jote 
Ewing.  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  George  L  Ki&- 
nard,  Amos  Lana  Jonathan  McCarty. 

Mississippi — Harry  Cage,  Franklin  £.  Plmn?. 

Illinois — Zadok  .  Casey,  Joseph  Dmxu. 
Charles  Slade. 

Alabama — Clement  C.  Clay,  Dixon  H.  Levis, 
Samuel  W.  Mardis,  John  Mcfcmley,  Jolm  Mar* 


issouRi — ^William  H.  Ashley,  John  BaQ. 
Lucius  Lyon  also  appeared  as  tne  delegate  finoo 
the  territory  of  Michigan. 
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Ambrose  H.  Sevier  also  appeared  as  the  dele- 
gate from  the  territory  of  Arkanfias^—Joseph 
M.  White  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  who  had  been  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  three  succeeding 
Congresses,  was  re-elected  by  a  great  majority 
— indicatiDg  the  administration  strength,  and 
his  own  popularity.  The  annual  message  was 
immediately  sent  m,  and  presented  a  gratifying 
view  of  our  foreign  relations — all  nations  being 
in  peace  and  amity  with  us,  and  many  giving 
fresh  proofs  of  friendship,  either  in  new  treaties 
formod,  or  indemnities  made  for  previous  injuries. 
The  state  of  the  finances  was  then  adverted  to, 
and  shown  to  be  in  the  most  fiivorable  condition. 
The  message  sud : 

'*It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  countiy,  as  will  appear  fh)m  the  report 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will,  in  due 
time,  lay  before  you.  *  The  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  present  year  will  amount 
to  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars. 
The  revenue  derived  from  customs  wilL  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  more  than  twenty-eight  millions,  and 
the  public  lands  will  yield  about  three  millions. 
The  expenditures  within  the  year,  for  dl  objects, 
including  two  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
and  ninety-nine  cents  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  will  not  amount  to  twentj-five  millions, 
and  a  large  balance  wUl  remain  m  the  Treasury 
after  satisfying  all  the  appropriations  chargeable 
on  the  revenue  for  the  present  year." 

The  act  of  the  last  session,  called  the  ^  com- 
promise," the  President  recommended  to  ob- 
servance, "  unless  it  should  be  found  to  produce 
more  revenue  than  the  necessities  of  the  goven>- 
ment  required."  The  extinction  of  the  public 
debt  presented,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President^ 
the  proper  occasion  for  organizing  a  system  of 
expenditure  on  the  principles  of  the  strictest 
economy  consistent  with  the  public  interest; 
and  the  passage  of  the  message  in  relation  to 
that  point  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  old 
friends  of  an  economical  administration  of  the 
goyermnent.    It  said: 

^'But  while  I  forbear  to  recommend  any  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  duties,  beyond  that  already 
provided  for  by  the  existing  laws,  I  must  ear^ 
nestly  and  respectfully  press  upon  Congress  the 
unportanoe  of  abstaining  from  all  appropriationB 
wluch  are  not  absolutely  required  for  the  public 
interests,  and  authorized  by  the  powers  clearly 
delegatea  to  the  United  States.    We  are  begin- 


nii^  a  new  era  in  our  government  The  national 
debt,  which  has  so  long  been  a  burden  on  the 
Treasury,  will  be  finally  discharged  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  vear.  No  more  money  will 
afterwards  be  needed  than  what  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  0>vemment 
Now  then  is  the  proper  moment  to  fix  our  sys- 
tem of  expenditure  on  firm  and  durable  prin- 
ciples; and  I  cannot  too  strongly  uroe  Uie 
necessity  of  a  rigid  economy,  and  an  inflexible 
determination  not  to  enlarge  the  income  beyond 
the  real  necessities  of  the  government,  andf  not 
to  increase  the  wants  of  the  government  by 
unnecessary  and  profiise  expenditures.  If  a 
contrary  course  should  be  pursued,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  revenue  of  1834  will  fall  short  of 
the  demands  upon  it;  and  after  redudnir  the 
tariff  in  order  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  and  providing  for  a  still  further  reduction 
to  take  effect  herea^r,  it  would  be  much  to  be 
deplored  i£  at  the  end  of  another  year,  we  should 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
impose  additional  taxes  to  meet  unnecessary 
expenditures." 

The  part  of  the  message,  however,  which  gave 
the  paper  uncommon  emphasis,  and  caused  it  to 
be  received  with  opposite,  and  violent  emotions 
by  different  parts  of  the  community,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States— 
its  believed  condition — and  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposits  from  its  keeping. 
The  deposits  had  been  removed — done  in  vaca- 
tion by  the  order  of  the  President — on  the 
ground  of  insecurity,  as  well  as  of  misconduct 
in  the  corporation:  and  as  Congress,  at  the  pre- 
vious session  had  declared  its  belief  of  their  safe- 
ty, this  act  of  the  President  had  already  become 
a  point  of  vehement  newspaper  attack  upon  him 
— <lestined  to  be  continued  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. His  conduct  in  this  removal,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  were  thus  communicated : 

"  Since  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  directed  the 
money  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  in 
certain  State  banks  designated  by  him,  and  he 
will  immediately  lay  before  ^ou  ms  reasons  for 
this  direction.  I  concur  with  him  entirely  in 
the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject ;  and,  some 
months  before  the  removal,  I  urged  upon  the  de- 
partment the  propriety  of  takine  that  step.  The 
near  approach  of^the  day  on  which  the  charter 
will  expire,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  bank, 
appeared  to  me  to  call  for  this  measure  upon  the 
high  considerations  of  public  interest  and  public 
duty.  The  extent  of  its  misconduct,  however, 
although  known  to  be  great  was  not  at  that 
time  fi^ly  developed  by  proof.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  month  of  August,  that  I  received 
from  the  government  directors  an  official  report^ 
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establishing  beyond  question  that  this  great  and 
powerful  institution  had  been  actiyely  engaged 
in  attemping  to  influence  the  elections  of  the 
public  officers  by  means  of  its  money ;  and  that, 
m  vioUtion  of  the  express  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter,  it  had,  by  a  formal  resolution^  placed  its 
funds  at  the  disposition  of  its  President,  to  be 
employed  in  sustaining  the  political  power  of  the 
baxik.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  government  directors,  before 
referred  to ;  and  however  the  object  may  be  dis- 
guised by  cautious  language,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  this  money  was  in  truth  intended  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  and  the  particular  uses  to 
which  it  was  proved  to  have  been  applied,  abun- 
dantly show  that  it  was  so  understood.  Not 
only  was  the  evidence  complete  as  to  the  past 
application  of  the  money  and  power  of  the  bank 
to  electioneering  purposes,  but  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  authorized  the 
same  course  to  be  pursued  in  future. 

''  It  being  thus  established,  by  unquestionable 
proof,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
converted  into  a  permanent  electioneering  eii^e, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  path  of  duty  which 
the  Executive  department  of  the  government 
ought  to  pursue,  was  not  doubtful.  As  by  the 
terms  of  the  bank  charter,  no  officer  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  remove  the  de- 
posits, it  seemed  to  me  that  this  authority 
ought  to  be  at  once  exerted  to  deprive  that  great 
corporation  of  the  support  and  countenance  of 
the  government  in  such  a  use  of  its  funds,  and 
such  an  exertion  of  its  power.  In  this  point  of 
the  case,  the  question  is  distinctiy  presented, 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
govern  through  representatives  chosen  by  their 
unbiassed  suffrages,  or  whether  the  money  and 
power  of  a  great  corporation  are  to  be  secretly 
exerted  to  influence  their  judgment,  and  con- 
trol their  decisions.  It  must  now  be  determin- 
ed whether  the  bank  is  to  have  its  candidates 
for  all  offices  in  the  country^  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  or  whether  candidates  on  both  sides 
of  political  questions  shall  be  brought  forward 
as  heretofore,  and  supported  by  the  usual  means. 

"  At  this  traie,  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  con- 
trol public  opinion,  through  the  distresses  of 
some  and  the  fears  of  others,  are  equally  appai^ 
ent,  and,  if  possible,  more  objectionable.  By  a 
curtailment  of  its  accommodations,  more  rapid 
than  any  emergency  requires,  and  even  while  it 
retuns  specie  to  an  almost  unprecedented  amount 
in  its  vaults,  it  is  attempting  to  produce  great 
embarrassment  in  one  portion  of  the  community, 
while,  through  presses  known  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  its  money,  it  attempts,  by  unfounded 
fJarms,  to  create  a  panic  in  aU. 

^  These  are  the  means  by  which  it  seems  to 
expect  that  it  can  force  a  restoration  of  the  de- 
posits, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  extort 
from  Congress  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that,  through  the  good  sense  of 
our  people,  the  effort  to  get  i^;»  a  panic  has 


hitherto  failed,  and  that,  throngh  the  increased 
accommodations  which  the  State  bsoks   have 
been  enabled  to  aflbrd,  no  public  distress  has 
followed  the  exertions  of  the  bank ;  and  it  caa- 
not  be  doubted  that  the  exercise  of  its  power, 
and  the  expenditure  of  its  money,  as  'wM.  as  its 
efforts  to  spread  groundless  alsknn,  'will  be  Toti 
and  rebuked  as  they  deserve.    In  m  j  own  epi^rt 
of  duty,  I  should  feel  myself  called  on,  hj  the 
facts  disclosed,  to  order  a  scire  facias  against 
the  bank,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  char- 
tered rights  it  has  so  palpably  violated,  were  it 
not  that  the  charter  itself  will  expire  as  soon  as 
a  decision  would  probably  be  obtained  from  tk 
court  of  last  resort 

"  I  called  the  attention  of  CongresB  to  this 
subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  infonwd 
them  that  such  measures  as  were  'vrithin  the 
reach  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  bees 
taken  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  peb- 
lie  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  entirely  safe ;  but  that  as  his  single  pomrs 
might  be  inadequate  to  the  object,  I   rec«D- 
meuded  the  subject  to  Congress,  as  ircnthj  t^ 
their  serious  investi^ion:  declaring  it  as' mi- 
opinion  that  an  inqmry  into  the  transactioiie  d 
that  institution,  embracing  the  branches  as  wtli 
as  the  principal  bank,  was  called  for  by  the  civis 
which  was  given  throughout  the  country  '^ 
many  serious  charges  impeachiDg  their  chanctc:^ 
and  which,  if  true,  might  justly  excite  the  ^ 
prehension  that  they  were  no  longer  a  safe  de- 
pository for  the  public  money.     The  extent  ts 
which  the  examination,  thus  recommended,  nv 
gone  into,  is  spread  upon  your  journals,  and  b 
too  well  known  to  require  to  be  stated.    Sacfa 
as  was  made  resulted  in  a  report  from  a  majtr- 
ity  of  the  Gonunittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  toudt* 
ing  oertiun  specified  points  only,  concluding  witk 
a  resolution  that  the  government  deposits  lai^ 
safely  be  continued  in  the  Bank  of  the  MxstA 
States.    This  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  ck» 
of  the  session,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  message  concluded  with  renewing  the  r- 
commendation,  which  the  President  hadamniaSy 
made  since  his  first  election,  in  fiiyor  of  eo 
amending  the  constitution  in  the  article  of  tbe 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  elections,  as 
to  give  the  choice  of  the  two  first  officers  of  the 
government  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  aad 
that  '^  every  intermediate  agency  in  the  ekctios 
of  those  officers  should  be  removed."  This  ^^ 
commendation,  like  all  which  preceded  it,  remaia- 
ed  without  practical  results.  For  ten  years 
committees  had  reported  amendments,  and  meic- 
bers  had  supported  them,  but  without  obtainioic 
in  Congress  the  requisite  two  thirds  to  refer  the 
proposition  of  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the 
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people.    Three  causes  combined  always  to  pre- 
vent the  concurrence  of  that  majority :    1.  The 
conservative  spirit  of  many,  who  are  unwilling, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  touch  an  existing 
institution.    2,  The  enemies  of  popular  elections, 
who  deem  it  unsafe  to  lodge  the  high  power  of 
the  presidential  election,  directly  in  the  Iiands  of 
the   people.     3.   The  intriguers,  who  wish  to 
manage  these  elections  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  have  no  means  of  doing  it  except  through 
the  agency  of  intermediate  bodies.    The  most 
potent  of  these  agencies,  and  the  one  in  fact 
which  controls  all  the  others,  is  the  one  of 
latest  and  most    spontaneous   growth,  called 
"  conventions  "—originally  adopted  to  supersede 
the  caucus  system  of  nominations,  but  which 
retains  all  the  evils  of  that  system,  and  others 
peculiar  to  itself.    They  are  still  attended  by 
members  of  Congress,  and  with  less  responsi- 
bility to  their  constituents  than  when  acting  in 
a  Congress  caucus.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
delegates  are  cither  self-appointed  or  so  intri- 
guingly  appointed,  and  by  such  small  numbers, 
as  to  constitute  a  burlesque  upon  popular  repre- 
sentation.   Delegates  even  transfer  their  func- 
tions, and  make  proxies — a  prerogative  only  al- 
lowed to  peers  of  the  realm,  in  England,  in  their 
parliamentary  voting,  because  they  are  legisla- 
tors in  their  own  right,  and  represent,  each  one, 
himself,  as  his  own  constituent  body,  and  owing 
respc»isibility  to  no  one.    They  meet  in  taverns, 
the  delegates  of  some  of  the  large  States,  at- 
tended by  one  or  two  thousand  backers,  sup- 
plied with  money,  and  making  all  the  public  ap- 
pliances of  feasting  and  speaking,  to  conciliate 
or  control  votes,  which  ample  means  and  deter- 
mined zeal  can  supply,  in  a  case  in  which  a  per- 
sonal benefit  is  expected.    The  minority  rules, 
that  is  to  say,  bafiles  the  majority  until  it  yields, 
and  consents  to  a  "oompromise,"  accepting  for 
that  purpose  the  person  whom  the  minority  has 
held  in  reserve  for  that  purpose  j  and  this  mi- 
nority of  one  third,  which  governs  two  thirds, 
is  itself  usually  governed  by  a  few  managera. 
And  to  complete  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from 
all  elBcient  control,  in  the  selection  of  a  pred- 
dential  candidate,  an  interlocutory  conunittee 
is  generally  appointed  out  of  its  members  to 
act  from  one  convention  to  another — during  the 
whole  interval  of  four  years  between  their  period- 
ical assemblages — to  guide  and  conduct  the  pub- 


lic mind,  in  the  different  States,  to  the  support  of 
the  person  on  whom  they  have  secretly  agreed. 
After  the  nomination  is  over,  and  the  election 
effected,  the  managers  in  these  nominations 
openly  repair  to  the  new  President,  if  they  have 
been  successful,  and  demand  rewards  for  their 
labor,  in  the  shape  of  oflSces  for  themselves  and 
connections.  This  is  the  way  that  presidential 
elections  are  now  made  in  the  United  States; 
for,  a  party  nomination  is  an  election,  if  the 
party  is  strong  enough  to  make  it ;  and,  if  one 
is  not,  the  other  is ;  for,  both  parties  act  alike, 
and  thus  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  more 
part  m  selecting  the  person  who  id  to  be  their 
President  than  the  subjects  of  hereditary  mon- 
aichs  have  in  begetting  the  child  who  is  to  rule 
over  them.  To  such  a  point  is  the  greatest  of 
our  elections  now  sunk  by  the  arts  of  "  interme- 
diate agencies ; "  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  the  history  of  free  elective  governments 
affords  no  instance  of  such  an  abandonment,  on 
the  part  of  legal  voters,  of  their  great  constitu- 
tional privileges,  and  quiet  sinking  down  of  the 
millions  to  the  automaton  performance  of  deli- 
vering their  votes  as  the  few  have  directed. 


CHAPTEB    XCIL 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  FROM  THE  BASK 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Th£  fact  of  this  renooval  was  oonununieated  /to 
Congress,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  mode  of  doing 
it,  were  reserved  for  a  separate  communication ; 
and  especially  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  whom  belonged  the  absolute 
right  of  the  removal,  without  assignment  of  any 
reasons  except  to  Congress,  after  the  act  was 
done.  The  order  for  the  removal,  as  it  was 
called — for  it  was  only  an  order  to  the  ooUectors 
of  revenue  to  cease  making  their  deposits  in 
that  bank,  leaving  the  amount  actually  in  it,  to 
be  drawn  out  of  intervals,  and  in  different  sums, 
according  to  the  course  at  the  government  dis- 
bursements— was  issued  the  22d  of  September, 
and  signed  by  Roger  B.  Taney,  Esq.,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  in  place  of 
Mr,  Wm.  J.  Duane,  who,  refusing  to  make  the  re- 
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moval,  upon  the  request  of  the  President,  was 
himself  removed.  This  measure  (the  ceasing  to 
deposit  the  public  moneys  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States)  was  the  President's  own  mea- 
sure, conceived  by  him,  carried  out  by  him,  de- 
fended by  him,  and  its  fate  dependent  upon  him. 
He  had  coadjutors  in  every  part  of  the  business, 
but  the  measure  was  his  own ;  for  this  heroic 
civil  measure,  like  a  heroic  military  resolve,  had 
to  be  the  offspring  of  one  great  mind — self-act- 
ing and  poised — seeing  Its  way  through  all  diffi- 
culties and  dangers;  and  discerning  ultunate 
triumph  over  all  obstacles  in  the  determmation 
to  conquer  them,  or  to  perish.  Councils  are 
good  for  safety,  not  for  heroism — good  for  es- 
capes from  perils,  and  for  retreats,  but  for  ac- 
tion, and  especially  high  and  daring  action,  but 
one  mind  is  wanted.  The  removal  of  the  depo- 
sits was  an  act  of  that  kind — ^high  and  daring, 
kM  requiring  as  much  nerve  as  any  enterprise 
of  arms,  in  which  the  President  had  ever  been 
engaged.  His  military  exploits  had  been  of  his 
own  conception ;  his  great  civil  acts  were  to  be 
the  same:  more  impeded  than  promoted  by 
councils.  And  thus  it  was  in  this  case.  The 
majority  of  his  cabinet  was  against  him.  His 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused  to  execute 
his  will.  A  few  only — a  fraction  of  the  cabinet 
and  some  friends— -concurred  heartily  in  the 
act:  Mr.  Taney,  attorney  general,  Mr.  Kendall, 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  editor  of  the  Globe;  and 
some  few  others. 

He  took  his  measures  carefully  and  deliber- 
ately, and  with  due  regard  to  keeping  himself 
demonstrably,  as  well  as  actually  right.  Obser- 
vation had  only  confirmed  his  opinion,  commu- 
nicated to  the  previous  Congress,  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  institution,  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
public  moneys  in  it :  and  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
contrary,  made  no  Impression  upon  his  string 
conviction.  Denied  a  legislative  examination 
into  its  affws,  he  determined  upon  an  executive 
one,  through  inquiries  put  to  the  government 
directors,  and  the  researches  into  the  state  of 
the  books,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury had  a  right  to  make.  Four  of  those  di- 
rectors, namely,  Messrs.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  John 
T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh  McEldery, 
made  two  reports  to  the  President,  according  to 
the  duty  assigned  them,  in  which  they  showed 


great  misconduct  in  its  management^  and  a  great 
perversion  of  its  funds  to  undue  and  political 
purposes.  Some  extracts  from  these  reports 
will  show  the  nature  of  this  report,  the  names 
of  persons  to  whom  money  was  paid  being  omit- 
ted, as  the  only  object,  in  making  the  extracts, 
is  to  show  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  and  not  to 
disturb  or  affect  any  individuals. 

^  On  the  30th  November,  1830,  it  is  stated  on 
the  minutes,  that  *  the  president  submitted  to 
the  board  a  copy  of  an  article  on  banks  and  cur- 
rency, just  published  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  of  this  city,  containing  a  favorable  no- 
tice of  this  institution,  and  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  views  of  the  author  more 
extensively  known  to  the  public  than  they  can 
be  by  means  of  the  subscription  list'  Where- 
upon, it  was,  on  motion,  ^Resolved,  That  the 
president  be  authorized  to  take  such  measures, 
in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  said  article,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he 
may  deem  most  for  the  interests  of  the  bank.' 
On  the  11th  March,  1831,  it  again  appears  by 
the  minutes  that  *tne  president  stated  to  the 
board,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  de- 
sire expressed  by  the  directors,  at  one  of  their 
meetings  of  the  last  year,  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  and  a  verbal  undcrstand- 
mg  with  the  board,  measures  had  been  taken  by 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  for  furnishing 
numerous  copies  of  the  reports  of  General  Smi^ 
and  Mr.  McDuffie  on  the  subject  of  this  bank, 
and  for  widely  disseminating  their  contenU 
through  the  United  States;  and  that  he  has 
since,  oy  virtue  of  the  authority  given  him  by 
a  resolution  of  this  board,  on  the  30th  day  of 
November  last,  caused  a  large  edition  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  essay  on  banks  and  currency  to  be 
published  and  drcnlated,  in  like  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  the  bank.  He  suggested,  at  the  same 
time,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  extending 
still  more  wKlely  a  knowledge  of  the  oonoeras 
of  this  institution,  by  means  of  the  republica- 
tion of  other  valuable  articles,  which  had  issued 
from  the  daily  and  periodical  press.'  Where- 
upon, it  was.  on  motion,  ^  Resolved^  That  the 
president  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  circulated,  such  documents  and 
papers  as  may  communicate  to  the  people  infor- 
mation, in  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  Imnk.' 

^  In  pursuance,  it  is  presumed,  of  these  reso- 
lutions, the  item  of  stationary  and  printing  was 
increased,  during  the  first  half  year  of  1831.  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $29,979  92,  exceeding  tnat 
of  the  previous  half  year  by  $23,000,  and  ex- 
oee^g  the  semi-annual  expenditure  of  1829, 
upwards  of  $26,000.  The  expense  accoimt  it- 
self, as  made  up  in  the  book  which  was  submit- 
ted to  us,  contained  very  little  information  rela« 
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tiTe  to  the  particulars  of  this  expenditure,  and 
we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  to  re- 
sort to  an  inspection  of  the  vouchers.  Among 
other  sums,  was  one  of  $7,801,  stated  to  have 
been  paid  on  orders  of  the  president,  under  the 
resolution  of  11th  March,  1831,  and  the  orders 
themselves  were  the  only  vouchers  of  the  expen- 
diture which  we  found  on  file.  Some  of  the  or- 
ders, to  the  amount  of  about  (l^SOO,  stated  that 
the  expenditure  was  for  distnbuting  General 
Smith's  and  Mr.  McDuffie's  reports,  and  Mr. 
Gallatin's  pamphlet ;  but  the  rest  stated  gene- 
rally that  it  was  made  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  of  March,  1831.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous bills  and  receipts  for  expenditures  to  indi- 
viduals :  91.300  for  distributing  Mr.  Gallatin's 
pamphlet ;  $1,675  75  for  5,000  copies  of  General 
Smith's  and  Mr.  McDuffie's  reports,  &c ;  $440 
for  11,000  extra  papers;  of  the  Ameincan  Sen- 
tinel, $125  74  for  printing,  folding,  packing,  and 
postage  on  3,000  extras ;  $1,830  27  for  upwards 
of  50,000  copies  of  the  National  Gazette,  and 
supplements  containipg  addresses  to  members 
of  State  l^islatures,  reviews  of  Mr.  Benton's 
speech,  abstracts  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  article  from 
the  American  Quaiierly  Review,  and  editorial 
article  on  the  project  of  a  Treasury  Bank; 
$1,447  75  for  25,000  copies  of  the  reports  of 
Mr.  McDuffie  and  General  Smith,  and  for  25^000 
copies  of  the  address  to  members  of  the  btate 
I^slaturesj  agreeably  to  order;  $2,850  for 
01,000  copies  of  ^Gallatin  on  Banking,'  and 
2,600  copies  of  Professor  Tucker's  article. 

"  During  the  second  half  year  of  1831,  the 
Hern  of  stationenr  and  printing  was  $13,224  87, 
of  which  $5,010  were  paid  on  orders  of  the 
president,  and  stated  generally  to  be  under  the 
resolution  of  11th  March,  1831,  and  other  sums 
were  paid  to  individuals,  as  in  the  previous  ac- 
count, for  printing  and  distributing  documents. 

"^During  the  first  half  year  of  1832,  the  item 
of  stationery  and  printing  was  $12,134  16,  of 
which  $2,150  was  stated  to  have  been  paid  on 
orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  March,  1831.  There  are  also  various  in- 
dividual payments,  of  which  we  noticed  $106  38 
for  one  thousand  copies  of  the  review  of  Mr. 
Benton's  speech ;  $200  for  one  thousand  copies 
of  the  Saturday  Courier ;  $1,176  for  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet  concerning  the 
bank,  and  six  thousand  copies  of  the  minority 
report  relative  to  the  bank;  $1,800  for  three 
hundred  copies  of  Clarke  A  Hall's  bank  book. 
During  the  hist  half  year  of  1832,  the  item  of 
Btationerv  and  printing  rose  to  $26,543  72,  of 
which  $6,350  are  stat^  to  have  been  paid  on 
orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
11th  March,  1831.  Amon^  the  specified  charges 
we  observe  $821  78  for  prmting  a  review  of  the 
veto ;  $1,371  04  for  four  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
Ewing^s  speech,  bank  documents,  and  review  of 
the  veto;  $4,106  13  for  sixty-three  thousand 
copies  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  Mr.  Adams's 
toid  Mr.  McDuffie's  reports,  and  the  majority 


and  minority  reports ;  $295  for  fourteen  thoik 
sand  extras  of  The  Protector,  containing  bank 
documents ;  $2,583  50  for  printing  and  distri- 
buting reports,  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  &c 
$150  12  for  printing  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Clay,  Ewing,  and  Smith,  and  Mr.  Adams's  re- 
port ;  $1,512  75  to  Mr.  Clark,  for  printing  Mr. 
Webster's  speech  and  articles  on  the  veto,  and 
$2,422  65  for  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech.  There  is  also 
a  charge  of  $4,040  paid  on  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent, stating  that  it  is  for  expenses  in  measures 
for  protecting  the  bank  against  a  run  on  the 
Western  branches. 

""  During  the  first  half  year  of  1833.  the  item 
of  stationenr  and  printing  was  $9,093  59,  of 
which  $2,6(K)  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  on 
orders  of  the  president,  under  the  resolution  of 
llthaMarch,  1831.  There  is  also  a  charge  of 
$800  for  printing  the  report  of  the  exchange 
committee." 

These  various  items,  amounting  to  about 
$80,000,  all  explam  themselves  by  their  naqies 
and  dates — every  name  of  an  item  referring  to 
a  political  purpose,  and  every  date  correspond- 
ing with  the  impending  questions  of  the  re- 
charter  and  the  presidential  election;  and  all 
charged  to  the  expense  account  of  the  bank — a 
head  of  account  limited,  by  the  nature  of  the 
institution,  so  fiur  as  printing  was  concerned,  to 
the  printing  necessary  for  the  conducting  of  its 
own  business ;  yet  in  the  whole  sum,  making 
the  total  of  $80,000,  there  is  not  an  item  of  that 
kind  included.  To  expose,  or  correct  these 
abuses,  the  government  duectors  submitted  the 
follo«ring  resolution  to  the  board : 

^  Whereas,  it  appears  by  the  expense  account 
of  the  bank  for  the  years  1831  and  1832,  that 
upwards  of  $80,000  were  expended  and  charged 
under  the  head  of  stationery  and  printing  dur- 
ing that  period ;  that  a  lar^  proportion  of  this 
sum  was  pud  to  the  proprietors  of  newspajiers 
and  periodical  journals,  and  for  the  prmting, 
distribution,  and  postage  of  immense  numbers 
^pamphlets  and  newspapers ;  and  that  about 
$20,000  were  expended  under  the  resolutions 
of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March,  1831, 
without  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
or  the  persons  to  whom,  they  were  disbursed : 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  and  proper  that  the 
particulars  of  this  expenditure,  so  laige  and 
unusual,  which  can  now  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  examinaton  of  numerous  bills  and  receipts, 
should  be  so  stated  as  to  be  readily  submitted 
to,  and  examined  by,  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  stockholders:  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the 
cashier  fiimish  to  the  board,  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible,  a  full  and  particular  statement  of 
all  these  expenditures,  designating  the  sums  of 
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money  paid  to  each  person,  the  quantity  and 
names  of  the  docnments  furnished  by  him,  and 
his  charges  for  the  distribution  and  postage  of 
the  same ;  together  with  as  full  a  statement  as 
may  be  of  the  expenditures  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March, 
1831.  That  he  ascertain  whether  expenditures 
of  the  same  character  have  been  made  at  any  of 
the  ofBces^  and  if  so,  procure  similar  statements 
thereof  with  the  authority  on  which  they  were 
made.  That  the  said  resolutions  be  rescinded, 
and  no  further  expenditures  made  under  the 
same." 

Hiis  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  board, 
and  in  place  of  it  another  was  adopted,  declar- 
mg  perfect  confidence  in  the  president  of  the 
bank,  and  directing  him  to  continue  his  e^cpen- 
ditures  under  the  two  resolves  of  November 
and  March  according  to  his  discretion; — ^thus 
continuing  to  him  the  power  of  irresponsible 
expenditure,  both  in  amount  and  ooject,  to 
any  extent  that  he  pleased.  The  reports  also 
showed  that  the  govenunent  directors  were 
treated  with  the  indignity  of  being  virtually 
excluded,  both  from  the  transactions  of  the 
bank,  and  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  that 
the  charter  was  violated  to  effect  these  outrages. 
As  an  instance,  this  is  given :  the  exchange 
committee  was  in  itself  and  even  confined  to  its 
proper  duties,  that  of  buying  and  selling  ex- 
change, was  a  very  important  one,  having  the 
application  of  an  immense  amount  of  the  funds 
of  the  bank.  While  confined  to  its  proper  du- 
ties, it  was  changed  monthly,  and  the  directors 
served  upon  it  by  turns ;  so  that  by  the  process 
of  rotation  and  speedy  renewal,  every  member 
of  the  directory  was  kept  well  informed  of  the 
transactions  of  this  committee,  and  had  their 
due  share  in  all  its  great  operations.  But  at 
this  time — (time  of  the  renewed  charter  and 
the  presidential  election) — ^both  the  duties  of 
the  committee,  and  its  mode  of  appointment 
were  altered ;  discounting  of  notes  was  permit- 
ted to  it)  and  the  appointment  of  its  members 
was  invested  in  Mr.  Biddle ;  and  no  govern- 
ment director  was  henceforth  put  upon  it 
Thus,  a  few  directors  made  the  loans  in  the 
committee's  room,  which  by  the  charter  could 
only  be  made  by  seven  directors  at  the  board ; 
and  the  government  directors,  far  from  having 
any  voice  in  these  exchange  loans,  were  igno- 
rant of  them  until  afterwurds  found  on  the 
books.    It  was  in  this  exchange  committee  that 


most  of  the  loans  to  members  of  Congress  were 
made,  and  under  whose  operations  the  greatest 
losses  were  eventually  iHcurred.     The  report  of 
the  four  directors  also  showed  other  great  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  bank,  one  of  whkb 
was  to  nearly  double  its  disoounts  at  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  the  charter,  rrmni^ 
them  up  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  frca 
about  forty-two  and  a  half  to  about  seventy  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollai-s.    General  Jackson  wie 
not  the  man  to  tolerate  these  iUegalities,  cor- 
ruptions and  indignities.     He,  therefore,  deter- 
mined on  ceasing  to  use  the    mstitation  asj 
longer  as  a  place  of  deposit    for   the  paUie 
moneys ;  and  accordingly  communicated  his  ia- 
tention  to  the  cabinet,  all  of  whom  had  b^ 
requested  to  a&sist  him  in  his  deliberations  <si 
the  subject    The  major  part  of  them  dissected 
from  his  design ;  whereupon  he  assembled  tb@ 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  read  to  them  a 
paper,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  g- 
sential  parts : 

^  Having  carefully  and  anxiously  conskkrei 
all  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been 
submitted  to  him,  relative  to  a  removal  of  tk 
public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  Tmtei. 
States,  the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  oae- 
municate  in  this  manner  to  his  cabinet  the  fis^ 
conclusions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  reason 
on  which  they  are  founded,  in  order  to  pet 
them  in  durable  form,  and  to  prevent  miscoih 
oeptions. 

"  The  President's  convictions  of  the  dai^ross 
tendencies  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
since  signally  illustrated  by  its  own  acts,  ▼&« 
so  overpowering  when  he  entered  on  the  duties 
of  chief  magistrate,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  firiends  br 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  avail  himself  i 
the  first  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  Cqb- 
gress  and  the  people  to  the  question  of  it€  r- 
charter.  The  opinions  expressed  in  his  anniul 
message  of  December.  1829,  were  reiterated  ia 
those  of  December,  1830  and  1831,  and  m  that 
of  1830,  he  threw  out  for  consideration  sosne 
suggestions  in  relation  to  a  substitute.  At  ibe 
session  of  1831-'32  an  act  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  recharteru^ 
the  present  bank,  upon  which  the  President  feit 
it  his  duty  to  put  his  constitutional  veto.  In 
his  message,  returning  that  act,  he  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  the  principles  and  views  hneliv 
asserted  in  his  annual  messages,  declaring  tlie 
bank  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  both  inexpedient  and 
unconstitutional,  and  announcing  to  his  countij- 
men,  very  unequivocally,  his  firm  determinatioQ 
never  to  sanction,  by  his  approval,  the  contintt* 
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of  that  institation  or  the  estahlishment  of 
SLTiy  other  upon  similar  principles. 

**  There  are  strong  reasons  for  helieying  that 
tlie  motiye  of  the  bamk  in  asking  for  a  recharter 
at  that  session  of  Oongress,  was  to  make  it  a 
leading  question  in  the  election  of  a  President  of 
tlie  United  States  the  ensuing  Noyemher.  and 
all  steps  deemed  necessary  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure from  the  people  a  reversal  of  the  President's 
cLecision. 

*'  Although  the  charter  was  approaching  its 
termination,  and  the  hank  was  aware  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  gOTcmment  to  use  the  public 
deposit  as  fast  as  it  has  accrued,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  vet  did  it  extend  its 
loans  from  January,  183i,  to  May,  1832,  from 
1542,402,304  24  to  $70,428,070  72,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $28,025,766  48,  in  sixteen  months. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  leading  object 
t>f  this  immense  extension  of  its  loans  was  to 
bring  as  large  a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
under  its  power  and  influence ;  and  it  has  been 
disclosed  that  some  of  the  largest  sums  were 
granted  on  very  unusual  terms  to  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press.    In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
motive  was  made  manifest  by  the  nominal  or 
insuflBcient  security  taken  for  the  loans,  by  the 
large  amounts  discounted,  by  the  extraordinary 
time  allowed  for  payment,  and  especiaUy  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  those  receiving  the  ac- 
commodations. 

"Having  taken  these  preliminary  steps  to 
obtain  control  over  public  opinion,  the  bank 
came  into  Congress  and  asked  a  new  charter. 
The  object  avowed  by  many  of  the  advocates  of 
the  bank,  was  to  put  the  President  to  the  iest^ 
thaf,  the  country  might  know  his  final  determina- 
tion relative  to  the  bank  prior  to  the  ensuing 
election.  Many  docrunents  and  articles  were 
printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  bank, 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  favorable  decision  upon 
its  pretensions.  Those  whom  the  bank  appears 
to  have  made  its  debtors  for  the  special  occasion, 
were  warned  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  them, 
should  the  President  be  sustained,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  alarm  the  whole  people  by  paint- 
ing the  depression  in  the  price  of  property  and 
produce,  and  the  general  loss,  inconvenience,  and 
distress,  which  it  was  represented  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  re-election  of  the  President  in 
opposition  to  the  bank. 

"  Can  it  now  be  said  that  the  question  of  a 
recharter  of  the  bank  was  not  decided  at  the 
election  which  ensued?  Had  the  veto  been 
equivocal,  or  had  it  not  covered  the  whole 
ground — if  it  had  merely  taken  exceptions  to 
the  detaOs  of  the  bill,  or  to  the  time  of  its  passage 
—if  it  had  not  met  the  whole  ground  of  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency,  then  there  might 
have  been  some  plausibility  for  the  allegation 
that  the  question  was  not  decided  by  the  people. 
It  was  to  compel  the  President  to  take  his  stand, 
that  the  question  was  b*.  ought  forward  at  that 
particular  time.  He  met  the  challenge,  willingly 
took  the  position  into  which  his  aaversanes 


sought  to  force  him,  and  frankly  declared  his 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  bank  as  being  both 
unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  On  that 
grotmd  the  case  was  argued  to  the  people,  and 
now  that  the  people  have  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  array  of  influence  and 
power  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  it 
18  too  late,  he  confidently  thinks,  to  say  that 
the  question  has  not  been  decided.  Whatever 
maybe  the  opinions  of  others,  the  President  con- 
siders his  re-election  as  a  decision  of  the  people 
agunst  the  bank.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  veto  message  he  said : 

"  *  I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country. 
If  sustained  by  my  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  be 
grateful  and  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find  in  the 
motives  which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  con- 
tentment and  peace.' 

'^  He  was  sustained  by  a  just  people,  and  he 
desires  to  evince  his  gratitude  by  carrying  into  ef- 
fect their  decision,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  him. 

^  Of  all  the  substitutes  for  the  present  bank, 
which  have  been  suggested,  none  seems  to  have 
united  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public  in 
its  favor.  Most  of  them  are  liable  to  the  same 
constitutional  objections  for  which  the  present 
bank  has  been  condemned,  and  perhaps  to  all 
there  are  strong  objections  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pediency. In  ridding  the  country  of  an  irre- 
sponsible power  which  has  attempted  to  control 
the  government,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  unite 
the  same  power  with  the  executive  branch.  To 
give  a  President  the  control  over  the  currency 
and  the  power  over  individuals  now  possessed 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  even  with  the 
material  difference  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
people,  would  be  as  objectionable  and  as  danger- 
ous as  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  necessar}',  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to. 

"  But  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank  may  be  found 
other  reasons,  very  imperative  in  their  character, 
and  which  require  prompt  action.  Developments 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  its  faith- 
lessness as  a  public  agent,  its  misapplication  of 
public  funds,  its  interference  in  elections,  its 
efforts,  by  the  machinery  of  committees,  to  de- 
prive the  government  directors  of  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  concerns,  and  above  all,  its  flagrant 
misconduct  as  recently  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
closed, in  placing  all  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
including  tne  money  of  the  government,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  as  means 
of  operating  upon  public  opinion  and  procuring 
a  new  charter  without  requiring  him  to  render 
a  voucher  for  their  disbursement.  A  brief  reca- 
pitulation of  the  facts  which  justify  these  charges 
and  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  and  the  President,  will,  he  thinks,  remove 
every  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pursue. 

"  We  have  seen  that  in  sixteen  months,  ending 
in  May,  1832.  the  bank  had  extended  its  loans 
more  than  ^28,000.000,  although  it  knew  the 
government  mtended  to  appropriate  most  of  its 
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lai^  deposit  during  that  year  in  payment  of 
tiie  public  debt  It  was  in  May,  183^  that  its 
loans  arrived  at  the  maximum,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding March,  so  sensible  was  the  bank  that  it 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  over  the  public  deposit 
when  it  would  be  required  by  the  government, 
that  it  commenced  a  secret  negotiation  without 
the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  the  government, 
with  the  agents,  for  about  $2700,000  of  the 
three  per  cent,  stocks  held  in  Holland,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  them  not  to  come  forward  for 
pyment  for  one  or  more  years  after  notice  should 
oe  given  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
arrangement  would  have  enabled  the  bank  to 
keep  and  use  during  that  time  the  public  money 
set  apart  for  the  payment  of  these  stocks. 

'^Although  the  charter  and  the  rules  of  the 
bank,  both,  declare  that  ^  not  less  than  seven  di- 
rectors'  shall  be  necessary  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  yet.  the  most  important  business,  even 
that  of  granting  discounts  to  any  extent,  is  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  five  members  who  do 
not  report  to  the  board. 

^^  To  cut  off  all  means  of  communication  with 
the  government,  in  relation  to  its  most  important 
acts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
not  one  of  the  government  directors  was  plaoea 
on  any  one  committee.  And  although  smce,  by 
an  unusual  remodellmg  of  those  bodies,  some 
of  those  directors  have  been  placed  on  some  of 
the  committees,  they  are  yet  entirely  excluded 
from  the  committee  of  exchange,  through  which 
the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  loans  have 
been  made. 

"When  the  government  directors  made  an 
effort  to  bring  back  the  business  of  the  bank 
to  the  board,  in  obedience  to  the  charter  and 
the  existing  regulations,  the  board  not  only  over- 
ruled their  attempt,  but  idtered  the  rule  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  practice,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  charter  which  gave  them  existence. 

'^  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  president 
of  the  bank,  by  his  single  will,  originates  and 
executes  many  of  the  most  important  measures 
connected  with  the  management  and  credit  of 
the  bank,  and  that  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
board  or  directors,  are  left  in  entire  ignorance 
of  many  acts  done,  and  correspondence  carried 
on,  in  their  names,  and  apparently  under  their 
authority.  The  fact  has  been  recently  disclosed, 
that  an  unlimited  discretion  has  been,  and  is  now. 
vested  in  the  president  of  the  bank  to  expend 
its  funds  in  payment  for  preparing  and  circulat- 
ing articles,  and  purchasing  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, calculate  by  their  contents  to  operate 
on  elections  and  secure  a  renewnJ  of  its  charter. 

"  With  these  fects  before  him,  in  an  ofScial 
report  from  the  government  directors,  the  Pre- 
sident would  feel  that  he  was  not  only  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  abuses  and  corruptions  the  bank 
has  committed,  or  may  commit,  but  almost  an 
accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  that  govern- 
ment which  he  has  sworn  honestly  to  administer, 
if  he  did  not  take  every  step,  within  his  consti- 


tutional and  legal  power,  likely  to  be  effickoi 
in  putting  an  end  to  theee  enormities.  If  it  h 
possible,  within  the  scope  of  human  tflfe  to 
nnd  a  reason  for  removing  the  govennnent  de- 
posits, and  leaving  the  bank  to  its  own  wsom 
for  the  means  of  effecting  its  criminal  design 
we  have  it  here.  Was  it  expected,  wben  ti 
moneys  of  the  United  States  were  directed  to  bt 
placed  in  that  bank,  that  they  would  be  pe 
under  the  control  of  one  man,  empowered  U 
spend  millions  without  rendering  a  voucb^  <? 
specifying  the  object?  Can  they  be  covideRC 
safe,  with  the  evidence  before  us  that  tecs  of 
thousands  have  been  spent  for  highly  improper, 
if  not  corrupt,  purposes,  and  that  the  same  &f 
tive  may  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  hanM 
of  thousands  and  even  millions  more?  i^ 
can  we  Justify  ourselves  to  l^e  people  hjh^ 
lending  to  it  the  money  and  power  of  thegoves- 
ment,  to  be  employed  for  such  purposes  ? 

'*In  conclusion,  the  President  must  be  ^ 
mitted  to  remark  that  he  looks  upon  the  p^ 
ing  question  as  of  higher  considenitioD  tlao  ^ 
mere  transfer  of  a  sum  of  money  fi:om  one  bd^ 
to  another.  Its  decision  may  affect  the  doi^ 
ter  of  our  government  for  ages  to  come.  Si^si 
the  bank  be  suffered  longer  to  use  the  p9^ 
moneys,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  poipo^ 
with  the  proof  of  its  fiuthlessness  aod  co^ 
tion  before  our  eyes,  the  patriotic  VEam^  f 
citizens  will  despair  of  success  in  ^^^^^ 
against  its  power  j  and  we  shall  be  respo^ 
for  entailing  it  upon  our  country  for  ever.  >  le** 
ing  it  as  a  question  of  transcendent  hnporttoo^ 
both  in  the  principles  and  consequeiMjesit* 
volves,  the  President  could  not,  injustice  tct» 
responsibility  which  he  owes  to  the  cm^ 
refrain  from  pressing  upon  the  Secretary  of  t^ 
Treasury  his  view  of  the  considerations  vfc 
impel  to  immediate  action.  Upon  bim  bss^ 
devolved,  by  the  constitution  and  the  mfl^ 
of  the  American  people,  the  duty  of  s^ 
tending  the  operation  or  the  Executive  dep»^ 
ments  of  the  governments,  and  seemg  thit  tee 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  In  the  penoj 
ance  of  this  high  trust,  it  is  his  undoubted  r^ 
to  express  to  those  whom  the  laws  and  his  o«i 
choice  have  made  his  associates  in  the  sdiD^ 
tration  of  the  government,  his  opinion  of  ^^ 
duties,  under  circumstances,  as  they  •"^j^^j 
is  this  right  which  he  now  exercises.  T*^  ^f^ 
from  him  to  expect  or  require  that  *"/ "J??  -, 
of  the  cabinet  should,  at  his  request,  ordei^ 
dictation,  do  any  act  which  he  belicveg  o^ 
ful,  or  in  his  conscience  condemns,  ^fij?^ 
and  fiom.  his  fellow-citizens  in  S^^^.j^^ 
sires  only  that  aid  and  support  which  their  rer 
son  approves  and  their  conscience  w'^^^^Kk 

"  The  President  again  repeats  that  he  W^ 
cabinet  to  consider  Uie  proposed  ^'^^^^l^^ 
own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  ^'^".^^flf 
no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  ^^^^^ 
principle.  Its  responsibility  has  ^*^  *J^S^ 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  ^yL 
tion,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  m< 
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people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  parity 
of  the  elective  fhmchise,  without  which,  all  wul 
•inite  in  saying  that  the  hlood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended bj  our  forefathers,  in  the  establishment 
of  our  happy  system  of  government,  will  have 
l^een  rain  and  miitless.  Under  these  convictions, 
he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  Ame- 
rican people  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon ; 
and  he,  therefore,  names  the  fiifst  day  of  October 
next  as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the 
deposits,  or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  ai^ 
rangcments  with  the  State  banks  can  be  made." 

I  was  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  when  the  Globe 
newspaper  arrived,  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, bringing  this  "  paper,"  which  the  President 
had  read  to  his  cabinet^  and  the  further  informa- 
tion that  he  had  carried  his  announced  design 
into  effect     I  felt  an  emotion  of  the  moral  sub- 
lime at  beholding  such  an  instance  of  civic  hero- 
ism.   Here  was  a  President^  not  bred  up  in  the 
political  profession,  taking  a  great  step  upon  his 
ovm  responsibility  from  which  many  of  his  ad- 
visers shrunk ;  and  magnanimously,  in  the  act 
itseU^  releasing  all  from  the  peril  that  he  en- 
countered, and  boldly  taking  the  whole  upon 
himself.    I  say  peril ;  for  if  the  bank  should 
conquer,  there  was  an  end  to  the  political  pros- 
pects of  every  public  man  concurring  in  the  re- 
moval.   He  believed  the  act  to  be  neceseary; 
and  believing  that^  he  did  the  act — ^leaving  tbe 
consequences  to  God  and  the  country.    I  felt 
that  a  great  blow  had  been  struck,  and  that  a 
great  contest  must  come  on,  which  could  only 
be  crowned  with  success  by  acting  up  to  the 
spirit  with  which  it  had  commenced.    And  I 
repaired  to  Washington  at  the  approach  of  the 
session  with  a  full  determination  to  stand  by 
the  President,  which  I  believed  to  be  standing 
by  the  country ;  and  to  do  my  part  in  justify- 
ing his  conduct,  and  in  exposing  and  resisting 
the  powerful  combination  which  it  was  certain 
would  be  formed  against  him. 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 

BANK  PBOOEEDIKOS,  ON  BBEINO  THE  DEilSION 
OF  THB  PBB8IDBNT,  IN  BBLATION  TO  Tia  BE- 
MOYAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  in  the  Globe 
of  the  "Paper  read  to  the  Cabinet,"  the  bank 
took  it  into  consideration  in  all  the  forms  of  a 


co-ordinate  body.  It  summoned  a  meetmg  of 
the  directors — appointed  a  committee — ^referred 
the  President's  "  Paper"  to  it— ordered  it  to  re- 
ports-held another  meeCSpg  to  receive  the  re- 
port— adopted  it  (the  government  diroctors, 
Qilpin,  Wager,  and  Sullivan  voting  against  it) — 
and  ordered  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report 
to  be  printed.  A  few  extracts  from  the  report, 
entitled  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  are  here  given, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  Firtt,  The  temper 
and  style  in  which  this  moneyed  corporation, 
deriving  its  existence  from  the  national  Con- 
gress, indulged  itself^  and  that  in  its  corporale 
capacity,  in  speaking  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  cabinet ;  and,  next^  to 
show  the  lead  which  it  gave  to  the  proceedings 
which  were  to  be  had  in  Congress.  Under  the 
first  head,  the  following  passages  are  given : 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  on  the 
24th  of  September,  a  paper  signed  'Andrew  Jack- 
son,' purporting  to  have  been  read  to  a  cabinet  on 
the  18th.  and  iJso  another  paper  signed  '  H.  D. 
Gilpm.  John  T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh 
McEldery,'  bearing  date  August  19th,  1833— 
with  instructions  to  consider  the  same,  and  re- 
port to  the  board  'whether  any,  and  what  steps 
may  be  deemed  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
boturd  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  said 
letter  and  report^'  beg  leave  to  state — 

^'  To  justify  this  measure  is  the  purpose  of  the 
paper  signed, '  Andrew  Jackson.'  Of  the  paper 
itself  and  of  the  individual  who  has  signed  it, 
the  committee  find  it  difficult  to  speak  with  the 
plainness  by  which  alone  such  a  document,  from 
such  a  source,  should  be  described,  without 
wounding  their  own  self-respect,  and  violating 
the  consideration  which  all  American  citizens 
must  feel  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  their  coun- 
try. Subduing,  however,  their  filings  and  their 
language  down  to  that  respectful  tone  which  is 
due  to  the  office,  they  will  proceed  to  examine 
the  history  of  tnis  measure,  its  character  and 
the  pretexts  offered  in  palliation  of  it. 

''  Ist  It  would  appear  from  its  contents  and 
from  other  sources  of  information,  that  the  Pre- 
sident had  a  meeting  of  what  is  called  the  cabi- 
net, on  Wednesday,  the  18th  September,  and 
there  read  this  paper.  Finding  that  it  made  no 
impression  on  the  majority  of  persons  assembled, 
the  subject  was  postponed,  and  in  the  mean  time 
this  document  was  put  into  the  newspapers.  It 
was  obviously  published  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  was  to  influence  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  immediate  decis- 
ion the  first  public  impression  excited  by  misre- 
presentations, which  the  objects  of  tbem  could 
not  refute  in  time — ^the  second  was,  by  the  same 
excitement,  to  affect  the  approaching  elections  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.    Its 
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assailants  are  what  are  called  politicians  (i.  e., 
the  assailants  of  the  hank}." 

Such  is  the  temper  and  style  in  which  the 
President  of  the  UniMfl  States  is  spoken  of  hj 
this  great  moneyed  corporation,  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  Congress.  Erecting  itself  into  a  co- 
ordinate hody,  and  assuming  in  its  corporate 
capacity  an  authority  over  the  President's  act, 
it  does  not  even  condescend  to  call  him  President 
It  is  ^  Andrew  Jackson,"  and  the  name  always 
placed  between  inyerted  oonmias  to  mark  the 
higher  degree  of  contempt.  Then  the  corporation 
shrinks  from  remarking  on  the  "paper"  itself, 
and  the  ^*  individual "  who  signed  it,  as  a  thing 
injurious  to  their  own  self-respect,  and  only  to  be 
done  in  consideration  of  the  "  office  "  which  he 
fills,  and  that  after  ^  subduing  "  their  feelings — 
and  this  was  the  insolence  of  the  moneyed  power 
in  defeat,  when  its  champion  had  received  but 
forty-nine  votes  for  the  Presidency  out  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  given  in!  What 
would  it  have  been  in  victory  ?  The  lead  which 
it  gave  to  the  intended  proceedings  in  Congress, 
is  well  indicated  in  these  two  paragraphs,  and 
the  specifications  uhder  them : 

"  The  indelicacy  of  the  form  of  those  proceed- 
ings corresponds  well  with  the  substance  of 
them,  which  is  equally  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  bank  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  The  committee  willingly  leave  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  assertion  of  their 
own  constitutional  power,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  principles  of  our  government,  against  the  most 
violent  assault  they  have  ever  yet  encountered ; 
and  will  now  confine  themselves  to  the  more  limit- 
ed purpose  of  showing  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  measure  are  as  unfounded  as  the  object 
itself  is  ill^aL" 

The  illegality  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  constitution,  and  the  principles 
of  the  government,  from  a  most  violent  assault, 
are  the  main  objects  left  by  the  bank  to  the  Con- 
gress ;  the  invalidity  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  removal,  are  more  limited,  and  lest  the  Con- 
gress might  not  discover  these  violations  of  law 
and  constitution,  the  corporation  proceeds  to 
enumerate  and  establish  them.    It  says : 

^^  Certidnly  since  the  foundation  of  this  gov- 
ernment, nothing  has  ever  been  done  which 
more  deeply  wounds  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. It,  in  fact,  resolves  itself  into  this — ^that 
whenever  the  laws  prescribe  certain  duties  to  an 
officer,  if  that  officer,  acting  under  the  sanctions 
of  his  official  oath  and  his  private  character,  re- 


vises to  violate  that  law,  the  President  of  tij 
United  States  may  dismiss  hhn  and  appoad 
another ;  and  if  he  too  should  prore  to  be  a  *»• 
fractory  subordinate,'  to  continue  his  remorafc 
until  he  at  last  discovers  in  the  desoendin?  sc^ 
of  degradation  some  irresponsible  mdiTidual  f* 
to  be  the  tool  of  his  designs.  Unhappilj,  tb::» 
are  never  wanting  men  who  will  think  as  thdr 
superiors  wish  tl^m  to  think — ^men  w^ho  reszni 
more  the  compensation  than  the  duties  of  th^ 
office — men  to  whom  daily  broad  is  sofBc^ 
consolation  for  duly  shame. 

'^Thc  present  state  of  this  question  is  a  ftaniL 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  it.     At  this  momez: 
the  whole  revenue  of  this  countrr  is  at  the  di^ 
posal — the  absolute,  unoontroUea  disposal — :: 
the  President  of  the  United  States.     The  b^^ 
declare  that  the  public  funds  shall  be  placed  h 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Seer- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  forbids  it     The  Secrctirr 
of  the  Treasury  will  not  forbid  it.     The  Prt^- 
dent  dismisses  him,  and  appoints  somebody  wl: 
will.    So  the  laws  declare  that  no  money  sk^I 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  except  on  wamsts 
for  appropriations  made  by  law.     If  the  Tme- 
urer  refuses  to  draw  his  warrant  for  any  £r 
bursement,  the  President  may  dismiss  him  s:^ 
appoint  some  more  flexible  agent,  who  will  adt 
hesitate  to  gratify  his  patron.    The  text  ishvat 
official  flizette,  announcing  the  fiite  of  ti»  <^ 
missed  Secretary  to  all  who  follow  him.    '  Hk 
agent  cannot  conscientiously  perform  the  serr^e. 
and  refuses  to  co-operate,  and  desires  to  rei&ih 
to  thwart  the  President's  measures.     To  pot  as 
end  to  this  difficulty  between  the  head  aui  tbe 
hands  of  the  executive  department,  the  oonslits- 
tion  arms  the  chief  magistrate  with  authonlr 
to  remove  the  refractory  subordinate.'     TU 
theory  thus  avowed,  and  the  recent  practice  to- 
der  it,  convert  the  whole  free  institutions  of  ch^ 
countiy  into  the  mere  absolute  will  of  a  sic^ 
individual    They  break  down  all  the  restraicS 
which  the  framers  of  the  government  hoped  ihej 
had  imposed  on  arbitrary  power,  and  plas 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hands  of  the  President 

"  For  it  is  manifest  that  this  removal  of  tk 
deposits  is  not  made  by  the  order  of  the  Setrsan 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  perversion  of  language  so 
to  describe  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  k 
openly  avowed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiyre- 
fused  to  remove  theuL  believing,  as  his  publisbcd 
letter  declares,  that  tne  removal  was  ^uiuiea$- 
sary,  unwise,  vindictive,  arbitrary  and  imjiist' 
He  was  then  dismissed  oecause  he  would  not  re- 
move them,  and  another  was  appointed  because 
he  worJd  remove  them.  Now  this  is  a  palpbfe 
viola^jon  of  the  charter.  The  bank  and  Congress 
agr«  upon  certain  terms,  which  no  one  can 
change  but  a  particular  officer ;  who,  althouf b 
necessarily  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  the  Pre- 
sident, was  designated  by  the  bank  and  by  Con- 
gress as  the  umpire  between  them.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  bank  have  a  right  to  the  free  and 
honest  and  impartial  Judgment  of  that  offioo-j 
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\rlioeTer  he  may  be — ^the  bank,  because  the  re- 
moval may  injure  its  interests — the  Congress, 
bec&use  the  removal  o^y  greatly  incommode 
and  distress  their  constituents.  In  this  case, 
they  are  deprived  of  it  by  the  unlawful  interfer- 
ence of  the  President,  who  ^assumes  the  respon- 
sibility,' which,  being  interpreted,  means,  usurps 
the  power  of  the  Secretary. 

**  The  whole  structure  of  the  Treasury  shows 
tliat  the  design  of  Congress  was  to  make  the 
Secretary  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  Pre- 
sident.    The  other  Secretaries  are  merely  execu- 
tive ofSoers ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  guardian  of  the  public  revenue,  comes  into 
more  immediate  sympathy  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  pay  that  revenue ;  and 
although,  according  to  the  general  scheme  of  ap- 
pointment, he  is  nominated  by  the  President  to 
me  Senate,  yet  he  is  in  fact  the  officer  of  Con- 
grese.  not  the  officer  of  the  President. 

"  This  independence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — ^if  it  be  true  in  general — is  more 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  bank.  It  was 
in  fact  the  leading  principle  in  organizing  the 
bank,  that  the  President  should  be  excluded 
from  all  control  of  it.  The  question  which  most 
divided  the  House  of  Representives  was,  whether 
there  should  be  any  government  directors  at  all; 
and  although  thij  was  finally  adopted,  yet  its 
tendency  to  create  executive  influence  over  the 
bank  was  qualified  by  two  restriotions :  first, 
that  no  more  than  three  directors  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  any  one  State;  and,  second,  that 
the  president  of  the  bank  should  not  be,  as  was 
originally  designed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TrSisury,  chosen  from  among  the  government 
directors.  Accordingly,  by  the  oiarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  every  thing-— the 
President  comparatively  nothing.  The  Secretary 
has  the  exclusive  supervision  of  all  the  relations 
of  the  bank  with  the  government." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
corporation  charged  the  President  with  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  conduct,  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  our  government,  and  dangerous  to 
our  liberties  in  causing  the  deposits  to  be  re- 
moved— ^that  they  looked  upon  this  illegal,  un- 
constitutional, and  dangerous  conduct  as  the 
principal  wrong — and  left  to  Congress  the  as- 
sertion of  its  own  constitutional  power,  and  the 
vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  government 
from  the  assault  which  they  had  received.  And 
this  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress,  of 
which  five  thousand  copies,  in  pamphlet  form, 
were  printed,  and  the  members  of  Congress 
hTwrally  supplied  with  copies.  It  will  be  seen, 
when  we  come  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
how  far  the  intimations  of  the  memorial  in 
showing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  leaving 


Congress  to  do  it,  was  complied  vnth  by  that 
body. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

BEPOST  OF  THE  BECEETiRT  OF  THE  TREABlfBT 
TO  OONOEESS  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DE- 
POSITS. 

Bt  the  clause  in  the  charter  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  de- 
posits, that  officer  was  required  to  communicate 
the  fact  immediately  to  Congress,  if  in  session, 
if  not,  at  tho  first  meeting ;  together  with  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  act  which  had  been 
done  was  not  a  "  removal,"  in  the  sense  of  that 
word ;  for  not  a  dollar  was  taken  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  elt»e- 
where  5  and  the  order  given  was  not  for  a  "  re- 
moval," but  for  a  cessation  of  deposits  in  that 
institution,  leaving  the  public  moneys  which 
were  in  it  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  regular  course 
of  expenditure.  An  immediate  and  total  re- 
moval might  have  been  well  justified  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  bank ;  a  cessation  to  deposit 
might  have  been  equally  well  justified  on  the 
ground  of  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
charter,  and  the  -propriety  of  providing  in  time 
for  the  new  places  of  deposit  which  that  expira- 
tion would  render  necessary.  The  two  reasons 
put  together  made  a  clear  case,  both  of  justifi- 
cation and  of  propriety,  for  the  order  which  had 
been  given ;  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Taney,  well 
set  them  forth  in  the  report  which  he  made, 
and  which  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  day 
after  its  meeting.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  it: 

"  The  Treasury  department  being  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  it  was  always  the  duty  of  the  Secreta- 
ry, in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  provision  on 
tne  subject,  to  take  care  that  the  public  money 
was  deposited  in  safe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of 
fiuthful  agents,  and  in  convenient  places,  ready 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  law  incorporating  the  bank  has 
reserved  to  him.  in  its  full  extent,  the  power  he 
before  possesseo.  It  does  not  confer  on  him  a 
new  power,  but  reserves  to  him  his  former  au- 
thority, without  any  new  limitation.  The  obli- 
gation to  assign  the  reasons  for  his  direction  to 
deposit  the  money  of  the  United  States  else- 
where, cannot  be  considered  as  a  restriction  of 
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the  power,  because  the  right  of  the  Secretuy  to 
designate  the  place  of  deposit  was  always  necee- 
sarily  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.  And 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presides  oyer 
one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  power  over  this  subject  rorms  a 
part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  must  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
constitution  has  oouQded  the  whole  execative 
power,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

"The  faith  of  the  United  States  is,  however, 
pledged,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  section 
above  stated,  that  the  public  money  shall  be  de- 
posited in  this  bank,  unless  Hhe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  otnerwise  order  and  direct.' 
And  as  this  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by 
Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 

1)lace  of  deposit  could  not  be  changed  oy  a 
edslative  act,  without  disregarding  a  pledge, 
which  the  legislature  has  given ;  and  the  money 
of  the  Unit6(l  States  must  therefore  continue  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank,  until  the  last  hoar  of 
its  existence,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  authority  mentioned  in  the  charter.  The 
power  over  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  public 
money  would  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government^  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  authority  to  with- 
draw it  from  this  bank  was  confided  exclusively 
to  the  Executive.  But  the  terms  of  the  charter 
appear  to  be  too  plain  to  admit  of  question ;  and 
although  Congress  should  be  satiidfied  that  the 
public  money  was  not  safe  in  the  care  of  the 
l>ank,  or  should  be  convinced  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously 
demanded  the  removal,  yet  the  passage  of  a  law 
directing  it  to  be  done,  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
agreement  into  which  they  have  entered. 

"In  deciding  upon  the  course  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  I  did  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  anticipating  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  on  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
grounds.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  bank  has 
no  claim  to  renewal,  founded  on  the  justice  of 
Congress.  For,  independently  of  the  many  seri- 
ous and  insurmountable  objections,  which  its 
own  conduct  has  fiunished,  it  cannot  oe  supposed 
that  the  grant  to  this  corporation  of  exdusive 
privileges,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, for  twen^  years,  can  give  it  a  right  to 
demand  the  still  further  enjoyment  of  ite  profit- 
able monopoly.  Neither  could  I  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  public  interest  required  the 
rechajtter  of  the  bank,  because  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  law  which  created  this  corpora- 
tion, in  many  of  its  provisions,  is  not  warranted 
by  the  constitution,  and  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  powerful  moneyed  monopoly,  is  danger^ 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
purity  of  our  political  institutions. 

"  The  manifestations  of  public  opinion,  instead 
of  being  favorable  to  a  renewal,  have  been  decid- 
edly to  the  contrary.    And  I  have  always  regard- 


ed the  result  of  the  last  election  of  the  Pwsadtss 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  dedaration  cf  a  si- 
iority  of  the  people  that  the  cbartor  oi^gfat  not  u 
be  renewed.    It  is  not  necessary  to  stmte  heR 
what  is  now  a  matter  of  history.     The  quota 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  introdBccd 
into  the  election  by  the  corporation  itself    Is 
voluntary  application  to  Congress  fi>r  the  reeev- 
al  of  its  charter  four  years  before  it  expaed,  aad 
upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  President,  wa^:  xsy 
derstood  on  all  sides  as  brii^ging  ibnrard  th£ 
question  for  incidental  decision,  at  the  then  t^ 
proaching  election.    It  was  seoordjDglj  ar^aed 
on  both  sides,  before  the  tribiuud  of  the  peop^ 
and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bast 
by  the  election  of  the  candidate  who  was  kasn 
to  have  been  always  inflexibly  opposed  to  it. 

'*  The  monthly  statement  of  the  bank,  of  dr 
2d  September  last,  before  referred  to.  shows  tlo: 
the  notes  of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  then  a 
circalatk»n,  amounted  to  $18,413^287  07,  xi^ 
that  its  disoounte  amounted  to  the  sum  ef 
$62,653,359  59.  The  hnmense  circalation  al<^ 
stated,  pervading  eveiy  part  of  the  United  Stite& 
and  most  commonly  used  in  the  business  of  cea- 
meroe  between  distant  places,  must  all  be  vi^ 
dnwn  from  circulation  when  the  charter  a- 
pires.    If  any  of  the  notes  then  remain  ia  tbr 


hands  of  individuals,  remote  from  the  bniM^ 
at  which  they  are  payable,  their  immediate  <i^ 
preciation  will  subject  the  holders  to  certain  kiss. 
Those  payable  in  the  principal  oommocial  dtitf 
would,  pertiaps,  retain  nearly  their  nominal  ni- 
ue ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  sofecs 
of  the  interior  branches,  remote  from  the  gmt 
marto  of  trade.  And  the  statements  of  the  hak 
will  show  that  a  great  part  of  its  circoktin  ^ 
composed  of  notes  of  this  description.  The  btal 
would  seem  to  have  taken  pains  to  introduce  m- 
to  common  use  such  a  description  of  paper  u  H 
coidd  depreciate,  or  raise  to  its  par  valne,  as  be^ 
suited  ite  own  views ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  impcT- 
tanoe  to  the  intereste  of  the  public  that  tbe^e 
notes  should  all  be  taken  out  of  circalation,  be- 
fore they  depreciate  in  the  hands  of  the  indmd- 
uals  who  hold  them ;  and  they  ought  to  be  wiih- 
drawn  gradually,  and  their  places  supphed,  a 
they  retire,  by  ue  currency  which  wiU  beoooe 
the  substitute  for  them.  How  lonff  will  itie 
quire,  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  oommerre. 
and  the  reduction  of  disoounte  by  the  bank,  to 
withdraw  the  amount  of  circulation  before  okb- 
tioned,  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  currencr, 
or  producing  a  distressing  pressure  on  the  cod- 
munity?  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  which 
remained  for  the  charter  to  run,  after  the  1st  of 
October  (the  day  on  which  the  first  order  ftr 
removal  took  efiect),  was  not  more  than  ms 
proper  to  accomplish  the  object  with  safety  to 
the  community. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  in  my  opinion,  made  it  impossible 
furtner  to  postpone  the  removaL  About  the  1st 
of  December,  1S32.  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate  was  re-elected,  ind 
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lia.t  Yila  decision  against  the  bank  had  thus  been 
axvctioncd  bj  the  people.    At  that  time  the  dis- 
ounts  of  the  bank  amounted  to  $61,571,625  66. 
V^ltlioTish  the  issue  which  the  bank  took  so  much 
>ams  to  frame  had  now  been  tried,  and  the  de- 
cision pronounced  agamst  it,  yet  no  steps  were 
taken  to  prepare  for  its  approaching  end.    On 
tbc  contrary,  it  proceeded  to  enlarge  its  discounts. 
and,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1833,  they  amountea 
to   ^64,160,349  14,  bein^  an  increase  of  more 
than  two  and  a  huf  millions  in  the  eight  months 
immediately  following  the  decision  against  them. 
And  so  far  from  preparing  to  arrange  its  affiurs 
with  a  view  to  wind  up  its  business,  it  seemed 
from  this  course  of  conduct,  to  be  the  design 
of  the  hank  to  put  itself  in  such  an  attitude, 
that,  at  the  dose  of  its  charter^  the  country 
would  he  compelled  to  submit  to  its  renewal,  or 
to  bear  all  the  conseouences  of  a  currency  sud- 
denly deranged,  and  also  a  severe  pressure  for  the 
immense  outstanding  claims  which  would  then 
he  due  to  the  corporation.    While  the  bank  was 
thus  proceeding  to  enlarge  its  discounts,  an  agent 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  inquire  upon  what  terms  the  State  banks 
f^ould  undertake  to  perform  the  sernces  to  the 
^yemment  which  have  heretofore  been  render- 
ed by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  to 
ascertain  their  condition  in  four  of  the  principal 
commercial  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
department  to  judge  whether  they  would  be  safe 
and  oonyenient  depositories  for  the  public  money. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  that  suitable  fisoid 
agents  should  be  prepared  in  due  season,  and  it 
was  proper  that  time  should  be  allowed  them  to 
make  arrangements  with  one  another  throughout 
the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  perform 
their  duties  in  concert,  and  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  convenient  and  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic.   It  was  essential  that  a  change  so  important 
in  its  character,  and  so  extensive  in  its  operation 
upon  the  financial  concerns  of  the  country, 
should  not  be  introduced  without  timely  prepara- 
tion. 

"  The  United  States,  by  the  charter,  reserved 
the  right  of  appointing  five  directors  of  the  bank. 
It  was  intend^  by  this  means  not  only  to  pro- 
vide guardians  for  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
the  general  administration  of  its  afi&irs,  but  also 
to  have  faithful  officers,  whose  situation  would 
enable  them  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  and 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  apprize  the  proper 
authorities  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  likely  to  affect  the  public  interest. 
The  fourth  fundamental  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  corporation  declares  that  not  less 
than  seven  directors  shall  constitute  a  board  for 
the  transaction  of  business.    At  these  meetings 
of  the  board,  the  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  had  of  course  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent; and,  consequently,  if  the  business  of  the 
corporation  had  been  transacted  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  requires,  there  was  abundant  se- 
cority  that  nothing  could  be  done,  i]\juriously 


affecting  the  mterests  of  the  people,  without  be- 
ing immediately  communicated  to  the  nubile 
servants,  who  were  authorized  to  apply  the  re- 
medy. And  if  the  corporation  has  so  arranged 
its  concerns  as  to  eonceal  from  the  public  dirse- 
tors  some  of  its  most  important  operations,  and 
has  thereby  destroyed  the  safeguards  which 
were  designed  to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  seem  to  be  veiy  clear 
that  it  has  forfeited  its  eUdm  to  confidence,  and 
is  no  longer  worthy  of  trust 

"InstcMid  of  a  boaid  constituted  of  at  least 
seven  directors,  according  to  the  charter,  at 
which  those  appointed  by  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  be  present,  many  of  the  most 
important  money  transactions  of  the  bank  have 
been,  and  still  are^  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
committee,  denonunated  the  exchan^  commit- 
tee, of  which  no  one  of  the  public  directors  has 
been  allowed  to  be  a  member  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year.  This  commit- 
tee is  not  even  elected  by  the  board,  and  the 
public  directors  have  no  voice  in  their  appoint- 
ment They  are  chosen  by  the  president  of  the 
bank,  and  the  business  of  the  institution,  which 
ought  to  be  decided  on  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, is,  in  many  instances,  transacted  by  this 
committee;  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  proceedings  but  the  president,  and 
those  whom  he  shall  please  to  name  as  members 
of  this  committee.  Thus,  loans  are  made,  un- 
known at  the  time  to  a  majority  of  the  board, 
and  paper  discounted  which  might  probably  be 
rdected  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  directors. 
The  most  important  operations  of  the  bank  are 
sometimes  resolved  on  and  executed  by  this 
committee;  and  its  measures  are,  it  appears, 
designedly,  and  by  regular  system,  so  arranged, 
as  to  conceal  from  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment transactions  in  which  the  public  interests 
are  deeply  involved.  And  this  fact  alone  fur- 
nishes evidence  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that 
the  concealment  of  certun  important  operations 
of  the  corporation  from  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  objects  which  is  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  this  committee. 
The  plain  words  of  the  charter  are  violated,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  one  of  the  principal  securities  which  the  law 
had  provided  to  guard  their  interests,  and  to 
render  more  safe  the  public  money  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  bank.  Would  any  individual 
of  ordinary  discretion  continue  his  money  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  who  violated  his  instructions 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  from  him  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  conductmg  the  business  confid- 
ed to  his  charge  ?  Would  he  continue  his  prop- 
erty in  his  hands,  when  he  had  not  only  ascer- 
tained that  concealment  had  been  practised  to- 
wards him,  but  when  the  agent  avowed  his  de- 
termination to  continue  in  the  same  course,  and 
to  withhold  from  him,  as  far  as  he  could,  all 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  .was  em- 
ploying his  funds  7  If  an  individual  would  not 
be  expected  to  continue  his  confidence  under 
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BTich  circumstances,  upon  what  principle  could  a 
difFcrent  Hue  of  conduct  be  required  from  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  interests  ?  The  public  money 
is  surely  entitled  to  the  samo  care  and  protec- 
tion as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  if  the  latter 
would  be  bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  with- 
draw his  money  from  the  hands  of  an  agent 
thus  regardless  of  his  duty,  the  same  principle 
requires  that  the  money  of  the  United  States 
should,  under  the  liko  circumstances,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  hands  of  their  fiscal  agent. 

Having  shown  ample  reasons  for  ceasing  to 
make  the  public  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  done,  the  Secre- 
tary proceeds  to  the  next  division  of  his  subject, 
natui'ally  resulting  from  his  aathority  to  re- 
move, though  not  expressed  in  the  charter;  and 
that  was,  to  show  where  he  had  ordered  them 
to  be  placed. 

"  The  propriety  of  removing  the  deposits  being 
thus  evident  and  it  being  consequently  my  duty 
to  select  the  places  to  which  they  were  to  be 
removed,  it  became  necessary  that  arrangements 
should  be  immediately  made  with  the  new  de- 
positories of  the  public  money,  which  would  not 
only  render  it  side,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  government,  and  to  the  commimity 
at  large,  the  conveniencies  and  facilities  that 
were  intended  to  be  obtained  by  incorporating 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Measures  were 
accordingly  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  copies 
of  the  contracts  which  have  been  made  with  the 
selected  banks,  and  of  the  letters  of  instructions 
to  them  from  this  department,  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted. The  contracts  with  the  banks  in  the 
interior  are  not  precisely  the  same  with  those 
in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  difference  between 
them  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  banks  in  these  different  places. 
The  State  banks  selected  are  all  institutions  of 
high  character  and  undoubted  strength,  and  are 
under  the  management  and  control  of  persons 
of  unquestioned  probity  and  intelligence.  And, 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  public  money, 
each  of  them  is  required,  and  has  agreed,  to  give 
security  whenever  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
shall  exceed  the  half  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
actually  paid  in ;  and  this  depai*tment  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  to  demand  security 
whenever  it  may  think  it  advisable,  although 
the  amount  on  deposit  may  not  be  equal  to  the 
sum  above  stated.  The  banks  selected  have  also 
severally  enga^  to  transmit  money  to  any 
point  at  which  it  may  be  required  by  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department  for  the  public  service, 
and  to  perform  all  the  services  to  the  government 
which  were  heretofore  rendered  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  And,  by  agreements  among 
themselves  to  honor  each  other's  notes  and 
drafts,  they  are  providing  a  ^neral  currency  at 
least  as  sound  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  Umted 


States,  and  will  afford  fitcilitiee  to  commersiai 
in  the  business  of  domestic  exchajqge.  quite  eqa 
to  any  which  the  oommuxiity'  heretofore  o^'^ 
There  has  not  been  yet  suffident  timetopoiA 
these  arrangements,  but   enough  has  aJna^ 
been  done  to  show  that,  even  on  the  score  ic- 
pediency,  a  Bank  of  the  United  Stttes  t^  ?:: 
necessary,  either  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  (it 
government  or  the  public    convenieDce:  s 
that  every  ooject  which  the  charter  to  the  ptiSJ 
bank  was  designed  to  attain,  may  be  as  efiecoxy 
accomplished  by  the  State  banks.    Asi  i-'  ^ 
can  be  done,  nothing  that  is  useful  will  Ke  >' 
or  endangered  by  the  chmge,  while  mwh  tii 
is  desirable  will  be  gained  by  it    For  i\t 
of  these  corporations  will  possess  that  alec.. 
and  almost  unlimited  dominion  over  the  pf^ 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  wfcicfe  ^ 
present  bank  holds,  and  which  enabks  it  >ic: 
moment,  at  its  own  pleasure,  to  brin^^^ 
upon  any  portion  of  the  community  whcar^' 
may  deem  it  useful  to  its  interest  to  mat?  *- 
power  felt    The  influence  of  each  of  tbe^'^ 
banks  is  necessarily  limited  to  its  own  as^- 
diate  neighborhood,  and  they  will  be  W ' 
check  by  the  other  local  banks.    They  vi'  »| 
therefore,  be  tempted  by  the  conacioosws  • 
power  to  aspu^e  to  political  influence,  nor  Ii» ; 
to  interfere  in  the  elections  of  the  public  ser^* 
They  will,  moreover,  be  managed  byf«r^ 
who  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who » 
to  be  inunediately  affected  by  their  meisEi^ 
and  they  cannot  be  insensible  or  indifferent^^ 
opinions  and  peculiar  interests  of  those  bj^* 
they  are  daily  surrounded,  and  with  whonJ^'* 
are  constantly  associated.     These  circoiBSt**^ 
always  furnish  strong  safeguards  ag^  ^ 
oppressive  exercise  of  power,  and  fonarrfjj^ 
commend  the  employment  of  State  baaks  in  p 
ference  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  vjti'- 
numerous  and  distant  branches.  .  u 

« In  the  selection,  therefore,  of  the  Statetg 


interests  of  the  country,  while  much  tw»^- 
valuable  will  be  gained  by  the  change.  *   ' 


however,  well  aware  of  the  vast  po^f  '  . 
Bank  of  the  United  States^  and  of  its  mV 
bring  distress  and  suffering  on  the  coob/ 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  charterinff*^ 
with  such  an  amount  of  capital,  with  tw Ji^^ 
of  shooting  its  branches  into  evciyp*'**  ^ 
Union,  so  as  to  extend  its  influence  to  f  • 
neighborhood.  The  immense  loan  of  ^''^^ 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  suddciuy  r  j 
out,  chiefly  in  the  Western  SUtes,  in  i^^  ., 
the  flret  four  months  in  1832.  sufflcicntly^  j^, 
that  the  bank  is  sensible  of  the  powef  ^^^ 
money  gives  it,  and  has  placed  it*?i°f!?tafc^ 
tude  to  make  the  people  of  the  ^^^J^tjit 
feel  the  weight  of  its  resentment,  if  tbey  f^^^ 
to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  the  coiTJO'^ '  .pi. 
a  severe  curtailment  it  has  already  rx»^]  jj^^j 
per  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  mone/ 1 
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deposit,  and  transfer  it  to  the  custody  of  the 
V  fiscal  agents,  in  order  to  shield  the  com- 
mity  from  the  injustice  of  the  Bank  of  the 
lited  States.  But  i  have  not  supposed  that 
5  course  of  the  government  ought  to  be  regu- 
xid  by  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the  bank.  If 
ch  a  motiye  could  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
;islation  of  Congress,  or  the  action  of  the  ex- 
iitiye  dejMirtments  of  the  government,  there  is 

end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  the 
>crties  of  the  country  are  at  once  surrendered 
the  feet  of  a  moneyed  corporation.  They  may 
»w  demand  the  possession  of  the  public  money, 

the  renewal  of  the  charter ;  and  if  these  ob- 
tcts  are  yielded  to  them  from  apprehensions 

their  power,  or  from  the  suffering  which  rapid 
irtailments  on  their  part  are  inflicting  on  the 
immunity,  what  may  they  not  next  require  ? 
rill  submission  render  vuch  a  corporation  more 
irbearing  in  its  course  1  What  law  may  it  not 
ereaftcr  demand,  that  it  will  not,  if  it  pleases, 
e  able  to  enforce  by  the  same  means  ?  " 

Thus  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  went 
o  the  local  banks,  the  system  of  an  independent 
rcasury  being  not  then  established;  and  the 
lotes  of  these  banks  necessarily  required  their 
lotes  to  be  temporarily  used  in  the  federal 
)ayments,  the  gold  currency  not  being  at  that 
ime  revived.  Upon  these  local  banks  the  fede- 
■al  government  was  thrown— ^r«^,  for  the  safe 
ceeping  of  its  public  moneys ;  secondly,  to  sup- 
)ly  the  place  of  the  nineteen  millions  of  bank 
lotes  which  the  national  had  in  circulation; 
hirdli/j  to  relieve  the  community  from  the 
pressure  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Mi  already  commenced  upon  it,  and  which,  it 
(^as  known,  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  oppression.  But  a  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtainmg  these  local  banks,  which 
would  be  incredible  without  understanding  the 
cause.  Instead  of  a  competition  among  them  to 
obtain  the  deposits,  there  was  holding  off,  and 
an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  many.  Local 
banks  were  shy  of  ^receiving  them — ^shy  of  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  possible  apparent  benefit  to 
themselves — shy  of  receiving  the  aliment  upon 
which  they  lived  and  grew!  and  why  this  so 
great  apparent  contradiction  ?  It  was  the  fear 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States !  and  of  that 
capacity  to  destroy  them  to  which  Mr.  Biddle 
had  testified  in  his  answers  to  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee;  and  which  capacity  was 
now  known  to  be  joined  to  the  will;  for  the 
bank  placed  in  the  same  category  all  who  should 
be  concerned  in  the  removal — ^both  the  govern- 
ment that  ordered  it,  and  the  local  banks  which 
Vol.  L— 25 


received  what  it  lost  But  a  competent  number 
were  found ;  and  this  first  attempt  to  prevent  a 
removal,  by  preventing  a  reception  of  the  de- 
posits elsewhere,  entirely  fiuled. 


CHAPTER    XCV. 

NOMINATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  DIBECTOES.  AND 
THEIB  BEJECTION. 

Bt  the  charter  of  the  bank,  the  government  was 
entitled  to  five  directors,  to  be  nominated  an- 
nually by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  183a-'34,  the  President  nominated  the  five, 
four  of  them  being  the  same  who  had  served 
during  the  current  year,  and  who  had  made  the 
report  on  which  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  was  chiefly  founded.  This  drew  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  the  bank,  and  caused 
them  to  receive  a  lai^  share  of  reproach  and 
condemnation  in  the  report  which  the  committee 
of  the  bank  drew  up^  and  which  the  board  of 
directors  adopted  and  published.  When  these 
nominations  came  into  the  Senate  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  to  be  opposition  to 
these  four ;  and  fbr  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  objections.  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois, 
submitted  the  following  resolution : 

^  Resolved,  That  the  nominations  of  H.  D. 
Gilpin,  John  T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and 
Hugh  McEldery,  be  recommitted  to  tne  Com- 
mitte  on  Finance,  with  instructions  to  inquire 
into  their  several  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
stations  to  which  they  have  been  nominated ; 
also  into  the  truth  of  all  charges  preferred  by 
them  against  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  into  the  conduct  of 
each  of  the  said  nominees  during  the  time  he  may 
have  acted  as  director  of  the  said  bank ;  and  that 
the  said  nominees  have  notice  of  the  times  and 
places  of  meetings  of  said  committee,  and  have 
leave  to  attend  the  same." 

Which  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

"  Yeas.— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane^  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, Linn,  McKean,  Moor,  Moms,  Rhres,  Robin- 
son, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wil- 
kins,  Wright— 20. 

"Nats.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelmghuysen, 
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Kent,  King  of  Qeoma,  Knight,  Mangum,  Nan- 
dain,  Poindezter,  Porter,  Prentiss.  Kobbins, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift,  Tom- 
linson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. — ^27. 

And  this  resolution  being  rejected,  requiring 
a  two-fold  examination — one  into  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  nominees,  the  other  in- 
to the  truth  of  their  representations  against  the 
bank,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  submit  another, 
limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  character  and  fit- 
ness of  the  nominees ;  which  was  rejected  by  the 
same  Yote.  The  nominations  were  then  voted 
upon  separately,  and  each  of  the  four  was  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  which  applied  to  the  first 
one,  to  wit,  Mr.  Gilpm :  and  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  For- 
i^th,  Qrundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  Kine  of 
Alabama^  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Robin- 
son, Shepley,  Talhnadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wil- 
kins,  Wright.— 20. 

''  Nats.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Cham- 
bers, Clay.  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Kent^Knight, 
Mangum,  Naudain,  Poindezter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Bobbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. — 24. 

These  rejections  being  communicated  to  the 
President,  he  immediately  felt  that  it  presented 
a  new  case  for  his  energy  and  decision  of  conduct 
The  whole  of  the  rejected  gentlemen  had  been 
confirmed  the  year  before— had  all  acted  as  di- 
rectors for  the  current  year — and  there  was  no 
complaint  against  them  except  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  limited  to  their 
conduct  in  giving  information  of  transactions  in 
the  bank  to  President  Jackson  at  his  written 
request  Their  characters  and  fitness  were  above 
question.  That  was  admitted  by  the  Senate, 
both  by  its  previous  confirmation  for  the  same 
places,  and  its  present  refusal  to  inquire  into 
those  points.  The  information  which  they  had 
given  to  the  President  had  been  copied  irom  the 
books  of  the  bank,  and  the  transactions  which 
they  communicated  had  been  objected  to  by  them 
at  the  time  as  illegal  and  improper ;  and  its  truth, 
unimpeachable  in  itself,  was  unimpeached  by  the 
Senate  in  their  refusal  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
duct while  directors.  It  was  evident  then  that 
tney  had  been  rejected  for  the  report  which  they 
made  to  the  President ;  and  this  brought  up  the 
question,  whether  it  was  right  to  punish  them 
for  that  act  1  and  whether  the  bank  should  have 
the  virtoal  nomination  of  the  government  direc- 


tors by  causing  those  to  be  rejected  whkii  d 
government  nominated  ?  and  penntttbgaoti 
serve  but  those  whose  conduct  should  be  scbtr 
dinate  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the  hi:u' 
These  were  questions,  first,  for  the  Senate.  c> 
then  for  the  countiy ;  and  the  Presidfiot  9^- 
mined  to  bring  it  before  both  in  a  formil^:^ 
sage  of  re-nomination.  He  acoordinglj  sai:  l<u 
the  names  of  the  four  rejected  nomimtbosii 
message  which  contained,  among  others  tW 


^  I  disclaim  all  pretension  of  right  on  thefC 
of  the  President  officially  to  inquire  'mU),va^ 
in  question,  the  reasons  of  the  Seoait  forii<< 
ing  any  nomination  whatsoever.  As  tbeVr- 
deut  is  not  responsible  to  them  for  tix  ^ 
which  induce  him  to  make  a  nomination,  fis^r' 
are  not  responsible  to  him  for  the  reasons  r:.- 
induce  them  to  reject  it  In  these  reepecc  •^' 
is  independent  of  the  other  and  both  ns^- 
to  their  respective  constituents.  Serertk^r^- 
the  attitude  in  which  certain  vital  intnests  ^  ^^ 
country  are  placed  by  the  rgectionof  tl»^- 
tlemen  now  re-nominated  require  of  me,  ^i*^ 
to  communicate  my  views  of  the  cods&\^' 
which  must  necessarilj  follow  this  set  <^  ^ 
Senate,  if  it  be  not  reconsidered. 

"  The  characters  and  standing  of  thee  g«^ 
men  are  well  known  to  the  commw^'J^^ 
eminently  qualify  them  for  the  oflSces  to  ^^ 
I  propose  to  appomt  them.  Their  confina*** 
by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  toj^  »J^^ 
ces  is  proof  that  such  was  the  opinion  oH^ 
entertained  by  the  Senate  at  that  time;  ai»^ 
less  some  thing  has  occurred  since  tocbMi^^ 
this  act  may  now  be  referred  to  as  «^"^^ 
their  talents  and  pursuits  justified  their  j^ 
tion.  .  ^ 

"  The  refusal,  however,  to  confirm  ^^^^ 
nations  to  the  same  oflSces,  shows  that  at  - 
something  in  the  conduct  of  these  gEni*^ 
during  the  last  year  whidi,  in  the  opwon* 
Senate,  disqualifies  them ;  and  as  aof^^ 
been  made  against  them  as  men  or  ^^^^^^^^i 
thing  which  unpeaches  the  fair  P"^**^'*^ 
they  possessed  when  the  Senate  gave  w^^ 
sanction  at  its  last  session,  and  as  it  in^ 
appears  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  r^ 
transmitted  for  my  inspection,  that  i*^?^^ 
ed  unnecessary  to  mquire  into  their  ^'^fw 
or  character,  it  is  to  Dp  inferred  that  the     ^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  has  »risen  n«»^ 
official  conduct  of  these  gentlemen.    ^-^^^ 
droumstances  in   their  official  **"°°^ioiJ- 
have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  important  ^ 
tract  public  attention  are  the  two  ^^Jl^ggf- 
by  them  to  the  executive  departmeni^  J^f 
emmentjthe  one  bearing  date  ^.^^yi\     \\ 
April,  and  the  other  the  19fch  day  of  i^  ^    f 
both  of  which  reports  were  conunuiiic»»*  ^ 
Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trftsan 
his  reasons  for  removing  the  deports. 
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'^  The  trath  of  the  facts  stated  in  these  leports, 
s  not,  I  presume,  questioned  by  any  one.    The 
tiif^H  character  and  standhig  of  the  citizens  by 
whom  they  were  made  prevent  any  doubt  upon 
the   suhject    Indeed  the  statements  have  not 
been   denied  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  and 
the  other  directors.    On  the  contrary,  they  hare 
insisted  that  they  were  authorized  to  use  the 
money  of  the  bank  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
two  reports,  and  have  not  denied  that  the  charges 
there  made  against  the  corporation  are  substan- 
tially true. 

"It  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  admitted  that 
the  statements  of  the  public  directors,  in  the  re- 
ports above  mentioned,  are  correct :  and  they 
disclose  the  most  alarming  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions  on  their  part  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
They  prove  that  enormous  sums  were  secretly 
lavished  in  a  manner,  and  for  purposes  that 
cannot  be  justified ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
immense  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  virtually 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  individual,  to  be 
used,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  corrupt  the  press, 
and  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
by  exercising  an  undue  influence  over  elections. 
^'  The  reports  were  made  in  obedience  to  my 
official    directions ;   and  I  herewith   transmit 
copies  of  my  letter  calling  for  infoimation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  bank.    Were  they  bound 
to  disr^ard  the  call  ?    Was  it  their  duty  to  re- 
main silent  whUe  abuses  of  the  most  injurious 
and  dangerous  character  were  daily  practised  ? 
Were  they  bound  to  conceal  from  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  a  course  of  measures  destructive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  intend- 
ed, gradually  and  secretly,  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  our  government,  and  to  transfer  its 
powers  from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  a  great 
moneyed  corporation?    Was  it  tneir  duty  to 
sit  in  silence  at  the  board,  and  witness  all  these 
abuses  without  an  attempt  to  correct  them ;  or, 
hi  case  of  fiiilure  there,  not  to  appeal  to  higher 
authority?    The  eighth  fundamental  rule  au- 
thorizes any  one  of  Sie  directors,  i^hether  elect- 
ed or  appointed,  who  may  have  been  absent 
when  an  excess  of  debt  was  created,  or  who 
may  have  dissented  from  the  act,  to  exonerate 
himself  from  personal  responsibilitv  by  giving 
notice  of  the  fact  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  recognizing  the  propriety  of  com- 
municating to  that  officer  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  in  such  cases.    BuIl  independently  of  any 
argument  to  be  derived  n'om  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  rule  referred  to,  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  director  at  the  board  to  attempt  to 
correct  all  illegal  proceedings,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  to  disclose  them ;  and  that  every  one  of 
them,  whether  elected  by  the  stockholders  or 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  had  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  concealed  them,  would  be 
justly  amenable  to  the  severest  censure. 

'^  But,  in  the  case  of  the  public  directors,  it 
was  their  peculiar  and  official  duty  to  make  the 


disclosures ;  and  the  call  upon  them  for  infor- 
mation could  not  have  been  disregarded  without 
a  flagrant  breach  of  their  trust  The  directors 
appointed  by  the  United  States  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  the  ordinanr  directors  of 
a  bank  appomted  by  the  stockholders,  and 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  peeuniaiy  in- 
terests in  the  corporation.  They  have  higher 
and  more  important  duties.  They  are  public 
officers.  They  are  placed  at  the  board  not 
merely  to  represent  the  stock  held  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
corporation,  and  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terests. It  was  foreseen  that  this  great  money- 
ed monopoly  might  be  so  managed  as  to  endan- 
ger the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  to  place  at  the  board  watchful  sen- 
tinels, who  should  observe  its  conduct,  and 
stand  ready  to  report  to  the  proper  offioers  of 
the  goverment  every  act  of  the  board  which 
might  afiect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

"It  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  these  views  of  the  powers  of 
the  Executive,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  five  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  United  States.  But 
the  bank  is  believed  to  be  now  striving  to  ob- 
tain for  itself  the  government  of  the  coimtry, 
and  is  seeking,  by  new  and  stramed  construc- 
tions, to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  constituted 
authorities  the  salutaiy  control  reserved  by  the 
charter.  And  as  misrepresentation  is  one  of  its 
most  usual  weapons  of  attack,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  put  before  the  Senate,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  principles  on  which 
I  have  acted. 

"Entertaining,  as  I  do^  a  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  these  prmciples,  I  must  adhere 
to  them,  and  act  upon  them,  with  constancr^  and 
firmness. 

"  Aware,  as  I  now  am^  of  the  dangerous  mar- 
chinations  of  the  bank,  it  is  more  than  ever  my 
duty  to  be  vigilant  in  giiarding  the  rights  of  the 
people  from  the  impending  danger.  And  I 
should  feel  that  I  ought  to  forfeit  the  coiifi- 
denoe  with  which  my  countrymen  have  honored 
me,  if  I  did  not  require  regular  and  full  reports 
of  every  thing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  bank 
calculated  to  afiect  injuriously  the  public  in- 
terests, from  the  public  directors,  and  if  the  di- 
rectors should  fiul  to  give  the  information  called 
for,  it  would  be  my  imperious  duty  to  exercise 
the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the  law  of  remov- 
ing them  from  office,  and  of  appointing  others 
who  would  discharge  their  duties  with  more 
fidelity  to  the  public.  I  can  never  sufier  any 
one  to  hold  office  under  me,  who  would  connive 
at  corruption,  or  who  should  &il  to  give  the 
alarm  when  ne  saw  the  enemies  of  li&xty  en- 
deavoring to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  to  subject  the  fhse  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  dominion  of  a  great  mon- 
eyed corporation. 

"  Any  directors  of  the  bank,  therefore^  who 
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money  paid  to  each  person,  the  quantity  and 
names  of  the  documents  furnished  by  him,  and 
his  charges  for  the  distribution  and  postage  of 
the  same ;  together  with  as  full  a  statement  as 
may  be  of  the  expenditures  under  the  resolu- 
tions of  30th  November,  1830,  and  11th  March, 
1831.  That  he  ascertain  whether  expenditures 
of  the  same  character  have  been  made  at  any  of 
the  offices^  and  if  so,  procure  similar  statements 
thereof  with  the  authority  on  which  they  were 
made.  That  the  said  resolutions  be  rescinded, 
and  no  further  expenditures  made  under  the 
same." 

This  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  board, 
and  in  place  of  it  another  was  adopted,  declar- 
mg  perfect  confidence  in  the  president  of  the 
bank,  and  directing  him  to  continue  his  ejcpen- 
ditures  under  the  two  resolves  of  November 
and  March  according  to  his  discretion; — thus 
continuing  to  him  the  power  of  irresponsible 
expenditure,  both  in   amount  and   ooject,  to 
any  extent  that  he  pleased.    The  reports  also 
showed  that  the  government   directors  were 
treated  with  the  indignity  of  beiog  virtually 
excluded,  both   from  the  transactions  of  the 
bank,  and  the  knowledge  of  them;  and  that 
the  charter  was  violated  to  effect  these  outrages.  \ 
As  an  instance,  this  is  given :   the  exchange 
committee  was  in  itself^  and  even  confined  to  its 
proper  duties,  that  of  buying  and  selling  ex- 
change, was  a  very  important  one,  having  the 
application  of  an  immense  amount  of  the  funds 
of  the  bank.    While  confined  to  its  proper  du- 
ties, it  was  changed  monthly,  and  the  directors 
served  upon  it  by  turns ;  so  that  by  the  process 
of  rotation  and  speedy  renewal,  every  member 
of  the  durectory  was  kept  well  informed  of  the 
transactions  of  this  committee,  and  had  their 
due  share  in  all  its  great  operations.    But  at 
this  time — (time  of  the  renewed  charter  and 
the  presidential  election) — ^both  the  duties  of 
the  committee,  and  its  mode  of  appointment 
were  altered ;  discounting  of  notes  was  permit- 
ted to  it,  and  the  appointment  of  its  members 
was  invested  in  Mr.  Biddle ;  and  no  govern- 
ment  director    was    henceforth   put  upon  it. 
Thus,  a  few  directors  made  the  loans  in  the 
committee's  room,  which  by  the  charter  could 
only  be  made  by  seven  directors  at  the  board ; 
and  the  government  directors,  far  from  having 
any  voice  in  these  exchange  loans,  were  igno- 
rant of  them  until  afterwards  found  on  the 
books.    It  was  in  this  exchange  committee  that 


most  of  the  loans  to  members  of  Congress  were 
made,  and  under  whose  operations  the  grestefl 
losses  were  eventually  incarrcd.    The  report  of 
the  four  directors  also  showed  other  grett  mt^ 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  one  of  irhidi 
was  to  nearly  double  its  discounts  at  tbe  ip- 
proaching  termination  of  the  charter,  numo^ 
them  up  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  to 
about  forty-two  and  a  half  to  about  seTeotjod 
a  half  millions  of  dolbu-s.     General  Jackson  ns 
not  the  man  to  tolerate  these  illegalities,  eiI^ 
ruptions  and  indignities.     He,  therefore,  dece^ 
mined  on  ceasing  to  use   the  institution  iq 
longer  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  fcBe 
moneys ;  and  accordingly  communicated  hisa- 
tention  to  the  cabinet,  all  of  whom  had  beei 
requested  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations  c^ 
the  subject    The  major  part  of  them  dissenw 
from  his  design ;  whereupon  he  assembled  tbei 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  read  to  tbeai 
paper,  of  which  the  following  are  theiw««^ 
sential  parts: 


"  Having  carefully  and  anxiously 
all  the  facts  and  arguments  whidi  ha«  Wi 
submitted  to  him,  relative  to  a  remonl  of » 
public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  ivs^- 
States,  the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to^ 
municate  in  this  manner  to  his  cabinet  the  na* 
conclusions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  rtt»* 
on  which  they  are  founded,  in  order  ioj^ 
them  in  durable  form,  and  to  preyent  tdj^ 
ceptions.  ,   ^      .^ 

"The  President's  convictions  of  thccWf^^ 
tendencies  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  &t^ 
since  signally  illustrated  by  its  own  acts,  »^ 
so  overpowering  when  he  entered  on  ^J*  V.. 
of  chief  magistrate,  that  he  felt  it  his  dutj. », 
Tt-ithstanding  the  objections  of  the  ^l^ 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  avail  hiBJ? 
the  first  occasion  to  call  the  attention  oi^^ 
gress  and  the  people  to  the  qo^^^^.Zd 


of  1830,  he  threw  out  for  consideration  j  ^ 
suggestions  in  relation  to  a  substitu^ 
session  of  1831.'32  an  act  was  passed  by* 
jority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  recijar^^^. 
the  present  bank,  upon  which  the  ^^^  jg 
it  his  duty  to  put  his  constitutionaivcuj^ 
his  message,  returning  that  act,  he  rep»  ^^ 
enlarged  upon  the  pnnciples  and  J^^y^  iJ^ 
asserted  in  his  annual  messages,  ^^^^^^^ 
bank  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  both  ^^^^^trf' 
unconstitutional,  and  announcing  tai^s^ 


men, 
never 


very  unequivocally,  his  firm  deW  ^^ 
to  sanction,  by  his  approw,  ^ 
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ance  of  that  institution  or  the  establishment  of 
any  other  upon  similar  principles. 

^^  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  motiTO  of  the  bsmk  in  asking  for  a  recharter 
at  that  session  of  Ooi^ress.  was  to  make  it  a 
leading  question  in  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  the  ensuing  November,  and 
all  steps  deemed  necessary  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure from  the  people  a  reversal  of  the  President's 
decision. 

^  Although  the  charter  was  approaching  its 
termination,  and  the  bank  was  aware  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  use  the  public 
deposit  as  fiist  as  it  has  accrued,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  yet  did  it  extend  its 
loans  from  January,  1831,  to  May.  1832,  from 
542,402,304  24  to  $70,428,070  72,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $28,025,766  48,  in  sixteen  months. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  leading  object 
of  this  immense  extension  of  its  loans  was  to 
bring  as  large  a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
under  its  power  and  influence ;  and  it  has  been 
disclosed  that  some  of  the  largest  sums  were 
granted  on  very  unusual  terms  to  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
motive  was  made  manifest  by  the  nominal  or 
insufficient  security  taken  for  the  loans,  by  the 
large  amounts  discounted,  by  the  extraordinary 
time  allowed  for  payment,  and  especially  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  those  receiving  the  ac- 
commodations. 

"Having  taken  these  preliminary  steps  to 
obtain  control  over  public  opinion,  the  bank 
came  into  Congress  and  asked  a  new  charter. 
The  object  avowed  by  many  of  the  advocates  of 
the  bank,  was  to  jpw<  the  President  to  the  test, 
thi^t  the  country  might  know  his  final  determina- 
tion relative  to  the  bank  prior  to  the  ensuing 
election.  Many  documents  and  articles  were 
printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  bank, 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  favorable  decision  upon 
its  pretensions.  Those  whom  the  bank  appears 
to  have  made  its  debtors  for  the  special  occasion, 
were  warned  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  them, 
should  the  President  be  sustained,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  alarm  the  whole  people  by  paint- 
ing the  depression  in  the  price  of  property  and 
produce,  and  the  general  loss,  inconvenience,  and 
distress,  which  it  was  represented  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  re-election  of  the  President  in 
opposition  to  the  bank. 

^  Can  it  now  be  said  that  the  question  of  a 
recharter  of  the  bank  was  not  decided  at  the 
election  which  ensued?  Had  the  veto  been 
equivocal,  or  had  it  not  covered  the  whole 
ground — if  it  had  merely  taken  exceptions  to 
the  detaQs  of  the  bill,  or  to  the  time  of  its  passage 
— if  it  had  not  met  the  whole  ground  of  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency,  then  there  might 
have  been  some  plausibility  for  the  allegation 
that  the  question  was  not  decided  by  the  people. 
It  was  to  compel  the  President  to  take  his  stand, 
that  the  question  was  brought  forward  at  that 
particular  time.  He  met  the  challenge,  willingly 
took  the  position  into  which  his  adversanes 


sought  to  force  him,  and  frankly  declared  his 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  bank  as  being  both 
unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  On  that 
ground  the  case  was  argued  to  the  people,  and 
now  that  the  people  have  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  array  of  influence  and 
power  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  it 
18  too  late,  he  confidently  thinks,  to  say  that 
the  question  has  not  been  decided.  Whatever 
maybe  the  opinions  of  others,  the  President  con- 
siders his  re-election  as  a  decision  of  the  people 
against  the  bank.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  veto  message  he  said : 

"*I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country. 
If  sustained  by  my  fellow-citizens,  I  shidl  be 
grateful  and  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find  in  the 
motives  which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  con- 
tentment and  peace.' 

"  He  was  sustained  by  a  just  people,  and  he 
desires  to  evince  his  gratitude  by  carrying  into  ef- 
fect their  decision,  so  &r  as  it  depends  upon  him. 

"  Of  all  the  substitutes  for  the  present  bank, 
which  have  been  suggested,  none  seems  to  have 
united  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public  in 
its  favor.  Most  of  them  are  liable  to  the  same 
constitutional  objections  for  which  the  present 
bank  has  been  condemned,  and  perhaps  to  all 
there  are  strong  objections  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pediency. In  riddii^  the  country  of  an  irre- 
sponsible power  which  has  attempted  to  control 
the  government,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  unite 
the  same  power  with  the  executive  branch.  To 
give  a  President  the  control  over  the  currency 
and  the  power  over  individuals  now  possessed 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  even  with  the 
material  difference  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
people,  would  be  as  objectionable  and  as  danger- 
ous as  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  necessary,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to. 

"  But  in  the  conduct  of  the  bank  may  be  found 
other  reasons,  very  imperative  in  their  character, 
and  which  require  prompt  action.  Developments 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  its  faith- 
lessness as  a  public  agent,  its  misapplication  of 
public  funds,  its  interference  in  elections,  its 
efforts,  by  the  machinery  of  committees,  to  de- 
prive the  government  directors  of  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  concerns,  and  above  all,  its  flagrant 
misconduct  as  recently  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
closed, in  placing  all  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
including  the  money  of  the  government,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  as  means 
of  operating  upon  public  opinion  and  procuring 
a  new  charter  without  requiring  him  to  render 
a  voucher  for  their  disbursement.  A  brief  reca- 
pitulation of  the  facts  which  Justify  these  charges 
and  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  and  the  President,  will,  he  thinks,  remove 
every  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pursue. 

"  We  have  seen  that  in  sixteen  months,  ending 
in  May,  1832.  the  bank  had  extended  its  loans 
more  than  $28,000,000,  although  it  knew  the 
government  intended  to  appropriate  most  of  its 
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and  yindicated  their  own  conduct  in  giving  the 
information  which  the  President  requested — 
reasserted  the  truth  of  that  information ;  and 
gave  further  details  upon  the  manner  in  which 
thej  had  heen  systematically  excluded  from  a 
{NUticipation  in  conducting  the  main  business 
of  the  hank,  and  eren  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  done.    They  said : 

"Selected  by  the  President  and  Senate  as 
government  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  endeavored,  during  the  present 
year,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
responsible  trust.  Appomted  without  solici- 
tation, deriving  from  the  office  no  emolument, 
we  have  been  guided  in  our  conduct  by  no  views 
but  a  determination  to  uphold,  so  far  as  was  in 
our  power,  those  principles  which  we  believe 
actuated  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  bank,  and  in  providing  by 
its  charter  that  they  should  be  represented  at 
the  board  of  directors.  We  have  regarded 
that  institution,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  profit 
to  individuals,  but  as  an  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, established  by  the  nation  for  its  own 
benent.  We  have  regarded  ourselves,  not  as 
mere  agents  of  those  whose  funds  have  been 
subscribed  towards  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but 
as  officers  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  endeavored  to  govern  all  our 
conduct  as  faithful  representatives  of  them. 
We  have  been  deterred  from  this  by  no  pre- 
concerted system  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights, 
by  no  impeachment  of  our  motives,  by  no  &lse 
views  of  policy,  by  no  course  of  management 
which  might  be  supposed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  those  concerned  in  the  institution,  at 
the  danger  or  sacrifice  of  the  general  good. 
We  have  left  the  other  directors  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  may  think,  best  for  the, 
interests  of  those  by  whom  they  were  chosen. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  determined,  that 
where  any  differences  have  arisen,  involving  on 
the  one  hand  that  open  and  correct  course 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  community, 
and,  OH  the  other,  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  bank,  our  efforts  should  be 
steadily  directed  to  uphold  the  former,  our  re- 
monstrances against  the  latter  should  be  re- 
solute and  constant;  and,  when  they  proved 
unavailing,  our  appeal  should  be  made  to  those 
who  were  more  immediately  intrusted  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

"In  pursuing  this  course  we  have  been  met 
by  an  organized  system  of  (^position,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  Our  efiorts  have  been 
thwarted,  our  motives  and  actions  have  been 
misrepresented,  our  rights  have  been  denied, 
and  the  limits  of  our  duties  have  been  gratu- 
itously pointed  out  to  us,  by  those  who  have 
Bought  to  curtail  them  to  meet  their  own  policy, 
not  that  which  we  believe  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  offices  we  hold.    Asserting  that  injury 


has  been  done  to  thena  bj  the  late  masmd 
the  Secretary  ci  the  Treasury,  in  remor  ji?  Ji 
public  deposits,  an  elaborate  Btatement  kr*  |t>J 
prepared  and  widely   circulated;  ind  uL*^ 
that  as  their  basis,  it  has  been  resoked  briK 
majority  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Sei:-' 
and  House  of  Representatives.    We  h«n  r' 
and  do  nof  interfere  in  the  controversy  »^ 
exists  between  the  majority  of  the  bcird :?: 
the  executive  department  of  the  goreniri': 
but  unjustly  assailed  as  we  have  been  ii:  '^ 
Btatement  to  which  we  have  referred  ^?^ 
spectfuUy  claim  the  same  right  of  submi:.-*: 
our  conduct  to  the  same  tribimal,  and  ask..: 
of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  ii^/ 
can  people  that  impartial  hearii^,  M«i  tbt*-' 
protection,  which   all    their   officers  m<1  • 
citizens  have  a  right  to   demand.    We  ^^ 
endeavor  to  present  the  view  we  have  Uke: 
the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  i$  - 
towards  the  institution  in  question  as  tof^'-' 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  ^ti' ' 
to  prove  that  from  the  moment  we  took  - 
seats  among  the  directors  of  the  bank,  ^rcU' 
been  the  objects  of  a  systematic  op[»^ity 
our  rights  trampled   upon,  our  just  in'*  •' 
ence  prevented,  and  our  offices  rendered  mu:  '• 
useless,  for  all  the  purposes  required  by  ^ 
charter ;  and  to  show  that  the  statement 
the  majority  of  the  board,  in  the  documett 
which  we  refer,  convey  an  account  of  thcirff; 
ceedings  and  conduct  altogether  illusoni-'  i 
incorrect."  I 


The  four  gentlemen  then  state  their  c 
of  their  rights,  and  their  duties,  as  goveniaf=J 
directors — ^that  they  were  devised  as  is^^'' 
ments  for  the  attainment  of  public  objetC' 
that  they  were  public  directors,  not  electee-. 
stockholders,  but  appointed  by  the  Tr^^^ 
and  Senate— that  their  diAies  were  not  laf^^' 
to  represent  a  moneyed  interest  and  ^ 
the  largest  dividend  for  stockholders,  but  »^ 
to  guard  all  the  public  and  political  inUiT^^'' 
the  government  in  an  institution  so  W' 
sharing  its  support  and  so  deeply  interests 
its  safe  and  honorable  management  ^ 
support  of  this  opinion  of  their  duties  ^ 
quoted  the  authority  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  fooc^^ 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  Stotcs ;  »d<^  ^^^ 
of  Mr.  Alexander  DaDas,  founder  of  the  se«^*^ 
and  present  bank ;  showing  that  each  of  t  f  ^ 
and  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  t^o  ^"^ 
respectively,  considered  the  government  ' 
tors  as  public  officers,  bound  to  watch  over 
operations  of  the  bank,  to  oppose  all  in*'P  ^^ 
tices,  and  to  report  them  to  the  i9^^    ^^ 
whenever  they  occurred.  And  they  thus  q 
the  opinions  of  those  two  gentlemen: 
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"In  the  celebrated  report  of  Alexander  H»- 
1 11  ton,  in  1790,  that  eminent  statesman  and 
Lnancier,  although  then  impressed  with  a  per- 
Aiosion  that  the  government  of  the  country 
night  well  leave  the  management  of  a  national 
>a.nk  to  '  the  keen,  steady,  and,  as  it  were,  mag- 
:ietic    sense  of  their  own  interest,'    existing 
Etmong  the  private  stockholders,  yet  holds  the 
following  remarkable  and  pregnant  language : 
'  If  the  paper  of  a  bank  is  permitted  to  insinu- 
ate itself  into  all  the  revenues  and  receipts  of  a 
country ;  if  it  is  even  to  be  tolerated  as  the 
substitute  for  gold  and  silver,  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  business ;  it  becomes,  in  either  view, 
a  national  concern  of  the  first  magnitude.    As 
such,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  require 
that  the  government  should  possess  the  means 
of  ascertaining,  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  that  so 
delicate  a  trust  is  executed  with  fidelity  and 
care.     A  right  of  this  nature  is  not  only  desir- 
able, as  it  respects  the  government,  but  it  ought 
to  be  equally  so  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
institution,  as  an  additional  title  to  public  and 
private  confidence,  and  as  a  thing  which  can 
only  be  formidable  to  practices  that  imply 
mismanagement.' 

''  In  the  letter  addressed  by  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  the  author  of  the  existing  bank,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  national  cur- 
rency, in  1815,  the  sentiments  of  that  truly 
distinguished  and  patriotic  statesman  are  ex- 
plicitly conveyed  upon  this  very  point.    '  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,'  he  remarks^  ^  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  the  im- 
portant offices  of  the  State,  is  a  proper  depart- 
ment to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  in 
relation  to  a  national  trust  of  incalculable  mag^ 
nitude.    The  national  bank  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded simply  as  a  commercial  bank.    It  will 
not  operate  on  the  funds  of  the  stockholders 
alone,  but  much  more  on  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tion.   Its  conduct,  good  or  bad,  will  not  afiect 
the  corporate  credit  and  resources  alone,  but 
much  more  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  go- 
vernment.   In  fine,  it  is  not  an  institution  cre- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  profit 
alone,  but  much  more  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  nighest  powers  of  the  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  public  interests 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  guarded,  and  the  guards 
proposed  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  institution.    The  right  to 
inspect  the  general  accounts  of  the  bank,  may 
be  employed  to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-admin- 
istratiooj  but  an  interior  agency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  will  best  serve  to  prevent 
them.'    This  last  sentence,  extracted  from  the 
able  document  of  Secretarv  Dallas,  developes 
at  a  glance  what  had  been  the  experience  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  that  immediately  preceding  the 
foimation  of  the  present  bank.    Hamilton  con- 


ceived that  ^a  right  to  inspect  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  bank,'  would  enable  government 
*to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-administratiom' 
and  their  detection  he  thought  sufficient  He 
was  mistaken:  at  least  bo  thought  Congress 
and  their  constituents,  in  1815.  Hence  the  in- 
flexible spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  organiiik- 
tion  of  a  new  bank,  in  establishing  '  an  interior 
agency  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs,'  by  the 
appointment  of  public  officers,  through  whom 
the  evils  of  a  mal-administration  might  be  care- 
fully watched  and  prevented." 

The  four  gentlemen  also  showed,  in  their  me- 
morial, that  when  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the 
present  bank  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the 
clause  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  go- 
vernment directors ;  and  that  that  motion  was 
resisted,  and  successfully,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  secure  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  that 
they  were  not  mere  bank  directors,  but  govern- 
ment officers,  bound  to  watch  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  government,  and  to  secure 
a  safe  and  honest  management  of  an  institution 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  United  States — was 
created  by  it — and  in  which  the  United  States 
had  so  much  at  stake  in  its  stock,  in  its  depo- 
sits, in  its  circulation,  and  in  the  safety  of  the 
community  which  put  their  faith  in  it.  Having 
vindicated  the  official  quality  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  shown  their  duty  as  well  as  their 
right  to  inform  the  government  of  all  mal-prao- 
tices,'  they  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the 
information  actually  given,  showing  the  truth 
of  all  that  was  communicated,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  susceptible  of  proofj  by  the  inspection  of 
the  books  of  the  institution,  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  its  directors  and  clerks. 

"  We  confidently  assert  that  there  is  in  it  no 
statement  or  charge  that  can  be  invalidated; 
that  every  one  is  substantiated  by  the  books 
and  records  of  the  bank ;  that  no  real  error  has 
been  j>ointed  out  in  this  elaborate  attack  upon 
us  by  the  majority.  It  is  by  suppressing  facts 
well  known  to  them,  by  misrepresenting  what 
we  say,  by  drawing  unjust  and  unfair  inferences 
from  particular  sentences,  by  selecting  insulated 
phrases^  and  by  exhibiting  partial  statements ; 
by  makmg  unfounded  insinuations,  and  by  un- 
worthily impeaching  our  motives,  that  they  en- 
deavor to  controvert  that  which  they  are  un- 
able to  refiite.  When  the  expense  account  shall 
be  truly  and  fully  exhibited  to  any  tribimal,  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  charges  we  have 
stated  do  not  exist;  when  the  minytes  of  the 
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and  vindicated  their  own  conduct  in  ^ving  the 
information  which  the  President  requested — 
reasserted  the  truth  of  that  information ;  and 
gave  further  details  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  systematically  excluded  from  a 
participation  in  conducting  the  main  business 
of  the  bank,  and  even  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  done.    They  said : 

^'Selected  by  the  President  and  Senate  as 
government  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  endeavored,  during  the  present 
year,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
responsible  trust.  Appointed  without  solici- 
tation, deriving  from  the  office  no  emolument, 
we  have  been  guided  in  our  conduct  by  no  views 
but  a  determination  to  uphold,  so  far  as  was  in 
our  power,  those  principles  which  we  believe 
actuated  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  bank,  and  in  providing  by 
its  charter  that  they  should  be  represented  at 
the  board  of  directors.  We  have  regarded 
that  institution,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  profit 
to  individuals,  but  as  an  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, established  by  the  nation  for  its  own 
benent.  We  have  regarded  ourselves,  not  as 
mere  agents  of  those  whose  funds  have  been 
subscribed  towards  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but 
as  officers  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  endeavored  to  govern  all  our 
conduct  as  faithful  representatives  of  them. 
We  have  been  deterred  from  this  by  no  pre- 
concerted system  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights, 
by  no  impeachment  of  our  motives,  by  no  false 
views  of  policy,  by  no  course  of  management 
which  might  be  supposed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  those  concerned  in  the  institution,  at 
the  danger  or  sacrifice  of  the  general  good. 
We  have  left  the  other  directors  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  may  think,  best  for  the, 
interests  of  those  by  whom  they  were  chosen. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  determined,  that 
where  any  dinerences  have  arisen,  involving  on 
the  one  hand  that  open  and  correct  course 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  community, 
and,  OH  the  other,  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  bank,  our  efforts  should  be 
steadily  directed  to  uphold  the  former,  our  re- 
monstrances against  the  latter  should  be  re- 
solute and  constant;  and,  when  they  proved 
unavailing,  our  appeal  should  be  made  to  those 
who  were  more  immediately  intrusted  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

"  In  pursuing  this  course  we  have  been  met 
by  an  organized  system  of  opposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  Our  efforts  have  been 
thwarted,  our  motives  and  actions  have  been 
misrepresented,  our  rights  have  been  denied, 
and  the  limits  of  our  duties  have  been  gratu- 
itously pointed  out  to  us,  by  those  who  have 
sought  to  curtail  them  to  meet  their  own  policy, 
not  that  which  we  beheve  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  offices  we  hold.    Asserting  that  injury 


has  been  done  to  them  by  the  late  measure  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  removing  the 
public  deposits,  an  elaborate  statement  has  been 
prepared  and  widely  circulated;  and  taking 
that  as  their  basis,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the 
majority  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  We  have  not, 
and  do  not  interfere  in  the  controversy  which 
exists  between  the  majority  of  the  board  and 
the  executive  department  of  the  government ; 
but  unjustly  assailed  as  we  have  been  in  the 
statement  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  re- 
spectfully claim  the  same  right  of  submitting 
our  conduct  to  the  same  tribunal,  and  asking 
of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  impartial  hearing,  and  that  fair 
protection,  which  all  their  officers  and  all 
citizens  have  a  right  to  demand.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  as  well 
towards  the  institution  in  question  as  towards 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  prove  that  from  the  moment  we  took  our 
seats  among  the  directors  of  the  bank,  we  have 
been  the  objects  of  a  systematic  opposition ; 
our  rights  trampled  upon,  our  just  interfer- 
ence prevented,  and  our  offices  rendered  utterly 
useless,  for  all  the  purposes  required  by  the 
charter ;  and  to  show  that  the  statements  by 
the  majority  of  the  board,  in  the  document  to 
which  we  refer,  convey  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  conduct  altogether  illusory  and 
incorrect." 

The  four  gentlemen  then  state  their  opinions 
of  their  rights,  and  their  duties,  as  government 
directors — that  they  were  devised  as  instru- 
ments for  the  attainment  of  public  objects — 
that  they  were  public  directors,  not  elected  by 
stockholders,  but  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate — that  their  dirties  were  not  merely 
to  represent  a  moneyed  interest  and  promote 
the  laifest  dividend  for  stockholders,  but  also 
to  guard  all  the  public  and  political  interest  of 
the  government  in  an  institution  so  largely 
sharing  its  support  and  so  deeply  interested  in 
its  safe  and  honorable  management.  And  in 
support  of  this  opinion  of  their  duties  they 
quoted  the  authority  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  founder 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Dallas,  founder  of  the  second 
and  present  bank ;  showing  that  each  of  them, 
and  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  two  banks 
respectively,  considered  the  government  direc- 
tors as  public  officers,  bound  to  watch  over  the 
operations  of  the  bank,  to  oppose  all  malprac- 
tices, and  to  report  them  to  the  government 
whenever  they  occurred.  And  they  thus  quoted 
the  opinions  of  those  two  gentlemen : 
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"In  the  celebrated  report  of  Alexander  Ha- 
milton, in  1790,  that  eminent  statesman  and 
financier,  although  then  impressed  with  a  per- 
suasion that  the  government  of  the  country- 
might  well  leave  the  management  of  a  national 
bank  to  ^  the  keen,  steady,  and,  as  it  were,  mag- 
netic sense  of  their  own  interest,'  existing 
among  the  private  stockholders,  yet  holds  the 
following  remarkable  and  pregnant  language : 
*  If  the  paper  of  a  bank  is  permitted  to  insinu- 
ate itself  into  all  the  revenues  and  receipts  of  a 
country ;  if  it  is  even  to  be  tolerated  as  the 
substitute  for  gold  and  silver,  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  business  j  it  becomes,  in  either  view, 
a  national  concern  of  the  first  magnitude.  As 
such,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  require 
that  the  government  should  possess  the  means 
of  ascertaining,  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  that  so 
delicate  a  trust  is  executed  with  fidelity  and 
care.  A  right  of  this  nature  is  not  only  desir- 
able, as  it  respects  the  government,  but  it  ought 
to  be  equally  so  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
institution,  as  an  additional  title  to  public  and 
private  confidence,  and  as  a  thing  which  can 
only  be  formidable  to  practices  that  imply 
mismanagement.' 

"In  the  letter  addressed  by  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  the  author  of  the  existing  bank,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  national  cur- 
rency, in  1815,  the  sentiments  of  that  truly 
distinguished  and  patriotic  statesman  are  ex- 
plicitly conveyed,  upon  this  very  point.  *Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,^  he  remarks^ '  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  the  im- 
portant offices  of  the  State,  is  a  proper  depart- 
ment to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  in 
relation  to  a  national  trust  of  inodculable  mag- 
nitude. The  national  bank  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded simply  as  a  commercial  bank.  It  will 
not  operate  on  the  funds  of  the  stockholders 
alone,  but  much  more  on  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tion. Its  conduct,  good  or  bad,  will  not  affect 
the  corporate  credit  and  resources  alone,  but 
much  more  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  go- 
vernment. In  fine,  it  is  not  an  institution  cre- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  profit 
alone,  but  much  more  for  the  purposes  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  public  interests 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  guarded,  and  the  guards 
proposed  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  institution.  The  right  to 
inspect  the  general  accounts  of  the  bank,  may 
be  employed  to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-admin- 
istration.  but  an  interior  agency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  afifairs  vrill  best  serve  to  prevent 
them.'  This  last  sentence,  extracted  from  the 
able  document  of  Secretary  Dallas,  developes 
at  a  glance  what  had  been  the  experience  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  that  immediately  preceding  the 
formation  of  the  present  bank.    Hamilton  con- 


ceived that  ^  a  right  to  inspect  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  bank,'  would  enable  government 
^to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-admmistratiom' 
and  their  detection  he  thought  sufficient.  He 
was  mistaken:  at  least  so  thought  Congress 
and  their  constituents,  in  1815.  Hence  the  in- 
flexible spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  bank,  in  establishing  'an  interior 
agency  in  the  direction  of  its  affiiirs,'  by  the 
appointment  of  public  officers,  through  whom 
the  evils  of  a  mal-administration  might  be  care- 
fully watched  and  prevented." 

The  four  gentlemen  also  showed,  in  their  me- 
morial, that  when  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the 
present  bank  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the 
clause  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  go- 
vernment directors ;  and  that  that  motion  was 
resisted,  and  successfully,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  secure  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  that 
they  were  not  mere  bank  directors,  but  govern- 
ment officers,  bound  to  watch  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  government,  and  to  secure 
a  safe  and  honest  management  of  an  institution 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  United  States — was 
created  by  it — and  in  which  the  United  States 
had  so  much  at  stake  in  its  stock,  in  its  depo- 
sits, in  its  circulation,  and  in  the  safety  of  the 
community  which  put  their  faith  in  it  Having 
vindicated  the  official  quality  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  shown  their  duty  as  well  as  their 
right  to  inform  the  government  of  all  mal-prac- 
tioes,*  they  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the 
information  actually  given,  showing  the  truth 
of  all  that  was  communicated,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  susceptible  of  proof,  by  the  inspection  of 
the  books  of  the  institution,  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  its  directors  and  clerks. 

'^  We  confidently  assert  that  there  is  in  it  no 
statement  or  charge  that  can  be  invalidated; 
that  every  one  is  substantiated  by  the  books 
and  records  of  the  bank  i  that  no  real  error  has 
been  pointed  out  in  this  elaborate  attack  upon 
us  by  the  majority.  It  is  by  suppressuig  fistcts 
well  known  to  them,  by  misrepresenting  what 
we  say,  by  drawing  unjust  and  unfair  inferences 
from  particular  sentences,  by  selecting  insulated 
phrases^  and  by  exhibiting  partial  statements ; 
by  makmg  unfounded  insinuations,  and  by  un- 
worthily impeaching  our  motives,  that  they  en- 
deavor to  controvert  that  which  they  are  un- 
able to  refute.  When  the  expense  account  shall 
be  truly  and  fully  exhibited  to  any  tribunal,  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  charges  we  have 
stated  do  not  exist;  when  the  minutes  of  the 
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board  shall  be  laid  open,  if  it  shall  be  found  the 
resolutions  we  have  quoted  are  not  recorded ; 
we  shall  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  injustice  and  of  error,  but  not  till  then. 

"We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  view  of  the  course  which,  for  nearly  a 
year,  the  majority  in  a  large  moneyed  institu- 
tion, established  by  them  for  their  benefit,  have 
thought  proper  to  pursue  towards  those  who 
have  been  placed  there,  to  guard  their  interests 
and  to  watch  and  control  their  conduct.  We 
have  briefly  stated  the  systematic  series  of  ac- 
tions by  which  they  have  endeavored  to  deprive 
them  of  every  right  that  was  conferred  on  them 
by  the  charter,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  a 
secret,  irresponsible,  and  unlimited  power.  We 
have  shown  that,  in  endeavoring  to  vindicate  or 
to  save  themselves,  they  have  resorted  to  accu- 
sations agiunst  us,  which  they  are  unable  to 
sustain,  and  left  unanswered  charges  which, 
were  they  not  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  repel. 
We  have  been  urged  to  this  from  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  lists  with  an  adversary  sustained 
by  all  the  resources  which  boundless  wealth 
affords.  We  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  na- 
ture and  manner  of  the  attack  made  upon  us, 
in  the  document  on  which  the  intended  memo- 
rial to  Congress  is  founded." 

But  all  their  representations  were  in  vain. 
Their  nominations  were  inmiediately  rejected,  a 
second  time,  and  the  seal  of  secrecy  preserved 
inviolate  upon  the  reasons  of  the  rejection. 
The  "proceedings  "  of  the  Senate  were  allowed 
to  be  published ;  that  is  to  say,  the  acts  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  such  as  its  motions,  votes, 
reports,  &c.,  but  nothing  of  what  was  said 
pending  the  nominations.  A  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wright  to  authorize  the  publication  of 
the  debates,  which  was  voted  down;  and  so 
differently  from  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  case,  the  debates  on 
the  nomination  were  published;  the  reasons 
for  the  rejection  were  shown ;  and  the  public 
were  enabled  to  judge  of  their  validity.  In  this 
case  no  publication  of  debates  was  allowed ;  the 
report  presented  by  Mr.  Tyler  gave  no  hint  of 
the  reasons  for  the  rejection ;  and  the  act  re- 
mained where  that  report  put  it — on  the  abso- 
lute right  to  reject,  without  the  exhibition  of 
any  reason. 

And  thus  the  nomination  of  the  government 
directors  was  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  not  for  the  declared,  but  for  the  known 
reason  of  reporting  the  misconduct  of  the  bank 


to  the  President,  and  especially  as  ii  itir 
to  the  appointment  and  the  eondnct  of  tb»  i: 
change  committee.       A  few  years  aftenrr: 
a  committee  of  the    Btockholdeis,  olk-i  *: 
"  Committee  of  Investigation,'^  maide  i  y'.^' 
upon  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  hsiA : 
which  this  exchange  committee  is  thus  s:  - 
of:  "The  mode  in  which  the  committte  it^' 
change  transacted  their  husiness,  shcrs  js 
there  really  existed  no  check  whateTa"  ^•"^ 
the  oflScers,  and  that   the  funds  of  tbs  '^  I 
were  almost  entirely  at  their  dispositioD.  ^' 
committee  met  daily,  and  were  attend^ ^y- 
cashier,  and  at  times,  by  the  president  Tb' 
exercised  the  power  of  making  the  los^^  ^ 
settlements,  to  full  as  great  an  extern  ^  ^ 
board  itselfl    They  kept  no  minutes  (^'^ 
proceedings — ^no  book  in  which  the  lomsn*-' 
and  business  done,  were  entered;  bat  ^' 
decisions  and  directions  were  given  Teri«.l! ' 
the   oflScers,  to  be  by  them  carried  is.*--  "^ 
ecution.     The  established  course  of  tes3? 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  first  teller  t^p. 
on  presentation  at  the    counter,  ail  ^^ 
notes,  or  due  bills  having  indorsed  the  or^ 
or  the  initials,  of  one  of  the  cashiers.  *s^ 
place  these  as  vouchers  in  his  drawer,  f^*- 
much  cash,  where  they  remaine<^  on^r' 
before  the  regular  periodical  couutiDg  t- 
cash  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  &*• 
on  the  stete  of  the  bank.     These  ro^ 
were  then  taken  out,  and  entered  as 'bU-*^ 
ceivable,'  in  a  small  memorandum-book,^ 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  clerks.    These   ' 
were  not  discounted,  but  bore  interest  sem  ^ 
nually,  and  were  secured  by  a  pledge  of  »t^ 
or  some  other  kind  of  property.    Itis^^ 
ly  impossible  under  such  circumstances, 
certain  or  be  assured,  in  regard  to  *^'^|\L. 
lar  loan  or  settlement,  that  it  was  autnC'  ^^ 
by  a  majority  of  the  exchange  ^^^^^^^, 
can  be  said,  however,  with  entire  ^*^j, 
that  the   very  large   business  *^*°^J 
this  way  does  not  appear  upon  ^,,^ 
the  discount  books— was  never  8"^°^"^ 
the  examination  of  the  members  of  ^f^^ 
at  its  regular  meetings,  nor  is  any  ^  ^ 
tered  on  the  minutes  as  having  beefl    /** 
to  that  body  for  their  information  or  W 
bation," 
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CHAPTER    XCVI. 

SECBETART'S  REPORT  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF 
THE  DEPOSITS. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  session  Mr.  Glaj  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  communicating  the 
fact  that  he  had  ordered  the  public  deposits  to 
cease  to  be  made  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  that  act ; 
and  said : 

"When  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  made  it  necessary 
that  these  reasons  should  be  submitted,  th^ 
must  have  had  some  purpose  in  their  mind.  It 
must  have  been  intended  that  Congress  should 
look  into  these  reasons,  determine  as  to  their 
validity ;  and  approve  or  disapprove  ihem,  as 
might  be  thought  proper.  The  reasons  had 
now  been  submitted,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  were 
sufficient  to  justify  the  act.  If  there  was  a 
sabject  which,  more  than  any  other,  seemed  to 
require  the  prompt  action  of  Congress,  it  cer- 
tainly was  that  which  had  reference  to  the  cus- 
tody and  car'  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
Senate,  therefore,  could  not,  at  too  early  a  pe- 
riod, enter  on  the  question — what  was  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  treasury  7 

^'  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  into  a  discus- 
Bion,  but  he  had  risen  to  state  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  his  duty  as  a  senator,  and  he 
hoped  that  other  senators  took  similar  views 
of  their  duty,  to  look  into  this  subject,  and  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done.  As  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  the  rea- 
sons which  had  led  to  the  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  and  as  the  Senate  had  to  judge 
whether,  on  investigation  of  these  reasons,  the 
act  was  a  wise  one  or  not,  he  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  right  to  refer  the  subject  to 
any  committee,  but  that  the  Senate  should  at 
once  act  on  it,  not  taking  it  up  in  the  form  of  a 
report  of  a  committee,  but  going  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  reasons  as  they  had  been  sub- 
mitted." 

Mr.  Benton  saw  two  objections  to  proceed- 
ing as  Mr.  Clay  proposed—one,  as  to  the  form 
of  his  proposition — ^the  other,  as  to  the  place 
in  which  it  was  made.  The  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, charging  acts  of  misconduct  as  a  cause 
of  removal,  would  require  an  investigation  into 
their  truth.  The  House  of  Representatives 
being  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and 
properly  chai^geable   with  all  inquiries   into 


abuses,  would  be  the  proper  place  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary's  report — though 
he  admitted  that  the  Senate  could  also  make 
the  inquiry  if  it  pleased ;  but  should  do  it  in 
the  proper  way,  namely,  by  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  against  the  bank.  He 
said : 

"  He  requested  the  Senate  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Secretary  had  announced,  among  other 
reasons  which  he  had  assigned  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  that  it  haS  been  caused  by  the 
misconduct  of  tne  bank,  and  he  had  gone  into 
a  variety  of  specifications,  charging  the  bank 
with  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  most  vital  elements — the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  elections.  The 
Secretary  had  also  charged  the  bank  with  dis- 
honoring its  own  paper  on  several  occasions, 
and  that  it  became  necessary  to  compel  it  to 
receive  paper  of  its  own  branches.  Here, 
then,  were  grave  charges  of  misconduct,  ana 
he  wished  to  know  whether,  in  the  face  of 
such  charges,  this  Congress  was  to  go  at  once, 
without  the  previous  examination  of  a  commit- 
tee, into  action  upon  the  subject  ? 

"He  desired  to  know  whether  the  Senate 
were  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  report  as  it  stood,  and,  without  re- 
ceiving any  evidence  of  the  charges,  or  taking 
any  course  to  establish  their  truth^  to  give  back 
the  money  to  this  institution  ?  He  thought  it 
would  be  only  becoming  in  the  bank  itself  to 
ask  for  a  committee  of  scrutiny  into  its  con- 
duct, and  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  on 
account  of  its  numbers,  its  character  as  the 
popular  branch,  and  the  fact  that  all  money 
bills  originated  there,  was  the  most  proper  tri- 
bunal for  the  hearing  of  this  case.  He  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  Senate  had  the  power 
to  go  vaio  the  examination.  But  to  fix  a  day 
now  for  the  decision  of  so  important  a  case,  he 
considered  as  premature.  Were  the  whole  of 
the  charges  to  be  blown  out  of  the  paper  by 
the  breath  of  the  Senate  ?  Were  they  to  de- 
cide on  the  question,  each  senator  sitting  there 
as  witness  and  juror  in  the  case  ?  He  did  not 
wish  to  stand  there  in  the  character  of  a  wit- 
ness, unless  he  was  to  be  examined  on  oath 
either  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  or  before  a 
committee  of  that  body,  where  the  evidence 
would  be  taken  down.  He  wished  to  I^now 
the  manner  in  which  the  examination  was  to 
be  conducted ;  for  he  regarded  this  motion  as 
an  admission  of  the  truth  of  every  charge  which 
had  been  made  in  the  report,  and  as  a  flight 
from  investigation." 

Mr.  Clay  then  submitted  two  resolutions  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  the  second  of  which  after 
debate,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 
They  were  in  these  words : 
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^^  Ist  That,  by  dismissixtg  the  Ute  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not  contrary 
to  his  sense  of  nis  own  duty,  remore  the  money 
of  the  United  States  in  deposit  with  the  Baiu: 
of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in  con- 
formity with  the  President's  opinion,  and  by 
appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  rerooTal. 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumea 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  granted  to  him  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

"  2d.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  removal  of  the 
money  of  the  United  States  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
communicated  to  Congress  on  the  3d  day  oi 
December,  1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insuffi- 
cient." 

The  order  for  the  reference  to  the  finance 
committee  was  made  in  the  Senate  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day ;  and  the 
report  upon  it  was  made  at  noon  the  next  day ; 
a  very  elaborate  argumentative  paper,  the  read- 
ing of  which  by  its  reporter  (Mr.  Webster) 
consumed  one  hour  and  a  quarter  of  time.  It 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  resolution } 
and  6000  copies  of  the  report  were  ordered  to 
be  printed.  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  compli- 
mented the  committee  on  their  activity  in 
getting  out  a  report  of  such  length  and  la. 
bor,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  the  time  usual- 
ly given  to  the  refreshment  of  dinner  and 
sleep.     He  said : 

"  Certainly  great  credit  was  due  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  for  the  zeal,  ability,  and  indus- 
try with  which  the  report  had  been  brought  out 
He  thought  the  reference  was  made  yesterday  at 
four  o'clock ;  and  the  committee  could  hanlly 
have  had  time  to  agree  on  and  write  out  so  long 
a  report  in  the  short  space  of  time  intervening 
since  then.  It  was  possible  that  the  subject 
might  have  been  discussed  and  well  understood 
in  the  committee  before,  and  that  the  chairman 
had  time  to  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  committee  previous  to  the 
reference.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  reminded 
him  of  what  had  once  happened  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  A 
grave  question  of  constitutional  law  was  pre- 
sented before  that  court  was  argued  for  days 
with  great  ability,  and  wnen  the  argument  was 
concluded,  the  judge  drew  from  his  coat  pocket 
a  written  opinion,  which  he  read,  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  unless  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  carried  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  in  his  coat  pocket,  he  could  not  have 
presented  his  report  with  the  unexampled  dis- 
patch that  had  been  witnessed." 


Mr.  Webster,  evidently  nettled  at  the  sv^ 
castic  compliment  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  repfei  i 
him  in  a  way  to  show  his  irritated  fedings.^ 
without  showing  how  he  came  to  do  so  osc 
work  in  so  short  a  time.     He  sud: 

^'  Had  the  gentleman  come  to  the  Senate  iL* 
morning  in  his  usual  good  humor,  he  ?<:-: 
have  been  easily  satisfied  on  that  point  & 
will  recollect  that  the  subject  now  uwiff  ^ 
cussion   was  deemed,  by   every  body,  t5  ^ 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the   consideration  tVtii 
conmiittee  on  finance ;  and  thaf^  three  »«*- 
ago,  I  had  intimated  my  Intention  of  m^ 
for  such  a  reference.    I  had,  howerer,  (fe^jn 
the  motion,  fix)m  considerations  of  cou^te^J^ 
other  gentlemen,  on  all  sides.     But  the^-"- 
subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  liidi«i 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance,  by  f^fc" 
ence  of  that  part  of  the   President's  mesf 
and  various  memorials,  in  relation  to  it  ^ 
also  been  referred.    The  subject  has  uudcrrj 
an  ample  discussion  in  committee.    Ib^^^ 
more  than  once  instructed  by  the  committ**-; 
move  for  the  reference  of  the  Secretary's  1^^* 
but  the  motion  was  postponed,  from  tsB^ 
time,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  given.  i> 
the  gentleman  fix)m  Geoi^abeen  in  ihe^' 
yesterday,  he  would  have  known  that  this  s*!!^ 
ticular  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted,***, 
then  well  understood,  for  the  sole  pnrpo^^j 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  ^--^oatc,  afr- ; 
giving  the  committee  an  opportunity  toeJp^ 
an  opinion,  the  result  of  their  consi^^^^ 
If  the  gentleman  had  heard  what  had  p^ 
yesterday,  when  the  reference  was  m**' 
would  not  have  expressed  surprise." 

The  feet  was  the  report  had  been  dr»i^  • 
the  counsel  for  the  bank,  and  difiered  in  n^^ 
in  substance,  and  but  little  in  fonn,froin|* 
report  which  the  bank  committee  had  ib*^!^ 
the  paper,  "  purporting  to  have  been  ^^^', 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  read  to  what  was  ci^ 
a  cabinet"    But  the  substance  of  tbcK*^-^ 
tion  (No.  2,  of  Mr.  Clay's),  gave  rise  to  0|^ 
serious  objections  than  the  ni*"^^^"*  ^7  !ji 
of  the  committee  in  reporting  upon  it  ^^  ^ 
elaboration  and  rapidity  with  which  tne.  ^ 
done.    It  was  an  empty  and  inPP®^*'^^^ 
pression  of  opinion,  that  the  Secretary  s 
were  "  unsatisfectory  and  insufficient }  ^ 
any  proposition  to  do  any  thing  in  cous^  ^^ 
of  that  dissatisfaction  and  '^^^^^^^^'^in 
consequently,  of  no  legislative  avail,  i^  ^^ 
import  except  to  bring  the  opinion  ^^    ^^ 
thus  imposingly  pronounced,  agaiiw^    lftk*l 
the  Secretary.    The  resolve  was  not  p*^ 
— was  not  legislative— was  not  in 
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to  anj  mode  of  doing  business — and  led  to  no 
action ; — neither  to  a  restoration  of  the  deposits 
nor  to  a  condemnation  of  their  keeping  by  the 
State  banks.  Certainly  the  charter,  in  ordering 
the  Secretary  to  report,  and  to  report  at  the 
first  practicable  moment,  both  the  fact  of  a  re- 
moval, and  the  reasons  for  it,  was  to  enable 
Congress  to  act — to  do  something — to  legislate 
upon  the  subject — to  judge  the  validity  of  the 
reasons — and  to  order  a  restoration  if  they  were 
found  to  be  untrue  or  insufficient ;  or  to  con- 
demn the  new  place  of  deposit,  if  it  was  deemed 
insecure  or  improper.  All  this  was  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  democratic  mem- 
bers who  inveighed  against  the  futility  and 
iiTcIevance  of  the  resolve,  unfit  for  a  legislative 
body,  and  only  suitable  for  a  town  meeting  j 
and  answering  no  purpose  as  a  senatorial  resolve 
but  that  of  political  efiect  against  public  men. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Forsyth  said : 

"  The  subject  had  then  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  committee 
on  finance  ;  and  for  what  purpose  was  it  sent 
thither?  Did  any  one  doubt  what  would  be 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  finance? 
Would  such  a  movement  have  been  made,  had 
it  not  been  intended  thereby  to  give  strength 
to  the  course  of  the  opposition  ?  He  was  not 
in  the  Senate  when  the  reference  was  yesterday 
made,  but  he  had  supposed  that  it  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  some  report  in  a  legislative 
form,  but  it  has  come  back  with  an  argument, 
and  a  recommendation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky ;  and 
when  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  woiid  they 
not  still  be  sent  back  to  that  committee  for  ex- 
amination ?  Why  had  not  the  committee,  who 
seemed  to  know  so  well  what  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  imbodied  that  opinion  in 
a  legislative  form  ?  " 

To  the  same  efiect  spoke  many  members,  and 
among  others,  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  of  New-York, 
who  said : 

"  He  took  occasion  to  say,  that  with  regard 
to  the  reference  made  yesterday,  he  was  not  so 
unfortunate  as  his  friend  from  Georgia,  to  be 
absent  at  the  time,  and  he  then,  while  tne  mo- 
tion was  pending,  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
reference  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be 
returned  with  a  report  at  twelve  the  next  day, 
would  materially  change  the  aspect  of  the  case 
before  the  Senate.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  natural  efiect  of  sending  this  proposition  to 
the  com^nittee  on  finance  would  be,  to  have  it 
returned  with  a  recommendation  for  some  legis- 
lative action.  In  this,  however,  he  had  l^en 
disappointed,  the  proposition  had  been  brought 


back  to  the  Senate  in  the  same  form  as  sent  to 
the  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
able  argument  read  that  morning." 

Mr.  Webster  felt  himself  called  upon  to  an- 
swer these  objections,  and  did  so  in  a  way  to 
intimate  that  the  conmiittee  were  not  "  green  " 
enough, — that  is  to  say,  were  too  wise — to  pro- 
pose any  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  this  removal.    He  said : 

^  There  is  another  thing,  sir,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  objected.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  some  legislative  recommendation 
should  have  accompanied  the  report — ^that  some 
law,  or  joint  resolution,  should  have  been  re- 
commended. Sir.  do  we  not  see  what  the 
gentleman  probably  desires  ?  If  not,  we  must 
be  green  politicians.  It  was  not  my  intention, 
at  this  stage  of  the  business,  to  propose  any 
law,  or  joint  resolution.  I  do  not,  at  present, 
know  the  opinions  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject.  On  this  question,  at  least,  to  use  the 
gentleman's  expression,  I  do  not  carry  their 
opinions  in  my  coat  pocket.  The  question, 
when  it  arrives,  will  be  a  very  grave  one — one 
of  deep  and  solemn  import — ^and  when  the  pro- 
per time  for  its  discussion  arrives,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it.  The  first  thing  is,  to  ascertain  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Secretary's 
reasons  for  his  act." 

The  meaning  of  Mr.  Webster  in  this  reply — 
this  intimation  that  the  finance  committee  had 
got  out  of  the  sap,  and  were  no  longer  "  green  " 
— ^was  a  declaration  that  any  legislative  mea- 
sure they  might  have  recommended,  would 
have  been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  so  lost  its  efficacy  as  a  senatorial 
opinion ;  and  to  avoid  that  rejection,  and  save 
the  efiect  of  the  Senate's  opinion,  it  must  be  a 
single  and  not  a  joint  resolution ;  and  so  con- 
fined to  the  Senate  alone.  The  reply  of  Mr. 
Webster  was  certainly  candid,  but  unparlia- 
mentary, and  at  war  with  all  ideas  of  legislation, 
thus  to  refuse  to  propose  a  legislative  enactment 
because  it  would  be  negatived  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  national  legislature.  Finally,  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
18;  thus: 

"  Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks, 
Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum, 
Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague, 
Swift  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. 

"Nays. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn, 
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McKean.  Moorc^obinson.  Shepley,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright." 

The  futility  of  this  resolve  was  made  manifest 
soon  after  its  passage.  It  was  nugatory,  and 
remained  naked.  It  required  nothing  to  be 
done,  and  nothing  was  done  under  it  It  be- 
came ridiculous.  And  eventually,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  proposed  it  over 
again,  with  another  resolve  attached,  directing 
the  return  of  the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  making  it  joint,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  consent  of  both  houses,  and  thus  lead 
to  legislative  action.  In  submitting  his  resolu- 
tion in  this  new  form  he  took  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  their  fate  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  where  rejection  was  certain,  and  to 
intimate  censure  upon  the  President  for  not 
conforming  to  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  in  its 
resolves ;  as  if  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  House 
(from  its  recent  election,  its  superior  numbers, 
and  its  particular  charge  of  the  revenue),  was  not 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate.    In  this  sense,  he  stood  up,  and  said : 

"  Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  these  reso- 
lutions at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  or  in 
another  building,  that  consideration  ought  to 
have  no  influence  on  the  course  of  this  body. 
The  Senate  owed  it  to  its  own  character,  and 
to  the  country,  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  and  to  leave  it  to  others,  whether  at  the 
other  end  of  the  capitol  or  in  another  building, 
to  perform  their  own  obligations  to  the  country, 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  their  duty,  ana 
their  own  convictions  of  responsibility.  To 
them  it  ought  to  be  left  to  determine  what  was 
their  duty,  and  to  discharge  that  duty  as  they 
might  thmk  best.  For  himself,  he  should  be 
ashisimed  to  return  to  his  constituents  without 
having  made  every  lawful  effort  in  his  power  to 
'cause  the  restoration  of  the  public  deposits  to 
the  United  States  Bank.  While  a  chance  yet 
remained  of  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
reign  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  have  discharged  this  duty 
if  he  failed  to  make  every  effort  to  accomplish 
that  desirable  object. 

^'The  Senate,  after  passing  the  resolution 
which  they  had  already  passed  and  waiting  two 
months  to  see  whether  the  Executive  would 
conform  his  course  to  the  views  expressed  by 
this  branch  of  the  legislature ;  siter  waiting  all 
this  time,  and  perceiving  that  the  error,  as  the 
Senate  had  declared  it  to  be,  was  still  persever- 
ed in,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  rapid  sweep  of 
ruin  over  every  section  of  the  country,  there 
was  still  one  measure  left  which  might  arrest 
the  evil,  and  that  was  in  the  offering  of  these 
resolutions — to  present  them  to  this  w>dj ;  and, 


if  they  passed  here,  to  send  them  to  tbec^se* 
House ;  and,  should  they  pass  them,  lo  pRKC? 
to  the  President  the  plain  question,  if  be  t^ 
return  to  the  constitutional  track ;  or.  in  cff^- 
sition  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  legiskrtrr 
retain  the  control  over  the  millions  of  pdu 
money  which  are  already  deposited  in  the  l.<a. 
banks,  and  which  are  still  coming  in  ihat/ 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  showic-;  ±* 
propriety  of  these  resolutions  if  offend  si  :> 
conmienoement  of  the  session — their  iiici;l7 
now,  so  near  its  end ;  and  the  indelicacy  ia  ibe 
Senate,  in  throwing  itself  between  the  Ibs 
and  the  House  of  Representadves,  at  a  racssr 
when  the  bank  directors  were  standing  <^  z 
contempt  agamst  the  House,  refusing  to  l^t> 
amined  by  its  committee,  and  a  motion  tetzx:^ 
depending  to  punish  them  for  this  contempt  F  - 
this  was  then  the  actual  condition  of  the  rf- 
poration ;  and,  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  i^j^ 
tion  to  restore  the  deposits  in  these  drss- 
stances,  was  to  take  the  part  of  the  li*«V  a^^ 
the  House — ^to  justify  its  contumacy— utd : 
express  an  opinion  in  &vor  of  its  re-danc 
as  all  admitted  that  restoration  of  the  depoKT* 
was  wrong  unless  a  re-charter  was  gnstei 
Mr.  B.  said: 

"  He  deemed  the  present  moment  to  be  ilf 
most  objectionable  tmie  that  could  hare  itti 
selected  for  proposing  to  restore  the  paUie  sr 
posits  to  the  United  States  Bank.  Such  ipr- 
position  might  have  been  a  proper  proceed' 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  A  ).::• 
resolution,  at  that  time,  would  hare  be«n  it. 
proper  mode ;  it  could  have  been  foUowec  ^' 
action ;  and.  if  constitutionally  passed,  wo&i 
have  compelled  the  restoration  of  these  ilepc^ 
its.  But  the  course  was  different.  A  sefttn- 
resolution  was  brought  in,  and  passed  the  N^ 
ate  i  and  there  it  stopped.  It  was  a  nogatcffy 
resolution,  leading  to  no  action.  It  was  sijlI 
a  one  as  a  State  legislature,  or  a  public  meeting. 
might  adopt,  because  they  had  no  power  tn  k> 
gislate  on  the  subject  But  the  Senate  bad  tbf 
power  of  legislation ;  and,  six  months  ago,  vhs 
the  separate  resolution  was  brought  in,  tk 
Senate,  if  it  intended  to  act  legislatively  on  tk 
subject  at  all,  ought  to  have  proceeded'by  juou 
resolution,  or  by  bill,  at  that  time,  iot  .t 
thought  otherwise.  The  separate  re«oluti>^ 
was  adopted ;  i^ter  adoption,  no  instruction  w 
given  to  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  nothm: 
was  done  to  give  l^islative  effect  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  sls 
months,  the  first  attempt  is  made  to  move  v. 
our  legislative  capacity,  and  to  pass  a  join*  ft- 
solution-— equivalent  to  a  statute — to  compel  tbe 
restoration  of  these  deposits.  This  is  the  sUtt 
of  the  proceeding  3  and,  Mr.  B.  must  be  pennit- 
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ted  to  say,  and  to  gire  his  reasons  for  saying, 
that  the  time  selected  for  this  first  step,  in  our 
legisktive  capacity,  in  a  case  so  long  depending, 
is  most  inappropriate  and  objectionable.  Mr. 
B.  would  not  dwell  upon  the  palpable  objections 
to  this  proceeding,  which  must  strike  every 
mind.  The  advanced  stage  of  the  session — ^the 
propositions  to  adjourn — ^the  quantity  of  business 
on  hand — the  little  probability  that  the  House 
and  the  President  would  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate, or  that  two  thirds  of  the  two  Houses  could 
be  brought  to  pass  the  resolution,  if  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  give  it  hie  approbation.  These 
palpable  objections  must  strike  every  mind  and 
make  it  appear  to  be  a  useless  consumption  of 
time  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  resolution. 

"  Virtually,  it  included  a  proposition  to  re- 
charter  the  bank;  for  the  most  confidential 
friends  of  that  institution  admit^d  that  it  was 
improper  to  restore  the  deposits,  unless  the  bank 
charter  was  to  be  continued.  The  proposition 
to  restore  them,  virtually  included  the  propo- 
sition to  re-charter;  and  that  was  a  proposition 
which,  after  having  been  openly  made  on  this 
floor,  and  leave  asked  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that 
effect,  had  been  abandoned,  under  the  clear  cour 
yiction  that  the  measure  could  not  pass.  Pass- 
ing from  these  palpable  objections,  Mr.  B.  pro- 
ceeded to  state  another  reason,  of  a  difierent 
kind,  and  which  he  held  to  be  imperative  of  the 
coarse  which  the  Senate  should  now  pursue :  he 
alluded  to  the  state  of  the  questions  at  this 
moment  depending  between  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  nature  of  which  exacted  from  the 
Senate  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
an  absolute  non-interference  between  those 
two  bodies.  The  House  of  Representatives  had 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  afiairs  and  conduct 
of  the  bank.  The  points  of  inquiry  indicated 
misconduct  of  the  gravest  import,  and  had  been 
ordered  by  the  largest  majority,  not  less  than 
three  or  four  to  one.  That  inquiry  was  not  yet 
finished ;  it  was  still  depending ;  the  committee 
appointed  to  conduct  it  remains  organized,  and 
has  only  reported  in  part.  That  report  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  public ;  and  shows  that 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
have  resisted  the  authority  of  the  House — have 
made  an  issue  of  power  between  itself  and  the 
House-^or  the  trial  of  which  issue  a  resolution 
is  now  depending  in  the  House,  and  is  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next. 

"Here,  then,  are  two  questions  depending 
between  the  House  and  the  bank;  the  first, 
an  inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  the  bank ; 
the  second,  a  proposition  to  compel  the  bank  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  House.  Was  it 
right  for  the  Senate  to  interpose  between  those 
bodies,  while  these  questions  were  depending  ? 
Was  it  right  to  interfere  on  the  part  of  the 
bank?  Was  it  right  for  the  Senate  to  leap 
into  the  arena,  throw  itself  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  take  sides  with  the  bank,  and 
Tirtually  declare  to  the  American  people  that 


there  was  no  cause  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  bank,  and  no  ground  of  censure  for  re- 
sisting the  authority  of  the  House?  Such 
woul^  doubtless,  be  the  eflect  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate,  if  it  should  entertain  the  propo- 
sition which  is  now  submitted  to  it.  That 
proposition  is  one  of  honor  and  confidence  to 
the  bank.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  bank  is  right,  and  the  House  is  wrong, 
in  the  questions  now  depending  between  them ; 
that  the  bank  has  done  nothing  to  merit  in- 
quiry, or  to  deserve  censure ;  and  that  the  pub- 
lic moneys  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  keeping, 
without  waiting  the  end  of  the  investigation 
which  the  House  has  ordered,  or  the  decision 
of  the  resolution  which  affirms  that  the  bank 
has  resisted  the  authority  of  the  House,  and 
committed  a  contempt  agaiast  it.  This  is  the 
full  and  lair  interpretation — the  clear  and  speak- 
ing efiect — of  the  measure  now  proposed  to  the 
Senate.  Is  it  right  to  treat  the  House  thus  ? 
Will  the  Senate,  virtually,  intelligibly,  and  prac- 
tically, acquit  the  bank,  when  the  biuiK  will  not 
acquit  itself  ?— will  not  sufier  its  innocence  to 
be  tested  b^  the  recorded  voice  of  its  own  books, 
and  the  livmg  voice  of  its  own  directors  ?  These 
directors  have  refused  to  testify;  they  have 
refused  to  be  sworn;  they  have  refused  to 
touch  the  book ;  because,  being  directors  and 
corporators,  and  therefore  parties,  they  cannot 
be  required  to  give  evidence  against  themselves. 
And  this  refusal  the  public  is  gravely  told,  is 
made  upon  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel.  What 
counsel  ?  The  counsel  of  the  law,  or  of  fear  ? 
Certainly,  no  lawyer — not  even  a  junior  appren- 
tice to  the  law — could  give  such  advice.  The 
right  to  stand  mute,  does  not  extend  to  the 
privilege  of  refusing  to  be  sworn.  The  right 
does  not  attach  until  after  the  oath  is  taken, 
and  is  then  lunited  to  the  specific  question,  the 
answer  to  which  might  inculpate  the  witness, 
and  which  he  may  refuse  to  answer,  because  he 
will  say,  upon  his  oath,  that  the  answer  will 
criminate  himself.  But  these  bank  directors 
refuse  to  be  sworn  at  all.  They  refuse  to  touch 
the  book ;  and,  in  that  refusal,  commit  a  flagrant 
contempt  against  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  do  an  act  for  which  any  citizen  would  be 
sent  to  jail  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  Ame- 
rica. And  is  the  Senate  to  justify  the  directors 
for  this  contempt?  to  get  between  them  and 
the  House  ?  to  adopt  a  resolution  beforehand — 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  con- 
tempt, which  shall  throw  the  weight  of  the 
Senate  into  the  scale  of  the  directors  against 
the  House,  and  virtually  declare  that  they  are 
right  in  refusing  to  be  sworn?" 

The  resolutions  were,  nevertheless,  adopted, 
and  by  the  fixed  majority  of  twenty-eight  to 
eighteen,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  where  they  met  the  fate 
which  all  knew  they  were  to  receive.  The 
House  did  not  even  take  them  up  for  considera- 
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tion,  but  continued  the  course  which  it  had  be- 
gan at  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and 
which  was  in  exact  conformity  to  the  legisla- 
tive course,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the  course 
of  the  Senate.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  memorial  of  the  bank,  and 
that  of  the  government  directors,  were  all  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and 
by  that  committee  a  report  was  made,  by  their 
chairman,  Mr.  Polk,  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  Secretary,  and  concluding  with  the  four  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

"  1.  Resolved^  That  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  re-chartered. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  public  deposits  ought 
not  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

"  3.  Resolved^  That  the  State  banks  ought  to 
be  continued  as  the  places  of  deposit  of  the 
public  money,  and  that  it  is  expedient  for  Con- 
gress to  make  further  provision  by  law,  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  selection,  the  securities  to 
be  taken,  and  the  manner  and  terms  on  which 
they  are  to  be  employed. 

^'4.  Resolved^  That,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining, as  far  as  practicable,  the  cause  of  the 
commercial  embarrassment  and  distress  com- 

glained  of  by  numerous  citizens  of  the  United 
tates,  in  sundry  memorials  which  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  at  the  present  session, 
and  of  inquiring  whether  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Umted  States  has  been  violated; 
and,  also^  what  corruptions  and  abuses  have  ex- 
isted in  Its  management ;  whether  it  has  used 
its  corporate  power  or  money  to  control  the 
press,  to  interfere  in  politics,  or  influence  elec- 
tions; and  whether  it  has  had  any  agency, 
through  its  management  or  money,  in  producing 
the  existing  pressure;  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inspect  the  books  and  examine 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  said  bank,  who  shall 
report  whether  the  provisions  of  tne  charter 
have  been  violated  or  not;  and,  also,  what 
abuses,  corruptions,  or  malpractices  have  ex- 
isted in  the  management  of  said  bank ;  and  that 
the  said  conmiittee  be  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  and  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  on  oath,  and  to  examine  into  the 
aJBfairs  of  the  said  bank  and  branches ;  and  they 
are  further  authorized  to  visit  the  principid 
bank,  or  any  of  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  books,  correspondence,  accounts, 
and  other  papers  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment or  business ;  and  that  the  said  committee 
be  required  to  report  the  result  of  such  inves- 
tigation, together  with  the  evidence  they  may 
take,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.'' 

These  resolutions  were  long  and  vehemently 
debated,  and  eventually,  each  and  every  one, 
adopted  by  decided,  and  some  by  a  great  ma- 


jority. The  first  one,  being  that  upon  the 
question  of  the  recharter,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  fifty  votes— 134  to  82; 
showing  an  immense  difference  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank  since  the  veto  session  of  1832.  The 
names  of  the  voters  on  this  great  question,  so 
long  debated  in  every  form  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  the  chambers  of  the  State  leg^latures, 
and  in  the  forum  of  the  people,  deserve  to  be 
commemorated — and  are  as  Ibllows : 

"Yeas. — Messrs.  John  Adams,  William  Allen, 
Anthony,  Archer.  Beale,  Bean^  Beiu^ley,  Beau- 
mont, John  Bell,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Boon, 
Bouldin,  Brown,  Bunch,  Bynum,  Cambreleng, 
Campbell,  Carmichael,  Carr,  Casey,  Chaney, 
Chinn,  Claiborne,  Samuel  Clark,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Clowney,  Cofiee,  Connor,  Cramer,  W.  R.  Davis, 
Davenport,  Day,  Dickerson,  Dickinson,  Dunlap^ 
Felder,  Forester.  Poster,  W.  K.  Fuller,  Fulton, 
Galbraith,  Gholson,  Gillet,  Gilmer,  Gordon, 
GraysomGriffln,  Jos.  Hall  T.  H.  Hall,  Halsey, 
Hamer,  Uannegim,  Jos.  M.  Harper,  Harrison, 
Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hawes.  Heath,  Henderson, 
Howell,  Hubbard,  Abel  Huntington,  Inge,  Jar- 
vis,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Noadiah  Johnson, 
Cave  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones.  Benjamin  Jones, 
Kavanagh,  Kinnard,  Lane,  Lansing,  Laporte, 
Lawrence,  Lay,  Luke  Lea,  Thomas  Lee,  Le^vitt, 
Loyall,  Lucas,  Lyon,  Lytle,  Abijah  Mann,  Joel 
K.  ManxL  Mardis,  John  Y.  Mason,  Moses  Ma- 
son, Mclntire,  McKay,  McKinley,  McLene, 
Mc Vean,  Miller,  Henry  Mitchell,  Robert  Mit- 
chell, Muhlenberg,  Murphy,  Osgood,  Page, 
Parks,  Parker,  Patterson,  D.  J.  Pearoe,  Pey- 
ton, Franklin  Pierce,  Pierson.  Pinckney,  Plum- 
mer,  Polk,  Rencher,  SchencK,  Schley,  Shinn, 
SmithjSpeight,  Standifer,  Stoddert  Suther- 
land, William  Taylor,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  Thomson,  Turner,  TurrilL  Van- 
derpoel,  Wagener,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wajnxe, 
Webster,  Whallon.— 134. 

"  Nats. — Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams.  John 
J.  Allen,  Heman  Allen,  Chilton  Allan,  Ashley, 
Banks,  Barber,  Bamitz,  Barringer,  Baylies, 
Beaty,  James  M.  Bell,  Binney,  Briggs,  Boll, 
Burg^  Cage,  Chambers,  Chilton,  Choate,  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Crockett, 
Darlington,  Amos  Davis,  Deberry,  Deming, 
Denny,  Dennis,  Dickson,  Duncan,  Ellsworth, 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Fill- 
more, Foot,  Philo  C.  Fuller^  Graham,  Grennel, 
Hiland  HalL  Hard,  Hardm^  James  Harper, 
Hazeltine,  Jabez  W.  Huntmgton,  Jackson, 
William  C.  Johnson,  Lincoln,  Martindale,  Mar- 
shall, McCarty,  McComas,  McDuiBe,  McKennan, 
Mercer,  Milligan,  Moore,  Pope,  Potts,  Reed, 
William  B.  Shepherd,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Charles  Slade^  Sloane,  Spangler 
Philemon  Thomas.  Tompkms,  Tweedy,  Vance 
Vinton,  Watmough,  Edward  D.  White,  Fred- 
erick Whittlesey,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Wilde, 
Williame,  WUson,  Young.— 82." 
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The  second  and  third  resolutions  were  carried 
by  good  majorities,  and  the  fourth  overwhelm- 
ingly— 175  to  42.  Mr.  Polk  immediately  moved 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  that  it 
consist  of  seven  members.  It  was  appointed 
accordingly,  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  Francis 
Thomas  of  Maryland,  chairman;  Everett  of 
Massachusetts;  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia ;  Ellsworth  of  Con- 
necticut; Mann  of  New- York;  and  Lytle  of 
Ohio.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee,  and 
the  reception  it  met  with  from  the  bank,  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  and  separate  chapter. 
Under  the  third  resolution  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  soon  brought  in  a  bill  in  con- 
formity to  its  provisions,  which  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  22,  that  is  to  say,  by  112  votes 
agunst  90.  And  thus  all  the  conduct  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  the  bank,  received  the 
full  sanction  of  the  popular  representation ;  and 
presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  full  support 
in  one  House,  and  that  one  specially  charged 
'with  the  subject,  while  meeting  condemnation 
in  the  other. 


CHAPTER    XCVII. 

CALL  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  FOB  A  OOPT  OP  THE 
"PAPEE  BEAD  TO  THE  CABINET." 

In  the  first  days  of  the  session  Mr.  Clay  sub- 
mitted a  resolution,  callhig  on  the  President  to 
inform  the  Senate  whether  the  "paper,"  pub- 
lished as  alleged  by  his  authority,  and  purporting 
to  have  been  read  to  the  cabinet  in  relation  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  ^b^  genuine  or 
not;"  and  if  it  be  "genuine,"  requesting  him 
to  cause  a  copy  of  it  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Forsyth  considered  this  an  unusual  call,  and 
wished  to  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  made. 
He  presumed  no  one  had  any  doubt  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  published  copy.  He  certainly 
had  not.  Mr.  Clay  justified  his  call  on  the 
ground  that  the  "  paper  "  had  been  published — 
had  become  public — and  was  a  thing  of  general 
notoriety.  If  otherwise,  and  it  had  remained  a 
confidential  communication  to  his  cabinet,  he 
certainly  should  not  ask  for  it;  but  not  an- 
swering as  to  the  use  he  proposed  to  make  of 
it)  Mr.  Forsyth  returned  to  that  point,  and  «ud 


he  could  imagine  that  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature under  certain  circumstances  might  have 
a  right  to  call  for  it ;  but  the  Senate  was  not 
that  branch.  If  the  paper  was  to  be  the  ground 
of  a  criminal  charge  against  the  President,  and 
upon  which  he  is  to  be  brought  to  trial,  it 
should  come  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  charges  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried. 
Mr.  Clay  rejoined,  that  as  to  the  uses  which 
were  to  be  made  of  this  "  paper  "  nothing  seemed 
to  run  in  the  head  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
but  an  impeachment  This  seemed  to  be  the 
only  idea  he  could  connect  with  the  call.  But 
there  were  many  other  purposes  for  which  it 
might  be  used,  and  he  had  never  intended  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  impeachment.  It  might 
show  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits — ^whether  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  and  whether  this 
latter  might  not  have  been  a  mere  automaton. 
Mr.  Benton  said  there  was  no  parliamentary 
use  that  could  be  made  of  it,  and  no  such  use 
had  been,  or  could  be  specified.  Only  two  uses 
can  be  made  of  a  paper  that  may  be  rightfully 
called  for-^one  for  legislation;  the  other  for 
impeachment ;  and  not  even  in  the  latter  case 
when  self-crimination  was  intended.  No  legis- 
lative use  is  intimated  for  this  one ;  and  the 
criminal  use  is  disavowed,  and  is  obliged  to  be, 
as  the  Senate  is  the  tribunal  to  try,  not  the 
inquest  to  originate  impeachments.  But  this 
paper  cannot  be  rightfully  called  for.  It  is  a  com- 
munication to  a  cabinet ;  and  communications  to 
the  cabinet  are  the  same  whether  in  writing,  or 
in  a  speech.  It  is  all  parol.  Could  the  copy  of 
a  speech  made  to  the  cabinet  be  called  for? 
Could  an  account  of  the  President's  conversation 
with  his  cabinet  be  called  for  ?  Certainly  not ! 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  written 
and  the  spoken  communication — ^between  the 
set  speech  and  a  conversation — ^between  a  thing 
made  public,  or  kept  secret  The  President  may 
refuse  to  give  the  copy ;  and  certainly  will  consult 
his  rights  and  his  self-respect  by  so  refusing.  As 
for  the  contents  of  the  paper,  he  has  given  them 
to  the  country,  and  courts  the  judgment  of  the 
country  upon  it  He  avows  his  act — gives  his 
reasons — and  leaves  it  to  all  to  judge.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  concealments,  or  of  irresponsibility. 
He  gave  the  paper  to  the  public  instantly,  and 
authentically,  with  his  name  fully  signed  to  it ; 
and  any  one  can  say  what  they  please  of  it  If 
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sttch  circumstances,  upon  what  principle  could  a 
different  line  of  conduct  be  required  from  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  interests  ?  The  public  money 
is  surely  entitled  to  the  soino  care  and  protec- 
tion  as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  if  the  latter 
would  be  bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  with- 
draw his  money  from  the  hands  of  an  agent 
thus  regardless  of  his  duty,  the  same  principle 
requires  that  the  money  of  the  United  States 
should,  under  the  like  circumstances,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  hands  of  their  fiscal  agent. 

Having  shown  ample  reasons  for  ceasing  to 
make  the  public  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  done,  the  Secre- 
tary proceeds  to  the  next  division  of  his  subject, 
naturally  resulting  from  his  aathority  to  re- 
move, though  not  expressed  in  the  charter ;  and 
that  was,  to  show  where  he  had  ordered  them 
to  be  placed. 

"  The  propriety  of  removing  the  deposits  being 
thus  evident,  and  it  being  consequently  my  duty 
to  select  the  places  to  which  they  were  to  be 
removed,  it  became  necessary  that  arrangements 
should  be  immediately  made  with  the  new  de- 
positories of  the  public  money,  which  would  not 
only  render  it  ssdfe,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  government,  and  to  the  community 
at  large,  the  conveniencies  and  facilities  that 
were  intended  to  be  obtained  by  incorporating 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Measures  were 
accordingly  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  copies 
of  the  contracts  which  have  been  made  with  the 
selected  banks,  and  of  the  letters  of  instructions 
to  them  from  this  department,  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted. The  contracts  with  the  banks  in  the 
interior  are  not  precisely  the  same  with  those 
in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  difference  between 
them  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  banks  in  these  different  places. 
The  State  banks  selected  are  all  institutions  of 
high  character  and  undoubted  strenetlL  and  are 
under  the  management  and  control  or  persons 
of  unquestioned  probity  and  intelligence.  And, 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  public  money, 
each  of  them  is  required,  and  has  agreed,  to  give 
security  whenever  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
shall  exceed  the  half  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
actually  paid  in ;  and  this  department  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  to  demand  security 
whenever  it  may  think  it  advisable,  although 
the  amount  on  deposit  may  not  be  equal  to  the 
sum  above  stated.  The  banks  selected  have  also 
severally  engaged  to  transmit  money  to  any 
point  at  which  it  may  be  required  by  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department  for  the  public  service, 
and  to  perform  all  the  services  to  the  government 
which  were  heretofore  rendered  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  And,  by  agreements  amone 
themselves  to  honor  each  other's  notes  and 
drafts,  they  are  providing  a  general  currency  at 
least  as  sound  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 


States,  and  will  afford  fiunlities  to  oommeroe  as^ 
in  the  business  of  domestic  exchange,  quite  equal 
to  any  which  the  community  hereto^re  ei^ojed. 
There  has  not  been  yet  suffident  time  to  perfect 
these  arrangements,  but  enough   has  alreadr 
been  done  to  show  that,  even  on  tiie  score  of  ex- 
pediency, a  Bank  of  the  United  States  \»  zkA 
necessary,  either  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
government  or  the  public    convenience;  aad 
that  every  ooject  which  the  charter  to  the  press: 
bank  was  designed  to  attain,  may  be  as  ^fectmDj 
accomplished  by  the  State  banks.     And,  ^  th^ 
can  be  done,  nothing  that  is  useful  wiQDe  lost 
or  endangered  by  the  change,  while  mudi  t^ 
is  desirable  will  be  gained  by  it.     For  no  est 
of  these  corporations  will  possess  that  absAile 
and  almost  unlimited  dominion  over  the  propertr 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  tbt 
present  bank  holds,  and  which  enables  it  at  lar 
moment,  at  its  own  pleasure,  to  bring  disties 
upon  any  portion  of  the  community  wheneTcr  't 
may  deem  it  useful  to  its  interest  to  make  r& 
power  felt    The  infiuence  of  each  of  the  Stas 
banks  is  necessarily  limited  to  its  own  uome- 
diate  neighborhood,  and  they  will  be  kept  a 
check  by  the  other  local  banlLs.    They  will  tA 
therefore,  be  tempted  by  the  oonscionsness  d 
power  to  aspire  to  political  influence  nor  likdj 
to  interfere  in  the  elections  of  the  public  serfaiiu. 
They  will,  moreover,  be  managed  by  perscas 
who  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  ir 
to  be  immediately  affected  by  their  measures; 
and  they  cannot  be  insensible  or  indifferent  to  tbs 
opinions  and  peculiar  interests  of  those  by  whca 
they  are  daily  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they 
are  constantly  associated.    These  circumstamces 
always  furnish  strong  safeguards    against  aa 
oppressive  exercise  of  power,  and  forcibly  rtr 
commend  the  employment  of  State  banks  in  pre- 
ference  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
numerous  and  distant  branches. 

^  In  the  selection,  therefore,  of  the  State  basks 
as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  no  disid- 
vantages  appear  to  have  been  incurred  on  tk 
score  of  safety  or  convenience,  or  the  general 
mterests  of  the  coxmtry,  while  much  that  is 
valuable  will  be  gained  by  the  change.  I  an. 
however,  well  aware  of  the  vast  power  of  tbe 
Bank  of  the  United  States^  and  of  its  ability  t*^ 
bring  distress  and  suffering  on  the  countir. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  chartering  a  bank 
with  such  an  amount  of  capit.al,  with  the  r%lit 
of  shooting  its  branches  into  every  part  of  tbe 
Union,  so  as  to  extend  its  influence  to  evexr 
neighborhood.  The  immense  loan  of  more  thao 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  suddenly  poured 
out,  chiefly  in  the  Western  States,  in  1831,  acd 
the  first  four  months  in  1832.  sufficiently  attest? 
that  the  bank  is  sensible  of  the  power  which  its 
money  gives  it,  and  has  placed  itself  in  an  atti- 
tude to  make  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^ 
feel  the  weight  of  its  resentment,  if  they  presume 
to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  the  corporation.  Bj 
a  severe  curtailment  it  lias  already  made  it  pro- 
per to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  money  it  hdd 
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on  deposit,  and  transfer  it  to  the  cnstody  of  the 
new  fisoU  agents,  in  order  to  shield  the  com- 
munity from  the  injustice  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.    But  i  have  not  supposed  that 
the  course  of  the  government  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the  bank.    If 
such  a  motive  could  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  or  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  government,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  the 
liberties  of  the  country  are  at  once  surrendered 
at  the  feet  of  a  moneyed  corporation.    They  may 
now  demand  the  possession  of  the  public  monev, 
or  the  renewal  of  the  charter  j  and  if  these  ob- 
jects are  yielded  to  them  from  apprehensions 
of  their  power,  or  from  the  suffering  which  rapid 
curtailments  on  their  part  are  inflicting  on  the 
communitjT,  what  may  they  not  next  require  ? 
Will  submission  render  vach  a  corporation  more 
forbearing  in  its  course  ?    What  law  may  it  not 
hereafter  demand,  that  it  will  not,  if  it  pleases, 
be  able  to  enforce  by  the  same  means  ?  " 

Thus  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  went 
to  the  k>cal  banks,  the  system  of  an  independent 
treasury  being  not  then  established;  and  the 
notes  of  these  banks  necessarily  required  their 
notes  to  be  temporarily  used  in  the  federal 
payments,  the  gold  currency  not  being  at  that 
time  revived.    Upon  these  local  banks  the  fede- 
ral government  was  thrown— ^r»f,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  its  public  moneys ;  secondly^  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  nineteen  millions  of  bank 
notes  which  the  national  had  in  circulation; 
thirdly,  to  relieve  the  community  from  the 
pressure  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
had  already  commenced  upon  it,  and  which,  it 
was  known,  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  oppression.    But  a  difQculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  these  local  banks,  which 
would  be  incredible  without  understanding  the 
cause.    Instead  of  a  competition  among  them  to 
obtam  the  deposits,  there  was  holding  off,  and 
an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  many.    Local 
banks  were  shy  of  jweiving  them — ^shy  of  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  possible  apparent  beneflt  to 
themselves — shy  of  receiving  the  aliment  upon 
which  they  lived  and  grew !  and  why  this  so 
great  apparent  contradiction  ?    It  was  the  fear 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States !  and  of  that 
capacity  to  destroy  them  to  which  Mr.  Biddle 
had  testifled  in  his  answers  to  the  Senate's 
Finance  Committee;  and  which  capacity  was 
now  known  to  be  joined  to  the  will ;  £>r  the 
bank  placed  in  the  same  category  all  who  should 
be  concerned  in  the  removal — ^both  the  govern- 
ment that  ordered  it,  and  the  local  banks  which 
Vol.  L— 25 


received  what  it  lost  But  a  competent  number 
were  found ;  and  this  first  attempt  to  prevent  a 
removal,  by  preventing  a  reception  of  the  de- 
posits elsewhere,  entirely  failed. 


CHAPTER    XCV. 

NOMINATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  DIBECTOBS,  AND 
THEIE  REJECTION. 

Br  the  charter  of  the  banJH,  the  government  was 
entitled  to  five  directors,  to  be  nominated  an- 
nually by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1833-'34,  the  President  nommated  the  five, 
four  of  them  being  the  same  who  had  served 
during  the  current  year,  and  who  had  made  the 
report  on  which  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  was  chiefly  founded.  This  drew  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  the  bank,  and  caused 
them  to  receive  a  large  share  of  reproach  and 
condemnation  in  the  report  which  the  committee 
of  the  bank  drew  up,  and  which  the  board  of 
directors  adopted  and  published.  When  these 
nominations  came  into  the  Senate  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  to  be  opposition  to 
these  four ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  objections,  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois, 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

'^  Resolved,  That  the  nominations  of  H.  D. 
Gilpin,  John  T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and 
Hugh  McEldery,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Finance,  with  instructions  to  inquire 
into  their  several  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
stations  to  which  they  have  been  nominated ; 
also  into  the  truth  of  all  charges  preferred  bv 
them  against  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  into  the  conduct  of 
each  of  the  said  nominees  durmg  the  time  he  may 
have  acted  as  director  of  the  said  bank ;  and  that 
the  said  nominees  have  notice  of  the  times  and 
places  of  meetings  of  said  committee,  and  have 
leave  to  attend  uie  same." 

Which  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

"Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Eane^  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, Linn,  McKean,  Moor,  Moms,  Rives,  Robin- 
son, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wil- 
kins,  Wright.— 20. 

"Nats.— -Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen, 
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Kent,  King  of  Geoigia,  Knight,  Mangum,  Nau- 
dun,  Poindezter,  Porter,  Prentiss.  Kobbins, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift,  Tom- 
linson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. — ^27. 

And  this  resolution  being  rejected,  requiring 
a  two-fold  examination — one  into  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  nominees,  the  other  in- 
to the  truth  of  their  representations  against  the 
bank,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  submit  another, 
limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  character  and  fit- 
ness of  the  nominees ;  which  was  rejected  by  the 
same  vote.  The  nominations  were  then  voted 
upon  separately,  and  each  of  the  four  was  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  which  applied  to  the  first 
one,  to  wit,  Mr.  Gilpin :  and  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  For- 
^th,  Grundy,  Hendricks.  Hill,  Kane,  King  of 
Alabama,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Robin- 
son, Shepley,  Talhnadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wil- 
kins,  Wright— 20. 

"  Nayb. — ^Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Cham- 
bers, Clay.  Ewing,  Frelinghuy»en,  Kent,  Kjiight, 
Mangum,  Naudain,  Poindezter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Bobbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. — 24, 

These  rejections  being  communicated  to  the 
President,  he  immediately  felt  that  it  presented 
a  new  case  for  his  energy  and  decision  of  conduct. 
The  whole  of  the  rejected  gentlemen  had  been 
confirmed  the  year  before— had  all  acted  as  di- 
rectors for  the  current  year — ^and  there  was  no 
complaint  against  them  ezoept  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  limited  to  their 
conduct  in  giving  information  of  transactions  in 
the  bank  to  President  Jackson  at  his  written 
request.  Their  characters  and  fitness  were  above 
question.  That  was  admitted  by  the  Senate, 
both  by  its  previous  eon&mation  for  the  same 
places,  and  its  present  refusal  to  inquire  into 
those  points.  The  information  which  they  had 
given  to  the  President  had  been  copied  from  the 
books  of  the  bank,  and  the  transactions  wluch 
they  communicated  had  been  objected  to  by  them 
at  the  time  as  illegal  and  improper ;  and  its  truth, 
unimpeachable  in  itself,  was  unimpeached  by  the 
Senate  in  their  refusal  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
duct while  directors.  It  was  evident  then  that 
tuey  had  been  rejected  for  the  report  which  they 
made  to  the  President ;  and  this  brought  up  the 
question,  whether  it  was  right  to  punish  them 
for  that  act?  and  whether  the  bank  should  have 
the  virtual  nomination  of  the  government  direc- 


tors by  causing  those  to  be  rejected  whidi  lis 
government  nominated  7  and  permittii]^  noDe  j5 
serve  but  those  whose  conduct  should  be  siib<^ 
dinate  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the  bank: 
These  were  questions,  first,  for  the  Senate,  i:^ 
then  for  the  country ;  and  the  President  deta*- 
mined  to  bring  it  before  both  in  a  formal  mes 
sage  of  re-nomination.  He  aooordlngly  sent  fcsfi 
the  names  of  the  four  rejected  nominations  m  i 
message  which  contained,  amon^  others,  tikefc 


'^I  disclaim  all  pretension  of  ri^ht  on  (he  part 
of  the  President  ofiidally  to  inqmre  into,  or  aHl 
in  question,  the  reasons  of  the  Senate  for  reject- 
ing any  nomination  whatsoever.  As  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  responsible  to  them  for  the  re^oe^ 
which  induce  him  to  make  a  nomination,  so  thn* 
are  not  responsible  to  him  for  the  reasrais  whink 
induce  them  to  reject  it  In  these  respects,  eact 
is  independent  of  the  other  and  both  respond  e 
to  their  respective  constituents.  Kerertfaeks& 
the  attitude  in  which  certiun  vital  interests  of  the 
country  are  placed  by  the  rejection  of  the  fff^ 
tlemen  now  re-nominated  require  of  me,  frai^j. 
to  communicate  my  views  of  the  oonseque&o.^ 
which  must  necessarily  follow  this  act  of  the 
Senate,  if  it  be  not  reconsidered 

"  The  characters  and  standing  of  these  gentk- 
men  are  well  known  to  the  community,  acd 
eminently  qualify  them  for  the  offices  to  wbid 
I  propose  to  appoint  them.  Their  oonfirman^ 
by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  to  the  same  o& 
ces  is  proof  that  such,  was  the  opinion  ai  them 
entertained  by  the  Senate  at  that  time ;  and  un- 
less some  thing  has  occurred  since  to  change  iL 
this  act  may  now  be  referred  to  as  evidence  ihi 
their  talents  and  pursuits  justified  their  sekc^ 
tion. 

^^  The  refusal,  however,  to  confirm  thdr  wm- 
nations  to  the  same  offices,  shows  that  there  is 
something  in  the  conduct  of  these  gentlenieii 
during  the  last  year  which,  in  the  opinion  oitht 
Senate,  disqualifies  them ;  and  as  no  charge  \a& 
been  made  against  them  as  men  or  citizens,  no- 
thing which  impeaches  the  fair  private  diartdcr 
they  possessed  when  the  Senate  gave  them  thar 
sanction  at  its  last  session,  and  as  it  moreortr 
appears  from  the  journal  oi  the  Senate  recent)? 
transmitted  for  my  inspection,  that  it  was  deeio- 
ed  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  their  qualificatkos 
or  character,  it  is  to  h^  inferred  that  the  cbai^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  has  arisen  from  the 
official  conduct  of  these  gentlemen.  The  only 
circumstances  in  their  official  conduct  whidi 
have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  at- 
tract public  attention  are  the  two  reports  mwk 
by  them  to  the  ezecutive  department  of  the  eot- 
ernment,  the  one  bearing  date  the  22d  dky  of 
April,  and  the  other  the  19th  day  of  August  last ; 
both  of  which  reports  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  with 
his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits. 
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'^  Tbie  trath  of  the  facts  stated  in  these  reports, 
is  not,  I  presome,  questioned  by  any  one.    The 
high  character  and  standing  of  the  citizens  by 
-whom  they  were  made  prevent  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject    Indeed  the  statements  have  not 
been  denied  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  and 
the  other  directors.    On  the  contrary,  they  have 
insisted  that  they  were  authorized  to  use  the 
money  of  the  bank  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
t\i70  reports,  and  have  not  denied  that  the  charges 
there  made  i^inst  the  corporation  are  substan- 
tially true. 

''  It  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  admitted  that 
the  statements  of  the  public  directors,  in  the  re- 
ports above  mentioned,  are  correct :  and  they 
disclose  the  most  alarming  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions on  their  part  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
They  prove  that  enormous  sums  were  secretly 
lavished  in  a  manner,  and  for  purposes  that 
cannot  be  justified;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
immense  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  virtually 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  individual,  to  lie 
used,  if  he  thinli^  proper,  to  corrupt  the  press, 
and  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
by  exercising  an  undue  influence  over  elections. 
^  The  reports  were  made  in  obedience  to  my 
official    directions ;   and  I  herewith   transmit 
copies  of  my  letter  calling  for  information  of 
the  prooeedinss  of  the  ban£    Were  they  bound 
to  disregard  the  call  ?    Was  it  their  duty  to  re- 
main silent  while  abuses  of  the  most  injurious 
and  dangerous  character  were  daily  practised  ? 
Were  they  bound  to  conceal  from  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  a  course  of  measures  destructive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  intend- 
ed, gradually  and  secretly,  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  our  government,  and  to  transfer  its 
powers  from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  a  great 
moneyed  corporation?    Was  it  their  duty  to 
sit  in  silence  at  the  board,  and  witness  all  these 
abuses  without  an  attempt  to  correct  them ;  or, 
in  case  of  fiulure  there,  not  to  appeal  to  higher 
authority?    The  eighth  fundamental  rule  au- 
thorizes any  one  of  the  directors,  whether  elect- 
ed or  appointed,  who  may  have  been  absent 
when  an  excess  of  debt  was  created,  or  who 
may  have  dissented  from  the  act,  to  exonerate 
himself  from  personal  responsibilitv  by  giving 
notice  of  the  fact  to  the  President  of  the  iJnited 
States ;  thus  recognizing  the  propriety  of  com- 
municating to  that  officer  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  in  sudi  cases.    But.  independently  of  any 
argument  to  be  derived  n-om  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  rule  referred  to,  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  director  at  the  board  to  attempt  to 
correct  all  illegal  proceedings,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  to  disclose  them  $  and  that  every  one  of 
them,  whether  elected  by  the  stockholders  or 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  had  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  concealed  them,  would  be 
justly  amenable  to  the  severest  censure. 

"  But^  in  the  case  of  the  public  directors,  it 
was  their  peculiar  and  official  du<y  to  make  the 


disclosures ;  and  the  call  upon  them  for  infor- 
mation could  not  have  been  disregarded  without 
a  flagrant  breach  of  their  trust.  The  directors 
appointed  by  the  United  States  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  the  ordinal^  directors  of 
a  bank  appointed  by  the  stockholders,  and 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests in  the  corporation.  They  have  higher 
and  more  important  duties.  They  are  public 
officers.  They  are  placed  at  the  board  not 
merely  to  represent  the  stock  held  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
corporation,  and  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terests. It  was  foreseen  that  this  great  money- 
ed monopoly  might  be  so  managed  as  to  endan- 
ger the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  to  place  at  the  botuti  watchful  sen- 
tinels, who  should  observe  its  conduct^  and 
stand  ready  to  report  to  the  proper  offioers  of 
the  goverment  every  act  of  the  board  which 
might  afiect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

"it  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  these  views  of  the  powers  of 
the  Executive,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  five  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  United  States.  But 
the  bank  is  believed  to  be  now  striving  to  ob- 
tain for  itself  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  is  seeking,  by  new  and  strained  construc- 
tions, to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  constituted 
authorities  the  salutary  control  reserved  by  the 
charter.  And  as  misrepresentation  is  one  of  its 
most  usual  weapons  of  attack,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  put  before  the  Senate,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  principles  on  which 
I  have  acted. 

''Entertaining,  as  I  do,  a  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  these  principles,  I  must  adhere 
to  them,  and  act  upon  them,  with  constancy  and 
firmness. 

^  Aware,  as  I  now  am^  of  the  dangerous  mar 
chinations  of  the  bank,  it  is  more  than  ever  my 
duty  to  be  vigilant  in  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
people  from  the  impending  danger.  And  I 
should  feel  that  I  ought  to  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence with  which  my  countrymen  have  honored 
me,  if  I  did  not  require  regular  and  full  reports 
of  eveiy  thing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  bank 
calculated  to  afiect  injuriously  the  public  in- 
terests, from  the  public  directors,  and  if  the  di- 
rectors should  fiiil  to  give  the  information  called 
for,  it  would  be  my  imperious  duty  to  exercise 
the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the  law  of  remov- 
ing them  from  office,  and  of  appointing  others 
who  would  discharge  their  duties  with  more 
fidelity  to  the  public.  I  can  never  sufier  any 
one  to  hold  office  under  me,  who  would  connive 
at  corruptioiL  or  who  should  fiul  to  give  the 
alarm  when  ne  saw  the  enemies  of  liberty  en- 
deavoring to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  to  subject  the  free  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  dominion  of  a  great  mon- 
eyed corporation. 

''Any  directors  of  the  bank,  therefore,  who 
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the  power  of  Congress  over  the  treaaury  of  the 
United  States,  hitherto  never  contested,  be 
wrested  from  its  possession,  and  be  hencefor- 
ward wielded  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  1  En- 
tertaining these  views  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
question  before  us,  I  shall  not,  at  least  to-day, 
examine  tho  reasons  which  the  President  has 
assigned  for  his  act.  If  he  has  no  power  to 
perform  it.  no  reasons,  however  cogent,  can 
justify  the  deed.  None  can  sanctify  an  ill^al 
or  unconstitutional  act 

"The  question  is,  by  virtue  of  whose  will, 
power,  dictation,  was  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits effected  ?  By  whose  authority  and  de- 
termination were  they  transferred  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
required  by  the  law  to  be  placed,  and  put  in 
banks  which  the  law  had  never  designated  ? 
And  I  tell  gentlemen  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  answered  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
formal  order  bearing  tiie  signature  of  R.  B. 
Taney,  or  any  one  else.  I  want  to  know,  not 
the  amanuensis  or  clerk  who  prepared  or  sign- 
ed the  official  form,  but  the  authority  or  the 
individual  who  dictated  or  commanded  it ;  not 
the  hangman  who  executes  the  culprit,  but  the 
tribunal  which  pronounced  the  sentence.  I 
wanrt  to  know  that  power  in  the  government, 
that  original  and  controlling  authority,  which 
required  and  commanded  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  And,  I  repeat  the  question,  is  there 
a  senator,  or  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, who  entertains  a  solitary  doubt  ? 

"Hear  what  the  President  himself  says  in 
his  manifesto  read  to  his  cabinet :  ^  The  Presi- 
dent deems  it  his  duty  to  communicate  in  this 
manner  to  his  cabinet  the  final  conclusions  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  founded.'  And,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  par 
per,  what  does  he  say  ?  ^  The  President  again 
rei^ats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the 
proposed  measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support  of 
which  he  shall  re(juire  no  one  of  them  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  opimon  or  principle.  Its  respon- 
sibilitv  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, without  which  all  will  unite  in  saying 
that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our 
fbre&thers,  in  ^he  establishment  of  our  happy 
system  of  government,  will  have  been  vain  and 
fruitless.  Under  these  convictions,  he  feels 
that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American 
people  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon ;  and  he 
therefore  names  the  1st  day  of  October  next  as 
a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  tho  deposits, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  State  banks  can  be  made.'  Sir,  is 
there  a  senator  here  who  will  now  tell  me  that 
the  removal  was  not  the  measure  and  the  act 
of  the  President? 

"Thus  is  it  evident  that  the  President,  neither 
by  the  act  creating  the  treasury  department, 
■or  by  the  bai^L  charter,  has  any  power  over 


the  public  treasury.     Has  he  any  li^; 
stitution  ?     None,   none.     TTe  "hiTB; 
seen  that  the  constitution  positive^ 
any  money  from  being  drawn  from  m 
T^  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  act  of  d 
tion.      But  the  President  himfleb'ij 
'upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  thej 
tion,  and  the  su&ages  of  the  Amenoi 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  opentk 
executive  departments  of  the  goTcrcil 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfullj  e^ 
If  there  existed  any  such  double  fc  aid 
cutive  power,  it  has  been  seen  thit  t^^el 
department  is  not  an  executive  deparn* 
that,  in  all  that  concerns  the  paWk^ 
the  Secretary  is  the  agent  or  repre^ 
Congress^  acting  in  obedimce  to  their  « 
maintainmg  a  direct  intercourse  vith  tla 
what  authority  does  the  President  derin 
from  the  mere  result  of  an  election  1  Ib* 
part  of  this  same  cabinet  paper  he  refifi 
suffrages  of  the  people  as  a  soufk  d  i 
independent  of  a  system  in  which  p-^^ 
been  most  carefully  separated,  and  ^' 
between  three  separate  and  indepec^:; 
partments.     We  have  been  told  a  ts 
times,  and  all  experience  assures  us.  t^ 
a  division  is  indispensable  to  the  eii>*t- ■ 
preservation  of  f^dom.     We  hare  fcii 
and  designated  offices,  and  appointed  o->  ^ 
each  of  those  departments,  to  execnt*^'^ 
respectively  allotted  to  tnem.    The  P^* 
it  is  true,  presides  over  the  whok ;  sp^'- 
ties  are  oflen  assigned  by  particolar  -• 
him  alone,  or  to  other  officers  under  b:-*  • 
intendence.     His  parental  eye  is  pr^ 
survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  systeo- 
its  movements ;  but  has  he  power  to  tjt 
Congress,  and  to  say  sudi  laws  onlj?^ 
pass ;  to  go  into  the  courts,  and  pi«5cr 
decisions  which  they  may  pronounce; ^-^ 
to  enter  the  offices  of  administnitioii,  m^ 
duties  are  specifically  confided  to  tho«^^ 
to  substitute  his  will  to  their  dutj     ^^ 
he  a  right,  when  those  fnnctionaric&  d^'' 
ing  upon  their  own  solemn  oblig»^^°-\j 
people,  have  moved  forward  in  their  ^ 
spheriM,  to  arrest  their  lawful  pr°S^iJ| 
they  have  dared  to  act  contrary  to  his  pi«^^ 
No,  sir ;  no,  sir.     His  is  a  high  mw  r'^ 
station,  but  it  is  one  of  observation  >nj ' 
intendence.     It  is  to  see  that  obsti^J^ 
the  forward  movement  of  govenuneD\. 
fully  interposed,  shall  be  abated  bj  »f? 
and  competent  means.  p^ 

"  Such  are  the  powers  on  which  ^^^^^ 
relies  to  justify  his  seizure  of  ^^M^^- 
the  United  States.  I  have  examiy/Tj^, 
by  one,  and  they  all  fail,  utterly  ^K:t  ic 
the  act.  We  art  brought  irresistiW) 
conclusions,  1st,  That  the  invasion  otj^^ 
treasury  has  been  perpetrated  ^7  ^  ft 
of  one  Secretary  of  the  Tw£a^\^^ 
not  violate  his  consdentious  oblig»^JJ^  j^ 
the  appointment  of  another,  who  sttw" 
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to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident; and,  2dly,  That  the  President  has  no 
color  of  authority  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
for  the  act  which  he  has  thus  caused  to  be  per^ 
formed. 

'*  And  now  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  which  may  ensue  from 
this  high-handed  measure.     If  the  President 
may.  in  a  case  in  which  the  law  has  assigned  a 
specific  duty  exclusively  to  a  des^nated  officer, 
command  it  to  be  executed,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment,  under  the  penalty  of  an  expulsion 
from  office,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  may  appoint 
some  obsequious  tool  to  perform  the  required 
act,  where  is  the  limit  to  his  authority  ?    Has 
he  not  the  same  right  to  interfere  in  every  other 
case,  and  remove  from  office  all  that  he  can  re- 
move, who  hesitate  or  refuse  to  do  his  bidding 
contrary  to  their  own  solemn  convictions  of 
their  duty  ?    There  is  no  resisting  this  inevit- 
able conclusion.    Well,  then,  how  stands  the 
matter  of  the  public  treasury  1    It  has  been  seen 
that  the  issue  of  warrants  upon  the  treasury  is 
guarded  by  four  independent  and  hitherto  res- 
ponsible checks,  each  controlling  every  other, 
and  all  bound  by  the  law^  but  all  holding  their 
offices,  according  to  the  existing  practice  of  the 
government,  at  the  pleasure  c^  the  President. 
The  Secretary  signs,  the  Comptroller  counter- 
signs, the  Register  records,  and  the  Treasurer 
pays  the  warrant.     We  have  seen  that  the 
President  has  gone  to  the  first  and  highest  link 
in  the  chain,  and  coerced  a  conformity  to  his 
will.    What  is  to  prevent,  whenever  he  desires 
to  draw  money  firom  the  public  treasury,  his 
applying  the  same  penalty  of  expulsion,  under 
which  Mr.  Duane  suffered,  to  every  link  of  the 
chain,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  down, 
and    thus  to   obtain  whatever  he  demands? 
What  is  to  prevent  a  more  compendious  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  by  the  agency  of  transfer 
drafts,  drawn  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  placing  the  money  at  once  wherever, 
or  in  whatsoever  hands,  the  President  pleases  ? 
'^  What  security  have  the  people  against  the 
lawless  conduct  of  any  President  7    Where  is 
the  boundary  to  the  tremendous  power  which 
he  has  assumed  7    Sir,  every  barrier  around  the 
public  treasury  is  broken  down  and  annihilated. 
From  the  moment  that  the  President  pronounced 
the  words,  *This  measure  is  my  own;  I  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  it,'  every  safe- 
guard around  the  treasury  was  prostrated,  and 
henceforward  it  might  as  well  be  at  the  Hermit- 
age.   The  measure  adopted  by  the  President  is 
without  precedent    I  beg  pardon — there  is  one ; 
but  we  must  go  down  for  it  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.    It  will  be  recollects 
by  those  who  are  conversant  with  Roman  his- 
tory, that,  after  Pompey  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Brundusium,  Caesar,  who  had  been  anxious 
to  give  him  battle,  returned  to  Rome, '  having 
reduced  Italy,'  says  the  venerable  biognipher, 
*  in  sixty  days — f  the  exact  period  between  the 
day  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and  that  of 


the  commencement  of  the  present  Bmtaon  of 
Congress,  without  the  usual  allowance  cf  ai^ 
days  of  grace] — ^in  sixty  days,  without  Wood- 
shed.'   The  biographer  proceeds : 

^  <  Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition 
than  he  expected,  and  many  senators  there,  he 
addressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner 
[as  the  President  addressed  his  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury],  and  desired  them  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Pompey  with  an  offer  of  honorable  terms 
of  peace,'  &c.  As  Metellus,  the  tribune,  opposed 
his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
cited  some  laws  against  it — [such.  Sir,  I  suppose, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  cite  on  tnis  occasion] — 
Csesar  said  ^  Arms  and  laws  do  not  flourish  to- 
gether. If  you  are  not  pleased  at  what  I  am 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw.  [Leave  the 
office,  Mr.  Duane !]  War,  indeed,  will  not  tole- 
rate much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I  say  thi^ 
I  am  renouncing  my  own  right ;  for  you,  ana 
all  those  whom  I  have  ibund  exdting  a  spirit  of 
faction  against  me,  are  at  my  disposal.'  Having 
said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  trea- 
sury, and,  as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he 
sent  for  workmen  to  break  them  open.  Metellus 
again  opposed  him,  and  gained  credit  with  some 
for  his  fi^rmness ;  but  Csesar,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  gave 
him  any  further  trouble.  '  And  you  know  very 
well,  young  man,'  said  he,  ^  that  this  is  harder  for 
me  to  say  than  to  do.'  Metellus,  terrified  by 
the  menace,  retired ;  and  Csesar  was  afterwards 
easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  that  war. 

"  Mr.  President  (said  Mr.  C.)  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the  President 
for  the  boldness  of  this  movement;  and  as  one, 
among  the  humblest  of  them,  I  profess  my  ob- 
ligations to  him.  He  has  told  the  Senate,  in  his 
message  refusing  an  official  copy  of  his  cabinet 
paper,  that  it  has  been  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people.  As  a  part  of  the  people,  the 
Senate,  if  not  in  their  official  character,  nave  a 
right  to  its  use.  In  that  extraordinary  paper 
he  has  proclaimed  that  the  measure  is  his  own 
and  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  it.  In  plain  English,  he  has  proclaimed 
an  open,  palpable  and  daring  usurpation  ! 

"  For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  struggling  to  avoid  the  present  state 
of  things.  I  thought  I  perceived,  in  some  pro- 
ceedings, during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole 
war.  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  the^constitution  and 
to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity  and  truth — 
with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil 
liberty,  I  have  struggled,  the  Seareher  of  all  hu- 
man hearts  best  knows.  With  what  fortune^ 
the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  •country  now 
fatally  attests. 

"  I  have,  nevertheless,  persevered ;  and,  under 
every  discouragement,  during  the  short  time 
that  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  public  councils, 
I  will  persevere.  And  if  a  bountiful  Providence 
would  allow  an  unworthy  sinner  to  approach 
the  throne  of  grace,  I  would  beseech  Him,  as 
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the  greatest  &yor  He  ooold  grant  to  me  here 
below,  to  spare  me  until  I  live  to  behold  the 
people,  rising  in  their  majesty,  with  a  peaceful 
and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to 
expel  the  Goths  from  Rome;  to  rescue  the 
public  treasury  from  pillage,  to  preserve  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States ;  to  uphold  the 
Fnion  against  the  danger  of  the  concentration 
Imd  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive ;  and  to  sustain  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  this  country  against  the  imminent 
perils  to  which  they  now  stand  exposed. 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  what,  under  all 
these  circumstances,  is  it  our  duty  to  do  ?  Is 
there  a  senator  who  can  hesitate  to  affirm,  in 
the  language  of  the  resolutions,  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  assumed  a  dangerous  power  over  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  that 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  act  by  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Treasury  are  insufficient  and  unsi^ 
tis&ctozy  ? 

'^  The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American 
neople  are  anxiously  turned  to  Congress.  They 
Ibel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  insulted ; 
their  confidence  abused ;  their  interesta  betray- 
ed ;  and  their  liberties  in  dan^r.  They  see  a 
rapid  and  alarming  concentration  of  all  power 
in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  positive  authority  of  the  Executive, 
and  his  negative  power  exerted  over  Congress, 
the  will  of  one  man  alone  prevails,  and  governs 
the  republic  The  question  is  no  longer  what 
,laws  will  Congress  pass,  but  what  will  the  Ex- 
ecutive not  veto  ?  Tne  President,  and  not 
Congress,  is  addressed  for  legislative  action. 
We  have  seen  a  corporation,  chaxged  with  the 
execution  of  a  great  national  work,  dismiss  an 
experienced,  faithful,  and  zealous  president,  af- 
terwards testify  to  his  ability  by  a  voluntary 
resolution,  and  reward  his  extraordinary  services 
by  a  large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an 
executive  uvorite,  totally  inexperienced  and  in- 
competent, to  propitiate  the  President.  We 
behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approaching  tyran- 
ny. The  land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers, 
and  detraction  and  denundation  are  the  orders 
of  the  day.  People,  especially  official  incumbents 
in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak  in  the  fearless 
tones  of  manly  freemen,  but  in  the  cautious 
whispers  of  trembling  slaves.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  <xf  despotism  are  upon  us;  and  if 
pongress  do  n<Pt  aj^ly  an  instantaneous  and 
effective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  will  soon 
come  on,  and  we  shall  die — ignobly  die — base, 
mean,  and  abject  slaves;  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  mankind ;  unpitied,  unwept,  unmoum- 
edl" 


CHAPTER   C. 

MB.  BENTOII*S  SPEECH  m  KEPLT  TO  MB,  CLAY— 
EXTRACTS. 

Ms.  Clat  had  spoken  on  three  snocessive  days, 
being  the  last  days  of  the  year  1833.  Mr.  Bea- 
ton followed  him, — and  seeing  the  advantago 
which  was  presented  in  the  diaracter  of  the 
resolve,  and  that  of  the  speech  in  support  of  it,  all 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  with- 
out other  result  than  to  procure  a  sentence  of  cod- 
demnation  against  the  President  for  yiolatii^  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  endangering  the  pub- 
lie  liberty  and  establishing  a  tyranny, — he  took 
up  the  proceeding  in  that  sense ;  and  imnoedi- 
ately  turned  all  the  charges  against  the  resolu- 
tion itself  and  its  mover,  as  a  usurpation  of  ti^ 
rights  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in 
originating  an  impeachment,  and  a  violation  of 
law  and  constitution  in  trying  it  &r  parte;  and 
said: 

"  The  first  of  these  resolutions  contained  im- 
peachable matter^  and  was  in  facts  though  not 
in  form,  a  direct  unpeachment  of  tlie  Presidciit 
of  the  United  States.  He  recited  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  that  the  President  might  be 
impeached — 1st,  for  treason;  2d,  for  bribenr; 
3d,  for  high  crimes;  4th,  for  misdemeano:^ ; 
and  said  tlmt  the  first  resolution  chaiged  hoih 
a  high  crime  and  a  misdemeanor  upon  the  Presi 
dent ;  a  high  crime,  in  violating  the  laws  and 
constitution,  to  obtain  a  power  over  the  public 
treasure,  to  the  danger  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  and  a  misdemeanor,  in  dismissing  the 
late  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury  from  office.  Mr. 
B.  said  that  the  terms  of  the  resolution  weie 
sufficiently  explicit  to  define  a  high  crime,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  ar^ments  and  dedaratioDS 
Ui^  by  the  mover  in  illustration  of  his  mean- 
ing ;  but,  if  any  doubt  remained  on  that  head, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
argument,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  whidi 
compared  the  President's  conduct  to  that  of 
Caesar,  in  seizing  the  public  treasure,  to  aid  him 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  liberties  of  his  counttr; 
and  every  senator,  in  voting  upon  it,  would  vote 
as  direcuy  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
President,  as  if  he  was  responding  to  the  ques- 
tion of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  in  the  ooncludiog 
sentence  of  a  formal  impeachment. 

^^We  are,  then,  said  Mr.  B.,  tiying  an  im- 
peachment !  But  how  ?  The  constitution  gives 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  power 
to  originate  impeachments  ;  yet  we  originate 
this  impeachment  ourselves.  The  constitution 
gives  the  accused  a  right  to  be  present  i  but  he 
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is  not  here.    It  requiree  the  Senate  to  be  sworn 
&s  judges ;  but  we  are  not  so  sworn.     It  re- 
quires the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to 
preside  when  the  President  is  tried;  but  the 
Chief  Justice  is  not  presiding.     It  gives  the 
•  House  of  RepresentatiTes  a  right  to  be  present, 
and  to  nmnage  the  prosecution ;  but  neither  the 
Mouse  nor  its  mazukeers  are  here.    It  requires 
the  forms  of  criminal  justice  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served ;  yet  all  these  forms  are  neglected  and 
violated.    It  is  a  proceeding  in  which  the  First 
Magistrate  of  the  republic  is  to  be  tried  without 
hcing  heard,  and  in  which  his  accusers  are  to 
act  as  his  judges! 

''  Mr.  B.  caDed  upon  the  Senate  to  consider 
well  what  they  did  before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther in  the  consideration  of  this  resolution.    He 
called  upon  them  to  consider  what  was  due  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  privilege 
was  invaded,  and  who  had  a  right  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  complaining  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  demanding  its  abandonment.    He 
conjured  them  to  consider  what  was  due  to  the 
President)  who  was  thus  to  be  tried  in  his  ab- 
sence for  a  most  enormous  crime;  what  was 
due  to  the  Senate  itselfj  in  thus  combming  the 
incompatible  characters  of  accusers  and  judges, 
and  which  would  itself  be  judged  by  Europe 
and  America.     He  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
figure  which  the  Senate  would  make  in  going 
on  with  the  consideration  of  this  resolution.    It 
accused  the  President  of  violating  the  constitu- 
tion; and  itself  committed  twenty  violations  of 
the  same  constitution  in  making  the  accusa- 
tion !    It  accused  him  of  violating  a  single  law, 
and  itself  violated  all  the  laws  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  prosecuting  him  for  it.    It  charged  him 
with  designs  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens,  and  inunediately  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  in  the  person  of  their 
Chief  Magistrate. 

'^Mr.  K  descanted  upon  the  extraordinary 
organization  of  the  Senate,  and  drew  an  argu- 
ment from  it  in  favor  of  the  reserve  and  deco- 
rum of  their  proceedings.     The  Senate  were 
lawgivers,  and  ought  to  respect  the  laws  already 
made ;  they  were  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
the  President,  and  should  observe,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  civil  relations  which  the  office  of 
adviser  presumes ;  they  might  be  his  judges,  and 
should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  stir  up  an  ao 
cusation  against  him,  to  prejudge  his  guilt,  or  to 
attack  his  character  with  defamatory  language. 
Decorum,  the  becoming  ornament  of  every  func- 
tionary, should  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  an 
Amencan  senator,  who  combines,  in  his  own 
office,  the  united  dignities  of  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  character.     In  his 
judicial  capacity  especially,  he  should  sacrifice 
to  decorum  and  propriety;   and  shun,  as  he 
would  the  contagious  touch  of  sin  and  pesti- 
lenoe,  the  slightest  approach  to  the  character  of 
prosecutor.    He  referred  to  British  parliamen- 
taiy  law  to  show  that  the  Lords  could  not  join 
in  an  accusation,  because  they  were  to  try  it ; 


but  here  the  Senate  was  sole  accuser,  and  had 
nothing  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join ;  but  made  the  accusation  out  and  out,  and 
tried  it  themselves.  He  said  the  accusation 
was  a  double  one — for  a  high  crime  and  a  mis- 
demeanor— and  the  latter  a  more  flagrant  pro- 
ceeding than  the  former;  for  it  assumed  to 
know  for  what  cause  the  President  had  dis- 
missed his  late  Secretary,  and  undertook  to  try 
the  President  for  a  thing  which  was  not  triable 
or  impeachable. 

"From  the  foundation  of  the  government,  it 
had  been  settled  that  the  President's  right  to 
dismiss  his  secretaries  resulted  from  his  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
faithfully  executed.  Many  Presidents  had  d^s*- 
missed  secretaries,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Senate  had  ever  undertaken  to  found 
an  impeachment  upon  it,  or  had  assumed  to 
know  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  done. 

"Mr.  B.  sud  that  two  other  impeachments 
seemed  to  be  going  on,  at  the  same  time,  against 
two  other  officers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Treasurer ;  so  that  the  Senate  was  brim- 
ful of  criminal  business.  The  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  both  civil 
officers,  and  were  both  liable  to  impeachment 
for  misdemeanors  in  office ;  and  great  misdeniea- 
nors  were  charged  upon  thenL  They  were,  in 
fact,  upon  trial,  without  the  formality  of  a  reso- 
lution ;  and,  if  nereafter  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  if  they  believed 
what  they  heard,  would  be  ready  to  pronounce 
judgment  and  remove  them  from  office,  without 
delay  or  further  examination. 

"Mr.  B.  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  upon  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  which  was  going  on  before  him,  and 
the  great  chan^  which  lui^  taken  place  since 
he  had  served  m  the  Senate.  He  commended 
the  peculiar  delicacy  and  decorum  of  the  Vice- 
President  himself,  who,  in  six  years'  service,  in 
high  party  times,  and  in  a  decided  opposition, 
never  uttered  a  word,  either  in  open  or  secret 
session,  which  could  nave  wounded  the  feelings 
of  a  political  adversary,  if  he  had  been  present 
and  heard  it.  He  extolled  the  decorum  of  the 
opposition. to  President  Adams'  administration. 
If  there  was  one  brilliant  exception,  the  error  was 
redeemed  by  classic  wit,  and  the  heroic  readiness 
with  which  a  noble  heart  bared  its  bosom  to  the 
bullets  of  those  who  felt  aggrieved.  Still  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Vice-President  Mr.  B. 
said  that  if  he  should  receive  some  hits  in  the 

Elace  where  he  sat,  without  the  right  to  reply, 
e  must  find  consolation  in  the  ca^  of  his  most 
illustrious  predecessor,  the  great  apostle  of  Ame- 
rican libertv  (Mr.  Jetl'erson),  who  often  told  his 
friends  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  cut 
at  when  presiding  over  the  Senate,  and  person- 
ally annoyed  by  the  inferior — no,  young  and 
inconsiderate — ^members  of  the  federal  party. 

"  Mr.  B.  returned  to  the  point  in  debate.  The 
President,  he  repeated,  was  on  trial  for  a  high 
crime^  in  seizing  the  public  treasure  in  violation 
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and  vindicated  their  own  conduct  in  ^ving  the 
information  which  the  President  requested — 
reasserted  the  truth  of  that  information ;  and 
gave  further  details  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  systematically  excluded  from  a 
participation  in  conducting  the  main  business 
of  the  bank,  and  even  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  done.    They  said : 

"Selected  by  the  President  and  Senate  as 

f^vernment  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
tates.  we  have  endeavored,  during  the  present 
year,  raithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
responsible  trust.  Appointed  without  solici- 
tation, deriving  from  the  office  no  emolument, 
we  have  been  guided  in  our  conduct  by  no  views 
but  a  determination  to  uphold,  so  far  as  was  in 
our  power,  those  principles  which  we  believe 
actuated  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  bank,  and  in  providing  by 
its  charter  that  they  should  be  represented  at 
the  board  of  directors.  We  have  regarded 
that  institution,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  profit 
to  individuals,  but  as  an  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, established  by  the  nation  for  its  own 
benent.  We  have  regarded  ourselves,  not  as 
mere  agents  of  those  whose  funds  have  been 
subscribed  towards  the  capital  of  the  bank,  but 
as  officers  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  "We  have  endeavored  to  govern  all  our 
conduct  as  faithful  representatives  of  them. 
We  have  been  deterred  from  this  by  no  pre- 
concerted system  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights, 
by  no  impeachment  of  our  motives,  by  no  false 
views  of  policy,  by  no  course  of  management 
which  might  be  supposed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  those  concerned  in  the  institution,  at 
the  danger  or  sacrifice  of  the  general  good. 
We  have  left  the  other  directors  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  may  think,  best  for  the. 
interests  of  those  by  whom  they  were  chosen. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  determined,  that 
where  any  differences  have  arisen,  involving  on 
the  one  hand  that  open  and  correct  course 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  community, 
and,  OB  the  other,  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  bank,  our  efforts  should  be 
steadily  directed  to  uphold  the  former,  our  re- 
monstrances against  the  latter  should  be  re- 
solute and  constant;  and,  when  they  proved 
unavailing,  our  appeal  should  be  made  to  those 
who  were  more  immediately  intrusted  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

"In  pursuing  this  course  we  have  been  met 
by  an  organized  system  of  opposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  Our  efforts  have  been 
thwarted,  our  motives  and  actions  have  been 
misrepresented,  our  rights  have  been  denied, 
and  the  limits  of  our  duties  have  been  gratu- 
itously pointed  out  to  us,  by  those  who  have 
sought  to  curtail  them  to  meet  their  own  policy, 
not  that  which  we  believe  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  offices  we  hold.    Asserting  that  injury 


has  been  done  to  them  by  the  late  measure  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  remorisg  t2» 
public  deposits,  an  elaborate  Btatement  has  bea 
prepared  and  widely  circulated;    and  taking 
that  as  their  basis,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the 
majority  to  present  a  memorial  tx>  the  SenaDf 
and  House  of  Representatives.     We  have  ugl 
and  do  not  interfere  in  the  controversy  whi>^ 
exists  between  the  majority  of  the  board  &»J 
the  executive  department  of  the  govemmec: : 
but  unjustly  assailed  as  we  have  been  in  tbe 
statement  to  which  we  have  referred,  wt  Tt- 
spectfuUy  claim  the  same  right  of  suhmitt^ 
our  conduct  to  the  same  tribunal,  and  askiz^ 
of  the  assembled  representatives  or  the  Aeot- 
can  people  that  impartial  hearing,  and  that  &ir 
protection,  which   all   their   officers  and  ni 
citizens  have  a  right  to  demand.     We  sIbI 
endeavor  to  present  the  view  we  have  takca«4' 
the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  as  wtl 
towards  the  institution  in  question  as  towards 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  Sutti, 
to  prove  that  from  the  moment  we  took  oe 
seats  among  the  directors  of  the  bank,  we  hxn 
been  the  objects  of  a  systematic  oppositi<t: 
our  rights  trampled  upon,  our  just   intcrie:- 
ence  prevented,  and  our  offices  rendered  utterij 
useless,  for  all  the  purposes  required  by  ti* 
charter ;  and  to  show  that  the  statements  V 
the  majority  of  the  board,  in  the  documoit  f 
which  we  refer,  convey  an  account  of  their  p- 
oeedings  and  conduct  altogether  illosory  ud 
incorrect." 

The  four  gentlemen  then  state  their  opinicss 
of  their  rights,  and  their  duties,  as  govenuoat 
directors — that  they  were  devised  as  instK- 
ments  for  the  attainment  of  public  objects— 
that  they  were  public  directors,  not  elected  by 
stockholders,  but  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate — that  their  diAies  were  not  mertlr 
to  represent  a  moneyed  interest  and  promGU 
the  largest  dividend  for  stockholders,  but  also 
to  guard  all  the  public  and  political  interest  d 
the  government  in  an  institution  so  lai^lr 
sharing  its  support  and  so  deeply  interested  ic 
its  safe  and  honorable  management  And  i^ 
support  of  this  opinion  of  their  duties  thej 
quoted  the  authority  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  foucdtr 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  Stotes ;  and  H^X 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Dallas,  founder  of  the  secant 
and  present  bank ;  showing  that  each  of  than, 
and  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  two  basks 
respectively,  considered  the  government  direc- 
tors as  public  officers,  bound  to  watch  over  the 
operations  of  the  bank,  to  oppose  all  malpnc* 
tices,  and  to  report  them  to  the  government 
whenever  they  occurred.  And  they  thus  quoted 
the  opinions  of  those  two  gentlemen : 
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"  In  the  celebrated  report  of  Alexander  Ha- 
milton, in  1790,  that  emment  statesman  and 
financier,  although  then  impressed  with  a  per- 
Biiasion  that  the  government  of  the  country 
might  well  leave  the  management  of  a  national 
\>aiik  to  '  the  keen,  steady,  and,  as  it  were,  mag- 
netic  sense  of  their  own  interest,'    existing 
among  the  private  stockholders,  yet  holds  the 
following  remarkable  and  pregnant  language : 
'If  the  paper  of  a  bank  is  permitted  to  insinu- 
ate itself  into  all  the  revenues  and  receipts  of  a 
country ;  if  it  is  even  to  be  tolerated  as  the 
substitute  for  gold  and  silver,  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  business ;  it  becomes,  in  either  view, 
a  national  concern  of  the  fii-st  magnitude.    As 
such,  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  require 
that  the  government  should  possess  the  means 
of  ascertaining,  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  that  so 
delicate  a  trust  is  executed  with  fidelity  and 
care.     A  right  of  this  nature  is  not  only  desir- 
able, as  it  respects  the  government,  but  it  ought 
to  be  equally  so  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
institution,  as  an  additional  title  to  public  and 
private  confidence,  and  as  a  thing  which  can 
only  be  formidable  to  practices  that   imply 
mismanagement.' 

<<In  the  letter  addressed  by  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  the  author  of  the  existing  bank,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  national  cur- 
rency, in  1815,  the  sentiments  of  that  truly 
distinguished  and  patriotic  statesman  are  ex- 
plicitly conveyed ,  upon  this  very  point.    *  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,'  he  remarks^ '  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  the  im- 
portant oflices  of  the  State,  is  a  proper  depart- 
ment to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  in 
relation  to  a  national  trust  of  incalculable  mag- 
nitude.   The  national  bank  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded simply  as  a  commercial  bank.    It  will 
not  operate  on  the  funds  of  the  stockholders 
alone,  but  much  more  on  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tion.   Its  conduct,  good  or  bad,  will  not  afiect 
the  corporate  credit  and  resources  alone,  but 
much  more  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  go- 
vernment.   In  fine,  it  is  not  an  institution  cre- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  profit 
alone,  but  much  more  for  the  purposes  of  na^- 
tionai  policy,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  public  interests 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  guarde(^  and  the  guards 
proposed  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  institution.    The  right  to 
inspect  the  general  accoimts  of  the  bank,  may 
be  employed  to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-admin- 
istration^  but  an  interior  agency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  will  best  serve  to  prevent 
them.'    This  last  sentence,  extracted  from  the 
able  document  of  Secretary  Dallas,  developes 
at  a  glance  what  had  been  the  experience  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  that  immediately  preceding  the 
formation  of  tihe  present  bank.    Hamilton  con< 


celved  that  'a  right  to  inspect  the  general  ao* 
counts  of  the  bank,'  would  enable  government 
'to  detect  the  evils  of  a  mal-administration^' 
and  their  detection  he  thought  sufficient.  He 
was  mistaken:  at  least  so  thought  Congress 
and  their  constituents,  in  1815.  Hence  the  in- 
flexible spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  bank,  in  establishing  'an  interior 
agency  in  the  direction  of  its  a&ira,'  by  the 
appointment  of  public  officers,  through  whom 
the  evils  of  a  mal-administration  might  be  care- 
fully watched  and  prevented." 

The  four  gentlemen  also  showed,  in  their  me- 
morial, that  when  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the 
present  bank  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the 
clause  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  go- 
vernment directors ;  and  that  that  motion  was 
resisted,  and  successfully,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  secure  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  that 
they  were  not  mere  bank  directors,  but  govern- 
ment officers,  bound  to  watch  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the.  government,  and  to  secure 
a  safe  and  honest  management  of  an  institution 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  United  States — was 
created  by  it — and  in  which  the  United  States 
had  so  much  at  stake  in  its  stock,  in  its  depo- 
sits, in  its  circulation,  and  in  the  safety  of  the 
community  which  put  their  faith  in  it.  Having 
vindicated  the  official  quality  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  shown  their  duty  as  well  as  their 
right  to  inform  the  government  of  all  mal-prao- 
tices,'  they  entered  upon  an  examination  of  the 
information  actually  given,  showing  the  truth 
of  all  that  was  communicated,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  susceptible  of  proo^  by  the  inspection  of 
the  books  of  the  institution,  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  its  directors  and  clerks. 

''  We  confidently  assert  that  there  is  in  it  no 
statement  or  charge  that  can  be  invalidated; 
that  every  one  is  substantiated  by  the  books 
and  records  of  the  bank ;  that  no  real  error  has 
been  pointed  out  in  this  elaborate  attack  upon 
us  by  the  majority.  It  is  by  suppressing  facta 
well  known  to  them,  by  misrepresenting  what 
we  say,  by  drawing  unjust  and  unfair  inferences 
from  particular  sentences,  by  selecting  insulated 
phrases,  and  bv  exhibiting  partial  statements ; 
by  making  unfounded  insinuations,  and  by  un- 
worthily impeaching  our  motives,  that  they  en- 
deavor to  controvert  that  which  they  are  un- 
able to  refhte.  When  the  expense  account  shall 
be  truly  and  fully  exhibited  to  any  tribimal,  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  charges  we  have 
stated  do  not  exist ;  when  the  minytes  of  the 
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have  been  paid  up.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  directors  of  the  said  corporation  to  establish 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit  wheresoever  they 
shall  think  fit,  within  the  United  States  or  the 
territories  thereof  to  such  persons,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  not 
being  contrary  to  law.  or  the  constitution  of  the 
bonk.  Or,  instead  or  establishing  such  offices, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  said 
corporation,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  any 
other  bank  or  banks,  to  be  first  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  any  place  or  places 
that  they  may  deem  safe  and  proper,  to  manage 
and  transact  the  business  proposed  as  aforesaid, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount,  to  be 
managed  and  transacted  by  such  officers,  under 
such  agreements,  and  subject  to  such  r^ula- 
tions,  as  they  shall  deem  just  and  proper. 

"  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  remark  upon  this  article, 
that  it  placed  the  establishment  of  but  one  branch 
in  the  reach  or  power  of  Congress,  and  that  one 
was  in  the  District  of  Columbia— in  a  district  of 
ten  miles  square — Cleaving  the  vast  extent  of 
twenty-four  States,  and  three  Territories,  to  ob- 
tain branches  for  themselves  upon  contingencies 
not  dependent  upon  the  will  or  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  or  requiring  her  necessities,  or  even  her 
convenience,  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A 
law  of  Congress  could  obtain  a  branch  in  this 
district ;  but  with  respect  to  every  State,  the 
establishment  of  the  branch  depended,  first,  upon 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  bank  i  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  double  contingency  of  a  sub- 
scription, and  a  legislative  act,  within  the  State. 
If  then,  the  mother  bank  does  not  think  fit,  for 
its  own  advantage,  to  establish  a  branch ;  or,  if 
the  people  of  a  State  do  not  acquire  2.000  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  the  legislature, 
therefore,  demand  it,  no  branch  will  be  estab- 
Ushed  in  any  State,  or  any  Territory  of  the 
Union.  Congress  can  only  require  a  branch,  in 
any  State,  after  two  contingencies  have  happened 
in  the  State ;  neither  of  them  having  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  necessities,  or  even  conve- 
nience, of  the  federal  government. 

"Here,  then,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  the  Treasury 
established  for  the  United  States !  A  Treasury 
which  is  to  have  an  existence  but  at  the  will  of 
the  bank,  or  the  will  of  a  State  legislature,  and 
a  few  of  its  citizens,  enough  to  own  2,000  shares 
of  stock  worth  $100  a  share!  A  Treasury 
which  Congress  h^  no  hand  in  establishing,  and 
cannot  preserve  after  it  is  established ;  for  the 
mother  bank,  after  establishing  her  branches, 
may  shut  them  up,  or  withdraw  thcuL  Such  a 
thing  has  already  happened.  Branches  in  the 
West  have  been,  some  shut  up,  some  withdrawn ; 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  Treasury  was  broken  up, 
accordmg  to  the  new-&ngled  conception  of  a  na- 
tional Treasury.  No !  said  Mr.  B..  the  Federal 
bank  is  no  more  the  Treasury  or  the  United 
States  than  the  State  banks  are.  One  is  just  as 
much  the  Treasury  as  the  other ;  and  made  so 
by  this  very  14th  fundamental  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  bank.    Look  at  it  1    Look  at 


the  alternative !    Where  branches  are  not  e^ 
tablished,  the  State  banks  are  to  be  employed  I 
^  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  to  s&kci 
the  State  bank ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastsry 
is  to  approve  the  selection ;  and  If  he  does  ^<'^ 
the  State  bank  so  selected,  and  so  approTed 
becomes  the  keeper  of  the  public  moneys ;  :: 
becomes  the  depository  of  the  public  znoiiej« ; 
it  transfers  them;  it  pays  them   out;  it  does 
every  thing  except  make  discounts  for  tbe  m> 
ther  bank  and  issue  notes ;.  it  does  eTcijihbs 
which  the  federal  government  wants  done ;  asd 
that  is  nothing  but  what  ft  bank  of  deposit  ci3 
do.    The  government  makes  no  choice  betwd-r 
State  baz£s  and  branch  banks.     Thej  are  &n 
one  to  her.    They  stand  equal  in  her  eyes ;  tbej 
stand  equal  in  the  charter  of  the  bank  itself;  sad 
the  horror  that  has  now  broken  out  against  ck 
State  banks  is  a  thing  of  recent  conceplJon— i 
very  modem  impulsion ;  which  is  rebuked  iad 
condemned  by  the  very  authori^  to  whicfc  it 
traces  its  source.    Mr.'B.  siud,  the  State  Uaks 
were  just  as  much  made  the  federal  treasurr  ^ 
the  bank  charter,  as  the  United  States  BaM 
itself  was :  and  that  was  suflSdent  to  annibOste 
the  argument  which  now  sets  up  the  fedenl 
bank  for  the  federa]  treasury.    But  the  £ut  ns. 
that  neither  was  made  the  Treasury ;  md  n 
would  be  absurd  to  entertain  such  an  idsL  kr 
an  instant ;  for  the  federal  bank  may  surreudg 
her  charter,  and  cease  to  exist — ^it  can  do  so  it 
any  moment  it  pleases — ^the  State  banks  wmj 
expire  upon  their  limitation;  they  may  so^ 
render ;  fiiey  may  be  dissolved  in  many  wiji 
and  so  cease  to  exist ;  and  then  there  would  W 
no  Treasury !    What  an  idea,  that  the  existei^ 
of  the  Treasury  of  this  great  repubfac  is  lo  o- 
pend.  not  upon  itself  but  upon  corpanikas 
whicn  may  cease  to  exist^  on  any  day,  by  the? 
own  will,  or  their  own  crunes." 

The  debates  on  this  subject  brought  cot  ik 
conclusion  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
had  a  legal,  not  a  material  existence — that  tiie 
Treasurer  having  no  buildings,  and  keqMSfs.  o 
hold  the  public  moneys,  resorted  (when  tbe 
treasury  department  was  first  established),  v> 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  leaving  the  moKT 
in  their  hands  until  drawn  out  for  the  pabiif 
service — which  was  never  long,  as  the  revesoe^ 
were  then  barely  adequate  to  meet  the  diilr 
expenses  of  the  government ;  afterwards  to  t^ 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States— then  to  kd 
banks ;  agun  to  the  second  bank ;  and  ^lor 
f^in  to  local  banks.  In  all  these  cases  tbe 
keepers  of  the  public  moneys  were  nothing  but 
keepers,  being  the  mere  agents  of  the  Secretair 
of  the  treasury  in  holding  the  moneys  which  be 
had  no  means  of  holding  himself.  From  thea 
discussions  came  the  tnxa  of  ideas  whidi  led  to 
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tiie  eBtabUshment  of  the  independent  treasory 
— that  is  to  say,  to  the  creation  of  officers,  and 
the  erection  of  huildings,  to  hold  the  public 
moneys. 


CHAPTER    CI. 

CONDEMNATION  OP  PRESIDENT  JACKSON— MB. 
CALHOmrS  SPEECH— EXTBACTB. 

It  was  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  coalition  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  which  they 
came  together — a  conjunction  of  the  two  political 
poles — on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  laid  it 
away  for  a  term  to  include  two  presidential 
elections — that  the  effect  would  be  (even  if  it 
was  not  the  design),  to  bring  them  together  upon 
all  other  subjects  against  General  Jackson.  This 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.    Early  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution, 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  floor  in  its  support ;  and 
did  Mr.  Clay  the  honor  to  adopt  his  leading 
ideas  of  a  revolution,  and  of  a  robbery  of  the 
treasury.    He  not  only  agreed  that  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  reyolution,  but  also  asserted,  by 
way  of  consolation  to  those  who  loved  it,  that 
revolutions  never  go  backwards— an  aphorism 
destined,  in  this  case,  to  be  deceived  by  the  event 
In  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  this  aid  from  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends,  Mr.  Clay  had  com- 
placently intimated  the  expectation  of  this  aid 
in  his  opening  speech ;  and  in  that  intimation 
there  was  no  mistake.    Mr.  Calhoun  responded 
to  it  thus : 

"  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  an- 
ticipates with  confidence  that  the  small  party, 
who  were  denounced  at  the  last  session  as  trai- 
tors and  disimionists,  will  be  found,  on  this 
trying  occasion^  standing  in  the  front  rank,  and 
manfully  resistmgthe  advance  of  despotic  power. 
I  (said  Mr.  C.)  heard  the  anticipation  with  plea- 
sure, not  on  account  of  the  compliment  which  it 
implied,  but  the  evidence  which  it  affords  that 
the  cloud  which  has  been  so  industriously  thrown 
over  the  character  and  motive  of  that  small  but 
patriotic  party  begins  to  be  dissipated.  The  Se- 
nator hazarded  nothing  in  the  prediction.  That 
party  is  the  determined,  the  fixed,  and  sworn 
enemy  to  usurpation,  come  from  what  quarter 
andmider  what  form  it  may — whether  from  the 
executive  upon  the  other  departments  of  this 
goyemment,  or  from  this  government  on  the 
sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  States.  The  reso- 
lution and  fortitude  with  which  it  maintained  its 


position  at  the  last  sessioiL  under  so  many  diffi« 
culties  and  dangers,  in  defence  of  the  States 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, famished  evidence  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  that  party,  in  the  present  momentous 
struggle,  would  be  found  arrayed  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  Conppress  agunst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  President.  And  let  me  tell  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (said  Mr.  C.)  that,  if 
the  present  struff^le  against  executive  usurpa- 
tion be  snocesBfrtLit  will  be  owing  to  the  success 
with  which  we,  tne  nuUifiers — I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  word — maintained  the  rights  of  the  States 
against  tiie  encroaclmient  of  the  general  govern- 
ment at  the  last  session." 

This  assuranoe  of  wd  was  no  sooner  given 
than  complied  with.  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  all  his 
friends  came  immediately  to  the  support  of  the 
resolution,  and  even  exceeded  their  author  in 
their  aseal  against  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary. Notwithstanding  the  private  grief  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  against  General  Jackson  in 
the  affair  of  the  ''correspondence"  and  the 
"exposition" — ^the  contents  of  which  latter 
were  well  known  though  not  published — and 
notwithstanding  every  person  was  obliged  to 
remember  that  grief  while  Mr.  Calhoim  was 
assailing  the  General,  and  alleging  patriotism 
for  the  motive,,  and  therefore  expected  that  it 
should  have  imposed  a  reserve  upon  him ;  yet, 
on  the  contrary  he  was  most  personally  bitter, 
and  used  language  which  would  be  incredible, 
if  not  found,  as  it  is,  in.  his  revised  reports  of 
his  speeches.  Thus,  in  enforcing  Mr.  -Clay's 
idea  of  a  robbery  of  the  treasury  after  the  man- 
ner of  Julius  Csesar,  he  said : 

'^  The  senator  from  Kentucky,  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  his  argument,  read  a  striking 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  in- 
structive writers  in  any  language  [Plutarch], 
the  description  of  Csosar  forcing  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth. We  are  at  the  same  stage  of  our  poli- 
tical revolution,  and  the  analogy  between  the 
two  cases  is  complete,  varied  only  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  actors  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  That  was  a  case  of  an  intrepid  and  bold 
warrior,  as  an  open  plunderer,  seizing  forcibly 
the  treasury  of  tiie  country,  which,  in  that  re- 
public, as  well  as  ours,  was  confined  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  actors  in  our  case  are  of  a  (Afferent 
character— artful,  cunning,  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians, and  not  fearless  warriors.  They  have 
entered  the  treasury,  not  sword  in  hand,  as  pub- 
lic plunderers,  but^  with  the  false  keys  of  soph- 
istry, as  pilferers,  imder  the  silence  of  midnight. 
The  motive  and  the  object  are  the  same,  vaned 
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board  shall  be  laid  open,  if  it  shall  be  found  the 
resolutions  we  have  quoted  are  not  recorded ; 
we  shall  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  guUtj 
of  injustice  and  of  error,  but  not  till  then. 

^' We  have  thus  endeayored  to  present  to  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  view  of  the  course  which,  for  nearly  a 
year,  the  maiority  in  a  large  moneyed  institu- 
tion, established  by  them  for  their  benefit,  haye 
thought  proper  to  pursue  towards  those  who 
haye  been  placed  there,  to  guard  their  interests 
and  to  watch  and  control  their  conduct  We 
haye  briefly  stated  the  systematic  series  of  ac-' 
tions  by  which  they  have  endeavored  to  deprive 
them  of  every  right  that  was  conferred  on  them 
by  the  charter,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  a 
secret,  irresponsible,  and  unlimited  power.  We 
have  shown  that,  in  endeavoring  to  vindicate  or 
to  save  themselves,  they  have  resorted  to  accu- 
sations agunst  us,  wMch  they  are  unable  to 
sustain,  and  left  imanswered  charges  which, 
were  thoy  not  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  repel. 
We  have  been  urged  to  this  from  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  lists  with  an  adversary  sustained 
by  all  the  resources  which  boundless  wealth 
affords.  We  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  na- 
ture and  manner  of  the  attack  made  upon  us, 
in  the  document  on  which  the  intended  memo- 
rial to  Congress  is  founded." 

But  all  their  representations  were  in  vain. 
Their  nominations  were  immediately  rejected,  a 
second  time,  and  the  seal  of  secrecy  preserved 
inviolate  upon  the  reasons  of  the  rejection. 
The  "proceedings  "  of  the  Senate  were  allowed 
to  be  published ;  that  is  to  say,  the  acts  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  body,  such  as  its  motions,  votes, 
reports,  &c,,  but  nothing  of  what  was  said 
pending  the  nominations.  A  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wright  to  authorize  the  publication  of 
the  debates,  which  was  voted  down;  and  so 
differently  from  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  case,  the  debates  on 
the  nomination  were  published;  the  reasons 
for  the  rejection  were  shown ;  and  the  public 
were  enabled  to  judge  of  their  validity.  In  this 
case  no  publication  of  debates  was  allowed ;  the 
report  presented  by  Mr.  Tyler  gave  no  hint  of 
the  reasons  for  the  rejection ;  and  the  act  re- 
mained where  that  report  put  it — on  the  abso- 
lute right  to  reject,  without  the  exhibition  of 
any  reason. 

And  thus  the  nomination  of  the  government 
directors  was  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  not  for  the  declared,  but  for  the  known 
reason  of  reporting  the  misconduct  of  the  bank 


to  the  President,  and  espedally  as  it  i^ 
to  the  appointment  and  the  oondnctof  t^a* 
change  conunittee.     A  few  years  t^ir^'M 
a  committee  of  the   stockholders,  oiled  k\ 
<<  Committee  of  Investigation,"  made  i  :^| 
upon  the  conduct  and  condition  of  thehi±ii| 
which  this  exchange  committee  is  tlios  fp^i 
of:  "The  mode  in  which  the  committft  i* 
change  transacted  their  business,  Ebov;^ 
there  really  existed  no  check  whateTf  ^ 
the  officers,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  ^ 
were  almost  entirely  at  their  disposition.  1^ 
committee  met  daily,  and  were  attended  bji 
cashier,  and  at  times,  by  the  president  "^ 
exercised  the  power  of  making  the  to  ex 
settlements,  to  full  as  great  an  extent  s^  - 
board  itself.    They  kept  no  minutes  tf- 
proceedings — ^no  book  in  which  the  loins  =*^ 
and  business  done,  were  entered;  ^'^ 
decisions  and  directions  were  given  Teria-! 
the  officers,  to  be  by  them  carried  im '  ^ 
ecution.     The  established  course  of  bos?* 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  first  teller*  ? 
on  presentation  at  the   counter,  all  cae^ 
notes,  or  due  bills  having  indorsed  the  ^^^^ 
or  the  initials,  of  one  of  the  caBhlert.t!<s 
place  these  as  vouchers  in  his  drawer,  i^-- 
much  cash,  where  they  remained,  witiJ.  • 
before  the  regular  periodical  courting  i'- 
cash  by  the  standing  committee  of  tk  _ 
on  the  state  of  the  bank.    These  Toccb^ 
were  then  taken  out,  and  entered  as  'biu " 
ceivable,'  in  a  small  memorandum-book.  ' 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  clerks.   These  ^' 
were  not  discounted,  but  bore  interest  kdi^ 
nually,  and  were  secured  by  a  pledge  of  ?  -*• 
or  some  other  kind  of  property.    It  is  e^'  •'^ 
ly  impossible  under  such  circumstances,  i 
certain  or  be  assured,  in  regard  to  anj  ^. 
lar  loan  or  settlement,  that  it  was  a^^^  ^^ 
by  a  nwyority  of  the  exchange  co°^^^|^jt, 
can  be  sud,  however,  with  entire  ^^^'^ 
that  the   very  large   business  transact 


thefrf^" 


very 
this  way  does  not  appear  upon  . 

the  discount  books— waa  never  80^"^^"^^; 
the  examination  of  the  members  of  tne  ^ 
at  its  regular  meetings,  nor  is  any  ^  ^  ^^ 
tered  on  the  minutes  as  having  he^  ^^ 
to  that  body  for  their  information  or  m 
bation." 
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lite  their  forces  against  the  ''encroachments 
id  corruptions  of  the  Executive"  that  the  tariff 
OS  then  laid  away ;  and  although  the  removal  of 
e  deposits  was  not  then  foreseen,  as  the  first 
Ksasion  for  this  conjunction,  yet  there  could 
ive  been  no  failure  of  finding  occasions  enough 
r  the  same  purpose  when  the  will  was  so 
;rong — as  subsequent  events  so  fully  proved, 
reneral  Jackson  could  do  but  little  during  the 
imainder  of  his  Presidency  which  was  not 
»und  to  be  ''  unconstitutional,  illegal,  corrupt, 
surping,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
eople ; "  and  as  such,  subject  to  the  combined 
;tack  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  and  their 
(spective  friends.  All  this  was  as  good  as 
>ld,  and  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction  at  the 
resight  of  it,  in  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Gal- 
oun's  speech: 

''Now,  I  put  the  solemn  question  to  all  who 
ear  me :  if  the  tariff  had  not  then  been  adjust- 
i — if  it  was  now  an  open  question — what  hope 
r  successful  resistance  against  the  usurpations 
r  the  Executive,  on  the  part  of  this  or  any 
iher  branch  of  the  government,  could  be  enters 
lined  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  the  re- 
lit of  accident— of  an  unforeseen  contingency. 
;  was  clearly  perceived,  and  openly  stated,  that 
3  successful  resistance  could  be  made  to  the 
)rruption  and  encroachments  of  the  Executive, 
hile  the  tariff  question  remained  open,  while  it 
'paratcd  the  North  from  the  South,  and  wasted 
le  energy  of  the  honest  and  patriotic  portions 
?  the  community  against  each  other,  the  joint 
Tort  of  which  is  in(£spensablv  necessary  to  ex- 
el  those  from  authority  who  are  converting 
le  entire  powers  of  government  into  a  corrupt 
lectioneermg  machine ;  and  that,  without  sepa- 
ite  State  interposition,  the  adjustment  was  im- 
ossible.  The  truth  of  this  position  rests  not 
pon  the  accidental  state  of^  things,  but  on  a 
rofound  principle  growing  out  of  the  nature  of 
Dvemment,  and  party  struggles  in  a  free  State, 
[istory  and  reflection  teach  us,  that  when  great 
iterests  come  into  conflict,  and  the  passions  and 
le  prejudices  of  men  are  aroused,  such  strug- 
les  can  never  be  composed  by  the  influence  of 
ly  individuals,  however  great ;  and  if  there  be 
3t  somewhere  in  the  system  some  high  consti- 
itional  power  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  com- 
3l  the  parties  to  adjust  the  difference,  they  go 
a  till  the  State  fiills  bv  corruption  or  violence. 

"  I  will  (said  Mr.  C.J  venture  to  add  to  these 
jmarks  another,  in  connection  with  the  point 
uder  consideration,  not  less  true.  We  are  not 
aly  indebted  to  the  cause  which  I  fcave  stated 
»r  our  present  strength  in  this  body  against 
le  present  usurpation  of  the  Executive,  but  if 
le  adjustment  of  the  tariff  had  stood  alone,  as 

ought  to  have  done,  without  the  odious  bill 
'hi<£  accompanied  it — if  those  who  led  in  the 


compromise  had  joined  the  State-rights  party 
in  their  resistance  to  that  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure, and  thrown  the  responsibility  on  its  real 
autnors,  the  administration,  their  party  would 
have  been  so  prostrated  throughout  the  entire 
South,  and  their  power,  in  consequence,  so  re- 
duced, that  they  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt 
the  present  measure ;  or,  if  they  had,  they 
would  have  been  broken  and  defeated." 

Mr.  Calhoun  took  high  ground  of  contempt 
and  scorn  against  the  Secretaiy's  reasons  for 
removing  the  deposits,  so  far  as  founded  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  bank  directors— declaring 
that  he  would  not  condescend  to  notice  them — 
repulsing  them  as  intrusive — and  shutting  his 
eyes  upon  these  accusations,  although  heinous 
in  their  nature,  then  fully  proved;  and  since 
discovered  to  be  far  more  criminal  than  then 
suspected,  and  such  as  to  subject  their  authors. 
a  few  years  afterwards,  to  indictments  in  the 
Court  of  Qeneral  Sessions,  for  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  for  a  "conspiracy  to  cheat  and 
defraud  the  stockholders ;" — indictments  on 
which  they  were  saved  firom  jury  trials  by  be- 
ing ^habeas  corpus^d^^  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  arrested 
them  on  bench  warrants.  Mr.  Calhoun  thus 
repulsed  all  notice  of  these  accusations : 

''The  Secretary  has  brought  forward  many 
and  grievous  charges  against  the  bank.  I  will 
not  condescend  to  notice  them.  It  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  Secretary,  and  not  that  of  the  bank, 
which  is  immediately  under  examination ;  ana 
he  has  no  right  to  drag  the  conduct  of  the  bank 
into  the  issue,  beyond  its  operations  in  regard 
to  the  deposits.  To  that  extent  I  am  prepared 
to  examine  his  allegations  against  it;  but  be- 
yond that  he  has  no  right — ^no,  not  tlie  least — 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  bank ;  and  I,  for 
one,  will  not,  by  noticing  his  charges  beyond 
that  point,  sanction  his  authority  to  call  its  con- 
duct in  question.  But  let  the  point  in  issue 
be  determined,  and  I,  as  far  as  my  voice  ex- 
tends, will  give  to  those  who  desire  it  the  means 
of  the  freest  and  most  unlimited  inquiry  into  its 
conduct" 

But)  while  supporting  Mr.  Clay  generally  in 
his  movement  against  the  President,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn disagreed  with  him  in  the  essential  aver- 
ment in  his  resolve,  that  his  removal  of  Mr. 
Duane  because  he  would  not,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Taney  because  he  would,  remove 
them  was  a  usurpation  of  power.  Mr.  Calhoun 
held  it  to  be  only  an  "  abuse ;"  and  upon  that 
point  he  procured  a  modification  of  his  resolve 
from  Mr.  Clay,  nothwithstanding  the  earnest- 
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ness  of  his  speech  on  the  chaige  of  lurarpatioiL 
And  he  thus  stated  his  ohjection : 

"But,  while  I  thus  severely  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  in  removing  the  former 
Secretary  and  appointing  the  present  I  must 
say,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  case  of  the  abase, 
and  not  of  the  usurpation  of  power.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  President  has,  under  the  consti- 
tution, the  right  of  removal  from  office ;  nor  can 
I  doubt  that  the  power  of  removal,  wherever  it 
exists,  does,  from  necessity,  involve  the  power 
of  general  supervision ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  it 
might  be  constitutionally  exerdsed  in  reference 
to  the  deposits.  Reverse  the  present  case;  sup- 
pose the  late  Secretary,  instead  of  being  against, 
had  been  in  &vor  of  the  removal ;  and  that  the 
President,  instead  of  being  for,  had  been  against 
it)  deeming  the  removal  not  only  inexp^ent, 
but,  under  circumstances  illegal;  would  any 
man  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
had  a  right  to  remove  his  Secretary,  if  it  were 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  his  indispen- 
sable duty  to  have  removed  him  ?  and,  had  he 
not,  would  not  he  havo  been  universally  and 
justly  held  responsible  ?" 

In  all  the  vituperation  of  the  Secretary,  as 
being  the  servile  instrument  of  the  President's 
will,  the  members  who  indulged  in  that  species 
of  attack  were  acting  against  public  and  record- 
ed testimony.  Mr.  Taney  was  complying  with 
his  own  sense  of  public  duty  when  he  ordered 
the  removal.  He  had  been  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  when  the  deposit-removal 
question  arose,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  that 
question  had  been  in  favor  of  the  removal ;  so 
that  his  conduct  was  the  result  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience ;  and  the  only  interference 
of  the  President  was  to  place  him  in  a  situation 
where  he  would  carry  out  his  convictions  of 
duty.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  this  speech,  absolved 
himself  from  all  connection  with  the  bank,  or 
dependence  upon  it,  or  &vors  from  it.  Though 
its  chief  author,  he  would  have  none  of  its  ac- 
commodations :  and  said : 

"I  am  no  partisan  of  the  bank ;  I  am  con- 
nected with  it  m  no  way,  by  moneyed  or  politi- 
cal ties.  I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  the  bank 
owes  as  much  to  me  as  to  any  other  individual 
in  the  country ;  and  I  might  even  add  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  efforts,  it  would  not  have 
been  chartered.  Standing  in  this  relation  to 
the  institution,  a  high  sense  of  delicacy,  a  re^d 
to  independence  and  character,  has  restramed 
me  from  any  connection  with  the  institution 
whatever,  except  some  trifling  accommodations, 
1  the  way  of  ordinaiy  business,  which  were 


not  of  the  slightest  importance  either  to  the 
bank  or  myself" 

Certainly  there  was  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  make  this  disclaimer.  His  character 
for  pecuniary  integrity  placed  him  above  the 
suspicion  of  a  venal  motive.  His  errors  came 
from  a  different  source— -from  the  on&  that  C»- 
sar  thought  excusable  when  empire  was  to  be 
attained.  Mr.  Clay  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  disclaim  any  present  connection  with,  or  past 
favors  ftt>m  the  bank ;  and, 

"Begged  permission  to  trespass  a  few  mo- 
ments longer  on  the  Senate,  to  make  a  state- 
ment concerning  himself  personallv.  He  had 
heard  that  one  high  in  office  had  allowed  him- 
self to  assert  that  a  dishonorable  connection 
had  subsisted  between  him  (Mr.  C),  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  When  the  present 
charter  was  granted,  he  voted  fbr  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing done  BO,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  subscribe,  and  he  did  not  subscribe,  for  a  sin- 
gle share  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  although  he 
confidently  anticipated  a  great  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  stock.  A  few  years  afterwards,  during 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  «fones,  is  was  thought,  by 
some  of  his  mends  at  Philadelphia^  expedient  to 
make  him  (Mr.  C),  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States ;  and  he  was  made  a  director 
without  any  consultation  with  him.  For  that 
purpose  five  shares  were  purchased  for  him,  by 
a  friend,  for  which  he  (Mr.  C),  afterwards  paid. 
When  he  ceased  to  be  a  director,  a  short  time 
subsequently,  he  disposed  of  those  shares.  He 
does  not  now  own,  and  has  not  for  many  years 
been  the  proprietor  of,  a  single  share. 

"  When  Mr.  Cheves  was  appointed  president 
of  the  bank,  its  affurs  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  were  in  great  disorder ;  and  his  (Mr. 
C.'s),  professional  services  were  engaged  during 
several  years  for  the  bank  in  those  States.  He 
brought  a  vast  number  of  suits,  and  transacted 
a  great  amount  of  professional  business  for  the 
bulk.  Among  other  suits  was  that  for  the  re- 
coverr  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
seized  under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  Ohio, 
which  he  carried  through  the  inferior  and  su- 
preme courts.  He  was  paid  by  the  bank  the 
usual  compensation  for  these  services,  and  no 
more.  And  he  ventured  to  assert  that  no  pro- 
fessional fees  were  ever  more  honestly  and  fair- 
ly earned.  He  had  not,  however,  been  the 
counsel  for  the  bank  for  upwards  of  eight  years 
past  He  does  not  owe  the  bank,  or  any  one 
of  its  branches,  a  solitary  cent.  About  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a 
highly  estimable  (now  deceased),  friend,  a  large 
amount  of  debt  had  been,  as  his  mdorser,  thrown 
upon  him  (Mr.  C),  and  it  was  principally  doe 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  (Mr  O.) 
established  for  himself  a  rigid  economy,  a  sink- 
ing fund,  and  worked  hard,  and  pud  off  the  debt 
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long  since,  without  reoeiying  from  the  bank  the 
slightest  favor.  Whilst  others  around  him 
were  discharging  their  debts  in  property,  at 
h^h  valuations,  he  periodically  renewed  his 
note,  pajing  the  discount,  until  it  was  wholly 
extinguished." 

But  it  was  not  every  member  who  could  thus 
absolve  himself  from  bank  connection,  favor,  or 
dependence.  .  The  list  of  congressional  bor- 
rowers, or  retainers,  was  large — ^not  less  than 
fifty  of  the  former  at  a  time,  and  a  score  of  the 
latter ;  and  even  after  the  &ilure  of  the  bank 
and  the  assignment  of  its  effects,  and  after  all 
possible  liquidations  had  been  effected  by  tak- 
ing property  at  ^'high  valuation,"  allowing 
largely  for  '*  professional  services,"  and  liberal 
resorts  to  the  "profit  and  loss"  account,  there 
remained  many  to  be  sued  by  the  assignees  to 
whom  their  notes  were  passed;  and  some  of 
such  early  date  as  to  bd  met  by  a  plea  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  the  stale  de- 
mand. Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  with  a  "lift  to 
the  panic"  in  a  reference  to  the  "fearful  crisis" 
in  which  we  were  involved— the  dangers  ahead 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country — ^the  perils  of  our 
institutions — and  a  hint  at  his  permanent  reme- 
dy— his  panacea  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  body 
politic — dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  ended 
thus: 

"  We  have  (said  Mr.  C),  arrived  at  a  fearful 
crisis ;  things  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are. 
It  behooves  all  who  love  their  country,  who 
have  affection  for  their  offspring,  or  who  have 
any  stake  in  our  institutions,  to  pause  and  re- 
flect Confidence  is  daily  withdrawing  fh)m 
the  general  government.  Alienation  is  hourly 
goin^  on.  These  will  necessarily  create  a  state 
of  things  inimical  to  the  existence  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and.  if  not  speedily  arrested,  convul- 
sions must  rollow,  and  then  comes  dissolution 
or  despotism ;  when  a  thick  cloud  will  be 
thrown  over  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  future 
prospects  of  our  country." 


CHAPTER    CII. 

PUBLIC  DISTRESS. 

Fkom  the  moment  of  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its, it  was  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  to  force  their  return,  and 
with  it  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  by  operating  on 


the  business  of  the  country  and  the  alarms  of 
the  people.  For  this  purpose,  loons  and  accom- 
modations were  to  cease  at  the  mother  bank 
and  all  its  branches,  and  in  all  the  local  banks 
over  which  the  national  bank  had  control ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  discounts  were  stopped, 
curtailments  were  made ;  and  all  business  men 
called  on^r  the  payment  of  all  they  owed,  at 
the  same  time  that  all  the  usual  sources  of  sup- 
ply were  stopped.  This  pressure  was  made  to 
fidl  upon  the  business  conmiunity,  especially 
upon  large  establishments  employing  a  great 
many  operatives ;  so  as  to  throw  as  many  labor- 
ing people  as  possible  out  of  employment.  At 
the  same  time,  politicians  engaged  in  making 
panic,  had  what  amounts  they  pleased,  an  in- 
stance of  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  a  single  one  of 
these  agitators,  being  detected;  and  a  loan  of 
$1,100,000  to  a  broker,  employed  in  making  dis- 
tress, and  in  relieving  it  in  favored  cases  at  a 
usury  of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  per  month. 
In  this  manner,  the  business  community  was 
oppressed,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  at  the 
same  time:  the  organization  of  the  national 
bank,  with  branches  in  every  State,  and  its  con- 
trol over  local  banks,  being  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  have  its  policy  carried  into  effect  in  all 
places,  and  at  the  same  moment.  The  first  step 
in  this  policy  was  to  get  up  distress  meetings — 
a  thing  easily  done — ^and  then  to  have  these 
meetings  properly  officered  and  conducted.  Men 
who  had  voted  for  Jackson,  but  now  renounced 
him,  were  procured  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries,  and  orators ;  distress  0];^tions 
were  delivered ;  and,  after  sufficient  exereise  in 
that  way,  a  memorial  and  a  set  of  resolves, 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  were  presented  and 
adopted.  After  adoption,  the  old  way  of  send- 
ing by  the  mail  was  discarded,*  and  a  deputation 
selected  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  make 
delivery  of  their  lugubrious  document.  These 
memorials  generally  came  in  duplicate,  to  be 
presented,  in  both  Houses  at  once,  by  a  senator 
from  the  State  and  the  representative  fix)m  the 
district.  These,  on  presenting  the  petition,  de- 
livered a  distress  harangue  on  its  contents, 
often  supported  by  two  or  three  adjunct  speak- 
ers, although  there  was  a  rule  to  forbid  any 
thing  being  said  on  such  occasions,  except  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents.  Now 
they  were  read  in  violation  of  the  rule,  and 
spoke  upon  in  violation  of  the  rule,  and  printed 
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nerer  to  be  read  again,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee,  never  more  to  be  seen  by  it ;  and  bound 
up  in  volumes  to  encumber  the  shelves  of  the 
public  documents  Every  morning,  for  three 
months,  the  presentation  of  these  memorials, 
with  speeches  to  enforce  them,  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  House :  all  the  memorials  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  same  mint,  and  the  orations 
generally  cast  after  the  same  pattern.  These 
harangues  generally  gave,  in  the  first  place,  some 
topographical  or  historical  notice  of  the  county 
or  town  from  which  it  came — ^sometimes  with  a 
hint  of  its  revolutionary  services — then  a  de- 
scription of  the  felicity  which  it  enjoyed  while 
the  bank  had  the  deposits  ;  then  the  ruin  which 
came  upon  it,  at  their  loss ;  winding  up  usually 
with  a  great  quantity  of  indignation  against  the 
man  whose  illegal  and  cruel  conduct  had  occa- 
sioned such  destruction  upon  their  business. 
The  meetings  were  sometimes  held  by  young 
men ;  sometimes  by  old  men ;  sometimes  by  the 
laboring,  sometimes  by  the  mercantile  class; 
sometimes  miscellaneous,  and  irrespective  of 
party ;  and  usually  sprinkled  over  with  a  smart 
number  of  former  Jackson-men,  who  had  ab- 
jured him  on  account  of  this  conduct  to  the 
ban1(.  Some  passs^s  will  be  given  from  a  few 
of  these  speeches,  as  specimens  of  the  whole;  the 
quantity  of  which  contributed  to  swell  the  pub- 
lication of  the  debates  of  that  Congress  to  four 
large  volumes  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages 
each.  Thus,  Mr.  Tyler  of  Virginia,  in  present- 
ing a  memorial  from  Gulpeper  county,  and  hint- 
ing at  the  military  character  of  the  county, 
said: 

"  The  county  of  Gulpeper,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, had  been  distinguished  for  its  wh^gism 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  the  first  to  hoist  the  revolu- 
tionary banner,  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  they 
were  second  to  but  one  county,  and  that  was  the 
good  county  of  Hanover,  which  had  expressed 
the  same  opinion  with  them  on  this  all-import- 
ant subject  He  presented  the  memorial  of  these 
sons  of  the  whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  asked 
that  it  might  be  read,  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  and  printed." 

Mr.  Robbins  of  Rhode  Island,  in  presenting 
memorials  from  the  towns  of  Smithfield  and 
Cumberland  in  that  State : 

"A  small  river  runs  through  these  towns,  call- 
ed Blackstone  River;  a  narrow  stream,  of  no 
great  volume  of  water,  but  perennial  and  un- 
filing, and  possessing  great  power  from  the  fre- 


quency and  greatness  of  its  &Ils.   Priori 
1791.  this  power  had  always  rontowiftca- 
cept  nere  and  there  a  saw  null  or  a  grist  miH^ 
supply  the  exigencies  of  a  sparse  neighboriiood 
and  one  inconsiderable  forge.  Since  that  p-riui 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  place  to  pUce.  tb: 
power,  instead  or  running  to  wiste.  his  bcs 
applied  to  the  use  of  propelling  macluDeiT.rJ 
the  valley  of  that  small  river  has  beccDie  tix 
Manchester  of  America.     That  power  is  so  3; 
limited,  that  scarcely  any  limitation  can  be  fa^- 
to  its  capability  of  progressive  increaee  z  it? 
application.    That  valley,  in  these  towna,iliae 
has  in  it  over  thirty  difierent  establishmen:*:  ^ 
has  in  it  two  millions  of  fixed  capital  ia  i^; 
establishments ;  it  has  expended  in  it  amoj 
in  the  wages  of  manual  labor,  five  hundivd  ri^- 
sand  dollars ;  it  has  in  it  one  hundred  tboi^ 
spindles  in  operation.    I  should  saj  it  t*^^ 
one  half  of  these  spindles  are  abready  susp^- 
and  the  other  half  soon  must  he  snspfDi^i- 
the  present  state  of  things  continues.  ^^  * 
bank  of  that  river,  the  first  cotton  spindk « 
established  in  America.    The  invention  of  A^ 
wright,  in  1791,  escaped  from  the  jetlcwsF-; 
bitions  of  England,  and  phmted  itself  tbcs.. 
was  brought  over  by  a  Mr.  Slater,  who  hM  ^^^ 
a  laboring  manufacturer  in  England,  bat  *^ 
was  not  a  machinist    He  brought  it  o«r' 
in  models,  but  in  his  own  mind,  and  forti^^ 
he  was  blessed  with  a  mind  capadous  clo- 
things, and  which  by  its  fair  fruits,  ^  J^^ 
him  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  and  one  "J 
greatest  benefactors  to  his  adopted  ^^'^ 
There  he  made  the  first  essays  that  It'i 
foundation  of  that  system  whidi  has  spR*- 
far  and  wide  in  this  country,  and  risen  tf*; 
a  height  that  it  makes  a  demand  asvoiy 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  oi  ^; 
—about  one  fourth  of  all  the  cotton  ct(^'\' 
our  cotton-growing  States;  makes  fort.' 
States,  for  their  staple,  the  best  market  m  ; 
world,  except  that  of  England;  it  was  rsF> 
becoming  to  them  the  best  market  in  the'^ 
not  excepting  that  of  England;  still  bet^. 
was  rapidly  becoming  for  them  a  ^^f^^ 
weigh  down  and  preponderate  in  the  scale  k*; 
all  the  other  markets  of  the  world  tei|3 
gcther.    Now.  all  those  prospects  are  bla^^ 
one  breath  or  the  Executive  adnoinistrit: , 
this  country.    Now  every  thing  in  thaf  ^-^^  i 
every  thing  in  possession,  every  thin?  WfJ^l 
pect,  is  tottering  to  its  fall.    One  half  oi  •- ^ 
one  hundred  thousand  spindles  are,  as  i;^. 
stated,  already  stopped ;  the  other  ^^*:'^^.\ 
continued,  but  at  a  loss  to  the  owners. aiwi 
ly  from  charity  to  the  laborers ;  but  this  o^\ 
has  its  limit;  and  regard  to  their  o^n  - 
will  soon  constrain  them  to  stop  thej)tfi^^,^. 
Five  months  ago,  had  one  travelled  tb*^,,. 
valley  and  witnessed  the  scenes  then  cu^p 
there— their  numerous  and  dense  P^P"[*jl5^ 
industrious,  and  thriving,  and  <»^*f"^  jj,in 
heard  the  busy  hum  of  industrv  m  ^^  jj- 
of  labor— the  notes  of  joy  in  their  boars 
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taxation — ^had  seen  the  plenty  of  their  tables, 
the  comforts  of  their  firesides — ^had,  in  a  word, 
seen  in  every  countenance  the  content  of  every 
heart;  and  if  that  same  person  should  travel 
through  the  same  valley  hereafter,  and  should 
find  it  then  deserted,  and  desolate,  and  silent  as 
the  valley  of  death,  and  covered  over  with  the 
solitary  and  mouldering  ruins  of  those  numer- 
ous establishments,  he  would  say, '  Surely  the 
hand  of  the  ruthless  destroyer  has  been  here!' 
Now,  if  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, as  surely  as  blood  follows  the  knife  that 
has  been  plunged  to  the  heart,  and  death  ensues, 
so  surely  that  change  there  is  to  take  place ;  and 
he  who  ought  to  have  been  their  guardian  angel, 
will  have  been  that  ruthless  destroyer." 

And  thus  Mr.  Webster,  in  presenting  a  me- 
morial from  Franklin  county,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania : 

^  The  county  of  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  wealthy  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  situated  in  a  rich  lime- 
stone valley,  and,  in  its  main  character,  was 
agricultiiral.  He  had  the  pleasure,  last  year,  to 
pass  through  it,  and  see  it  for  the  first  time, 
when  its  rich  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  were  ri- 
pening, and,  certainly,  he  little  thought  then, 
that  he  should,  at  this  time  have  to  present  to 
the  Senate  such  undeniable  proofs  of  their  actual, 
severe  and  pressing  distress.  As  he  had  said, 
the  inhabitants  of  Franklin  county  were  princi- 
pally agriculturists,  and,  of  these,  the  majority 
were  the  tillers  of  their  own  land.  They  were  in- 
terested, also,  in  manu&ctures  to  a  great  extent ; 
they  haa  ten  or  twelve  forges,  and  upwards  of 
four  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on 
the  product  of  their  own  labor.  The  lumds 
employed  in  this  business  were  a  peculiar  race 
—miners,  colliers,  &c. — and,  if  other  employment 
was  to  be  afibrded  them,  they  would  find  them- 
selves uDsuited  for  it.  These  manufactories  had 
been  depressed,  from  causes  so  well  explained, 
and  so  well  understood,  that  nobody  could  now 
doubt  them.  They  were  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cotton  fiictories  he  had  adverted  to 
some  days  ago.  There  was  no  demand  for  their 
products.  The  consignee  did  not  receive  them 
— ^he  did  not  hope  to  dispose  of  them,  and  would 
not  give  his  paper  for  them.  It  was  well  known 
that,  when  a  manufactured  article  was  sent  to 
the  cities,  the  manufacturer  expected  to  obtain 
an  advance  on  them,  which  he  got  cashed.  This 
whole  operation  having  stopped,  in  consequence 
of  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  the  source 
of  business  was  dried  up.  There  were  other 
manufactories  in  that  county  that  also  felt  the 
pressure — paper  factories  and  manufactories  of 
straw  paper  which  increased  the  gains  of  agri- 
culture. These,  too,  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  dismissing  many  of  those  employed  by 
them,  which  necessity  brought  this  matter  of 
Executive  interference  home  to  evexy  man's 
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labor  and  property.  He  had  ascertained  the 
prices  of  produce  as  now,  and  in  November  last, 
in  the  State  of  Pennysylvania,  and  from  these,  it 
would  be  seen  that,  in  the  interior  region,  on  the 
threshing  floors,  they  had  not  escaped  the  evils 
which  had  affected  the  prices  of  com  and  rye  at 
Chambersburg.  They  were  hardly  to  be  got 
rid  of  at  any  price.  The  loss  on  wh^t,  the 
great  product  of  the  county,  was  thirty  cents. 
Glover  seed,  another  great  product,  had  fallen 
from  six  dollars  per  bushel  to  four  dollars. 
This  downfall  of  agricultural  produce  described 
the  effect  of  the  measure  of  the  Executive  bettef 
than  all  the  evidences  that  had  been  hitherto 
ofiered.  These  .memorialists,  for  themselves, 
were  sick,  siek  enough  of  the  Executive  experi- 
ment." 

And  thus  Mr.  Southard  in  presenting  the 
memorial  of  four  thousand  '^  young  men  "  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia : 

"  With  but  very  few  of  them  am  I  personally 
acquainted — and  must  rely,  in  what  I  say  of 
them,  upon  what  I  know  of  those  few,  and  upon 
the  information  received  from  others,  whicn  I 
regard  as  sure  and  safe.  And  on  these,  I  ven- 
ture to  assure  the  Senate,  that  no  meeting  of 
young  men  can  be  collected,  in  any  portion  of 
our  wide  country,  on  any  occasion,  containing 
more  intelligence — ^more  virtuous  purpose — 
more  manly  and  honorable  feeling — more  de- 
cided and  energetic  character  What  thejr  say, 
they  think.  What  they  resolve  they  will  ac- 
coii^ish.  Their  proceedings  were  ardent  and 
animated — their  resolutions  are  drawn  with 
spirit ;  but  are-  such  as,  I  think,  may  be  pro- 
perly received  and  respected  by  the  Senate. 
They  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Executive — 
to  the  present  condition  of  the- country — ^to  the 
councils  which  now  direct  its  destinies.  They 
admit  that  older  and  more  mature  judgments 
may  better  understand  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  its  practical  operations,  but  they  act 
upon  a  feeling  just  in  itself,  and  valuable  in  its 
effects,  that  they  are  fit  to  form  and  express 
opinions  on  public  measures  and  public  princi- 
ples, which  shall  be  their  own  guide  in  their 
present  and  future  conduct ;  and  they  express  a 
confident  reliance  on  the  moral  and  physical 
vigor  and  untamable  love  of  freedom  of  the  young 
men  ef  the  United  States  to  save  us  from  des- 
potism, open  and  avowed,  or  silent  insidious, 
and  deceitful.  They  were  attracteo.  or  rather 
urged,  sir,  to  this  meeting,  and  to  tne  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings  and  opinions^  by  what  they 
saw  around,  and  £iew  of  the  action  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive upon  the  currency  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  h&ve  just  entered,  or  are  about 
entering,  on  the  busy  occupations  of  manhood, 
and  are  suddenly  surprised  by  a  state  of  things 
around  them,  new  to  their  observation  and  ex- 
perience. Calamity  had  been  a  stranger  in  their 
pthway.  They  have  growh  up  through  their 
boyhood  in  the  enjoyments  of  present  comfort^ 
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and  the  anticipations  of  future  .  , 
seniors  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations  of  the  community^  and  the 
whole  circle  of  employments  open  hefore  their 
own  industry  and  hopes — ^tho  institutions  of 
their  country  beloved,  and  their  protecting  in- 
fluence covering  the  exertions  of  all  for  their 
benefit  and  happiness.  In  this  state  they  saw 
the  public  prosperity,  with  which  alone  they 
were  familiar,  blasted,  and  for  the  time  destroyed. 
The  whole  scene,  their  whole  country,  was 
changed ;  they  witnessed  fortunes  felling,  home- 
steads ruined,  merchants  failing,  artisans  broken, 
mechanics  impoverished,  all  the  employments 
on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  paralyzed; 
labor  denied  to  the  needy^  and  reward  to  the 
industrious;  losses  of  millions  of  property  and 
gloom  settling  where  joy  and  happuiess  before 
existed.  They  felt  the  sirocco  pass  by,  and 
desolate  the  plains  where  peace,  and  animation, 
and  happiness  exulted." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay  in  presenting  a  memorial 
from  Lexington,  Kentucky : 


« If  there  was  any  spot  in  the  Union,  likely 
to  be  exempt  from  the  calamities  that  had  af- 
flicted the  others,  it  would  be  the  region  about 
Lexington  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  No- 
where, to  no  other  country,  has  Providence 
been  more  bountiful  in  its  gifts.    A  country  so 
rich  and  fertile  that  it  yielded  in  fair  and  good 
seasons  from  sixty  to  seventy  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.    It  was  a  most  beautiful  country- 
all  the  land  in  it,  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
was  in  parks  (natural  meadows),  filled  with 
flocks  and  herds,  fattenmg  on  its  luxuriant 
grass.    But  in  what  country,  in  what  climate 
the  most  favored  by  Heaven,  can  happiness  and 
prosperity  exist  against  bad  government,  against 
misrule,  and  against  rash  and  ill-advised  experi- 
ments ?    On  the  mountain's  top.  in  the  moun- 
tain's cavern,  in  the  remotest  oorders  of  the 
country,  every  where,  every  interest  has  been 
affected  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Executive. 
While  he  admitted  that  the  solicitude  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends  was  excited  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  yet 
they  felt  a  deeper  solicitude  for  the  restoration 
of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  constitution  and 
the  laws.    It  is  this  which  excites  their  appre- 
hensions, and  creates  all  their  alarm.    He  would 
not  at  this  time,  enlarge  farther  on  the  subject 
of  3iis  memorial.    He  would  only  remark,  that 
hemp,  the  great  staple  of  the  part  of  the  country 
from  whence  the  memorial  came,  had  fellen 
twenty  per  cent,  since  he  left  home,  and  that 
Indian  com,  another  of  its  greatest  staples,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fiiiits  of  the  earth  for  the 
use  of  man,  which  the  farmer  converted  into 
most  of  the  articles  of  his  consumption,  fur- 
nishing him  with  food  and  raiment,  had  Mien  to 


fscaroely  one  to  be  purchased.  Tfaej  were  dk 
sold,  because  the  butchers  coald  not  (ksm 
from  the  banks  the  usual  fiualities  in  the  vir 
of  discounts;  they  could  not  obtain  fus<t  is 
anticipation  of  Uieir  sales  wherewith  to  pe- 
chase ;  and  now  $100,000  worth  of  this  ^ptas 
of  property  remuns  on  hand,  whidi,  if  sold,  w  jd'i 
have  been  scattered  througn  the  ccMmtry  hj^K 
graziers,  produdne  all  l£e  adTaoitage?  ts  > 
derived  from  so  large  a  circolation.  ETf.7 
fitrmer  was  too  well  aware  of  these  ferts  »o 
moment  to  doubt  them.  We  are,  said  Mr.  C. 
not  a  complaining  people.  We  think  nc: :« 
much  of  distress.  Give  us  oar  law]B — guarar.ct 
to  us  our  constitution — and  we  will  be  ocutki: 
with  almost  any  form  of  government.'' 

And  Mr.  Webster  thus,  in  preeentzi^  a  nr 
morial  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts : 

"  Those  members  of  the  Senate,  sud  Mr.  V. 
who  have  travelled  from  Boston  to  Sakm.  sr . 
Nahant,  will  remember  the  town  of  LyniL  I 
is  a  beautiful  town,  situated  upon  the  &a  > 
highly  industrious,  and  has  been  hitbertc  p^ 
perous  and  flourishing.    With  a  popokti :  - 
eight  thousand  souls,  its  great  business  if  t^* 
manu&cture  of  shoes.    Three  thonsand  Vp^^ 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  engaged  m :  -^ 
manuiGBcture.    They  make  and  seB.'ortiiiar  < 
two  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  for  wb  i 
at  75  cents  a  pair,  they  receive  one  miDioa  r 
hundred  thousand  dollars.    They  oonsnim  ^ 
a  miUion  of  dollars  worth  of  leather,  of  «^-  - 
they  buy  a  large  portion  in  Philadel}^  i-" 
Baltimore,  and  the  rest  in  their  own  nei^i^'* 
hood.    The  articles  manu&ctured  by  tboi^  ^ 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  finding  tic 
way  into  every  principal  port,  from  Ei5tp" 
round  to  St  Louis.    Now,  sir,  when  I  wif  '^• 
among  the  people  of  this  handsome  toin.  ^ 
was  proBperi^  and  happiness.     Their  Ui.<i::i^ 
was   not  extravagantly  profitable ;  they  wr 
not  growing  rich  over  fiist,  but  they  were  ?  tr 
fortable,  all  employed,  and  all  satisfied  ajfric" 
tented.    But,  sir,  with  them,  as  with  otbt"^' 
most  serious  change  has  taken  place.    Thty  t. 
their  usual  employments  suddenly  airestei  t  ' 
the  same  cause  which  has  smitten  other  c«r 
of  the   country  with  like  effects;   and  :: 
have  sent  forward  a  memorial,  which  I  ^'^ 
now  the   honor  of  kying  bdbre   the  S«a6 
This  memoral,sir,  is  signed  by  nine  hundrK 
the  legal  voters  of  the  town ;  and  I  nn^iscc 
the  largest  number  of  votes  known  to  hare  U- 
given  is  one  thousand.    Their  memorial  is  $b  r 
it  complains  of  the  illegal  removal  of  the  dep- 
its,  of  the  attack  on  the  bank,  and  of  the  esr. 
of  these  measures  on  their  business." 


And  thus  Mr.  Kent,  of  Maryland,  in  pRse^ 
ing  petitions  from  Washington  county  in  thi 
State: 


an  equal  extent.    There  were  in  that  county 

six  thousand  fat  bullocks  now  remaininR  unsold,       "  They  depict  in  strong  colore  the  dailj  3" 

when,  long  before  this  time  last  year,  there  was  I  creasing  distress  with  which  they  are  smrcoa^ 
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ed.  They  deeply  deplore  it,  without  the  ability 
to  relieye  it,  and  thov  ascribe  their  condition  to 
the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  a  total 
want  of  confidence,  not  only  between  man  and 
man,  but  between  banks  situated  even  in  the 
eanie  neighborhood  —  all  proceeding,  as  they 
believe,  from  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Four 
months  since,  and  the  counties  from  whence 
these  memorials  proceed,  presented  a  popula- 
tion as  contended  and  prosperous  as  could  be 
found  in  any  section  of  the  countrjr.  But,  sir, 
in  that  short  period,  the  picture  is  reversed. 
Their  rich  and  productive  lands,  which  last  fall 
were  sought  after  with  avidity  at  high  prices, 
they  inform  us,  have  fallen  25  per  cent,  and  no 
purchasers  are  to  be  found  even  at  that  reduced 
price.  Wheat,  the  staple  of  that  region  of  the 
country,  was  never  much  lower,  if  as  low.  Flour 
is  quoted  in  Alexandria  at  $3  75,  where  a  large 
portion  of  their  crops  seek  a  market.  These 
honest,  industrious  people  cannot  withstand 
the  cruel  and  ruinoUs  consequences  of  this  des- 
perate and  unnecessary  experiment.  The  coun- 
try cannot  bear  it,  and  unless  speedy  relief  is 
afforded,  the  result  of  it  will  be  as  disastrous  to 
those  who  projected  it,  as  to  the  country  at 
large,  who  are  afliicted  with  it." 

And  thus  Mr.  Webster,  presenting  a  petition 
from  the  master  builders  of  Philadelphia,  sent 
on  by  a  large  deputation: 

"  I  rise,  sir,  to  perform  a  pleasing  duty.  It  is 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  proceedings  of  a 
Ticcting  of  the  building  mechanics  of  the  city 
und  county  of  Philadelphia,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  pre- 
5ent  state  of  the  country,  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
iry.  This  meeting  consisted  of  three  thousand 
persons,  and  was  composed  of  carpenters,  masons, 
)rickmakers,  bricklayers,  painters  and  glaziers, 
imc  burners,  plasterers,  lumber  merchants  and 
>thcrs,  whose  occupations  are  connected  with 
he  building  of  houses.  I  am  proud,  sir,  tiiat  so 
cspectable,  so  important^  and  so  substantial  a 
lass  of  mechanics,  have  mtrusted  me  with  the 
ire.sentmcnt  of  their  opinions  and  feelings,  re- 
p?cting  the  present  distress  of  the  country,  to 
he  Senate.  I  am  happy  if  they  have  sqen,  in 
be  course  pursued  by  me  here,  a  policy  favor- 
ble  to  the  protection  of  their  interest,  and  the 
ro<5perity  of  their  families.  These  intelligent 
ad  sensible  men.  these  highly  useful  citi;^ns, 
aye  witnessed  tne  effect  of  the  late  measures 
f  government  upon  their  own  concerns  ;  and 
le  resolutions  which  I  have  now  to  present, 
illy  express  their  conrictions  on  the  subject, 
hey  propose  not  to  reason,  but  to  testify;  they 
>eak  what  they  do  know. 
"  Sir,  listen  to  the  statement ;  hear  the  facts, 
he  committee  state^  sir,  that  eight  thousand 
srsons  are  ordinanly  employed  in  building 
^uses.  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia; 
number  which,  with  their  families,  would  make 


quite  a  oonsiderable  town.  They  fiirther  state, 
tnat  the  average  number  of  houses,  which  this 
body  of  mechanics  has  built,  for  tne  last  five 
years,  is  twelve  hundred  houses  a  year.  The 
average  cost  of  these  houses  is  computed  at  two 
thousand  dollars^ach.  Ilere  is  a  business,  then, 
sir,  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Such  has  been  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years.  And  what  is  it  now?  Sir,  the 
conunittee  state  that  the  business  has  fallen  off 
seventy-five  per  cent,  at  least ;  that  is  to  say, 
that,  at  most,  only  one-quarter  part  of  their 
usual  employment  now  remains.  This  is  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  building  contracts 
are  made.  It  is  now  known  what  is  to  be  the 
business  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  persons, 
who  have  heretofbre  had,  every  year,  contracts 
for  several  houses  on  hand,  have  this  year  no 
contract  at  all.  They  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
miss their  hands,  to  turn  them  over  to  any 
scraps  of  employment  they  could  find,  or  to 
leave  them  in  idleness,  for  want  of  any  employ- 
ment. 

"Sir.  the  agitations  of  the  country  are  not  to 
be  husned  by  authority.  Opinions,  from  how- 
ever high  quarters,  will  not  quiet  them.  The 
condition  of  the  nation  calls  for  action,  for  mea- 
siures,  for  the  prompt  interposition  of  Congress; 
and  until  Congress  shall  act,  be  it  sooner  or  be 
it  later,  there  will  be  no  content,  no  repose,  no 
restoration  of  former  prosperity.  Whoever  sup- 
poses, sir,  that  he,  or  that  any  man,  can  quiet  the 
discontents,  or  hush  the  complaints  of  the  people 
by  merely  sajring,  ** peace,  b«  still!"  mistakes, 
shockingly  mista&cs,  the  real  condition  of  things. 
It  is  an  agitation  of  interests,  not  of  opinions ;  a 
severe  pressure  on  men's  property  and  their  means 
of  living,  not  a  barren  contest  about  abstract 
sentiments.  Even,  sir,  the  voice  of  party,  often  so 
sovereign,  is  not  of  power  to  subdue  discontents 
and  stiSe  complaints.  The  people,  sir,  feel  great 
interests  to  be  at  stake,  and  they  are  rousing 
themselves  to  protect  those  interests.  They 
consider  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  govern- 
ment is  made  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for 
the  government.  They  hold  the  former  of  these 
two  propositions,  and  they  mean  to  prove  it. 

^  Mr.  President,  this  measure  of  the  Secretary 
has  produced  a  degree  of  evil  that  cannot  he 
borne.  Talk  about  it  as  we  will,  it  cannot  be 
borne.  A  tottering  state  of  credit,  cramped 
means,  loss  of  property  and  loss  of  employment, 
doubts  of  the  oonmtion  of  others,  doubts  of  their 
own  condition,  constant  fear  of  failures  and  new 
explosions,  an  awfol  dread  of  the  future — sir, 
when  a  oonsdousness  of  all  these  things  accom- 
panies a  man,  at  his  breakfast,  his  dinner  and 
his  supper:  when  it  attends  him  through  his 
hours,  both  of  labor  and  rest ;  when  it  even  dis- 
turbs and  haunts  his  dreams,  and  when  he  feels, 
too,  that  that  which  is  thus  gnawing  upon  him 
is  the  pure  result  of  foolish  and  rash  meas- 
ures of  government,  depend  upon  it  he  will  not 
bear  it.  A  deranged  and  disordered  currency, 
the  ruin  of  occupation,  distress  for  present  meano^ 
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the  prostration  of  credit  and  confidence,  and  aU 
this  without  hope  of  improvement  or  change,  is 
a  state  of  things  which  no  intelligent  people  can 
long  endure." 

Mr.  Clay  rose  to  second  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  refer  and  print  this  memorial ;  and, 
after  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  property 
of  the  country  had  been  reduced  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  value,  by  the  measures  of 
the  government,  thus  apostrophized  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  charging  him  vrith 
a  message  of  prayer  and  supplication  to  Presi- 
dent Jackson : 

"  But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses 
sufficient  power  and  influence  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic distresses.    In  twenty-four  hours,  the  execu- 
tive branch  oould  adopt  a  measure  which  would 
afford  an  efficacious  and  substantial  remedy,  and 
re-establish  confidence.    And  those  who,  in  this 
chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  not 
Tender  a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  exe- 
cutive mansion,  and,  placing  before  the  Chief 
Magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth, 
prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  aban- 
don his  fatal  experiment.    No  one,  sir,  can  per- 
form that  duty  with  more  propriety  than  your- 
self.    [The  Vice-President]    You  can,  if  you 
wUl,  induce  him  to  change  his  course.    To  you, 
then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  feel- 
ings sof^ned  and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress 
which  pervades  every  class  of  our  countrymen, 
I  make  the  appeal.    By  your  official  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  President  you  maintain 
with  him  an  intercourse  which  I  neither  enjoy 
nor  covet.    Go  to  him  and  tell  him,  without 
exaggeration,  but  in  the  language  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding 
country.    Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  un- 
done by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  put  in  operation.    Tell  him  that  his 
experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  like  the 
philosopher's  experiment  upon  a  convulsed  ani- 
mal, in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  that  it  must 
expire,  in  agony,  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it  free 
and  sound  circulation,  and  sufier  the  energies  of 
the  people  to  be  revived  and  restored.   Tell  him 
that)  in  a  single  city,  more  than  sixty  bankrupt- 
cies, involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have  occurred.    Tell  him  of  the 
alarming  decline  in  the  value  of  all  property,  of 
the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  industry, 
of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business, 
and  of  the  close  of  numerous  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, which,  a  few  short  months  ago, 
were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.    De- 
.  pict  to  him,  if  jrou  can  find  language  to  portray, 
the  heart-rending  wretchedness  of  thousands  oi 
the  worldly  cliwses  cast  out  of  employment 
Tell  him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no 
longer  able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  of  unclad 
and  nn&d  orphans  who  have  been  drivexi^  by  his 
policy,  out  of  the  busy  piursuits  in  which  but 


yesterday  they  were  gaining  an  hooKt  Ihr^ 
hood.  Say  to  him  that  if  rnmness  be  bc4K> 
able,  when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  ^  it 
timately  allied  to  another  quality,  of  the  i»^ 
pernicious  tendency,  in  the  prosecation  ol  c 
erroneous  system.  Tell  him  how  much  k* 
true  glory  is  to  be  won  by  retradng  falst  >i  j^- 
than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  bis  coim-r  t 
overwhelmed  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Tell  *- 
of  the  ardent  attachment,  the  uibounded  U'> 
tion,  the  enthusiastic  gratitude,  towards  kJ:^*- 
often  signally  manifested  by  the  Amenca:^:-" 
pie,  and  that  they  deserve,  at  his  handi  U- - 
treatment  Tell  him  to  guard  himsdf  ap^-"^ 
the  posAbilitT  of  an  odious  oompaiisoD  r- 
that  worst  of  the  Roman  empercnrs,wkaf 
templating  with  indifference  the  conflapt- 
of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  regaled  hi^- 
during  the  terrific  scene  in  the  throng  "f'- 
dancing  courtiers.  If  you  desire  to  seiin  ' 
yourself  the  reputation  of  a  public  bew'*^  * 
describe  to  him  truly  the  universal  dl«tn?'* 
ready  produced,  and  the  certain  ruinwhicU; 
ensue  from  perseverance  in  his  measures.  ■■ 
him  that  he  has  been  abused,  deceived,  l*'". 
ed,  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  miprinci}'li''  -' 
around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  efforts  ii^^* 
gress  to  alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  <i-^ 
are  paralyzed  and  likely  to  prove  totauf  ^^ 
availing,  from  his  influence  upon  a  large  j^;^ 
of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  viib^^'** 
their  support,  or  to  take  a  course  repup^\ 
his  wishes  and  feelings.  Tell  him  that  12- 
bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstanc*' '^* 
the  power  abide  to  relieve  the  countrr; -• 
that,  unless  he  opens  it  to  conviction.  ^-^ 
rects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  n<'  ^^ 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  t«r* 
can  express  the  awful  consequences  whid  b*: 
low.  Entreat  him  to  pause,  and  to  '^^^T 
there  is  a  point  beyond  whicn  human  eiKW''';^ 
cannot  go ;  and  let  him  not  drive  thisbraTe,?'^ 
ous,  and  patriotic  people  to  madness  and  dt^p- 


During  the  delivery  of  this  ap 
Vice-President  maintained  the  utmost  ^  j 
of  countenance,  looking  respectfully,  ^^ ''" 
innocently  at  the  speaker,  all  the  ^^^f  ^. 
treasuring  up  every  word  he  said  to  be  w^^*  • 
repeated  to  the  President    Afler  it  ^^  " 
and  the  Vice-President  had  called  some  *3 
to  the  chair,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Clay,  »J^^'''' 
him  for  a  pinch  of  his  fine  maccoboy  SJ''^  ' 
he  often  did)  j  and,  having  received  it  ^^^ 
away.    But  a  public  meeting  in  Pbila*^^ 
took  the  performance  seriously  to  ^^  j, 
adopted  this  resolution,  which  the  indefotir'* ' 
Hezekiah  Niles  "  registered"  for  the  infonn*'  - 
of  posterity : 

«  Resolved  That  Martin  Van  Buren^^ 
and  will  receive  the  execrationB  of  all  g^ 
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should  he  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  con- 
veying to  Andrew  Jackson  the  message  sent 
by  the  honorable  Heniy  Clay,  when  the  build- 
<;rs'  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Senate.  I 
cl^arge  you,  said  he,  go  the  President  and  tell 
hii^ — tell  him  if  he  would  save  his  country — if 
he  irould  save  himself — tell  him  to  stop  short, 
and  ponder  well  his  course — ^tell  him  to  retrace 
his  9teps,  before  the  injured  and  insulted  people, 
infuriated  by  his  experiment  upon  their  hapjH- 
ne^s,  rises  in  the  majesty  of  power,  and  hurls 
the  usurper  down  from  the  seat  he  occupies,  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.'' 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  these  distress  petitions, 
and  distress  harangues,  by  Bho\ving  that  they 
were  nothing  but  a  reproduction,  with  a  change 
of  names  and  dates,  of  the  same  kind  of  speeches 
and  petitions  which  wese  heard  in  the  year  1811, 
when  the  charter  of  the  first  national  bank  was 
expiring,  and  when  General  Jackson  was  not 
President — when  Mr.  Taney  was  not  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — when  no  deposits  had  been 
removed,  and  when  there  was  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  government ;  and  he 
read  copiously  from  the  Congress  debates  of  that 
day  to  justify  what  he  said ;  and  declared  the 
two  scenes,  so  far  as  the  distress  was  concerned, 
to  be  identical.  After  reading  from  these  peti- 
tions and  speeches,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

^^  All  the  machinery  of  alarm  and  distress  was 
in  as  full  actinty  at  that  time  as  at  present,  and 
with  the  same  identical  effects.  Town  meetings 
— memorials — ^resolutions^-deputations  to  Con- 
gress— alarming  speeches  in  Congress.  The 
price  of  all  property  was  shown  to  be  depressed. 
Hemp  sunk  in  Philadelphia  from  $350  to  $250 
per  ton ;  flour  sunk  from  $11  •  barrel  to  $7  75 ; 
all  real  estate  fell  thirty  percent. ;  five  hundred 
houses  were  suspended  in  their  erection;  the 
rent  of  money  rose  to  one  and  a  half  per  month 
on  the  best  paper.  Confidence  destroyed — 
manufactories  stopped — workmen  dismissed — 
and  the  ruin  of  the  country  confidently  pre- 
dicted. This  was  the  scene  then ;  and  for  what 
obj ect  ?  Purely  and  simply  to  obtain  a  reeharter 
of  the  bank — purely  and  simply  to  force  a  re- 
charter  from  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the 
country ;  for  there  was  no  removal  of  deposits 
then  to  be  complained  of  and  to  be  made  the 
scape-goat  of  a  studied  ana  premeditated  attempt 
to  operate  upon  Congress  through  the  alarms 
of  the  people  and  the  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty. There  was  not  even  a  curtailment  of 
discounts  then.  The  whole  scene  was  fictitious ; 
but  it  was  a  case  in  which  fiction  does  the  mis- 
chief of  truth.  A  &Ise  alarm  in  the  money 
market  produces  all  the  effects  of  real  daneer ; 
and  thus,  as  much  distress  was  proclaimed  in 
Congress  in  1811 — as  much  distress  was  proved 
to  exists  and  really  did  exist— then  as  now;  I 


without  a  single  cause  to  be  alleged  then,  which 
is  alleged  now.  But  the  power  and  oi^ganization 
of  the  bank  made  the  alarm  then ;  its  power 
and  organization  make  it  now ;  and  fictitious  on 
both  occasions ;  and  men  were  ruined  then,  as 
now,  by  the  power  of  imaginary  danger,  which 
in  the  moneyed  world,  has  all  the  ruinous  effects 
of  real  danger.  No  deposits  were  removed  then, 
and  the  reason  was.  as  fissigned  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
to  Congress,  that  tne  government  had  borrowed 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  deposits  from  the 
bank ;  and  this  loan  would  enable  her  to  pro- 
tect her  interest  in  everv  oontingeney.  The 
open  object  of  the  bank  then  was  a  reeharter. 
The  knights  entered  the  lists  with  their  visors 
off— no  war  in  disguise  then  for  the  renewal 
of  a  charter  under  the  tilting  and  jousting  of  a 
masquerade  scuffle  for  recovery  of  deposits.^' 

This  was  a  complete  reply,  to  which  no  one 
could  make  any  answer ;  and  the  two  distresses 
all  proved  the  same  thing,  that  a  powerful  na- 
tional bank  could  make  distress  when  it  pleased ; 
and  would  always  please  to  do  it  when  it  had  an 
object  to  gain  by  it — either  in  forcing  a  reeharter 
or  in  reaping  a  harvest  of  profit  by  making  a 
contraction  of  debts  after  having  made  an  ex- 
pansion of  credits. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  people  in  after  times  to 
realize  the  degree  of  excitement,  of  agitation  and 
of  commotion  which  was  produced  by  this  or- 
ganized attempt  to  make  panic  and  distress. 
The  great  cities  especially  were  the  scene  of 
commotions  but  little  short  of  frenzy — ^public 
meetings  of  thousands,  the  most  inflammatory 
harangues,  cannon  firing,  great  feasts — ^and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  spoke  against  the 
President  received  when  they  travelled  with 
public  honors,  like  conquering  generals  return- 
ing from  victorious  battle  fields — met  by  masses, 
saluted  with  acclamations,  escorted  by  process- 
ions, and  their  lodgmgs  surrounded  by  thousands 
calling  for  a  view  of  their  persons.  The  gaining 
of  a  municipal  election  in  the  city  of  New- York 
put  the  climax  upon  this  enthusiasm ;  and  some 
instances  taken  from  the  every  day  occurrences 
of  the  time  may  give  some  &int  idea  of  this  ex- 
travagant exaltation.    Thus: 

^^  Mr.  Webster,  on  his  late  journey  to  Boston, 
was  received  and  parted  with  at  Philadelphia, 
New-York,  Providence,  &c.,  by  thousands  of  the 
people." 

"Messrs.  Poindexter,  Preston  and  McDuffie 
visited  Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  this  week, 
and  received  the  most  flattering  attention  of  the 
citizens — ^thousands  having  waited  upon  to 
honor  them;  and  they  were  dined^  &L,  with 
great  enthusiasm." 
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"A  very  largepublic  meeting  waa  held  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Efall,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday 
afternoon  last,  to  compliment  the  '  whigs '  of 
New-York  on  the  late  victory  gained  by  them. 
Though  thousands  were  in  the  huge  room,  other 
thousands  could  not  get  in !  It  was  a  complete 
*  jam.'  John  Sergeant  was  called  to  the  cnair, 
and  delivered  an  address  of  ^  great  power  and 
ability ' — ^  one  of  the  happiest  eflforts '  of  that 
distin^ished  man.  Mr.  Preston  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  McDuffie  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, were  present  The  first  was  loudly  called 
for,  when  Mr.  Sergeant  had  concluded,  and  he 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length. 
Mr.  McDuifie  was  then  as  loudly  named,  and  he 
also  spoke  with  his  usuaf  ardency  and  power, 
in  which  he  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  who,  though  he  had  differed  in  opinion 
with  him,  he  regarded  as  a  '  sterling  patriot,'  &c. 
Each  of  these  speeches  were  received  with  hearty 
and  continued  marks  of  approbation,  and  often 
interrupted  with  shouts  of  applause.  The  like, 
it  is  said,  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
Philadelphia.  The  people  were  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  enthusiasm." 

^  An  immense  multitude  of  people  partook  of 
a  collation  in  Castle  Garden,  New-York,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  to  celebrate  the  victory 
gained  in  the  *  three  days.'  The  garden  was 
dressed  with  flags,  and  every  thing  prepared  on 
a  grand  scale.  Pipes  of  wine  and  barrels  of 
beer  were  present  in  abundance,  with  a  full 
supply  of  eatables.  After  partaking  of  refresh- 
ments (in  which  a  great  deal  of  business  was 
done  in  a  short  time,  by  the  thousands  employed 
— ^for  many  mouths,  like  many  hands,  make 
quick  worK!)  the  meeting  was  organized,  by 
appointing  Benjamin  Wells,  carpenter,  president, 
twelve  vice-presidents,  and  four  secretaries,  of 
whom  there  was  one  cartman,  one  sail  maker, 
one  grocer,  one  watchmaker,  one  ship  carpenter, 
one  potter,  one  mariner,  one  physician,  one 
printer,  one  surveyor,  four  merchants,  &c.  The 
president  briefly,  but  strongly,  addressed  the 
multitude,  as  did  several  otner  gentlemen.  A 
oonmiittee  of  congratulation  firom  Philadelphia 
was  presented  to  the  people  and  received  with 
shouts.  When  the  time  for  adjournment  ar- 
rived, the  vast  multitude,  in  a  solid  column, 
taking  a  considerable  circuit,  proceeded  to  Green- 
wich-street, where  Mr.  Webster  was  dmmgwith 
a  fHend.  Loudly  called  for,  he  came  forward, 
and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  merchants  and  cartmen,  sailors  and  mechanics, 
professional  men  and  laborers,  &c.,  seizing  him 
by  his  hands.  He  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  people,  and  did  so.  He  exhorted  them 
to  perseverance  in  support  of  the  constitution, 
and,  as  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  he  was  heard 
by  thousands.  He  thanked  them,  and  ended  by 
hoping  that  God  would  bless  them  all." 

*^  Saturday  Messrs.  Webster,  Preston  and 
Binney  were  expected  at  Baltimore ;  and,  though 
raining  hard,  thousands  assembled  to  meet  them. 
Sunday  they  arrived,  and  were  met  by  a  dense 


mass,  and  speeches  exacted.  A  FCTereDd  miLK- 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  in  excuse  of  such  a  gstheiin: 
on  the  Sabbath,  said  that  in  revolntioiiaij  tiae? 
there  were  no  Sabbaths.  They  were  oondrsctcii 
to  the  hotel,  where  5,000  well-dressed  cA^t^^ 
received  them  with  enthusiasm." 

^  Mr.  McDuffie  reached  Baltimore  in  the  afrtr- 
noon  of  Saturday  last,  on  his  return  to  Wx-i- 
ington,  and  was  received  by  finom  1,500  to  fL'«' 
people,  who  were  waiting  on  the  wharf  fur  lU 
purpose.    He  was  escorted  to  the  City  H:«r.I. 
and,  from  the  steps,  addressed  the  crowd  (m- 
increased  to  about  ofiOO  persons),  in  ss  eirorf: 
a  speech,  perhaps,  as  he  ever  pronoxinced— ?i : 
the  manner  of  his  delivery  was  not  less  torr-  -. 
than  the  ^matter  of  his  remarks.    Mr.  ^  J' 
spoke  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and,  while  a:  c- 
moment  he  produced  a  roar  of  laughter^  m  li 
next  he  commanded  the  entire  attention  cf  tK 
audience,  or  elicited  loud  shouts  of  applause. 

^'The  brief  addresses  of  Messrs.  Weii^t.: 
Binney,  McDuffie,  and  Preston,  to  assocKr^ 
multitudes  isx  Baltimore,  and  the  m^nnef  = 
which  they  were  received,  show  a  new  state  : 
feelings  and  of  things  in  this  dty.  When  }t 
McDuffie  said  that  ten  days  after  the  entrar.^ 
of  soldiers  into  the  Senate  chamber^  to  sei^  v* 
senators  home,  that  200,000  volunteers  «x-  ■ 
be  in  Washington,  there  was  such  a  shout  as  ^^ 
have  seldom  before  heard." 

"  There  was  a  mighty  meeting  of  the  people  ?i : 
such  a  feast  as  was  never  before  prepared  h  * 
United  States,  held  near  Philadelphia,  on  T:.- 
day  last,  as  a  rallying  *  to  support  the  co2=l;.- 
tion,'  and  *in  honor  of  the  late  whig  victor.  -> 
New- York,'  a  very  large  delegation  from  v^- 
city  being  in  attendance,  bringing  with  fir- 
their  frigate-rigged  and  highly-finished  I ' 
called  the  'Constitution,'  which  had  been  p2.-^-< 
through  the  streets  during  the  *  three  dij.<. 
The  arrival  of  the  steamboat  with  this  del.  '^- 
tion  on  board,  aift  the  procession  that  wss  l 
formed,  are  described  in  glowing  terms.  T^ 
whole  number  congregated  was  supposed  Ti<r.  v 
be  less  than  fifty  thousand,  multitudes  attesd- 
ing  from  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  »r 
Jersey,  Delaware,  &c  Many  cattle  and  it:rf 
animals  had  been  roasted  whole,  and  there  t^ 
200  great  rounds  of  bee£  400  hams,  as  ma.-} 
beeves'  tongues,  &e.,  and  15,000  loaves  of  bn»l 
with  crackers  and  cheese,  &a,  and  equal  sapjp^^^ 
of  wine,  beer^  and  cider.  This  may  give  some  i  >» 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  feast.  John  Sergtai; 
presided,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  "tI^t- 
presidents,  &c  Strong  bands  at  music  pbrti 
at  intervals,  and  several  salutes  were  firzd  froo 
the  miniature  frigate  which  were  returned  Ij 
heavy  artillery  provided  for  the  purpose." 

Notices,  such  as  these,  might  be  cited  in  zsr 
number ;  but  those  given  are  enough  to  showtj 
what  a  degree  people  can  be  excited,  when  a  gnct 
moneyed  power,  and  a  great  political  party,  coin- 
bine  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  paisaioas 
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throtigh  tho  public  suffisrings  and  the  public 
alarms.  Immense  amountB  of  money  were  ex- 
pended in  these  operations ;  and  it  was  notorious 
that  it  chiefly  came  from  the  great  moneyed  cor- 
poration in  Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 

BENATOEIAL  QONDEMNATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
JACKSON:  HIS  PROTEST:  NOTICE  OF  THE  EX- 
PUNGING RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Oaihoun  were  the  two  lead- 
ing  spirits  in  the  condemnation  of  President 
Jackson.    Mr.  Webster  did  not  speak  in  fiiTor 
of  their  resolution,  but  aided  it  incidentally  in 
the  delivery  of  his  distress  speeches.    The  reso- 
lution was  theirs,  modified  from  time  to  time  by 
themselyes,  without  any  yote  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  privilege  which  belongs  to  the 
mover  of  any  motion  to  change  it  as  he  pleases, 
until  the  Senate,  by  some  action  upon  it^  makes 
it  its  own*   It  was  altered  repeatedly,  and  up  to 
the  last  moment ;  and  after  undergoing  its  final 
mutation,  at  the  moment  when  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  about  to  be  called,  it  was  passed  by 
the  same  minority  that  would  have  voted  for  it 
on  the  first  day  of  its  mtroduction.    The  yeas 
were:   Messrs.  Bibb  of  Kentucky;  Black  of 
Mississippi;  Calhoun;  Clay;  Clayton  of  Deli^ 
ware;  Ewing  of  Ohio;  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
Jersey;  Kent  of  Maryland;  Knight  of  Rhode 
Island;  Leigh  of  Yuginia;  Mangum  of  North 
Carolina ;  Naudain  of  Delaware ;  Pomdczter  of 
Mississippi ;  Porter  of  Louisiana ;  Prentiss  of 
Vermont;  Preston  of  South  Carolina;  Bobbins 
of  Rhode  Island ;  Silsbee  of  Massachusetts ;  Na- 
than Smith  of  Connecticut ;  Southard  of  New 
Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine ;  Swift  of  Vermont ; 
Tomlinson  of  Connecticut;  Tyler  of  Virginia; 
Waggaman  of  Louisiana;  VTebster. — ^26.    The 
nays  were :  Messrs.  Benton ;  Brown  of  North 
Carolina;  Forsyth  of  Georgia ;  Grundy  of  Ten- 
nessee;  Hendricks  of  Indiana;   Hill  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Kane  of  Illinois ;  King  of  Ahbba- 
ma;  King  of  Georgia;  Linn  of  Missouri;  Mo- 
Kean  of  Pennsylvania;   Moore   of  Alabama; 
Morris,  of  Ohio*;  Robinson  of  Illinois ;  Shep- 
ley  of  Maine ;  Tallmadge  of  New  York ;  Tipton 
of  Indiana;  Hugh  L,  White  of  Tennessee ;  Wil- 


kins  of  Pennsylvania;  Silas  Wright  of  New 
Tork.'-20.  And  thus  the  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, and  was  nothing  but  an  empty  fulmmation 
— a  mere  personal  censure — ^having  no  relation 
to  any  business  or  proceeding  in  the  Senate ; 
and  evidently  intended  for  effect  on  the  people. 
To  increase  this  effect^  Mr.  Clay  proposed  a  re* 
solve  that  the  Secretary  should  count  the  names 
of  the  signers  to  the  memorials  for  and  against 
the  act  of  the  removal,  and  strike  the  balance 
between  them,  which  he  computed  at  an  hun- 
dred thousand :  evidently  intending  to  add  the 
effect  of  this  popular  voice  to  the  weight  of  the 
senatorial  condemnation.  The  number  turned 
out  to  be  unexpectedly  small,  considering  the 
means  by  which  they  were  collected. 

When  passed,  the  total  irrelevance  of  the  re- 
solution to  any  right  or  duty  of  the  Senate  was 
made  mani&st  by  the  insignificance  that  attend- 
ed its  decision.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  it,  or  upon  it^  or  under  it,  or  in  relation  to 
it  It  went  to  no  conomittee,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  no  action,  was  not  communicable  to  the 
other  House,  or  to  the  President ;  and  remained 
an  intrusive  fulmination  on  the  Senate  Journal : 
put  there  not  for  any  legislative  purpose,  but 
purely  and  simply  for  popular  effect  Great  re- 
liance was  placed  upon  that  efiect.  It  was  fuUy 
believed — notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the 
Senate,  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  case— that  a  senato- 
rial condemnation  would  destroy  whomsoever  it 
struck — even  General  Jackson.  Vain  calculation  I 
and  equally  condemned  by  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, and  by  the  impulsions  of  the  human  heart 
Fair  play  is  the  first  feeling  of  the  masses ;  a 
&ir  and  impartial  trial  is  the  law  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  of  the  land ;  and  no  condemnation  is  toler- 
ated of  any  man  by  his  enemies.  All  such  are 
required  to  retire  from  the  box  and  the  bench, 
on  a  real  trial:  much  more  to  refrain  from  a 
simulate  one ;  and  above  all  from  instigating 
one.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  were  both 
known  to  have  their  private  griefs  against  Gene- 
ral Jacksoa  and  also  to  have  been  in  vehement 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  that  they  had 
^*  compromised"  their  own  bone  of  contention  to 
be  able  to  act  in  conjunction  against  him.  The 
instinctive  sagacity  of  the  people  saw  all  this ; 
and  their  innate  sense  of  justice  and  decorum 
revolted  at  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  these  proceed- 
ings, the  results  were  in  exact  contradiction  to 
the  calculation  of  their  effect    General  Jackson 
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was  more  popular  than  ever;  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  against  him  were  nationally  crippled ; 
their  fHends,  in  many  instances,  were  politically 
destroyed  in  their  States.  It  was  a  second  edi- 
tion of  "  Fox's  martyrs." 

During  all  the  progress  of  this  proceeding — 
while  a  phalanx  of  orators  and  speakers  were 
daily  Eliminating  against  him — ^while  many 
hundred  newspapers  incessantly  assailed  him — 
while  puhlic  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts, 
and  men  of  all  sorts,  even  beardless  youths, 
harangued  against  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  Nero 
— ^while  a  stream  of  committees  was  pouring 
upon  him  (as  they  were  called),  and  whom>  he 
soon  refused  to  receive  in  that  character ;  during 
the  hundred  days  that  all  this  was  going  on,  and 
to  judge  from  the  imposing  appearance  which  the 
crowds  made  that  came  to  Washington  to  bring 
up  the  "  distress,"  and  to  give  countenance  to  the 
Senate,  and  emphasis  to  its  proceedings,  and  to 
fill  the  daily  gallery,  applauding  the  speakers 
against  the  President — saluting  with  noise  and 
confusion  those  who  spoke  on  his  side:  during  all 
this  time,  and  when  a  nation  seemed  to  be  in  arms, 
and  the  earth  in  commotion  against  him,  he  was 
tranquil  and  quiet,  confident  of  eventual  victory, 
and  firmly  relying  upon  God  and  the  people  to 
set  all  right  I  was  accustomed  to  see  him 
often  during  that  time,  always  in  the  night  (for 
I  ha/d  no  time  to  quit  my  seat  during  the  day) ; 
and  never  saw  him  appear  more  truly  heroic 
and  grand  than  at  this  time.  He  was  perfectly 
mild  in  his  language,  cheerful  in  his  temper, 
firm  in  his  conviction ;  and  confident  in  his  re- 
liance on  the  power  in  which  he  put  his  trust. 
I  have  seen  him  in  a  great  many  situations  of 
peril,  and  even  of  desperation,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  always  saw  him  firmly  relying  upon 
the  success  of  the  right  through  God  and  the 
people ;  and  never  saw  that  confidence  more 
firm  and  steady  than  now.  After  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  talking  over 
the  state  of  the  contest,  and  ready  to  return  to 
sleep  a  little,  and  prepare  much,  for  the  combats 
of  the  next  day,  he  would  usually  say :  "  We 
shall  whip  them  yet.  The  people  will  take  it 
up  after  a  while."  But  he  also  had  good  de- 
fenders present,  and  in  both  Houses,  and  men 
who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  defensive 
— did  not  limit  themselves  to  returning  blow 
for  blow-^but  assailed  the  assailants — ^boldly 
charging  upon  them  their  own  illegal  conduct-^ 


exposing  the  rottenness  of  their  ally,  the  bank 
— showing  its  corruption  in  co&ciliatiiig  poli'J' 
cians,  and  its  criminality  in  distressing  the  fo.- 
ple— and  the  unholiness  of  the  combiuati^ : 
which,  to  attain  political  power  and  secanp  i 
bank  charter,  were  seducing  the  venal,  terrn- 
ing  the  timid,  disturbing  the  country,  destrif 
ing  business  and  property,  and  falselj  tcru'* 
ing  the  President  of  great  crimes  and  mi^ 
meanors ;  because,  faithful  and  fearless,  hest  a-: 
sole  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  combbK 
powers.    Our  labors  were  great  and  inasait. 
for  we  had  superior  numbers,  and  great  aMl^ 
to  contend  against      I  spoke  myself  a'^*'? 
thirty  times ;  others  as  often ;  all  many  im^^' 
and  all  strained  to  the  utmost ;  for  we  1^^'- 
that  the  cause  of  Jackson  was  that  otthe  coc- 
try — his  defeat  that  of  the  people— and  ^ 
success  of  the  combination,  the  deliveriiy^ 
of  the  government  to  the  domination  of  a  ns^ 
eyed  power  which  knew  no  mode  of  gc-^tn?- 
ment  but  that  of  corruption  and  oppress:  - 
We  contended  strenuously  in  both  Hoc'c 
and  as  courageously  in  the  Senate  agasts^* 
fixed  majority  as  if  we  had  some  chance '-^ 
success ;  but  our  exertions  were  not  ftf  f- 
Senate,  but  for  the  people — ^not  to  change  s<*' 
torial  votes,  but  to  rouse  the  masses  thr«i.- 
out  the  land  5  and  while  borne  down  by  as*" 
jority  of  ten  in  the  Senate,  we  looked  <^•- 
pride  to  the  other  end  of  the  building  j  i^^ 
rived  confidence  from  the  contemplation^-^* 
majority  of  fifty,  fresh  from  the  elections  of-i 
people,  and  strong  in  their  good  cause.   Ii^ 
a  scene  for  Mens.  De  Tocquoville  to  have  l'>* 
ed  on  to  have  learnt  which  way  the  diffeRS* 
lay  between  the  men  of  the  direct  rotfi(^^^ 
people,  and  those  of  the  indirect  vote  of  ^ 
General   Assembly,   "filtrated"  throug-h  ^ 
"refining"  process  of  an  intermediate  body. 

But  although  fictitious  and  forged,  yet  t^ 
distress  was  real,  and  did  an  immensity  of  dJ|^ 
chief.    Vast  numbers  of  individuals  were  ruin- 
ed, or  crippled  in  their  affairs ;  a  great  ib*^. 
banks  were  broken — a  run  being  made  upoi^ 
that  would  not  come  into  the  system  of  the 
tional  bank.    The  deposit  banks  abore  all  vit:^ 
selected  for  pressure.    Several  of  them  w^ 
driven  to  suspension — some  to  give  up  tbe 
posits — and  the  bank  in  Washington,  in  ^°^ 
the  treasury  did  its  business,  wafiT  only  ^\ 
from  closing  its  doors  by  running  wagoi^^  ^^ 
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specie  through  mud  and  mire  from  the  mint  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  bank  in  Washington,  to 
supply  the  place  of  what  was  hauled  from  the 
bank  in  Washington  to  the  national  bank  in 
Philadelphia— the  two  sets  of  wagons,  one  go- 
ing and  one  coming,  often  passing  each  other 
on  the  road.  But^  while  ruin  was  going  on 
upon  others,  the  great  corporation  in  Philadel- 
phia was  doing  well.  The  distress  of  the  coun- 
try was  its  harvest ;  and  its  monthly  returns 
showed  constant  increases  of  specie. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  Senate's  sen- 
tence had  been  sent  out  to  do  its  office  among 
the  people,  General  Jackson  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  speak ;  and  did  so  in  a 
^'Protest,"  addressed  to  the  Senate,  and  re- 
markable for  the  temperance  and  moderation 
of  its  language.  He  had  considered  the  pro- 
ceedmg  against  him,  from  the  beginning,  as 
illegal  and  yoid — as  having  no  legislative  aim 
or  object — as  being  intended  merely  for  cen- 
sure; and,  therefore,  not  coming  within  any 
power  or  duty  of  the  Senate.  He  deemed  it 
extrarjudicial  and  unparliamentary,  legally  no 
more  than  the  act  of  a  town  meeting,  while  in- 
vested with  the  forms  of  a  legal  proceeding ; 
and  intended  to  act  upon  the  public  mind  with 
the  force  of  a  sentence  of  conviction  on  an  im- 
peachment, while  in  reality  but  a  personal  act 
against  him  in  his  personal,  and  not  in  his 
official  character.  This  idea  he  prominently 
put  forth  in  his  "  Protest ;"  from  which  some 
passages  are  here  given : 

"  The  resolution  in  question  was  introduced, 
discussed,  and  passed,  not  as  a  joint,  but  as  a 
separate  resolution.  It  asserts  no  l^slative 
power,  proposes  no  legislative  action ;  and 
neither  possesses  the  form  nor  any  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a  legislative  measure.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entertained  or  passed,  with 
any  view  or  expectation  of  its  issuing  in  a  law 
or  joint  resolution,  or  in  the  repeal  of  any  law 
or  joint  resolution,  or  in  any  other  legislative 
action. 

^^  Whilst  wanting  both  the  form  and  substance 
of  a  legislative  measure,  it  is  e(^ually  manifest 
that  the  resolution  was  not  justified  by  any  of 
the  executive  powers  conferred  on  the  Senate. 
These  powers  relate  exclusively  to  the  consider- 
ation of  treaties  and  nominations  to  office ;  and 
they  are  exercised  in  secret  session,  and  with 
closed  doors.  This  resolution  does  not  apply 
to  any  treaty  or  nomination,  and  was  passed  in 
a  public  session. 

^  Nor  does  this  proceeding  in  any  way  belong 
to  that  class  of  incidental  resolutions  which  r&- 


late  to  the  officers  of  the  Senate,  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  other  appurtenances,  or  to  subjects  of 
order,  and  other  matters  of  the  like  nature — in 
all  which  either  House  may  lawfully  proceed 
without  any  co-operation  with  the  other,  or 
with  the  President. 

"  On  the  contrary  the  whole  phraseolop)'  and 
sense  of  the  resolution  seem  to  be  judicial.  Its 
essence,  true  character,  and  only  practical  effect, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  which  it  charges 
upon  the  President,  and  in  the  judgment  which 
it  pronounces  on  that  conduct.  The  resolution, 
therefore,  though  discussed  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity,  is^  in  its  office, 
and  in  all  its  clmracteristics,  essentially  judiciaL 

^That  the  Senate  possesses  a  high  judicial 
power,  and  that  instances  may  occur  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  ame- 
nable to  it,  is  undeniable.  But  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  it  would  socm  to  be 
equally  plain  that  neither  the  President  nor  any 
other  officer  can  be  rightfully  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Senate, 
except  in  the  cases  and  imder  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution. 

"The  constitution  declares  that  Hhe  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for.  and  conviction  of  treason,  bri- 
bery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors' 
— tJiat  the  House  of  Representatives  '  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment' — that  the  Senate 
'  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments' — that  'when  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation' — that 
'when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside' — ^that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present' 
— and  that  'judgment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  remove  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit,  under  the  United  States.' 

"  Tne  resolution  above  quoted,  charges  in  sub- 
stance that  in  certain  proceedings  relating  to  the 
public  revenue,  the  President  nas  usurped  au- 
thority and  power  not  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  constitution  and  laws,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  violated  both.  Any  such  act  constitutes  a 
high  crime — one  of  the  highest,  indeed,  which 
the  President  can  commit — a  crime  which  justiy 
exposes  him  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  upon  due  conviction,  to  re- 
moval from  office,  and  to  the  complete  and  im- 
mutable disfranchisement  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

"The  resolution,  then,  was  in  substance  an 
impeachment  of  the  President ;  and  in  its  pas- 
sage amounts  to  a  declaration  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offence.  As  such  it  is  spread  upon  the  journals 
of  the  Senate — ^published  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world — ^made  part  of  our  enduring  archives 
— and  incorporated  in  the  history  of  the  age. 
The  punishment  of  removal  from  office  and  ftt« 
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tare  disqualification^  does  not,  it  is  true,  follow 
this  decision;  nor  would  it  have  followed  the 
like  decision,  if  the  regular  forms  of  proceeding 
had  heen  pursued,  because  the  requisite  number 
did  not  concur  in  the  result.  But  the  moral 
influence  of  a  solemn  declaration,  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  the 
offence  charged  upon  him,  has  been  as  effectual- 
ly secured,  as  if  the  like  declaration  had  been 
made  upon  an  impeachment  expressed  in  the 
same  terms.  Indeed,  a  greater  practical  effect 
has  been  gained,  because  the  votes  given  for  the 
resolution,  though  not  sufBcient  to  authorize  a 
judgment  of  guilty  on  an  impeachment,  were 
numerous  enough  to  carry  that  resolution. 

"  That  the  resolution  does  not  expressly  allege 
that  the  assumption  of  power  and  authority, 
which  it  condemns,  was  intentional  and  corrupt, 
is  no  answer  to  the  preceding  view  of  its  char- 
acter and  effect.  The  act  thus  condemned,  ne- 
cessarily implies  volition  and  design  in  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  it  is  imputed,  and  being  un- 
lawful in  its  character,  the  legal  conclusion  is. 
that  it  was  prompted  by  improper  motives,  ana 
committed  with  an  unlawful  intent.  The  charge 
is  not  of  a  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  supposed 
powers,  but  of  the  assumption  of  powers  not 
conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in 
derogation  of  both,  and  nothing  is  suggested  to 
excuse  or  palliate  the  turpitude  of  the  act  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  excuse,  or  palliation, 
there  is  room  only  for  one  inference  5  and  that 
is,  that  the  intent  was  unlawful  and  corrupt. 
Besides^  the  resolution  not  only  contains  no 
mitigatmg  suggestion,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
holds  up  the  act  complained  of  as  justly  ob- 
noxious to  censure  and  reprobation ;  and  thus 
as  distinctly  stamps  it  with  impurity  of  motive, 
as  if  the  strongest  epithets  had  been  used. 

«  The  President  of  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, has  been  by  a  majority  of  his  constitutional 
triers,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  an  impeach- 
able offence ;  but  in  no  part  of  this  proceeding 
have  the  directions  of  the  constitution  been  oIh 
served. 

"  The  impeachment,  instead  of  being  preferred 
and  prosecuted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, originated  in  the  Senate,  and  was  prose- 
cuted without  the  aid  or  concurrence  of  the 
other  House.  The  oath  or  affirmation  pro- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  was  not  taken  by 
the  senators ;  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  preside ; 
no  notice  of  the  charge  was  given  to  the  accus- 
ed ;  and  no  opportunity  afforded  him  to  respond 
to  the  accusation,  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to 
face,  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  to  procure 
counteracting  testimony,  or  to  be  heard  in  his 
defence.  The  safeguards  and  formalities  which 
the  constitution  has  connected  with  the  power 
of  impeachment  were  doubtless  supposed  by 
fhe  framers  of  tnat  instrument,  to  be  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  servant,  to  the 
attainment  of  justice,  and  to  the  order,  impar- 
tiality, and  dignity  of  the  procedure.  These 
safegoards  and  formalities  were  not  only  practi- 


cally disregarded,  in  the  commencement  asd  ee- 
duct  of  these  proceedings,  bat  in  their  resolt  I 
Bnd  myself  convicted  by  less  than  two-thirtbi 
the  members  present,  of  an  impeachable  ofeoee.'^ 

Having  thus  shown  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
Senate  to  have  been  extrarjudicial  and  the  aet 
fulmination  of  a  censure,  such  as  might  cos 
from  a  ^  mass  meeting,"  and  finding  no  warrart  r 
any  right  or  duty  of  the  body,  and  intended  f^r 
nothing  but  to  operate  upon  him  pasoraSlj.  t: 
then  showed  that  senators  from  three  Stitesbii 
voted  contrary  to  the  sense  of  their  r^pectn? 
State  legislatures.    On  this  point  he  said: 

"  There  are  also  some  other  circnmstiDcescs- 
nected  with  the  discussion  and  passage  of  ^ 
resolution,  to  which  I  feel  it  to  be,  not  odIte; 
right,  but  my  duty  to  refer.  It  appeaw  b/^ 
journal  of  the  Senate,  that  amoi^  the  twaij- 
six  senators  who  voted  for  the  resolution  f  ^ 
final  passage,  and  who  had  supported  it  io  ^ 
bate,  m  its  original  form,  were  one  of  thenar 
tors  from  the  State  of  Maine,  the  two  xsi^- 
from  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  scMton?  fi^ 
Ohio.  It  also  appears  by  the  samejoDnal,sj 
by  the  files  of  the  Senate,  that  the  legislatiiriJ  ^ 
these  States  had  severally  expressed  tlicir-^^ 
ions  in  respect  to  the  Executive  ppocce«i:? 
drawn  in  question  before  the  Senata 

"It  is  thus  seen  that  four  senators ha^f  i- 
clared  by  their  votes  that  the  President,  e  '-f 
late  Executive  proceedings  in  relation  J^  * 
revenue,  had  been  guilty  of  the  impeachsb«^^ 
fence  of  *  assuming  upon  himself  authontt^j 
power  not  conferred  by  the  constitutioa  J^ 
laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,'  whilst  the^^ 
islatures  of  their  respective  States  had  dc:  j 
ately  approved  those  very  proceedings,  *^'^^ 
ent  with  the  constitution,  and  demanded  oj.;^ 
public  good.  If  these  four  votes  had  beeiJ  f- 
m  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  l^?^^^ 
tures,  as  above  expressed,  tiiere  would  haye  J^ 
but  twenty-four  votes  out  of  ^'^^J^^^'ll* 
suring  the  President,  and  the  unprecedente^^ 
cord  of  his  conviction  could  not  have  been  F 
upon  the  journals  of  the  Senate.  > ;.. 

"  In  thus  referring  to  the  resolutions  ^^^ 
structions  of  State  legishitures,!  disd««^^^^ 
repudiate  all  authority  or  design  ^^^^^ 
the  responsibility  due  from  members  ^^^^ 
nate  to  their  own  consciences,  their  ^  u  i^^ 
and  their  country.  The  facts  now  ^^^-^ 
to  the  history  of  these  procecdmgs,  *^^}p 
portant  to  the  just  development  of  tbe p^^^^^ji^ 
and  interests  involved  in  them,  as  well  as  ^^ 
proper  vindication  of  the  ExecutivB  °^1*  ^r 
and  with  that  view,  and  that  view  only,  «^ 
here  made  the  topic  of  remark." 

The  President  then  entered  his  sofeoJD  ^ 
test  against  the  Senate's  procee^ng^  ^ 
words: 
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"  "With  this  view,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  protest 
against  the  aforementioned  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  as  unauihorized  by  the  constitution ;  con- 
trary to  its  spirit  and  to  several  of  its  express 
provisions ;  subversive  of  that  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  it  has  ordained  and 
established ;  destructive  of  the  checks  and  safe- 
guards by  which  those  powers  were  intended, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  be  controlled,  and.  on  the 
other,  to  be  protected ;  and  calculated^  by  their 
immediate  and  collateral  effects,  by  their  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  to  concentrate  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  not  directly  amenable  to  the  people, 
a  degree  of  influence  and  power  dangerous  to 
their  liberties,  and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of 
their  choice." 

And  it  concluded  with  an  affecting  appeal  to 
bis  private  history  for  the  patriotism  and  integ- 
rity of  his  life,  and  the  illustration  of  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  the  bank,  and  showed  his  re- 
liance on  God  and  the  People  to  sustain  him; 
and  looked  with  confidence  to  the  place  which 
justice  would  assign  him  on  the  page  of  history. 
This  moving  peroration  was  in  these  words : 

^^The  resolution  of  the  Senate  contains  an  im- 
putation upon  my  private  as  well  as  upon  my 
public  character ;  and  as  it  must  stand  for  ever 
on  their  journals,  I  cannot  dose  this  substitute 
for  that  defence  which  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  present  in  the  ordinary  form,  without  remark- 
ing, that  I  have  lived  in  vain,  u  it  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication  of  my  duurao- 
ter  and  purposes  from  such  an  imputation.    In 
vain  do  I  bear  upon  my  person,  enduring  memo- 
rials of  that  contest  in  which  American  liberty 
was  purchased;  in  vain  have  I  since  perilled 
property,  fame,  and  life,  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  so  dearly  bought :  in  vain  am  I 
now,  without  a  personal  aspiration,  or  the  hope 
of  individual  advantage,  encountering  responsi- 
bilities and  dangers,  from  which,  by  mere  in- 
activity in  relation  to  a  single  point,  I  might 
have  been  exempt — if  any  serious  doubts  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  purity  of  my  purposes 
and  motives.    If  I  had  been  ambitious,  I  should 
have  sought  an  alliance  with  that  powerful  in- 
stitution, which  even  now  aspires  to  no  divided 
empire.    If  I  had  been  venal,  I  should  have 
sold  myself  to  its  designs.    Had  I  preferred 
personal  comfort  and  official  ease  to  the  perform- 
ance of  my  arduous  duty,  I  should  have  ceased 
to  molest  it.    In  the  history  of  conquerors  and 
usurpers,  never,  in  the  fire  of  youth,  nor  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  could  I  find  an  attraction  to 
lure  me  from  the  path  of  duty ;  and  now,  I  shidl 
scarcely  find  an  inducement  to  commence  ihe 
career  of  ambition,  when  gray  hairs  and  a  de- 
caying frame,  instead  of  inviting  to  toil  and  bat^ 
tie,  <»11  me  to  the  contempUtion  of  otlier 
worlds,  where  conquerors  cease  to  bo  honored, 


and  usurpers  expiate  their  crimes.  The  only 
ambition  I  can  feel,  is  to  acquit  myself  to  Him 
to  whom  I  must  soon  render  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  to  serve  my  fellow-men,  and  live 
respected  and  honored  in  the  history  of  my 
country.  No;  the  ambition  which  leads  me 
on,  is  an  anxious  desire  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion, to  return  to  the  people,  unimpaired,  the 
sacred  trust  they  have  confided  to  my  charge — 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  constitution  and  pre- 
serve it  from  further  violation ;  to  persuade  my 
countrymen,  so  &r  as  I  may,  that  it  is  not  in  a 
splendid  government^  supported  bv  powerful 
monopolies  and  aristocratical  establishments, 
that  they  will  find  happiness,  or  their  liberties 
protected^  but  in  a  plain  system,  void  of  pomp 
— ^protecting  alL  and  granting  fiivors  to  none — 
dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
unseen  and  unfeltsave  in  the  freshness  ana 
beauty  they  contribute  to  produce.  It  is  such 
a  government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  re- 
quires— such  a  one  only  under  which  our  States 
may  remain  for  ages  to  come,  united,  prosper- 
ous, and  free.  If  the  Almighty  Being  who  has 
hitherto  sustiuned  and  protected  me,  will  but 
vouchsafe  to  make  my  feeble  powers  instru- 
mental to  such  a  result,  I  shall  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  place  to  be  assigned  me  in  the 
history  of  my  country,  and  die  contented  with 
the  belief^  that  I  have  contributed  in  some  small 
degree,  to  increase  the  value  and  prolong  the 
duration  of  American  liberty. 

^  To  the  end  that  the  resolution  of  the  Se- 
nate may  not  be  hereafter  drawn  into  precedent, 
with  the  authority  of  silent  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  department ;  and  to  the 
end,  also,  that  my  motives  and  views  in  the 
Executive  proceeding  denounced  in  that  resolu- 
tion may  be  known  to  my  fellow-citizens,  to  the 
world,  and  to  all  posterity,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  message  and  protest  may  be  en- 
tered at  length  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate." 

No  sooner  was  this  Protest  read  in  the  Senate 
than  it  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  imme- 
diately assailed  it  as  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Senate,  and  unfit  to  be  received  by  the  body. 
He  said :  "  I  will  not  dignify  this  paper  by  con- 
sidering it  in  the  light  of  an  Executive  message: 
it  is  no  such  thing.  I  regard  it  simply  as  a 
paper,  with  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jackson ; 
and,  should  the  Senate  refuse  to  receive  it,  it 
will  not  be  the  first  paper  with  the  same  signa- 
ture which  has  been  refused  a  hearing  in  this 
body,  on  the  ground  of  the  abusive  and  vitupe- 
rative knguage  which  it  contained.  This  effort 
to  denounce  and  overawe  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  may  properly  be  regarded  as  capping 
the  climax  of  that  systematic  plan  of  operations 
which  had  for  aevravl  years  been  in  progress^ 
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designed  to  bring  this  body  into  disrepute  among 
the  people,  and  thereby  remove  the  only  exist- 
ing barrier  to  the  arbitrary  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  Executive  power:" — and  he  mov- 
ed that  the  paper,  as  he  called  it,  should  not  be 
received.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  this  a  proper 
ocoasion  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
a  strong  measure  which  he  contemplated — an 
expunging  resolution  against  the  sentence  of  the 
Senate : — a  determination  to  which  he  had  come 
from  his  own  convictions  of  right,  and  which  he 
now  announced  without  consultation  with  any 
of  his  friends.  He  deemed  this  movement  too 
bold  to  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  friends — ^too 
daring  to  expect  their  concurrence ; — and  believed 
it  was  better  to  proceed  without  their  know- 
ledge, than  against  their  decision.  He,  there- 
fore, delivered  his  notice  ea:  abruptu^  accom- 
panied by  an  earnest  invective  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate ;  and  committed  himself  irre- 
vocably to  the  prosecution  of  the  "  expunging 
resolution  "  until  he  should  succeed  in  the  effort, 
or  terminate  his  political  life :  He  said : 

"  The  public  mind  was  now  to  be  occupied 
with  a  question  of  the  very  first  moment  and 
importance,  and  identical  in  all  its  features  with 
the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  famous 
resolutions  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
m  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election  in  the  year 
1768 ;  and  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
British  empire  for  fourteen  years  before  it  was 
settled.  That  question  was  one  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  judged,  and  condemned, 
for  adopting  a  resolution  which  was  held  by  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown  to  be  a  violation 
of  their  constitution,  and  a  subversion  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen :  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  which  will  go  before  the  Ame- 
rican people,  grows  out  of  aTesolution  in  which 
he  (Mr.  B.)  believed  that  the  constitution  had 
been  violated — the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  invsided — and  the  rights  of  an 
American  citizen,  in  the  person  of  the  President, 
subverted.  The  resolution  of  the  House*  or 
Commons,  after  fourteen  years  of  annual  mo- 
tions, was  expunged  from  the  Journal  of  the 
House ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  American 
people  to  commence  a  similar  series  of  motions 
with  respect  to  this  resolution  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  without  con- 
sultation with  any  human  being,  and  without 
deigning  to  calculate  the  chanciBS  or  the  time  of 
success.  He  rested  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  which  had 
drawn  from  the  President  the  calm,  temperate, 
and  dignified  protest,  which  had  been  read  at 
the  table,  was  a  resolution  which  ought  to  be 
expimged  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate ;  and 
if  any  thing  was  necessary  to  stimulate  his 


sense  of  duty  in  making  a  motion  to  thatc&<^. 
and  in  encouraging  others  after  he  was  gene,  m 
following  up  that  motion  to  sacoess,  it  Tnmldbe 
found  in  the  history  and  termination  of  the  sas> 
lar  motion  which  was  made  in  the  En^ish  Hcsst 
of  Commons  to  which  he  had  referred.  His: 
motion  was  renewed  for  fourteen  years— fetz 
1768  to  1782— before  it  was  sucoessfoL  F<r 
the  first  seven  years,  the  lofty  and  inSgBi^ 
majority  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  tk 
motion.  They  sunk  it  under  a  dc^  rote  » 
often  as  presented.  The  second  seven  jar^ 
they  replied ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  n^ 
on  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament  Uta 
veteran  motion  was  carried  by  more  than  tvt 
to  one ;  and  the  gratifying  spectacle  was  befadd 
of  a  public  expurgation,  in  the  face  of  the  as- 
sembled Commons  of  England,  of  the  obcoxk' -> 
resolution  from  the  Journal  of  the  House.  Tu 
elections  in  England  were  septennial,  asd  it 
took  two  terms  of  seven  years,  or  two  goseri 
elections,  to  bring  the  sense  of  tlie  kingdom  v 
bear  upon  their  representatives.  The  electka 
of  the  Senate  were  sexenni^  with  interohn^ 
exits  and  entrances,  and  it  might  take  a  less,  ct 
a  longer  period,  he  would  not  presume  to  ssy 
which,  to  bring  the  sense  of  the  American  pti  :> 
to  bear  upon  an  act  of  the  American  Settit 
Of  that,  he  would  make  no  calculation  ;  bm  t^ 
final  success  of  the  motion  in  the  English  E(»« 
of  Commons,  after  fourteen  years'  persevenart 
was  a  sufficient  encouragement  for  him  tobe^u\ 
and  doubtless  would  encourage  others  to  cis- 
tinue,  until  the  good  work  should  be  ctotdk 
with  success ;  and  the  only  atonement  vaiii 
which  it  was  in  the  Senate's  power  to  makt.  t.^ 
the  violated  majesty  of  the  constitution,  the  j^- 
vaded  privileges  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTifi 
and  the  subverted  rights  of  an  American  atiies, 
^^  In  brining  this  great  question  before  tb^ 
American  people,  Mr.  B.  should  consider  hiii- 
self  as  addressing  the  calm  intelligence  of  m 
enlightened  community.  He  believed  the  bodr 
of  the  American  people  to  be  the  most  enligfatea- 
ed  community  upon  earth ;  and,  without  the  ktfC 
disparagement  to  the  present  Senate,  he  mss 
be  permitted  to  believe  that  many  sudi  Senata 
might  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  peop:? 
and  still  leave  no  dearth  of  intelligence  hthuri 
To  such  a  community — in  an  app^,  on  a  grea: 
question  of  constitutional  law,  to  the  nwk> 
standings  of  such  a  people — declamation,  ps& 
sion,  epithets^  opprobrious  language,  would 
stand  for  nothing.  They  would  float,  harml^^ 
and  unheeded,  through  the  empty  air,  and  strike 
in  vain  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  and  dispas6ioQst« 
tribunal.  Indignation,  real  or  affected ;  wratk. 
however  hot ;  fury,  however  enraged ;  assevers- 
tions,  however  violent ;  denunciation,  howert? 
furious;  will  avail  nothing.  Facts — ^inexorable 
facts — are  all  that  will  be  attended  to  ;  reason, 
calm  and  self-possessed,  is  all  that  will  be  listen- 
ed to.  An  intelligent  tribunal  will  exact  the 
respect  of  an  address  to  their  understandings ; 
and  he  that  wishes  to  be  heard  in  this  great 
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question,  or  being  heard,  woold  wish  to  be 
heeded,  will  have  occasion  to  be  clear  and  cor- 
rect in  his  facts ;  close  and  perspicuous  in  his 
application  of  law ;  fair  and  candid  in  his  con- 
clusions and  inferences ;  temperate  and  deco- 
rous in  his  language;  and  scrupulously  free 
from  every  taint  of  vengeance  and  malice.  So- 
lemnly impressed  with  the  truth  of  all  these 
convictions,  it  was  the  intention  of  himself  (Mr. 
B.))  whatever  the  example  or  the  provocation 
might  be— never  to  forget  his  place,  his  subject, 
his  audience,  and  his  object— never  to  forget 
that  he  was  speaking  in  the  American  Senate, 
on  a  question  of  violated  constitution  and  out- 
raged individual  right  to  an  audience  compre- 
hending the  whole  Doay  of  the  American  people, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtiuning  a  righteous 
decision  from  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  of 
a  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  com- 
munity. 

"  The  question  immediately  before  the  Senate 
was  one  of  minor  consequence ;  it  might  be 
called  a  question  of  small  import,  except  for 
the  effect  which  the  decision  might  have  upon 
the  Senate  itself.    In  that  point  of  view^  it 
might  be  a  question  of  some  moment ;  for,  with- 
out reference  to  individuals,  it  was  essential  to 
the  cause  of  free  governments,  that  everjr  de- 
partment of  the  government,  the  Senate  mclu- 
sive,  should  so  act  as  to  preserve  to  itself  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  country.    The 
inHnediate  question  was,  upon  the  rejection  of 
the  President's  message.    It  was  moved  to 
reject  it — to  reject  it,  not  after  it  was  considered, 
but  before  it  was  considered !  and  thus  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  their  President  shall 
not  be  heard — should  not  be  allowed  to  plead 
his  defence — ^in  the  presence  of  the  body  that 
condemned  him — ^neither  before  the  condemna- 
tion, nor  after  it!    This  is  the  motion:  and 
certainly  no  enemy  to  the  Senate  could  wish  it 
to  miscarry.    The  President,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  message,  has  respectfully  requested  that 
his  defence  might  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate—upon  that  same  Journal  which 
contains  the  record  of  his  conviction.    This  is 
the  request  of  the  President.    Will  the  Senate 
deny  it  ?    AVill  they  refuse  this  act  of  sheer 
justice  and  common  decency  ?    Will  they  go 
further,  and  not  only  refuse  to  place  it  on  the 
Journal,  but  refuse  even  to  suffer  it  to  remain 
in  the  Senate  ?    Will  they  refuse  to  permit  it 
to  remain  on  file,  but  send  it  back,  or  throw  it 
out  of  doors,  witnout  condescending  to  reply  to 
it  ?    For  that  is  the  exact  import  of  the  motion 
now  made !    Will  senators  exhaust  their  minds, 
and  their  bodies  also,  in  loading  this  very  com- 
munication with  epithets,  and  then  say  that  it 
shall  not  be  received  ?    Will  they  receive  me- 
morials, resolutions,  essays,  from  dl  that  choose 
to  abuse  the  President,  and  not  receive  a  word 
of  defence  from  him  ?    Will  they  continue  the 
spectacle  which  had  been  presented  here  for 
three  months — a  daily  presentation  of  attacks 
upon  the  President  from  all  that  choose  to  at- 


tack him,  young  and  old,  boys  and  men — attacks 
echoing  the  very  sound  of  this  resolution,  and 
which  are  not  only  received  and  filed  here,  but 
printed,  which,  possibly,  the  twenty-six  could 
not  unite  here,  nor  go  to  trial  upon  any  where ! 
He  remarked,  m  the  third  place,  upon  the  effect 
produced  in  me  character  of  the  resolution,  and 
affirmed  that  it  was  nothing.  He  said  that  the 
same  charge  ran  through  all  three.  They  all 
three  imputed  to  the  President  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country — of 
that  constitution  which  he  was  sworn  to  sup- 
port, and  of  those  laws  which  he  was  not  only 
bound  to  observe  himself,  but  to  cause  to  be 
faithfully  observed  by  all  others. 

"A  vblatxon  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
laws,  Mr.  B.  sud.  were  not  abstractions  and  meta- 
physical subtleties.  They  must  relate  to  persons 
or  things.  The  violations  cannot  rest  in  the 
air ;  they  must  affix  themselves  to  men  or  to 
property ;  they  most  connect  themselves  with 
the  transactions  of  real  life.  They  cannot  be 
ideal  and  contemplative.  In  omitting  the  spe- 
cifications relative  to  the  dismission  of  one 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  appointment 
of  another,  what  other  specifications  were  adopt- 
ed or  substituted  ?  Certainly  none !  What 
others  were  mentally  intended  ?  Surely  none ! 
What  others  were  suggested  ?  Certainly  none  I 
The  general  charge  then  rests  upon  the  same 
specification ;  and  so  completely  is  this  the  fact, 
that  no  supporter  of  the  resolutions  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  the  least  alteration  in  his 
speeches  which  supported  the  original  resolu- 
tion, or  to  say  a  single  additional  word  in  favor 
of  tne  altered  resolution  as  finally  passed.  The 
omission  of  the  specification  is  then  an  omission 
of  form  and  not  of  substance ;  it  is  a  change  of 
words  and  not  of  things ;  and  the  substitution 
of  a  derogation  of  the  laws  and  constitution, 
for  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  a 
still  more  flagrant  instance  of  change  of  words 
without  change  of  things.  It  is  tautologous 
and  nonsensical.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  general 
charge,  and  takes  nothing  from  it.  It  neither 
explains  it  nor  qualifies  it.  In  the  technical 
sense  it  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  not  the  case  of  a 
statute  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  to 
wit,  repealing  a  part  of  it ;  in  the  common  par- 
lance understanding,  it  is  ridiculous,  for  the 
President  is  not  even  charged  with  defaming 
the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and,  if  he  was 
so  charged,  it  would  present  a  curious  trial  of 
scandcUum  magncUum  for  the  American  Senate 
to  engage  in.  No !  said  Mr.  B.,  this  derogation 
clause  is  an  expletion !  It  is  put  in  to  fill  up ! 
The  regular  impeaching  clause  of  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  had  to  be  taken  out. 
There  was  danger,  not  in  the  people  certainly, 
but  to  the  character  of  the  resolution,  if  it  staia 
in.  It  identified  that  resolution  as  an  im- 
peachment, and,  therefore,  constituted  a  piece 
of  internal  evidence  which  it  was  necessary  to 
withdraw ;  but  in  withdrawing  which,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  resolution  was  not  altered.    The 
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charge  for  yiolating  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
tion still  stood ;  and  the  substituted  clause  was 
nothing  but  a  stopper  to  a  vacuum — additional 
sound  without  additional  sense,  to  fill  up  a 
blank  and  round  off  a  sentence. 

^'  After  showine  the  impeaching  character  of 
the  Senate's  resolution,  from  its  own  internal 
evidence,  Mr.  B.  had  recourse  to  another  de- 
scription of  evidence,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
resolutions  themselves,  in  the  authentic  inter- 
pretations of  their  meaning.  He  alluded  to  the 
speeches  made  in  support  of  them,  and  whidi 
had  resounded  in  this  chamber  for  three  months, 
and  were  now  circulating  all  over  the  country 
in  every  variety  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet 
form.  These  speeches  were  xnade  by  the  friends 
of  the  resolution  to  procure  its  adoption  here, 
and  to  justify  its  adoption  before  the  country. 
Let  the  country  then  read,  let  the  people  read, 
what  has  been  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose  or 
justifying  these  resolutions  which  they  are  now 
to  try !  They  will  find  them  to  be  in  the  cha- 
racter of  prosecution  pleadings  against  an  ac- 
cused man,  on  his  trial  for  the  commission  of 
great  crimes  !  Let  them  look  over  these 
speeches,  and  mark  the  passages ;  they  will 
find  language  ransacked,  history  rummaged,  to 
find  words  sufficiently  strong,  and  examples 
sufficiently  odious,  to  paint  and  exemplify  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  the  President 
was  all^d  to  be  guilty.  After  reading  these 
passages,  let  any  one  doubt,  if  he  can,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted. 
Let  him  doubt,  if  he  can,  of  the  impeachable 
nature  of  the  offence  which  was  charged  upon 
the  President.  Let  him  doubt,  if  he  can,  that 
every  Senator  who  voted  for  that  resolution, 
voted  the  President  to  be  guilty  of  an  impeach- 
able offence — an  offence,  for  the  trial  of  which 
this  Senate  is  the  appointed  tribunal — an  offence 
which  it  will  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring  before  the 
Senate,  in  a  formal  impeachment,  unless  they 
disbelieve  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  reso- 
lution which  has  been  adopted. 

^*  Mr.  B.  said  there  were  three  characters  in 
which  the  Senate  could  act;  and  every  time  it 
acted  it  necessarily  did  so  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  characters.  It  possessed  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  characters.  As  a  part  of  the 
executive,  it  acted  on  treaties  and  nominations  ^ 
to  office ;  as  a  part  of  the  legislative,  it  assisted 
in  making  laws ;  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  it  decided 
impeachments.  Now,  in  which  of  these  charac- 
ters did  the  Senate  act  when  it  adopted  the  re- 
solution in  question?  Not  in  its  executive 
character,  it  will  be  admitted  $  not  in  its  legisla- 
tive character,  it  will  be  proved :  for  the  reso- 
lution was,  in  its  nature,  wholly  foreign  to  legis- 
lation. It  was  directed,  not  to  the  formation  of 
a  law,  but  to  the  condemnation  of  the  President 
It  was  to  condemn  htm  for  dismissing  one  Seo* 
retaiy,  because  he  would  not  do  a  thing,  and 
appointing  another  that  he  might  do  it;  and 
certainly  this  was  not  matter  for  legislation ;  for 


Mr.  Duane  could  not  be  restored  hj  \xw.v3 
Mr.  Tan^  be  put  out  by  law.  It  vastoas' 
viet  the  President  of  violating  the  coostitatki 
and  the  laws ;  and  surely  these  infnctioiB  » 
not  to  be  amended  by  laws,  but  avenged  bjtn 
and  punishment.  The  very  nature  of  the  nsir 
lution  proves  it  to  be  foreign  to  all  kgisktksi 
its  form  proves  the  same  thing;  for  it  is  ^u 
joint,  to  require  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  and  thus  ripen  into  law;  nor  is  c 
followed  by  an  instruction  to  a  committae  U' 
report  a  biU  in  conformity  to  it.  No  sodi  b- 
struction  could  even  now  be  added  witboiitcGB- 
mitting  an  absurdity  of  the  most  riUu 
character.  There  was  another  resolution,  fii 
which  this  must  not  be  confounded,  and  npa 
which  an  instruction  to  a  conmiitteein^tivK 
been  bottomed ;  it  was  the  resohtion  iH:k^ 
declared  the  Secretary's  reasons  for  remoTix 
the  deposits  to  be  insufficient  and  unsiiis^' 
tory ;  but  no  such  instruction  has  been  bottl- 
ed even  upon  that  resolution;  so  that  iti^^ 
dent  that  no  legislation  of  any  kind  was  iotes>i^ 
to  follow  either  resolution,  even  that  torn 
legislation  might  have  been  appropriate^ 
less  that  to  which  it  would  have  been  an  m^ 
ity.  Four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  reso- 
lutions were  brought  in.  In  all  that  tim^^ 
has  been  no  attempt  to  foondalegislatn?^* 
upon  either  of  them ;  and  it  is  too  Ute  nof  v 
assume  that  the  one  whidi,  in  its  nature  sad  a 
its  form,  is  wholly  foreign  to  legislation,  s » 
l^slative  act,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  ^' 
legislative  character.  No !  This  resolutiM  fi 
judicial ;  it  is  a  judgment  pronounced npoofl 
imputed  offence;  it  is  the  declared  sen^^* 
majority  of  the  Senate,  of  the  guilt  of  the  I^" 
dent  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  It  ^ 
in  substance,  an  impeachment— an  inpeachB!^ 
in  violation  of  all  the  forms  prescribed  bj^ 
constitution — in  violation  of  the  privily  i- 
the  House  of  Representatives — in  «i^^^|^ 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  the  record  ^yz 
ought  to  be  expunged  m>m  the  Journal  of  ^ 
Senate.  . 

"Mr.  B.  said  the  selection  of  a  tribunal  w 
the  trial  of  impeachments  was  felt,  bj  the  <^ 
vention  which  framed  the  constitution,  a^^ 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  tasks  rbi^ 
they  had  to  perform.  Those  great  dj^^JT 
well  read  in  history,  both  andent  and  fflod^ 
and  knew  that  the  unpeaching  powei^thens* 
mode  for  trying  political  men  for  politkal  .^* 
fences — was  often  an  engine  for  the  ^r^^u 
of  factious  and  ambitious  feelings.  An  '^^^ 
ment  was  well  known  to  be  the  beaten  row^ 
runnmg  down  a  hated  or  successful  pwij!^ 
rival.  After  great  deUberation— after  weigtJ^ 
aU  the  tribunals,  even  that  of  the  Sopi^ 
Court^the  Senate  of  the  United  States  r^ 
fixed  upon  as  the  body  which,  from  its  const" 
tion,  would  be  the  most  impartial,  nentiaj  ^ 
equitable,  that  could  be  selected,  ^^Z^^. 
check  of  a  previous  inquisition,  and  pj^^ 
ment  of  charges  by  the  House  of  Bep^^ 
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Uvea,  would  be  the  safest  tribunal  to  which 
could  be  confided  a  power  so  great  in  itself^  and 
so  susoeptible  of  being  abused.  The  Senate  was 
selected ;  and  to  show  that  he  had  not  oyer- 
stated  the  difficulties  of  the  convention  in  making 
the  selection,  he  would  take  leave  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  a  work  which  was  canonical  on  this 
subject,  and  from  an  article  in  that  work  which 
was  written  by  the  gentleman  whose  authoiihr 
would  have  most  weight  on  this  occasion.  Efe 
spoke  of  the  Federalist  and  of  the  article  writ- 
ten by  General  Hamilton  on  the  impeaching 
power: 

'^ '  A  well-constltated  court  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments is  an  object  not  more  to  be  desired 
than  difficult  to  be  obtained,  in  a  government 
wholly  elective.  The  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction 
are  those  offences  which  proceed  fix>m  the  mis- 
conduct of  public  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust. 
They  are  of  a  nature  which  may,  with  peculiar 

Propriety,  be  denominated  political,  as  they  re- 
Lto  chiefly  to  injuries  done  immediately  to  so- 
ciety itself.  The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this 
reason,  will  seldom  fail  to  agitate  the  passions 
of  the  whole  community,  and  to  divide  it  into 
parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  inimical  to  the 
accused.  In  man^  cases^  it  will  connect  itself 
with  the  pre-existmg  factions,  and  will  enlist  all 
their  animosities,  partialities,  influence,  and  in- 
terest, on  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  anc^  in  such 
cases,  there  will  always  be  the  greatest  danger 
that  the  decision  will  be  regulat^  more  by  the 
comparative  strength  of  parties,  than  by  the 
real  demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt.  The 
delicacy  and  magnitude  of  a  trust  which  so 
deeply  concerns  the  politioil  reputation  and  ex- 
istence of  every  man  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  afiairs,  speak  for  themselves. 
The  difficulty  of  placing  it  rightly  in  a  govern- 
ment resting  entirely  on  the  basis  of  periodical 
elections,  will  as  readily  be  perceiveo^  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters in  it  will,  from  that  circumstance,  be  too 
often  the  leaders  or  the  tools  of  the  most  cun- 
ning or  the  most  numerous  Action ;  and,  on  this 
account,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess  the 
requisite  neutrality  towards  those  whose  con- 
duct may  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny. 

"  ^  The  division  of  the  powers  of  impeachment 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  l^islature,  as- 
signing to  one  the  right  of  accusing,  to  the  other 
the  right  of  trying,  avoids  the  inconvenience  of 
making  the  same  persons  both  accusers  and 
judges ;  and  guards  against  the  danger  of  per- 
secution from  the  prevalency  of  a  factious  spirit 
in  either  of  those  branches.' 

^  Mr.  B.  said  there  was  much  matter  for  elu- 
cidation of  the  present  object  of  discussion  in 
the  extract  which  he  had  read.  Its  definition 
of  an  impeachable  ofience  covered  the  indentical 
charge  which  was  contained  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  against  the  President. 
The  offence  charged  upon  him  possessed  every 
feature  of  the  impeachment  de&ied  by  General 


Hamilton.  It  imputes  misconduct  to  a  publie 
man,  for  the  abuse  and  violation  of  a  public 
trust  The  discussion  of  the  chai^  has  a^tated 
the  passions  of  the  whole  community ;  it  has 
divided  the  people  into  parties,  some  friendly, 
some  inimical,  to  the  accused ;  it  has  connectei 
itself  with  the  pre-existing  parties,  enlisting  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  parties  under  one  ban- 
ner, and  calling  forth  all  their  animosities — all 
their  partialities — all  their  influence — all  their 
interest ;  and,  what  was  not  foreseen  by  Gene- 
ral Hamilton,  it  has  called  forth  the  tremendous 
moneyed  power,  and  the  pervading  organization 
of  a  great  moneyed  power,  wiel<png  a  mass  of 
forty  mUlions  or  money,  and  sixty  millions  of 
debt ',  wielding  the  whole  in  aid  and  support  ot 
this  charge  upon  the  President,  and  working 
the  doubte  battery  of  seduction,  on  one  hand, 
and  oppression  on  the  other,  to  put  down  the 
man  against  whom  it  is  directed !  This  is  what 
General  Hamilton  did  not  foresee ;  but  the  next 
feature  in  the  picture  he  did  foresee,  and  most 
accurately  describe,  as  it  is  now  seen  by  us  alL 
He  said  that  the  decision  of  these  impeachments 
would  ofter  be  regulated  more  by  the  compara- 
tive stren^  of  parties  than  by  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  accused.  How  prophetic !  Look 
to  the  memorials,  resolutions,  and  petitions,  sent 
in  here  to  criminate  the  President,  so  clearly 
marked  by  a  party  line,  that  when  an  exception 
occurs,  it  is  made  the  special  subject  of  public 
remark.  Look  at  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  also  as  clearly 
defined  oy  a  party  line  as  any  party  question 
can  ever  be  expected  to  be. 

^  To  guard  the  most  conspicuous  characters 
from  being  persecuted — ^Mr.  B.  said  he  was 
using  the  language  of  General  Hamilton — to 
guara  the  most*  conspicuous  characters  from 
being  persecuted  by  the  leaders  or  the  tools  of 
the  most  cunning  or  the  most  numerous  faction 
— ^the  convention  had  placed  the  power  of  try- 
ing impeachments,  not  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  even  in  a  body  of  select  judges  chosen  for 
the  occasion,  but  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  even  in  them  without  an  inter- 
veninjs  check  to  the  abuse  of  that  power,  by 
associating  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
forbidding  the  Senate  to  proceed  against  any 
officer  until  that  grand  inquest  of  the  nation 
should  demand  his  trial.  How  far  fortunate, 
or  otherwise,  the  convention  may  have  been  in 
the  selection  of  its  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments, it  was  not  for  him.  Mr.  B.,  to  say. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say  how  mr  the  roquisite 
neutrality  towards  those  whose  conduct  may 
be  under  scrutiny,  may  be  found,  or  has  been 
found,  in  this  body.  But  he  must  take  leave  to 
say,  tnat  if  a  public  man  may  be  virtually  im- 
peached— actually  condemned  by  the  Senate  of 
an  impeachable  offence,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  has  the 
constitutioirfailed  at  one  of  its  most  vital  points, 
and  a  ready  means  found  for  doing  a  thing 
which  had  fiUed  other  countries  with  perseca 
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tion,  faction,  and  violence,  and  which  it  was 
intended  should  never  be  done  here. 

"  Mr.  B.  called  upon  the  Senate  to  recollect 
what  was  the  feature  in  the  famous  court  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  which  rejidered  that  court 
the  most  odious  that  ever  sat  in  England.  It 
was  not  the  mass  of  its  enormities-r^reat  as 
they  were — for  the  regular  tribunals  which  yet 
existed,  exceeded  that  court,  both  in  the  mass 
and  in  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes  and  oppres- 
sions. The  regular  courts  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  reign — that  of  James  the  Second ;  a  sin- 
gle judge,  in  a  single  riding — Jeffries,  on  the 
"Western  Circuit — surpassed  all  the  enormities 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
existence.  What  then  rendered  that  court  so 
intolerably  odious  to  the  English  people  ?  Sir, 
said  Mr.  B.,  it  was  because  that  court  had  no 
grand  jury — ^because  it  proceeded  without  pre- 
sentment, without  indictment — upon  informa- 
tion alone — ^and  thus  got  at  its  victims  without 
the  intervention,  without  the  restraint,  of  an 
accusing  body.  This  is  the  feature  which  sunk 
the  Star  Chamber  in  Engbnd.  It  is  the  feature 
which  no  criminal  tribunal  in  this  America  is 
allowed  to  possess.  The  most  inconsiderable 
offender,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  must  be 
charged  by  a  grand  juir  before  he  can  be  tried 
by  the  court.  In  this  Senate,  sitting  as  a  high 
court  of  impeachment,  a  charge  must  first  be 
presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sitting  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  But 
if  the  Senate  can  proceed,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  this  grand  inquest,  wherein  is  it  to 
differ  from  the  Star  Chamber,  except  in  the 
mere  execution  of  its  decrees  ?  And  what 
other  execution  is  now  required  for  delinquent 
public  men,  than  the  force  of  public  opinion  ? 
No !  said  Mr.  B.,  we  live  in  an  age  when  public 
opinion  over  public  men,  is  omnipotent  and  ir- 
reversible ! — when  public  sentiment  annihilates 
a  public  man  more  effectually  than  the  scaffold. 
To  this  new  and  omnipotent  tribunal,  all  the 
public  men  of  Europe  and  America  are  now 
happily  subject.  The  fiat  of  public  opinion  has 
superseded  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Struck 
by  that  opinion,  kings  and  emperors  in  Europe, 
and  the  highest  functionaries  among  ourselves, 
fall  powerless  from  the  political  stage,  and  wan- 
der, while  their  bodies  live,  as  shadows  and 
phantoms  over  the  land.  Snould  he  give  ex- 
amples ?  It  might  be  invidious ;  yet  all  would 
recollect  an  eminent  example  of  a  citizen,  once 
sitting  at  the  head  of  this  Senate,  afterwards 
falling  under  a  judicial  prosecution,  from  which 
he  escaped  untouched  by  the  sword  of  the  law, 
yet  that  eminent  citizen  was  more  utterly  an- 
nihilated by  public  opinion,  than  any  execution 
of  a  capital  sentence  could  ever  have  accom- 
plished upon  his  name. 

'^  What  occasion  then  has  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment,  for  the  power  of 
execution?  The  only  effect  of  a  regular  im- 
peachment now,  is  to  remove  from  office,  and 
disqualification  for  office.  An  irregular  impeach* 


ment  will  be  tantamount  to  remoral  and  <&> 
qualification,  if  the  justice  of  the  sentence  is 
confided  in  by  the  people.  If  this  condomiatioii 
of  the  President  had  been  pronounoed  in  the 
first  term  of  his  administration,  and  the  people 
had  believed  in  the  truth  and  justioecf  tbe  seiH 
tence,  certidnly  President  Jackson  would  not 
have  been  elected  a  second  time;  and  erefv 
object  that  a  political  rival,  or  a  political  partr. 
could  have  wished  from  his  removal  from  ofBoe, 
and  disqualification  for  office,  wonld  have  beoi 
accomplished.  Disqualification  for  office — loss 
of  public  favor — apolitical  death — is  now  the 
object  of  political  rivalship ;  and  all  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  informal,  as  well  ajs  by  a 
formal  impeachment,  if  the  sentence  is  only  oy&- 
fided  in  by  the  people.  K  the  people  bdiered 
that  the  President  has  violated  the  constttutica 
and  the  laws,  he  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  thecr 
respect  and  their  confidence;  he  loses  thar 
favor ;  he  dies  a  political  death ;  and  that  this 
might  be  the  object  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  B. 
would  leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who 
should  read  the  speeches  which  were  delivered 
in  support  of  the  measure,  and  which  wonH 
constitute  a  public  and  lasting  monument  of 
the  temper  in  which  the  resolation  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  object  intended  to  be  acoooi- 
plished  by  it. 

"It  was  in  vain  to  say  there  could  be  no 
object,  at  this  time,  in  annihilating  the  polir*ca] 
influence  of  President  Jackson,  and  killing  hiio 
off  as  a  public  man,  with  a  senatorial  convictka 
for  violating  the  laws  and  constitution  of  tbe 
country.  Such  an  assertion,  if  ventured  upon 
by  any  one,  would  stand  contradicted  by  faet^ 
of  wluch  Europe  and  America  are  ^vitnesses 
Does  he  not  stand  between  the  country  and  the 
bank  ?  Is  he  not  proclaimed  the  sole  obstacle 
to  the  recharter  of  the  bank  5  and  in  its  rechartei 
is  there  not  wrapped  up  the  destoies  of  a  poli- 
tical party,  now  panting  for  power  1  Remove 
this  sole  obstacle — annihilate  its  influence — kill 
off  President  Jackson  with  a  sentence  of  am- 
demnation  for  a  high  crime  and  misdemeaniY. 
and  the  charter  of  the  bank  will  be  renewed,  and 
in  its  renewal,  a  political  party,  now  thimdeiii^ 
at  the  gates  of  the  capitol,  will*  leap  into  powvr. 
Here  then  is  an  object  for  desiring  the  extinction 
of  the  political  influence  of  President  Jackson ! 
An  object  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  all  Ameri- 
ca !  and  attractive  enough  to  enlist  the  combined 
interest  of  a  great  moneyed  power,  and  of  a  great 
political  party." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Benton ;  but  the  debate  on 
the  protest  went  on;  and  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Poindexter,  digested  into  four  different  pFopo> 
sitions,  after  undergoing  repeated  modifications 
upon  consultations  among  its  friends,  and  after 
much  acrimony  on  both  sides,  was  adopted  by 
the  fixed  majority  of  twenty-seven.  In  voting 
that  the  nrotest  was  a  breach  of  tbe  privD^ges 
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of  the  Senate,  that  body  Tirtually  affirmed  the 
impeachment  character  of  the  condemnatory 
resolutions,  and  inyolved  itself  in  the  predica- 
ment of  voting  an  impeachable  matter  without 
observing  a  single  rule  for  the  conduct  of  im- 
peachments. The  protest  placed  it  in  a  dilemma. 
It  averred  the  Senate's  judgment  to  be  without 
authority — ^without  any  warrant  in  the  consti- 
tution— any  right  in  the  body  to  pronounce  it. 
To  receive  that  protest,  and  enter  it  on  the 
journal,  was  to  record  a  strong  evidence  against 
themselves;  to  reject  it  afi  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege was  to  claim  for  their  proceeding  the 
immunity  of  a  regular  and  constitutional  act ; 
and  as  the  proceeding  was  on  criminal  matter, 
amounting  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
on  which  matter  the  Senate  could  only  act  in 
its  judicial  capacity ;  therefore  it  had  to  claim 
the  immunity  that  would  belong  to  it  in  that 
capacity ;  and  assume  a  violation  of  privilege. 
Certainly  if  the  Senate  had  tried  an  impeach- 
ment in  due  form,  the  protest,  impeaching  its 
justice,  might  have  been  a  breach  of  privilege ; 
but  the  Senate  had  no  privil^;e  to  vote  an  im- 
peachable matter  without  a  regular  impeach- 
ment ;  and  therefore  it  was  no  breach  of  privilege 
to  impugn  the  act  which  they  had  no  privilege 
to  commit 


CHAPTER    CIV. 

MR.  WEBBTEB'S  PLAN  OF  BELEEF. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Mr.  Webster  took 
no  direct  part  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  against  General  Jackson.  He  had 
no  private  grief  to  incite  him  against  the  Presi- 
dents <^<^  ^  ^i^t  drawn  up,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  honored  with  the  titles 
of  ^expounder  and  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tion,'' to  have  supported  the  resolve :  bearing 
plainly  on  its  face  impeachable  matter.  After 
several  modifications,  he  voted  for  it ;  but,  from 
the  beginning,  he  had  his  own  plan  in  view, 
which  was  entirely  different  from  an  attack  on 
the  President ;  and  solely  looked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bank,  and  the  relief  of  the  distress, 
in  a  practical  and  parliamentary  mode  of  legis- 
lation. He  looked  to  a  renewal  of  the  bank 
charter  for  a  short  term,  and  with  such  modifi- 
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cations  as  would  tend  to  disann  opposition,  and 
to  conciliate  &vor  for  it  The  term  of  the  re- 
newal was  only  to  be  for  six  years :  a  length  of 
time  well  chosen ;  because,  from  the  shortness 
ci  the  period,  it  would  have  an  attraction  for  all 
that  class  of  members — ^always  more  or  less 
numerous  in  every  assembly — who,  in  every  dif- 
ficulty, are  disposed  to  temporize  and  compro- 
mise ;  while,  to  the  bank,  in  carrying  its  exist- 
ence beyond  the  presidential  term  of  General 
Jackson,  it  felt  secure  in  the  future  acquisition 
of  a  fhll  term.  Besides  the  attraction  in  the 
short  period,  Mr.  Webster  proposed  another 
amelioration,  calculated  to  have  serious  efifect; 
it  was  to  give  up  the  exclusive  or  monopoly 
feature  in  the  charter— leaving  to  Congress  to 
grant  any  other  charter,  in  the  mean  time,  to  a 
new  company,  if  it  pleased.  The  objectionable 
branch  bank  currency  of  petty  drafts  was  also 
given  up.  Besides  this,  and  as  an  understand- 
ing that  the  corporation  would  not  attempt  to 
obtain  a  further  existence  beyond  the  six  years, 
the  directors  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  begin 
to  return  the  capital  to  the  stockholders  at 
any  time  within  the  period  of  three  years,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  six  renewed  years 
The  deposits  were  not  to  be  restored  until  aflei 
the  first  day  of  July ;  and,  as  an  agreeable  con- 
cession to  the  enemies  of  small  paper  currency, 
the  bank  was  to  issue,  or  use,  no  note  under  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars.  He  had  drawn  up  a 
bill  with  these  provisions,  and  asked  leave  to 
bring  it  in ;  and,  asking  the  leave,  made  a  Yery 
plausible  business  speech  in  its  fiivor:  the  best 
perhaps  that  could  have  been  devised.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  own  weight,  and  the  recoipmenda- 
tions  in  the  bill,  it  was  understood  to  be  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Biddle  himself—his  own  choice 
of  remedies  in  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
his  institution.  But  he  met  opposition  from 
quarters  not  to  be  expected:  from  Mr.  Clay,  who 
went  for  the  full  term  of  twenty  years ',  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  went  for  twelve.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  why  these  two  gentlemen 
should  wish  to  procure  for  the  bank  more  than 
it  asked,  and  which  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  it  to  gain.  Mr.  Webster's  bill  was  the  only 
one  that  stood  the  least  chance  of  getting 
through  the  two  Houses ;  and  on  that  point  he 
had  private  assurances  of  support  from  friends 
of  the  administration,  if  all  the  friends  of  the 
bank  stood  firm.    In  favoring  this  diarter  for 
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twelve  years,  Me.  Galhonn  fek  liiat  aa«zplaiia- 
Qon  of  his  conduct  was  due  to  the  public,  as  be 
was  well  known  to  have  been  opposed  te  the 
renewed  charter,  when  so  vehementlj  attemptr 
ed,  m  1832 ;  and  also  against  banks  generally. 
His  explanation  was,  that  he  considered  it  a 
currency  question,  and  a  question  between  the 
national  and  local  banks  9  and  that  the  renewed 
charter  was  to  operate  against  them;  and,  in 
winding  itself  ap,  was  to  cease  for  eyer,  haying 
first  established  a  safe  <;urrency.  His  frequent 
expression  was,  that  his  plan  was  to  ^'unbank 
the  banks : "  a  process  not  yery  intelligibly  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  and  on  which  he  should  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  hisnsel£  Some  passages 
are,  therefore,  given  from  his  speech: 

"  After  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  I 
can  see  no  means  of  extricating  the  country 
from  its  present  danger,  and  to  arrest  its  fur- 
ther increase,  but  a  Inmk,  the  agency  of  which, 
in  some  form,  or  under  some  authority,  is  indis- 
pensable. The  country  has  been  brought  into 
the  present  diseased  state  of  the  currency  by 
banksj  and  must  be  extricated  by  their  aeency. 
We  must,  in  a  word,  use  a  bank  to  unbamc  the 
banks,  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to 
restore  a  safe  and  stable  currency— just  as  we 
apply  snow  to  a  frozen  limb,  in  order  to  restore 
vitality  and  circulation,  or  nold  up  a  bum  to 
the  flame  to  extract  the  mflammation.  All  must 
see  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  bank- 
ing system  at  once.  It  must  continue  for  a  time. 
Its  greatest  enemies,  and  the  advocates  of  an 
exclusive  specie  circulation,  must  make  it  a  part 
of  their  system  to  tolerate  the  banks  for  a  longer 
->T  a  shorter  period.  To  suppress  them  at  once, 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  work  a  greater  revolu- 
tion: a  greater  change  in  the  relative  condition 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  than 
would  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  a  savage 
enemy.  What,  then,  must  be  done  ?  I  answer, 
a  new  and  safe  system  must  gradually  grow  up 
under,  and  replace,  the  old;  imitating,  in  this 
respect,  the  beautrnil  process  which  we  some- 
Umes  see,  of  a  wounded  or  diseased  part  in  a 
living  organic  body,  gradually  superseded  by  the 
healing  process  of  nature. 

"  How  is  this  to  be  effected?  How  is  a  bank 
to  be  used  as  the  means  of  correcting  the  excess 
of  the  banking  system  ?  And  what  bank  is  to 
be  selected  as  the  agent  to  effect  this  salutary 
change  ?  I  know,  said  Mr.  C,  that  a  diversity 
of  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist,  as  to  the  agent 
to  be  selected,  among  those  who  agree  on  every 
other  point,  and  who,  in  particular,  agree  on  the 
necessity  01  using  some  bank  as  the  means  of 
effecting  the  object  intended ;  one  preferring  a 
simple  recharter  of  the  existins  bank — another, 
the  charter  of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States 
— a  third,  a  new  bank  ingrafted  upon  the  old — 


and  a  fourth,  the  use  of  the  State  bisks,  is  tk 
agent.  I  wish,  said  Mr.  C,  to  lave  ill  i})»fi 
open  questions,  to  be  caiefiiliy  snnered  d 
compared  with  each  other,  calml  j  aad  ^ 
sionately,  without  prejudice  or  party  feefii^;  «^ 
that  to  be  selected  which,  on  thewbole.^ 
appear  to  be  best— the  most  safe;  the  &:^ 
efficient;  the  most  prompt  in  applicitioa,!:- 
the  least  liable  to  constitutional  objectioo.  •■ 
would,  however,  be  wanting  in  candor  (si  r 
part,  not  to  declare  that  my  impreeskn  is.t^ 
a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  isgnftfd  ii:*3 
the  old,  will  be  found,  under  all  the  cbo^ 
stances  of  the  case,  to  combine  ^e  gmtet  ni^ 
vantages,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  fewest  i^ 
tions ;  but  this  impression  is  not  so  finch '^ 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  cahn  reTief  oft^ 
whole  ground,  or  to  prevent  my  yielding ti" 
conviction  of  reason,  should  the  result ef r- 
review  prove  that  any  other  is  pR^^' 
Among  its  peculiar  recommendatioDS,D>P 
ranked  the  consideration,  that,  while  it  ^^ 
afford  the  means  of  a  prompt  and  effectoi^' 
plication  for  mitigating  and  Anally  t&oot^'^ 
existing  distress,  it  would,  at  tiie  »»» '5 
open  to  the  whole  community  a  &ir  opp 
mty  of  participation  in  the  advaDUgesta''^ 
institution,  be  they  what  they  may.      ^ 

"Let  us  then  suppose  (fin  order  to  iC^?^ 
and  not  to  indicate  a  perference)  that  ti<  T 
sent  bank  be  selected  as  the  agoDt  to  ec^c 
intended  object.  What  proviwons  v.-' 
necessary  1  I  will  surest  those  that  b« 
curred  to  me,  mainly,  nowever,  with»T>ft^ 
exciting  the  reflection  of  those  much  ifr;jj 
miliar  with  banking  operations  than mj^;- 
who,  of  course,  are  more  competent  t^  "*" ' 
correct  judgment  on  their  practical  eff«*  ^ .. 

**Let,  then,  the  bank  charter  be  reue^- 
twelve  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  F*^ 
term,  with  such  modifications  and  limitaO'^'* 
may  be  judged  proper,  and  that  after  tbat  f-^^ 
it  shall  issue  no  notes  under  ten  dollars  ;*^ 
government  shall  not  receive  in  its  d»^.^^ 
sum  less  than  ten  dollars,  except  in  tw  ''-• 
coins  of  the  United  States;  that  it  ^^^ 
receive  in  its  dues  the  notes  of  any  b8fl*V 
issues  notes  of  a  denomination  less  v^' 
dollars;  and  that  the  United  States  ^^^ 
shall  not  receive  in  payment,  or  on  depo*"-^^ 
notes  of  any  bank  whose  not^  are  ^^,^ 
able  in  dues  of  the  government;  nor  the  ff 
of  any  bank  which  may  receive  the  notes  &  J 
bank  whose  notes  are  not  receivable  by  twf 
emment.  At  the  expiration  of  six  years  froiE  _^ 
commencement  of  the  renewed  charter,  if-^ 
bank  be  prohibited  from  issuing  any  n^^  ^ 
der  twenty  dollars,  and  let  no  sum  ondeM^ 
amount  be  receivea  in  the  dues  of  the  ?^'-^ 
mentj  except  in  specie ;  and  let  the  t**, 
gold  be  raised  at  least  equal  to  that  of  s" 
to  take  effect  immediately,  so  that  the  coi^_^ 
may  be  replenished  with  the  coin,  the  i^' 
and  the  most  portable  in  proportion  to  it^  . 
to  take  the  place  of  the  receding  banfc  ^ 
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It  18  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  state,  that  at  pre- 
sent, the  standard  value  of  gold  is  several  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  silver,  the  necessary  ef- 
fect of  which  has  been  to  expel  gold  entirely 
from  our  circulation,  and  thus  to  deprive  us  of 
a  coin  so  well  calculated  for  the  circulation  of 
a  country  so  great  in  extent,  and  having  so  vast 
an  intercourse,  commercial,  social,  and  political, 
between  all  its  parts,  as  ours.  As  an  addition- 
al recommendation  to  raise  its  relative  value, 
gold  has,  of  late,  become  an  important  product 
of  three  considerable  States  of  the  Union.  Vir- 
ginia) North  Carolina,  and  Georgia — ^to  tne  in- 
dustry of  which,  the  measure  proposed  would 
give  a  strong  impulse,  and  which  in  turn  would 
greatly  increase  the  quantity  produced. 

"  Such  are  the  means  which  have  occurred  to 
me.  There  are  members  of  this  body  far  more 
competent  to  judge  of  their  practical  operation 
than  myself  and  as  my  object  is  simply  to  sug- 
gest them  for  their  reflection,  and  for  that  of 
others  who  are  more  fiuniliar  with  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  their  efficiency,  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  they  are  fully  adequate 
to  effect  the  object  in  view  or  not.  There  are 
doubtless  others  of  a  similar  description,  and 
perhaps  more  efficacious,  that  mav  occur  to  the 
experienced,  wliich  I  would  freely  embrace,  as 
my  object  is  to  adopt  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient. And  it  may  be  hoped  that,  if  on  expe- 
rience it  should  be  found  that  neither  these  pro- 
visions nor  any  other  in  the  power  of  Congress, 
are  fully  adequate  to  effect  the  important  re- 
fonn  which  1  have  proposed,  the  co-operation 
of  the  States  may  be  afforded,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  suppressing  the  circulation  of  notes 
under  five  dollars,  where  such  are  permitted  to 
be  issued  under  their  authority." 

The  ultimate  object  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  process  of  ^un- 
banking  the  banks,"  was  to  arrive  eventually 
and  by  slow  degrees,  at  a  metallic  currency,  and 
the  revival  of  gold.  This  had  been  my  object, 
and  so  declared  in  the  Senate,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  opposition  to  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  had  talked  his  plan  over  to  myself  and  others : 
we  had  talked  over  ours  to  him.  There  was  a 
point  at  which  we  all  agreed — ^the  restoration  of  a 
metallic  currency;  but  differed  about  the  means 
— he  expecting  to  attain  it  slowly  and  eventu- 
ally, through  the  process  which  he  mentioned ; 
and  we  immediately,  through  the  revival  of  the 
gold  currency,  the  extinction  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent treasury,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  paper 
money  from  the  federal  receipts  and  payments. 
Laying  hold  of  the  point  on  which  we  agreed, 
(and  which  was  also  the  known  policy  of  the 


President),  Mr.  Calhoun  i^pealed  to  Mr.  Silas 
Wright  and  myself  and  other  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, to  support  his  plan.    He  said : 

*^If  I  understand  their  views,  as  expressed 
by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  behind  me  TMr. 
Benton) — the  senator  from  New- York  (Mr. 
Wright) ;  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  party,  and  the  views  of  the  President,  as 
expressed  in  reported  conversations,  I  s^  not 
how  they  can  reject  the  measure  (^to  wU :  his 
plan).  They  profess  to  be  the  advocates  of  a 
meti^lic  currency.  I  propose  to  restore  it  bv 
the  most  effectual  measures  that  can  be  devised ; 
gradually  and  Slowly,  and  to  the  extent  that 
experience  may  «how  that  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest. 
Further,  no  one  can  desire  to  ga" 

The  reference  here  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
the  views  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  was  to 
conversations  held  between  them;  in  which 
each  freely  conununicated  his  own  plan.  Mr. 
Benton  had  not  then  brought  forward  his  pro- 
position for  the  revival  of  the  gold  currency  \ 
but  did  so,  (in  a  speech  which  he  had  studied), 
the  moment  Mr.  Calhoun  concluded.  That  was 
a  thing  understood  between  them.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  signified  his  wish  to  speak  first;  to 
which  Mr.  Benton  seadily  assented :  and  both 
took  the  opportunity  presented  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster's motion,  and  the  presentation  of  his  plan, 
to  present  their  own  respectively.  Mr.  Benton 
presented  his  the  moment  Mr.  Calhoun  sat 
down,  in  a  much  considered  speech,  which  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapter ;  and  which  was 
the  first  of  his  formal  speeches  in  farvor  of  re- 
viving the  gold  currency.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Webstei^s  plan  lingered  on  the  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  That  leave  was  not 
granted.  Things  took  a  strange  turn.  The 
friends  of  the  bank  refused  in  a  body  to  give 
Mr.  Webster  the  leave  asked :  the  enemies  of 
the  bank  were  in  favor  of  giving  him  the  leave — 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  his  friends  refused  it. 
In  this  state  of  contrariety  among  his  friends, 
Mr.  Webster  moved  to  lay  his  own  motion  on 
the  table ;  and  Mr.  Torsyth,  to  show  that  this 
balk  came  from  his  own  side  of  the  chamber, 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays ;  which  were  granted 
and  were  as  follows : 

"Ybas,— Messrs  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  King 
of  Georgia^  Mangum,  Moore,  NaudaiiL  Poindex- 
ter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Si]#> 
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bee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift,  Tomlin- 
Bou,  Waggaman,  Webster. 

"Nats, — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth, 
Grnndy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  Morris, 
Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White. 
WUkms,  Wright.'^' 

The  excuse  for  the  movement — ^for  this  im- 
expected  termination  to  Mr.  Webster's  motion 
— was  that  the  Senate  might  proceed  with  Mr. 
Clay's  resolution  against  General  Jackson,  and 
come  to  a  conclusion  upon  it.  It  was  now  time  for 
that  conclusion.  It  was  near  the  last  of  March, 
and  the  Yirginia  elections  came  on  in  April : 
but  the  real  cause  for  Mr.  Webster's  motion 
was  the  settled  opposition  of  his  political  friends 
to  his  plan ;  and  that  was  proved  by  its  subse- 
quent fate.  In  his  motion  to  lay  his  application 
on  the  table,  he  treated  it  as  a  temporary  dis- 
position of  it — the  application  to  be  renewed 
at  some  future  time :  which  it  nerer  was. 


CHAPTEK    CV. 

EEVIVAL  OF  THE  GOLD  CCEKENCT-MB.   BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH. 

Mr.  Bknton  said  it  was  now  six  years  since  he 
had  begun  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  this  bank,  but  he  had  not,  until  the  present 
moment,  found  a  suitable  occasion  for  showing 
the  people  the  kind  of  currency  which  they 
wore  entitled  to  possess,  and  probably  would 
possess,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  a  view  of  the  subject 
which  many  wished  to  see,  and  which  he  felt 
bound  to  give ;  and  which  he  should  prooeeck 
to  present,  with  all  the  brevity  and  perspicuity 
of  which  he  was  master. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
belieyed  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  govern- 
ment: that  it  was  the  intention,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  federal  currency  should  consist  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  in  Con- 
gress to  issue,  or  to  authorize  any  company  of 
individuals  to  issue,  any  species  of  federal  paper 
currency  whatsoever. 

£very  clause  in  the  constitution,  said  Mr.  B., 
vrhich  bears  upon  the  subject  of  money — every 


early  statute  of  Congress  whidi  intoipctsthe 
meaning  of  these  clauses — and  every  \astm 
recollection  which  refers  to  them,  go  hiod  ia 
hand,  in  giving  to  that  instrument  the  mettio^ 
which  this  proposition  ascribes  to  iu  Ik 
power  granted  to  Congress  to  coin  money  aa 
authority  to  stamp  metallic  money,  and  is  &1 
an  authority  for  emitting  slips  of  paper  ccaai> 
ing  promises  to  pay  money.  The  tatkni? 
granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  tkenbeii 
coin,  is  an  authority  to  regulate  theTilixcf^ 
metallic  money,  not  of  paper.  The  prohibiu 
upon  the  States  against  making  any  ibioi  ^ 
gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  is  a  monl  p 
hibition,  founded  in  virtue  and  honesty,  u^^ 
just  as  binding  upon  the  federal  goveniiaattf 
upon  the  State  governments ;  and  that  viiit.*^ 
a  written  prohibition ;  for  the  diiercoce  m^ 
nature  of  the  two  governments  is  sudLtliitt^ 
States  may  do  all  things  which  theya^^^^ 
forbid  to  do ;  and  the  federal  goTerzuneDt  £ 
do  nothing  which  it  is  not  aathoniedlffU< 
constitution  to  do.  The  power  to  punish '-^ 
crime  of  counterfeiting  is  limited  to  the  a>^ 
coin  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  secTJ^ 
of  the  United  States ;  and  cannot  beextefl<^ 
to  the  offence  of  forging  paper  money, to*, 
that  unjustifiable  power  of  constructioD  *i^ 
founds  an  implication  upon  an  in^ilicttioiLi^ 
hangs  one  implied  power  upon  another.  ^^ 
word  currency  is  not  in  the  oonstitotioo-^ 
any  word  which  can  be  made  to  cover  »o^ 
lation  of  bank  notes.  Gold  and  silTer  is  ^ 
only  thing  recognized  for  money.  It  ^ 
money,  and  the  only  money,  of  the  cons^^' 
and  every  historic  recollection,  as  well  »se^'. 
phrase  in  the  constitution,  and  eveiy  earlp 
tute  on  the  subject  of  money,  coofinns  u* 
idea.    People  were  sick  of  paper  money 


the  time  that  this  constitution  was 
The  Congress  of  the  confederation,  in  ^^  \ 
of  the  Revolution,  had  issued  a  currency  of  F»P 
money.    It  had  run  the  fiill  career  ^^^"^ 
rency.    The  wreck  of  two  hundred  miIli<M»-* 
paper  dollars  lay  upon  the  land.    Thefi**^ 
of  that  constitution  worked  in  the  v^^ 
that  wreck.    They  saw  the  havoc  which  PT 
money  had  made  upon  the  fortunes  ^^^^^^'' 
als,  and  the  morals  of  the  public    They  ^ 
mined  to  have  no  more  federal  p»f^  "T^ 
They  created  a  hard  money  govemmeDt ;  ^J^ 
intended  the  new  government  to  reoogni^^ 
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thing  for  money  but  gold  and  silyer }  and  eTory 
word  admitted  into  the  eonstitntion,  upon  the 
subject  of  money,  defines  and  establishes  that 
sacred  intention* 

Legislative  enactment,  continued  Mr.  B.,  came 
quickly  to  the  dd  of  constitutional  intention 
and  historic  recollection.  The  fifth  statute 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress 
that  ever  sat  under  the  present  constitution, 
was  full  and  explicit  on  this  head.  It  defined 
the  kind  of  money  which  the  federal  treasury 
should  receiye.  The  enactments  of  the  statute 
are  remarkable  for  their  breyity  and  compre- 
hension, as  well  as  for  their  clear  interpretation 
of  the  constitution ;  and  deserre  to  be  repeated 
and  remembered.  They  are:  That  the  fees  and 
duties  payable  to  the  federal  goyeniment  shall 
be  receiyed  in  gold  and  silyer  coin  only ;  the 
gold  coins  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Eng- 
land, and  all  other  gold  coins  of  equal  fineness, 
at  eighty-nine  cents  for  eyery  pennyweight; 
the  Mexican  dollar  at  one  hundred  cents ;  the 
crown  of  France  at  one  hundred  and  eleyen 
cents ;  and  aU  other  nlyer  coins  of  equal  fine- 
ness, at  one  hundred  and  eleyen  cents  per  ounce. 
This  statute  was  passed  the  30th  day  of  July, 
1789— just  one  month  after  Congress  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  le^lation.  It  shows  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  composed  of  the  men,  in 
great  part,  who  had  fituned  the  constitution,  and 
who,  by  using  the  word  only,  clearly  expressed 
their  intention  that  gold  and  silyer  alone  was 
to  constitute  the  currency  of  the  new  goyem- 
ment. 

In  support  of  this  construction  of  the  consti- 
tion,  Mr.  B.  referred  to  the  phrase  so  often  used 
by  our  most  aged  and  eminent  statesmen,  that 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  goyem- 
ment  Yes,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  were  hard  money  men;  but  the 
chief  expounder  and  executor  of  that  constitu- 
tion was  not  a  hard  money  man,  but  a  paper 
system  man !  a  man  devoted  to  the  paper  system 
of  England,  with  ail  the  firmness  of  conyiction, 
and  all  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm.  God  forbid, 
said  Mr.  B.,  that  I  should  do  injustice  to  Gen. 
Hamilton — ^that  I  should  say,  or  insinuate,  aught 
to  derogate  from  the  just  fame  of  that  great 
man  !  He  has  many  titles  to  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  heart 
could  not  be  American  which  could  dishonor  or 
dispftragD  his  memocy.    But  his  ideas  of  goyem- 


inent  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  general 
approbation ;  and  oC  aU  his  political  tenets,  his 
attachment  to  the  paper  system  was  most ' 
strongly  opposed  at  the  time,  and  has  produced 
the  most  lasting  and  deplorable  results  npon  the 
country.  In  the  year  1791,  this  great  man, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  plan  for  the  support  of  public 
credit— that  plan  which  unfolded  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  paper  system,  and  immediately 
developed  the  great  political  line  between  tlM 
federalists  and  the  republicans.  The  establish* 
ment  of  a  national  bank  was  the  leading  and  pre- 
dominant feature  of  that  plan  ;  and  the  original 
report  of  the  Secretary,  in  favor  of  establishing 
the  bank,  contained  this  fittal  and  deplorable 
recommendation : 

^  The  bills  and  notes  of  the  bank,  origiDaJly 
made  payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  pay- 
able, on  demand,  in  gold  and  silyer  coin,  shall 
be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United 
States." 

This  fatal  recommendation  became  a  clause  in 
the  charter  of  the  bank.  It  was  transferred 
flrom  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  pages  of 
the  statute  book ;  and  firom  that  moment  the 
moneyed  character  of  the  federal  goyemment; 
stood  diangsd  and  reversed.  Federal  bank  notes 
took  the  place  of  hard  money ;  and  the  whde 
edifice  of  the  new  government  slid,  at  once,  from 
the  solid  rock  of  gold  and  silver  money,  on  whidi 
its  firamers  had  placed  it,  mto  the  troubled  and 
tempestuous  ocean  of  a  paper  currency. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  no  answer  to  this  most 
serious  charge  of  haying  changed  the  moneyed 
character  of  the  federal  government,  and  of  tite 
whole  Union,  to  say  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  are  not  made  a  legal  tender 
between  man  and  man«  There  was  no  necessity, 
he  said,  for  a  statute  law  to  that  effect ;  it  was 
sufficient  that  they  were  made  a  legal  tender 
to  the  federal  goyemment ;  the  law  of  necessity, 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  statute  book,  would 
do  the  rest  A  law  of  tender  was  not  necessaiy ; 
a  foroed,  incidental  tender,  resulted  as  an  inevi- 
table consequence  from  the  credit  and  circulation 
which  the  federal  government  gave  theuL  What* 
ever  was  receiyed  at  the  custom-houses,  at  the 
land-offiees,  at  the  post-offices,  at  the  marshals' 
and  district  attorneys'  offices,  and  in  all  the 
various  dues  to  the  federal  government,  must  be 
leouyed  and  will  be  received  by  the  people.    It 
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becomes  the  actual  and  practical  curtency  of  the 
land.  People  must  take  it,  .or  get  nothing ;  and 
thus  the  federal  goyerament,  establishing  a  paper 
currency  for  itself,  establishes  it  also  for  the 
States  and  for  the  people ;  and  every  body  must 
use  it  from  necessity,  whether  compelled  by  law 
or  not. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was.  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  objection  which  he  now  took  to  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  clause  which  made  the  notes 
of  the  federal  bank  a  legal  tender  to  the  federal 
government,  was  an  objection  which  could  be 
overlooked,  or  disregarded^  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  bank  in  1791.  It  was  not  overlooked,  or 
disregarded ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  denounced, 
and  combated^  as  in  itself  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct breach  of  the  constitution,  going  the  whole 
length  of  emitting  paper  money ;  and  the  more 
odious  and  reprehensible  because  a  privileged 
company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  emis- 
sion. The  genius  of  Hamilton  was  put  in  re- 
quisition to  answer  this  ol^ection ;  and  the  best 
answer  which  that  great  man  could  give  it,  was 
a  confession  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  objection, 
and  the  total  impossibility  of  doing  it  away. 
His  answer  surrendered  the  whole  question  of 
a  currency.  It  sunk  the  notes  of  the  bank,  which 
were  then  to  be  tendered  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  the  condition  of  supplies  furnished  to 
the  government,  and  to  be  consumed  by  it.  The 
answer  took  refuge  under  the  natural  power, 
independent  of  all  constitutions,  for  the  tax  re- 
ceiver to  receive  his  taxes  in  what  articles  he 
pleased.  To  do  justice  ta  General  Hamilton, 
and  to  detect  and  expose  the  true  character  of 
this  bank  paper,  Mr.  B.  read  a  claose  from  Gen. 
Hamilton's  reply  to  the  cabinet  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  the  Attorney  Greneral  Randolph, 
when  President  Washington  had  the  charter  of 
the  first  bank  under  advisement  with  hia  Soc- 
letaries.  It  was  the  clause  in  whieh  General 
Hamilton  replied  to  the  objection  to  the  oon- 
stitulionality  of  making  the  notes  of  the  bank 
receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  '^To 
designate  or  appoint  the  money  or  thing  in  which 
taxes  are  to  be  paid,  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  a 
necessary  exerdse  of  the  power  of  collecting 
them.  Accordingly,  Congress,  in  the  law  oon- 
oeming  the  collection  of  the  duties,  imposts,  and 
tonnage,  has  provided  that  they  shall  be  pay- 
able in  gold  and  silver.  But,  while  it  was  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  work  to  say  in  what 


they  should  be  paid,  the  choke  dlk^ 
thmg  was  a  mere  matter  of  discretigQ.  ^ 
payment  might  have  been  required  in  tkccr- 
modities  themselves.  Taxes  in  kiod,  bnFEra 
ill  judged,  are  not  without  preoedeots,tni- 
the  United  States ;  or  it  might  have  beenii^ 
paper  money  of  the  several  States ;  or  in  tkl)^ 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  New-IariJS 
Massachusetts,  ail,  or  either  of  them;  i\^ 
have  been  in  bills  issued  under  the  iDtbcn?^ 
the  United  States.  No  part  of  thiS)  it  ^  F; 
sumed,  can  be  disputed.  The  appointDea  ^ 
the  money  or  thing  in  which  the  taxes  iri^>« 
paid,  is  an  incident  of  the  power  of  colk** 
And  among  the  expedients  which  may  be  ii>  p 
ed,  is  that  of  bills  issued  under  the  intli^ 
of  the  United  States."  Mr.  B.  would  id  s 
further,  although  the  alignment  of  GenoalH:^ 
ilton  extended  through  several  pag^  ^^ 
nature  of  the  argument  is  fully  disclosed  ii^'^ 
is  read.  It  surrenders  the  whole  qaeetici  <' 
pi4)er  currency.  Neither  the  powra-  tofon^* 
currency,  or  to  r^ulate  ourren<7,  is  jrf^ ' 
be  claimed.  The  notes  of  the  new  hu^^P 
upon  the  footing,  not  of  money,  bat  of  cfl^ 
dities—thmgs— articles  in  kind— which  ^  ^ 
receiver  may  accept  firom  the  tax  paj^fj  ^ 
which  are  to  be  used  and  consumed  bjtbi  ^ 
receiver,  and  not  to  be  returned  to  thep??; 
much  less  to  be  diffused  over  the  cexs^^. 
place  of  money.  This  is  the  original  '^'^ 
conception  of  these  notes.  It  is  the  id*  ^ 
which  they  obtained  the  legal  capacity  dv^' 
ability  in  payment  of  public  dues ;  «n^  "f 
this  humble  conception,  this  degraded  a^ 
tion  to  com  and  grain,  to  clothes  ssdpro^^ 
they  have,  by  virtue  of  that  clause  iu  the*^ 
ter,  crept  up  to  the  character  of  moDej— b«^ 
the  real,  practical  currency  of  the  land-dn^ 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  iram  ^^ 
— and  so  depraved  the  public  intellect  «*  ^ 


to  be  called  for  as  money,  and  ^--- 
indispensable  to  the  country,  when  the  »» 
of  the  bank  could  not  rank  it  higher  than  »a^^ 
pedient  for  paying  a  tax»  ^ 

2.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  R  believed  tW^' 
quantity  of  specie  derivable  from  ^^^'^.^i 
merce,  added  to  the  quantity  of  gold  derir^ 
from  our  own  mines,  were  fully  safBdent,  i 
expelled  from  the  country  by  unwise  la^^  |^ 
furnish  the  people  with  an  abundant  circu  a 
of  gold  and  aUver  coin,  for  their  con»»<»  ^ 
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3reTkcy,  without  having  recourse  to  a  circulation 
of  small  hank  notes. 

The  truth  of  theae  propositions,  Mr.  B.  held 
to  be  Busceptihle  of  complete  and  ready  proo£ 
He  spoke  first  of  the  domestic  supply  of  native 
gold,  and  said  that  no  mines  had  ever  developed 
more  rapidly  than  these  had  done,  or  promised 
more  abundantly  than  they  now  do.    In  the 
year  1824  they  were  a  spot  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina;  they  are  now  a  region  spread- 
ing into  six  States.    In  the  year  1824  the  pro- 
duct was  $5,000 ;  in'  the  last  year  the  product, 
in  coined  gold,  was  $868,000 ;  in  uncoined,  as 
"ii-ifli  more;  and  the  product  of  the  present 
year  computed  at  two  millions  5  with  every  pros- 
pect of  continued  and  permanent  increase.    The 
probability  was  that  these  mines  alone,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  would  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  gold  to  establish  a  plentiful  circulation 
of  that  metal,  if  not  expelled  from  the  country 
by  unwise  laws.    But  the  great  source  of  supply, 
both  for  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  in  our 
foreign  commerce.    It  was  this  foreign  com- 
merce which  filled  the  States  with  hard  money 
immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary 
>Var,  when  the  domestic  mines  were  unknown ; 
and  it  is  the  same  foreign  commerce  which,  even 
now,  when  federal  laws  discourage  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  coins  and  compel  their  exporta- 
tion, is  bringing  in  an  annual  supply  of  seven 
or  eight  millions.    With  an  amendment  of  the 
laws  which  now  discourage  the  importation  of 
foreign  coins,  and   compel  their  exportation, 
there  could  be  no  delay  in  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  a  sufSdent  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
to  supply  the  largest  circulation  which  the 
common  business  of  the  country  could  require. 
Mr.  B.  believed  the  product  of  foreign  mmes, 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  now  in  ex- 
istence, to  be  much  greater  than  was  commonly 
supposed;  and,  as  a  statement  of  its  amount 
would  establish  his  proposition  in  fl&vor  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  metals  for  the  common 
currency  of  the  country,  he  would  state  that 
amount,  as  he  found  it  calculated  in  approved 
works  of  political  economy.    He  looked  to  the 
three  great  sources  of  supply :  1.  Mexico  and 
South  America ;  2.  Europe  and  Northern  Asia ; 
3.  The  coast  of  Africa.    Taking  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  as  the  starting  point  from 
which  the  calculation  would  commence,  and  the 
product  was: 


1.  Mexico  Mid  SoTith  America, 
8.  Europe  end  Nortbem  Aile, 
8.  The  ooest  of  AMca,  . 


|«,408,OOO,OOO 

es8,ooo,ooo 

190,000^000 


— ^making  a  total  product  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  millions,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  To  this  is 
to  be  added  the  quantity  existing  at  the  time 
the  New  World  was  discovered,  and  which  was 
computed  at  $2,300,000,000.  Upon  all  these 
data,  the  political  economists,  Mr.  B.  said,  after 
deducting  $2,000,000,000  lor  waste  and  con- 
sumption, still  computed  the  actual  stock  (tf 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
in  1832,  at  about  seven  thousand  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  that  quantity  constantly  and  rapid- 
ly increasmg. 

Mr.  B.  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  Asia^  and  America^ 
was  suffident  t«  carry  on  the  whole  business  of 
the  world*  He  said  that  states  and  empires 
— far  greater  in  wealth  and  population  than  any 
now  existing — far  superior  in  public  and  private 
magnifieence — ^had  carried  on  all  the  business  of 
private  life,  and  all  the  affairs  <^  national  govern- 
ment, upon  gold  and  silver  alone ;  and  that  be- 
fore the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  known, 
or  dreamed  of.  He  alluded  to  the  great  nationa 
of  antiquity — ^to  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  em- 
pires ;  to  Egypt,  Carthage,  Rome ;  to  the  Gre- 
cian republics ;  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
to  the  empire,  transcending  all  these  put  toge- 
ther —the  Saracenic  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  which, 
takingforits  centre  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Roman 
world,  extended  its  dominion  as  far  west  as  Rome 
had  ccMiquered,  and  further  east  than  Alexander 
had  marched.  These  great  nations,  whose  armies 
crushed  empires  at  a  blow,  whose  monumental 
edifices  still  attest  their  grandeur,  had  no  idea 
of  bank  credits  and  paper  money.  They  used 
gold  and  silver  alone.  Such  degenerate  phrases 
as  sound  currency,  paper  medium,  circulating 
media^  never  once  sounded  in  their  heroic  ears. 
But  why  go  bade,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity?  Why  quit  our  own 
day?  Why  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe  ?  We  have  seen  an  empire  in  our  own 
day,  of  almost  fabulous  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, carrying  on  all  its  vast  undertakings  upon 
a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  without  deigning 
to  recognize  paper  for  money.  I  speak,  stud  Mr. 
B.,  of  France — great  and  imperial  France — and 
have  my  eye  upon  that  first  year  of  the  oonsu- 
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ceeded  in  those  two  quarters  than  in  the  two 
first ;  and  that  the  excess  for  the  whole  year, 
over  the  estimatCj  will  he  full  two  millions  of 
dollars.  This,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  public  prosperity  which  the  report 
contained,  and  which  utterly  contradicted  the 
idea  of  distress  and  commercial  embarrassment 
which  had  been  propagated,  from  this  chamber, 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  the  next  evidence  of  com- 
mercial prosperity ;  it  was  the  increased  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods.  These  imports,  judging 
from  the  five  first  months,  would  be  seven  mil- 
lions more  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seventy  mil- 
lions loaned  out ;  and  they  were  twenty  millions 
more  than  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration. At  the  rate  they  had  commenced,  they 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
for  the  year.  This  will  exceed  whatever  was 
known  in  our  country.  The  imports,  for  the 
time  that  President  Jackson  has  served,  have  re- 
gularly advanced  from  about  ^74.000,000  to 
$108,000,000.  The  followmg  is  the  statement 
of  these  imports,  from  which  Mr.  B.  read : 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


874,492,527 
70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 


Mr.  B.  said  that  the  imports  of  the  last  year 
were  greater  in  proportion  than  in  any  previous 
year  J  a  temporary  decline  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  3  such  declines  always  take  place  af- 
ter excessive  importations.  If  it  had  occurred  now, 
though  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  the  &ct 
would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as  the  infalli- 
ble sign — ^the  proof  positive — of  commercial  dis- 
tress, occasioned  by  the  fatal  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. But,  as  there  was  no  decline,  but  on  the 
contrary,  an  accual  increase,  he  must  claim  the 
evidence  for  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and 
set  it  down  as  proof  positive  that  commerce  is  not 
destroyed ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  did  not  destroy  commerce. 

The  next  evidence  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  Mr.  B.  would  exhi  )it  to  the  Senate,  was 
in  the  increased,  and  increasing  number  of  ship 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  ar- 
rivals for  the  month  of  May,  in  New-York, 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  exceeding 


by  thirty-ux  those  of  the  month  tf  A^l 
and  showing  not  only  a  great^  but  a&  iac!» 
ing  actinty  in  the  oommeroe  of  tk  ijs 
emporium — ^he  would  not  say  of  the  Tea: 
States,  or  even  of  North  Amerio-te  i 
would  call  it  that  great  emporiuni  of  &  ^ 
Americas,  and  of  the  New  World;  for the^ 
imported  to  that  place^  were  thence  dstriliBf: 
to  every  part  of  the  two  Amaictf,  fi«a  a 
Canadian  lakes  to  Gape  Horn. 

A  third  evidence  of  national  proipertri^ 
in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Mr.&^ 
on  a  former  occasion,  adverted  to  thee  ** 
so  fiu*  as  the  first  quarter  was  oonxiK^;^ 
had  shown,  that  instead  of  Miiig  of  t  ^ 
been  predicted  on  this  floor,  the  PCTtn*  ^* 
the  sales  of  these  lands  had  actually  ^-^ 
and  more  than  doubled,  what  they'?'' 
the  first  quarter  of  1833.     The  wsf^'' 
lands  for  that  quarter,  were  $668,525  ;h-^ 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  th?«^- 
1^1,398,206  5  being  two  to  one,  and  8 
over !    The  receipts  for  the  two  firet  &-- 
of  the  second  quarter,  were  also  knon* 
would  carry  the  revenue  firom  Undg-fe- 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  to  two  it ' 
of  dollars  ;    indicating    five   millioos  ^  - 
whole  year;  an  enormous  amount,  froQ ^'' 
the  people  of  the  new  States  ought  t'*' 
some  degree,  relieved,  by  a  reductioa-^ 
price  of  lands.    Mr.  B.  begged  in  thei*!^^ 
phatic  terms,  to  remind  the  Senate,  thaii*  - 
commencement  of  the  session,  the  sales  ^"^^ 
public  lands  were  selected  as  one  of  the  ^ 
rions  by  which  the  ruin  and  desolation  ^^"^ 
country  were  to  be  judged.    It  was  tht^  .^ 
dieted,  and  the  prediction  put  forth  wo^ 
the  boldness  of  mfidlible  prophecy,  thatt!»* 
moval  of  the  deposits  would  stop  ^ 
the  public  lands ;  that  money  would  diaF-^ 
and  the  people  have  nothing  to  bay  vith ;  '^ 
the  produce  of  the  earth  would  rot  upjc ; 
hands  of  the  fiirmer.    These  were  the  ^^ 


tions;  and  if  the  sales  had  really  .^ 
what  a  proof  would  immediately  l«  ^^^ 
the  fiM5t  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  pro|*^/ 


the  dire  effects  of  changing  the  public  mo^. 
from  one  set  of  banking-houses  to  v^. 
But  there  is  no  decline  5  but  a  doubling  ^^^^ 
former  product ;  and  a  &ir  condusion  theocf  ^ 
duced  that  the  new  SUtes,  in  the  «»^"V| 
as  prosperous  as  the  old  ones,  on  the  «» 
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keep  down  the  small  notes;  for,  no  man  will 
carry  a  fiye^  a  ten,  or  a  twenty  dollar  note  in  bis 
X>ocket)  when  he  can  get  guineas,  eagles,  half 
eagles,  doubloons,  and  half  joes  to  cany  in  their 
place.  The  notes  of  the  new  Bank  of  the  Uxuted 
States,  which  bank  formed  the  leading  feature 
in  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  had 
already  deriyed  one  undue  advantage  over  gold, 
in  being  put  on  a  level  with  it  in  point  of  l^gal 
tender  to  the  federal  government,  and  universal 
receivability  in  all  payments  to  that  government: 
they  were  now  to  derive  another,  and  a  still 
greater  undue  advantage  over  gold,  in  the  law  for 
the  establishment  of  the  national  mint;  an  in- 
stitution which  also  formed  a  feature  of  the  plan 
for  the  support  of  public  credit  It  is  to  that 
plan  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  erroneous 
valuation  of  gold,  which  has  banished  that  metal 
from  the  country.  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  in 
his  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint, 
recommended  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver  should  be  fixed  at  fifteen  for  one;  and 
that  recommendation  became  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  At  the  same 
time,  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  throughout  their  vast  domin- 
ions in  the  new  world,  whence  our  principal 
supplies  of  gold  were  derived,  was  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  for  one ;  thus  making  our  standard  six 
per  cent,  "below  the  standard  of  the  countries 
which  chiefly  produced  gold.  It  was  also  below 
the  English  standard,  and  the  French  standard, 
and  below  the  standard  which  prevailed  in  these 
States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  which  was  actually  prevailing  in  the  States, 
at  the  time  that  this  new  proportion  of  fifteen 
to  one  was  established. 

Mr.  B.  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  some 
nicety  requisite  in  adjusting  the  relative  value 
of  two  different  kinds  of  money — gold  and  silver 
for  example — so  as  to  preserve  an  exact  equi- 
poise between  them,  and  to  prevent  either  from 
expelling  the  other.  There  was  some  nicety, 
but  no  insuperable  or  even  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, in  making  the  adjustment.  The  nicety 
of  the  question  was  aggravated  in  the  year  '92, 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  knowledge 
of  the  relative  value  of  these  metals,  at  that 
*  time,  in  France  and  England ;  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
has  since  shown  that  the  information  which  was 
then  relied  upon  was  clearly  erroneous.  The  con- 
sequence of  any  mistake  in  fixing  our  standard, 


was  also  well  known  in  the  year  ^92.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Hamilton,  m  his  proposition  ibr  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint,  expressly  decUred  that  the 
consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals,  would  be  the  expulsion  of 
the  one  that  was  undervalued.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  ootemporaneous 
r^rt  upon  foreign  coins,  declared  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  financier  to  the 
revolutionaxy  government,  in  his  proposal  to 
establish  a  mint,  in  1782,  was  equally  explicit 
to  the  same  effect  The  delicacy  of  the  question 
and  the  consequence  of  a  mistake,  were  then 
fully  understood  toity  years  ago,  when  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  sUver  was  fixed  at  fifteen 
to  one.  But,  at  that  time,  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  paper  system,  then  omnipotent 
in  England,  was  making  its  transit  to  our  Amer- 
ica ;  and  every  thing  that  would  go  to  establish 
that  system-— every  thing  that  would  go  to  sus- 
tain the  new-bom  Bank  of  the  United  States— 
that  eldest  daughter  and  apem  gregis  of  the 
paper  system  in  America — fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing current,  and  became  incorporated  in  the 
federal  legislation  of  the  day.  Gold,  It  was  well 
known,  was  the  antagonist  of  paper ;  tcom  its 
intrinsic  value,  the  natural  predilection  of  all 
mankind  for  it,  its  small  bulk,  and  the  fecility 
of  carrying  it  about,  it  would  be  preferred  to 
paper,  either  for  travellmg  or  keeping  in  the 
house ;  and  thus  would  limit  and  circumscribe 
the  general  circulation  of  bank  notes,  and  pre- 
vent all  plea  of  necessity  for  issuing  smaller 
notes.  Silver,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  incon- 
venience of  transportation,  would  favor  the  cir- 
culation of  bank  notes.  Hence  the  birth  of  tho 
doctrine^  that  if  a  mistake  was  to  be  conunitted, 
it  should  be  on  the  side  of  silver !  Mr.  Secreta- 
ry Hamilton  declares  the  existence  of  this  feel- 
ing when,  in  his  report  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  mint,  he  says :  ^'It  is  sometimes  observed, 
that  silver  ought  to  be  encouraged,  rather  than 
gold,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  extension 
of  bank  circulation,  from  the  greater  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  which  its  greater  bulk,  com- 
pared with  its  value,  occasions  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  it"  This  passage  in  the  Secretary's 
report,  proves  the  existence  of  the  feeling  in  fa- 
vor of  ulver  agunst  gold,  and  the  cause  of  that 
fSseling.  Quotations  might  be  made  from  the 
speeches  of  others  to  show  that  they  acted  upon 
that  feeling ;  l^ut  it  is  due  to  General  Hamilton 
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stead  of  a  diminution,  of  the  circulation.  The 
only  difference  was  that  it  had  all  left  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  would  do  for  ever ! 
If  a  hundred  millions  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  were  carried  to  the  upper  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  put  into  circulation,  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  before  the  whole  would  have 
JEiEillen  into  the  current  which  sweeps  the  paper 
of  that  bank  to  the  Northeast  Mr.  B.  said 
there  were  four  other  classes  of  proof  which  he 
could  bring  in,  but  it  would  be  a  consumption 
of  time,  and  a  work  of  supererogation.  He 
would  not  detail  them,  but  state  their  heads : 

1.  One  was  the  innumerable  orders  which  the 
mother  bank  had  forwarded  to  her  branches  to 
send  on  specie  and  bills  of  exchange  to  redeem 
their  circulation — to  pour  in  reinforcements  to 
the  points  to  which  their  circulation  tends ; 

2.  Another  was  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  president  of  the  bank,  by  the  inyestigating 
committee,  in  1832,  in  which  this  absorbing 
tendency  of  the  branch  paper  to  flow  to  the 
Northeast  was  fully  charged  and   admitted ; 

3.  A  third  was  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
notes  in  transitu^  which  amount  to  an  average 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  making  fifty  millions  for  the  year ;  and 
which  consist,  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  branch 
notes  and  checks  redeemed  in  the  Northeast, 
purchased  back  by  the  branches,  and  on  their 
way  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  issued ; 
and,  4.  The  last  class  of  proof  was  in  the  fkct, 
that  the  branches  north  of  the  Potomac,  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  redeem  these  notes  any 
longer,  actually  ceased  to  redeem  them  last  &11, 
even  when  taken  in  revenue  payment  to  the 
United  States,  until  coerced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
deemed for  individuals  now,  and  are  actually 
degenerating  into  a  mere  local  currency.  Upon 
these  proofs  and  arguments,  Mr.  B.  rested  his 
case,  and  held  it  to  be  fully  established,  first,  by 
argument,  founded  in  the  nature  of  bank  circu- 
lation over  an  extended  territory ;  and  secondly, 
by  proof,  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent bank  of  the  United  States,  that  neither  the 
present  bank,  nor  any  one  that  the  wisdom  of 
man  can  devise,  can  ever  succeed  in  diffusing  a 
genieral  paper  circulation  over  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

VL    Dropping  every  other  objection  to  the 
bank-— looking  at  it  purely  and  simply  as  a  sup- 


plier of  national  currency — be^  Mr.  B^  could  sot 
consent  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  pressi: 
bank.  Certainly  a  profuse  issue  of  piq>er  at  £1 
points — ^an  additional  circulation  jf  even  a  kw 
millions  poured  out  at  the  destitute  points- 
would  make  currency  plenty  for  a  little  vfa^ 
but  for  a  little  while  only.  Nothing  perrnxDOit 
would  result  from  such  a  measure.  On  the  est 
trary,  in  one  or  two  years,  the  d^^tution  a&i 
distress  would  be  greater  than  it  now  i&  Ai 
the  same  time,  it  is  completely  in  the  power  d 
the  bank,  at  this  moment,  to  grant  r^e^  fdl 
adequate,  instantaneous  relief  I  In  mftlHng  tb^ 
assertion,  Mr  B.  meant  to  prove  it ;  and  toproTi 
it,  he  meant  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  it  shoajd 
reach  the  understanding  of  every  candid  a2k: 
impartial  friend  that  the  bank  possessed ;  for  be 
meant  to  discard  and  drop  from  the  inquiry,  l. 
his  own  views  upon  the  subject  $  to  leave  <Kitc:' 
view  every  statement  made,  and  every  opaxjs 
entertained  by  himself  and  his  friends,  and  p^ 
ceced  to  the  inquiry  upon  the  evidence  cf  ib^ 
bank  alone — upon  that  evidence  which  flowti 
from  the  bank  directory  itself^  and  from  ib 
most  zealous,  and  best  informed  of  its  friends  c: 
this  floor.  Mr.  B.  assumed  that  a  mere  ot^si- 
tion  to  curtail  discoimts,  at  this  time,  wouli 
be  a  relief— that  it  would  be  the  salrUico 
of  those  who  were  pressed — and  put  an  ei^  :^ 
the  cry  of  distress ;  he  averred  that  this  cnr^- 
ment  must  now  cease,  or  the  bank  must  find  i 
new  reason  for  carrying  it  on ;  for  the  old  retsm 
is  exhausted,  and  cannot  apply.  Mr.  B.  ihm 
took  two  distinct  views'to  sustain  his  positioQ ; 
one  founded  in  tlie  actual  conduct  and  pieaELi 
condition  of  the  bank  itseli^  and  the  other  id  i 
comparative  view  of  the  conduct  and  oonditM! 
of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  tk 
approaching  period  of  its  dissolution. 

I.  As  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of  tb: 
.present  bank. 

Mr.  B.  appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  all  pn- 
sent  for  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion,  when  be 
said  that  the  bank  had  now  reduced  her  d^ 
counts,  dollar  for  doUar,  to  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic deposits  withdrawn.  The  adversaries  of  tb.' 
bank  said  the  reduction  was  much  Lunger  than 
the  abstraction ;  but  he  dropped  that^  and  cu-j- 
fined  himself  strictly  to  the  admissions  and  de- 
clarations of  the  bank  itself.  Taking  then  the 
fact  to  be,  as  the  bank  alleged  it  to  be,  that  sho 
had  merely  brought  down  her  business  in  pro- 
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ind  expatiate  upon  the  merits  and  adyantages 
of  a  gold  currency.    These  advantages  had  heen 
too  well  known,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
^^orld,  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century ;  but,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
paper  system  to  dispamge  that  metal,  and  as 
that  system,  in  its  forty  years'  reign  oyer  the 
American  people,  had  nearly  destroyed  a  know- 
ledge of  that  currency,  he  would  briefly  enume- 
rate its  leading  and  prominent  adrantages.    1. 
It  had  an  intrinsic  value,  which  gave  it  curren- 
cy all  over  the  i^orld,  to  the  full  amount  of  that 
value,  without  regard  to  laws  or  circumstances. 
2.  It  had  a  uniformity  of  value,  which  made  it 
the   safest  standard  of  the  value  of  property 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  had  ever  yet  discov- 
ered.    3.  Its  portability;  which  made  it  easy  for 
the  traveller  to  carry  it  about  with  him.    4.  Its 
indestructibility ;  which  made  it  the  safest  mo- 
ney that  people  could  keep  in  their  houses.    5. 
Its  inherent  purity;  which  made  it  the  hardest 
money  to  be  counterfeited,  and  the  easiest  to  be 
detected,  and,  therefore,  liie  safest  money  for 
the  people  to  handle.    6.  Its  superiority  over 
all  other  money ;  which  gave  to  its  possessor 
the  choice  and  command  of  all  other  money. 
7.  Its  power  over  exchanges;  gold  being  the 
currency  which  contributes  most  to  the  equali- 
zation of  exchange,  and  keeping  down  the  rate 
of  exchange  to  the  lowest  and  most  uniform 
point.     8.  Its  power  over  the  paper  money; 
gold  being  the  natural  enemy  of  that  system, 
and,  with  fair  play,  able  to  hold  it  in  check. 
9.  It  is  a  constitutional  currency  and  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  demand  it,  for  their  cur- 
rency, as  loi^  as  the  present  constitution  is  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  the  false  valuation  put  upon 
gold  had  rendered  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
so  &r  as  the  gold  coinage  is  concerned,  a  most  ri- 
diculous and  absurd  institution.  It  has  coined, 
and  that  at  a  large  expense  to  the  United  States, 
2,262,717  pieces  of  gold,  worth  $11,852,890; 
and  where  are  these  pieces  now  ?  Not  one  of 
them  to  be  seen !  all  sold,  and  exported !  and 
so  regular  is  this  operation  that  the  director 
of  the  mint,  in  his  latest  report  to  Congress, 
says  that  the  new  coined  gold  frequently  re- 
mains in  the  mint,  uncalled  for,  though  ready  for 
deliyery,  until  the  day  arrives  for  a  packet  to 
sail  to  Europe.  He  cidculates  that  two  millions 
of  natiye  gold  Trill  be  coined  aimoally  hereafter ; 


^he  whole  of  which,  without  a  reform  of  the 
gold  standard,  will  be  conducted,  like  exiles, 
from  the  national  mint  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
transported  to  foreign  re^ons,  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  to  urge 
the  particular  proportion  which  ought  to  be 
established  between  them.  That  would  be  the 
proper  work  of  a  committee.  At  present  it 
might  be  sufficient,  and  not  irrelevant,  to  say 
that  this  question  was  one  of  commerce — that 
it  was  purely  and  simply  a  mercantile  problem 
— as  much  so  as  an  acquisition  of  any  ordinary 
merchandise  from  foreign  countries  could  be. 
Gold  goes  where  it  finds  its  value,  and  that 
value  is  what  the  laws  of  great  nations  give  it 
In  Mexico  and  South  America — the  countries 
which  produce  gold,  and  firom  which  the  United 
States  must  derive  their  chief  supply — ^the  value 
of  gold  is  16  to  1  over  silver;  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  it  is  17  to  1 ;  in  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is 
16  to  1 ;  in  the  West  Indies,  generally,  it  is  the 
same.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  gold  will 
come  from  these  countries  to  the  United  States, 
if  the  importer  is  to  lose  one  dollar  in  every  six- 
teen that  he  brings ;  or  that  our  own  gold  will 
renuun  with  us,  when  an  exporter  can  gam  a 
dollar  upon  every  fifteen  that  he  carries  out. 
Such  results  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
trade ;  and  therefore  we  must  place  the  same 
value  upon  gold  that  other  nations  do,  if  we 
wish  to  gain  any  part  of  theirs,  or  to  regain  any 
part  of  our  own.  Mr.  B.  said  that  the  case  of 
England  and  France  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  They  rated  gold  at  something  less  than 
16  for  1,  and  still  retained  gold  in  circulation ; 
but  it  was  retained  by  force  of  peculiar  laws  and 
advantages  which  do  not  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  the  circulation  of  gold  was 
aided  and  i»^tected  by  four  subsidiary  laws, 
neith|r  of  which  exist  here:  one  which  prevent- 
ed silver  from  being  a  tender  for  more  than  forty 
shillings ;  another  which  required  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  all  its  notes  in  gold ;  a  third 
which  suppressed  the  small  note  circtdation ;  a 
fourth  which  alloyed  their  silver  nine  per  cent, 
below  the  relative  value  of  gold.  In  France  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  two  metals  was  also 
below  what  it  was  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico, 
and  South  America,  and  still  a  plentiful  supply 
of  gold  remained  in  circulation  3  but  this  result 
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was  aided  by  two  peculiar  caoses;  first,  tbe  to- 
tal absence  of  a  paper  cnrrency;  secondly,  the 
proximity  of  Spain,  and  the  inferiority  of  Spanish 
manufactures,  which  gave  to  France  a  ready 
and  a  near  market  for  the  sale  of  her  fine  &bric8, 
which  were  paid  for  in  the  gold  of  tbe  New  World. 
In  the  United  States,  gold  would  have  none  of 
these  subsidiary  helps ;  on  the  contrary  it  would 
hare  to  contend  \i/lth  a  paper  currency,  and 
would  hare  to  be  obtained,  the  product  of  our  own 
mines  excepted,  from  Mexico  and  Sooth  America, 
where  it  is  rated  as  sixteen  to  one  for  silyer. 
All  these  circumstances,  and  many  others,  would 
hare  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  a 
standard  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  repeat- 
ed that  there  was  nicety,  but  no  difficulty,  in 
adjusting  the  relatiTe  value  of  gold  and  silver  so 
as  to  retain  both  in  circulation.  Several  nations 
of  antiquity  had  done  it;  some  modem  nations 
alsa  The  English  have  both  in  circulation  at 
this  time.  The  French  have  both,  and  have  had 
for  thirty  years.  The  States  of  this  Union  also' 
had  both  in  the  time  of  the  confederation;  and 
retained  them  until  this  federal  government 
was  established,  and  the  paper  system  adopted. 
Congress  should  not  admit  that  it  cannot  do 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  what  so 
many  monarchies  have  done  for  their  subjects. 
Gentlemen,  especially^  who  decry  miUtaiy  chief- 
tains, should  not  confess  that  tliey  themselves 
cannot  do  for  America,  what  a  military  chieftain 
did  for  France. 

Mr.  B.  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
great  apostle  of  American  h'berty  (Mr.  Jeffer- 
son), for  the  wise,  practical  idea,  that  the  value 
of  gold  was  a  commercial  question,  to  be  settled 
by  its  value  in  other  countries.  He  had  seen 
that  remark  in  the  works  of  that  great  man,  and 
treasured  it  up  as  teaching  the  plain  and  ready 
way  to  accomplish  an  apparently  difficult  object ; 
and  he  fully  concurred  with  the  senator  from 
South  Carolma  [Mr.  Calhoun],  that  gold,^n  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  the  preferred  metal ; 
not  that  silver  should  be  expelled,  but  both  re- 
tained ;  the  mistake,  of  any,  to  be  in  favor  of 
gold,  instead  of  being  against  it 

lY.  Mr.  B.  believed  that  it  vras  the  intention 
and  declared  meaning  of  the  constitution,  that 
foreign  coins  should  pass  currently  as  money, 
and  at  their  fiill  value,  within  the  United  States ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
dicnlation  of  these  coins  by  givmg  them  their 


foil  value;  that  this  wis  the  deagn  of  the  Soa 
in  conferring  upon  Congress  tbeexdoBTepo*? 
of  regulating  the  value  of  these  coub;  tint  C 
the  laws  of  Congress  for  preventing  the  dr«i» 
tion  of  foreign  coins,  and  nnderra^  tfaer^is, 
were  so  many  breadies  of  the  ooiutituUQiLiad 
so  many  mischiefe  infficted upon  the  Stites;  d 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  God^  t^R* 
peal  all  such  laws ;  and  to  restore  fordgfiexs 
to  the  same  free  and  fevored  drcohitioQ  ^^ 
they  possessed  when  the  federal  constimtioDVtf 
adopted.  ^ 

In  support  of  the  first  branch  of  his  fiRt^^ 
sition  Mr.  B.  quoted  the  words  of  tbe  onss> 
tion  which  authorised  Congress  to  ngak^^  \ 
value  of  foreign  coins;  secondly,  the dnse <  I 
the  constitution  which  authorised  Congnsr; 
provide  for  punishing  the  counterfeLtiogt^^  | 
rent  coin,  in  which  term,  foreign  coin  yns  ioc^  , 
ed;   thirdly,  the  clause  which  prohibited.:^ 
States  fr^m  making  any  thing  but  goldio^^'  I 
ver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  )i^\ 
which  did  not  limit  the  prohibition  to  dooe^ 
coins,  and   therefore    induded  foragn  ^  ' 
These  three  clanses,  he  sud,  were  eoDOi^  I 
and  put  foreign  coin  and  domestic  coin  npoo  ^ 
same  precise  footing  of  equality,  in  eToy  F^ 
cular  which  conoenied  their  current  ditabt  - 
their  value,  and  their  protection  from  coQi^ 
feiters.    Historical  recollections  were  tbe  o^- 
evidence  to  which  Mr.  B.  referred  to  snstiiB^ 
position.    He  said  that  foreign  coins  vcie  '^ 
only  coins  known  to  the  United  States  i^^ 
adoption  of  the  constitution.    No  mint  hsd^^ 
established  up  to  that  time.    The  coins  of  <^ 
nations  furnished  the  currency,  the  eidi^ 
metallic  currency,  which  the  States  h«i  ^ 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War «?» 
the  formation  of  this  federal  govenunent  «• 
was  these  foreign  coins  then  which  the  bi^ 
of  the  constitution  had  in  view  when  theyfl^ 
serted  all  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  wbij 
bear  upon  the  value  and  current  circaliti<» 
coin ;  its  protection  from  counterfeitert,  *o^  * 
prohibitory  restriction  upon  the  Stet«6  «ithi^ 
spect  to  the  iUegality  of  tenders  <rfany  tbiiip^j 
oept  of  gold  and  silver.    To  make  tins  pow^^^ 
plainer,  if  pluner  it  could  be  nuide,Mr.  B.  » 
verted  to  tiie  early  statutes  of  Cengress  whi* 
related  to  foreign  cohis.    He  had  seen  no  le* 
than  nine  stotntes,  passed  in  tiie  first  foorjeii^ 
of  the  action  of  this  fedwalgovanment,  lUes* 
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acted  for  the  purpose  Of  r^galatiD^  the  Talue, 
protecting  the  puritj^and  pr&motmg  the  <»rca- 
lation  of  these  coins.    Not  only  the  well-known 
coins  of  the  principal  nations  were  provided  for 
in  these  statutes,  but  the  coins  of  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  traded,  how  rare  or  small  might 
be  the  coin,  or  how  remote  or  inconsiderable 
might  be  the  nation.    By  a  general  provision 
of  the  act  of  1789,  the  gold  coins  of  all  nations, 
which  equalled  those  of  England,  France,  Spun 
and  Portugal,  in  fineness,  were  to  be  current  at 
89  cents  the  pennyweight;  and  the  silver  coins  of 
all  nations,  which  equalled  the  Spanish  dollar 
in  fineness,  were  to  be  current  at  111  cents  the 
ounce.    Under  these  general  provisions,  a  great 
influx  of  the  predons  metals  took  place ;  doub- 
loons, guineas,  half  joes,  were  the  common  and 
fiuniliar  currency  of  fimners  and  labcn^rs,  as 
well  as  of  merchants  and  traders.    Every  sub- 
stantial citizen  then  kept  in  his  house  a  pur 
of  small  scales  to  weigh  gold,  which  are  now 
used  by  his  posterity  to  weigh  pliysic    It  is  a 
great  many  years — a  whole  generation  has 
grown  up — since  these  scales  were  used  for  their 
original  purpose ;  nor  will  they  ever  be  needed 
again  for  that  use  untU  the  just  and  wise  laws 
of  '89  and  '90,  for  the  general  circulation  of 
foreign  coins,  shall  again  be  put  in  force.    These 
early  statutes,  added  to  historical  recollections, 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  foreign  coins  were  intend- 
ed to  be  for  ever  corrent  within  the  United 
States. 

With  this  obvious  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  undeniable  advantage  which  re- 
dounded to  the  Umted  States  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  from  all  foreign  na- 
tions, the  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself,  to 
know  for  what  reason  these  coins  have  been 
outlawed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  driven  from  circulation?  The  inquiring 
mind  wishes  to  know  how  Congress  could  be 
brought,  in  a  few  short  years  alter  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  to  contradict  that  in- 
strctment  in  a  vital  particular-— to  repeal  the 
nine  statutes  which  they  had  passed  in  &vor 
of  foreign  coin— and  to  illegalize  the  circula- 
tion of  that  coin  whose  value  they  were  to 
regulate,  and  whose  purity  to  protect  ? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  am  unwilling  to  appear 
always  in  the  same  train,  tracing  up  all  the 
evils  of  our  currency  to  the  same  fountain  of 


mischiefs — ^the  introduction  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem, and  the  first  establishment  of  a  federal 
bank  among  us.  But  justice  must  have  its 
sway;  historical  truth  must  take  its  course; 
firsts  must  be  told ;  and  authentic  proof  shall 
supply  the  place  of  narrative  and  assertion. 
We  ascend,  then,  to  the  year  '91 — to  the  exhir 
bition  of  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public 
creditr-and  see  in  that  plan,  as  one  of  its  fea- 
tures, a  proposition  for  Uie  establishment  of  a 
national  mint ;  and  in  that  establishment  a 
subsidiary  engine  for  the  support  of  the  federal 
bank.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  pro- 
position for  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  gold 
was  largely  undervalued ;  and  that  this  under- 
valuation has  driven  gold  from  the  country  and 
left  a  vacuum  for  the  circulation  of  federal  bank 
notes ;  we  are  now  to  see  that  the  same  mint 
establishment  was  to  give  further  aid  to  the 
circulation  of  these  notes,  by  excluding  foreign 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  from  circulation, 
and  thus  enlaiging  the  vacuum  which  was  to 
be  filled  by  bank  paper.  This  is  what  we  are 
now  to  see ;  and  to  see  it^  we  will  look  at  the 
plan  for  the  support  of  pnbho  credit,  and  that 
feature  of  the  plan  which  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  mint. 

Mr.  B.  would  remaric,  that  four  points  were 
presented  in  this  plan :  1.  The  eventual  aboli- 
tion of  the  currency  of  foreign  coins ;  2.  The 
reduction  of  their  value  while  allowed  to  circu- 
late; 3.  The  substitution  of  domestic  coins; 
and,  4  The  substitution  of  bank  notes  in  place 
of  the  uncurrent  and  undervalued  foreign  coins. 
Such  were  the  recommendations  of  Secretary 
Hamilton;  and  legislative  enactments  quickly 
followed  to  convert  his  recommendations  into 
law.  The  only  power  the  constitution  had 
given  to  Congress  over  foreign  coins,  was  a 
power  to  regulate  their  value,  and  to  protect 
them  from  debasement  by  counterfeiters.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  strange  construction  of  that 
authority,  first,  to  underrate  the  value  of  these 
coins,  and  next,  to  prohibit  their  circulation ! 
Tet  both  things  were  done.  The  mint  went  in- 
to operation  in  1794;  foreign  coins  were  to  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  in  1797 ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  contingencies  on  which  the  Secre* 
tary  calculated,  to  enable  the  country  to  do  with- 
out foreign  coins,  had  not  occurred;  the  sub- 
stitutes had  not  appeared;  the  mint  had  not 
supplied  the  adequate  quantity  of  domestic  ooiz^ 
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nor  had  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  become 
sufSciently  familiar  to  the  people  to  supersede 
gold.  The  law  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  coins 
was  found  to  be  impracticable ;  and  a  suspension 
of  it  for  three  years  was  enacted.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  evil  was  found  to  be  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  a  fUrther  suspension  of  three  years 
was  made.  This  third  term  of  three  years  also 
rolled  OTer,  the  supply  of  domestic  coins  was 
still  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  people  con- 
tinued to  be  as  averse  as  ever  to  the  bank  note 
substitute.  A  fourth  suspension  of  the  law  be- 
came necessary,  and  in  1806  a  further  suspension 
for  three  years  was  made ;  after  that  a  fifth,  and 
finally  a  sixth  suspension,  each  for  the  period 
of  three  years ;  which  brought  the  period  for  the 
actual  and  final  cessation  of  the  circulation  of 
foreign  coins,  to  the  month  of  November,  1819. 
From  that  time  there  was  no  further  suspension 
of  the  prohibitory  act.  An  exception  vras  con- 
tinued, and  still  remains,  in  favor  of  Spanish 
milled  dollars  and  parts  of  dollars ;  but  all  other 
foreign  coins,  even  those  of  Mexico  and  all  the 
Sodth  American  States,  have  ceased  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  and  have  lost  their  character  of  current 
money  within  the  United  States.  Their  value 
is  degraded  to  the  mint  price  of  bullion ;  and 
thus  the  constitutional  currcncy  becomes  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  and  exportation.  Even  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  though  continued  as  a 
legal  tender,  is  valued,  not  as  money,  but  for  the 
pure  silver  in  it,  and  is  therefore  undervalued 
three  or  four  per  cent  and  becomes  an  article  of 
merchandise.  The  .Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  collected  and  sold  4,450,000  of  them.  Every 
money  dealer  is  employed  in  buying,  selling,  and 
exporting  them.  The  South  and  West,  which 
receives  them,  is  stripped  of  them. 

Having  gone  through  this  narratiTe  of  facts, 
and  shown  the  exclusion  of  foreign  coins  fix>m 
circulation  to  be  a  part  of  the  paper  system,  and 
intended  to  fiicilitate  the  substitution  of  a  bank 
note  currency,  Mr  B.  went  on  to  state  the  in- 
juries resulting  fi-om  the  measure.  At  the  head 
of  these  Injuries  he  was  bound  to  place  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  clearly  intended  that  foreign  coins  should 
circulate  among  us,  and  which,  in  giving  Con- 
gress authority  to  regulate  their  yalue,  and  to 
protect  them  firom  counterfeiters,  could  never 
have  intended  to  stop  their  circulation,  and  to 
ilMttidon  them  to  debasement.  2.  He  denounced 


this  exdusion  of  foreign  coins  as  a  fiwid,  and  a 
firaud  of  the  most  injurious  nature,  upon  the 
people  of  the  States.    The  States  had  sorren- 
dered  their  power  over  the  coinage  to  Congress ; 
they  made  the  surrender  in  language  which 
clearly  implied  that  their  currency  of  foreign 
coins  was  to  be  ca?itinued  to  them ;  yet  that 
currency  is  suppressed  i  a  currency  of  intrinsic 
value,  for  which  they  paid  interest  to  nobody,  is 
suppressed;  and  a  currency  without  intrinsic 
yalue,  a  currency  of  paper  subject  to  every  fluc- 
tuation, and  for  the  supply  of  which  corporate 
bodies  receive  interest,  is  substituted  in  its  place. 
3.  He  objected  to  this  suppression  as  depriving 
the  whole  Union,  and  espedally  the  Western 
States,  of  their  due  and  necessary  supply  of  hard 
money.    Since  that  law  took  effect,  the  United 
States  had  only  been  a  thoroughfare  for  foreign 
coins  to  pass  through.    All  that  was  brought 
into  the  country,  had  to  go  out  of  the  country. 
It  was  exported  as  fast  as  imported.    The  cus- 
tom-house books  proved  this  fact  They  proved, 
that  from  1821  to  1833,  the  imports  of  spede 
were  $89,428,462;  the  exports,  for  the  same 
time,  were  $88,821,433 ;  lacking  but  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  of  being  precisely  equal  to  the 
imports !    Some  of  this  coin  was  reooined  be- 
fore it  was  exported,  a  foolish  and  expensive 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  but 
the  greiater  part  was  exported  in  the  same  form 
that  it  was  received.   Mr.  B.  had  only  be^i  able 
to  get  the  exports  and  imports  from  1821 ;  if  he 
could  have  obtained  those  of  1820,  and  the  con- 
cluding part  of  1819,  when  the  prohibitory  la^v 
took  effect,  the  amount  would  have  been  about 
ninety-six    millions  of  dollars;  the  whole  of 
which  was  lost  to  the  country  by  the  prohibi- 
tory law,  while  much  of  it  would  have  been 
saved,  and  retained  for  home  circulation,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  law.    The  loss  of  this 
great  sum  in  specie  was  an  injury  to  the  whole 
Union,  but  especially  to  the  Western  States, 
whose  sole  resource  for  coin  was  from  foreign 
countries ;  for  the  coinage  of  the  mint  could 
never  flow  into  that  region ;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  course  of  trade  and  exchanges,  to  carrj 
money  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  West ; 
and  the  mint,  if  it  coined  thousands  of  millions, 
could  not  supply  them.     The  taking  effect  of 
the  law  in  the  year  1819,  was  an  a^ravation 
of  the  injury.  It  was  the  most  unfortunate  and 
ruinous  of  all  times  for  driving  specie  £rom  the 
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country.    The  Westom  banks,  from  their  ex- 
ertions to  aid  the  country  during  the  war,  had 
stretched  their  issues  to  the  utmost  limit; 
their  notes  had  gone  into  the  land  offices  i  the 
federal  goyemment  turned  them  oyer  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  bank  de- 
manded speci&    Thus,  the  necessity  fw  specie 
v^as  increased  at  the  yery  moment  that  the  sup- 
ply was  diminished ;  and  the  general  stoppage 
of  the  Western  banks,  was  the  ineyitable  and 
natural  result  of  these  combined  drcumstances. 
Having  shown  the  great  eyils  resulting  to  the 
country  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  Mr.  B. 
called  upon  its  friends  to  tell  what  reason  could 
now  be  giyen  for  not  repealing  it  1  He  affirmed 
that,  of  the  two  causes  to  which  the  law  owed 
its'  origin,  one  had  fiftiled  in  toto,  and  the  other 
had  succeeded  to  a  degree  to  make  it  the  curse 
and  the  nuisance  of  the  country.    One  reason 
was  to  induce  an  adequate  supply  of  foreign 
coins  to  be  brought  to  the  mint,  to  be  recoin- 
cd ;  the  other  to  facilitate  the  substitution  of  a 
bank  note  currency.    The  foreign  coins  did  not 
go  to  the  mint,  those  excepted  which  were  im- 
ported in  its  owa  neighborhood; and  eyen these 
were  exported  nearly  as  fast  as  recoined.    The 
authority  of  the  director  of  the  mint  had  al- 
ready been  quoted  to  show  that  the  new  coin- 
ed gold  was  transferred  direct  from  the  na- 
tlonal  mint  to  the  packet  ships,  bound  to  Eur 
rope.    The  custom-house  returns  showed  the 
large  exportation  of  domestic  coins.     They 
would  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Domestic 
Manufactures  Exported ; "  and  made  a  large 
figure  in  the  list  of  these  exports.     In  the 
year  1832,  it  amounted  to  $2,058,474,  and  in 
the  year  1833,  to  $1,410,941 ;  and  eyery  year 
it  was  more  or  less ;  so  that  the  national  mint 
had  degenerated  into  a  domestic  manufactory 
of  gold  and  silyer,  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries.    But  the  coins  imported  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  Charleston,  and  at  other  points  re- 
mote from  Philadelphia,  did  not  go  there  to  be 
recoined.    They  were,  in  part,  exported  direct 
from  the  place  of  import,  and  in  part  used  by 
the  people  as  current  money,  in  disregard  of 
the  prohibitory  law  of  1819.    But  the  greater 
part  was  exported — for  no  owner  of  foreign 
coin  could  incur  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense, 
of  sending  it  some  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  to  haye  it  recoined;  and  then 
incurring  the  same  expense,  risk,  and  trouble 


(lyiij^  out  of  the  use  of  the  money,  and  reoeiT< 
ing  no  interest  all  the  while),  of  bringing  it 
back  to  be  put  into  circulation ;  with  the  fur- 
ther risk  of  a  deduction  for  want  of  standard 
fineness  at  the  mint,  when  he  could  sell  and 
export  it  upon  the  spot.  Foreign  coins  could 
not  be  recoined,  so  as  to  supply  the  Union,  by 
a  solitary  mint  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
great  West  could  only  be  supplied  from  New 
Orleans.  A  branch  of  the  mint,  placed  there, 
could  supply  the  West  with  domestic  coins, 
Mexico,  since  she  became  a  free  country,  has 
established  seven  mints  in  different  places,  be- 
cause it  was  troublesome  and  expensiye  to  car- 
ry bullion  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be 
coined  in  the  capital ;  and  when  coined  there, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  course  of  trade  to  car- 
ry them  back  into  the  country ;  and  the  owners 
of  it  would  not  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  carrying  it  back,  and  getting  it  into  circula- 
tion, being  the  exact  state  of  things  at  present 
in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
United  States,  upon  the  same  principles  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  should  establish  branches  of 
the  mint  in  the  South,  conyenient  to  the  gold 
mine  region,  and  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  that  dty  and  the  West.  Without  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans,  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  coins  is  indispensable  to  the 
West;  and  thus  the  interest  of  that  region 
joins  itself  to  the  voice  of  the  constitution  in 
demanding  the  inunediate  repeal  of  all  laws  for 


illegalizing  the  circulation  of  these  coins,  and 
for  sinking  them  from  their  current  value  as 
money,  to  their  mint  value  as  bullion.  The 
design  of  supplying  the  mint  with  foreign  coins, 
for  recoinage,  had  then  failed ;  and  in  that  re- 
spect the  exclusion  of  foreign  coins  has  failed 
in  one  of  its  objects—in  the  other,  that  of  mak- 
ing room  for  a  substitute  of  bank  notes,  the 
success  of  the  scheme  has  been  complete,  ex- 
cessive, and  deplorable. 

Foreign  coins  were  again  made  a  legal  tender, 
their  value  regulated  and  their  importation  en- 
couraged, at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  continued 
to  be  the  case  until  after  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered;  as  soon  as  that 
event  happened,  and  bank  policy  again  became 
predominant  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  cir- 
culation of  foreign  coins  was  again  struck  at  $ 
and,  in  the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
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according  to  the  requirement  of  the  charter.  In 
the  letter  of  John  Sergeant,  Esq.,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  directors  communicating  the 
proceedings  of  the  hoard,  he  says  that  he  was 
directed  to  inform  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
that  the  committee  of  the  directors  '  will  imme- 
diately direct  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,'  and  would 
attend  at  the  bank  to  receive  them  the  next  day, 
at  eleven  o  clock.  Your  committee  attended, 
and  were  received  by  the  committee  of  di- 
rectors. 

"  Up  to  this  period,  nothing  had  occurred  to 
justify  the  belief  that  a  disposition  was  felt  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  bank,  to  embai> 
rass  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  or  have 
them  conducted  difirerently  from  those  of  the 
two  preceding  committees  of  investigation.  On 
assembling,  however,  the  next  morning,  at  the 
bank,  they  found  the  room  which  had  been 
offered  for  their  accommodation,  preoccupied  by 
the  committee  of  the  board  with  the  president 
of  the  bank,  as  an  ex  officio  member,  claiming 
the  right  to  be  present  at  the  investigations  and 
examinations  of  this  committee.  This  proceeding 
the  committee  were  not  prepared  to  expect. 
When  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
seven  was  first  made,  it  was  supposed  that  thilE 
measure,  however  designed,  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  examination. 

"  With  a  previous  determination  to  be  present 
when  their  books  were  to  be  inspected,  they 
could  have  waited  to  avow  it  until  these  Dooks 
were  called  for,  and  the  attempt  made  to  inspect 
them  in  their  absence.  These  circumstances  are 
now  reviewed,  because  they  then  excited  an  ap- 
prehension, wnich  the  sequel  formed  into  con- 
viction, that  this  committee  of  directors  had 
been  appointed  to  supervise  the  acts  and  doines 
of  your  committee,  and  to  limit  and  restram 
their  proceedings,  not  according  to  the  directions 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House,  but 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Your  committee  have  chosen  to  ascribe  this  claim 
of  the  committee  of  directors  to  sit  conjointly 
with  them,  to  the  desire  to  prevent  them  from 
making  use  of  the  books  and  papers,  for  some 
of  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  They  are  sensible  that  this  claim  to 
be  present  at  all  examinations,  avowed  prema- 
turely, and  subsequently  persisted  in  with  pe- 
culiar pertinacity,  could  be  attributed  to  very 
different  motives;  but  respect  for  themselves, 
and  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
committee  of  directors,  utterly  forbids  the  ascrip- 
tion to  them  of  a  feeling  which  would  merit 
compassion  and  contempt  much  more  than  re- 
sentment. 

"  This  novel  position,  voluntarily  and  deliber- 
ately taken  by  the  committee  of  the  directors, 
predicated  on  an  idea  of  equality  of  rights  with 
vour  committee,  under  your  resolution,  rendered 
it  probable,  and  in  some  measure  necessary,  that 
your  oommittee  should  express  its  opinions  of 


the  relative  rights  of  the  corpontion  uvi  tb 
House  of  Representatives.  To  tfoid  ill  De- 
understanding  and  future  misreprese&t&tk!.  i: 
was  desirable  that  each  question  Bhooldlx'l- 
cided  separately.  Contemplating  anate&i^ 
investigation,  but  unwilling  that  tn  apprebeits  3 
should  exist  of  improper  disclosures  being  n*^ 
of  the  transactions  of  the  bank  and  it5ca5tos)f^ 
your  conunittee.  following  the  example  dU 
committee  of  1832,  adopted  a  resolation  decbnc 
that  their  proceedings  should  be  ocaifi(ksal 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee.*:: 
also  a  resolution  that  the  oommittee  woalceiK 
duct  its  investigations  *  without  the  preseoe  i 
any  person  not  required  or  invited  to  »ttt?: 
A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  fanusbed  Vi^ 
committee  of  directors,  in  the  hope  that  the  a- 
elusive  control  of  a  room  at  the  lank,  dniti?;' 
hours  of  business,  would  thereafter  be  wucti. 
to  your  conunittee,  while  the  claim  of  tbej?- 
mittee  of  directors  to  be  present  when  the  wt 
were  submitted  for  inspection,  shoald  be  p^; 
poned  for  decision,  when  the  books  irerecL.-: 
for  and  produced  by  them. 

«  On  the  28th  ult  this  committee  aKS=^; 
at  the  banking  house,  and  again  found  tb^^- 
they  expected  to  find  set  apart  for  thiir  l^ 
preoccupied  by  the  oommittee  of  director  ^^ 
others,  officers  of  the  bank.  And  insw^  - 
such  assurances  as  they  had  a  right  to  ^ 
they  received  copies  of  two  resolutions  a^JT'- 
by  the  board  of  directors,  in  which  thtr  ^^''■ 
given  to  understand  that  their  continued  ^t^" 
pation  of  the  room  must  be  considered  »5' 
and  not  a  matter  of  right ;  and  in  whki ' 
board  indulge  in  unjust  commentaries  or ', 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representative-; J;' 
intimate  an  apprehension  that  your  conw^-^^ 
design  to  make  their  examinations  secret  r 
tial,  unjust,  oppressive  and  contrary  to  ocicc  - 

On  receiving  this  offensive  commnn««"^* 
manifestly  intended  to  bring  on  a  quin^^ 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  sit  in  *^ 
of  their  hotel,  and  advised  the  bank  acco«ifflf''r 
and  required  the  president  and  diiectoRtffj^- 
mit  the  books  to  their  inspection  in  the  k^^ 
so  chosen,  at  a  day  and  hour  named.  To 
the  directors  answered  that  they  could  not  ^^ 


ply ;  and  the  committee,  desirous  to 
could  to  accomplish  the  iuTesCigation 


doalltt-: 


i\m^ 


to  them,  then  gave  notice  that  they  woui 

at  the  bank  on  a  named  day  and  hourtoiut'P^ 

the  books  m  the  bank  itself-citber  »t  ti< 

counter,  or  in  a  room.     Arriving  •*  thf  'f 

poinVMi  time,  and  asking  to  see  the  ^^/^ " 

I  were  positively  refused,  reasons  in  writing  ^  ^ 

•  assigned  for  the  refusal.    They  then  ^^ 

written  request  to  see  certain  books  ^P®^^'^ 

1  and  for  a  specified  purpose,  namely,  to  isff^ 
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Tcr  coin  of  the  kings  to  which  they  helong,  is 
rejected  and  excluded,  and  expelled  from  the 
country !  He  demanded  if  any  thing  conld 
display  the  vice  and  deformity  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem in  a  more  revolting  and  humiliating  point 
of  view  than  this  single  &ct? 

V.  Mr.  B.  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing so  many  points  of  concurrence  hetween  his 
Beutiments  on  currency,  and  those  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun).  Re- 
form of  the  gold  currency — ^recovery  of  specie 
— evils  of  excessive  banking — and  the  eventual 
suppression  of  small  notes — ^were  all  points  in 
which  they  agreed,  and  on  which  he  hoped  they 
should  be  found  acting  together  when  these 
measures  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  legisla- 
tive action.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not 
concur  with  that  senator  on  the  great  points  to 
which  all  the  others  might  be  found  to  be  subor- 
dinate and  accessorial.  He  alluded  to  the  pro- 
longed existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States !  and  especially  to  the  practical  views 
which  that  senator  had  taken  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  that  institution,  first^  as  the  regu- 
lator of  the  local  currencies,  and  next,  as  the 
supplier  of  a  general  currency  to  the  Union. 
On  both  these  points,  he  differed — ^immeasura- 
bly differed — ^from  that  senator ;  and  dropping 
all  other  views  of  that  bank,  he  came  at  once 
to  the  point  which  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina marked  out  as  the  true  and  practical 
question  of  debate;  and  would  discuss  that 
question  simply  under  its  relation  to  the  cor- 
:  rency ;  he  would  view  the  bank  simply  as  the 
regulator  of  local  currencies  and  the  supplier 
;  of  a  national  currency,  and  would  give  his  rea- 
sons for  difibring — irreconcilably  differing — 
from  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  on  these 
points. 

Mr.  B.  took  three  distinct  objections  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  regulator  of 
currency :  1,  that  this  was  a  power  which  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
2,  that  it  could  not  be  delegated;  3,  that  it 
ought  not  be  delegated  to  any  bank. 

1 .  The  regulation  of  the  currency  of  a  nation. 
Mi  B.  said,  was  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
delicate  acts  of  sovereign  power.  It  was  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  power  to  create  cur- 
rency ;  for,  a  power  to  make  more  or  less,  was, 
in  effect,  a  power  to  make  much  or  none.  It 
was  the  coining  power ;  a  power  that  belonged 
Vol.  L— 29 


to  the  sovereign ;  and,  where  a  paper  currency 
was  tolerated,  the  coining  power  was  swallow- 
ed up  and  superseded  by  the  manufactory  which 
emitted  paper.  In  the  present  state  of  the  cur- 
rency of  Uie  United  States,  the  federal  bank 
was  the  mint  for  issuing  money;  the  federal 
mint  was  a  manufactory  for  preparing  gold  and 
silver  for  exportation.  The  States,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  gave  the  coining 
power  to  Congress ;  with  that  power,  they  gave 
authority  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  Union, 
by  r^ulating  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
preventing  any  thing  but  metallic  money  from 
being  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  It 
is  by  the  exercise  of  these  powers  that  the 
federal  government  is  to  regulate  the  currency 
of  the  Union ;  and  all  the  departments  of  th# 
government  are  required  to  act  their  parts  in 
effecting  the  regulation:  the  Congress,  as  the 
department  that  passes  the  law;  the  President, 
as  the  authority  that  recommends  it,  approves 
it,  and  sees  that  it  is  faithfully  executed ;  the 
judiciary,  as  standing  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  preventing  the  teecution  from  be- 
ing discharged  by  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver ; 
and  that  at  the  rate  which  the  legislative  de- 
partment has  fixed.  This  is  the  power,  and  sole 
power,  of  regulating  currency  which  the  federal 
constitution  contains ;  this  power  is  vested  in 
the  federal  government,  not  in  one  department 
of  itj  but  in  the  joint  action  of  the  three  de- 
partments ;  and  while  this  power  is  exercised 
by  the  government,  the  currency  of  the  whole 
Union  will  be  regulated,  and  the  regulation  ef- 
fected according  to  the  intention  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  keeping  all  the  local  banks  up  to  the 
point  of  specie  payment ;  and  thereby  making 
the  value  of  their  notes  equivalent  to  specie. 

2.  This  great  and  delicate  power,  thus  mvolv- 
ing  the  sacred  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  the  actual  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  every 
man's  property,  Mr.  B.  undertook  to  affirm, 
could  not  be  delegated.  It  was  a  trust  from 
the  State  governments  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  State  governments  divested  them- 
selves of  this  power,  and  invested  the  federal 
government  with  it,  and  made  its  exercise  de- 
pend upon  the  three  branches  of  the  new  gov 
emment;  and  this  new  government  could  no 
more  delegate  it^  than  they  could  delegate  any 
other  great  power  which  they  were  bound  to 
execute  themselves.    Not  a  word  of  this  rega 
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latlng  power,  Mr,  B.  said,  waa  heard  of  when 
the  first  bank  was  chartered,  in  the  year  1791. 
No  person  whispered  such  a  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bank  at  that  time ;  the  whole 
conception  is  newfangled — an  afterthought — 
growing  out  of  the  very  evils  which  the  bank 
itself  has  brought  upon  the  country,  and  which 
are  to  be  cured  by  putting  down  that  great 
bank ;  after  which,  the  Congress  and  the  judi- 
ciary will  easily  manage  the  small  banks,  by 
holding  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  ex- 
cluding every  unsolid  note  from  revenue  pay- 
ments. 

3.  Mr.  B.  said  that  the  government  ought  not 
to  delegate  this  power,  if  it  oould.  It  was  too 
great  a  power  to  be  trusted  to  any  banking 
company  whatever,  or  to  any  authority  but  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  which  was  known 
to  our  form  of  government.  The  government 
itself  ceased  to  oe  independent — ^it  ceases  to  be 
safe — when  the  national  currency  is  at  the  will 
of  a  company.  The  government  can  undertake 
no  great  enterprise,  neither  of  war  nor  peace, 
without  the  consent  and  oo-operation  of  that 
company ;  it  cannot  count  its  revenues  for  six 
months  ahead  without  referring  to  the  action 
of  that  company — its  friendship  or  its  enmity — 
its  concurrence  or  opposition — to  see  how&r 
that  company  will  permit  money  to  be  plenty, 
or  make  it  scarce ;  how  &r  it  will  let  the  mo- 
neyed system  go  on  regularly,  or  throw  it  into 
disorder ;  how  far  it  will  suit  the  interests,  or 
policy,  of  that  company  to  create  a  tempest,  or 
to  suffer  a  calm,  in  the  moneyed  ocean.  The 
people  are  not  safe  when  a  company  has  such  a 
power.  The  temptation  is  too  great — ^the  op- 
portunity too  easy — ^to  put  up  and  put  down 
prices;  to  make  and  break  fortunes;  to  bring 
the  whole  community  upon  its  knees  to  the 
Neptunes  who  preside  over  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  paper.  All  property  is  at  their  mercy.  The 
price  of  real  estate — of  evvy  growing  crop — 
of  every  staple  article  in  market — ^is  at  their 
command.  Stocks  are  their  playthings — their 
gambling  theatre — on  which  they  gamble  daily, 
with  as  little  secrecy,  and  as  little  morality, 
and  far  more  mischief  to  fortunes,  than  common 
gamblers  cany  on  their  operations.  The  philo- 
sophic Voltaire,  a  century  ago,  from  his  retreat 
in  Femey,  gave  a  lively  description  of  this  oper- 
ation, by  which  he  waa  made  a  winner,  without 
the  cTOuble  of  playing.    I  have  a  friend,  said 


he,  who  is  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  France, 
who  writes  to  me  when  they  are  going  to  make 
money  plenty,  and  make  stocks  rise,  and  then  I 
give  orders  to  my  broker  to  sell ;  and  he  writes 
to  me  when  they  are  going  to  make  money 
scarce,  and  make  stocks  fall,  and  then  I  write  to 
my  broker  to  buy;  and  thus,  at  a  hundred 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  without  moving  from  my 
chair,  I  make  money.  This,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  the 
operation  on  stocks  to  the  present  day ;  and  it 
cannot  be  safe  to  the  holders  of  stock  that  there 
should  be  a  moneyed  power  great  enough  in  this 
country  to  raise  and  depress  the  prices  of  their 
property  at  pleasure.  The  great  cities  of  the 
Union  are  not  safe,  while  a  company,  in  any 
other  city,  have  power  over  their  moneyed  sys- 
tem, and  are  able,  by  making  money  scarce  or 
plenty — ^by  exciting  panics  and  alarms — ^to  put 
up,  or  put  down,  the  price  of  the  staple  artideB 
in  which  they  deal.  Every  commercial  dty,  for 
its  own  safety,  should  have  an  independent  mo- 
neyed system — should  be  free  from  the  control 
and  regulation  of  a  distant,  possibly  a  rival  dty, 
in  the  means  of  carrying  on  its  own  trade. 
Thns,  the  safety  of  the  government,  the  safely  <^ 
the  people,  the  interest  of  all  owners  of  property 
—of  all  growing  crops — ^the  holders  of  all  stocks 
— ^the  exporters  of  all  staple  articles — require 
that  the  regulation  of  the  currency  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  a  great  banking  com- 
pany ;  that  it  should  remain  where  the  constita 
tion  placed  it — ^in  the  hands  of  the  federal  go- 
vemment*-in  the  hands  of  their  representatives 
who  are  elected  by  them,  responsible  to  them, 
may  be  exchanged  by  them,  who  can  pass  no 
law  for  regulating  currency  which  will  not  bear 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  upon  their  constitu- 
ents. This  is  what  the  safety  of  the  community 
requires ;  and,  for  one,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  not^ 
if  he  could,  delegate  the  power  of  regulating  the 
currency  of  this  great  country  to  any  banking 
company  whatsoever.  It  was  a  power  too  tre- 
mendous to  be  trusted  to  a  company.  The 
States  thought  it  too  great  a  poVer  to  be  trusted 
to  the  State  governments ;  he  (Mr.  B.)  thou^t 
so  too.^  The  States  eonfided  it  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment ;  he,  for  one,  would  confine  it  to  the 
federal  government,  and  would  make  that  go- 
vernment exercise  it.  Above  all,  he  would  not 
confer  it  upcm  a  bank  which  was  itself  abore 
regulation;  and  on  this  point  he  called  upon 
the  Senate  to  recollect  the  questioo,  apparently 
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trite,  but  replete  with  profound  sagacity — that 
sagacity  which  it  belongs  to  great  men  to  pos- 
sess, and  to  express — ^which  was  put  to  the  Con- 
gress of  1816,  when  this  bank  charter  was  under 
discussion,  and  the  regulation  of  the  currency- 
was  one  of  the  attributes  with  which  it  was  to 
be  invested;  he  alluded  to  his  late  esteemed 
friend  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  to  his  call  upon  the 
House  to  tell  him  who  was  to  bell  the  cat  ? 
That  single  question  contains  in  its  answer,  and 
in  its  allusion,  the  exact  history  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  at  this  day.  It  was  a  flash  of  lightning 
into  the  dark  vista  of  futurity,  showing  in  1816 
what  we  all  see  in  1834. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  the  second  point  on  which  he 
disagreed  with  the  Senator  fh)m  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun],  namely,  the  capacity  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  general  cur- 
rency to  the  Union.  In  handling  this  question 
he  would  drop  all  other  inquiries — ^lay  aside 
every  other  objection — overlook  every  consider- 
ation of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
the  bank,  and  confine  himself  to  the  strict  ques- 
tion of  its  ability  to  diffuse  and  retain  in  circu- 
lation a  paper  currency  over  tins  extended  Union. 
He  would  come  to  the  question  as  a  banker 
would  come  to  it  at  his  table,  or  a  merchant  in 
his  counting-room,  looking  to  the  mere  operation 
of  a  money  system.  It  was  a  question  for  wise 
men  to  think  o^  and  for  abler  men  than  himself 
to  discuss.  It  involved  the  theory  and  the  sci- 
ence of  banking — Mr.  B.  would  say  the  philoso- 
phy of  banking,  if  such  a  term  could  be  applied 
to  a  moneyed  system.  It  was  a  question  to  be 
studied  as  the  philosopher  studies  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world — as  he  would  study 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  attraction  whidi 
govern  the  movements  of  the  planets,  or  draw 
the  waters  of  the  mountains  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  moneyed  system,  said  Mr.  B.,  has  its 
laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation — of  repulsion 
and  adhesion ;  and  no  man  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  establishing  a  moneyed  sys- 
tem contrary  to  its  own  laws.  The  genius  of 
man  has  not  yet  devised  a  bank — ^the  historic 
page  is  yet  to  be  written  which  tells  of  a  bank 
— which  has  diffused  over  an  extensive  country, 
and  retained  in  circulation,  a  general  paper  cui^ 
rency,  England  is  too  small  a  theatre  for  a 
complete  example ;  but  even  there  the  impossi- 
bility is  confessed,  and  has  been  confessed  for  a 


century.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  her  greatest 
day  of  pre-eminence,  could  not  ftimish  a  general 
currency  for  England  alone — a  territoxy  not 
larger  thanVirgmia.  The  country  banks  fur- 
nished the  local  paper  currency,  and  still  furnish 
it  as  far  as  it  is  used.*  They  carried  on  their 
banking  upon  Bank  of  England  notes,  until  the 
gold  currency  was  restored;  and  local  paper 
formed  the  mass  of  local  circulation.  The  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  flowed  to  the  great 
commercial  capitals,  and  made  but  brief  sojourn 
in  the  counties.  But  England  is  not  a  fair  ex- 
ample for  the  United  States ;  it  is  too  small ;  a 
fairer  example  is  to  be  found  nearer  home,  in  our 
own  country,  and  in  this  very  Bank  of  the  United 
States  which  is  now  existing,  and  in  favor  of 
which  the  function  of  supplying  a  general  cur- 
rency to  this  extended  confederacy  is  clsdmed. 
We  have  the  experiment  of  this  bank,  not  once, 
but  twice  made;  and  each  experiment  proves 
the  truth  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  system. 
The  theory  of  bank  circulation,  over  an  extended 
territory,  is  this,  that  you  may  put  out  as  many 
notes  as  you  may  in  any  one  place,  they  will 
immediately  fiill  into  the  track  of  conmierce — 
into  the  current  of  trade — into  the  course  of  ex- 
change— and  follow  that  current  wherever  it 
leads.  In  these  United  States  the  current  sets 
from  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  especially 
from  the  South  and  West  into  the  Northeast — 
into  the  four  commercial  cities  north  of  the 
Potomac;  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New-York, 
and  Boston :  and  all  the  bank  notes  which  will 
pass  for  money  in  those  places,  fall  into  the  cur- 
rent which  sets  in  that  direction.  When  there, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  trade  to  bring 
them  back.  There  is  no  reflux  in  that  current ! 
It  is  a  trade-wind  which  blows  twelve  months  in 
the  year  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  the 
theory  of  bank  circulation  over  extended  terri- 
tory; and  the  history  of  the  present  bank  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  that  theory. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Cheves.  Read  his  report  made  to 
the  stockholders  at  their  triennial  meeting  in 
1822.  He  stated  this  law  of  dfculation,  and 
explained  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  branch 
bank  notes  to  flow  to  the  Northeast;  the  impos- 
sibility of  preventing  it ;  and  the  resolution  which 
he  had  taken  and  executed,  to  close  all  the 
Southern  and  Western  branches,  and  prevent 
them  from  issuing  any  more  notes.  Even  while 
isBumg  their  own  notes,  they  had  so  far  foi^ot 
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their  charter  as  to  cariy  on  operations,  in  part, 
upon  the  notes  of  the  local  banks — ^having  col- 
lected those  notes  in  great  quantity,  and  loaned 
them  out.  This  was  reported  hj  the  inyestiga- 
ting  committee  of  1819,  and  made  one  of  the 
charges  of  misconduct  against  the  bank  at  that 
time.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  bank 
applied  to  Congress  for  leave  to  issue  their  bank 
notes  on  terms  which  would  have  made  them  a 
mere  local  currency.  Congress  refused  it ;  but 
the  bank  is  now  attempting  to  do  it  herself  by 
refusing  to  take  the  notes  received  in  payment 
of  the  federal  revenue,  and  sending  it  back  to  be 
paid  where  issued.  Such  was  the  history  of  the 
branch  bank  notes,  and  which  caused  that  cur- 
rency to  disappear  from  all  the  interior,  and  from 
the  whole  South  and  West,  so  soon  after  the 
bank  got  into  operation.  The  attempt  to  keep 
out  branch  notes,  or  to  send  the  notes  of  the 
mother  bank  to  any  distance,  being  found  im- 
practicable, there  was  no  branch  currency  of 
any  kind  in  circulation  for  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  until  the  year  1827,  when  the  branch 
checks  were  invented,  to  perform  the  miracle 
which  notes  could  not.  Mr.  B.  would  say  no- 
thing about  the  legality  of  that  invention ;  he 
would  now  treat  them  as  a  legal  issue  under  the 
charter;  and  in  that  most  favorable  point  of 
view  for  them,  he  would  show  that  these  branch 
checks  were  nothing  but  a  quack  remedy — an 
empirical  contrivance — which  made  things  worse. 
By  their  nature  they  were  as  strongly  attracted 
to  the  Northeast  as  the  branch  notes  had  been ; 
by  their  terms  they  were  still  more  strongly 
attracted,  for  they  bore  Philadelphia  on  their 
face !  they  were  payable  at  the  mother  bank ! 
and,  of  course,  would  naturally  flow  to  that  place 
for  use  or  payment.  This  was  their  destiny, 
and  most  punctually  did  they  fulfil  it.  Never 
did  the  trade-winds  blow  more  truly — ^never  did 
the  gulf  stream  flow  more  regularly — than  those 
checks  flowed  to  the  Northeast !  The  average 
of  four  years  next  ensuing  the  invention  of  these 
checks,  which  went  to  the  mother  bank,  or  to 
the  Atlantic  branches  north  of  the  Potomac,  in- 
cluding the  branch  notes  which  flowed  with  them, 
was  about  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num !  Mr.  B.  then  exhibited  a  table  to  prove 
what  he  alleged,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  flow  of  the  branch  paper  to  the  Northeast 
was  as  regular  and  uniform  as  an  operation  of 
nature ;  that  each  city  according  to  its  commer- 


cial importance,  received  a  greater  or  less  pn 
portion  of  this  inland  paper  g^alf  sti^am ;  xn 
that  the  annual  variation  was  so  slight  as  cc' 
to  prove  the  regularity  of  the  Uws  by  whkh  i 
was  governed.  The  following  is  the  table  wL] 
ho  exhibited.  It  was  one  of  the  tabular  £3U^ 
ments  obtained  by  the  investigating  oomiiitj^i 
in  1832: 

Amount  qf  Branch  BanJb  Piapm'  r^eetced  at— 

1828.  18».  18m.  1«-. 

1.  New-Tork, .    11,»88,850    11,2HM0    »,16S,«70    li^s--' 

2.  Philadelpbta,  4,468,150  4.10<.9S5  4,579.735  I  -' 
S.  Boftton,  .  .  1,010,780  1,844,170  l,7»4,75e  1  *  ' 
4  Baltimore,  .      1,487,100      l,4aQ«860    l^CaW     ]>^'- 


18,888,880    18.66«,475  1«,919,1«>    H-ifLS- 

After  exhibiting  this  table,  and  taking  h  :  * 
complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  ^.- : 
he  had  laid  down,  and  that  it  demonstrattc  :i 
impossibDity  of  keeping  up  a  circulation  cf  u 
United  States  Bank  paper  in  the  remoCf  '^. 
interior  parts  of  the  Union,  Mr.  B.  went  cr ' 
say  that  the  story  was  yet  but  half  toli-- 
mischief  of  this  systematic  flowr  of  national  .:■ 
rency  to  the  Northeast^  was  but  half  disda^: 
another  curtain  was  yet  to  be  lifted — ixh '- ' 
vista  was  yet  to  be  opened — ^and  the  e5.«t  - 
the  system  upon  the  metallic  coTTency cf:: 
States  was  to  be  shown  to  the  people  aad  z- 
States.  This  view  would  show,  that  as  &&t  i> 
the  checks  or  notes  of  any  branch  were  taJke  ^ 
at  the  mother  bank,  or  at  the  branches  ncfd  - 
the  Potomac,  an  account  was  opened  againf:  '^ 
branch  from  which  they  came.  The  brand  ns 
chaiged  with  the  amount  of  the  notes  or  eb»:^ 
taken  up ;  and  periodically  served  with  z  c^: 
of  the  account,  and  commanded  to  send  on  ^-pc-^ 
or  bills  of  exchange  to  redeem  them.  THu 
redeemed,  they  were  remitted  to  the  branch  fc 
which  they  came ;  while  on  the  road  they  in? 
called  notes  in  transitu  i  and  when  arrived  tiu; 
were  put  into  circulation  again  at  that  pla.^ 
fell  into  the  current  immediately,  which  cacri-. 
them  back  to  the  Northeast — there  takus  -: 
again,  charged  to  the  branch— the  brand:  r^ 
quired  to  redeem  them  again  with  specie  orli> 
of  exchange ;  and  then  returned  to  her,  to  Ix 
again  put  into  circulation,  and  to  undeigo  ip^ 
and  again,  and  until  the  branch  could  no  lospc? 
redeem  them,  the  endless  process  of  flovrin^u* 
the  Northeast.  The  result  of  the  whole  was.i^ 
and  for  ever  will  be,  that  the  branch  will  Un 
to  redeem  its  circulation  till  redemption  i»  i^ 
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possible ;  until  it  has  exhausted  the  country  of 
its  specie ;  and  then  the  country  in  which  the 
branch  is  situated  is  worse  off  than  hefore  she 
had  a  branch;  for  she  had  neither  notes  nor  specie 
IcfL     Mr.  B.  said  that  this  was  too  important  a 
view  of  the  case  to  he  rested  on  argument  and 
assertion  alone ;  it  required  evidence  to  vanquish 
incredulity,  and  to  prove  it  up ;  and  that  evi- 
dence was  at  hand.    He  then  referred  to  two 
tables  to  show  the  amount  of  hard  money  which 
tho   mother  bank,  under  the  operation  of  this 
sj'stcm,  had  drawn  from  the  States  in  which  her 
branches  were  situated.    All  the  tables  were  up 
to  the  year  1881,  the  period  to  which  the  last 
investigating  committee  had  brought  up  their 
inquiries.     One  of  these  statements  showed  the 
amount  abstracted  from  the  whole  Union;  it 
was  $40,040,622  20;  another  showed  the  amount 
taken  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States ; 
it  was  $22,523,387  94;  another  showed  the 
amount  taken  from  the  branch  at  New  Orleans; 
it  was  $12,815,798  10.    Such,  said  Mr.  B.,  has 
been  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  diffuse  a 
national  paper    currency  over  this  extended 
Union.     Twice  in  eighteen  years  it  has  totally 
failed,  leaving  the  country  exhausted  of  its  sp^ 
cie,  and  destitute  of  p<q)er.    This  was  proof 
enough,  but  there  was  still  another  mode  of 
proving  the  same  thing;  it  was  the  fact  of 
the  present  amount  of  United  States  Bank  notes 
in  circulation.    Mr.  B.  had  heard  with  pain  the 
assertion  made  in  so  many  memorials  presented 
to  the  Senate,  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
currency ;  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
had  been  obliged  to  contract  her  circulation  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and 
that  her  notes  had  become  so  scarce  that  none 
could  be  found;  and  strongly  contrasting  the 
present  dearth  which  now  prevails  with  the 
abundant  plenty  of  these  notes  which  reigned 
over  a  happy  land  before  that  fatal  measure  came 
to  blast  a  state  of  unparalleled  prosperity.    The 
fact  was,  Mr.  B.  said,  that  the  actual  circulation 
.  of  the  bank  is  greater  now  than  it  was  before 
the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  greater  than  it  has 
been  in  any  month  but  one  for  upwards  of  a 
year  past    The  discounts  were  diminished,  he 
said,  but  the  circulation  was  increased. 

Mr.  B.  then  exhibited  a  table  of  the  actual 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
the  whole  year  1833,  and  for  the  two  past  months 
of  the  present  year ;  and  stated  it  to  be  taken 


from  the  monthly  statements  of  the  bank,  as 
printed  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  members.  It 
was  the  net  circulation — the  quantity  of  notes 
and  checks  actually  out— excluding  all  that  were 
on  the  road  returning  to  the  branch  banks, 
called  notes  la  transitu,  and  which  would  not 
be  counted  till  agun  issued  by  the  branch  to 
which  they  were  returned 


Tke  following  u  the  table 


January,  1833, 

February,     "    ^ 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September,  "  .    . 

October,       "    . 

November,   "  .    . 

December,    "    . 

January,  1834^     . 

February,     "    . 


.  $17,666,444 

.  18,384,050 

.  18,083,205 

.  18,384,075 

.  18,991,200 

.  19,366,565 

.  18,890,505 

.  18,413,287 

.  19,128,189 

.  18,518,000 

.  18,650,912 

.  not  found. 

.  19,208,375 

.  19,260,472 


By  comparing  the  circulation  of  each  month, 
as  exhibited  on  this  table,  Mr.  B.  said,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  now  in  circulation  is  three  quarters  of  a 
million  greater  than  it  was  in  October  last,  and 
a  million  and  a  half  greater  than  it  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for 
this  cry  of  no  money,  in  which  so  many  respec- 
table men  join  ?  It  is  in  the  single  fact  of  their 
flow  to  the  Northeast  The  pigeons,  which 
lately  obscured  the  air  with  their  numbers, 
have  all  taken  their  flight  to  the  North !  But 
pigeons  will  return  of  themselves,  whereas  these 
bank  notes  will  never  return  till  they  are  pur- 
chased with  gold  and  silver,  and  brought  back. 
Mr.  B.  then  alluded  to  a  petition  from  a  meet- 
ing in  his  native  State,  N(»th  Carolina,  and  in 
which  one  of  his  esteemed  friends  (Mr.  Carson) 
late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  a  principal  actor,  and  which  stated  the  ab- 
solute disappearance  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  from  all  that  region  of  country.  Certain- 
ly the  petition  was  true  in  that  statement ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was  di- 
minished. The  table  which  he  had  read  had 
shown  the  contrary ;  it  showed  an  increase,  in- 
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of  the  bank ;  and  showed  that,  in  the  begmning 
of  March,  that  institation  had  carried  off  from 
her  branch  in  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  about 
$800,000  in  specie,  which  it  had  been  collecting 
all  the  winter,  by  a  wanton  curtailment,  under 
the  pretext  of  supplying  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits taken  from  her  at  that  place.  These 
9800,000  dollars  were  collected  from  the  New 
Orleans  merchants  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  arri- 
val of  Western  produce.  The  merchants  were 
pressed  to  pay  debts,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  accommodated  with  loans.  The  price  of 
produce  was  thereby  depressed;  the  whole 
West  suffered  from  the  depression ;  and  now  it 
is  proved  that  the  money  was  not  wanted  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deposits,  but  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  where  there  was  no  use  for  it, 
the  bank  having  more  than  she  can  use ;  and 
that  the  whole  operation  was  a  wanton  and 
wicked  measure  to  coerce  the  West  to  cry  out  for 
a  return  of  the  deposits,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
charter,  by  attacking  their  commerce  in  the 
market  of  New  Orleans.  This  fact^  said  Mr. 
B.,  would  have  been  proved  from  the  books  of 
the  bank,  if  they  had  been  inspected.  Failing 
in  that,  the  proof  was  intelligibly  found  in  the 
weekly  returns. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  another  table  to  prove  the 
prosperity  of  the  country :  it  was  in  the  increase 
of  specie  since  the  programme  for  the  distress 
had  been  published.  That  programme  dated 
from  the  first  day  of  October  last,  and  the  clear 
increase  since  that  time  is  the  one  half  of  the 
whole  quantity  then  in  the  United  States.  The 
knports  had  been  $11,128,291 ;  the  exports  only 
$998,761. 

Mr.  B.  remarked,  upon  this  statement,  that 
it  presented  a  clear  gain  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  He  was  of  opinion  that  two 
millions  ought  to  be  added  for  sums  not  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  which  would  make  twelve 
millions ;  and  added  to  the  «ix  millions  of  1833, 
would  give  eighteen  millions  of  speoe  of  clear 
gain  to  the  country,  in  the  last  twenty  months. 
This,  he  said  was  prosperity.  It  was  wealth  it- 
self; and  besides,  it  showed  that  the  country 
was  not  in  debt  for  its  laige  importations,  and 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  imports  now 
consisted  of  specie  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Mr.  B.  particularized  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold ;  how  the  former  had  increased,  and  the 
latter  diminished,  durmg  the  last  few  months ; , 


and«said  that  a  great  amount  of  gold,  both  fir- 
eign  and  domestic,  was  now  waiting  in  the  ooo* 
try  to  see  if  Congress  would  ruse  goU  to  is 
fair  value.  If  so  rused,  this  gold  would  Kosk 
and  enter  into  circuktion ;  if  not,  it  woold  » 
mediately  go  off  to  foreign  countries;  kt  ^ 
was  not  a  thing  to  stay  where  it  was  vs^ 
valued.  He  also  spoke  of  silver,  ind  nid  tls 
it  had  arrived  without  law,  bat  codd  ik4  if 
main  without  law.  Unless  Congress  ptEsed  £ 
act  to  make  it  current,  and  that  atiiillnlaii 
money,  and  not  at  the  mint  value,  as  ballm^ 
would  go  off. 

Mr.  B.  had  a  further  view  to  pfeof  lhep»- 
perity  of  the  country,  and  further  eridew  a 
show  that  all  the  distress  really  su&red  fi 
factitious  and  unnatural  It  was  in  the  ^ 
increase  of  money  in  the  United  States,  te 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  He  spoke  dmi 
not  paper  promises  to  pay  money,  but  the  ^ 
itself-— real  gold  and  silver— and  affinnel^ 
there  was  a  clear  gain  of  from  dghteen  totv» 
ty  millions  of  specie,  within  the  time  that  be  ^ 
mentioned.  He  then  took  up  the  ciist«o^ 
returns  to  verify  this  important  statenfiit'*' 
to  let  the  people  see  that  the  country  wtfx^^ 
so  well  off  for  money  as  at  thoTery  tiiMthii^ 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  rfp^ 
erty  and  misery.  He  first  showed  the  i*?*' 
and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  for  the  J* 
ending  4ie  30th  of  September,  1833.  »*«* 
follows : 

Year  ending  September  30, 1833. 


Gold  bullion, 
Silver  do. 
Gold  coin, 
Silver  da 

ImportBi 

$48,267 

297,840 

663,585 

6,160,676 

$7,070,368 

Mr.  B.  having  read  over  this  sUtemeBt  Jf 
marked  upon  it,  that  it  presented  »  ^^*j*^ 
of  near  five  millions  of  specie  in  &vor  of 
United  States  on  the  first  day  of  <^^^  S 
without  counting  at  least  another  n"^°°^ 
was  brought  by  passengers,  and  not  po*  ^ 
the  custom-house  books.  I*  might  be  «ss^ 
he  said,  that  there  was  a  dear  •<'**^^^^^ 
millions  of  specie  to  the  money  of  *^  J^^ 
States,  on  the  morning  of  that  very  diy  ^ 
had  been  pitched  iqwn  by  all  the  distress  o^ 
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portion  to  the  capital  taken  from  her,  it  followed 
of  course  that  there  was  no  reason  for  reducing 
her  business  any  lower.    Her  relative  position 
— ^her  actual  strength — was  the  same  now  that 
it  was  before  the  removal;  and  the  old  reason 
could  not  ho  availahle  for  the  reduction  of  ano- 
ther dollar.    Next,  as  to  her  condition.    Mr.  B. 
undertook  to  affirm,  and  would  quickly  prove, 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  bet- 
ter now  than  it  had  been  for  years  past ;  and 
that  the  hank  was  better  able  to  make  loans,  or 
to  increase  her  circulation,  than  she  was  in  any 
of  those  past  periods  in  which  she  was  so  lav- 
ifihly    accommodating   the  public.       For  the 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  B.  had  recourse  to  her  specie 
fund,  always  the  true  test  of  a  bank's  ability, 
and  showed  it  to  he  greater  now  than  it  had 
been  for  two  years  past,  when  her  loans  and  cir- 
culation were  so  much  greater  than  they  are 
now.    He  took  tho  month  of  May,  1832,  when 
the  whole  amoimt  of  specie  on  hand  was  $7,890, 
347  59 ;  when  the  net  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation was  $21,044,415 ;  and  when  the  total 
discounts  were  $70,428,070  72:  and  then  con- 
trasted it  with  the  condition  of  the  bank  at 
this  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary last,  when  the  last  return  was  made ;  the 
items    stands    thus:    specie,    $10,523,385  69; 
net  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  $19,260,472; 
total  discounts,  $54,842,973  64.      From  this 
view  of  figures,  taken  firom  the  official  bank  re- 
turns, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  specie  in 
the  bank  was  nearly  three  millions  greater  than 
it  was  in  May,  1832,  her  net  circulation  nearly 
two  millions  less,  and  her  loans  and  discounts 
upwards  of  fifteen  millions  less;  Mr.  B.  would 
submit  it  to  all  candid  men  to  say  whether  the 
bank  is  not  more  able  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munity now  than  she  was  then  ?    At  all  events, 
he  would  demand  if  she  was  not  now  able  to 
cease  pressing  them  7 

11.  As  to  the  comparative  condition  and  con- 
duct of  the  first  Bank  /^f  the  United  States  at 
the  period  of  its  approacning  dissolution. 

Mr.  B.  took  the  condition  of  the  bank  from 
Mi.  Gallatin's  statement  of  its  affairs  to  Con- 
gress, made  in  January,  1811,  just  three  months 
before  the  charter  expired;  and  which  showed 
the  discounts  and  loans  of  the  bank  to  be  $14, 
578,294  25,  her  capital  being  $10,000,000 ;  so 
that  the  amount  of  her  loans,  three  months  be- 
fore her  dissolution,  was  nearly  in  proportion — 


near  enough  for  all  practical  views — ^to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  present  loaus  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  bear  to  its  capital  of  thirty- 
five  millions.  Fifty  per  cent,  tipon  the  former 
would  give  fifteen  miiltoas ;  fifty  per  cent  upon 
the  latter  would  give  fifty-two  millions  and  a 
halil  To  make  the  relative  condition  of  the 
two  banks  precisely  equal,  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  present  bank 
shall  be  reduced  to  fifty-two  millions  by  the 
month  of  January,  1836 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  need 
not  make  any  further  sensible  redmction  of  its 
loans  for  nearly  two  years  to  come.  Thus,  the 
mere  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  old  bank 
wil  be  a  relief  to  the  community.  A  mere  ces- 
sation to  curtail,  will  put  an  end  to  the  distress, 
and  let  the  country  go  on,  quietly  and  regulariy, 
in  its  moneyed  operations.  If  the  bank  will 
not  do  this— if  it  will  go  on  to  curtail — ^it  is 
bound  to  give  some  new  reason  to  the  eountiy. 
The  old  reason,  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
^11  no  longer  answer.  Mr.  B.  had  no  fidth  in 
that  reason  from  the  beginning,  but  he  was  now 
taking  the  bank  upon  her  own  evidence,  and 
trying  her  upon  her  own  reasons,  and  he  held 
it  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  without  the 
production  of  a  reason.  The  hostility  of  the 
government— rather  an  incomprehensible,  and 
altogether  a  gratuitous  reason,  from  the  begin- 
ning— will  no  longer  answer.  The  government 
in  1811  W9S  as  hostile  to  the  old  bank,  as  the 
government  now  is  to  this  one;  and  rather  more 
so.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  were  then  hos- 
tile to  it,  and  hostile  unto  death !  For  they  let 
it  die !  die  on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  its 
death,  without  pity,  without  remorse,  without 
the  reprieve  of  one  day.  The  government  can 
do  no  worse  now.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  removed  the  deposits;  and  that  ac- 
count is  settled  by  the  reduction  of  an  equal 
amount  of  loans  and  discounts.  The  rest  de- 
pends upon  the  government ;  and  the  hostility 
of  the  government  cannot  go  further  than  to 
kill  the  bank,  and  cannot  kill  it  more  dead  than 
the  old  bank  was  killed  in  1811.  Mr.  B.  had  a 
further  comparison  to  draw  between  the  conduct 
of  the  old  bank,  and  the  present  one.  The  old 
bank  permitted  her  discounts  to  remain  at  their 
maximum  to  the  very  end  of  her  charter ;  she 
discounted  sixty  days'  paper  up  to  the  last  day  of 
her  existence ;  while  this  bank  has  commenced  a 
furious  curtailment  two  years  and  a  half  be- 
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eould  not  be  played  in  that  town.  The  actors 
would  not  mount  the  stage. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  said  that  its  notes 
might  bo  withdrawn  without  being  fdt  or  known 
by  the  community.  It  contributed  but  four 
mQlions  and  a  quarter  to  the  circulation  at  this 
time.  He  yerified  this  statement  by  showing 
that  the  bank  had  twelve  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  but  sixteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  notes  in  chrculation.  The  differ- 
ence was  four  milUons  and  a  quarter ;  and  that 
was  the  predse  amount  which  that  gigantic  in- 
stitution now  contributed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country !  Only  four  millions  and  a  quarter. 
If  the  gold  bill  passed,  and  raised  gold  sixteen 
to  one,  there  would  be  more  than  that  amount 
of  gold  in  circulation  in  three  months.  The  fo- 
reign coin  bill,  and  the  gold  bill,  would  give  the 
country  many  dollars  in  specie,  without  interest, 
for  each  paper  dollar  which  the  bank  issues,  and 
for  which  the  country  pays  so  dearly.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  would  turn  out  twelve 
millionB  and  a  quarter  of  specie,  to  circulate 
among  the  people ;  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

The  Bank  is  now  a  nuisance,  said  Mr.  B.  With 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  in  specie,  and  less 
than  seventeen  millions  in  circulation,  and  only 
fifty-two  millions  of  loans,  it  pretends  that  it 
cannot  lend  a  dollar,  not  even  to  business  men, 
to  be  returned  in  sixty  days ;  when,  two  years 
ago,  with  only  six  millions  of  specie  and  twenty- 
two  millions  of  circulation,  it  ran  up  its  loans 
to  seventy  millions.  The  president  of  the  bank 
then  swore,  that  all  above  six  millions  of  specie 
was  a  surplus !  How  is  it  now,  with  near  dou- 
ble as  much  specie,  and  five  millions  less  of  notes 
out,  and  twelve  millions  less  of  debt?  The 
bank  needs  less  specie  than  any  other  banking 
institution,  because  its  notes  are  receivable,Jby 
law,  in  all  federal  payments;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  be  current,  at  par,  al- 
though the  bank  itself  might  be  wholly  unable 
to  redeem  them.  Such  a  bank  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  might  lend 
money  to  business  men,  at  short  dates,  to  the 
last  day  of  its  existence ;  yet  the  signs  are  for  a 
new  pressure;  a  new  game  of  distress  for  the  fall 
elections  in  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  Ohio. 
If  that  game  should  be  attempted,  Mr.  B.  said, 
it  would  have  to  be  done  withou    excuse,  for 


the  bank  was  full  of  money;  withoat  pmen 
for  the  deposit  farce  is  over;  without  the  i^ 
of  panic  speeches,  for  the  Senate  will  oot  l^: 


Mr.  B.  said,  that  among  the  gtnnge  f^-^-:- 
which  took  place  i^  this  world,  nothing  dx.- 
be  more  strange  than  to  find,  m  our  on  ?:c- 
try,  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  anj  pnr- 
cal  illustration  of  the  ancient  doctiise  d  ^ 
metempsychosis.    S  tranger  still,  if  thit  d  yl^ 
should  be  so  far  improved,  as  to  take  e&ct 
soulless  bodies  5  for,  according;  to  the  fosi'" 
of  the  doctrine,  the  soul  alone  could  tm^" 
grate.    Now,  corporations  had  do  smii'.  - 
was  law,  laid  down  by  all  the  books:  tie  '- 
corporations,  moneyed  oncsespeciaIlj,sQ^>^ 
all,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  vts  d 
soulless.    Yet  the  rumor  was,  that  ths  ct^ 
intended  to  attempt  the  operation  of  efft^ ' 
transfer  of  her  soul;  and  after  submit--' 
death  in  her  present  form,  to  rise  up  in » 2 
one.    Mr.  B.  said  he,  for  one,  should  be  y- 
for  the  old  sinner,  come  in  the  bodj  e'^^ 
beast  it  might    No  form  should  decore  i- 
not  even  if  it  condescended,  in  its  new  si*^ 
issue  from  Wall-street  instead  of  Cheetn^t' 

A  word  more,  and  Mr.  B.  was  done.  I'  ^' 
a  word  to  those  gentlemen  whose  dechs^" 
many  ten  thousand  times  issued  from  tbi'*' 
had  deluded  a  hundred  thousand  people  te^- 
memorials  here,  certifying  what  those  p*" 
men  so  incontinently  repeated,  that  the  ff-  * 
of  the  deposits  had  made  the  distress,  la--  •' 
thing  but  the  restoration  of  the  depositi  ^'• 
renewal  of  the  charter,  could  rcmoTcthcdfeiK- 
WeU!  the  deposits  are  not  restored,  «»i' 
charter  is  not  renewed  5  and  yet  the  di^tJ*- ' 
gone!  What  is  the  inference?  Whrth>t^; 
tlemen  are  convicted,  and  condemned,  upon  ^ 
own  argument!  They  leave  this chambf^^^'' 
home,  self-convicted  upon  the  rery  t^*^" 
they  themselves  have  established;  and  aftfr^ 
ing  declared,  for  six  months,  upon  this 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  ^^^ 
tress,  and  nothing  but  their  restoiatioa  ^  ^ 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  could  rel«e^^ 
and  that  they  would  sit  here  until  the  dog  ^^ 
and  the  winter  solstice,  to  effect  this  resW^^^ 
or  renewal :  they  now  go  home  in  g*^  ^ 
harvest,  without  effecting  the  rcstort^^""  ^^  ^ 
renewal ;  and  find  every  where,  as  "^^  ^ 


evidences  of  the  highest  prosperitj 


irhich«^ 
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blessed  the  land.  Yes !  repeated  and  exclaimed 
Mr.  B.  with  great  emphasis,  the-  deposits  are 
not  restored — the  charter  is  not  renewed — the 
distress  is  gone — and  the  distress  speeches  have 
ceased !  No  more  hunentation  oyer  the  desolii- 
tion  of  the  land  now;  aud  a  gentleman  who 
should  undertake  to  entertain  the  Senate  again 
in  that  yein,  in  the  face  of  the  present  national 
prosperity — ^in  the  fSace  of  the  present  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — ^would  be 
stared  at,  as  the  Trojans  were  accustomed  to 
staro  at  the  frantic  exhibitions  of  Priam's  dis- 
tracted daughter,  while  yaticinating  the  down- 
fall of  Troy  in  the  midst  of  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Hector. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  a  few  words,  signifying  that  foreigners 
might  have  made  the  importations  which  kept 
up  the  revenue ;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mary- 
land, spoke  more  fully,  to  show  that  there  was 
not  time  yet  for  the  distress  to  work  its  effect 
nationally.  Mr.  Webster  then  varied  his  motion, 
and,  instead  of  sending  the  Secretary's  report  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table :  which  was  done :  and  being  printed,  and 
passed  into  the  newspapers,  with  the  speech  to 
emblazon  it^  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  the 
panic  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  GOLD  CUBEENOY. 

A  MEASURE  of  relief  was  now  at  hand,  before 
which  the  machinery  of  distress  was  to  balk, 
and  cease  its  long  and  cruel  labors :  it  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  equalizing  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  legalizing  the  tender  of 
foreign  coins  of  both  metals.  The  bills  were 
brought  forward  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Campbell 
P.  White  of  New- York,  and  passed  after  an  ani- 
mated contest,  in  which  the  chief  question  was 
OS  to  the  true  relative  value  of  the  t«o  metals, 
varied  by  some  into  a  prefcrenoe  for  national 
bank  paper.  Fifteen  and  five-eighths  to  one  wad 
the  ratio  of  nearly  all  who  seemed  best  calcular 
ted,  from  their  pursuits,  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject. The  thick  array  of  speakers  was  on  that 
side;  and  the  eighteen  banks  of  the  city  of 
New-York,  with  Mr.  Gallatin  at  their  head,  fe- 


vered that  proportion.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing this  value,  so  that  neither  metal  should  ex- 
pel the  other,  had  been  the  stumbling  block  for 
a  great  many  years;  and  now  this  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  as  formidable  as  ever.  Refined 
calculatrons  were  gone  into :  scientific  light  was 
sought:  history  was  rummaged  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Roman  empire :  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  of  gettmg  to  a  concord  of  opinion 
either  from  the  lights  of  science,  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, or  the  result  of  calculations.  The  author 
of  this  View  had  (in  his  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject), taken  up  the  question  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  regardless  of  history,  and  calculations, 
and  the  opmions  of  bank  officers ;  and  looking 
to  the  actual,  and  equal,  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  in  different  countries,  he  saw  that  this 
equality  and  actuality  of  circulation  had  existed 
for  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Spanish 
domimons  of  Mexico  and  South  America^  where 
the  proportion  was  16  to  one.  Taking  his  stand 
upon  this  single  fact^  as  the  practical  test  which 
solved  the  question,  all  the  real  fiiends  of  the 
gold  currency  soon  rallied  to  it  Mr.  White 
gave  up  the  bill  which  he  had  first  mtroduced, 
and  adopted  the  Spanish  ratio.  Mr.  Clowney 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gillet  and  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng  of  New-York,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McEom  of  Maryland,  and  other  speakers,  gave  it 
a  warm  support.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  vote  for  it,  though  he  thought  the  gold 
was  oveivvalued ;  but  if  found  to  be  so,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  corrected  hereafter.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  lower 
rate,  were  Messrs.  Gorham  of  Massachusetts ; 
Selden  of  New- York ;  Binney  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Wilde  of  Geoi^gia.  And,  eventually  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority — 145  to  36.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Webster  supported  it:  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it: 
and  on  the  final  vote  there  were  but  seven  neg- 
atives :  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Clay ; 
Knight  of  Rhode  Island ;  Alexander  Porter  of 
Louisiana;  Silsbee  of  Massachusetts ;  Southard 
of  New  Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bUl  were  immediately 
seen.  Gold  began  to  fiow  into  the  country 
through  all  the  channels  of  commerce :  old  chests 
gave  up  their  hordes :  the  mint  was  busy :  and 
in  a  few  months,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  currency 
banished  from  the  country  for  thirty  years, 
overspread  the  land,  and  gave  joy  and  confidence 
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the  States  which  continued  to  tolerate  the 
small  notes,  would  be  afflicted  with  all  the 
evils  of  a  most  pestilential  part  of  the  paper 
system, — small  notes,  part  counterfeit,  part  un- 
current,  half  worn  out;  and  all  incapable  of  be- 
ing used  with  any  regard  to  a  beneficial  econo- 
my. Mr.  B.  went  on  to  depict  the  evils  of  a 
small  note  currency,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
the  bane  and  curse  of  the  laboring  part  of  the 
community,  and  the  reproach  and  opprobrium 
of  any  goycmment  that  tolerated  it.  He  said 
that  the  government  which  suffered  its  curren- 
cy to  Ml  into  such  a  state  that  the  &rmer,  the 
artisan,  the  market  man,  the  day  laborer,  and 
the  hired  servant,  could  only  be  paid  in  small 
bank  notes,  was  a  government  which  abdicated 
one  of  its  most  sacred  duties ;  and  became  an 
accomplice  on  the  part  of  the  strong  in  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak. 

Mr.  B.  placed  great  reliance  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  gold  currency  for  putting  down  a 
small  note  circulation.  No  man  would  choose 
to  carry  a  bundle  of  small  bank  notes  in  his 
pocket,  even  new  and  clean  ones,  much  less  old, 
ragged,  and  filthy  ones,  when  he  could  get  gold 
in  their  place.  A  limitation  upon  the  receiva- 
bility  of  these  notes,  in  payment  of  federal  dues, 
would  complete  their  suppression.  Mr.  B.  did 
not  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  seeing  as  fine  a  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  as  there  is  in  France, 
where  there  was  no  bank  note  under  five  hun- 
dred francs,  and  where  there  was  a  gold  and  sil- 
ver circulation  at  the  rate  of  eleven  dollars  a 
head  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  king- 
dom, namely,  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  for  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions 
of  souls;  but  he  did  aspire  to  the  comparative 
happiness  of  seeing  as  good  currency  established 
for  ourselves,  by  ourselves,  as  our  old  feUow- 
Bubjects— the  people  of  old  England — ^now  pos- 
sess from  their  king,  lords,  and  commons.  They 
— he  spoke  of  England  proper — ^had  no  bank 
note  less  than  five  pounds  sterling,  and  they 
possessed  a  specie  circulation  (of  which  three- 
fourths  was  gold)  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  dol- 
lars a  head,  men,  women,  children  (even  pau- 
pers) included ;  namely,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  for  a  population  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions. He,  Mr.  B.,  must  be  allowed  to  aspire  to 
the  happiness  of  possessing,  and  in  his  sphere 
to  labor  to  acquire,  as  good  a  circulation  as  these 
English  have;  and  that  would  be  an  immea- 


surable improvement  upon  our  present  condi- 
tion. We  have  local  bank  notes  of  one,  twoi, 
three,  four  dollars ;  we  have  federal  bank  notes 
of  five  and  ten  dollars — ^the  notes  of  those  Eng- 
lish who  are  using  gold  at  home  while  we  are 
using  their  paper  here : — we  have  not  a  particle 
of  gold,  and  not  more  silver  than  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  dollars  a  head,  men,  women,  children 
(even  slaves)  included;  namely,  about  thirty 
millions  of  silver  for  a  population  of  thirteen 
millions.  Mr.  B.  believed  there  was  not  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  country  whose  actual 
currency  was  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  that  of  the  United  States  was  at  present ; 
the  bitter  fruit  of  that  fiital  paper  system  which 
was  brought  upon  us,  with  the  establishment  ot 
the  first  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes  m  1791,  and 
which  will  be  continued  upon  us  until  the  cita- 
del of  that  system — ^the  Bastile  of  paper  money, 
the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States, — shall 
cease  to  exist 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  he  was  not  the  organ  of  the 
President  on  this  floor — ^he  had  no  authority 
from  the  President  to  speak  his  sentiments  to 
the  Senate.  Even  if  he  knew  them,  it  would 
be  unparliamentary,  and  irregular,  to  state  them. 
There  was  a  way  for  the  Senate  to  communicate 
with  the  President,  which  was  too  well  known 
to  every  gentleman  to  require  any  indication 
from  him.  But  he  might  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest— ^in  the  absence  of  all  r^ular  information 
— ^that  if  any  Senator  wished  to  understand,  and 
to  comment  upon,  the  President's  opinions  on 
currency,  he  might,  perhaps,  come  something 
nearer  to  the  mark,  by  commenting  on  what  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  been  saying,  than  by  having  re- 
course to  the  town  meeting  reports  of  inimical 
bank  committees. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

ATTEMPTED   INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BANK  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  appointed 
a  select  committee  of  its  members  to  investigate 
the  afiairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States- 
seven  in  number,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Francis 
Thomas,  of  Maryland ;  Mr.  Edward  Everett^  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Muhlenbei^,  of 
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Pcnnsjlyania ;  Mr.  John  T.  Mason,  of  Vir^nia ; 
Mr.   W.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;   Mr. 
Abijah  Mann,  Jr.  of  New-York  5  Mr.  Robert  T. 
lij  tie,  of  Ohio.    The  authority  under  which  the 
committee  acted,  required  them  to  ascertain :  1. 
The  causes  of  the  commercial  embarrassment, 
and  the  public  distress  complained  of  in  the  nu- 
merous distress  memorials  presented  to  the  two 
Houses  during  the  session;  and  whether  the 
bank  had  been  any  way  instrumental,  through 
its  management  or  money,  in  producing  the  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment,  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint was  made.     2.  To  inquire  whether  the 
charter  of  the  bank  had  been  violated ;  and  what 
corruptions  and  abuses,  if  any,  had  existed  in  its 
management    3.  To  inquire  whether  the  bank 
had  used  its  corporate  power,  or  money,  to  con- 
trol the  press,  to  interpose  in  politics,  or  to  in- 
fluence elections.    The  authority  conferred  upon 
the  committee  was  ample  for  the  execution  of 
these  inquiries.    It  was  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers;. to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses  on  oath;  to  yisit,  if  necessary,  the 
principal  bank,  and  its  branches ;  to  inspect  the 
books,  correspondence  and  accounts  of  the  bank, 
and  other  papers  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment   The  right  of  the  House  to  make  this 
investigation  was  two-fold:  first^  under  the 
twenty-third  article  of  the  charter:  secondly^ 
as  the  founder  of  the  corporation;  to  whom 
belongs,  in  law  language,  the  right  to  ^  visit " 
the  institution  it  has  founded;  which  ^' Sit- 
ing" is  for  examination — as  a  bishop  ^^  vis- 
its" his  diocese — a  superintendent  "visits  "  the 
works  and  persons  under  his  care ;  not  to  see 
them,  but  to  examine  into  their  management 
and  condition.    There  was  also,  a  third  right  of 
examination,  resulting  from  the  act  of  the  cor- 
poration; it  was  again  soliciting  a  re-chaiter, 
and  was  boimd  to  show  that  the  corporators 
had  used  their  actual  charter  fidrly  and  legally 
before  it  asked  for  another.  And,ybur/A/y,  there 
was  a  further  right  of  investigation,  still  result- 
ing from  its  conduct    It  denied  all  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  it  by  the  government  di- 
rectors, and  brought  before  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  joined  issue  upon 
those  accusations  in  a  memorial  addressfed  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  To  refuse  examhuir 
tion  under  these  circumstances  would  he  shrink- 
ing from  the  issue  which  itself  had  joined.    The 
committee  proceeded  to  Philadelphia^  and  soon 


found  that  the  bank  did  not  mean  to  submit  to 
an  examination.  Captious  and  special  pleading 
objections  were  made  at  every  step,  until  at- 
tempts on  one  side  and  objections  on  the  other 
ended  in  a  total  refusal  to  submit  thdr  books 
for  inspection,  or  themselves  for  an  examination. 
The  directors  had  appointed  a  company  of  seven 
to  meet  the  committee  of  the  House — a  proce- 
dure unwarranted  by  any  right  or  usage,  and 
ofiensive  in  its  pretentious  equality;  but  to 
which  the  committee  consented,  at  first,  from 
a  desire  to  do  nothing  to  balk  the  examination. 
That  corporation  committee  was  to  sit  with 
them,  in  the  room  in  the  bank  assigned  for  the 
examination ;  and  took  care  always  to  pre- 
occupy it  before  the  House  committee  arrived ; 
and  to  act  as  if  at  home,  receiving  guests.  The 
committee  then  took  a  room  in  a  hotel,  and 
asked  to  have  the  bank  books  sent  to  them ; 
which  was  refused.  They  then  desired  to  have 
the  books  subjected  to  their  inspection  in  the 
bank  Itself;  in  which  request  they  were  bafiQed, 
aad  defeated.  The  bank  committee  required 
written  specification  of  their  points  of  inquiry, 
either  in  examining  a  book,  or  asking  a  ques- 
tion— ^that  it  might  judge  its  legality;  which 
they  confined  to  mere  breaches  of  the  charter. 
And  when  the  directors  were  summoned  to  an- 
swer questions,  they  refused  to  be  sworn,  and 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  being  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding.  Some  passages  from  the 
committee's  report  will  show  to  what  extent 
this  higgling  and  contumacy  was  carried  by  this 
corporation — deriving  its  existence  from  Con- 
gress, and  endeavoring  to  force  a  renewed  char- 
ter from  it  while  refusing  to  show  how  it  had 
used  the  first  one.    Thus : 

"  On  the  23d  of  April,  their  chairman  address- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  bank,  a  communica- 
tion, inclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  notifying  him  of 
the  readiness  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  bank 
on  the  ensuing  day.  at  any  hour  agreeable  to 
him.  In  reply,  the  rrcsident  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  papers  thus  received  should  be 
submitted  to  the  board  of  directors,  at  a  specisd 
meeting;  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  It  ap- 
pears, m  the  journal  of  the  proce^lings  of  the 
conunittce,  herewith  presented  to  the  House, 
that  this  was  done,  and  that  the  directors  ap- 
pelated a  committee  of  seven  of  their  board,  to 
receive  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Represent 
tatives,  and  to  ofier  for  their  inspection  such 
books  and  papers  01  the  bank,  as  may  be  neccs« 
sary  to  exhibit  the  proceedings  of  the  ooiporatioUi 
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according  to  the  requirement  of  the  charter.  In 
the  letter  of  John  Sergeant,  Esq.,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  directors  communicating  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  he  says  that  he  was 
directed  to  inform  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
that  the  committee  of  the  directors  ^  wUl  imme- 
diately direct  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,'  and  would 
attend  at  the  bank  to  receive  them  the  next  day, 
at  eleven  o  clock.  Your  committee  attended, 
and  were  received  by  the  committee  of  di- 
rectors. 

'^  Up  to  this  period,  nothing  had  occurred  to 
justify  the  belief  tiiat  a  disposition  was  felt  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  bank,  to  embai^ 
rass  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  or  have 
them  conducted  dmerently  from  those  of  the 
two  preceding  committees  of  investigation.  On 
assembling,  however,  the  next  morning,  at  the 
bank,  they  found  the  room  which  luul  been 
offered  for  their  accommodation,  preoccupied  by 
the  committee  of  the  board,  with  the  president 
of  the  bank,  as  an  ejr  officio  member,  claiming 
the  right  to  be  present  at  the  investigations  and 
examinations  of  this  committee.  This  proceeding 
the  conmiittee  were  not  prepared  to  expect. 
When  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
seven  was  first  made,  it  was  supposed  that  iAtSt 
measure,  however  designed,  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  examination. 

'^  With  a  previous  determination  to  be  present 
when  their  books  were  to  be  inspected,  they 
could  have  waited  to  avow  it  until  these  books 
were  called  for,  and  the  attempt  made  to  inspect 
them  in  their  absence.  These  circumstances  are 
now  reviewed,  because  they  then  excited  an  ap- 
prehension, wnich  the  sequel  formed  into  con- 
viction, that  this  committee  of  directors  had 
been  appointed  to  supervise  the  acts  and  doines 
of  your  committee,  and  to  limit  and  restram 
their  proceedings,  not  according  to  the  directions 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House,  but 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Your  committee  nave  chosen  to  ascribe  this  claim 
of  the  committee  of  directors  to  sit  conjointly 
with  them,  to  the  desire  to  prevent  them  from 
making  use  of  the  books  and  papers,  for  some 
of  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  They  are  sensible  that  this  claim  to 
be  present  at  all  examinations,  avowed  prema- 
turely, and  subsequently  persisted  in  with  pe- 
culiar pertinacity,  could  be  attributed  to  very 
different  motives;  but  respect  for  themselves, 
and  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
committee  of  directors,  utterly  forbids  the  ascrip- 
tion to  them  of  a  feeling  which  would  merit 
compassion  and  contempt  much  more  than  re- 
sentment. 

"  This  novel  position,  voluntarily  and  deliber- 
ately taken  by  the  committee  of  the  directors, 
predicated  on  an  idea  of  equality  of  rights  with 
vour  committee,  under  your  resolution,  rendered 
it  probable,  and  in  some  measure  necessary,  that 
your  committee  should  express  its  opinions  of 


the  relative  rights  of  the  oorpQnti<m  ve\  til 
House  of  Representatives.  To  woid  all  ^ 
understandmg  and  future  nusreprefienUtiaLii 
was  desirable  that  each  question  should  be  ^ 
cided  separately.  Contemplating  an  eiustf 
investigation,  but  unwilling  that  an  tpprehei-ai 
should  exist  of  improper  disclosures  being  na* 
of  the  transactions  of  the  bank  and  its  c^^^'X. 
your  committee,  following  the  eiimple  of  tJ 
committee  of  1832,  adopted  a  resolution  dedanf  j 
that  their  proceedings  should  be  o(mfi<tei»  j 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  oommittfta 
also  a  resolution  that  the  oonunittce  would  p^ 
duct  its  investigations  '  without  the  F^*^,  I 
any  person  not  required  or  inritcd  to  attai  | 
A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  furnished  ;o*Ji , 
committee  of  directors,  in  the  hope  that  ii*  ^ 
elusive  control  of  a  room  at  the  bank,  doi^ 
hours  of  business,  would  thereafter  be  cowwa 
to  your  committee,  while  the  claim  of  the  f'^ 
mittee  of  directors  to  be  present  when  the  U« 
were  submitted  for  inspection,  shonld  be  r-j 
poned  for  decision,  when  the  books  wtrec'! 
for  and  produced  by  them.  , . 

«  On  the  28th  ult  this  committee  assemW^ 
at  the  banking  house,  and  again  found  tkr<>- 
they  expected  to  find  set  apart  for  their  :^ 
preoccupied  by  the  committee  d  direcloB.  t- 
others,  officers  of  the  bank.  And  inst^^ 
such  assurances  as  they  had  a  right  to  ^^, 
they  received  copies  of  two  resolutions  alu?^ 
by  the  board  of  directors,  in  which  tb^  ' 
given  to  understand  that  their  continued  f; 
pation  of  the  room  must  be  considered  a»y^ 
and  not  a  matter  of  right  5  and  in  whwJ  - 
board  indulge  in  unjust  oommentarioson-; 
resolution  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiT&i  J- 
intimate  an  apprehension  that  your  conuai^^ 
design  to  make  their  examinations  secret  p 

S  unjust,  oppressive  and  contrary  to  ooffifr 

On  receiving  this  offensive 
manifestly  intended  to  bring  on  a  qi 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  sit  in  *  ** 
of  their  hotel,  and  advised  the  t 
and  required  the  president  and  < 
mit  the  books  to  their  mspection  in  the  i«o^ 
so  chosen,  at  a  day  and  hour  named, 
the  directors  answered  that  they  could  not  cosb* 
ply ;  and  the  committee,  desirous  to  do  lU  ' 
could  to  accomplish  the  iuYesfigation  ^^"^  , 
to  them,  then  gave  notice  that  they  w°"^'^.*\^ 
at  the  bank  on  a  named  day  and  hourtou»P 
the  books  m  the  bank  \isi^\![-^\^  ^ 
counter,  or  in  a  room.  Arriving  •*  ^V^ 
point;^d  time,  and  asking  to  see  the  ^^^^^ 
were'positively  refused,  reasons  in  writmg  ^ 
assigned  for  the  refusal.  They  then  ^ 
written  request  to  see  certain  books  ^P^^^^^jj 
and  for  a  specified  purpose,  namelj)  ^  **^^^ 
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the  truth  of  the  report  of  the  goyemment  di- 
rectors in  using  the  money  and  power  of  the 
bank  in  politics,  in  elections,  or  in  producing 
tbe  distress.  The  manner  in  which  this  call 
was  treated  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
report  itself  5  thus : 

'^  Without  giying  a  specific  answer  to  these 
calls  for  books  and  pap^s,  the  committee  of 
directors  presented  a  written  communication^ 
\rhich  was  said  to  be  '  indicative  of  the  mode  or 
proceeding  deemed  right  by  the  bank.' 

"  The  committee  of  the  board  in  that  commu- 
nication, express  the  opinion,  that  the  inquiry 
can  only  be  rightfully  extended  to  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  charter,  and  deny  virtually  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  authorize 
the  inquiries  required  in  the  resolution. 

'*  They  also  required  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, *when  they  asked  for  books  and 
papers,  to  state  specifically  in  writing,  the  pur- 
poses ror  which  they  are  proposed  to  be  inspect- 
ed ;  and  if  it  be  to  establish  a  violation  of  the 
charter,  then  to  state  specifically  in  writing, 
what  are  the  alleged  or  supposed  violations  of 
charter,  to  which  the  evidence  is  alleged  to  be 
applicable.' 

"•  To  this  extraordinary  requirement,  made 
on  the  supposition  that  your  committee  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  crimination^  or  prose- 
cution for  criminal  offence,  and  imply mg  aright 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  determine  for 
*what  purposes  the  inspection  should  be  made, 
and  what  books  or  papers  should  be  submitted 
to  inspection,  your  committee  replied,  that  they 
were  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  criminating 
the  bank,  its  directors  or  others ;  but  simply 
to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  whether  any 
prosecution  in  legal  form  should  be  instituted, 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
were  not  bound  to  state  specifically  in  writing 
any  charges  against  the  bank,  or  any  speciid 
purpose  for  which  they  required  the  production 
of  the  books  and  papers  for  inspection." 

The  committee  then  asked  for  copies  of  the 
accounts  and  entries  which  they  wished  to  see, 
and  were  answered  that  it  would  require  the 
labor  of  two  clerks  for  ten  months  to  make  them 
out  J  and  so  declined  to  give  the  copies.  The  com- 
mittee finding  that  they  could  make  nothing  out 
of  books  and  papers,  determined  to  change  their 
examination  of  things  into  that  of  persons ;  and 
for  that  purpose  had  recourse  to  the  subpoenas, 
furnished  by  the  House ;  and  had  them  served 
by  the  United  States  marshal  on  the  president 
and  directors.  This  subpoena,  which  contained 
a  clause  of  duces  tecum^  wi^  respect  to  the 
books,  was  so  fiur  obeyed  as  to  bring  the  direc- 


tors in  person  before  the  committee ;  and  so  far 
disobeyed  as  to  bring  them  without  the  books , 
and  so  fkr  exceeded  as  to  bring  them  with  a 
written  refusal  to  be  sworn—for  reasons  which 
they  stated.  But  this  part  deserves  to  be  told 
in  the  language  of  the  report ;  which  says : 

"  Believing  they  had  now  exhausted,  in  their 
efforts  to  execute  the  duty  devolved  upon  them, 
all  reasonable  means  depending  solely  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  bank  charter,  to  obtain  the 
inspection  of  the  books  of  this  corporation,  your 
committee  were  at  last  reluctantly  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  subpoenas  which  had  been  furnished 
to  them  under  the  seal  of  this  House,  and  at- 
tested by  its  clerk.  They,  thereby,  on  the  9th 
inst  dirtcted  the  marshal  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  to  summon  Nicholas  Biddle, 
president,  and  thirteen  other  persons,  directors 
of  the  bank,  to  attend  at  their  committee  room, 
on  the  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  to 
testify  concerning  the  matters  of  which  your 
committee  were  authorized  to  inquire,  and  to 
bring  with  them  certain  books  therein  named 
for  inspection.  The  marshal  served  the  sum- 
mons in  due  form  of  law,  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  persons  therein  named  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  presented  a  written 
communication  signed  by  each  of  them,  as  the 
answer  of  each  to  the  requirements  of  the  sub- 
poena, which  is  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 
In  this  paper  they  declare  *that  they  do  not 
produce  the  books  required,  because  they  are 
not  in  the  custody  of  either  of  us,  but  as  has 
been  heretofore  stated,  of  the  board,'  and  add, 
'  considering  that  as  corporators  and  directors, 
we  are  parties  to  the  proceeding — ^we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  testify,  and  there- 
fore respectfully  decline  to  do  so.' '' 

This  put  an  end  to  the  attempted  investiga^ 
tion.  The  committee  returned  to  Washington 
— ^made  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  moved : 
^^  That  the  speaker  of  this  House  do  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  to  arrest  Ni- 
cholas Biddle,  president — Manuel  Eyre,  Law- 
rence Lewis,  Ambrose  White,  Daniel  W.  Cox, 
John  Holmes,  Charles  Chauncey,  John  Goddard, 
John  R.  Neff,  William  Piatt,  jMatthew  Newkirk, 
James  C.  Fisher,  John  S.  Henry,  and  John 
Sergeant,  directors— of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  this  House, 
to  answer  for  the  contempt  of  its  lawfiil  au- 
thority." This  resolve  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House ;  and  the  directors  had  the  satisfaction 
to  enjoy  a  negative  triumph  hi  their  contempt 
of  the  House,  flagrant  as  that  contempt  was 
upon  its  own  showing,  and  still  more  so  upon 
its  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  same  bank 
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(though  under  a  different  set  of  directors),  in 
the  year  1819.  A  committee  of  investigation 
was  then  appointed,  armed  with  the  same  powers 
which  were  granted  to  this  committee  of  the 
year  1834 ,  and  the  directors  of  that  time  readily 
submitted  to  every  species  of  examination  which 
the  committee  chose  to  make.  They  visited  the 
principal  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  several  of 
its  branches.  They  had  free  and  unrestramed 
access  to  the  books  and  papers  of  the  bank. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  officers  with  all  the 
copies  and  extracts  they  asked  for.  They  sum- 
moned before  them  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  bank,  examined  them  on  oath,  took  their 
testimony  in  writing— -and  obtained  fiill  answers 
to  all  their  questions,  whether  they  implied 
illegalities  violative  of  the  charter,  or  abuses,  or 
mismanagement)  or  mistakes  and  errors. 


CHAPTER     CVII. 

MS.  TANEY'S  BEPOBT  ON  THE  FINANOSS— EXFO- 
8UBE  OF  THE  DI8TBES8  ALARMS—END  OF  THE 
PANia 

About  the  time  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height^ 
and  Congress  most  heavily  assailed  with  dis- 
tress memorials,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  called  upon  by  a  resolve  of  the  Senate  for 
a  report  upon  the  finances^with  the  full  be- 
lief that  the  finances  were  going  to  ruin,  and 
that  the  government  would  soon  be  left  without 
adequate  revenue,  and  driven  to  the  mortifying 
resource  of  loans.  The  call  on  the  Secretary 
was  made  early  in  May,  and  was  answered  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  was  an  utter  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  called  for  it  Far  from 
showing  the  financiol  decline  which  had  been 
expected,  it  showed  an  increase  in  every  branch 
of  the  revenue !  and  from  that  authentic  test  of 
the  national  condition,  it  was  authentically 
shown  that  the  Union  was  prosperous !  and  that 
the  distress,  of  which  so  much  was  heard,  was 
confined  to  the  victims  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  so  &r  as  it  was  reol;  and  that  all  beyond 
that  was  fictitious  and  artificial — ^the  result  of 
the  machinery  for  organizing  panic,  oppressing 
debtors,  breaking  up  labor,  and  alarming  the 
timid.  When  the  report  came  into  the  Senate,  the 
reading  of  it  was  commenced  at  the  table  of  the 
Secretary,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Hr. 


Webster  moved  to  o^tse  the  reading  nd  bqI 
it  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance— that  cocsi:' 
tee  in  which  a  report  of  that  kind  coddsfi^ti- 
pect  to  find  either  an  early  or  favonbk:'Xa 
We  had  expected  a  motion  to  get  rid  c^Cii 
some  quiet  way,  and  had  prepared  forrb:?:' 
might  happen.    Mr.  Taney  had  Beat  kr  u,'^ 
day  before  it  came  in;  read  it  OTerwitii:; 
showed  me  all  the  tables  on  which  it « 
founded;  and  prepared  me  to sustsmia^s^ 
blazon  it :  for  it  was  our  intention  that  ssd> 
report  should  go  to  the  coontiy,  m^'^"^ 
quietj  subdued  tone  of  a  State  paper,  bet  r: 
all  the  emphasis,  and  all  the  challenges  to  f^- 
lie  attention,  which  the  amplifications,  tiifc 
mation,  and  the  fire  and  freedom  vhic^  '^ 
speaking  style  admitted.     The  mstuA,  ^ 
that  Mr.  Webster  made  his  motion  to  stif 
reading,  and  refer  the  report  to  the  Ti:^ 
Committee,  Mr.  Benton  rose,  tnd  doso^ 
that  the  readily  be  continued :  a  demMJdfbJ 
he  had  a  right  to  make,  as  the  roles  ga« ' 
every  member.    He  had  no  occasion  to  Itf^ 
read,  and  probably  heard  nothing  of  it;  I^^ 
form  was  necessary,  as  the  report  v«  to  k^^ 
text  of  his  speech.    The  instant  it  vas  dsa- 
rose  and  delivered  his  speech,  seizing  thed'^ 
stance  of  the  interrupted  reading  U>  fia^^^^ 
brief  exordium,  and  to  give  a  fresh  i»' 
promptu  air  to  what  he  was  going  to  ^J- 
following  is  the  speech : 

Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  said  that  this  iT 
was  of  a  nature  to  deserve  some  ***®^^ 
fore  it  left  the  chamber  of  the  Scnat«,«Dd  ^ 
to  a  committee,  firom  which  it  mig^*  ^^J'^ 
torn  in  time  for  consideration  at  this  ^ 
It  had  been  caUed  for  under  «n^*^ 
which  attracted  attention,  and  d^*^^.^^ 
mation  which  deserved  to  be  known*  ^^ 
called  for  early  in  May,  in  the  crifls  c^ 
alarm  operations,  and  with  confident  i^  ^ 
that  the  answer  to  the  call  would  F^  ^ 
distress  and  the  sufiering  of  the  counti^ , 
was  confidently  asserted  that  the  ^^^ 
the  Treasury  had  over^timated  the  » 
of  the  year  j  that  there  would  be  •  gi<* 
off— a  decline— a  bankruptcy  J  that  co  ^^ 
was  destroyed— enterprise  ^^^  ,^ir 
paralyzed— commerce  suspended!  i^  j 
ful  act  of  one  man,  in  one  dire  order,  d»»  ^^, 
the  face  of  the  country,  from*  scene  ^^^^ 

alleled  prosperity  to  a  scene  of  ^l 
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desolation !  that  the  canal  was  a  solitode,  the 
lalce  a  desert  waste  of  waters,  the  ocean  with- 
out ships,  the  commercial  towns  deserted,  silent, 
and  sad ;  orders  for  goods  countermanded ;  for- 
eign purchases  stopped!  and  that  the  answer 
of  the  Secretary  would  prore  all  this,  in  show- 
ing the  fiilsity  of  his  own  estimates,  and  the 
great  decline  in  the  reyenue  and  importations 
of  the  country.    Such  were  the  assertions  and 
predictions  under  which  the  call  was  made,  and 
to  which  the  public  attention  was  attracted  by 
every  deyioe  of  theatrical  declamation  from  this 
floor.    Well,  the  answer  corner    The  Secretary 
sends  in  his  report,  with  every  statement  called 
for.     It  is  a  report  to  make  the  patriot's  heart 
rejoice!  full  of  high  and  gratifying  &cts;  re- 
plete with  rich  information ;  and  pregnant  with 
evidences  of  national  prosperity.    How  is  it  re- 
ceived— how  received  by  those  who  called  for  it? 
With  downcast  looks,  and  wordless  tongues!   A 
motion  is  even  made  to  stop  the  reading !  to  stop 
the  reading  of  such  a  report !  called  for  under 
Euch  circumstances ;  while  whole  days  are  given 
up  to  reading  the  monotonous,  tautologous,  and 
endless  repetitions  of  distress  memorials,  the 
echo  of  our  own  speeches,  and  the  thousandth 
edition  of  the  same  work,  without  emendation 
or  correction!     AU  these  can  be  read,  and 
printed,  too,  and  lauded  with  studied  eulogium, 
and  their  contents   sent  out  to  the  people, 
freighted  upon  eveiy  wind;  but  this  official 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
the  state  of  their  own  revenues,  and  of  their 
own  commerce,  called  for  by  an  order  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  be  treated  like  an  unwelcome  and 
worthless  intruder ;  received  without  a  word — 
not  even  read— slipped  out  upon  a  motion — 
disposed  of  as  the  Abb6  Sieyes  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth :  mort  sana  phrase  ! 
death,  without  talk!    But  he,  Mr.  B.,  did  not 
mean  to  suffer  this  report  to  be  dispatched  in 
this  unceremonious  and  compendious  style.    It 
had  been  caUed  for  to  be  given  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  should  hear  of  it    It  was  not 
what  was  expected,  but  it  is  what  is  true,  and 
what  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  patriot  in 
America.    A  pit  was  dug  for  Mr.  Taney;  the 
diggers  of  the  pit  have  &Ilen  into  it ;  the  fault 
is  not  his ;  and  the  sooner  they  clamber  out,  the 
better  for  themselves.    The  people  have  a  right 
to  know  the  contents  of  this  report^  and  know 
ihem  they  shall ;  and  if  there  is  any  man  in  this 


America,  whose  heart  is  so  constructed  as  to 
griete  over  the  prosperity  of  his  count  ly,  let 
him  prepare  hiinself  for  sorrow ;  for  the  proof 
is  forthcoming^  that  never,  since  America  had  a 
place  among  nations,  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  equal  to  what  it  is  at  this  day ! 

Mr.  B.  then  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  send  him  the  report,  and  comparative 
statements ;  whidi  being  done,  Mr.  B.  opened 
the  report,  and  went  over  the  heads  of  it  to 
show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
not  over-estimated  the  revenue  of  the  year,  as 
he  had  been  charged,  and  as  the  report  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  :  that  the  revenue  was,  in  &ct, 
superior  to  the  estimate ;  and  that  the  impor- 
tations would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  highest 
amount  that  they  had  ever  attained. 

To  appreciate  the  statements  which  he  should 
make,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  recollect  that  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  was 
now  greatly  reduced.  Many  articles  were  now 
finee  of  duty,  which  formerly  paid  heavy  duties ; 
many  others  were  reduced  in  duty;  and  the  fair 
effect  of  these  abolitions  and  reductions  would 
be  a  diminution  of  revenue  even  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  imports ;  yet  the  Secretary's  estimate, 
made  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  session,  was 
more  than  realized,  and  showed  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  full  and  overflowing  treasury,  in- 
stead of  the  empty  one  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted ;  and  left  to  Congress  the  grateful  occupa- 
tion of  further  reducing  taxes,  instead  of  the 
odious  task  of  borrowing  money,  as  had  been 
so  loudly  anticipated  for  six  months  past  The 
revenue  accruing  fh>m  imports  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  year,  was  5,344,540  dollars ; 
the  payments  actually*  made  into  the  treasury 
from  the  custom-houses  for  the  same  quarter, 
were  4,435,386  dollars ;  and  the  payments  from 
lands  for  the  same  time,  were  1,398,206  dollars. 
The  two  first  months  of  the  second  quarter  were 
producing  in  a  fUll  ratio  to  the  first  quarter ; 
and  the  actual  amount  of  available  funds  in  the 
treasury  on  the  9th  day  of  this  month,  was 
eleven  millions,  two  hundred  aud  forty-nine 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The 
two  last  quarters  of  the  year  were  always  the 
most  productive.  It  vas  the  time  of  the  largest 
importations  of  foreign  goods  which  pay  most 
duty — the  woollens— and  the  season,  also,  for 
the  laigest  sale  of  public  lands.  It  is  well  be- 
lieved that  the  estimate  will  be  more  largely  ez« 
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ceeded  in  those  two  quarters  than  in  the  two 
first ;  and  that  the  excess  for  the  whole  year, 
over  the  estimate,  will  he  full  two  millions  of 
dollars.  This,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  public  prosperity  which  the  report 
contained,  and  which  utterly  contradicted  the 
idea  of  distress  and  commercial  embarrassment 
which  had  been  propagated,  from  this  chamber, 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  the  next  evidence  of  com- 
mercial prosperity ;  it  was  the  increased  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods.  These  imports,  judging 
from  the  five  first  months,  would  be  seven  mil- 
lions more  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seventy  mil- 
lions loaned  out ;  and  they  were  twenty  millions 
more  than  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration. At  the  rate  they  had  commenced,  they 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
for  the  year.  This  vdll  exceed  whatever  was 
known  in  our  country.  The  imports,  for  the 
time  that  President  Jackson  has  served,  have  re- 
gularly advanced  from  about  $74,000,000  to 
$108,000,000.  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  these  imports,  from  which  Mr.  B.  read : 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


.    $74,492,627 

70,876,920 

.    103,191,124 

101,029,266 

.     108,118,311 


Mr.  B.  said  that  the  imports  of  the  last  year 
were  greater  in  proportion  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  a  temporary  decline  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected;  such  declines  always  take  place  af- 
ter excessive  importations.  If  it  had  occurred  now, 
though  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  the  fiu^t 
would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as  the  infidli- 
ble  sign — the  proof  positive — of  commercial  dis- 
tress, occasioned  by  the  fatal  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. But,  as  there  was  no  decline,  but  on  the 
contrary,  an  actual  increase,  he  must  claim  the 
evidence  for  the  other  side  of  the  accoimt,  and 
set  it  down  as  proof  positive  that  commerce  is  not 
destroyed ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  did  not  destroy  commerce. 

The  next  evidence  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  Mr.  B.  would  exhi  >it  to  the  Senate,  was 
in  the  increased,  and  increasing  number  of  ship 
arrivals  firom  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  ar- 
rivals for  the  month  of  May,  in  New-York, 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  exceeding 


by  thirty-six  those  of  the  month  of  Aporil, 
and  showing  not  only  a  great^  but  an  incivas- 
ing  activity  in  the  commeroe  of  that  great 
emporium — ^he  would  not  say  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  of  North  America — but  he 
would  call  it  that  great  emporium  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  of  the  New  World ;  for  the  goods 
imported  to  that  place,  were  thenoe  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  two  Americas,  from  the 
Canadian  lakes  to  Cape  Horn. 

A  third  evidence  of  national  prosperity  was 
in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Mr.  B.  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  adverted  to  these  sales, 
so  iar  as  the  first  quarter  was  concerned ;  and 
had  shown,  that  instead  of  falling  of^  as  had 
been  predicted  on  this  floor,  the  revenue  from 
the  sales  of  these  lands  had  actually  doubled, 
and  more  than  doubled,  what  they  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1833.  The  receipts  for 
lands  for  that  quarter,  were  $668,526 ;  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  they  were 
$1,398,206;  being  two  to  one,  and  $60,000 
over !  The  receipts  for  the  two  first  months 
of  the  second  quarter,  were  also  known,  and 
would  cany  the  revenue  from  lands,  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  to  two  millions 
of  dollars ;  indicating  five  millions  for  the 
whole  year;  an  enormous  amount,  fix>m  which 
the  people  of  the  new  States  ought  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  relieved,  by  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  lands.  Mr.  B.  begged  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  to  remind  the  Senate,  that  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  session,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  were  selected  as  one  of  the  crite- 
rions  by  which  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the 
country  were  to  be  judged.  It  was  then  pre- 
dicted, and  the  prediction  put  forth  with  all 
the  boldness  of  infallible  prophecy,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  would  stop  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands ;  that  money  would  disappear, 
and  the  people  have  nothing  to  buy  with ;  that 
the  produce  of  the  earth  vrould  rot  upon  the 
hands  of  the  &rmer.  These  were  the  predic- 
tions; and  if  the  sales  had  really  declined, 
what  a  proof  would  immediately  be  found  in 
the  fkct  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  and 
the  dire  efiects  of  changing  the  public  moneys 
from  one  set  of  banking-houses  to  another! 
But  there  is  no  decline ;  but  a  doubling  of  the 
former  product ;  and  a  fiiir  conclusion  thenoe  de- 
duced that  the  new  States,  in  the  interior,  are 
as  prosperous  as  the  old  ones,  on  the  sea-coast. 
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Having  proved  the  general  prosperity  o{  the 
cotrntry  from  these  in&llible  data — flourishing 
revenue — ^flourishing  commerce — ^increased  arri- 
vals of  ships — and  increased  sales  of  public 
lands,  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  was  far  from  denying 
that  actual  distress  had  existed.  He  had  ad- 
mitted the  fact  of  that  distress  heretofore,  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  charged,  but  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  excite  sympathy  for  the 
BufTerers ;  and  he  had  distinctly  charged  the 
whole  distress  that  did  exist  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — to  the  screw-and-pressure  opera- 
tions of  the  bank,  and  the  alarm  speeches  in 
the  Senate.  He  had  made  this  charge;  and 
made  it  under  a  full  sense  of  the  moral  respon- 
sibility which  he  owed  to  the  people,  in  afiOrm- 
ing  any  thing  so  disadyantageous  to  others, 
from  this  elevated  theatre.  He  had,  therefore, 
given  his  proofs  to  accompany  the  chaige ;  and 
he  had  now  to  say  to  the  Senate,  and  through 
the  Senate  to  the  people,  that  he  found  now 
proo&  fbr  that  charge  in  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  accruing  revenue,  which  had  been 
called  for  by  the  Senate,  and  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  must  be  pardoned  for  repeat- 
ing his  request  to  the  Senate,  to  recollect  how 
often  they  had  been  told  that  trade  was  para- 
lyzed ;  that  orders  for  foreign  goods  were  coun- 
termanded ;  that  the  importing  cities  were  the 
pictures  of  desolation ;  their  ships  idle ;  their 
wharves  deserted;  their  mariners  wandering 
up  and  down.  Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  in  looking 
over  the  detailed  statement  of  the  accruing  re- 
venue, it  was  found  that  there  was  no  decline 
of  commerce,  except  at  places  where  the  policy 
and  power  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  pre- 
dominant! Where  that  power  or  policy  was 
predominant,  revenue  declined;  where  it  was 
not  predominant,  or  the  policy  of  the  bank  not 
exerted,  the  revenue  increased;  and  increased 
fast  enough  to  make  up  the  deflciency  at  the 
other  places.  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  verify  this 
statement  by  a  reference  to  specified  places. 
Thus,  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  holds  its 
seat  of  empire,  the  revenue  fell  off  about  one 
third ;  it  was  $797,316  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1833,  and  only  1^542,498  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1834.  At  New-York,  where  the  bank  has  not 
been  able  to  get  the  upper  hand,  there  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  9120,000 ;  the  reve- 1 
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nue  there,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1833,  was 
1^3,122,166;  for  the  first  of  1834,  it  was 
$3,249,786.  At  Boston,  where  the  bank  is 
again  predominant,  the  revenue  fell  off  about 
one  third ;  at  Salem,  Mass.,  it  fell  off  four  fifths. 
At  Baltimore,  where  the  bank  has  been  defeat- 
ed, there  was  an  mcrease  in  the  revenue  of  more 
than  $70,000.  At  Richmond,  the  revenue  was 
doubled,  from  $12,034  to  $25,810.  At  Charles- 
ton, it  was  increased  from  $69,503  to  $102,810. 
At  Petersburg,  it  was  slightly  increased ;  and 
throughout  all  the  region  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, there  was  either  an  increase,  or  the  slight 
fidling  off  which  might  result  from  diminished 
duties  without  diminished  importations.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  knew  that  bank  power  was  pre- 
dominant in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  South ; 
but  he  knew,  also,  that  the  bank  policy  of  dis- 
tre«s  and  oppression  had  not  been  practised 
there.  That  was  not  the  region  to  be  governed 
by  the  scourge.  The  high  mettle  of  that  re- 
gion required  a  different  policy:  gentleness, 
conciliation,  coaxing !  If  the  South  was  to  be 
gained  over  by  the  bank,  it  was  to  be  done  by 
&vor,  not  by  fear.  The  scourge,  though  so 
much  the  most  congenial  to  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  moneyed  power,  was  only  to  be  applied 
where  it  would  be  submitted  to ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  region  south  of  the  Potomac,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  lash. 

Mr.  B.  here  paused  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  upon  these  facts.  Where  the  power  of 
the  bank  enabled  her  to  depress  commerce  and 
sink  the  revenue,  and  her  policy  permitted  her 
to  do  it,  commerce  was  depreteed ;  and  the  reve- 
nue was  sunk,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  distress 
orators  were  fulfilled ;  but  where  her  power  did 
not  predominate,  or  where  her  policy  required 
a  different  course,  commerce  increased,  and  the 
revenue  increased ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  New- York  and  some  other  anti-bank 
cities  have  gained  what  Philadelphia  and  other 
bank  cities  have  lost ;  and  the  federal  treasury 
is  just  as  well  off,  as  if  it  had  got  its  accustomed 
supply  from  every  place. 

This  view  of  facts,  Mr.  B.  said,  must  fasten 
upon  the  bank  the  odium  of  having  produced  all 
the  real  commercial  distress  which  has  been  felt 
But  at  one  point,  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
further  evidence  to  convict  her  of  wanton  and 
wicked  oppression.  It  was  not  in  the  Secre- 
tary's reports,  but  it  was  in  the  weekly  returns 
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of  the  bank ;  and  showed  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  that  institation  had  carried  off  from 
her  branch  in  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  about 
^00,000  in  specie,  which  it  had  been  collecting 
all  the  winter,  by  a  wanton  curtailment,  under 
the  pretext  of  supplying  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits taken  from  her  at  that  place.  These 
$800,000  dollars  were  collected  from  the  New 
Orleans  merchants  in  the  very  crisis  of  tiie  arri- 
val of  Western  produce.  The  merchants  were 
pressed  to  pay  debts,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  accommodated  with  loans.  The  price  of 
produce  was  thereby  depressed;  the  whole 
West  suffered  from  the  depression ;  and  now  it 
is  proved  that  the  money  was  not  wanted  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deposits,  but  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  where  there  was  no  use  for  it, 
the  bank  having  more  than  she  can  use ;  and 
that  the  whole  operation  was  a  wanton  and 
wicked  measure  to  coerce  the  West  to  cry  out  for 
a  return  of  the  deposits,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
charter,  by  attacking  their  commerce  in  the 
market  of  New  Orleans.  This  fact^  said  Mr. 
B.,  would  have  been  proved  from  the  books  of 
the  bank,  if  they  had  been  inspected.  Failing 
in  that^  the  proof  was  intelligibly  fi>und  in  the 
weekly  returns. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  another  table  to  prove  the 
prosperity  of  the  country :  it  was  in  the  increase 
of  specie  since  the  programme  for  the  distress 
had  been  published.  That  programme  dated 
from  the  first  day  of  October  last,  and  the  dear 
increase  since  that  time  is  the  one  half  of  the 
whole  quantity  then  in  the  United  States.  The 
imports  had  been  $11,128,291 ;  the  exports  only 
$998,761. 

Mr.  B.  remarked,  upon  this  statement,  that 
it  presented  a  clear  gain  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  He  was  of  opinion  that  two 
millions  ought  to  be  added  for  sums  not  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  which  would  make  twelve 
millions ;  and  added  to  the  six  millions  of  1833, 
would  give  eighteen  millions  of  specie  of  dear 
gain  to  the  country,  in  the  last  twenty  months. 
This,  he  said  was  prosperity.  It  was  wealth  it- 
self; and  besides,  it  showed  that  the  countxy 
was  not  in  debt  for  its  lax^  importations,  and 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  imports  now 
consisted  of  spede  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Mr.  B.  particularized  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold ;  how  the  former  had  increased,  and  the 
latter  diminished,  during  the  last  few  months ;  i 


andjsud  that  a  great  amount  of  gdd,bc(lii!> 
eign  and  domestic,  was  now  waiting  in  tbea» 
tzy  to  see  if  CJongress  would  nuse  p^i^^ 
fair  value.  If  so  raised,  this  gold  would  recc 
and  enter  into  circulation ;  if  not,  it  vo^  ^ 
mediately  go  off  to  foreign  ooiintnes;  fer  loi 
was  not  a  thing  to  stay  where  it  vk  id^ 
valued.  He  also  spoke  of  silrer,  and  sud  *M 
it  had  arrived  without  law,  but  coqM  ait^ 
main  without  law.  Unless  Congress  p^  < 
act  to  make  it  current,  and  that  at  fullnhik 
money,  and  not  at  the  mint  value,  u  boilA^ 
would  go  off. 

Mr.  B.  had  a  further  view  to  giveof  tbep^ 
perity  of  the  country,  and  further  eTidci" 
show  that  all  the  distress  really  sofiR^  *> 
foctitious  and  unnaturaL  It  was  in  the  f^ 
increase  of  money  in  the  United  States. -^^ 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  He  spoke  of  i^"' 
not  paper  promises  to  pay  money,  but  tk'i^ 
itself— -real  gold  and  silver— and  affinsei^ 
there  was  a  dear  gain  of  from  eighteen  »  y^ 
ty  millions  of  specie,  within  the  timet^  ^* 
mentioned.  He  then  took  up  the  cnstoD-^ 
returns  to  verify  this  important  statenff'^ 
to  let  the  people  see  that  the  countiyvt^'^' 
so  well  off  for  money  as  at  the  very  tuK  ^ 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  c; 
erty  and  misery.  He  first  showed  the  ies^^ 
and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  for  tbe!^' 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1833.  li^* 
follows : 

Year  ending  September  30,  IS^- 

ImportB.  B^ 

^48,267  826,'* 
297,840 

663,585  495,^ 

6,160,676  IJ^-- 

$7,070,368     $P^' 

Mr.  B.  having  read  over  this  stetemcnt^* 
marked  upon  it,  that  it  presented  a  clear  taj*" 
of  near  five  millions  of  spede  in  fator  of  t- 
United  States  on  the  first  day  of  October  ^ 
without  counting  at  least  another  milli<a^'^ 
was  brought  by  passengers,  and  not  po*  ^' 
the  custom-house  'books.  It  might  be  ass^^ 
he  said,  that  there  was  a  dear  occesaon  »' 
millions  of  spede  to  the  money  of  tbe  t 
States,  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  ^^ 
had  been  pitched  upon  by  all  the  distress  oA 


Gold  bullion, 
Silver  do. 
Gold  coin, 
Silver  da 
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tors  in  the  country,  to  date  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  then  showed  a  statement  of  the  imi> 
ports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion,  from 
the  first  of  October,  1833,  to  the  11th  of  June, 
instant. 

Mr.  B.  recapitulated  the  evidences  of  national 
prosperity — increased  imports — ^reyenue  from 
customs  exceeding  the  estimate — increased  re- 
venue from  public  lands — increased  amount  of 
specie — ^above  eleven  millions  of  available  funds 
now  in  the  treasury — domestic  .and  foreign 
commerce  active— the  price  of  produce  and  pro- 
perty fair  and  good — labor  every  where  finding 
employment  and  reward — ^more  money  in  the 
country  than  ever  was  in  it  at  any  one  time 
before — the  numerous  advertisements  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  in  the  papers  of  this  city,  for 
the  Southern  market,  which  indicated  the  high 
price  of  Southern  products — and  affirmed  his 
conscientious  belief  that  the  country  was  more 
prosperous  at  this  time  than  at  any  period  of 
its  existence ;  and  inveighea  in  terms  of  strong 
indignation  against  the  arts  and  artifices,  which 
for  the  last  six  months  had  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated the  country,  and  done  serious  mischief  to 
many  individuals.  He  regretted  the  miscarriage 
of  the  attempt  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  believed  would  have 
completed  the  proof  agunst  that  institution  for 
its  share  in  getting  up  an  unnatural  and  facti- 
tious scene  of  distress,  in  the  midst  of  real 
prosperity.  But  he  did  not  limit  his  invective 
to  the  bank,  but  came  directly  to  the  Senate, 
and  charged  a  full  share  upon  the  theatrical 
distress  speeches,  delivered  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  imitation  of  Volney's  soliloquy 
over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  He  repeated  some 
passages  from  the  most  affecting  of  these  la- 
mentations over  the  desolation  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Senate  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
about  the  time  of  the  New-Tork  and  Virginia 
elections.  "  The  canal  a  6olitu|le !  The  lake  a 
desert  waste  of  waters!  That  populous  dty 
lately  resounding  with  the  hum  of  busy  multi- 
tudes, now  silent  and  sad !  A  whole  nation,  in 
the  midst  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  Ar- 
cadian felicity,  suddenly  struck  into  poverty,  and 
plunged  into  unutterable  woe !  andaU  this  by  the 
direful  act  of  one  wilful  man ! "  Such,  said  Mr.  B., 
were  the  lamentations  over  the  ruins,  not  of  the 
Tadmor  in  the  deser^  but  of  this  America,  whose 


true  condition  you  have  just  seen  exhibited  in 
the  fiiithful  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Not  even  the  ^^  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  *' 
was  ever  more  destitute  of  foundation,  than 
those  lamentable  accounts  of  desolation.  The 
lamentation  has  ceased;  the  panic  has  gone  off; 
would  to  Qod  he  could  follow  out  the  noble  line 
of  the  poet,  and  say,  ^  leaving  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind." But  he  could  not  say  that.  There  were 
wrecks !  wrecks  of  merchants  in  every  city  in 
which  the  bank  tried  its  cruel  policy,  and  wrecks 
of  banks  in  this  district,  where  the  panic  speeches 
fell  thickest  and  loudest  upon  the  ears  of  an 
astonished  and  terrified  commimity ! 

But,  continued  Mr.  B.,  the  game  is  up ;  the 
alarm  is  over;  the  people  are  tired  of  it;  the 
agitators  have  ceased  to  work  the  engine  of 
ahirm.  A  month  ago  he  had  said  it  was  "  the 
last  of  pea-time  "  with  these  distress  memorials; 
he  would  now  use  a  bolder  figure,  and  say,  that 
the  Secretary's  report,  just  read,  had  expelled 
forever  the  ghost  of  alann  from  the  chamber  of 
the  Senate.  All  ghosts,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  afraid 
of  the  light  The  crowing  of  the  cock — ^the  break 
of  day— remits  them  all,  the  whole  shadowy 
tribe,  to  their  dark  and  dreary  abodes.  How 
then  can  this  poor  ghost  of  alarm,  which  has 
done  such  hard  service  for  six  months  past,  how 
can  it  stand  the  full  light,  the  broad  glare,  the 
clear  sunshine  of  the  Secretary's  report  7  '^  Alas, 
poor  ghost ! "  The  shade  of  the  "  noble  Dane '' 
never  quit  the  stage  imdera  more  inexorable 
law  than  the  one  which  now  drives  thee  away ! 
This  report,  replete  with  plain  facts,  and  lumin- 
ous truths,  puts  to  fiight  the  apparition  of  dis- 
tress, bi'eaks  down  the  whole  machinery  of 
alarm,  and  proves  that  the  American  people 
are,  at  this  day,  the  most  prosperous  people  on 
which  the  beneficent  sun  of  heaven  did  ever 
shine  I 

Jf  r.  B.  congratulated  himself  that  the  spectre 
of  distress  could  never  be  made  to  cross  the 
Mississippi.  It  made  but  slow  progress  any 
where  in  the  Great  Valley,  but  was  balked  at 
the  King  of  Floods.  A  letter  fh>m  St  Louis  in- 
formed him  that  an  attempt  had  just  been  made 
to  get  up  a  distress  meeting  in  the  town  of  St 
Louis;  but  without  effect  The  officers  were 
obtained,  and  according  to  the  approved  rule  of 
such  meetings,  they  were  converts  from  Jack- 
sonism ;  but  there  the  distress  proceedings 
stopped,  and  took  another  turn.    The  &rce 
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could  not  be  played  in  that  town.  The  actors 
would  not  mount  the  stage. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  said  that  its  notes 
might  bo  withdrawn  without  being  fdt  or  known 
by  the  community.  It  contributed  but  four 
millions  and  a  quarter  to  the  circulation  at  this 
time.  He  yerified  this  statement  by  showing 
that  the  bank  had  tweWe  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  but  sixteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  notes  in  circulation.  The  differ- 
ence was  four  millions  and  a  quarter ;  and  that 
was  the  precise  amount  which  that  gigantic  in- 
stitution now  contributed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country !  Only  four  millions  and  a  quarter. 
If  the  gold  bin  passed,  and  raised  gold  sixteen 
to  one,  there  would  be  more  than  that  amount 
of  gold  in  circulation  in  three  months.  The  fo- 
reign coin  bill,  and  the  gold  bill,  would  give  the 
country  many  dollars  in  specie,  without  interest, 
for  each  paper  dollar  which  the  bank  issues,  and 
for  which  the  country  pays  so  dearly.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  would  turn  out  twelve 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  specie,  to  circulate 
among  the  people ;  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

The  Bank  is  now  a  nuisance,  said  Mr.  B.  With 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  in  specie,  and  less 
than  seventeen  millions  in  circulation,  and  only 
fifty-two  millions  of  loans,  it  pretends  that  it 
cannot  lend  a  dollar,  not  even  to  business  men, 
to  be  returned  in  sixty  days ;  when,  two  years 
ago,  with  only  six  millions  of  specie  and  twenty- 
two  millions  of  circulation,  it  ran  up  its  loans 
to  seventy  millions.  The  president  of  the  bank 
then  swore,  that  all  above  six  millions  of  specie 
was  a  surplus !  How  is  it  now,  with  near  dou- 
ble as  much  specie,  and  five  millions  less  of  notes 
out,  and  twelve  millions  less  of  debt?  The 
bank  needs  less  specie  than  any  other  banking 
institution,  because  its  notes  are  receivable,^y 
law,  in  all  federal  payments ;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  be  current,  at  par,  al- 
though the  bank  itself  might  be  wholly  unable 
to  redeem  them.  Such  a  bank  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  might  lend 
money  to  business  men,  at  short  dates,  to  the 
last  day  of  its  existence ;  yet  the  signs  are  for  a 
new  pressure ;  a  new  game  of  distress  for  the  fall 
elections  in  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  Ohio. 
K  that  game  should  be  attempted,  Mr.  B.  said, 
It  would  have  to  be  done  withou    excuse,  for 


the  bank  was  fiill  of  money ;  without  pretext, 
for  the  deposit  farce  is  over;  without  the  aid 
of  panic  speeches,  for  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 


Mr.  B.  said,  that  among  the  strange  events 
which  took  place  i"  this  world,  nothing  could 
be  more  strange  than  to  find,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis.  Stranger  still,  if  that  doctrine 
should  be  so  far  improved,  as  to  take  effect  in 
soulless  bodies ;  for,  according  to  the  founders 
of  the  doctrine,  the  soul  alone  could  transmi- 
grate. Now,  corporations  had  no  souls;  that 
was  law,  laid  down  by  all  the  books :  that  all 
corporations,  moneyed  ones  especially,  and  above 
all,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  most 
soulless.  Yet  the  rumor  was,  that  this  bank 
intended  to  attempt  the  operation  of  effecting  a 
transfer  of  her  soul;  and  after  submitting  to 
death  in  her  present  form,  to  rise  up  in  a  new 
one.  Mr.  B.  said  he,  for  one,  should  be  ready 
for  the  old  sinner,  come  in  the  body  of  what 
beast  it  might.  No  form  should  deceive  him, 
not  even  if  it  condescended,  in  its  new  shape,  to 
issue  from  Wall-street  instead  of  Chestnut ! 

A  word  more,  and  Mr.  B.  was  done.  It  was 
a  word  to  those  gentlemen  whose  declarations, 
many  ten  thousand  times  issued  from  this  floor, 
had  deluded  a  hundred  thousand  people  to  send 
memorials  here,  certifying  what  those  gentle- 
men so  incontinently  repeated,  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  had  made  the  distress,  and  no- 
thing but  the  restoration  of  the  deposits,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  could  remove  the  distress ! 
Well!  the  deposits  are  not  restored,  and  the 
charter  is  not  renewed ;  and  yet  the  distress  is 
gone !  What  is  the  inference  ?  Why  that  gen- 
tlemen are  convicted,  and  condemned,  upon  their 
own  argument !  They  leave  this  chamber  to  go 
home,  self-convicted  upon  the  very  test  w^hicb 
they  themselves  have  established ;  and  after  hav 
ing  declared,  for  six  months,  upon  this  floor, 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  made  the  dis 
tress,  and  nothing  but  their  restoration,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  could  relieve  it, 
and  that  they  would  sit  here  until  the  dog-days, 
and  the  winter  solstice,  to  effect  this  restoration 
or  renewal:  they  now  go  home  in  good  time  for 
harvest,  without  effecting  the  restoration  or  the 
renewal ;  and  find  every  where,  as  they  go  the 
evidences  of  the  highest  prosperity  which  ever 
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blessed  the  land.  Tes !  repeated  and  exclaimed 
Mr.  B.  with  great  emphasis,  the-  deposits  are 
not  restored — the  charter  is  not  renewed — ^the 
distress  is  gone — and  the  distress  speeches  have 
ceased !  No  more  lamentation  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  land  now;  and  a  gentleman  who 
should  undertake  to  entertain  the  Senate  again 
in  that  vein,  in  the  face  of  the  present  national 
prosperity — ^in  the  face  of  the  present  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — would  be 
stared  at,  as  the  Trojans  were  accustomed  to 
stare  at  the  frantic  exhibitions  of  Priam's  dis- 
tracted daughter,  while  vaticinating  the  down- 
fall of  Troy  in  the  midst  of  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Hector. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  a  few  words,  signifying  that  foreigners 
might  have  made  the  importations  which  kept 
up  the  revenue ;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mary- 
land, spoke  more  fully,  to  show  that  there  was 
not  time  yet  for  the  distress  to  work  its  effect 
nationally.  Mr.  Webster  then  varied  his  motion, 
and,  instead  of  sending  the  Secretary's  report  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table :  which  was  done :  and  being  printed,  and 
passed  into  the  newspapers,  with  the  speech  to 
emblazon  it,  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  the 
panic  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

EEVIVAL  OP  THE  GOLD  CURRENCY. 

A  HSA8URK  of  relief  was  now  at  hand,  before 
which  the  machinery  of  distress  was  to  balk, 
and  cease  its  long  and  cruel  labors :  it  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  equalizing  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  legalizing  the  tender  of 
foreign  coins  of  both  metals.  The  bills  were 
brought  forward  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Campbell 
P.  White  of  New-York,  and  passed  after  an  ani- 
mated contest,  in  which  the  chief  question  was 
as  to  the  true  relative  value  of  the  tvo  metals, 
varied  by  some  into  a  preference  for  national 
bank  paper.  Fifteen  and  five-eighths  to  one  wnA 
the  ratio  of  nearly  all  who  seemed  best  calcula- 
ted, from  their  pursuits,  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject. The  thick  array  of  speakers  was  on  that 
side;  and  the  eighteen  banks  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  with  Mr.  Gallatin  at  their  head,  far 


vored  that  proportion.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing this  value,  so  that  neither  metal  should  ex- 
pel the  other,  had  been  the  stumbling  block  for 
a  great  many  years;  and  now  this  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  as  formidable  as  ever.  Refined 
calculations  were  gone  into :  scientific  light  was 
sought:  history  was  rummaged  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Roman  empire:  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  of  getting  to  a  concord  of  opinion 
either  from  the  lights  of  science,  the  voice  of  his- 
toxy,  or  the  result  of  calculations.  The  author 
of  this  View  had  (in  his  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject), taken  up  the  question  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  regardless  of  history,  and  calculations, 
and  the  opinions  of  bank  officers ;  and  looking 
to  the  actual,  and  equal,  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  in  different  countries,  he  saw  that  this 
equality  and  actuality  of  circulation  had  existed 
for  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  where 
the  proportion  was  16  to  one.  Taking  his  stand 
upon  this  single  fact,  as  the  practical  test  whidi 
solved  the  question,  all  the  real  friends  of  the 
gold  currency  soon  rallied  to  it.  Mr.  White 
gave  up  the  bill  which  he  had  first  introduoed| 
and  adopted  the  Spanish  ratio.  Mr.  Clowney 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gillet  and  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng  of  New-York,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McEim  of  Maryland,  and  other  speakers,  gave  it 
a  warm  support  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  vote  for  it,  though  he  thought  the  gold 
was  over-valued ;  but  if  found  to  be  so,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  corrected  hereafter.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  lower 
rate,  were  Messrs.  Gorham  of  Massachusetts ; 
Selden  of  New- York;  Binney  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Wilde  of  Geox^gia.  And,  eventually  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority — 145  to  36.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Webster  supported  it :  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it: 
and  on  the  final  vote  there  were  but  seven  neg- 
atives :  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Clay ; 
Knight  of  Rhode  Island ;  Alexander  Porter  of 
Louisiana;  Silsbee  of  Massachusetts;  Southard 
of  New  Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bill  were  immediately 
seen.  Gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country 
through  all  the  channels  of  commerce :  old  chests 
gave  up  their  hordes :  the  mint  was  busy :  and 
in  a  few  months,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  currency 
banished  from  the  country  for  thirty  years, 
overspread  the  land,  and  gave  joy  and  confidence 
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to  all  the  pursuits  of  industry.  But  this  joy 
was  not  universal.  A  large  interest  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary and  subaltern  institutions,  and  the  whole 
paper  system,  yehemently  opposed  it;  and 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  check  its 
circulation,  and  to  bring  odium  upon  its  sup- 
porters People  were  alarmed  with  counterfeits. 
Gilt  counters  were  exhibited  in  the  markets,  to 
alarm  the  ignorant.  The  coin  itself  was  bur- 
lesqued, in  mock  imitations  of  brass  or  copper, 
with  grotesque  figures,  and  ludicrous  inscriptions 
— the  "whole  hog"  and  the  "better  currency," 
being  the  favorite  devices.  Many  newspapers 
expended  their  daily  wit  in  its  stale  depreciation. 
The  most  exalted  of  the  paper  money  party, 
would  recoil  a  step  when  it  was  offered  to  them, 
and  beg  for  paper.  The  name  of  "  Gold  humbug" 
was  fastened  upon  the  person  supposed  to  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  derided 
coin  into  existence;  and  he,  not  to  be  abashed, 
made  its  eulogy  a  standing  theme — vaunting  its 
excellence,  boasting  its  coming  abundance,  to 
spread  over  the  land,  flow  up  the  Mississippi,  shine 
through  the  interstices  of  the  long  silken  purse, 
and  to  be  locked  up  safely  in  the  fiurmer's  trusty 
oaken  chest.  For  a  year  there  was  a  real  war 
of  the  paper  against  gold.  But  there  was  some- 
thing that  was  an  overmatch  for  the  arts,  or 
power,  of  the  paper  system  in  this  particular, 
and  which  needed  no  persuasions  to  guide  it 
when  it  had  its  choice:  it  was  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  th6  masses!  which  told  them  that 
money  which  would  jingle  in  the  pocket  was  the 
right  money  for  them — ^that  hard  money  was  the 
right  money  for  hard  hands — that  gold  was  the 
true  currency  for  every  man  that  had  any  thing 
true  to  give  for  it,  either  in  labor  or  property: 
and  upon  these  instinctive  feelings  gold  became 
the  avidious  demand  of  the  vast  operative  and 
producing  classes. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

REJECTION  OF  MB.  TANEY»  NOMINATED  FOE 
8E0SETAEY  OF  THE  TKEA8URY. 

A  PRESENTIMENT  of  what  wtis  to  happen  in- 
duced the  President  to  delay,  until  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  the  nomination  to  the  Senate  of 


Mr.  Taney  for  Secretary  of  the  Trasm.  Es 
had  offended  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stski:  < 
much  to  expect  his  confirmatioD  m  the  pn^: 
temper  of  the  Senate.  He  had  a  ri^ht  t5l»  - 
back  the  nomination  to  the  last  daj  of  tk  ^e 
sion,  as  the  recess  appointment  was  valid  i.: 
end;  and  he  retained  it  to  the  list  weei^ 
being  willing  to  lose  the  able  and  faitL^  *■ 
vices  of  that  gentleman  during  the  acta  r? 
sion  of  Congress.  At  last,  on  the  Z&d.- 
the  nomination  was  sent  in,  and  immefctdi^ 
jected  by  the  usual  majority  in  all  etc 
which  the  bank  was  concerned,  ilr.  Tlv 
the  same  day  resigned  his  place ;  i:^^  - 
McClintock  Young,  first  derk  of  the  t»-: 
remained  by  law  acting  Secretary.  Mr. ^'• 
min  Franklin  Butler,  of  New-York,  nf^ 
for  the  place  of  attorney-general,  was  cie* 
— he  having  done  nothing  since  he  cas  * 
the  cabinet  to  subject  him  to  the  fit  - 
predecessor,  though  fully  concurring  ^-^ 
President  in  all  his  measures  in  reUtioo*^ ' 
bank. 


CHAPTER    ex. 

SENATORIAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  l^ 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  corporation  had  lost  so  much  cr^-* 
the  public  esthnation,  by  repulsii^g  the  le- 
gation attempted  by  the  House  of  Kcf^^' 
tives,  that  it  became  necessary  to  rcti*^-  ^ 
loss  by  some  report  in  its  favor.   The  &^- 
of  the  institution  determined,  therefore,  t^  - 
an  investigation  made  by  the  Senate-hy  t- 
nance  Committee  of  that  body.    In  conf  ^  ^ 
to  this  determination  Mr.  Southard,  on  tfe'^ 
day  of  the  session  moved  that  that  c(0^' 
should  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  reces?^^ 
Senate  to  inquire  whether  the  Bank  of  thf  ^ 
ted  States  had  violated  its  charter-v^--^^ 
was  a  safe  depository  of  the  public  ino^-^ 
and  what^ad  been  its  conduct  since  1832 1'-^ 
gard  to  extension  and  curtailment  of  I<»Q^^ 
its  general  management  since  that  tinn- 
committee  to  whom  this  investigation  '^^v 
mitted,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Webster.  Ty  ^ 
Ewmg,  Mangum,  and  Wilkins.    Of  th-^^ 
mittoe  all,  except  the  last  named,  vere  U' j 
ponents  of  the  administration,  ^^ 
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>ank,  its  zealous  adyocates  in  all  the  questions 
between  it  and  the  government,  speaking  ar- 
iently  in  its  favor,  and  voting  with  it  on  all 
questions   during  the  session.     Mr.   Wilkins 
very  properly  refused  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  Mr.  King  of  Alabama^  being  proposed 
in  his  place,  also,  and  with  equal  propriety,  re- 
fused to  serve.    This  act  of  the  Senate  in  thus 
undertaking  to  examine  the  bank  after  a  re- 
pulse of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  still  standing  out  in  contempt  of 
that  House,  and  by  a  committee  so  composed, 
and  so  restricted,  completed  the  measure  of 
mortiiicatLon  to  all  the  friends  of  the  American 
Senate.    It  was  deemed  a  cruel  wound  given  to 
itself  by  the  Senate.    It  was  a  wrong  thing, 
done  in  a  wrong  way,  and  could  have  no  result 
but  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  respectability  of 
the  Senate.     The  members  of  the  committee 
were  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  and  its  public 
defenders  on  all  the  points  to  be  examined. 
This  was  a  violatk>n  of  parliamentary  law,  as 
well  as  of  the  first  principles  of  decency  and 
propriety — ^the  whole  of  which  require  crimina- 
tory investigations  to  be  made,  by  those  who 
make  the  accusations.    It  was  to  be  done  in  va- 
cation ;  for  which  purpose  the  committee  was 
to  sit  in  the  recess — a  proceeding  without  pre- 
cedent, without  warrant  from  any  word  in  the 
constitution — and  susceptible  of  the  most  abuse- 
ful  and  factious  use.    The  only  semblance  of 
precedent  for  it  was  the  committee  of  the  House 
in  1824,  on  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Ninian  Ed- 
wards against  Mr.  Crawford  in  that  year ;  but 
that  was  no  warrant  for  this  proceeding.    It 
was  a  mere  authority  to  an  existing  conunit- 
tee  which  had  gone  through  its  examination, 
and  made  its  report  to  the  House,  to  continue 
its  session  after  the  House  adjourned  to  take 
the  deposition  of  the  principal  witness,  detained 
by  sickness,  but  on  his  way  to  the  examination. 
This  deposition  the  committee  were  to  take, 
publish,  and  be  dissolved ;  and  so  it  was  done 
accordingly.    And  even  this  slight  continuation 
of  a  committee  Vras  obtained  from  the  House 
with  difficulty,  and  under  the  most  urgent  dr- 
cumstanoes.    Mr.  Crawford  was  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency;  the  election  was  to  come  on 
before  Congress  met  again ;  Mr.  Edwards  had 
made  criminal  charges  against  him ;  all  the  tes- 
timony had  been  taken,  except  that  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards himself;  and  he  had  notified  the  com- 


mittee that  he  was  on  his  way  to  appear  befora 
them  in  obedience  to  their  summons.  And  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  existmg 
committee  was  authorized  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion for  his  arrival — ^to  receive  his  testimony — 
publish  it — and  dissolve.  No  perambulation 
through  the  country — ^no  indefinite  session — no 
putting  members  upon  Congress  per  diems  and 
mileage  from  one  session  to  another.  Wrong- 
ful and  abuseful  in  its  creation,  this  peripar 
tetic  committee  of  the  Senate  was  equally  so 
in  its  composition  and  object.  It  was  composed 
of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  and  its  object  evi- 
dently was  to  retrieve  for  that  institution  a 
part  of  the  ground  which  it  had  lost ;  and  was 
so  viewed  by  the  community.  The  clear-sight- 
ed masses  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  contrivance 
to  varnish  the  bank,  and  the  odious  appella- 
tion of  ^^whitewashing  committee"  was  fasten- 
ed upon  it 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

DOWNJb'ALL  OF  THE  BANE  OF  THE  UKITED 
STATES. 

When  the  author  of  the  ^neid  had  shown  the 
opening  gradeur  of  Rome,  he  deemed  himself 
justified  in  departing  from  the  chronological 
order  of  events  to  look  ahead,  and  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  dead  Marcellus,  hope  and  heir  of 
the  Augustan  empire ;  in  the  like  manner  the 
writer  of  this  View,  after  having  shown  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States  Bank— exempli- 
fied in  her  capacity  to  have  Jackson  condemned 
— the  government  directors  and  a  secretary  of 
the  treasury  rejected — a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  repulsed — the  country  con- 
vulsed and  agonized — and  to  obtain  from  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States  a  committee  to  proceed 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  "  wash  out  its  foul 
linen;" — after  seeing  all  this  and  beholding  the 
greatness  of  the  moneyed  power  at  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  its  domination,  I  feel  justified  in 
looking  ahead  a  few  years  to  see  it  in  its  altered 
phase — in  its  ruined  and  fallen  estate.  And 
this  shall  be  done  in  the  simplest  form  of  ex- 
hibition ;  nar&ely :  by  copying  some  announce- 
ments from  the  Philadelphia  papers  of  the  day. 
Thus:  1.  '*  Resolved  (by  the  stockholders),  that 
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it  is  expedient  for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  make  a  general  assignment  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and 
credits,  whatsoeTer,  and  wheresover,  of  the  said 
corporation,  to  five  persons,  for  the  payment  or 
fecuring  of  the  debts  of  the  same— agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Assembly  of  this 
commonwealth  (Pennsylvania)."  2.  "It  is 
known  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  rescue 
the  property  of  this  shattered  institution  from 
impending  peril,  and  to  recover  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  those  enormous  bounties  which  it  was 
conceded  had  been  paid  by  its  late  managers  to 
trading  politicians  and  mercenary  publishers  for 
corrupt  services,  rendered  to  it  during  its  char- 
ter-seeking and  electioneering  campaigns."  3. 
^  The  amount  of  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  against  Mr.  N.  Biddle  is 
$1,018,000,  paid  out  during  his  administration, 
for  which  no  vouchers  can  be  found."  4.  "  The 
United  States  Bank  is  a  perfect  wreck,  and  is 
seemingly  the  prey  of  the  officers  and  their 
friends,  which  are  making  away  with  its  choicest 
assets  by  selling  them  to  each  other,  and  taking 
pay  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  South."  5. 
"Besides  its  own  stock  of  35,000,000,  which  is 
sunk,  the  bank  carries  down  with  it  a  great  many 
other  institutions  and  companies,  involving  a 
bss  of  about  21,000,000  more— making  a  loss 
of  56,000,000 — besides  injuries  to  individuals." 
6.  "  There  is  no  price  for  the  United  States 
Bank  stock.  Some  shares  are  sold,  but  as  lot- 
tery tickets  would  be.  The  mass  of  the  stock- 
holders stand,  and  look  on,  as  passengers  on  a 
ship  that  is  going  down,  and  from  which  there 
is  no  escape."  7.  "  By  virtue  of  a  writ  of  wn- 
diiioni  exponas^  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadel^a^  will  be  exposed 
to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  on  Friday, 
the  4th  day  of  November  next,  the  marble  house 
and  the  grounds  known  as  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  &c"  8.  "  By  virtue  of  a  writ  of 
levari  facias^  to  me  directed,  will  be  exposed  to 
public  sale  the  estate  known  as  ^Andalusia,' 
ninety-nine  and  a  half  acres,  one  of  the  most 
highly  improved  places  in  Philadelphia;  the 
mansion-house,  and  out-houses  and  offices,  all  on 
the  most  splendid  scale ;  the  green-houses,  hot- 
houses, and  conservatories,  extensive  and  useful ; 
taicen  as  the  property  of  Nicholas  Biddle."  9. 
*  To  the  honorable  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
The  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 


respectfully  submit  to  the  court,  on  tharcKis 
and  affirmations,  that  certain  officers  ooesisc 
with  the  United  States  Bank,  have  bee  r-^7 
of  a  gross  violation  of  the  Iaw--ODl]iLi^^ 
gether  to  defraud  those  stockholders  trb:^ 
trusted  their  property  to  be  preserved  htia 
And  that  there  is  good  ground  to  Tar:^'- 
prosecution  of  such  persons  for  crimiDalcte 
which  the  grand  jury  do  now  present  t"  ^ 
courts  and  ask  that  the  attomey-geoeni  be  :- 
rected  to  send  up  for  the  action  of  tk  p^ 
jury,  bills  of  indictment  against  NidiolisBL. 
Samuel  Jaudon,  John  Andrevra,  and  otbc5 
the  grand  jury  unknown,  for  a  cansprr- 
defraud  the  stockholders  in  the  Bank  i- 
United  States  of  the  sums  of;  &c."  l<i  ^-^ 
indictment  have  been  found  against  Mc^- 
Biddle,  Samuel  Jaudon  and  John  Andrera* 
cording  to  the  presentment  of  tbegnfidK 
and  bench  warrants  issued,  which  b^^  ^- 
elecuted  upon  them."  11.  "  Examiiat - 
Nicholas  Biddle,  and  others,  before  B^c^' 
Vaux.  Yestwday  afternoon  the  cmi-^ 
excitement  in  and  about  the  court-room  ^'' 
the  examination  was  to  take  place  ^^^ 
greater  than  the  day  before.  The  cff^^  ' 
doors  were  kept  closed  up  to  within  »fe^^ 
utes  of  four  o'clock,  the  crowd  outside  ^^ 
up  every  avenue  leading  to  the  room. 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  it  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  At  four  the  Rf»?^ 
took  his  seat,  and  announcing  that  hems^ 
to  proceed,  the  defendants  were  called,  ^^ 
erally  answered  to  their  names,  &c"  1-  ' 
Tuesday,  the  18th,  the  exammation  ^^^^ 
Biddle  and  others,  was  continued  andco*^^ 
ed ;  and  the  Recorder  ordered,  that  ^^ 
Biddlcj  Thomas  Dunlap,  John  Andrews,  Stf* 
Jaudon,  and  Joseph  Cowperthwaita  each  ®^ 
into  a  separate  recognizance,  with  two  or  Js^ 
sufficient  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  ^l^V^"^^'  ' 
their  appearance  at  the  present  session  e*^ 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  city  and  coc? 
of  Phihidelphia,  to  answer  the  crane  of  ^"^ 


T» 


they  thus  stand  chax^ged."    13.  ^  I 

die  and  those  indicted  with  him  htTC  been  c«-    | 

upon  writs  of  habeas  corpus  before  ^  V,  ^ 
Barton,  Conrad, and  Doran,  and  dSsf^^^^^", 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff."  14.  *'  The  cr^ 
proceedings  against  these  former  ^^^^\,  ^ 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  have  been  brcw^ 
a  close.    Togetridofthech«ge8«g»i^*^ 
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v^ithout  trial  of  the  facts  against  them,  before  a 
jury,  thej  had  theznselYes  surrendered  by  their 
>ail,  and  sued  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus  for 
^he  release  of  their  persons.  The  opinions  of 
:he  judges,  the  proceedings  having  been  con- 
cluded, were  delivered  yesterday.  The  opinions 
Df  Judges  Barton  and  Conrad  was  for  their  dis- 
charge ;  that  of  Judge  Doran  was  unfavorable. 
They  were  accordingly  discharged.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  community  is  intense  against  this 
escape  from  the  indictments  without  jury  trials." 


CHAPTER    CXII. 

DEATH  OP  JOHN  RANDOLPH,  OF  ROANOAKE. 

He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1833 
— the  scene  of  his  early  and  brilliant  apparition 
on  the  stage  of  public  life,  having  commenced 
his  parliamentary  career  in  that  city,  under  the 
first  Mr.  Adams,  when  Congress  sat  there,  and 
when  he  was  barely  of  an  age  to  be  admitted 
into  the  body.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
was  the  political  meteor  of  Congress,  blazing 
with  undiminished  splendor  during  the  whole 
time,  and  often  appearing  as  the  '^planetary 
plague  "  which  shed,  not  war  and  pestilence  on 
nations,  but  agony  and  fear  on  members.  His 
sarcasm  was  keen,  refined,  withering — ^with  a 
great  tendency  to  indulge  in  it ;  but,  as  he  be- 
lieved, as  a  lawful  parliamentary  weapon  to  effect 
some  desirable  purpose.  Pretension,  meanness, 
vice,  demagogism,  were  the  frequent  subjects  of 
the  exercise  of  his  talent ;  and,  when  confined  to 
them,  he  was  the  benefiictor  of  the  House.  Wit 
and  genius  all  allowed  him ;  sagacity  was  a 
quality  of  his  mind  visible  to  all  observers — ^and 
which  gave  him  an  intuitive  insight  into  the 
effect  of  measures.  During  the  first  six  years 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  he  was  the 
''  Murat "  of  his  party,  brilliant  in  the  charge, 
and  always  ready  for  it;  and  valued  in  the 
council,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  He  was  long 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means — a  place  always  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, and  of  more  then  than  now,  when  the 
elements  of  revenue  were  less  abundant ;  and 
no  man  could  have  been  placed  in  that  situation 
during  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  whose  known  sagar 


city  was  not  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of  his  lead 
in  the  most  sudden  and  critical  circumstances. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  that  eminent  states- 
man habitually  consulted  during  the  period  of 
their  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  carefully  com- 
municated his  plans  before  they  were  given  to 
the  public.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington  at 
the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress  during 
this  period,  he  regularly  found  waiting  for  him 
at  his  established  lodgings — ^then  Crawford's, 
Georgetown — the  card  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  an 
invitation  for  dinner  the  next  day ;  a  dinner  at 
which  the  leading  measures  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion were  the  principal  topic.  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  not  treat  in  that  way  a  member  in  whose 
sagacity  he  had  not  confidence. 

It  is  not  just  to  judge  such  a  man  by  ordinary 
rules,  nor  by  detached  and  separate  incidents  in 
his  life.  To  comprehend  him,  he  must  be  judged 
as  a  whole — physically  and  mentally — and  un- 
der many  aspects,  and  for  his  entire  life.  He 
was  never  well — a  chronic  victim  of  ill  health 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  A  letter  from  his 
most  intimate  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Macon, 
written  to  me  after  his  death,  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  never  enjoyed  during  his  life 
one  day  of  perfect  health— such  as  well  people 
enjoy.  Such  life-long  suffering  must  have  its 
effect  on  the  temper  and  on  the  mind ;  and  it 
had  on  his — ^bringing  the  temper  often  to  the 
querulous  mood,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  some- 
times to  the  question  of  insanity ;  a  question 
which  became  judicial  after  his  death,  when  the 
validity  of  his  will  came  to  be  contested.  I  had 
my  opinion  on  the  point,  and  gave  it  responsibly, 
in  a  deposition  duly  taken,  to  bo  read  on  the 
trial  of  the  will;  and  in  wliich  a  belief  in  his 
insanity,  at  several  specified  periods,  was  fully 
expressed — ^with  the  reasons  for  the  opinion.  I 
had  good  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
living  in  the  same  house  with  him  several  years, 
having  his  confidence,  and  seeing  him  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  also  on  several 
occasions  became  my  duty  to  study  the  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  to  govern  my  own  conduct  un- 
der critical  circumstances.  Twice  he  applied  to 
me  to  carry  challenges  for  him.  It  would  have 
been  inhuman  to  have  gone  out  with  a  man  not 
in  his  right  mind,  and  critical  to  one's  self,  as 
any  accident  on*  the  ground  might  seriously  com- 
promise the  second.  My  opinion  was  fixed,  of 
occasional  temporary  aberrations  of  mind;  and 
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during  such  periods  he  would  do  and  Bay  strange 
things — ^but  always  in  his  own  way — ^not  only 
method,  but  genius  in  his  fantasies :  nothing  to 
bespeak  a  bad  heart,  but  only  exaltation  and  ex- 
citement. The  most  brilliant  talk  that  I  ever 
heard  from  him  came  forth  on  such  occasions — 
a  flow  for  hours  (at  one  time  seven  hours),  of 
copious  wit  and  classic  allusion — a  perfect  scat- 
tering of  the  diamonds  of  the  mind.  I  heard  a 
friend  remark  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  he  has 
wasted  intellectual  jewelry  enough  here  this 
evening  to  equip  many  speakers  for  great  ora- 
tions." I  once  sounded  him  on  the  delicate 
point  of  his  own  opinion  of  himself: — of  course 
when  he  was  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  and 
when  he  had  said  something  to  permit  an  ap- 
proach to  such  a  subject.  It  was  during  his  Itet 
visit  to  "Washington,  two  winters  before  he  died. 
It  was  in  my  room,  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening 
light,  as  the  day  was  gomg  out  and  the  lamps 
not  lit — ^no  one  present  but  ourselves — ^he  re- 
<dining  on  a  sofa,  silent  and  thoughtful,  speak- 
ing but  seldom,  and  I  only  in  reply,  I  heard  him 
repeat,  as  if  to  himself  those  lines  from  John- 
son, (which  in  fact  I  had  often  heard  from  him 
before),  on  "Senility  and  Imbecility,"  which 
show  us  life  under  its  most  melancholy  form. 

"  In  life's  last  scenes  what  prodigies  Buiprlse, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  cf  the  wise  I 
From  Marlborongirs  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show. " 

When  he  had  thus  repeated  these  lines,  which 
he  did  with  deep  feeling^  and  in  slow  and  mea- 
sured cadence,  I  deemed  it  excusable  to  make 
a  remark  of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  ventured 
on  before;  and  said:  Mr.  Randolph  I  have 
several  times  heard  you  repeat  these  lines,  as 
if  they  could  have  an  application  to  yourself, 
while  no  person  can  have  less  reason  to  fear  the 
fate  of  Swift.  I  said  this  to  sound  him,  and  to 
see  what  he  thought  of  himself.  His  answer 
was :  "  I  have  lived  in  dread  of  insanity."  That 
answer  was  the  opening  of  a  sealed  book — re- 
vealed to  me  the  source  of  much  mental  agony 
that  I  had  seen  him  undergo.  I  did  deem  him 
in  danger  of  the  fete  of  Swift,  and  from  the 
same  cause  as  judged  by  his  latest  and  greatest 
biographer,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

His  parliamentary  life  was  resplendent  in 
talent— elevated  in  moral  tone — always  moving 
on  the  lofty  line  of  honor  and  patriotism,  and 


scorning  every  thing  mean  and  selfish.  Htis 
the  indignant  enemy  of  personal  tsA  psR 
legislation,  and  the  very  scourge  of  istrigKci 
corruption.  He  reverenced  an  hooestc.: 
the  humblest  garb,  and  scorned  tlie  dkbi^ 
though  plated  with  gold.  An  opinioo  ns  r- 
pagated  that  he  was  fickle  in  his  frial--' 
Certainly  there  were  some  capririfflK  to 
but  fer  more  instances  of  steadfist  i^^ 
His  friendship  with  Mr.  Mscon  wis  ^^ 
Their  names  went  together  in  life -Br?  t:*^' 
in  death — and  are  honored  together,  i&^'^ 
those  who  knew  them  best.  With  )ir  '^ 
well,  his  friendship  was  still  longer  tin:  ^ 
with  Mr.  Macon,  commencing  in  boTt'-- 
only  ending  with  life.  So  of  many  «hcn  - 
pre-eminently  so  of  his  neighbors  snd  ^^^ 
ents — ^the  people  of  his  congressional  ^■^' 
affectionate  as  well  as  faithful  to  him;  t^- 
him  as  they  did,  from  boyhood  to  tfc:  ^ 
No  one  felt  more  for  friends,  or  was  is^^  * 
citous  and  anxious  at  the  side  of  the  ^tii 
dying  bed.  Love  of  -wine  was  tXtrk'^- 
him ;  and  what  was  mental  excitements^ 
ferred  to  deep  potations.  It  was  a  p^''" 
I  never  saw  him  affected  by  wine—flot  <''- 
the  slightest  departure  frx>m  the  hal^t-^- 
scrupulous  decorum  of  his  manners.  Bt ' 
per  was  naturally  gay  and  social,  and ' 
dulged  when  suffering  of  mind  and  K' 
mitted.  He  was  the  charm  of  the  dinnf^*- ' 
where  his  cheerful  and  sparkling  witd^^--' 
every  ear,  lit  up  every  countenance,  and  detf  ^ 
every  guest.  He  was  charitable ;  hot  f"' 
to  conceal  the  hand  that  ministered  rei> 
have  often  seen  him  send  little  children  > 
give  to  the  poor. 

He  was  one  of  the  large  slaveholders  of  ^ 
ginia,  but  disliked  the  institution,  and^' 
let  alone,  opposed  its  extension.  Thus,  is  ^' 
when  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ffk" 
ported  upon  the  Indiana  memorial  for  a  te^ 
raiy  dispensation  fh)m  the  anti-slaTerr  f^a-'^ 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  he  puts  the  (\^^^ 
upon  a  statesman's  ground ;  and  reports  «r^ 
it,  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  argumcrt: 

"That  the  rapid  population  of  the  S»'-^ 
Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion^;* 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  i* 
necessary  to  promote  the  growth  ands?^ 
ment  of  colonies  in  that  region.  Thai  ^ 
bor,  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any,  can' 
be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  cultivsuw 
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[esolation !  that  the  canal  was  a  solitade,  the 
ake  a  desert  waste  of  waters,  the  ocean  with- 
»ut  ships,  the  commercial  towns  deserted,  silent, 
ind  sad  |  orders  for  goods  countermanded ;  for- 
lign  purchases  stopped!  and  that  the  answer 
)f  the  Secretary  would  prove  all  this,  in  show- 
ng  the  falsity  of  his  own  estimates^  and  the 
preat  decline  in  the  revenue  and  importations 
>f  the  country.    Such  were  the  assertions  and 
predictions  under  which  the  call  was  made,  and 
bo  which  the  puhlic  attention  was  attracted  hy 
every  device  of  theatrical  declamation  from  this 
floor.    Well,  the  answer  comesJ    The  Secretary 
sends  in  his  report,  with  every  statement  called 
for.    It  is  a  report  to  make  the  patriot's  heart 
rejoice !  full  of  high  and  gratifying  &cts ;  re- 
plete with  rich  information ;  and  pregnant  with 
evidences  of  national  prosperity.    How  is  it  re- 
ceived— how  received  by  those  who  called  for  it? 
With  downcast  looks,  and  wordless  tongues !   A 
motion  is  even  made  to  stop  the  reading !  to  stop 
the  reading  of  such  a  report !  called  for  under 
6uch  circumstances ;  while  whole  days  are  given 
up  to  reading  the  monotonous,  tautologous,  and 
endless  repetitions  of  distress  memorials,  the 
echo  of  our  own  speeches,  and  the  thousandth 
edition  of  the  same  work,  without  emendation 
or  correction!     All  these  can  be  read,  and 
printed,  too,  and  lauded  with  studied  eulogium, 
and  their  contents   sent  out  to  the  people, 
freighted  upon  every  wind;  but  this  official 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
the  state  of  their  own  revenues,  and  of  their 
own  commerce,  called  for  by  an  order  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  be  treated  like  an  unwelcome  and 
worthless  intruder ;  received  without  a  word — 
not  even  read — slipped  out  upon  a  motion — 
disposed  of  as  the  Abb6  Sieyes  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth :  mart  aans phrase  I 
death,  without  talk !    But  he,  Mr.  B.,  did  not 
mean  to  Buffer  this  report  to  be  dispatched  in 
this  unceremonious  and  compendious  style.    It 
had  been  called  for  to  be  given  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  should  hear  of  it    It  was  not 
what  was  expected,  but  it  is  what  is  true,  and 
what  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  evexy  patriot  in 
America.    A  pit  was  dug  for  Mr.  Taney ;  the 
diggers  of  the  pit  have  falkn  into  it ;  the  fault 
is  not  his ;  and  the  sooner  they  damber  out^  the 
better  for  themselves.    The  people  have  a  right 
to  know  the  contents  of  this  report^  and  know 
ihem  they  shall)  and  if  there  is  any  man  in  this 


America,  whose  heart  is  so  constructed  as  to 
grieve  over  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  let 
him  prepare  himself  for  sorrow  5  for  the  proof 
is  forthcoming,  that  never,  since  America  had  a 
place  among  nations,  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  equal  to  what  it  is  at  this  day ! 

Mr.  B.  then  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  send  him  the  report^  and  comparative 
statements ;  which  being  done,  Mr.  B.  opened 
the  report,  and  went  over  the  heads  of  it  to 
show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
not  over-estimated  the  revenue  of  the  year,  as 
he  had  been  charged,  and  as  the  report  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  :  that  the  revenue  was,  in  fact, 
superior  to  the  estimate ;  and  that  the  impor- 
tations would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  highest 
amount  that  they  had  ever  attained. 

To  appreciate  the  statements  which  he  should 
make,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  recoUect  that  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  was 
now  greatly  reduced.  Many  articles  were  now 
free  of  duty,  which  formerly  paid  heavy  duties ; 
many  others  were  reduced  m  duty ;  and  the  fair 
effect  of  these  abolitions  and  reductions  would 
be  a  diminution  of  revenue  even  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  imports ;  yet  the  Secretary's  estimate, 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  was 
more  than  realized,  and  showed  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  full  and  overflowing  treasury,  in- 
stead of  the  empty  one  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted ;  and  left  to  Congress  the  grateful  occupa- 
tion of  further  reducing  taxes,  instead  of  the 
odious  task  of  borrowing  money,  as  had  been 
so  loudly  anticipated  for  six  months  past.  The 
revenue  accruing  from  imports  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  year,  was  5,344,540  dollars ; 
the  payments  actually*  made  into  the  treasury 
from  the  custom-houses  for  the  same  quarter, 
were  4,435,386  doUars ;  and  the  payments  from 
lands  for  the  same  time,  were  1,398,206  dollars. 
The  two  first  months  of  the  second  quarter  were 
producing  in  a  full  ratio  to  the  first  quarter ; 
and  the  actual  amount  of  available  funds  in  the 
treasury  on  the  9th  day  of  this  month,  was 
eleven  millions,  two  hundred  aud  forty-nine 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The 
two  last  quarters  of  the  year  were  always  the 
most  productive.  It  vas  the  time  of  the  largest 
imputations  of  foreign  goods  which  pay  most 
duty — ^the  woollens — and  the  season,  also,  for 
the  laigest  sale  of  public  lands.  It  is  well  be- 
lieved that  the  estimate  will  be  more  largely  ex- 
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stead  of  a  diminution,  of  the  circulation.  The 
only  difference  was  that  it  had  all  left  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  would  do  for  ever ! 
If  a  hundred  millions  of  United  States  Bank 
notes  were  carried  to  the  upper  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  put  into  circulation^  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  before  the  whole  would  have 
&llen  into  the  current  which  sweeps  the  paper 
of  that  bank  to  the  Northeast  Mr.  B.  sud 
there  were  four  other  classes  of  proof  which  he 
could  bring  in,  but  it  would  be  a  consumption 
of  time,  and  a  work  of  supererogation.  He 
would  not  detail  them,  but  state  their  heads : 

1.  One  was  the  innumerable  orders  which  the 
mother  bank  had  forwarded  to  her  branches  to 
send  on  specie  and  bills  of  exchange  to  redeem 
their  circulation — to  pour  in  reinforcements  to 
the  points  to  which  their  circulation  tends ; 

2.  Another  was  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  president  of  the  bank,  by  the  investigating 
committee,  in  1832,  in  which  this  absorbing 
tendency  of  the  branch  paper  to  fiow  to  the 
Northeast  was  fully  charged  and   admitted ; 

3.  A  third  was  in  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
notes  in  transitu,  which  amount  to  an  average 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  making  fifty  millions  for  the  year ;  and 
which  consist,  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  branch 
notes  and  checks  redeemed  in  the  Northeast, 
purchased  back  by  the  branches,  and  on  their 
way  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  issued ; 
and,  4.  The  last  class  of  proof  was  in  the  fact, 
that  the  branches  north  of  the  Potomac,  being 
imable  or  unwilling  to  redeem  these  notes  any 
longer,  actually  ceased  to  redeem  them  last  fall, 
even  when  taken  in  revenue  payment  to  the 
United  States,  until  coerced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
deemed for  individuals  now,  and  are  actually 
degenerating  into  a  mere  local  currency.  Upon 
these  proofs  and  arguments,  Mr.  B.  rested  his 
case,  and  held  it  to  be  fully  established,  first,  by 
argument,  founded  in  the  nature  of  bank  circu- 
lation over  an  extended  territory ;  and  secondly, 
by  proof,  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent bank  of  the  United  States,  that  neither  the 
present  bank,  nor  any  one  that  the  wisdom  of 
man  can  device,  can  ever  succeed  in  diffusing  a 
genieral  paper  circulation  over  the  States  of  this 
Union. 

VL    Dropping  every  other  objection  to  the 
bank—looking  at  it  purely  and  simply  as  a  sup- 


plier of  national  currency — he,Mr.R,  could  not 
consent  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  present 
bank.    Certainly  a  profuse  issue  of  paper  at  all 
points — an  additional  circulation  jf  even  a  few 
millions  poured  out  at  the  destitute  points- 
would  make  currency  plenty  for  a  little  while, 
but  for  a  little  while  only.    Nothing  permanent 
would  result  from  such  a  measure.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  one  or  two  years,  the  destitution  and 
distress  would  be  greater  than  it  now  is.    At 
the  same  time,  it  is  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  bank,  at  this  moment,  to  grant  r^ielj  full, 
adequate,  instantaneous  relief!    In  making  this 
assertion,  Mr  B.  meant  to  prove  it ;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  meant  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  it  should 
reach  the  understanding  of  every  candid  and 
impartial  friend  that  the  bank  possessed;  for  he 
meant  to  discard  and  drop  from  the  inquiry,  all 
his  own  views  upon  the  subject ;  to  leave  out  of 
view  every  statement  made,  and  every  opinion 
entertained  by  himself  and  his  friends,  and  pro- 
oeeed  to  the  inquiry  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
bank  alone — upon  that  evidence  which  flowed 
from  the  bank  directory  itself,  and  from  the 
most  zealous,  and  best  informed  of  its  friends  on 
this  floor.    Mr.  B.  assumed  that  a  mere  cessa- 
tion to  curtail  discounts,  at  this  time,  would 
be  a   relief— that   it  would  be  the  salvation 
of  those  who  were  pressed — and  put  an  end  to 
the  cry  of  distress ;  he  averred  that  this  curtail- 
ment must  now  cease,  or  the  bank  must  find  a 
new  reason  for  carrying  it  on ;  for  the  old  reason 
is  exhausted,  and  cannot  apply.    Mr.  B.  then 
took  two  distinct  views' to  sustain  his  position ; 
one  founded  in  tlie  actual  conduct  and  present 
condition  of  the  bank  itself  and  the  other  in  a 
comparative  view  of  the  conduct  and  condition 
of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
approaching  period  of  its  dissolution. 

I.  As  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the 
.present  bank. 

Mr.  B.  appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  all  pre- 
sent for  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion,  when  he 
said  that  the  bank  had  now  reduced  her  dis- 
counts, dollar  for  dollar,  to  the  amotmt  of  pub- 
lic deposits  withdrawn.  The  adversaries  of  the 
bank  said  the  reduction  was  much  larger  than 
the  abstraction ;  but  he  dropped  that,  and  con- 
fined himself  strictly  to  the  admissions  and  de- 
clarations of  the  bank  itsel£  Taking  then  the 
fact  to  be,  as  the  bank  alleged  it  to  be,  that  she 
had  merely  brought  down  her  business  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  capital  taken  from  her,  it  followed 
of  course  that  there  was  no  reason  for  reducing 
her  husiness  any  lower.  Her  relatire  position 
—her  actual  strength— was  the  same  now  that 
it  was  hefore  the  removal ;  and  the  old  reason 
could  not  he  ayailable  for  the  reduction  of  ano- 
ther dollar.  Next,  as  to  her  condition.  Mr.  B. 
undertook  to  affirm,  and  would  quickly  prove, 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  bet- 
ter now  than  it  had  been  for  years  past;  and 
that  the  bank  was  better  able  to  make  loans,  or 
to  increase  her  circulation,  than  she  was  in  any 
of  those  past  periods  in  which  she  was  so  kv- 
ishly  accommodating  the  public  For  the 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  B.  had  recourse  to  her  specie 
fund,  always  the  true  test  of  a  bank's  ability, 
and  showed  it  to  be  greiater  now  than  it  had 
been  for  two  years  past,  when  her  loans  and  cir- 
culation were  so  much  greater  than  they  are 
now.  He  took  tho  month  of  May,  1832,  when 
the  whole  amount  of  specie  on  hand  was  97,890, 
347  59 ;  when  the  net  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation was  $21,044,415 ;  and  when  the  total 
discounts  were  $70,428,070  72:  and  then  con- 
trasted it  with  the  condition  of  the  bank  at 
this  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary last,  when  the  last  return  was  made ;  the 
items  stands  thus:  specie,  $10,523,385  69; 
net  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  $19,260,472; 
total  discounts,  $54,842,973  64.  From  this 
view  of  figures,  taken  from  the  official  bank  re- 
turns, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  specie  in 
the  bank  was  nearly  three  millions  greater  than 
it  was  in  May,  1832,  her  net  circulation  nearly 
two  millions  less,  and  her  loans  and  discounts 
opwards  of  fljfteen  millions  less ;  Mr.  B.  would 
submit  it  to  all  candid  men  to  say  whether  the 
bank  is  not  more  able  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munity now  than  she  was  then  ?  At  all  erents, 
he  would  demand  if  she  was  not  now  able  to 
cease  pressing  them  ? 

IL  As  to  the  comparatiye  condition  and  con- 
duct of  the  first  Bank  K  the  United  States  at 
the  period  of  its  approacning  dissolution. 

Mr.  B.  took  the  condition  of  the  bank  from 
Ml.  Gallatin's  statement  of  its  affairs  to  Con- 
gress, made  in  January,  1811,  just  three  months 
before  the  charter  expired;  and  which  showed 
the  discounts  and  loans  of  the  bank  to  be  $14, 
578,294  25,  her  capital  being  $10,000,000 ;  so 
that  the  amount  of  her  loans,  three  months  be- 
fore her  dissolution,  was  nearly  in  proportion — 


near  enough  for  all  practical  news — ^to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  present  ioaus  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  bear  to  its  capital  of  thirty- 
five  millions.  Fifty  per  cent,  ^pon  the  former 
would  give  fifteen  millions ;  fifty  per  cent  upon 
the  latter  would  give  fifity-two  millions  and  a 
hal£  To  make  tiie  relative  condition  of  the 
two  banks  precisely  equal,  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  present  bank 
shall  be  reduced  to  fifty-two  millions  by  the 
month  of  Janxiaiy,  1836 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  need 
not  make  any  further  sensible  redaction  of  its 
loans  for  nearly  two  years  to  come.  Thus,  the 
mere  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  old  bank 
wil  be  a  relief  to  the  community.  A  mere  ces- 
sation to  curtail,  will  put  an  end  to  the  distress, 
and  let  the  country  goon,  quietly  and  regularly, 
in  its  moneyed  operations.  If  the  bank  will 
not  do  this — if  it  will  go  on  to  curtail — it  is 
bound  to  give  some  new  reason  to  the  country. 
The  old  reason,  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
will  no  longer  answer.  Mr.  B.  had  no  faith  in 
that  reason  from  the  beginning,  but  he  was  now 
taking  the  bank  upon  her  own  evidence,  and 
trying  her  upon  her  own  reasons,  and  he  held 
it  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  without  the 
production  of  a  reason.  The  hostility  of  the 
government — ^rather  an  incomprehensible,  and 
altogether  a  gratuitous  reason,  from  the  begin- 
ning— will  no  longer  answer.  The  government 
in  1811  was  as  hostile  to  the  old  bank,  as  the 
government  now  is  to  this  one;  and  rather  more 
sa  Both  Houses  of  Congress  were  then  hos- 
tile to  it,  and  hostile  unto  death !  For  they  let 
it  die !  die  on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  its 
death,  without  pity,  without  remorse,  without 
the  reprieve  of  one  day.  The  government  can 
do  no  worse  now.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  removed  the  deposits;  and  that  ac- 
count is  settled  by  the  reduction  of  an  equal 
amount  of  loans  and  discounts.  The  rest  de- 
pends upon  the  government;  and  the  hostility 
of  the  government  cannot  go  further  than  to 
kill  the  bank,  and  cannot  kill  it  more  dead  than 
the  old  bank  was  killed  in  1811.  Mr.  B.  had  a 
further  comparison  to  draw  between  the  conduct 
of  the  old  bank,  and  the  present  one.  The  old 
bank  permitted  her  discounts  to  remain  at  their 
maximum  to  the  very  end  of  her  charter ;  she 
discounted  sixty  days'  paper  up  to  the  last  day  of 
her  existence ;  while  this  bank  has  commenced  a 
furious  curtailment  two  years  and  a  half  be- 
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fore  the  expiration  of  her  charter.  Again:  the 
old  bank  had  not  an  hour,  as  a  corporation,  to 
wind  up  her  business  after  the  end  of  her  char- 
ter ;  this  bank  luCb  the  use  of  all  her  corporate 
fliculties,  for  that  purpose,  for  two  years  after 
the  end  of  her  charter.  Again:  the  present 
bank  pretends  that  she  will  have  to  collect  the 
whole  of  her  debts  within  the  period  limited  for 
winding  up  her  affairs ;  the  old  bank  took  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  after  the  expiration  of  her 
charter,  to  collect  heis !  She  created  a  trust ; 
she  appointed  trustees ;  all  the  debts  and  credits 
were  put  into  their  hands,  the  trustees  pi-oceed> 
ed  like  any  other  collectors,  giving  time  to  all 
debtors  who  would  secure  the  debt,  pay  in- 
terest punctually,  and  discharge  the  principal 
by  instalments.  This  is  what  the  old  bank 
did ;  and  she  did  not  dose  her  affairs  until  the 
16th  of  June,  in  the  year  1823.  The  whole 
operation  was  conducted  so  gently,  that  the 
public  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  ootempora- 
ries  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bank,  knew  nothing 
about  its  dissolution.  And  this  is  what  the 
present  bank  may  do,  if  it  pleases.  That  it  has 
not  done  so — that  it  is  now  grinding  the  com- 
munity, and  threatening  to  grind  them  still 
harder,  is  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  a 
great  moneyed  power ;  and  should  be  a  warning 
to  the  people  who  now  behold  its  conduct— 
who  feel  its  gripe,  and  hear  its  threat— never  to 
suffer  the  existence  of  such  another  power  in 
our  free  and  happy  land. 

VII.  Mr.  B.  deprecated  the  spirit  which  seem- 
ed to  have  broken  out  i^inst  State  banks ;  it 
was  a  spirit  which  augured  badly  for  the  rights 
of  the  States.  Those  banks  were  created  by 
the  States ;  and  the  works  of  the  States  ought 
to  be  respected ;  the  stock  in  those  banks  was 
held  by  American  citizens,  and  ought  not  to  be 
injuriously  assailed  to  give  value  to  stock  held 
in  the  federal  bank  by  foreigners  and  aliens. 
The  very  mode  of  carrying  on  the  warfare 
against  State  banks,  has  itself  been  an  injury, 
and  a  just  cause  of  complaint.  Some  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  have  been  picked  out — 
their  affairs  presented  in  the  most  un&vorable 
light ;  and  then  held  forth  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole.  How  much  more  easy  would  it  have 
been  to  have  acted  a  more  grateful,  and  a  more 
equitable  part !  a  part  more  jast  to  the  State 
governments  which  created  those  banks,  and 
^^"^  American  citizens  who  held  stock  in  them ! 


Instead  of  hunting  out  for  remote  and  incon- 
siderable  banks,  and  instituting  a  most  dispai^ 
aging  scrutiny  into  their  small  afiairs,  and  mak- 
ing this  high  Senate  the  conspicuous  theatre  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  insignificance,  why  not 
take  the  higher  order  of  the  State  banks  ?— 
those  whose  names  and  characters  are  well 
known?  whose  stock  upon  the  exchange  of 
London  and  New-York,  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  United  States  Bank?  whose  individual  de- 
posits are  greater  than  those  of  the  rival  branch- 
es of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  seated  in 
their  neighborhood?  whose  bills  of  exchange 
are  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  those  of  the  federal 
bank?  which  have  reduced  exchange  below  the 
rates  of  the  federal  bank?  and  which,  in  every 
particular  that  tries  the  credit,  is  superior  to 
the  one  which  is  receiving  so  much  homage 
and  admiration  ?  Mr.  B.  said  there  were  plenty 
of  such  State  banks  as  he  had  described ;  they 
were  to  be  found  in  every  principal  city,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Boston.  Some  of  them  had  been 
selected  for  deposit  banks,  others  not;  but 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  of 
an  ample  number. 

This  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  State  banker 
Mr.  B.  said,  was  of  recent  origin,  and  seemed  U 
keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  attack  upon  the 
political  rights  of  the  States.  When  the  first 
federal  bank  was  created,  in  the  year  1791,  it 
was  not  even  made,  by  its  charter,  a  place  of 
deposit  for  the  public  moneys.  Mr.  Jefferson 
preferred  the  State  banks  at  that  time;  and  so 
declared  himself  in  his  cabinet  opinion  to  Pre- 
sident Washington.  Mr.  Gbdlatin  deposited  a 
part  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  State  banks 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  period  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  turned 
over  all  the  public  moneys  which  he  held  in  de- 
posit to  these  banks,  taking  their  obligation  to 
pay  out  all  the  treasuiy  warrants  drawn  upon 
them  in  gold  and  silver,  if  desired  by  the  bold- 
er. When  the  present  bank  was  chartered,  the 
State  banks  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  federal  bank,  and  were  placed  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  it  as  banks  of  deposit,  in  the  very  char- 
ter which  created  the  federal  bank.  Mr.  B.  waa 
alluding  to  the  14th  fundamental  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  bank — the  article  whidi  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  branches— ^and 
which  presented  an  argument  in  justification  at 
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the  removal  of  the  deposits  which  the  adversa- 
ries of  that  measiire  most  pertinaciously  decline 
to  answer.    The  government  wanted  banks  of 
deposit)  not  of  circnlation ;  and  by  that  article, 
the  State  banks  are  made  just  as  much  banks 
of  deposit  for  the  United  States  as  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is.    They  are  put  upon  exact 
equality,  so  far  as  the  fedend  government  is  con- 
cerned; for  she  stipulates  but  for  one  single 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  that  to 
be  placed  at  Washington  city.    As  for  all  other 
branches,  their  establishment  was  made  to  de- 
pend— ^not  on  the  will,  or  power,  of  the  federal 
government — ^not  on  any  supposed  or  real  ne- 
cessity on  her  part  to  have  the  use  of  such 
branches — but  upon  contingencies  over  which 
she  had  no  control;  contingencies  depending, 
one  upon  the  mere  calculation  of  profit  and  loss 
by  the  bank  itself^  the  other  upon  the  subscrip- 
tions of  stock  within  a  State,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  legislature.    In  these  contingencies, 
.  namely,  if  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  thought 
it  to  her  interest    to  establish  branches  in 
the  States,  she  might  do  it ;  or,  if  2,000  shares 
of  stock  was  subscribed  for  in  a  State,  and  there- 
upon an  application  was  made  by  the  State  le- 
gislature for  the  institution  of  a  branch,  then  its 
establishment  within  the  State  became  obliga- 
tory upon  the  bank.    In  neither  contingency 
had  the  will,  the  power,  or  the  necessities  of 
the  federal  government,  the  least  weight,  con- 
cern, or  consideration,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  branch.    If  not  established,  and  so  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned,  it  might  not  be, 
then  the  State  banks,  selected  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  were  to  be  the  banks  of  deposit 
for  the  federal  moneys.    This  was  an  argument, 
Mr.  B.  said,  in  justification  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  State 
banks  which  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question — gentlemen  who  take  so  much 
pains  to  decry  State  banks — have  been  careful 
not  to  answer. 

The  evils  of  a  small  paper  circulation,  he  con- 
sidered among  the  greatest  grievances  that  could 
afflict  a  community.  The  evils  were  innumer- 
able, and  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  those  who 
were  least  able  to  bear  them,  or  to  guard  against 
them.  If  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  holders  of 
the  small  notes,  who  are  usually  the  working 
part  of  the  commonity,  are  the  last  to  find  it 


out,  and  the  first  to  suffer.  If  counterfeiting 
is  perpetrated,  it  is  chiefiy  the  small  notes 
which  are  selected  for  imitation,  because  they 
are  most  current  among  those  who  know  the 
least  about  notes,  and  who  are  most  easily  made 
the  dupes  of  imposition,  and  the  victims  of 
fraud.  As  the  expeller  of  hard  money,  small 
notes  were  the  bane  and  curse  of  a  country.  A 
nation  is  scarce,  or  abundant,  in  hard  money, 
precisely  in  the  d^ree  in  which  it  tolerates  the 
lower  denominations  of  bank  notes.  France 
tolerates  no  noteless  than  $100;  and  has  a  gold 
and  silver  circulation  of  350  millions  of  dollars. 
England  tolerates  no  note  of  less  than  $25 ;  and 
has  a  gold  and  silver  circulation  of  130  millions 
of  dollars:  in  the  United  States,  where  $5  is 
the  minimum  size  of  the  federal  bank  notes,  the 
whole  specie  circulation,  including  what  is  in 
the  banks,  does  not  amount  to  thirty  millions 
of  dollars.  To  increase  the  quantity  of  hard 
money  in  the  United  States,  and  to  supply  the 
body  of  the  people  with  an  adeqiuite  specie  cur- 
rency to  serve  for  their  daily  wants,  and  ordi- 
nary transactions,  the  bank  note  circulation  be- 
low twenty  dollars,  ought  to  be  suppressed.  If 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  to  that  effect,  it  ought 
to  bed  one ;  but  it  cannot  pass  such  a  law :  it  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  pass  it.  Congress 
can,  however,  do  something  else,  which  will,  in 
time,  effectually  put  down  such  a  currency.  It 
can  discard  it,  and  disparage  it.  It  can  reject 
it  from  all  federal  payments.  It  can  reject  the 
whole  circulation  of  any  bank  that  will  continue 
to  issue  small  notes.  Their  rejection  from  all 
federal  payments,  would  check  their  currency, 
and  confine  the  orbit  of  their  circulation  to  the 
Immediate  neighborhood  of  the  i^  suing  bank. 
The  bank  itself  would  find  but  litt'.o  profit  from 
issuing  them — public  sentiment  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  federal  policy.  The  people  of  the 
States,  when  countenanced  and  sustained  by  the 
federal  government,  would  indulge  their  natural 
antipathy  and  honest  detestation  of  a  small 
paper  currency.  They  would  make  war  upon 
all  snudl  notes.  The  State  legislatures  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  people ;  and  the  States 
that  should  first  have  the  wisdom  to  limit  their 
paper  circulation  to  a  minimum  of  twenty  dol- 
lar bills,  would  immediately  fill  up  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  common  currency  would  be  entirely 
metallic;  and  there  would  be  abroad  and  solid 
basis  for  a  superstructure  of  large  notes ;  while 
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could  not  be  played  in  that  town.  The  actors 
would  not  mount  the  stage. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  said  that  its  notes 
might  be  withdrawn  without  being  felt  or  known 
by  the  community.  It  contributed  but  four 
millions  and  a  quarter  to  the  circulation  at  this 
time.  He  rerified  this  statement  by  showing 
that  the  bank  had  twelve  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  specie  in  its  raults,  and  but  sixteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  notes  in  circulation.  The  differ- 
ence was  four  millions  and  a  quarter ;  and  that 
was  the  precise  amount  which  that  gigantic  in- 
stitution now  contributed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  oountiy !  Only  four  millions  and  a  quarter. 
If  the  gold  bill  passed,  and  raised  gold  sixteen 
to  one,  there  would  be  more  than  that  amount 
of  gold  in  drculation  in  three  months.  The  fo- 
rugn  coin  bill,  and  the  gold  bill,  would  give  the 
country  many  dollars  in  specie,  without  interest, 
for  each  paper  dollar  which  the  bank  issues,  and 
for  which  the  country  pays  so  dearly.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  would  turn  out  twelve 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  specie,  to  circulate 
among  the  people ;  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

The  Bank  is  now  a  nuisance,  said  Mr.  B.  With 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  in  specie,  and  less 
than  seventeen  millions  in  circulation,  and  only 
fifty-two  millions  of  loans,  it  pretends  that  it 
cannot  lend  a  dollar,  not  even  to  business  men, 
to  be  returned  in  sixty  days ;  when,  two  years 
ago,  with  only  six  millions  of  specie  and  twenty- 
two  millions  of  circulation,  it  ran  up  its  loans 
to  seventy  millions.  The  president  of  the  bank 
then  swore,  that  all  above  six  millions  of  specie 
was  a  surplus !  How  is  it  now,  with  near  dou- 
ble as  much  specie,  and  five  millions  less  of  notes 
out,  and  twelve  millions  less  of  debt?  The 
bank  needs  less  specie  than  any  other  banking 
institution,  because  its  notes  are  receivable,Jt>y 
law,  in  all  federal  payments ;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  be  current,  at  par,  al- 
though the  bank  itself  might  be  wholly  unable 
to  redeem  them.  Such  a  bank  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  might  lend 
money  to  business  men,  at  short  dates,  to  the 
last  day  of  its  existence ;  yet  the  signs  are  for  a 
new  pressure;  a  new  game  of  distress  for  the  fall 
elections  in  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  and  Ohio. 
If  that  game  should  be  attempted,  Mr.  B.  said, 
It  would  have  to  be  done  withou    excuse,  for 


the  bank  was  fiill  of  money;  witbnt  ^-^ 
for  the  deposit  fiurce  is  over;  withsottir. 
of  panic  speeches,  for  the  Senate  vill  ur-- 


Mr.  B.  said,  that  among  the  stni^'  r 
which  took  place  i^  this  world,  ofitbix 
be  more  strange  than  to  find,  in  our  ov^  = 
try,  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuj.  uj  7- 
cal  illustration  of  the  ancient  doctiiK 
metempsychosis.    Stranger  still,  if  tk  ■:  '^' 
should  be  so  far  improved,  as  to  take  r: 
soulless  bodies  5  for,  aooordiug  to  the  f?-^' 
of  the  doctrine,  the  soul  alone  could  v>' 
grate.    Now,  corporations  had  no  m.- 
was  law,  laid  down  by  all  the  boob:  - 
corporations,  moneyed  onesespedJly^^  • 
aU,  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stit4!S,  n' 
soulless.    Yet  the  rumor  was,  that  l  - 
intended  to  attempt  the  operation  of  e^" 
transfer  of  her  soul ;  and  after  subiLr> 
death  in  her  present  form,  to  rise  op  is 
one.    Mr.  B.  said  he,  for  one,  ahonld  l^ ' 
for  the  old  sinner,  come  in  the  body  f^ 
beast  it  might    No  form  should  ^<^" 
not  even  if  it  condescended,  in  its  nevf' 
issue  from  Wall-street  instead  of  CbeS'- 

A  word  more,  and  Mr.  B.  was  dont  ' 
a  word  to  those  gentlemen  whose  d«J-' 
many  ten  thousand  times  issued  firoffi^- 
had  deluded  a  hundred  thousand  peop^*^' 
memorials  here,  certifying  what  thoa* 
men  so  incontinently  repeated,  that  tbf  J^- 
of  the  deposits  had  made  the  distress.  "^^ 
thing  but  the  restoration  of  the  depoa^^^ 
renewal  of  the  charter,  could  rcmoTC  the*^^ 
Well!  the  deposite  are  not  restored^ 
charter  is  not  renewed ;  and  yet  the  (u-- 
gone!    What  is  the  inference?   Why^;^] 
tlemen  are  convicted,  and  condemnefl.  "P"  j 
own  argument!    They  leave  this  cbam^^ 
home,  self-convicted  upon  the  very  i^ 
they  themselves  have  established  j «»      I 
ing  declared,  for  six  months,  tip^^"  *^^' 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  mi*  ^^ 
tress,  and  nothing  but  their  restoi***^. 
^  ^^  .  could  n^^ 

and  that  they  would  sit  here  until the^^T 


tress,  ana  notmng  out  tncir  rw*"*—  ^ 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  could  i*_  j 
and  that  they  would  sit  here  until  the  r^ 
and  the  winter  solstice,  to  effect  ^^^ 
or  renewal :  thev  now  eo  home  in  P^  ^1 


they  now  go  home 
harvest,  without  efifectmg  the  restontjoa^ 
renewal ;  and  find  every  where,  as  u*;^ 
evidences  of  the  highest  pro^^^y 
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Pennsylyania ;  Mr.  John  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia ; 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut  j  Mr. 
Abijah  Mann,  Jr.  of  New-York  j  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Lytle,  of  Ohio.  The  authority  under  which  tho 
committee  acted,  required  them  to  ascertain :  1. 
The  causes  of  the  commercial  embarrassment, 
and  the  public  distress  complained  of  in  the  nu- 
merous dLstress  memorials  presented  to  the  two 
Houses  during  the  session;  and  whether  tho 
bank  had  been  any  way  instrumental,  through 
its  management  or  money,  in  producing  the  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment,  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint was  made.  2.  To  inquire  whether  the 
charter  of  the  bank  had  been  yiolated  i  and  what 
corruptions  and  abuses,  if  any,  had  existed  in  its 
management.  3.  To  inquire  whether  the  bank 
had  used  its  corporate  power,  or  money,  to  con- 
trol the  press,  to  interpose  in  politics,  or  to  in- 
fluence elections.  The  authority  conferred  upon 
the  committee  was  ample  for  the  execution  of 
these  inquiries.  It  was  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers;. to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses  on  oath;  to  yisit^  if  necessary,  the 
principal  bank,  and  its  branches ;  to  inspect  the 
books,  correspondence  and  accounts  of  the  bank, 
and  other  papers  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment The  right  of  the  House  to  make  this 
investigation  was  two-fold:  first j  under  the 
twenty-third  article  of  the  charter :  secondly, 
as  the  founder  of  the  corporation;  to  whom 
belongs,  in  law  language,  the  right  to  "  visit " 
the  institution  it  has  founded;  which  *' visit- 
ing" is  for  examination — as  a  bishop  ^'vis- 
its "  his  diocese — a  superintendent  ^^  visits  "  the 
works  and  persons  under  his  care ;  not  to  see 
them,  but  to  examine  into  their  management 
and  condition.  There  was  also,  a  third  right  of 
examination,  resulting  from  the  act  of  the  cor- 
poration; it  was  again  soliciting  a  re-charter, 
and  was  bound  to  show  that  the  corporators 
had  used  their  actual  charter  fiurly  and  l^ally 
before  it  asked  for  another.  And^fourthly,  there 
was  a  further  right  of  investigation,  still  result- 
mg  from  its  conduct  It  denied  all  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  it  by  the  government  di- 
rectors, and  brought  belbre  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  joined  issue  upon 
those  accusations  in  a  memorial  address^  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  To  refuse  examina- 
tion under  these  circumstances  would  be  shrink- 
mg  from  the  issue  which  itself  had  joined.  The 
committee  proceeded  to  Philadelphia^  and  soon 


found  that  the  bank  did  not  mean  to  submit  to 
an  examination.  Captious  and  special  pleading 
objections  were  made  at  every  step,  imtal  at- 
tempts on  one  side  and  objections  on  the  other 
ended  in  a  total  reflisal  to  submit  their  books 
for  inspection,  or  themselves  for  an  examination. 
The  directors  had  appointed  a  company  of  seven 
to  meet  the  committee  of  the  House — ^a  proce- 
dure unwarranted  by  any  right  or  usage,  and 
offensive  in  its  pretentious  equality;  but  to 
which  the  committee  consented,  at  first,  from 
a  desire  to  do  nothing  to  balk  the  examination. 
That  corporation  committee  was  to  sit  with 
them,  in  the  room  in  the  bank  assigned  for  the 
examination ;  and  took  care  always  to  pre- 
occupy it  before  the  House  committee  arrived ; 
and  to  act  as  if  at  home,  receiving  guests.  The 
committee  then  took  a  room  in  a  hotel,  and 
asked  to  have  the  bank  books  sent  to  them ; 
which  was  refused.  They  then  desired  to  have 
the  books  subjected  to  their  inspection  in  the 
bank  itself;  in  which  request  they  were  baffled, 
tod  defeated.  The  bank  committee  required 
written  specification  of  their  points  of  inquiry, 
either  in  examining  a  book,  or  asking  a  ques- 
tion— ^that  it  might  judge  its  legality;  which 
they  confined  to  mere  breaches  of  the  charter. 
And  when  the  directors  were  summoned  to  an- 
swer questions,  they  refused  to  be  sworn,  and 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  being  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding.  Some  passages  from  the 
committee's  report  will  show  to  what  extent 
this  higgling  and  contumacy  was  carried  by  this 
corporation — deriving  its  existence  from  Con- 
gress, and  endeavoring  to  force  a  renewed  char- 
ter from  it  while  refusing  to  show  how  it  had 
used  the  first  one.    Thus : 

^^  On  the  23d  of  April,  their  chairman  address- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  bank,  a  communica- 
tion, inclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  and  notifying  him  of 
the  readiness  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  bank 
on  the  ensuing  day.  at  any  hour  agreeable  to 
him.  In  reply,  the  President  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  papers  thus  received  should  be 
submitted  to  the  lK>ard  of  directors,  at  a  special 
meeting  to  be  caUed  for  that  purpose.  It  ap- 
pears, m  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  herewith  presented  to  the  House, 
that  this  was  done,  and  that  the  directors  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  of  their  board,  to 
receive  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Represent' 
tatives,  and  to  ofier  for  their  inspection  such 
books  and  papers  oi  the  bank,  as  may  be  neces« 
sary  to  exhibit  the  proceedings  of  the  corporatioi^ 
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according  to  the  requirement  of  the  charter.  In 
the  letter  of  John  Sergeant,  Esq.,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  directors  communicating  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  he  says  that  he  was 
directed  to  inform  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
that  the  committee  of  the  directors  *  will  imme- 
diately direct  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Hepresentatiyes,'  and  would 
attend  at  the  bank  to  receive  them  the  next  day, 
at  eleven  o  clock.  Your  committee  attended, 
and  were  received  by  the  committee  of  di- 
rectors. 

"  Up  to  this  period,  nothing  had  occurred  to 
justify  the  belief  that  a  disposition  was  felt  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  bank,  to  embai^ 
rass  the  proceedings  of  the  conmiittee,  or  have 
them  conducted  differently  from  those  of  the 
two  preceding  committees  of  investigation.  On 
assembling,  however,  the  next  morning,  at  the 
bank,  they  found  the  room  which  had  been 
offered  for  their  accommodation,  preoccupied  by 
the  committee  of  the  board,  with  the  president 
of  the  bank,  as  an  ex  officio  member,  claiming 
the  right  to  be  present  at  the  inTestigations  and 
examinations  of  this  committee.  This  proceeding 
the  committee  were  not  prepared  to  expect. 
When  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
seven  was  first  made,  it  was  supposed  that  th^ 
measure,  however  designed,  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  examination. 

"  With  a  previous  determination  to  be  present 
when  their  books  were  to  be  inspected,  they 
could  have  waited  to  avow  it  until  these  books 
were  called  for,  and  the  attempt  made  to  inspect 
them  in  their  absence.  These  circumstances  are 
now  reviewed,  because  they  then  excited  an  ap- 
prehension, wnich  the  sequel  formed  into  con- 
viction, that  this  committee  of  directors  had 
been  appointed  to  supervise  the  acts  and  doings 
of  your  committee,  and  to  limit  and  restrain 
their  proceedings,  not  according  to  the  directions 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House,  but 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Your  committee  have  chosen  to  ascribe  this  claim 
of  the  committee  of  directors  to  sit  conjointly 
with  them,  to  the  desire  to  prevent  them  from 
making  use  of  the  books  and  papers,  for  some 
of  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  They  are  sensible  that  this  claim  to 
be  present  at  all  e^uiminations,  avowed  prema- 
turely, and  subsequently  persisted  in  with  pe- 
culiar pertinacity,  could  be  attributed  to  very 
different  motives;  but  respect  for  themselves, 
and  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
committee  of  directors,  utterly  forbids  the  ascrip- 
tion to  them  of  a  feeling  which  would  merit 
compassion  and  contempt  much  more  than  re- 
sentment 

**  This  novel  position,  voluntarily  and  deliber- 
ately taken  by  the  committee  of  the  directors, 
predicated  on  an  idea  of  equality  of  rights  with 
your  committee,  under  your  resolution,  rendered 
It  probable,  and  in  some  measure  necessary,  that 
your  committee  should  express  its  opinions  of 


the  relative  rights  of  the  corporation  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  To  avoid  all  mis- 
understanding and  future  misrepresentations,  it 
was  desirable  that  each  question  should  be  de- 
cided separately.  Contemplating  an  extended 
investigation,  but  unwilling  that  an  apprehension 
should  exist  of  improper  disclosures  being  made 
of  the  transactions  of  the  bank  and  its  customers^ 
your  conmiittee.  following  the  example  of  the 
committee  of  I8d2,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  their  proceedings  should  be  confidential, 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee,  and 
also  a  resolution  that  the  committee  would  con- 
duct its  investigations  '  without  the  presence  of 
any  person  not  required  or  invited  to  attend.' 
A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  furnished  to  the 
committee  of  directors,  in  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  room  at  the  bank,  during  its 
hours  of  business,  would  thereafter  be  conceded 
to  your  committee,  while  the  claim  of  the  com- 
mittee of  directors  to  be  present  when  the  books 
were  submitted  for  inspection,  should  be  post- 
poned for  decision,  when  the  oooks  were  <»lled 
for  and  produced  by  them. 

^  On  the  28th  ult  this  committee  assembled 
at  the  banking  house,  and  again  found  the  room 
they  expected  to  find  set  apart  for  their  use, 
preoccupied  by  the  conmiittee  of  directors,  and 
others,  officers  of  the  bank.  And  instead  of 
such  assurances  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
they  received  copies  of  two  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors,  in  which  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  their  continued  occu- 
pation of  the  room  must  be  considered  a  favor, 
and  not  a  matter  of  right ;  and  in  which  the 
board  indulge  in  unjust  commentaries  on  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
intimate  an  apprehension  that  your  committee 
design  to  make  their  examinations  secret,  par- 
tialf  unjust,  oppressive  and  contrary  to  common 
right" 

On  receiving  this  offensive  communication, 
manifestly  intended  to  bring  on  a  quarrel,  the 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  sit  in  a  room 
of  their  hotel,  and  advised  the  bank  accordingly ; 
and  required  the  president  and  directors  to  sub- 
mit the  books  to  their  inspection  in  the  room 
so  chosen,  at  a  day  and  hour  named.  To  this 
the  directors  answered  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply ;  and  the  committee,  desirous  to  do  aU  they 
could  to  accomplish  the  invesCigation  committed 
to  them,  then  gave  notice  that  they  would  attend 
at  the  bank  on  a  named  day  and  hour  to  inspect 
the  books  in  the  bank  itself— either  at  the 
counter,  or  in  a  room.  Arriving  at  the  ap- 
poinlr^  time,  and  asking  to  see  the  books,  they 
were  positively  refused,  reasons  in  writing  being 
assigned  for  the  refusal.  They  then  made  a 
I  written  request  to  see  certain  books  specifically 
1  and  for  a  specified  purpose,  namely,  to  ascertain 
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the  trath  of  the  report  of  the  gOTemment  di- 
rectors in  using  the  money  and  power  of  the 
hank  in  politics,  in  elections,  or  in  producing 
the  distress.  The  manner  in  which  this  call 
was  treated  must  he  given  in  the  words  of  the 
report  itself;  thus : 

^^  Without  giving  a  specific  answer  to  these 
calls  for  hooks  and  papers,  the  committee  of 
directors  presented  a  written  communication, 
which  was  said  to  he  '  indicative  of  the  mode  or 
proceeding  deemed  right  hj  the  hank.' 

^  The  committee  of  the  hoard  in  that  conmiu- 
nication,  express  the  opinion,  that  the  inquiry 
can  only  he  rightfully  extended  to  alleged  violar 
tions  of  the  cluirter,  and  deny  virtually  the  ri^ht 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  authorize 
the  inquiries  required  in  the  resolution. 

"  They  also  required  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, 'when  they  asked  for  hooks  and 
papers,  to  state  specifically  in  writing,  the  pur- 
poses lor  which  they  are  proposed  to  he  inspect- 
ed ;  and  if  it  he  to  estahlish  a  violation  of  the 
charter,  then  to  state  specifically  in  writing, 
what  are  the  alleged  or  supposed  violations  of 
chartei^  to  which  the  evidence  is  alleged  to  he 
applicaDle.' 

^  To  tins  extraordinary  requirement^  made 
on  the  supposition  that  your  committee  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  crimination^  or  prose- 
cution for  criminal  onenoe,  and  implymg  aright 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  determine  for 
what  purposes  the  inspection  should  he  madei 
and  what  hooks  or  papers  should  be  suhmittea 
to  inspection,  your  committee  replied,  that  they 
were  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  criminating 
the  bank,  its  directors,  or  others  j  but  simply 
to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  whether  any 
prosecution  in  legal  form  should  be  instituted, 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
were  not  bound  to  state  specifically  in  writing 
any  charges  against  the  bank,  or  any  special 
purpose  for  which  they  required  the  production 
of  the  books  and  papers  for  inspection." 

The  committee  then  asked  for  copies  of  the 
accounts  and  entries  which  they  wished  to  see, 
and  were  answered  that  it  would  require  the 
labor  of  two  clerks  for  ten  months  to  make  them 
out ;  and  so  declined  to  give  the  copies.  The  com- 
mittee finding  that  they  could  make  nothing  out 
of  books  and  papers,  determined  to  change  their 
examination  of  things  into  that  of  persons ;  and 
for  that  purpose  had  recourse  to  the  subpoenas, 
furnished  by  the  House ;  and  had  them  served 
by  the  United  States  marshal  on  the  president 
and  directors.  This  subpoena,  which  contained 
a  clause  of  duces  tecum,  with  respect  to  the 
books,  was  so  iar  obeyed  as  to  bring  the  direc- 


tors in  person  before  the  committee ;  and  so  far 
disobeyed  as  to  bring  them  without  the  books , 
and  so  far  exceeded  as  to  bring  them  with  a 
written  refusal  to  be  sworn — ^for  reasons  which 
they  stated.  But  this  part  deserves  to  be  told 
in  the  language  of  the  report ;  which  says : 

*' Believing  they  had  now  exhausted,  in  their 
efforts  to  execute  the  duty  devolved  upon  them, 
all  reasonable  means  depending  solely  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  bank  charter,  to  obtain  the 
inspection  of  the  books  of  this  corporation,  your 
committee  were  at  last  reluctantly  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  subpoenas  which  had  been  furnished 
to  them  under  the  seal  of  this  House,  and  at- 
tested by  its  clerk.  They,  thereby,  on  the  9th 
inst.  directed  the  marshal  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  to  summon  Nicholas  Biddle, 
president,  and  thirteen  other  persons,  directors 
of  the  bulk,  to  attend  at  their  committee  room, 
on  the  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  to 
testify  concerning  the  matters  of  which  your 
committee  were  authorized  to  inquire,  and  to 
bring  with  them  certain  books  therein  named 
for  inspection.  The  marshal  served  the  sum- 
mons in  due  form  of  law,  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  persons  therein  named  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  presented  a  written 
communication  signed  by  each  of  them,  as  the 
answer  of  each  to  the  requirements  of  the  sub- 
poena, which  is  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
In  tins  paper  they  declune  Hhat  they  do  not 
produce  the  books  required,  because  they  are 
not  in  the  custody  of  either  of  us,  but  as  has 
been  heretofore  stated,  of  the  board'  and  add, 
*  considering  that  as  corporators  and  directors, 
we  are  parties  to  the  proceeding — ^we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  testify,  and  there- 
fore respectfully  decline  to  do  so.' '' 

This  put  an  end  to  the  attempted  investiga- 
tioiL  The  committee  returned  to  Washington 
— ^made  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  moved : 
"  That  the  speaker  of  this  House  do  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  to  arrest  Ni- 
cholas Biddle,  president — Manuel  Eyre,  Law- 
rence Lewis,  Ambrose  White,  Daniel  W.  Cox, 
John  Holmes,  Charles  Chaunoey,  John  Goddard, 
John  R.  Neff,  William  Piatt,  Matthew  Newkirk, 
James  C.  Fisher,  John  S.  Henry,  and  John 
Sergeant,  directors — of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  this  House, 
to  answer  for  the  contempt  of  its  lawful  au- 
thority." This  resolve  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House ;  and  the  directors  had  the  satisfaction 
to  enjoy  a  negative  triumph  in  their  contempt 
of  the  House,  fiagrant  as  that  contempt  was 
upon  its  own  showing,  and  still  more  so  upon 
its  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  same  bank 
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(though  under  a  different  set  of  directors),  in 
the  year  1819.  A  committee  of  investigation 
was  then  appointed,  armed  with  the  same  powers 
which  were  granted  to  this  committee  of  the 
year  1834 ,  and  the  directors  of  that  time  readily 
submitted  to  every  species  of  examination  which 
the  committee  chose  to  make.  They  visited  the 
principal  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  several  of 
its  branches.  They  had  free  and  unrestrained 
access  to  the  books  and  papers  of  the  bank. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  officers  with  all  the 
copies  and  extracts  th^  asked  for.  They  snm- 
moned  before  them  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  bank,  examined  them  on  oath,  took  their 
testimony  in  writing — and  obtained  full  answers 
to  all  their  questions,  whether  they  implied 
illegalities  violative  of  the  charter,  or  abuses,  or 
mismanagement,  or  mistakes  and  errors. 


CHAPTEK     CVII. 

MB.  TANETS  BEPOBT  ON  THE  FINANOES— EXFO- 
BUBE  OF  THE  DISTBESS  ALABMS— END  OF  THE 
PANia 

About  the  time  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height, 
and  Congress  most  heavily  assailed  with  dis- 
tress memorials,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  called  upon  by  a  resolve  of  the  Senate  for 
a  report  upon  the  finances— with  the  full  be- 
lief that  the  finances  were  going  to  ruin,  and 
that  the  government  would  soon  be  left  without 
adequate  revenue,  and  driven  to  the  mortifying 
resource  of  loans.  The  call  on  the  Secretary 
was  made  early  in  May,  and  was  answered  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  was  an  utter  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  called  for  it  Far  firom 
showing  the  financial  decline  which  had  been 
expected,  it  showed  an  increase  in  every  branch 
of  the  revenue !  and  from  that  authentic  test  of 
the  national  condition,  it  was  authentically 
shown  that  the  Union  was  prosperous !  and  that 
the  distress,  of  which  so  much  was  heard,  was 
confined  to  the  victims  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  so  far  as  it  was  real;  and  that  all  beyond 
that  was  fictitious  and  artificial — ^the  result  of 
the  machinery  for  organising  panic,  oppressing 
debtors,  breaking  up  labor,  and  alarming  the 
timid.  When  the  report  came  mto  the  Senate,  the 
reading  of  it  was  commenced  at  the  table  of  the 
Secretary,  and  had  not  proceeded  fiir  when  Hr. 


Webster  moved  to  cease  the  reading,  and  send 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Finance—that  commit- 
tee in  which  a  report  of  that  kind  could  not  ex- 
pect to  find  either  an  early  or  favorable  notice. 
We  had  expected  a  motion  to  get  rid  of  it,  hi 
some  quiet  way,  and  had  prepared  for  whatever 
might  happen.  Mr.  Taney  had  sent  for  me,  the 
day  before  it  came  in;  read  it  over  with  me; 
showed  me  all  the  tables  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  and  prepared  me  to  sustain  and  em- 
blazon it :  for  it  was  our  intention  that  such  a 
report  should  go  to  the  country,  not  in  the 
quiet,  subdued  tone  of  a  State  paper,  but  with 
all  the  emphasis,  and  all  the  challenges  to  pub- 
lic attention,  which  the  amplifications,  the  ani- 
mation, and  the  fire  and  freedom  which  the 
speakmg  style  admitted.  The  instant,  then, 
that  Mr.  Webster  made  his  motion  to  stop  the 
reading,  and  refer  the  report  to  the  Finance 
GoDunittee,  Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  demanded 
that  the  reading  be  continued :  a  demand  whidi 
he  had  a  right  to  make,  as  the  rules  gave  it  to 
every  member.  He  had  no  occasion  to  hear  it 
read,  and  probably  heard  nothing  of  it ;  but  the 
form  was  necessary,  as  the  report  was  to  be  the 
text  of  his  speech.  The  instant  it  was  done,  he 
rose  and  delivered  his  speech,  seizing  the  circam- 
stance  of  the  interrupted  reading  to  fiimish  the 
brief  exordium,  and  to  give  a  fresh  and  im- 
promptu air  to  what  he  was  going  to  say.  The 
following  is  the  speech: 

Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  said  that  this  report 
was  of  a  nature  to  deserve  some  attention,  be- 
fore it  left  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  went 
to  a  committee,  from  which  it  might  not  re- 
turn in  time  for  consideration  at  this  sesdon. 
It  had  been  called  for  under  drcnmstances 
which  attracted  attention,  and  disclosed  infor- 
mation which  deserved  to  be  known.  It  was 
called  for  early  in  May,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
alarm  operations,  and  with  confident  assertions 
that  the  answer  to  the  call  would  prove  the 
distress  and  the  suffering  of  the  country.  It 
was  confidently  asserted  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  over-estimated  the  revenues 
of  the  year ;  that  there  would  be  a  great  &lling 
off— a  decline — a  bankruptcy;  that  confidence 
was  destroyed — enterprise  checked — industiy 
paralyzed— conunerce  suspended!  that  the  dire- 
ful act  of  one  man,  in  one  dire  order,  had  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  from  a  scene  of  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  to  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
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desolation !  that  the  canal  was  a  solitade,  the 
lake  a  desert  waste  of  waters,  the  ocean  with- 
out ships,  the  commercial  towns  deserted,  silent, 
and  sad;  orders  for  goods  countermanded ;  for- 
eign purchases  stopped !  and  that  the  answer 
of  the  Secretary  would  prove  all  this,  in  show- 
ing the  falsity  of  his  own  estimates,  and  the 
great  decline  in  the  revenue  and  importations 
of  the  country.  Such  were  the  assertions  and 
predictions  under  which  the  call  was  made,  and 
to  which  the  public  attention  was  attracted  by 
every  device  of  theatrical  declamation  from  this 
floor.  Well,  the  answer  comes^  The  Secretary 
sends  in  his  report^  with  every  stat^iment  called 
for.  It  is  a  report  to  make  the  patriot's  heart 
rejoice!  full  of  high  and  gratifying  &cts$  re- 
plete with  rich  information ;  and  pregnant  with 
evidences  of  national  prosperity.  How  is  it  re- 
ceived— how  received  by  those  who  called  for  it  7 
With  downcast  looks,  and  wordless  tongues !  A 
motion  is  even  made  to  stop  the  reading  I  to  stop 
the  reading  of  such  a  report !  called  for  under 
such  circumstances ;  while  whole  days  are  given 
up  to  reading  the  monotonous,  tautologous,  and 
endless  repetitions  of  distress  memorials,  the 
echo  of  our  own  speeches,  and  the  thousandth 
edition  of  the  same  work,  without  emendation 
or  correction!  All  these  can  be  read,  and 
printed,  too,  and  lauded  with  studied  eulogium, 
and  their  contents  sent  out  to  the  people, 
freighted  upon  every  wind;  but  this  official 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
the  state  of  their  own  revenues,  and  of  their 
own  commerce,  called  for  by  an  order  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  be  treated  like  an  unwelcome  and 
worthless  intruder ;  received  without  a  word — 
not  even  read — slipped  out  upon  a  motion — 
disposed  of  as  the  Abb6  Sieyes  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth :  mart  sons  phrase  ! 
death,  without  talk !  But  he,  Mr.  B.,  did  not 
mean  to  suffer  this  report  to  be  dispatched  in 
this  unceremonious  and  compendious  style.  It 
had  been  called  for  to  be  given  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  should  hear  of  it.  It  was  not 
what  was  expected,  but  it  is  what  is  true,  and 
what  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  patriot  in 
America.  A  pit  was  dug  for  Mr.  Taney ;  the 
diggers  of  the  pit  have  fidlen  into  it ;  the  fault 
is  not  his ;  and  the  sooner  they  clamber  out^  the 
better  for  themselves.  The  pe<^le  have  a  right 
to  know  the  contents  of  this  report^  and  know 
them  they  shall;  and  if  there  is  any  man  in  this 


America,  whose  heart  is  so  constructed  as  to 
grieve  over  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  let 
him  prepare  hfknself  for  sorrow ;  for  the  proof 
is  forthcoming,  that  never,  since  America  had  a 
place  among  nations,  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  equal  to  what  it  is  at  this  day ! 

Mr.  B.  then  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  send  him  the  report,  and  comparative 
statements ;  which  being  done,  Mr.  B.  opened 
the  report,  and  went  over  the  heads  of  it  to 
show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
not  over-estimated  the  revenue  of  the  year,  as 
he  had  been  charged,  and  as  the  report  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  :  that  the  revenue  was,  in  fact, 
superior  to  the  estimate ;  and  that  the  impor- 
tations would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  highest 
amount  that  they  had  ever  attained. 

To  appreciate  the  statements  which  he  should 
make,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  recollect  that  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  was 
now  greatly  reduced.  Many  articles  were  now 
firee  of  duty,  which  fonnerly  paid  heavy  duties ; 
many  others  were  reduced  in  duty ;  and  the  fair 
effect  of  these  abolitions  and  reductions  would 
be  a  diminution  of  revenue  even  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  imports ;  yet  the  Secretary's  estimate, 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  was 
more  than  realized,  and  showed  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  full  and  overflowing  treasury,  in- 
stead of  the  empty  one  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted ;  and  left  to  Congress  the  grateful  occupa- 
tion of  further  reducing  taxes,  instead  of  the 
odious  task  of  borrowing  money,  as  had  been 
so  loudly  anticipated  for  six  months  past  The 
revenue  accruing  from  imports  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  year,  was  5,344,540  dollars ; 
the  payments  actually*  made  into  the  treasury 
from  the  custom-houses  for  the  same  quarter, 
were  4,435,386  dollars ;  and  the  payments  from 
lands  for  the  same  time,  were  1,398,206  dollars. 
The  two  first  months  of  the  second  quarter  were 
producing  in  a  full  ratio  to  the  first  quarter ; 
and  the  actual  amount  of  available  funds  ia  the 
treasury  on  the  9th  day  of  this  month,  was 
eleven  millions,  two  hundred  aud  forty-nine 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The 
two  last  quarters  of  the  year  were  always  the 
most  productive.  It  vas  the  time  of  the  largest 
importations  of  foreign  goods  which  pay  most 
duty — ^the  woollens — and  the  season,  also,  for 
the  laigest  sale  of  public  lands.  It  is  well  be- 
lieved that  the  estimate  will  be  more  largely  ez« 
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ceeded  in  those  two  quarters  than  in  the  two 
first ;  and  that  the  excess  for  the  whole  year, 
over  the  estimate,  will  he  full  two  millions  of 
dollars.  This,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  public  prosperity  which  the  report 
contained,  and  which  utterly  contradicted  the 
idea  of  distress  and  commercial  embarrassment 
which  had  been  propagated,  from  this  chamber, 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  the  next  evidence  of  com- 
mercial prosperity ;  it  was  the  increased  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods.  These  imports,  judging 
from  the  five  first  months,  would  be  seven  mil- 
lions more  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seventy  mil- 
lions loaned  out ;  and  they  were  twenty  millions 
more  than  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration. At  the  rate  they  had  commenced,  they 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
for  the  year.  This  will  exceed  whatever  was 
known  in  our  country.  The  imports,  for  the 
time  that  President  Jackson  has  served,  have  re- 
gularly advanced  from  about  $74,000,000  to 
$108,000,000.  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  these  imports,  from  which  Mr.  B.  read : 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


$74,492,527 
70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 


Mr.  B.  said  that  the  imports  of  the  last  year 
were  greater  in  proportion  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  a  temporary  decline  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected;  such  declines  always  take  place  af- 
ter excessive  importations.  If  it  had  occurred  now, 
though  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  the  fiu^t 
would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as  the  infiJIi- 
ble  sign — the  proof  positive — of  commercial  dis- 
tress, occasioned  by  the  fatal  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. But,  as  there  was  no  decline,  but  on  the 
contrary,  an  actual  increase,  he  must  claim  the 
evidence  for  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and 
set  it  down  as  proof  positive  that  commerce  is  not 
destroyed ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  did  not  destroy  commerce. 

The  next  evidence  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  Mr.  B.  would  exhi  >it  to  the  Senate,  was 
in  the  increased,  and  increasing  number  of  ship 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  ar- 
rivals for  the  month  of  May,  in  New-York, 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  exceeding 


by  thirty-ox  those  of  the  month  of  April, 
and  showing  not  only  a  great^  but  an  increas- 
ing activity  in  the  conuneroe  of  that  great 
emporium — ^he  would  not  say  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  of  North  America — ^but  he 
would  call  it  that  great  emporium  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  of  the  New  World ;  for  the  goods 
imported  to  that  place^  were  thence  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  two  Americas,  from  the 
Canadian  lakes  to  Gape  Horn. 

A  third  evidence  of  national  prosperity  was 
in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Mr.  B.  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  adverted  to  these  sales, 
BO  &r  as  the  first  quarter  was  concerned ;  and 
had  shown,  that  instead  of  fidling  ofl^  as  had 
been  predicted  on  this  floor,  the  revenue  from 
the  sales  of  these  lands  had  actually  doubled, 
and  more  than  doubled,  what  they  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1833.  The  receipts  for 
hinds  for  that  quarter,  were  $668,526 ;  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  they  were 
$1,398,206 ;  bemg  two  to  one,  and  $60,000 
over !  The  receipts  for  the  two  first  months 
of  the  second  quarter,  were  also  known,  and 
would  carry  the  revenue  from  lands,  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  to  two  millions 
of  dollars ;  indicating  five  millions  for  the 
whole  year;  an  enormous  amount,  from  which 
the  people  of  the  new  States  ought  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  relieved,  by  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  lands.  Mr.  B.  begged  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  to  remind  the  Senate,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  were  selected  as  one  of  the  crite- 
rions  by  which  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the 
country  were  to  be  judged.  It  was  then  pre- 
dicted, and  the  prediction  put  forth  with  all 
the  boldness  of  infallible  prophecy,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  would  stop  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands ;  that  money  would  disappear, 
and  the  people  have  nothing  to  buy  with ;  that 
the  produce  of  the  earth  would  rot  upon  the 
hands  of  the  farmer.  These  were  the  predic- 
tions; and  if  the  sales  had  really  declined^ 
what  a  proof  would  immediately  be  found  in 
the  hd  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proj^ecy,  and 
the  dire  effects  of  changing  the  public  moneys 
frx>m  one  set  of  bankin^houses  to  another! 
But  there  is  no  decline ;  but  a  doubling  of  the 
former  product ;  and  a  fiiir  conclusion  thence  de- 
duced that  the  new  States,  in  the  interior,  are 
as  prosperous  as  the  old  ones,  on  the  searooast. 
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Haying  proved  the  gener&l  prosperity  o(  the 
country  from  these  in&llible  datar-floorishiog 
r&venne — ^flourislung  commerce — ^increafled  ani- 
mals of  ships — and  increased  sales  of  public 
lands,  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  was  far  from  denying 
that  actual  distress  had  existed.  He  had  ad- 
mitted the  &ct  of  that  distress  heretofore,  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  charged,  but  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  exdte  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers;  and  he  had  distinctly  charged  the 
whole  distress  that  did  exist  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — to  the  screw-and-pressure  opera- 
tions of  the  bank,  and  the  alarm  speeches  in 
the  Senate.  He  had  made  this  charge;  and 
made  it  under  a  full  sense  of  the  moral  respon- 
sibility which  he  owed  to  the  people,  in  affirm- 
ing any  thing  so  disadyantageous  to  others, 
from  this  elevated  theatre.  He  had,  therefore, 
given  his  proofs  to  accompany  the  charge ;  and 
he  had  now  to  say  to  the  Senate,  and  through 
the  Senate  to  the  people,  that  he  found  new 
proo&  fi>r  that  charge  in  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  accruing  revenue,  which  had  been 
called  for  by  the  Senate,  and  fbmished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  must  be  pardoned  for  repeat- 
ing his  request  to  the  Senate,  to  recollect  how 
often  they  had  been  told  that  trade  was  para- 
lyzed ;  that  orders  for  foreign  goods  were  coun- 
termanded; that  the  importing  dtles  were  the 
pictures  of  desolation ;  their  ships  idle ;  their 
wharves  deserted;  their  mariners  wandering 
up  and  down.  Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  in  looking 
over  the  detailed  statement  of  the  accruing  re- 
venue, it  was  found  that  there  was  no  decline 
of  commerce,  except  at  places  where  the  policy 
and  power  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  pre- 
dominant !  Where  that  power  or  policy  was 
predominant,  revenue  declined;  where  it  was 
not  predominant,  or  the  policy  of  the  bank  not 
exerted,  the  revenue  increased;  and  increased 
fiist  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency  at  the 
other  places.  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  verily  this 
statement  by  a  reference  to  specified  places. 
Thus,  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  bank  holds  its 
seat  of  empire,  the  revenue  fell  off  about  one 
third ;  it  was  $797,316  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1833,  and  only  $542,498  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1834.  At  New- York,  where  the  bank  has  not 
been  able  to  get  the  upper  hand,  there  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  $120,000;  the  reve- 
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nue  there,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1833,  was 
$3,122,166;  for  the  first  of  1834,  it  was 
$3,249,786.  At  Boston,  where  the  bank  is 
again  predominant,  the  revenue  fell  off  about 
one  third ;  at  Salem,  Mass.,  it  fell  off  four  fifths. 
At  Baltimore,  where  the  bank  has  been  defeat- 
ed, there  was  an  mcrease  in  the  revenue  of  more 
than  $70,000.  At  Richmond,  the  revenue  was 
doubled,  from  $12,034  to  $25,810.  At  Charles- 
ton, it  was  mcreased  from  $69,503  to  $102,810. 
At  Petersburg,  it  was  slightly  increased ;  and 
throughout  all  the  region  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, there  was  either  an  increase,  or  the  slight 
falling  off  which  might  result  firom  diminished 
duties  without  diminished  importations.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  knew  that  bank  power  was  pre- 
dominant in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  South; 
but  he  knew,  also,  that  the  bank  policy  of  dis- 
tress and  oppression  had  not  been  practised 
there.  That  was  not  the  region  to  be  governed 
by  the  scourge.  The  high  mettle  of  that  re- 
gion required  a  different  policy:  gentleness, 
conciliation,  coaxing !  If  the  South  was  to  be 
guned  over  by  the  bank,  it  was  to  be  done  by 
j&vor,  not  by  fear.  The  scouige,  though  so 
much  the  most  congenial  to  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  moneyed  power,  was  only  to  be  applied 
where  it  would  be  submitted  to ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  region  south  of  the  Potomac,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  lash. 

Mr.  B.  here  paused  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  upon  these  facts.  Where  the  power  of 
the  bank  enabled  her  to  depress  commerce  and 
sink  the  revenue,  and  her  policy  permitted  her 
to  do  it,  commerce  was  depressed ;  and  the  reve- 
nue was  sunk,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  distress 
orators  were  fulfilled ;  but  where  her  power  did 
not  predominate,  or  where  her  policy  required 
a  different  course,  commerce  increased,  and  the 
revenue  increased ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is,  that  New- York  and  some  other  anti-bank 
cities  have  gained  what  Philadelphia  and  other 
bank  cities  have  lost;  and  the  federal  treasury 
is  just  as  well  off,  as  if  it  had  got  its  accustomed 
supply  fh>m  every  place. 

This  view  of  facts,  Mr.  B.  said,  must  fasten 
upon  the  bank  the  odium  of  having  produced  all 
the  retd  commercial  distress  which  has  been  felt 
But  at  one  point,  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
further  evidence  to  convict  her  of  wanton  and 
wicked  oppression.  It  was  not  in  the  Secre- 
tary's reports,  but  it  was  in  the  weekly  returns 
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of  tbe  bank ;  and  showed  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  that  institution  had  carried  off  firom 
her  branch  in  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  about 
$800,000  in  specie,  which  it  had  been  collecting 
all  the  winter,  by  a  wanton  curtailment,  under 
the  pretext  of  supplying  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits taken  from  her  at  that  place.  These 
$800,000  dollars  were  collected  from  the  New 
Orleans  merchants  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  arri- 
yal  of  Western  produce.  The  merchants  were 
pressed  to  pay  debts,  when  they  ought  to  hare 
been  accommodated  with  loans.  The  price  of 
produce  was  thereby  depressed;  the  whole 
West  suffered  fix>m  the  depression  j  and  now  it 
is  proved  that  the  money  was  not  wanted  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deposits,  but  waa  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  where  there  was  no  use  for  it, 
the  bank  haying  more  than  she  can  use ;  and 
that  the  whole  operation  was  a  wanton  and 
wicked  measure  to  coerce  the  West  to  cry  out  for 
a  return  of  the  deposits,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
charter,  by  attacking  their  commerce  in  the 
market  of  New  Orleans.  This  fact,  said  Mr. 
B.,  would  haye  been  proyed  from  the  books  of 
the  bank,  if  they  had  been  inspected.  Failing 
in  that,  the  proof  was  intelligibly  fi>und  in  the 
weekly  returns. 

Mr.  B.  took  up  another  table  to  prove  the 
prosperity  of  the  country :  it  was  in  the  increase 
of  specie  since  the  programme  for  the  distress 
had  been  published.  That  programme  dated 
from  the  first  day  of  October  last,  and  the  dear 
increase  since  that  time  is  the  one  half  of  the 
whole  quantity  then  in  the  United  States.  The 
imports  had  been  $11,128,291 ;  the  exports  only 
$998,761. 

Mr.  B.  remarked,  upon  this  statement,  that 
it  presented  a  clear  gain  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  He  was  ctf  opinion  that  two 
millions  ought  to  be  added  for  sums  not  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  which  would  make  twelve 
millions ;  and  added  to  the  six  millions  of  1833, 
would  give  eighteen  millions  of  specie  of  clear 
gain  to  the  country,  in  the  last  twenty  months. 
This,  he  said  was  prosperity.  It  was  wealth  it- 
self; and  besides,  it  showed  that  the  country 
was  not  in  debt  for  its  large  importations,  and 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  imports  now 
consisted  of  specie  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Mr.  B.  particularized  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold ;  how  the  former  had  increased,  and  the 
iatter  diminiahed,  during  the  last  few  months; 


and^said  that  a  great  amount  of  gold,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  was  now  waiting  in  the  coun- 
try to  see  if  Congress  would  raise  gold  to  its 
fair  value.  If  so  raised,  this  gold  would  remain, 
and  enter  into  circulation ;  if  not,  it  would  im- 
mediately go  off  to  foreign  countries;  for  gold 
was  not  a  thing  to  stay  where  it  was  under- 
valued. He  also  spoke  of  silver,  and  said  that 
it  had  arrived  without  law,  but  could  not  re- 
main without  law.  Unless  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  make  it  current,  and  that  at  full  value  as 
money,  and  not  at  the  mint  value,  as  bullion,  it 
would  go  off. 

Mr.  B.  had  a  further  view  to  give  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  further  evidence  to 
show  that  all  the  distress  really  suffered  was 
factitious  and  unnatural.  It  was  in  the  great 
increase  of  money  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  He  spoke  of  money; 
not  paper  promises  to  pay  nooney,  but  the  thing 
itself— real  gold  and  silver — and  affirmed  that 
there  was  a  clear  gain  of  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty millions  of  specie,  within  the  time  that  he  had 
mentioned.  He  then  took  up  the  custom-house 
returns  to  verify  this  important  statement,  and 
to  let  the  people  see  that  the  country  was  neyer 
so  well  off  for  money  as  at  the  very  time  that  it 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  pov- 
erty and  misery.  He  first  showed  the  imports 
and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1833.  It  was  as 
follows : 

Year  endvig  September  30,  1833. 


Impoita. 

Exports. 

Gold  bullion, 

$48,267 

$26,775 

Silver  do. 

297,840 

Gold  coin. 

563,585 

495,890 

Silver  do. 

6,160,676 

1,722,196 

97,070,368     $2,244,861 

Mr.  B.  having  read  over  this  statement,  re- 
marked upon  it,  that  it  presented  a  dear  balance 
of  near  five  millions  of  specie  in  favor  <^  the 
United  States  on  the  first  day  of  October  last, 
without  counting  at  least  another  million  which 
was  brought  by  passengers,  and  not  put  upon 
the  custom-house  books.  It  might  be  assumed, 
he  sud,  that  there  was  a  clear  accession  of  ux 
millions  of  specie  to  the  money  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  which 
had  been  pitched  upon  by  all  the  distress  onr 
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tors  in  the  country,  to  date  the  rain  and  desola- 
tion of  the  ooontiy. 

Mr.  B.  then  showed  a  statement  of  the  im« 
ports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion,  from 
the  first  of  October,  1833.  to  the  11th  of  June, 
instant. 

Mr.  B.  recapitulated  the  evidences  of  national 
prosperity — ^increased  imports — ^revenue  from 
customs  exceeding  the  estimate — increased  re- 
venue from  public  lands — ^increased  amount  of 
specie — aboye  eleven  millions  of  available  funds 
now  in  the  treasury — domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  active— the  price  of  produce  and  pro- 
perty fair  and  good — labor  every  where  finding 
employment  and  reward — ^more  money  in  the 
country  than  ever  was  in  it  at  any  one  time 
before — the  numerous  advertisements  for  the 
purchase  of  skves,  in  the  papers  of  this  city,  for 
the  Soathem  market,  which  indicated  the  high 
price  of  Southern  products — and  affirmed  his 
conscientious  belief  that  the  country  was  more 
prosperous  at  this  time  than  at  any  period  of 
its  existence ;  and  inveighea  in  terms  of  strong 
indignation  against  the  arts  and  artifices,  which 
for  the  last  six  months  had  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated the  country,  and  done  serious  mischief  to 
many  individuals.  He  regretted  the  miscarriage 
of  the  attempt  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  believed  would  have 
completed  the  proof  against  that  institution  for 
its  share  in  getting  up  an  unnatural  and  facti- 
tious scene  of  distress,  in  the  midst  of  real 
prosperity.  But  he  did  not  limit  his  invective 
to  the  l^nk,  but  came  direcUy  to  the  Senate, 
and  charged  a  full  share  upon  the  theatrical 
distress  speeches,  delivered  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  imitation  of  Volney's  soliloquy 
over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  He  repeated  some 
passages  firom  the  most  affecting  of  these  la- 
mentations over  the  desolation  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Senate  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
about  the  time  of  the  New-Tork  and  Virginia 
elections.  "  The  canal  a  solitude  I  The  lake  a 
desert  waste  of  waters!  That  populous  dty 
lately  resounding  with  the  hum  of  busy  multi- 
tudes, now  silent  and  sad !  A  whole  nation,  in 
the  midst  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  Ar- 
cadian felidty,  suddenly  struck  into  poverty,  and 
plunged  into  unutterable  woe !  and  all  this  by  the 
direful  act  of  one  wilful  man ! "  Such,  said  Mr.  B., 
were  tiie  lamentations  over  the  ruins,  not  of  the 
Tadmor  in  the  desert^  but  of  this  America^  whose 


true  condition  you  have  just  seen  exhibited  in 
the  fiiithful  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Not  even  the  "  baseless  fiibric  of  a  vision  *' 
was  ever  more  destitute  of  foundation,  than 
those  lamentable  accounts  of  desolation.  The 
lamentation  has  ceased;  the  panic  has  gone  off; 
would  to  God  he  could  follow  out  the  noble  line 
of  the  poet,  and  say,  ^Meaving  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind." But  he  could  not  say  that.  There  were 
vnrecks !  wrecks  of  merchants  in  every  city  in 
which  the  bank  tried  its  cruel  policy,  and  wrecka 
of  banks  in  this  district,  where  the  panic  speeches 
fell  thickest  and  loudest  upon  the  ears  of  an 
astonished  and  terrified  community  I 

But,  continued  Mr.  B.,  the  game  is  up ;  the 
alarm  is  over;  the  people  are  tired  of  it;  the 
agitators  have  ceased  to  work  the  engine  of 
alarm.  A  month  ago  he  had  said  it  was  "  the 
last  of  pea-time  "  with  these  distress  memorials ; 
he  would  now  use  a  bolder  figure,  and  say,  that 
the  Secretary's  report,  just  read,  had  expelled 
forever  the  ghost  of  alann  from  the  chamber  of 
the  Senate.  All  ghosts,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  afraid 
of  the  light.  The  crowing  of  the  cock — ^the  break 
of  day — ^remits  them  all,  the  whole  shadowy 
tribe,  to  their  dark  and  dreary  abodes.  How 
then  can  this  poor  ghost  of  alarm,  which  has 
done  such  hard  service  for  six  months  past,  how 
can  it  stand  the  fiiU  light,  the  broad  glare,  the 
dear  sunshine  of  the  Secretary's  report  ?  ^  Alaa, 
poor  ghost ! "  The  shade  of  the  "  noble  Dane  " 
never  quit  the  stage  under  a  more  inexorable 
law  than  the  one  which  now  drives  thee  away ! 
This  report,  replete  with  plain  facts,  and  lumin- 
ous truths,  puts  to  fiight  the  apparition  of  dis- 
tress, breaks  down  the  whole  machinery  of 
alarm,  and  proves  that  the  American  people 
are,  at  this  day,  the  most  prosperous  people  on 
which  the  beneficent  sun  of  heaven  did  ever 
shine  I 

^r.  B.  congratulated  himself  that  the  spectre 
of  distress  could  never  be  made  to  cross  the 
Mississippi.  It  made  but  slow  progress  any 
where  in  the  Great  Valley,  but  was  balked  at 
the  King  of  Floods.  A  letter  firom  St  Louis  in- 
formed him  that  an  attempt  had  just  been  made 
to  get  up  a  distress  meeting  in  the  town  of  St 
Louis;  but  without  effect  The  officers  were 
obtained,  and  according  to  the  approved  rule  of 
such  meetings,  they  were  converts  from  Jack- 
sonism ;  but  there  the  distress  proceedings 
stopped,  and  took  another  turn.    The  &rce 
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eould  not  be  plajed  in  that  town.  The  actors 
wonld  not  mount  the  stage. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  siud  that  its  notes 
might  be  withdrawn  without  being  feit  or  known 
by  the  community.  It  contributed  but  four 
millions  and  a  quarter  to  the  circulation  at  this 
time.  He  yerified  this  statement  by  showing 
that  the  bank  had  twelve  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  but  sixteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  notes  in  circulation.  The  differ- 
ence was  four  millions  and  a  quarter }  and  that 
was  the  precise  amount  which  that  gigantic  in- 
stitution now  contributed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country !  Only  four  millions  and  a  quarter. 
If  the  gold  bill  passed,  and  raised  gold  sixteen 
to  one,  there  would  be  more  than  that  amount 
of  gold  in  circulation  in  three  months.  The  fo- 
reign coin  bill,  and  the  gold  bill,  would  give  the 
country  many  dollars  in  specie,  without  interest, 
for  each  paper  dollar  which  the  bank  issues,  and 
for  which  the  country  pays  so  dearly.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  would  turn  out  twelve 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  specie,  to  circulate 
among  the  people;  and  the  sooner  that  is  done 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

The  Bank  is  now  a  nuisance,  said  Mr.  B.  With 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  in  specie,  and  less 
than  seventeen  millions  in  circulation,  and  only 
fifty-two  millions  of  loans,  it  pretends  that  it 
cannot  lend  a  dollar,  not  even  to  business  men, 
to  be  returned  in  sixty  days ;  when,  two  years 
ago,  with  only  six  millions  of  specie  and  twenty- 
two  millions  of  circulation,  it  ran  up  its  loans 
to  seventy  millions.  The  president  of  the  bank 
then  swore,  that  all  above  six  millions  of  specie 
was  a  surplus !  How  is  it  now,  with  near  dou- 
ble as  much  specie,  and  five  millions  less  of  notes 
out,  and  twelve  millions  less  of  debtt  The 
bank  needs  less  specie  than  any  other  banking 
institution,  because  its  notes  are  receivable,Jby 
law,  in  all  federal  payments ;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  be  current,  at  par,  al- 
though the  bank  itself  might  be  wholly  unable 
to  redeem  them.  Such  a  bank  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  might  lend 
money  to  business  men,  at  short  dates,  to  the 
last  day  of  its  existence ;  yet  the  signs  are  for  a 
new  pressure;  a  new  game  of  distress  for  the  fall 
elections  in  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  and  Ohio. 
If  that  game  should  be  attempted,  Mr.  B.  said, 
it  would  have  to  be  done  withou    excuse,  for 


the  bank  was  full  of  money ;  without  pretext, 
for  the  deposit  farce  is  over;  without  the  aid 
of  panic  speeches,  for  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 


Mr.  B.  said,  that  among  the  strange  events 
which  took  place  i"  this  world,  nothing  could 
be  more  strange  than  to  find,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  tho 
metempsychosis.  Stranger  still,  if  that  doctrine 
should  be  so  fiur  improved,  as  to  take  effect  in 
souUess  bodies ;  for,  according  to  the  founders 
of  the  doctrine,  the  soul  alone  could  transmi- 
grate. Now,  corporations  had  no  souls;  that 
was  law,  laid  down  by  all  the  books :  that  all 
corporations,  moneyed  ones  especially,  and  above 
all,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  most 
soulless.  Yet  the  rumor  was,  that  this  bank 
intended  to  attempt  the  operation  of  effecting  a 
transfer  of  her  soul ;  and  after  submitting  to 
death  in  her  present  form,  to  rise  up  in  a  new 
one.  Mr.  B.  said  he,  for  one,  should  be  ready 
for  the  old  sinner,  come  in  the  body  of  what 
beast  it  might  No  form  should  deceive  him, 
not  even  if  it  condescended,  in  its  new  shape,  to 
issue  from  Wall-street  instead  of  Chestnut! 

A  word  more,  and  Mr.  B.  vhb  done.  It  was 
a  word  to  those  gentlemen  whose  declarations, 
many  ten  thousand  times  issued  firom  this  floor, 
had  deluded  a  hundred  thousand  people  to  send 
memorials  here,  certifying  what  those  gentie- 
men  so  incontinently  repeated,  that  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  had  made  the  distress,  and  no- 
thing but  the  restoration  of  the  deposits,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  could  remove  the  distress ! 
Well!  the  deposits  are  not  restored,  and  the 
charter  is  not  renewed ;  and  yet  the  distress  is 
gone !  What  is  the  inference  ?  Why  that  gen- 
tlemen are  convicted,  and  condemned,  upon  their 
own  argument !  They  leave  this  chamber  to  go 
home,  self-convicted  upon  the  very  test  which 
they  themselves  have  established ;  and  after  hav 
ing  declared,  for  six  months,  upon  this  floor, 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  made  the  dis 
tress,  and  nothmg  but  their  restoration,  or  the 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  could  relieve  it, 
and  that  they  would  sit  here  until  the  dog-days, 
and  the  winter  solstice,  to  effect  this  restoration 
or  renewal :  they  now  go  home  in  good  time  for 
harvest,  without  effecting  the  restorati(m  or  the 
renewal ;  and  find  every  where,  as  they  go  the 
evidences  of  the  highest  prosperity  which  ever 
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blessed  the  land.  Tes !  repeated  and  exclaimed 
Mr.  B.  with  great  emphasis,  the-  deposits  are 
not  restored — the  charter  is  not  renewed — the 
distress  is  gone — and  the  distress  speeches  have 
ceased !  No  more  lamentation  OTer  the  desola- 
tion of  the  hmd  now;  aud  a  gentleman  who 
should  undertake  to  entertain  the  Senate  again 
in  that  Tein,  in  the  face  of  the  present  national 
prosperity — ^in  the  face  of  the  present  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — ^would  be 
stared  at,  as  the  Trojans  were  accustomed  to 
stare  at  the  frantic  exhibitions  of  Priam's  dis- 
tracted daughter,  while  vaticinating  the  down- 
fall of  Troy  in  the  midst  of  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Hector. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  a  few  words,  signifying  that  foreigners 
might  have  made  the  importations  which  kept 
up  the  reyenue;  and  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Maiy- 
land,  spoke  more  fully,  to  show  that  there  was 
not  time  yet  for  the  distress  to  work  its  effect 
nationally.  Mr.  Webster  then  varied  his  motion, 
and,  instead  of  sending  the  Secretary's  report  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table :  which  was  done :  and  being  printed,  and 
passed  into  the  newspapers,  with  the  speech  to 
emblazon  it,  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  the 
panic  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

BEVIVAL  OF  THE  GOLD  CUERENOY. 

A  MSA8URE  of  relief  was  now  at  hand,  before 
which  the  machinery  of  distress  was  to  balk, 
and  cease  its  long  and  cruel  labors :  it  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  equalizing  the  value  of 
gold  and  sUvcr,  and  legalizing  the  tender  of 
foreign  coins  of  both  metals.  The  bills  were 
brought  forward  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Campbell 
P.  White  of  New-York,  and  pas^  afler  an  ani- 
mated contest,  in  which  the  chief  question  was 
as  to  the  true  relative  value  of  the  t«o  metals, 
varied  by  some  into  a  preferenoe  for  national 
bank  paper.  Fifteen  and  five-eighths  to  one  was 
the  ratio  of  nearly  all  who  seemed  best  calcula- 
ted, from  their  pursuits,  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject The  thick  array  of  speakers  was  on  that 
side;  and  the  eighteen  banks  of  the  city  of 
New-York^  with  Mr.  Galktin  at  their  head,  fa- 


vored that  proportion.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing this  value,  so  that  neither  metal  should  ex* 
pel  the  other,  had  been  the  stumbling  block  for 
a  great  many  years;  and  now  this  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  as  formidable  as  ever.  Refined 
calculations  were  gone  into :  scientific  light  was 
sought:  history  was  rummaged  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Roman  empire :  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  of  getting  to  a  concord  of  opinion 
either  from  the  lights  of  science,  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, or  the  result  of  calculations.  The  author 
of  this  View  had  (in  his  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject), taken  up  the  question  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  regardless  of  history,  and  calculations, 
and  the  opinions  of  bank  officers ;  and  looking 
to  the  actual,  and  equal,  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  in  different  countries,  he  saw  that  this 
equality  and  actuality  of  circulation  had  existed 
for  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  Mexico  and  South  America^  where 
the  proportion  was  16  to  one.  Taking  his  stand 
upon  this  single  fact,  as  the  practical  test  which 
solved  the  question,  all  the  real  friends  of  the 
gold  currency  soon  rallied  to  it  Mr.  White 
gave  up  the  bill  which  he  had  first  introduced, 
and  adopted  the  Spanish  ratio.  Mr.  Clowney 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gillet  and  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng  of  New- York,  Mr.  Ewii^  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McEim  of  Maryland,  and  other  speakers,  gave  it 
a  warm  support  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  vote  for  it,  though  he  thought  the  gold 
was  over-valued ;  but  if  found  to  be  so,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  corrected  hereafter.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  lower 
rate,  were  Messrs.  Gorham  of  Massachusetts ; 
Selden  of  New- York;  Binney  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Wilde  of  Georgia.  And,  eventually  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority — 145  to  36.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Webster  supported  it :  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it: 
and  on  the  final  vote  there  were  but  seven  neg- 
atives :  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Clay ; 
Knight  of  Rhode  Island ;  Alexander  Porter  of 
Louisiana ;  Silsbee  of  Massachusetts ;  Southard 
of  New  Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bill  were  immediately 
seen.  Gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country 
through  all  the  channels  of  commerce :  old  chests 
gave  up  their  hordes :  the  mint  was  busy :  and 
in  a  few  months,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  currency 
banished  from  the  country  for  thirty  years, 
overspread  the  land,  and  gave  joy  and  confidence 
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and,  thus  prepared,  to  send  them  from  our  ports 
to  cruise  against  English  vessels  lipon  our  coast. 
Many  prizes  were  made,  which  were  brought 
into  our  ports,  submitted  to  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  French  Republic  upon 
her  consuls  in  the  United  States,  condemned, 
and  the  captured  vessels  and  cargoes  exposed  for 
sale  in  our  markets.  These  practices  were  im- 
mediately and  earnestly  complained  of  by  the 
British  government  as  violations  of  the  neutral- 
ity which  our  government  had  declared,  and 
which  we  assumed  to  maintain  in  regard  to  all 
the  belligerents,  as  favors  granted  to  one  of  the 
belligerents,  not  demandable  of  right  under  our 
treaties  witn  France,  and  as  wholly  inconsistent, 
according  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  with 
our  continuance  as  a  neutral  power.  Our  gov- 
emnient  so  far  yielded  to  these  complaints  as  to 
prohibit  the  French  from  fitting  out,  arming, 
equipping,  or  commissioning  privateers  in  our 
ports,  and  from  enlisting  our  citizens  to  bear 
arms  under  the  French  flag. 

"  This  decision  of  the  rights  of  France,  under 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  produced 
warm  remonstrances  from  her  minister  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  was  finally  ostensibly  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Republic,  although  constant  complaints 
of  evasions  and  violations  of  the  rule  continued 
to  harass  our  government,  and  to  occupy  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  respective  diplomatists. 

"The  exclusive  privilege  of  our  ports  for 
her  armed  vessels,  privateers,  and  their  prizes, 
granted  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  amity  ana 
commerce,  as  has  before  been  seen,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  England,  and  she  was  not  slow  in 
sending  a  portion  of  her  vast  navy  to  line  our 
coast  and  block  up  our  ports  and  harbors.  The 
insolence  of  power  induced  some  of  her  armed 
vessels  to  enter  our  ports,  and  to  remain,  in 
violation  of  our  treaty  with  France,  though  not 
by  the  consent  of  our  government,  or  when  we 
had  the  power  to  enforce  the  treaty  by  their 
ejection.  These  incidents,  however,  did  not  fiiil 
to  form  the  subject  of  new  charges  from  the 
French  ministers,  of  bad  faith  on  our  part,  of 
partiality  to  England  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
old  and  faithful  ally,  of  permitted  violations  of 
the  treaties,  and  of  an  inefficiency  and  want  of 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  neutrals. 
To  give  point  to  these  complaints,  some  few  in- 
stances occurred  in  which  British  vessels  brought 
their  prizes  into  our  ports,  whether  in  all  cases 
under  those  casualties  of  stress  of  weather,  or 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  which  rendered  the  act 
in  conformity  with  the  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations  or  not,  is  not  perhaps  very  certain  or 
very  material,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  complaint 
eeems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  French 
negotiators,  and  these  acts  gave  colorable  ground 
to  their  remonstrances. 

"  Contemporaneously  with  these  grounds  of 
misunderstanding  and  these  collisions  of  inters 
est  between  the  belligerents,  and  between  the 
interests  of  either  of  them  and  the  preservation 

7ur  Qeutndity,  the  French  began  to  discover 


the  disadvantages  to  them,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages to  the  British,  of  the  different  rules  which 
governed  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations 
and  the  United  States.  The  rule  between  us 
and  France  was  the  commercial  treaty  of 
which  the  articles  above  quoted  form  a  part,  and 
the  rule  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  was  that 
laid  down  by  the  law  i>f  nations.  Mr.  W.  said 
he  would  detain  the  Senate  to  point  out  but  two 
of  the  differences  between  these  rules  of  conv- 
merce  and  intercourse,  because  upon  these  two 
principally  depended  the  difficulties  which  follow- 
ed. The  first  was,  that,  by  the  treaty  between 
us  and  France, '  free  ships  shall  also  give  a  free- 
dom to  the  goods;  and  every  thing  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which  shall  be  found 
on  hoard  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
either  of  the  confederates,  although  the  whole 
lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  appertain 
to  the  enemy  of  either,  contraband  goods  being 
always  excepted;'  while  the  law  of  nations,  which 
was  the  rule  between  us  and  England,  made  the 
goods  of  an  enemv  a  lawful  prize,  though  found  in 
the  vessel  of  a  friend.  Hence  it  followed  that 
French  property  on  board  of  an  American  vessel 
was  subject  to  capture  by  British  cruisers  with- 
out indignity  to  our  flag^  or  a  violation  to  inter- 
national law,  while  British  property  on  board  of 
an  American  vessel  could  not  be  captured  by  a 
French  vessel  without  an  insult  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the 
twenty-third  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  us  and  France,  before  refer- 
red to. 

^  Mr.  W.  said  the  second  instance  of  disadvan- 
tage to  France  which  he  proposed  to  mention, 
was  the  great  difference  between  the  articles 
made  contraband  of  war  by  the  twenty-fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  be- 
fore read  to  the  Senate,  and  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions. By  the  treaty,  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
ship  timber,  ship  tackle  (guns  only  excepted), 
and  a  large  list  of  other  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, were  declared  not  to  be  contraband  of 
war,  while  the  same  articles  are  expressly  made 
contraband  by  the  law  of  nations.  Hence  an 
American  vessel,  clearing  for  a  French  port  with 
a  cargo  of  provisions  or  ship  stores,  was  lawful 
prize  to  a  British  cruiser,  as,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, carrying  articles  contraband  of  war  to  an 
enemy,  while  the  same  vessel,  clearing  for  a 
British  port,  with  the  same  cargo,  could  not  be 
captured  by  a  French  vessel,  because  the  treaty 
declared  that  the  articles  composing  the  cargo 
should  not  be  contraband  as  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  Mr.  W.  said  the  Senate 
would  see,  at  a  single  glance,  how  eminently 
these  two  advantages  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
were  calculated  to  turn  our  commerce  to  her 
ports,  where,  if  the  treaty  between  us  and 
France  was  observed,  our  vessels  could  go  in 
perifect  safety,  while,  laden  with  provisions,  our 
only  considerable  export,  and  destined  for  a 
French  port,  they  were  liable  to  capture,  as 
carrying  to  an  enemy  contraband  artides.    Up- 
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on  their  return,  too,  they  were  equally  out  of 
danger  from  French  cruisers,  as,  by  the  treaty, 
free  ships  made  free  the  goods  on  board  i  while, 
if  they  cleared  irom  a  port  in  France  with  a 
French  cargo,  they  were  lawful  prize  to  the 
British,  upon  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  are  lawful  prize, 
even  when  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend. 

"  Both  nations  were  in  constant  and  urgent 
want  of  provisions  from  the  Tnited  States ;  and 
this  double  advantage  to  England  of  having  hei* 
ports  open  and  free  to  our  vessels,  and  of  pos- 
sessing the  right  to  capture  those  bound  to 
French  ports,  exasperated  the  French  Republic 
beyond  endurance.  Her  ministers  remonstrated 
with  our  government,  controirerted  our  construc- 
tion of  British  rights,  again  renewed  the  accu- 
sations of  partiaUty,  and  finally  threw  off  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty ;  and,  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree of  their  authorities  at  home,  established  the 
rule  which  governed  the  practice  of  the  British 
cruisers.  France,  assuming  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  permitted  the  neutrality  of  her 
flag  to  be  violated  by  the  British,  without  re- 
sistance, declared  that  she  would  treat  the  flag 
of  all  neutral  vessels  as  that  flag  should  permit 
itself  to  be  treated  by  the  other  belligerents. 
This  opened  our  commerce  to  the  almost  indis- 
criminate plunder  and  depredation  of  all  the 
powers  at  war,  and  but  for  the  want  of  i\i&  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States,  which  was  too 
strongly  felt  both  in  England  and  France  not  to 
govern,  in  a  great  degree,  the  policy  of  the  two 
nations,  it  would  seem  probable,  from  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  period,  tnat  it  must  have 
been  swept  from  the  ocean.  Impelled  by  this 
want,  however,  the  British  adopted  the  rule,  at 
at  early  day,  that  the  provisions  captured,  al- 
though in  a  strict  legal  sense  forfeited,  as  being 
by  the  law  of  nations  contraband,  should  not 
be  confiscated,  btit  carried  into  English  ports, 
and  i^aid  for,  at  the  market  price  of  the  same 
provisions,  at  the  port  of  their  destination.  The 
same  want  compelled  the  French,  when  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  lay  aside  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty,  and  to  govern  themselves, 
not  by  solemn  compacts  with  friendly  powers, 
but  by  the  standards  of  wrong  adopted  bv  their 
enemies,  to  adopt  also  the  same  rule,  and  instead 
of  confiscating  the  cargo  as  contraband  of  war.  if 
provisions,  to  decree  a  compensation  graour 
ated  by  the  market  value  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. 

"  Such,  said  Mr.  W.,  is  a  succinct  view  of  the 
disturbances  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
out  of  which  grew  what  are  now  called  the 
French  claims  for  spoliations  upon  our  com- 
merce, prior  to  the  30th  of  September,  1800. 
Other  subjects  of  difference  might  have  had  a 
remote  influence ;  but,  Mr.  W.,  said,  he  believed 
it  would  be  admitted  by  all,  that  those  he  had 
named  were  the  principal,  and  might  be  as- 
earned  as  having  given  rise  to  the  commercial 
irregularities  in  which  the  claims  commenced 


This  state  of  things,  without  material  change, 
continued  until  the  year  1798,  when  our  govern- 
ment adopted  a  coarse  of  measures  intended  to 
suspend  our  intercourse  with  France,  until  she 
should  be  brought  to  respect  our  rights.  These 
measures  were  persevered  in  by  the  United 
States,  up  to  September,  1800.  and  were  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations  of 
the  30th  of  that  month.  Here,  too,  terminated 
claims  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

"As  it  was  the  object  of  the  claimants  to 
show  a  liability,  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
to  pay  their  claims,  and  the  bill  under  discussion 
assumed  that  liabihty,  and  provided,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  payment,  Mr.  W.  said  it  became 
his  auty  to  inquire  what  the  government  had 
done  to  obtain  indemnity  for  these  claimants 
from  France,  and  to  see  whether  negligence  on 
its  part  had  furnished  equitable  or  legal  ground 
for  the  institution  of  this  lai^  claim  upon  the 
national  treasury.  The  period  of  time  covered 
by  the  claims,  as  he  understood  the  subject,  was 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  in  1793,  to  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
in  September,  1800;  and  he  would  consider  the 
efforts  the  government  had  made  to  obtain  in- 
demnity : 

"1st  From  1793  to  1798. 

"2d.  From  1798  to  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
September,  1800. 

"  During  the  first  period,  Mr.  W.  said,  these 
efforts  were  confijied  to  negotiation,  and  he  felt 
safe  in  the  assertion  that,  during  no  equal  period 
in  the  history  of  our  government,  could  there 
be  found  such  untiring  and  unremitted  exertions 
to  obtain  justice  for  citizens  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  their  properties  by  the  unlawful  acts 
of  a  foreign  power.  Any  one  who  would  read 
the  mass  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
this  government  and  France,  from  1793  to  1798, 
and  who  would  mark  the  frequent  and  extraor- 
dinary missions,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  recovery  of  these  claims  was  the  only  ground 
upon  our  part  for  the  whole  negotiation,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  say  where  negligence  towards 
the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens  is  imputa- 
ble to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
during  this  period.  He  was  not  aware  that 
such  an  imputation  had  been  or  would  be  made ; 
but  sure  he  was  that  it  could  not  be  made  with 
justice,  or  sustained  by  the  fiicts  upon  the  re- 
cord. No  liability,  therefore,  equitable  or  legal, 
had  been  incurred,  up  to  the  year  1798. 

"  And  ifj  said  Mr.  W.,  negligence  is  not  im- 
putable, prior  to  1798,  and  no  liability  had  then 
been  incurred,  how  is  it  for  the  second  period, 
from  1798  to  1800  ?  The  efforts  of  the  former 
period  were  negotiation — constant,  earnest,  ex- 
traordinary negotiatioBb  What  were  they  for 
the  latter  period  ?  His  answer  was,  war ;  actual, 
open  war ;  and  he  believed  the  statute  book  of 
the  United  States  would  justify  him  in  the  posi- 
tion.   He  was  well  aware  that  this  point  would 
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be  strenuously  controverted,  because  the  friends 
of  the  bill  would  admit  that,  if  a  state  of  war 
between  the  two  countries  did  exist,  it  put  an 
end  to  claims  existing  prior  to  the  war,  and  not 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  well  as  to 
all  pretence  for  claims  to  indemnity  for  injuries 
to  our  commerce,  committed  by  our  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  found  the  evi- 
dences so  numerous,  to  establish  his  position  that 
a  state  of  actual  in'ar  did  exist,  that  he  had  been 
quite  at  a  loss  from  what  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony of  record  to  make  his  selections,  so  as  to 
establish  the  &ct  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  weary  the  Senate  by  te- 
dious references  to  laws  and  documents.  He 
had  finally  concluded  to  confine  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  statute  book,  as  the  highest  possi- 
ble evidence,  as  in  his  judgment  entirely  con- 
clusive, and  as  being  susceptible  of  an  arrange- 
ment and  condensation  which  would  convey  to 
the  Senate  the  whole  material  evidence,  m  a 
^tisfactory  manner,  and  in  less  compass  than 
ihe  proofs  to  be  drawn  from  any  other  source. 
He  had,  therefore,  made  a  very  brief  abstract  of 
a  few  statutes,  which  he  would  read  in  his 
place: 

"By  an  act  of  the  28th  May,  1798,  ConCTess 
authorized  the  capture  of  all  armed  vessels  of 
France  which  had  committed  depredations  upon 
our  commerce,  or  which  should  be  found  hover- 
mg  upon  our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ting such  depredations. 

*'By  an  act  of  the  13th  June,  1798,  only  six- 
teen asLjs  after  the  passage  of  the  former  act, 
€ongre«8  prohibited  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States  ftijm  visiting  any  of  the  ports  of  France 
or  her  dependencies,  upder  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  vessel  and  cargo ;  required  every  ves- 
sel clearing  for  a  foreign  port  to  give  bonds  (the 
owner,  oi  fiictor  and  master)  in  the  amount  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  good  sureties  in  half 
ihat  amount,  conditioned  that  the  vessel  to  which 
the  clearance  was  to  be  granted,  would  not,  vol- 
untarily, visit  any  port  of  France  or  her  depen^ 
dencies;  and  prohibited  all  vessels  of  France, 
armed  or  unarmed,  or  owned,  fitted,  hired,  or 
employed,  by  any  person  resident  within  the 
territory  of  the  French  Republic,  or  its  depen- 
dencies, or  sailing  or  coming  therefrom,  from  en- 
tering or  remaining  in  any  port  of  tne  United 
States  unless  permitted  by  the  President,  by 
special  passport,  to  be  granted  by  him  in  each 
case. 

"By  an  act  of  the  25th  June,  1798,  only 
twelve  days  after  the  passage  of  the  last-men- 
tioned act,  Congress  authorized  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  to  arm,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  search,  restraint,  or 
seizure,  by  vessels  sailing  under  French  colors, 
to  repel  force  by  force  to  capture  any  French 
vessel  attempting  a  search,  restramt,  or  seizure, 
and  to  recapture  any  American  men^ant  vessel 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  French. 

"Here,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  felt  constrained  to 

>o  a  remark  upon  the  character  of  these  seve- 


ral acts  of  Congress,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
measures  which  speedily  followed  in  future  acts 
of  the  national  legislature.  The  first,  author- 
iring  the  capture  of  French  armed  vessels,  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  put  in  martial  prepara- 
tion all  the  navy  which  the  United  States  then 
possessed,  and  to  spread  it  upon  our  coast  Tha 
second,  establishing  a  perfect  non-intercourse 
with  France,  was  sure  to  call  home  our  mer- 
chant vessels  from  that  country  and  her  depen- 
dencies, to  confine  within  our  own  ports  those 
vessels  intended  for  commerce  with  France,  and 
thus  to  withdraw  from  the  reach  of  the  French 
cruisers  a  large  portion  of  the  ships  and  proper- 
ty of  our  citizens.  The  third,  authorizing  our 
merchantmen  to  arm,  was  the  greatest  induce- 
ment the  government  could  give  to  its  citizens 
to  arm  our  whole  commercial  marine,  and  wu 
sure  to  put  in  warlike  preparation  as  great  a 
portion  of  our  merchant  vessels  as  a  desire  of 
self-defence,  patriotism,  or  cupidity,  would  arm. 
Could  measures  more  eminently  calculated  to 
prepare  the  country  for  a  state  of  war  have  been 
devised  or  adopted  ?  Was  this  the  intention  of 
those  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  was  that  intention  carried  out  mto  action  ? 
Mr.  W.  said  he  would  let  the  subsequent  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  answer ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  he  would  proceed  to  read  from 
his  abstract  of  tnose  acts : 

"  By  an  act  of  the  28th  June,  1798,  three  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  last  referred  to, 
Congress  authorized  the  forfbiture  and  condem- 
nation of  all  French  vessels  captured  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  acts  before  mentioned,  and  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  the  prize  money,  and  for 
the  confinement  and  support,  at  the  expense  ot 
the  United  States,  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  cap- 
tured vessels. 

"By  an  act  of  the  7th  July,  1798,  nine  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  last-recited  act,  Congress 
declared  Hhat  the  United  States  are  of  right 
freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  and  of  the  consular  convention 
heretofore  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  France ;  and  that  the  same  shall  not  hence- 
forth be  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on  thd 
government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

"By  an  act  of  the  9th  July,  1798,  two  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  declaring  void  the 
treaties,  Qongress  authorized  the  capture,  by 
the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  armed  French  vessels,  whether  within  tlie 
jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States  or  upon 
the  high  seas,  their  condenmation  as  prizes,  their 
sale,  and  the  distribution  of  the  prize  money; 
empowered  the  President  to  grant  commissions 
to  private  armed  vessels  to  make  the  same  cap- 
tures, and  with  the  same  rights  and  powers,  as 
public  armed  vessels ;  and  provided  for  the  eaf* 
keeping  and  support  of  the  prisoners  taken,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

"  By  an  act  of  the  9th  February,  1799,  Con- 
gress continued  the  non-intercourse  between  the 
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Uiiited  States  and  France  for  one  year,  from  the 
3d  of  March,  1799. 

"  By  an  act  of  the  28th  February,  1799,  Con- 
fess provided  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
France,  or  authorized  the  President,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  send  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
without  an  exchange,  such  prisioners  as  might 
remain  in  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

"  By  an  act  of  the  3d  March,  1799,  Congress 
directed  the  President,  in  case  any  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  taken  on  board  yessels  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France, 
by  French  vessels,  should  be  put  to  death,  cor- 
porally punished,  or  unreasonably  imprisoned, 
to  retaliate  jiromptly  and  fully  upon  any  French 
prisoners  in  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

"  By  an  act  of  the  27th  February,  1800,  Con- 
gress again  continued  the  non-intercourse  be- 
tween us  and  France,  for  one  year,  from  the  3d 
of  March,  1800. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  now  closed  the  refer- 
ences he  proposed  to  make  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, to  prove  that  war — actual  war— existed 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  from 
July,  1798j  until  that  war  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  the  SOth  of  September,  1800.  He 
had,  he  hoped,  before  shown  that  the  measures 
of  Congress,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  25th  of  June,  1798,  and  including 
that  act,  were  appropriate  measures  preparatory 
to  a  state  of  war ;  and  he  had  now  shown  a  to- 
tal suspension  of  the  peaceable  relations  between 
the  two  governments,  by  the  declaration  of  Con- 
(^ress  that  the  treaties  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered binding  and  obligatory  upon  our  govern- 
ment or  its  citizens.  What,  then,  but  war  could 
be  inferred  from  an  indiscriminate  direction  to 
our  public  armed  vessels,  put  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration, by  preparatory  acts,  to  capture  all 
armed  French  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
from  granting  commissions  to  our  whole  com- 
mercial marine,  also  armed  by  the  operation  of 
previous  acts  of  Congress,  authorizing  them  to 
make  the  same  captures,  with  regulations  appli- 
cable to  both,  for  the  condemnation  of  the  prizes, 
the  distribution  of  the  prize  money,  and  the  de- 
tention^ support,  and  exchdiige  of  the  prisoners 
taken  m  the  captured  vessels  ?  Will  any  man, 
said  Mr.  W.,  call  this  a  state  of  peace  1 

"  [Here  Mr.  Webster,  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  which  reported  the  bill,  answered, 
'  Certainly.'] 

'"-Mr.  W.  proceeded.  He  said  he  was  not 
deeply  read  in  the  treatises  upon  national  law,  and 
he  should  never  dispute  with  that  learned  gen- 
tleman upon  the  technical  definitions  of  peace 
and  war,  as  given  in  the  books ;  but  his  appeal 
was  to  the  plain  sense  of  every  senator  and 
every  citizen  of  the  country.  Would  either  call 
that  state  of  things  which  he  had  described, 
and  which  he  had  shown  to  exist  from  the 
highest  of  all  evidence,  the  laws  of  Congress 
alone,  peace  7  It  was  a  state  of  open  and  un- 
disguised hostility,  of  force  opposed  to  force,  of 
war  upon  the  ocean,  as  far  as  our  government 


were  in  command  of  the  means  to  carry  on  a 
maritime  war.  If  it  was  peace,  fie  should  like 
to  be  informed,  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  what 
would  be  war.  This  was  violence  and  blood- 
shed, the  power  of  the  one  nation  against  the 
power  of  the  other,  reciprocally  exhibited  by 
physical  force. 

"  Couple  with  this  the  withdrawal  by  Franc* 
of  her  minister  from  this  government,  and  her 
refusal  to  receive  the  American  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Pinckney,  and  Gerry, 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments,  during  the  period 
referred  to ;  and  Mr.  W.  said,  if  the  &cts  and 
the  national  records  did  not  show  a  state  of  war, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  state  of  things 
between  nations  should  be  called  war. 

*^I^  however,  the  Senate  should  think  him 
wrong  in  this  conclusion,  and  that  the  claims 
were  not  utterly  barred  by  war,  he  trusted  the 
fiicts  disclosed  in  this  part  of  his  argument  would 
be  considered  sufficient  at  least  to  protect  the 
faith  of  the  government  in  the  discharge  of  its 
whole  duty  to  its  citizens  ;  and  that  after  it  had 
carried  on  these  two  years  of  war,  or,  if  not  wiur, 
of  actual  force  and  actual  fighting,  in  which  the 
blood  of  its  citizens  had  been  shed,  and  their  lives 
sai^ificed  to  an  unknown  extent,  for  the  single  and 
sole  purpose  of  enforcing  these  claims  of  indi- 
vidualsj  the  imputation  of  negligence,  and  hence 
of  liability  to  pay  the  claims,  would  not  be  urged 
as  growing  out  of  this  portion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  now  came  to  consider  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  September,  1800,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  appeared  plainly  to  his  mind  to  have 
induced  the  American  n^otiators  to  place  that 
negotiation  upon  the  basis,  not  of  an  existing 
war,  but  of  a  continued  peace.  That  such  was 
assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  negotiation,  he 
believed  to  be  true,  and  this  £skct,  and  this  fact 
only,  so  far  as  he  had  heard  the  arguments  of 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  was  depended  upon  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  no  war.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  show  that  war  in  fact  had  existed, 
and  been  carried  on  for  two  years ;  and  if  he 
could  now  show  that  the  inducement^  on  the 
part  of  the  American  ministers,  to  place  the  ne- 
gotiation which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
hostilities  upon  a  peace  basis,  arose  from  lO 
considerations  of  a  national  or  political  charao- 
ter,  and  from  no  ideas  of  consistency  with  the 
existing  state  of  facts,  but  solely  from  a  desiro 
still  to  save,  as  &r  as  might  be  in  their  power, 
the  interests  of  these  claimants^  he  should  sub- 
mit with  great  confidence  that  it  did  not  lay  in 
the  moutt^  of  the  same  claimants  to  turn  round 
and  claim  this  implied  admission  of  an  absence 
of  war,  thus  made  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment out  of  kindness  to  them,  and  an  excess  of 
regard  for  their  interests,  as  the  basis  of  a  li- 
ability to  pay  the  damages  which  they  had 
sustamed  and  which  this  diplomatic  untruth, 
like  all  tne  previous  steps  of  the  government^ 
Med  to  recover  for  them.     Wha^  ihen^  Mr. 
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President,  said  Mr.  TV.,  was  the  subject  on  our 
part,  of  the  cftnstant  and  laborious  negotiations 
carried  on  between  the  two  governments  from 
1793  to  1798  ?  The  claims.  What,  on  our  part, 
was  the  object  of  the  disturbances  from  1798  to 
1800 — of  the  non-intercourse — of  the  sending 
into  service  our  navy,  and  arming  our  merchant 
vessels — of  our  raising  troops  and  providing 
armies  on  the  land-— jf  the  expenditure  of  the 
millions  taken  from  the  treasury  and  added  to 
our  public  debt,  to  equip  and  sustain  these  fleets 
and  armies  ?  The  claims.  Why  were  our  ci- 
tizens sent  to  capture  the  French,  to  spill  their 
blood,  and  lay  down  their  lives  upon  the  high 
seas  ?  To  recover  the  claims.  These  were  the 
whole  matter.  We  had  no  other  demand  upon 
France,  and,  upon  our  part,  no  other  cause  of 
difference  with  her. 

"  What  public,  or  national,  or  political  object 
had  we  in  the  negotiation  of  1800,  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  September  of  that  year  ? 
None,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  hostili- 
ties, and  to  restore  relations  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. These  could  have  been  as  well  secured  by 
negotiating  upon  a  war  as  a  peace  basis.  Indeed, 
as  there  were  in  our  former  treaties  stipulations 
which  we  did  not  want  to  revive^  a  negotiation 
upon  the  basis  of  existing  war  was  preferable, 
60  far  as  the  interests  of  the  government  were 
concerned,  because  that  would  put  all  questions, 
growing  out  of  former  treaties  between  the  par- 
ties, for  ever  at  rest  Still  our  negotiators  con- 
sented to  put  the  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of 
continued  peace,  and  why  ?  Because  the  adop- 
tion of  a  basis  of  existing  war  would  have  barred 
effectually  and  for  ever  all  classes  of  the  claims. 
This,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  the  only  possible  as- 
signable reason  for  the  course  pursued  by  the 
American  negotiators ;  it  was  the  only  reason 
growing  out  of  the  existing  facts,  or  out  of  the 
interests,  public  or  private,  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations.  He  therefore 
felt  himself  fully  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  American  ministers  preferred  and  adopted  a 
peace  basis  for  the  negotiation  which  resulted  in 
the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  solely 
from  a  wish,  as  far  as  they  might  be  able,  to  save 
the  interests  of  our  citizens  holding  claims  against 
France. 

"  Did  they,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  W.,  suc- 
ceed by  this  artifice  in  benefiting  the  citizens 
who  had  sustained  injuries  ?  He  would  let  the 
treaty  speak  for  itself.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  4th  and  5th  articles : 

"  *  Art.  4.  Property  captured,  and  not  yet  de- 
finitively condemned,  or  which  may  be  captured 
before  the  exchange  of  ratifications  (contraband 
goods  destined  to  an  enemy's  port  excepted), 
shall  bo  mutually  restored  on  the  following 
proof  of  ownership.' 

"  [Here  follows  the  form  of  proof,  when  the 
article  proceeds :] 

"  *  This  article  shall  take  effect  from  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention.  And 
%  from  the  date  of  the  said  signature,  any  pro- 


perty shall  be  condemned  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  said  convention,  before  the  knowledge  of 
this  stipulation  shall  be  obtained,  the  property 
so  condemned  shall,  without  delay,  be  reetored 
or  paid  for.' 

'*  *  Art.  5.  The  debts  contracted  for  by  one  of 
the  two  nations  with  individuals  of  the  other,  or 
by  individuals  of  the  one  with  individuaLs  of  the 
other,  shall  be  paid,  or  the  payment  maybe 
prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  bad 
been  no  misunderatanding  between  the  two 
States.  But  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to 
indemnities  claimed  on  account  of  captures  or 
confiscations.' 

"  Here,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  evidence  from  the 
treaty  itself,  that,  by  assuming  a  peace  basis  for 
the  negotiation,  the  property  of  our  merchants 
captured  and  not  condemned  was  saved  to  them, 
and  that  certain  classes  of  claimants  against  the 
French  government  were  provided  for,  and  their 
rights  expressly  reserved.  So  much,  therefore, 
was  gained  by  our  negotiators  by  a  departure 
from  the  fiicts,  and  negotiating  to  put  an  end  to 
existing  hostilities  upon  the  basis  of  a  continued 
peace.  Was  it,  then,  generous  or  just  to  permit 
these  merchants,  because  our  ministers  did  not 
succeed  in  saving  all  they  claimed,  to  set  up  this 
implied  admission  of  continued  peace  as  the 
foundation  of  a  liability  against  their  own  go- 
vernment to  pay  what  was  not  recovered  from 
France  ?  He  could  not  so  consider  it,  and  he 
felt  sure  the  country  never  would  consent  to  so 
responsible  an  implication  from  an  act  of  exoe&- 
sive  kindness.  Mr.  W.  said  he  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  admitting  that  all  was  not,  by  the 
effect  of  this  treaty,  recovered  from  France, 
which  she  ever  recognized  to  be  due.  or  ever  in- 
tended to  pay.  On  the  contrary,  bis  best  im- 
pression was,  from  what  he  had  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  claims,  that  the  treaty  of  Louisiana 
provided  for  the  payment  of  all  the  claims  which 
France  ever  admitted,  ever  intended  to  pay,  or 
which  there  was  the  most  remote  hope  of  re- 
covering in  any  way  whatever.  He  should,  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  his  remarks,  have  occasion 
to  examine  that  treaty,  the  claims  which  were 
paid  under  it,  and  to  compare  the  claims  paid 
with  those  urged  before  the  treaty  of  September. 
1800. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  now  came  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  liability  of  the  United  States  to  these 
claimants,  m  case  it  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Senate  that  a  war  between  France  and  the  United 
States  had  not  existed  to  bar  all  ground  of  claim 
either  against  France  or  the  United  States.  He 
understood  the  claimants  to  put  this  liability 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  released  their  claims  against 
France  by  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  September, 
1800,  and  that  the  release  was  made  for  a  ft>ll 
and  valuable  consideration  passing  to  the  United 
States,  which  in  law  and  equity  made  it  their 
duty  to  pay  the  claims.  The  consideration  pas- 
»ng  to  the  United  States  is  alleged  to  be  their 
xeleaae  fh>m  the  onerous  obligatiooB  knposed 
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npon  them  by  the  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
and  alliance  of  1778,  and  the  consular  oonrention 
of  1778,  and  especially  and  principally  by  the 
seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  in  relation  to  armed  vessels,  pri- 
vateers, and  prizes,  and  by  the  eleventh  article 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  containing  the  mutual 
g;uarantees. 

^^The  release,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  clahned  to 
have  been  made  in  the  strikiiu;  out,  by  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  of  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  30th  September,  1800,  as  that 
article  was  originally  inserted  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  respective  negotiators  of  the  two  powers, 
as  it  stood  at  the  tune  the  treaty  wsa  signed. 
To  cause  this  point  to  be  clearly  understood,  it 
woidd  be  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  Senate 
with  a  history  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
The  second  article,  as  inserted  by  the  negotia- 
tors, and  as  standing  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  was  in  the  following  words : 

*^ '  Art,  2.  The  ministers  plempotentiary  of 
the  two  powers  not  being  able  to  agree,  at  pre- 
sent, respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  6th 
February,  177?,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of 
14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indem- 
nities mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will 
n^otiate  further  upon  these  subjects  at  a 
convenient  time;  and,  until  they  majr  have 
agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and 
convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  shall  oe  regulated 
as  follows : ' 

^  The  residue  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  W.  said,  was 
a  substantial  copy  of  the  former  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  and  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  with  such  modifications  as  were  desir- 
able te  both,  and  as  experience  under  the  former 
treaties  had  shown  to  he  for  the  mutual  interests 
of  both. 

"This  second  article  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  as  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
as  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
President  was  bound  to  do,  to  the  end  that  the 
treaty  might  be  properly  ratified  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  French  government  bavins 
previously  adopted  and  ratified  it  as  it  was  signed 
by  the  respective  negotiators,  the  second  aitide 
being  then  in  the  form  given  above.  The  Senate 
refu^  to  advise  and  consent  to  this  article,  and 
ezpunged  it  from  the  tseaty,  inserting  in  its 
place  tne  following : 

^"It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention 
shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  eight  years 
from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions.' 

^  In  this  shapa  and  with  this  modification. 
the  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  returned  to  the  French 
government  for  itsdissent  or  concurrence.  Bour 
aparte,  then  First  Consul,  concurred  in  the 
modification  made  by  the  Senate,  in  the  follow- 
ing lai^uage,  and  upon  the  condition  therein 
ezpcessed: 
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<<  <  The  government  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing added  to  its  ratification  that  the  convention 
should  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  having  omitted  the  second  article,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  French  Republic  consents  to 
aocept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention, 
with  the  addition,  purporting  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article : 
Provided^  That,  by  this  retrenchment,  the  two 
States  renoimce  the  respective  pretensions  which 
are  the  object  of  the  said  article.' 

^'This  ratification  by  the  French  Republic, 
thus  qualified,  was  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  treaty,  with  the  respective  conditional 
ratifications,  w^as  again  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate.  That 
body  'resolved  that  thev  considered  the  sud 
convention  as  fully  ratified,  and  returned  the 
same  to  the  President  for  the  usual  promul^ 
tion ; '  whereupon  he  completed  the  ratification 
in  the  usual  forms  and  by  the  usual  publication. 

"  This,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  the  documentary 
history  of  this  treaty  and  of  its  ratification,  and 
here  was  the  release  of  their  claims  relied  upon 
by  the  claimants  under  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
They  contend  that  this  second  article  of  the 
treaty,  as  originally  inserted  by  the  negotiators, 
reserved  their  claims  for  future  negotiation,  ana 
also  reserved  the  subjects  of  disagreement  under 
the  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  alli- 
ance, of  1778,  and  the  consular  convention  of 
1788 ;  that  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  and  the  eleventh  article 
of  the  ^eaty  of  alliance,  were  particularly  oner- 
ous upon  the  United  States ;  that,  to  discharge 
the  government  from  the  onerous  obligations 
imposed  upon  it  in  these  two  articles  of  the  respec- 
tive treaties,  the  Senate  was  induced  to  expunge 
the  second  article  of  the  treatv  of  the  30th  Sep- 
tember above  referred  to,  and,  by  conse(}uence, 
to  expunge  the  reservation  of  their  claims  as 
subjects  of  futiu'e  negotiation  between  the  two 
nations  ^  that,  in  thus  obtaining  a  discharge  from 
the  onerous  obligations  of  these  treaties,  and 
especially  of  the  two  articles  above  designated, 
the  United  States  was  benefited  to  an  amount 
beyond  the  whole  value  of  the  claims  discharged, 
and  that  this  benefit  was  the  inducement  to  the 
expunging  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
with  a  fufi  knowledge  that  the  act  did  discharge 
the  claims,  and  create  a  legal  and  equitable  ob- 
ligation cm  the  part  of  the  government  to  pay 
them. 

"  These,  Mr»  W.  said  he  understood  to  be  the 
assumptions  of  the  claimants,  and  this  their 
course  of  reasoning  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  were  liable  to  them  for 
the  amount  of  their  claims.  He  must  here  raise 
a  preliminary  question,  which  he  had  satisfied 
himself  would  show  uiese  assumptions  of  the 
claimants  to  be  wholly  without  foundation,  so 
far  as  the  idea  of  benefit  to  the  United  States 
was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  expunging  this 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800.    What,  he 
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mu8t  be  permitted  to  ask,  would  have  been  the 
liabaity  of  the  United  States  under  the  '  onerous 
obligations '  referred  to,  in  case  the  Senate  had 
ratified  the  treaty,  retaining  this  second  article  ? 
The  binding  force  of  the  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce,  and  of  alliance,  and  of  the  consular 
convention,  was  released,  and  the  treaties  and 
conyention  were  themselves  suspended  by  the 
very  article  in  question ;  and  the  subjects  of 
disagreement  growing  out  of  them  were  merely 
made  matters  of  future  negotiation  'at  a  con- 
venient time.'  What  was  the  value  or  the 
burden  of  such  an  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  ?  for  this  was  the  only  obligation  from 
which  our  government  was  rejeased  by  striking 
out  the  article.  The  value,  Mr.  W.  said,  was 
the  value  of  the  privilege,  being  at  perfect  liberty, 
in  the  premises,  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting 
from  a  bad  bai^n,  in  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  ourselves  and  a  foreign  power.  This 
was  the  consideration  passing  to  the  United 
States,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  view  the 
subject,  this  was  all  the  consideration  the  go- 
vernment had  received,  if  it  be  granted  (which 
he  must  by  no  means  be  understood  to  admit), 
that  the  striking  out  of  the  artide  was  a  release 
of  the  claims,  and  that  such  release  was  intended 
as  a  consideration  for  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
the  government  from  the  act. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  felt  bound  to  dwell,  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  this  point.  What  was  the  value  of 
an  obligation  to  negotiate  '  at  a  convenient  time  ? ' 
Was  it  any  thing  to  be  valued  ?  The  *  conven- 
ient time '  might  never  arrive,  or  if  it  did  arrive, 
and  negotiations  were  opened,  were  not  the 
government  as  much  at  liberty  as  in  any  other 
case  of  n^otiation,  to' refuse  propositions  which 
were  deemed  disadvantageous  to  itself?  The 
treaties  were  suspended,  and  could  not  be  re- 
vived without  the  consent  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  *  onerous  obligations ' 
comprised  in  certain  articles  of  these  treaties 
were  also  suspended  until  the  same  consent 
should  revive  them.  Could  he,  then,  be  mistaken 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  treaty  of  1800  had 
been  ratified  with  the  second  article  forming  a 
part  of  it,  as  originally  agreed  by  the  n^tiators, 
the  United  Stateis  would  have  been  as  effectually 
released  from  the  onerous  obliffations  of  the 
former  treaties,  until  those  obligations  should 
again  be  put  in  force  by  their  consent,  as  they 
were  released  when  that  article  was  stricken 
out)  and  the  trea^  ratified  without  it?  In 
short,  could  he  be  mistaken  in  the  position  that 
all  thck  inducement,  of  a  national  character,  to 
expunge  that  article  from  the  treaty,  was  to  get 
rid  of  an  obligation  to  n^otiate  'at  a  conve- 
nient time?'  And  could  it  be  possible  that 
such  an  inducement  would  have  led  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  understanding  this  conse- 
quence, to  impose  upon  the  government  a 
liability  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  ?  He  could 
not  adopt  so  absurd  a  supposition ;  and  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  say  that  this  view  of  the 
action  of  the  government  in  the  ratification  of 


the  treaty  of  1800,  in  his  mind,  put  an  end  to 
the  pretence  that  the  striking  out  of  this  article 
relieved  the  United  States  from  obligations  so 
onerous  as  to  form  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  payments  provided  for  in  this  bill  He 
could  not  view  the  obligation  released— a  mere 
obligation  to  negotiate-— as  onerous  at  all,  or  as 
forming  any  consideration  whatever  for  a  pecuni- 
ary liability,  much  less  for  a  liability  for  imllious. 

^  Mr.  W\  said  he  now  proposed  to  consider 
whether  the  efiect  of  expunging  the  second  ai^ 
tide  of  the  treaty  of  1800  was  to  release  any 
claim  of  value — any  claim  which  France  bad 
ever  acknowledged,  or  ever  intended  to  pay. 
He  had  before  shown,  by  extracts  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1800, 
that  certain  classes  of  claims  were  saved  by  that 
treaty,  as  it  was  ratified.  The  claims  so  r^ 
served  and  provided  for  were  paid  in  pursuance 
of  provisions  contained  in  the  treaty  betweeo 
France  and  the  United  States,  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1803 ;  and  to  determme  what  claims  were 
thus  paid,  a  reference  to  some  of  the  artides  of 
that  treaty  was  necessanr.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  made  by  the  United  States  for 
the  sum  of  80.000,000  of  francs,  60  000,000  of 
whidi  were  to  oe  paid  into  the  Fren<m  treasury, 
and  the  remaining  20,000,000  were  to  be  appliea 
to  the  payment  of  these  claims.  Three  separate 
treaties  were  made  between  the  parties,  bearing 
all  the  same  date,  the  first  providing  for  the 
cession  of  the  territory,  the  second  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  00,000,000  of  francs  to  the  Frewh 
treasury,  and  the  third  for  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  the  claims. 

*'  Mr.  W.  said  the  references  proposed  were  to 
the  last-named  treaty,  and  were  the  following : 

"  ^ArL  1.  The  debts  due  by  France  to  dtizens 
of  the  United  States,  contracted  before  the  8th 
of  Yendemiaire,  nintn  year  of  the  French  Re- 
public (30th  September,  1800),  shall  be  pud 
aocordinjg  to  the  following  regulations,  with  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent,  to  commence  from  the 
period  when  the  accounts  and  vouchers  were 
presented  to  the  French  government.' 

"  ^Art.  2.  The  debts  provided  for  by  the  pn>- 
ceding  article  are  those  whose  result  is  comprised 
in  the  conjectural  note  annexed  to  the  present 
convention,  and  which,  with  the  interest,  cannot 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  francs. 
The  claims  comprised  in  the  said  note,  which 
fall  within  the  exceptions  of  the  following  arti- 
cles, shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  this 
provision.' 

"  *  Art,  4.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  pre- 
ceding artides  shall  comprehend  no  debts  but 
such  as  are  due  to  dtizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  and  are  yet  creditors  of  France, 
for  supplies,  for  embargoes,  and  prizes  made  at 
sea,  in  which  t^e  appeal  has  been  properly  lodged 
within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  said  o(mven- 
tion  of  the  8th  Yendemiaire,  ninth  year  (30th 
September.  1800).' 

''  <  Art.  5.  The  preceding  artides  shall  »ply 
only,  1st,  to  captures  of  which  the  council  <n 
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prizes  shall  have  ordered  restitutioii,  it  being 
well  understood  that  the  clumant  cannot  have 
recourse  to  the  United  States  otherwise  than 
he  might  have  had  to  the  government  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  only  in  case  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  captors ;  2dL  the  debts  mentioned 
in  the  said  fifth  article  or  the  conyention,  con- 
tracted before  the  8th  VendemaircL  and  9  (30th 
September,  1800),  the  payment  of  which  has 
been  heretofore  claimed  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  for  which  the  creditors 
have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States ;  the  said  fifth  article  does  not  compre- 
hend prizes  whose  condemnation  has  been  or 
shall  be  confirmed ;  it  is  the  express  intention 
of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  present  convention  to  reclama- 
tions of  American  citizens,  who  shall  have  es- 
tablished houses  of  commerce  in  Franc^  Eng- 
land, or  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
in  partnership  with  foreigners,  and  who  by  that 
reason  and  the  nature  oftheir  commerce,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  domiciliated  in  the  places 
where  such  houses  exist  All  agreements  and 
bargains  concerning  merchandise,  which  shall 
not  be  the  propert)r  of  American  citizens,  are 
equally  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  said 
convention,  saving,  however,  to  such  persons 
their  claims  in  like  manner  as  if  this  treaty  ha<^ 
not  been  made. 

"  From  these  provisions  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  W. 
said,  it  would  appear  that  the  claims  to  be  paid 
were  of  three  descriptions,  to  wit : 

"  1.  Glums  for  supplies. 

^  2.  Claims  for  embaxgoes. 

"  3.  Claims  for  captures  made  at  sea.  of  a  de- 
scription defined  in  the  last  clause  of  the  4th 
and  the  first  clause  of  the  5th  article. 

^  How  far  these  claims  embraced  all  which 
France  ever  acknowledged,  or  ever  intended  to 
pay,  Mr.  W.  said  he  was  unable  to  say,  as  the 
time  allowed  him  to  examine  the  case  had  not 
permitted  him  to  look  sufficiently  into  the  docu- 
ments to  make  up  his  mind  with  precision  upon 
this  point.  He  nad  found,  in  a  report  made  to 
the  Senate  on  the  14th  of  Januair,  1831,  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill,  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Livingston, 
then  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
following  classification  of  the  French  dajms,  as 
insisted  on  at  a  period  before  the  making  of  the 
treaty  of  1800,  to  wit: 

"  *  1.  From  the  capture  and  detention  of  about 
fifty  vessels. 

" '  2.  The  detention,  for  a  year  of  eighty  other 
vessels,  under  the  Bordeaux  embargo. 

" '  3.  The  non-payment  of  supplies  to  the  West 
India  islands,  and  to  continental  France. 

*^ '  4.  For  aepredations  committed  on  oifr  com- 
merce in  the  West  Indies.' 

^Mr.  W.  said  the  comparison  of  the  two 
chissiflcations  of  claims  would  show,  at  a  single 
view,  that  Nos.  2  and  3  in  Mr.  Livingston's  list 
were  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  firom 
which  he  had  rad.  Whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  portions  of  Nos.  1  and  4  in  Mr.  Living- 


ston's list  were  embraced  in  No  3  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  as  he  had  numbered  them, 
he  was  unable  to  say;  but  this  much  he  coula 
say,  that  he  had  found  nothing  to  satisfy  his 
mind  that  parts  of  both  those  classes  of  clauns 
were  not  so  included,  and  therefore  provided  for 
and  paid  under  the  treaty ;  nor  had  he  been  able 
to  find  any  thing  to  show  tfatiat  this  treaty  of 
1803  did  not  provide  for  and  pay  all  the  claims 
which  Franco  ever  acknowled^  or  ever  in- 
tended to  pay.  He  was,  therefore,  imprepared 
to  admit,  and  <Ud  not  admit  that  any  thing  of 
value  to  any  class  of  Individual  claimants  was 
released  by  expunging  the  second  original  ar- 
ticle from  the  treaty  of  the  30th  September, 
1800.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  adjustment  of 
claims  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1803  had 
gone  to  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  French 
gDvemment  had,  at  any  period  of  the  negotia- 
tions, intended  to  go. 

"Mr.  W.  said  this  impression  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  claims 
imder  the  Bordeaux  embai^  were  expressly 
provided  for  in  this  treaty,  whfle  he  could  see 
nothing  in  the  treaty  of  1800  which  seemed  to 
him  to  authorize  the  supposition  that  this  class 
of  chums  was  more  clearly  embraced  within  the 
reservations  in  that  treaty  than  any  class  which 
had  been  admitted  by  the  French  government 

"Another  fact  Mr.  W.  said,  was  material  to 
this  subject,  ana  should  be  borne  carefully  in 
mind  by  every  senator.  It  was,  that  not  a  cent 
vras  paid  by  France,  even  upon  the  claims  re 
served  and  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  un 
til  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
for  a  sum  greater  by  thirty  millions  of  francs 
than  that  for  which  the  French  minister  was 
instructed  to  sell  it  Yes,  Mr.  President,  said 
Mr.  W.,  the  only  payment  yet  made  upon  any 
portion  of  these  claims  has  been  virtually  made 
by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  been  made  out 
of  the  consideration  money  paid  for  Louisiana, 
after  paying  into  the  French  treasury  ten  mil- 
lions of  francs  beyond  the  price  France  herself 
placed  upon  the  territory.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  French  negotiator  was  instructed  to 
make  the  sale  for  fifty  millions,  if  he  could  get 
no  more ;  and  when  he  found  that,  by  yielding 
twenty  millions  to  pay  the  claims,  he  could  get 
eighty  millions  for  the  territory,  and  thus  put 
ten  millions  more  into  the  treasury  of  his  na- 
tion than  she  had  instructed  him  to  ask  for  the 
whole,  he  yielded  to  the  ckims  and  closed  the 
treaty.  It  was  safe  to  say  that,  but  for  this  specu- 
lation in  the  sale  of  liouisiana,  not  one  dollar 
would  have  been  paid  upon  the  claims  to  this 
day.  All  our  subsequent  n^tiations  with 
France  of  a  similar  character,  and  our  present 
relations  with  that  country,  growing  out  of  pri- 
vate daims,  justify  this  position.  What  then, 
would  have  been  the  vidue  of  claims,  if  such 
fairly  existed,  which  were  not  acknowledged 
and  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  but  were 
left  for  ftitore  negotiation    'at  a  oonveaient 
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time  ? '  Would  thejr  have  been  worth  the  five 
millions  of  dollars  you  propose  to  appropriate 
by  this  bill?  Would  they  have  be^  worth 
further  negotiation  ?  He  thought  they  would 
not. 

^  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  avail  himself  of  this 
occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  Louisi- 
ana and  of  its  connection  with  these  claims,  to 
explain  a  mistake  into  which  he  had  &llen,  and 
which  he  found  from  conversation  with  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  for  some  years  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  had  been  common  to  them 
and  to  himself.  The  mistake  to  which  he  al- 
luded was,  the  supposition  that  the  claimants 
under  this  bill  put  tiieir  case  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  their  claims  had  constituted  part  of 
the  consideration  for  which  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  Stotes ;  and  that  the  con- 
sideration they  contended  the  government  had 
received,  and  upon  which  its  liability  rested, 
was  the  cession  of  that  territory  for  a  less  sum, 
in  money,  than  was  considered  to  be  its  value, 
on  account  of  the  release  of  the  French  govern- 
ment from  those  private  claims.  He  had  rested 
under  this  misapprehension  until  the  opening 
of  the  present  del>ate,  and  until  he  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  case.  He  then  found  that 
it  was  an  entire  misapprehension;  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  paid,  in  money,  for  Louisiana, 
thirty  millions  of  francs  beyond  the  price  whidi 
France  had  set  upon  it ;  that  the  claimants  un- 
der this  bill  did  not  rest  their  claims  at  all  up- 
on this  basis^  and  that  the  friends  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  did  not  pretend  to  derive  the  liabili^ 
of  the  government  from  this  source.  Mr.  W. 
said  he  was  induced  to  make  this  explanation 
in  justice  to  himself,  and  because  there  might 
be  some  person  within  the  hearing  of  Ins  voice 
who  might  still  be  under  the  same  misappre- 
hension. 

^'He  had  now,  Mr.  W.  said,  attempted  to 
establish  the  following  propositions,  viz. : 

^  1.  That  a  state  of  actual  war,  by  which  he 
meant  a  state  of  actual  hostilities  and  of  force, 
and  an  interruption  of  all  diplomatic  or  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage or  the  acts  of  the  7th  and  9th  of  July, 
17v8,  before  referred  to,  until  the  sending  of  the 
negotiators,  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  in 
1800,  to  make  a  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the 
hostuities  existing,  upon  the  best  terms  that 
could  be  obtuned;  and  that  the  treaty  of  the 
30th  of  September,  1800,  concluded  by  these 
negotiators,  was,  in  fact,  and  so  far  as  private 
clauns  were  concerned,  to  be  considered  as  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  to  conclude  all  such  claims, 
not  reserved  by  it,  as  finally  ratified  by  the  two 
powers. 

**  2.  That  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778,  as  well  as 
the  consular  convention  of  1788,  were  suspended 
by  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and 
firom  that  time  became  mere  matters  for  n^otia- 
•ion  between  the  parties  at  a  convenient  time ; 


that,  therefore,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  theee 
treaties,  and  of  any  '  onerous  obli^tioiis'  con- 
tained in  them,  was  only  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  an  obligation  to  negotiate  'at  a  convenient 
time ; '  and  that  such  a  consideration  could  uot 
have  induced  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
expunge  that  article  frx>m  the  treaty,  if  thereby 
that  body  had  supposed  it  was  imposix^  upon 
the  country  a  liability  to  pay  to  its  dtizens  the 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  much 
lareer  than  France  had  asked,  in  money,  for  a 
full  discharge  from  the  ^onerous  obli^ons' 
relied  upon. 

""S.  That  the  treaty  of  1800  reserved  and 
provided  for  certain  portions  of  the  claims ;  that 
payment,  according  to  such  reservatioiis,  was 
made  under  the  treaty  of  1803;  and  that  it  \b 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  payment  thos 
made  did  not  cover  all  the  claims  ever  admitted, 
or  ever  intended  to  be  pud  by  France;  for 
which  reason  the  expunging  of  the  second  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1800,  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  probability,  released  no- 
thing which  ever  had,  or  whidi  was  ever  likely 
to  have  value. 

"  Mr.  W.  said,  if  he  had  been  successful  in 
establishing  either  of  these  positions,  there  was 
an  end  of  the  chums,  and,  by  consequence,  a 
.defisat  of  the  bill. 

"  The  advocates  of  the  bill  conceded  that  two 
positions  must  be  established,  on  their  part,  to 
sustain  it,  to  wit : 

"  1.  That  the  claims  were  valid  claims  against 
France,  and  had  never  been  paid.    And 

"  2.  That  they  were  released  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  full  and  valua- 
ble consideration  passing  to  its  benefit  by  means 
of  the  release. 

"  If^  then,  a  state  of  war  had  existed,  it  would 
not  be  contended  that  any  claims  of  this  cha- 
racter, not  reserved  or  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  were  valid  cbiims  after  the  ra- 
tification of  such  a  treaty.  His  first  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  if  sustained,  would  d^eat  the 
bill,  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  claims,  if 
not  reserved  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  were  not 
valid  claims. 

"  The  second  proposition,  if  sustained,  would 
establish  tiie  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the  valu- 
able consideration  passing  to  the  United  States 
was  alleged  to  grow  out  of  the  *  onerous  obli- 
gations '  in  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  consular  conven- 
tion; and  inasmuch  as  these  treaties,  and  all 
obligations,  past,  present,  or  future,  'onerous* 
or  otherwise,  growing  out  of  them,  were  sus- 
pended and  made  inoperative  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  September, 
1800,  tmtil  further  negotiation,  by  the  oommoa 
consent  of  both  powers,  should  revive  them,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  ex- 
pected, when  they  expunged  this  article  from 
•the  treaty,  that,  by  thus  discharging  the  govern- 
ment from  an  obligation  to  negotiate  *at  a  con- 
venient time,'  they  were  incurring  against  it  a 
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liability  of  millions ;  in  other  word^  the  dis- 
charge of  the  government  from  an  obligation  to 
negotiate  upon  any  subject  'at  a  convenient 
time,'  could  not  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  good  and  valu- 
able consideration  for  the  payment  of  private 
claims  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  aoUars. 

^  The  third  proposition,  if  sustained,  would 
prove  thatall  theclaims  ever  acknowledgeaor  ever 
intended  to  be  paid  by  France,  were  paia  under 
the  treaty  of  1803,  and  that,  therefore,  as  claims 
never  admitted  or  recognized  by  France  would 
scarcely  be  urged  as  valid  claims  against  her, 
no  valid  claims  remained;  and,  consequently, 
the  expunging  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  released  nothing 
which  was  valid,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  as  a  liability  incurred 
by  that  modification  of  that  treaty.  Here  Mr. 
W.  said  he  would  rest  his  reasoning  as  to  these 
three  propositions. 

"  But  if  the  Senate  should  determine  that  he 
had  been  wrong  in  them  all,  and  had  fidled  to 
sustain  dther,  he  had  still  another  proposition, 
which  he  considered  conclusive  and  unanswer- 
able, as  to  any  valuable  consideration  for  the  re- 
lease of  these  claims  having  passed  to  the  United 
States  in  consequence  of  their  discharge  from 
the  'onerous  obligations'  said  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  former  treaties.  These  '  one- 
rous obligations,'  and  the  only  ones  of  which 
he  had  hobd  any  thing  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, or  of  which  he  had  found  any  thing  in  the 
documents,  arose  under  the  17  th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  the  II th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  and,  in  relation 
to  both,  he  laid  down  this  broad  proposition, 
which  would  be  fuUy  sustained  by  the  treaties 
themselves,  and  by  every  act  and  every  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  American  negotiators, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  viz. : 

"'The  obligations,  liabilities,  and  responsi- 
bilities, imposed  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  France  by  the  17th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of 
1778,  and  by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1778,  where  mutual,  reciprocal,  and 
equal :  each  formed  the  consideration,  and  the 
only  consideration,  for  the  other;  and,  therefore, 
any  release  whidi  discharged  both  powers 
from  those  liabilities,  responsibilities,  and  obli- 
gations, must  haye  been  mutual,  reciprocal,  and 
equal;  and  the  release  of  eitner  must  have 
formed  a  full  and  valuable  consideration  for  the 
release  of  the  other.' 

*'  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  Senate 
by  again  reading  the  articles  from  the  respective 
treaties.  They  would  be  recollected,  and  no  one 
would  controvert  the  &ct  that,  when  the  trea- 
ties wue  made,  these  artides  were  intended  to 
contain  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal  obligations. 
By  the  first  we  gave  to  France  the  liberty  of 
our  ports  for  her  armed  vessels,  privateers,  and 
prizes,  And  prohibited  all  other  powers  from  the 
eqjoynent  of  the  same  privilege  l  AQd  France 


gaye  to  us  the  liberty  of  her  ports  for  our  armed 
vessels,  privateers,  and  prizes,  and  guarded  the 
privilege  by  the  same  prohibition  to  other 
powers  ;  and  by  the  second  we  guaranteed  to 
France,  for  ever,  her  possessions  in  America^ 
and  France  guaranteed  to  us,  for  ever, '  our  lib- 
erty, sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlunited  as  well  in  matters  of  government 
as  commerce.'  Such  were  the  obligations  in 
their  original  inception.  Will  it  be  contended 
that  they  were  not  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal, 
and  tha^  in  each  instance,  the  one  did  not  form 
the  consideration  for  the  other  ?  Surely  no  one 
will  take  tins  ground. 

^J£f  then,  said  Mr.  W.,  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  each  government  by  these  articles 
of  the  respective  treaties  were  mutual,  recipro- 
cal, and  equal,  when  undertaken,  they  must 
have  remained  equal  until  abrogated  by  war,  or 
changed  by  trea^  stipulation.  No  treaty,  sub- 
sequent to  those  which  contain  the  obligations, 
had  affected  them  in  any  manner  whatever.  Il 
as  he  had  attempted  to  show,  war  had  existea 
from  July,  1778.  to  1800,  that  would  not  have 
rendered  the  ooligations  unequal,  but  would 
have  abrogated  them  altogether.  I£  as  the 
friends  of  the  bill  contend,  there  had  been  no 
war,  and  the  treaties  were  in  full  force  up  to 
the  signing  of  the  convention  of  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  treat^, 
as  originally  signed  by  the  negotiators,  upon 
these  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal  obligations? 
The  second  original  article  of  that  treaty  will 
answer.  It  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  their 
mutuality,  reciprocity,  or  equality,  but  suspend- 
ed them  as  they  were,  past,  present,  or  i^iture, 
and  made  all  the  subject  or  future  n^tiation 
'  at  a  convenient  time.' 

"But,  Mr.  W.  said,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expunged  this  article  of  the  treaty  <^ 
1800,  and  refused  to  advise  and  consent  to  rati- 
fy it  as  a  part  of  the  treaty ;  and  hence  it  was 
contended  the  United  States  had  discharged 
themselves  from  the  'onerous  obligations'  of 
these  articles  in  the  respective  treaties,  and  had, 
by  that  act,  incurred,  to  the  claimants  under 
this  bill,  the  heavy  liaoility  which  it  recognizes. 
If  the  expunging  of  that  article  discharged  the 
United  States  from  obligations  thus  onerous, 
did  it  not  discharge  France  from  the  fellow  obli- 
gations ?  Was  not  the  discharge,  made  in  that 
manner,  as  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  equal  as  the 
obligations  in  their  inception,  and  in  au  their 
sub^uent  stages  up  to  that  act  ?  How,  then, 
could  it  be  contended  that  the  discharge  of  the 
one  was  not  a  full  and  adequate  consideration 
for  the  discharge  of  the  other  1  Nothing  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  treaties  authorized  the  introduo- 
tion  of  this  ineouality  at  this  step  in  the  official 
proceedings.  Nothing  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate,  when  acting  upon  the 
article,  indicates  that  tney  intended  to  pay  five 
millions  of  dollars  to  rendfer  this  mutual  release 
equal  between  the  two  powers.  The  obligations 
and  responsibilities  were  reserved  as  subjects  of 
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fliture  negotiation,  upon  tenns  of  eqnalitr.  and 
the  striking  out  of  that  resenration  was  out  a 
mutual  and  reciprocal  and  e<^ual  release  firom 
the  obligation  fiuther  to  negotiate.  This  much 
for  the  reciprodtjr  of  these  ^ligations  as  derived 
from  the  action  of  the  soTereign  powers  them- 
selves. 

"  What  was  to  be  learned  from  the  action  of 
their  respective  negotiators  ?  He  did  not  doubt 
but  that  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part 
of  France  to  exhibit  an  ineouality  in  the  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty,  and  to  set  up  that  ine- 
quality against  the  claims  of  our  citizens ;  but 
had  our  negotiators  ever  admitted  the  inequality 
to  exist,  or  ever  attempted  to  compromise  the 
rights  of  the  claimants  under  this  bill  for  such  a 
consideration?  He  could  not  find  that  tiiey 
had.  He  did  not  hear  it  contended  that  they 
had :  and,  from  the  evidence  of  their  acts,  re- 
maining upon  record,  as  a  part  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  the  period,  he  could  not  sup- 
pose they  had  ever  entertained  the  idea.  He 
had  said  that  the  American  negotiators  had  al- 
ways treated  these  obligations  as  mutual,  redp- 
rookl,  and  equal ;  and  he  now  proposed  to  read 
to  the  Senate  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  addressed  to  the 
French  negotiators,  and  containing  the  project 
of  a  treaty,  to  justify  his  assertion.  The  letter 
was  dated  20th  August,  1800,  and  it  would  be 
recollected  that  its  authors  were  the  n^otia- 
tors,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800.  The  ex- 
tract is  as  follows : 

'^  *  1.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  former  trea- 
ties are  renewed  and  confirmed,  and  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  powers  had  intervened,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  derogated  from  by  tne  present 
treaty. 

"'2.  It  shall  be  optional  with  either  party 
to  pay  to  the  other,  within  seven  years,  three 
millions  of  francs,  in  money  or  securities  which 
may  be  issued  for  indemnities,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  rights  of  the  other  as  to  privateers 
and  prizes,  to  those  of  the  most  fiivored  nation. 
And  durine  the  said  term  allowed  for  option, 
the  right  of  both  parties  shall  be  limited  by  the 
line  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

'^  ^  3.  The  mutual  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of 
alliance  shall  be  so  specified  and  limitecL  that  its 
futuro  obligation  shidl  be,  on  the  part  oi  France, 
when  the  United  States  shall  be  attacked,  to 
furnish  and  deliver  at  her  own  ports  military 
stores  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  francs ; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
French  possessions  in  America,  in  any  future 
war,  shall  be  attacked,  to  furnish  and  deliver  at 
their  own  ports  a  like  amount  in  provisions. 
It  shall,  moreover,  be  optional  for  either  party 
to  exonerate  itself  wholly  of  its  obligation,  by 
paying  to  the  other,  within  seven  years,  a  gross 
sum  of  five  millions  of  francs,  in  mone^  or  such 
securities  as  may  be  issued  for  indemmties.' 

''  Mr.  W.  asked  if  he  needed  further  proofe 


that  not  only  the  American  government  but  the 
American  negotiators^  treated  these  obligations 
under  the  treaty  as,  m  all  respects,  mutual,  re- 
ciprocal, and  equal ;  and  if  the  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
gument that  the  United  States  had  obtained  to 
itself  a  valuable  cmisideration  for  the  release  of 
these  private  claims  in  the  release  of  itself  from 
these  obligations,  was  not  utterly  and  entirely 
disproved  by  these  facts  1  Was  not  the  release 
of  the  obligations  on  the  one  side  the  release  of 
them  on  the  oUier  ?  And  was  not  the  one  re- 
lease the  necessary  consideration  for  the  other  1 
How,  then,  could  it  be  sud,  with  any  justice, 
that  we  sought  our  release  at  the  expense  of  the 
claimants?  Thero  was  no  reasonable  ground 
for  such  an  allegation,  either  from  the  acts  of 
our  government  or  of  our  n^oUators.  When 
the  latter  fixed  a  value  upon  our  obligations  as 
to  the  privateers  and  prizes,  and  as  to  the  guar- 
anty, in  the  same  article  they  fixed  the  same 
price,  to  a  franc,  upon  the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  France ;  and  when  the  former  dischaiged  our 
liability,  by  expun^^ng  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1800,  the  same  act  disdiaiged  the  cor- 
responding Uability  of  the  French  gOTemment 

^  Here,  then,  Mr.  W.  said,  must  end  aU  pre- 
tence of  a  valuable  consideration  for  these  dums 
passing  to  the  United  States  from  this  source. 
The  onerous  obligations  wero  mutual,  reciprocal, 
and  equal,  and  the  respective  releases  were  mu- 
tual, reciprocal,  and  e^ual,  and  simultaneous, 
and  nothmg  could  be  fiurly  drawn  from  the  act 
which  operated  these  mutiml  releases  to  benefit 
these  claimants. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  was,  then,  necessarily  brought 
back  to  the  proposition  witJi  which  he  started 
in  the  conmienoement  of  his  argument^  that,  if 
the  United  States  wero  liable  to  pay  these 
daimants,  that  liability  must  rest  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  a  fiuluro  by  the  government, 
after  ordinary,  and,  in  this  instance,  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  collect  the  money.  The  idea  of 
a  release  of  the  claims  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion passing  to  the  government  had  been  ex- 
ploded, and,  if  a  liability  was  to  be  claimed  on 
account  of  a  £ulure  to  collect  the  money,  upon 
what  ground  did  it  rest  ?  What  had  the  gov- 
ernment done  to  protect  the  rights  of  these 
claimants  ?  It  had  nego^ted  from  1793  to 
1798,  with  a  vigilance  and  xeal  and  talent  al- 
most unprecedented  in  the  history  of  dipkmuu^. 
It  had  sent  to  France  minister  after  minister, 
and,  upon  several  occasions,  extraordinary  mis- 
sions composed  of  several  individuals.  Be- 
tween 1798  and  1800,  it  had  equipped  ficeU 
and  armies,  expended  miHions  in  warlike  pre- 
paration, and  finally  sent  forth  its  citizens  to 
battle  and  death,  to  force  the  payment  of  the 
claims.  .  Were  we  now  to  be  told,  that  our 
failure  in  these  efforts  had  created  a  liability 
acainst  us  to  pay  the  money  1  That  tue  same 
citizens  who  had  been  taxed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  these  long  negotiations,  and  of  this 
war  lor  the  clums.  were  to  be  further  taxed  to 
pay  such  of  the  claims  as  we  had  failed  to  col 
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led  ?  He  could  never  consent  to  such  a  deduc- 
tion from  such  premises. 

"  But,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  W.,  there  is 
another  yiew  of  this  subject,  placed  upon  this 
basis,  which  renders  this  bill  of  trifling  impor- 
tance in  the  comparison.  If  the  &ilure  to 
collect  these  ckims  has  created  the  liability  to 
pay  them,  that  liability  goes  to  the  extent  of 
the  claims  proyed,  and  the  interest  upon  them, 
not  to  a  partial,  and  perhaps  trifling,  dividend. 
Who,  then,  would  undertake  to  say  what 
amount  of  claims  might  not  be  proved  during 
the  state  of  things  he  had  described,  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  in  1793,  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
in  1800  ?  For  a  great  portion  of  the  period, 
the  municipal  regulations  of  France  required 
the  captured  cargoes  to  be  not  confiscated,  but 
paid  for  at  the  market  value  at  the  port  to 
which  the  vessel  was  destined.  Still  the  cap- 
ture would  be  proved,  the  value  of  the  careo 
ascertained,  before  the  commission  which  the 
bill  prop<^es  to  establish;  and  who  would 
adduce  the  proof  that  the  same  cargo  waa  paid 
for  by  the  French  government  ? 

"  This  principle,  however,  Mr.  W.  sud,  went 
much  further  than  the  whole  subject  of  the  old 
French  claims.  It  extended  to  all  claims  for 
spoliations  upon  our  commerce,  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government,  which  we  had  failed  to 
collect.  Who  could  say  where  the  liability 
would  end  ?  In  how  many  cases  had  claims  of 
this  character  been  settlea  by  treaty,  what  had 
been  collected  in  each  case,  and  what  amount 
remained  unpaid,  after  the  release  of  the  foreign 
government?  He  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  answer  these  inquiries,  so  far  as  the 
flies  of  the  state  department  would  furnish  the 
information,  as  he  had  found  that  it  could  onl^ 
be  collected  by  an  examination  of  each  indivi- 
dual claim ;  and  this  would  impose  a  labor  upon 
the  department  of  an  unreasonable  character, 
and  would  occupy  more  time  than  remained  to 
furnish  the  information  for  his  use  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  had,  however,  been  favored 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  tne  amounts  al- 
lowed by  the  commissioners,  the  amoimts  paid, 
and  the  rate  of  pay  upon  the  principal,  in  two 
recent  cases,  the  Florida  treaty,  and  the  trea^ 
with  Denmark.  In  the  former  instance,  the 
payment  was  ninety-one  and  two  thirds  per 
centum  upon  the  principal,  while  in  the  latter  it 
was  but  thirty-one  and  one  eighth  per  centum. 
Assume  that  these  two  cases  are  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  all  the  cases  where  releases 
have  been  given  for  partial  payments;  and 
he  begged  the  Senate  to  reflect  upon  the 
amounts  unpaid  which  might  be  called  from  the 
national  treasury,  if  the  principle  were  once  ad- 
mitted that  a  failure  to  collect  creates  a  liability 
to  pay. 

"  That  in  his  assumption  that  a  liability  of 
this  sort  must  go  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
claims,  he  only  took  the  ground  contended  for 
by  the  friends  of  this  bill,ne  would  trouble  the 


Senate  with  another  extract  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  from  which  he  had  before  read 
In  speaking  of  the  amount  which  should  be  ap- 
propriated, Mr.  Livingston  says : 

^  '  The  only  remaining  inquiry  is  the  amount; 
and  on  this  point  the  committee  have  had  some 
difficulty.  Two  modes  of  measuring  the  com- 
pensation suggested  themselves : 

"  ^  1.  The  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  peti- 
tioners. 

^  <  2.  The  value  of  the  advanta^  received,  as 
the  consideration,  by  the  United  States. 

*^ '  The  flrst  is  the  one  demanded  by  strict 
justice;  and  is  the  only  one  that  satisfies  the 
word  used  by  the  constitution,  which  requires 
just  compensation,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  made  when  any  thing  less  than  the  frdl 
value  is  given.  But  there  were  difficulties  which 
appeared  insurmountable,  to  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  at  the  present  day,  arising  from  the 
multiplicity  of  the  claims,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
predations which  occasioned  them,  the  loss  of 
documents,  either  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
wilful  destruction  of  them  by  the  depredators 
The  committee,  therefore,  could  not  undertake 
to  provide  a  specific  relief  for  eadi  of  the  peti- 
tioners. But  they  have  recommended  the  insti- 
tution of  a  board,  to  enter  into  the  investigation, 
and  apportion  a  sum  which  the  committee  have 
recommended  to  be  appropriated,  pro  rata^ 
among  the  several  claimants.' 

^  '  The  committee  could  not  believe  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  the  sufierers  should 
be  calcdated  by  the  advantages  secured  to  the 
United  States,  because  it  was  not,  aocor^ng  to 
their  ideas,  the  true  measure.  If  the  property 
of  an  individual  be  taken  for  public  use,  and  the 
government  miscalculate,  and  find  that  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  have  applied  it  has  been 
mjnrious  rather  than  beneficial,  the  value  of  the 
property  is  still  due  to  the  owner,  who  ought 
not  to  suffer  for  the  fiilse  speculations  which 
have  been  made.  A  turnpike  or  canal  may  be 
ver^  unproductive ;  but  the  owner  of  the  land 
which  has  been  taken  for  its  construction  is  not 
the  less  entitled  to  its  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  can  have  no  manner  of  right  to  more 
than  the  value  of  his  property,  be  the  object  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  ever  so  beneficiaJ.' 

"Here,  Mr.  W.  said,  were  two  proposed 
grounds  of  estimating  the  extent  of  the  liability 
of  the  government  to  the  claimants ;  and  that 
which  graduated  it  by  the  value  receive  by  the 
government  was  distinctly  rejected,  while  that 
making  the  amount  of  the  claims  the  measure 
of  liability,  was  as  distinctly  asserted  to  be  the 
true  and  j  ust  standard.  He  hop^  he  had  shown, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  that  the  former 
rule  of  value  received  by  the  government  would 
allow  the  clahnants  nothing  at  all,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  say  that,  upon  the  broad  principle 
that  a  failure  to  collect  creates  a  liability  to  pay, 
he  could  not  controvert  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  liability  must  be  commen- 
surate with  the  claim.    He  ooxdd  controvert)  he 
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tiioaght,  suocessfoUy,  the  principle,  but  he  could 
not  tne  measure  of  damaees  when  the  principle 
was  conceded.  He  would  here  conclude  his  re- 
marks upon  the  points  he  had  noticed,  by  the 
earnest  declaration  that  he  believed  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  open  more  widely  the  doors 
of  the  public  treasury  than  any  legislation  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  or  to  which  Con- 
gress had  ever  yielded  its  assent 

"  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  a  few  observations  to 
offer  relative  to  the  mode  of  legislation  proposed, 
and  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  he  would  trou- 
ble the  Senate  no  farther. 

"  His  first  objection,  imder  this  head,  was  to 
the  mode  <of  legislation.  If  the  government  be 
liable  to  pay  these  claims  the  claimants  are 
citizens  of  the  country,  and  Congress  is  as  ac- 
cessible to  them  as  to  other  claimants  who  have 
demands  against  the  treasury.  Why  were  they 
not  permitted,  individually,  to  apply  to  Congress 
to  establish  their  respective  claims,  as  other 
claimants  were  bound  to  do,  and  to  receive  such 
relief  in  each  case,  as  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
should  see  fit  to  grant  ?  Why  were  these  claims, 
more  than  others,  grouped  together,  and  at- 
tempted to  bo  made  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance 1  Why  was  a  commission  to  be  established 
to  ascertain  their  validity,  a  duty  in  ordinary 
cases  dischai^d  by  Congress  itself?  Were  the 
Senate  sure  tiiat  much  (^  the  importance  ^ven 
to  these  claims  had  not  proceeded  ftom  this  as- 
sociation, and  fi'om  the  formidable  amount  thus 
presented  at  one  view?  Would  any  gentleman 
be  able  to  convince  himself  that,  acting  upon  a 
single  claim  in  this  immense  mass,  he  should 
have  given  it  his  favorable  consideration?  For 
his  part,  he  considered  the  mode  of  legislation 
unusual  and  objectionable.  His  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  details  were,  that  the  second 
section  of  the  bill  prescribed  the  rules  which 
should  govern  the  commission  in  deciding  upon 
the  claims,  among  which  'the  former  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  France'  were 
enumerated ;  and  that  the  bill  contained  no  de- 
claration that  the  payments  made  under  it  were 
in  fiill  of  the  claims,  or  that  the  respective  claim- 
ants should  execute  a  release,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  their  dividends. 

^  The  first  objection  was  predicated  upon  the 
&ct  that  the  bill  covered  the  whole  period  from 
the  making  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  to  that  of 
the  30th  September,  1800,  and  made  the  former 
treaties  the  rule  of  adiudication.  when  Congress, 
on  the  7th  July,  1798,  b;^  a  deliberate  legislative 
act)  declared  those  treaties  void,  and*  no  longer 
binding  upon  the  United  States  or  their  citizens. 
It  is  a  &ct  abundantly  proved  by  the  documents, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  claims  now  to  be  paid, 
arose  within  the  period  kst  alluded  to ;  and  that 
treaties  declared  to  be  void  should  be  made  the 


law  in  determining  what  were  and  what  were 
not  ill(^  captures,  during  the  time  that  they 
were  held  to  have  no  force,  and  when  our  citizens 
were  authorized  by  law  to  go  upon  the  high  seas, 
regardless  of  their  provisions,  Mr.  W.  said,  would 
seem  to  him  to  be  an  absurdity  which  the  Senate 
would  not  legalize.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  purported  to  provide 
for  '  valid  claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French 
government,  arising  out  of  illegal  captures,  de- 
tentions, forcible  seizures^  illegal  condemnationB, 
and  confiscations;'  but  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked that  ill^al  captures,  oondenmations,  and 
confiscations,  must  relate  entirely  to  the  law 
which  was  to  govern  the  adjudication ;  and  if 
that  law  was  a  void  treaty  which  the  claimants 
were  not  bound  to  observe,  and  did  not  observe, 
was  it  not  more  than  possible  that  a  capture, 
condemnation,  or  confiscation,  mighty  by  com- 
pulsion, be  admdged  illc^  under  Uie  rule  fixed 
by  the  Dili,  while  that  same  capture,  condemna- 
tion, or  confiscation,  was  strictly  legal  under  the 
laws  which  governed  the  commerce  of  the  claim- 
ant when  the  capture  was  made  ?  He  must  say 
that  it  appeared  clear  to  his  mind  that  the  rule 
of  adjudication  upon  the  vaUdity  of  claims  of  this 
description,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  the  same  rale 
which  governed  the  commerce  out  of  which  the 
claims  have  arisen. 

"  His  second  objection,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  made 
more  as  a  wish  that  a  record  of  the  intentions 
of  the  present  Congress  should  be  preserved 
upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  than  from  any  idea  that 
the  provision  suggested  would  afford  the  least 
protection  to  the  public  treasury.  Every  day's 
legislation  showed  the  futility  of  the  insertion 
in  an  act  of  Congress  of  a  declaration  that  the 
appropriation  made  should  be  in  full  of  a  claim  i 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  like  cases^  should  this 
bill  pass^  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be, 
in  practice,  any  thing  more  than  an  instalment 
upon  the  claims  which  would  be  sustained  befbre 
the  commission.  The  files  of  the  state  dejpart- 
ment  would  contain  the  record  evidence  of  Ae 
baUnoe,  with  the  admission  of  the  government, 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  an  equal  liability 
remained  to  pay  that  balance,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Even  a  release  from  the  respective  daimants 
he  should  consider  as  likely  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  change  their  futifire  applications 
from  a  demand  of  l^al  right,  which  they  now 
assume  to  have,  to  one  of  equity  and  favor;  and 
he  was  yet  to  see  that  the  latter  would  not  be 
as  successful  as  the  former.  He  must  give  his 
vote  against  the  bill,  whether  modified  in  that 
particular  or  not,  ana  he  should  do  so  under  the 
most  full  and  clear  conviction,  that  it  was  a  pro- 
position fraught  with  greater  dangers  to  the 
public  treasury,  than  any  law  which  had  ever 
yet  received  the  assent  of  Congress." 
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FRENCH  8POLIATION8-MB.  WEBSTEB'B  8PEB0H. 

"  The  question,  sir,  involved  in  this  case,  is  es- 
sentially a  judicial  question.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  public  policy,  but  a  question  of  priyate  right ; 
a  question  between  the  goyemment  and  the  pe- 
titioners :  and,  as  the  goyemment  is  to  be  judge 
in  its  own  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty 
of  its  members  to  examine  the  subject  with  the 
most  scmpulous  good  fiiith,  and  the  most  soli- 
citous desire  to  do  justice. 

^  There  is  a  propriety  in  commencing  the  ex- 
amination of  these  claims  in  the  Senate,  because 
it  was  the  Senate  which,  by  its  amendment  of 
ibe  treaty  of  1800,  and  its  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion of  that  treaty,  and  its  recognition  of  the 
declaration  of  the  French  goyemment,  effectually 
released  the  claims  as  against  France,  and  for 
ever  cut  off  the  petitioners  from  all  hopes  of  re- 
dress from  that  quarter.  The  claims,  as  claims 
against  our  own  government,  have  their  founda- 
tion in  these  acts  of  the  Senate  itself;  and  it 
may  certainly  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  effects  of  its  own  proceedings,  on 
private  rights  and  private  interests,  with  that 
candor  and  justice  which  belong  to  its  high  char- 
acter. 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  objected  to  these  peti- 
tioners, that  their  claim  is  old.  or  that  they  are 
now  reviving  any  thing  whicn  has  heretofore 
been  abandoned.  There  has  been  no  delay  which 
is  not  reasonably  accounted  for.  The  treaty  by 
which  the  claimants  say  their  claims  on  France 
for  these  captures  and  confiscations  were  released 
was  concluded  in  1800.  They  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Congress  for  indemnity,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  report  made  in  1802,  in  the  House  of 
iSepresentatives,  by  a  committee  of  which  a  dis- 
tinguished member  fh>m  Virginia^  not  now  living 
[Mr.  Giles],  was  chairman. 

'*  In  1807,  on  the  petition  of  sundry  merchants 
and  others,  citizens  of  Charleston,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  which  Mr.  Marion,  of  that  State,  was 
chainnan,  made  a  report,  declaring  that  the 
committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  bound  to  indemnify 
the  claimants.  But  at  this  time  our  affairs  with 
the  European  powers  at  war  had  become  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed;  our  government  had  felt 
itself  compelled  to  withdraw  our  commerce  from 
the  ocean ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  1812,  and  after  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  that  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurred  of  presenting  the  subject  again  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  Congress.  From  that 
time  the  petitioners  have  been  constantly  bdbre 
us,  and  the  period  has  at  length  arrived  proper 
for  a  final  decision  of  their  case. 


^  Another  objection,  sir,  has  been  urged  agunst 
these  claims,  well  calculated  to  diminish  the  favor 
with  which  they  might  otherwise  be  received, 
and  which  is  without  any  substantial  foundation 
in  &ct  It  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  them  has 
been  bought  up,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
it  is  now  holden  by  these  purchasers.  It  has 
even  been  said,  I  thmk,  on  the  floor  of  the  Se- 
nate, that  nine  tenths,  or  ninety  hundredths,  of 
all  tne  claims  are  owned  by  speculators. 

"Such  unfounded  statements  are  not  only 
wholly  unjust  towards  these  petitioners  them- 
selves, but  they  do  great  mischief  to  other  inter- 
ests. I  have  observed  that  a  French  gentleman 
of  distinction,  formerly  a  resident  in  this  country, 
is  represented  in  the  public  newspapers  as  having 
declined  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  French  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
support  the  American  treaty ;  and  he  could  not 
support  the  treaty  because  he  had  learned,  or 
heard,  while  in  America,  that  the  cMms  were  no 
longer  the  property  of  the  ori^al  sufferers,  but 
had  passed  into  unworthy  hands.  If  any  such 
thing  has  been  learned  in  the  United  States,  it 
has  been  learned  from  sources  entirely  incorrect. 
The  general  fact  is  not  so ;  and  this  prejudice, 
thus  operating  on  a  great  nationid  interest  ^an 
interest  in  regard  to  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  seriously  embroiled  with  a  foreign  state — 
was  created,  doubtless,  by  the  same  incorrect 
and  unfounded  assertions  which  have  been  made 
relative  to  this  other  class  of  claims. 

^'  In  regard  to  both  classes,  and  to  all  classes 
of  claims  of  American  citizens  on  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  statement  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  Those  who  make  it  have  no  proof  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  incontrovertible  evidence  ex- 
ists of  the  tmth  of  the  very  reverse  of  this  'State- 
ment. The  claims  against  France,  since  1800, 
ire  now  in  the  course  of  adjudication.    They  are 

L  or  very  nearly  aU,  presented  to  the  proper 
t.  Dunal.  Proofs  accompany  them,  and  the 
ru^es  of  the  tribunal  require  that  in  each  case, 
the  true  ownership  should  be  fully  and  exactly 
set  out)  on  oath ;  and  be  proved  by  the  papers, 
vouchers,  and  other  evidence.  Now,  sir,  ii^any 
man  is  acquainted,  or  will  make  himself  ac- 
quainted, with  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal, 
so  &r  as  to  see  who  are  the  parties  claiming 
the  indemnity,  he  will  see  the  absolute  and 
enormous  error  of  those  who  represent  these 
claims  to  be  owned,  in  great  part,  by  specu- 
lators. 

**  The  tmth  is,  sir,  that  these  claims,  as  well 
those  since  1800  as  before,  are  owned  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  sufferers,  with  such 
changes  only  as  happen  in  regard  to  all  other 
property.  The  ori^nal  owner  of  ship  and  cargo ; 
his  representative,  where  such  owner  is  dead ; 
underwriters  who  have  paid  losses  on  account 
of  captures  and  confiscations ;  and  creditors  of 
insolvents  and  bankmpts  who  were  interested 
in  the  claims — ^these  are  the  descriptions  of 

rsons  who,  in  all  these  cases,  own  vastly  the 
r  portion  of  the  claims.    This  is  trae  of 
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the  olaims  on  Spun,  as  is  most  manifest  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  Spanish  treaty.  It  is  true  of  the  claims 
on  France  arising  since  1800,  as  is  equally 
manifest  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners now  sitting  $  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  claims  which  are  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  provided  for  in  this  bill.  In  some 
instances  claims  have  been  assigned  from  one 
to  another,  in  the  settlement  of  family  affairs. 
They  have  been  transferred,  in  other  instances, 
to  secure  or  to  pay  debts;  they  haye  been 
transferred,  sometimes,  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
surance accounts ;  and  it  is  probable  there  are 
a  few  cases  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  hold- 
ers have  compelled  them  to  sell  them.  But 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  that 
they  have  been  the  general  subjects  of  purchase 
and  sale,  and  that  they  are  now  holden  mainly 
by  purchasers  from  the  original  owners.  They 
have  been  compared  to  the  unfunded  debt  But 
that  consisted  in  scrip,  of  fixed  amount^  and 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  delivery. 
These  claims  cannot  so  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 
In  each  case,  not  only  the  value  but  the  amount 
is  uncertain.  Whether  there  be  any  claim,  is 
in  each  case  a  matter  for  investigation  and 
proof;  and  so  is  the  amount,  when  the  justice  of 
the  claim  itself  is  established.  These  circum- 
stances are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  easy  and  frequent  transfer  of  the  claims 
from  hand  to  hand.  They  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  to  happen  which  actually  has  hap- 
pened ;  and  that  is,  that  the  claims  remain  with 
their  original  ovniers,  and  their  legal  heirs  and 
representatives,  with  such  exceptions  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  As  to  the  portion  of  the 
claims  now  owned  by  underwriters,  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  that  they  stand  on  the  same 
equity  and  justice  as  if  possessed  and  presented 
by  the  owners  of  ships  and  goods.  There  i 
no  more  universal  maxim  of  law  and  justio  , 
throughout  the  civilized  and  commercial  wor4d, 
than  that  an  underwriter,  who  has  paid  a  loss 
on  ships  or  merchandise  to  the  owner,  is  entitled 
to  whatever  may  be  received  from  the  property. 
His  right  accrues  by  the  very  act  of  payment ; 
and  ii  the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  be  after- 
wards recovered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  whether 
the  recovery  be  from  the  sea,  from  captors,  or 
from  the  justice  of  foreign  states,  such  recovery 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriter.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  prejudice  these  claims,  on 
the  ground  that  many  of  them  belong  to  insur- 
ance companies,  or  other  underwriters,  is  at  war 
with  the  first  principles  of  justice. 

"A  short,  but  accurate,  general  view  of  the 
history  and  character  of  these  claims  is  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1826,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  read 
the  paragraphs : 

"^The  Secretary  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  expression  of  an  argumentative  opinion 


as  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  Amoi- 
can  sufferers  from  French  spoliations,  which  the 
convention  of  1800  extinguished,  on  the  part  of 
France,  or  devolved  on  the  Umted  States,  the 
Senate  itself  being  most  competent  to  dedde 
that  question.  Under  this  impression,  he  hopes 
that  he  will  have  suffidentiy  conformed  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Senate,  by  a  brief  statement, 
prepared  in  a  hurried  moment^  of  what  he  \a^ 
derstands  to  be  the  <juestion. 

"^The  second  article  of  the  convention  of 
1800  was  in  the  following  words :  '^  The  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  bo- 
ing  able  to  agree,  at  present,  respecting  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  Febroaiy,  1778, 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same 
date,  and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  Noveny 
her,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mntuallj 
due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will  negotiate  further 
on  these  subjects,  at  a  convenient  time;  and, 
until  they  may  have  agreed  upon  theee  pomts^ 
the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no 
operation,  and  the  relations  of  itke  two  coun- 
tries shall  be  regulated  as  follows." 

" '  When  that  convention  was  laid  before  the 
Senate,  it  gave  its  consent  and  advice  that  it 
should  be  ratified,  provided  that  the  second  arti- 
cle be  expunged,  and  that  the  following  article 
be  added  or  inserted:  ''It  is  agi«ed  that  the 
present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term 
of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications;"  and  it  was  accordingly  eo 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1801.  On  the 
31st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  it  was  ratified 
by  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  French  Re- 
public, who  incorporated  in  the  instrument  of 
his  ratification  the  following  clause  as  part  of 
it :  ''The  government  of  the  United  Stat^  hiv- 
ing added  to  its  ratification  that  the  convention 
should  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  having  omitted  the  second  article,  the  prr- 
emment  of  the  French  Republic  consents  to 
accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention, 
with  the  addition,  importing  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
and  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  art>- 
cle :  Protdded,  That^  by  this  retrenchment,  the 
two  states  renounce  the  respective  pretensions 
which  are  the  object  of  the  said  article." 

" '  The  French  ratification  being  thus  condi- 
tional, was,  nevertheless,  exchanged  against  that 
of  the  United  States,  at  Paris,  on  the  same  Slet 
of  July.  Tho  President  of  the  United  States 
considering  it  necessary  again  to  submit  the 
convention,  in  this  state,  to  the  Senate,  on  the 
19th  day  of  December,  1801,  ii  was  resolved  by 
the  Senate  that  they  considered  the  said  conren- 
tion  as  fully  ratified,  and  returned  it  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  the  usual  promulgation.  It  was  a<>- 
cordingly  promulgated,  and  thereafter  regarded 
as  a  viUid  and  binding  compact.  The  two  con- 
tracting parties  thus  ag;reed,  by  the  retrench- 
ment of  the  second  article,  mutiudly  to  renounce 
the  respective  pretensions  which  were  the  ob- 
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iect  of  that  article.  The  pretensioiis  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  allusion  is  thns  nude, 
arose  out  of  the  spoliations  under  color  of  French 
authority,  in  contravention  of  law  and  existing 
treaties.  Those  of  France  sprung  from  the  treaty 
of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date, 
and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1788.  Whatever  obligations  or  indemnities,  from 
these  sources,  either  party  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand, were  respectively  waived  and  a&mdoned ; 
and  the  consideration  which  induced  one  party 
to  renounce  his  pretensions,  was  that  of  renun- 
ciation by  the  other  party  of  his  pretensions. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  obligations  and  in- 
demnities, so  reciprocally  renounced,  can  only 
be  matter  of  speculation.  The  amount  of  the 
Indemnities  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  was  very  large ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  obligation  was  great  (to  specify  no  other 
French  pretensionsV  under  which  the  United 
States  were  placed,  m  the  eleventh  article  ai  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778, 
by  which  they  were  bound  for  ever  to  guarantee 
from  that  time  the  then  possessions  of  the 
Crown  of  France  in  America,  as  well  as  those 
which  it  might  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain ;  all  these  possessions 
having  been,  it  is  believed,  conquered  at,  or  not 
long  after,  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  convention  of  September,  1800,  by  the  arms 
cf  Great  Britain,  fr^m  France. 

'^ '  The  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  provides:  ^'Nor  shall  private  pro- 
perty be  taken  for  public  us€^  without  just  com- 
pensation." If  the  indemmties  to  which  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  entitled  for 
French  spoliations  prior  to  the  80th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  have  been  appropriated  to  absolve  the 
United  States  from  the  fulfilment  of  an  obliga- 
tion which  they  had  contracted,  or  from  the 
payment  of  indemnities  which  they  were  bound 
to  make  to  France,  the  Senate  is  most  compe- 
tent to  determine  how  far  such  an  appropriation 
is  a  public  use  of  private  property  within  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  equitable 
considerations  do  not  require  some  oompensar* 
tion  to  be  made  to  the  claimants.  The  Senate 
is  also  best  able  to  estimate  the  probability 
which  existed  of  an  ultimate  recovery  from 
France  of  the  amount  due  for  those  indemnities, 
if  they  had  not  been  renounced;  in  making 
which  estimate,  it  will,  no  doubt,  give  just  weight 
to  the  painful  consideration  that  repeated  and 
urgent  appeals  have  been,  in  vain,  made  to  the 
justice  of  France  for  satisfaction  of  flagrant 
wrongs  committed  upon  property  of  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stales,  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800.' 

^Before  the  interierence  of  our  government 
with  these  claims,  they  constituted  just  demands 
against  the  government  of  France.  They  were 
not  vague  expectations  of  possible  future  in- 
demnity for  injuries  received,  too  uncertain  to 
be  regarded  as  valuable,  or  be  esteemed  pro- 


perty. They  were  just  demands,  and,  as  euch, 
they  were  property.  The  courts  of  law  took 
notice  of  them  as  property.  They  were  capable 
of  being  devised,  of  being  distributed  amons 
heirs  and  next  of  kin,  and  of  being  transferred 
and  assigned,  like  other  legal  and  just  debts.  A 
claim  or  demand  for  a  ship  unjustly  seized  and 
confiscated  is  property,  as  clearly  as  the  ship 
itself.  It  may  not  be  so  valuable,  or  so  certain ; 
but  it  is  as  clear  a  right,  and  has  oeen  uniformly 
so  regarded  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  pa^rs 
show  that  American  citizens  had  claims  against 
the  French  government  for  six  hundred  and  fif- 
teen vessels  unlawfully  seized  and  confiscated. 
If  this  were  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  release  these 
claims  for  its  own  benefit,  with  any  more  pro- 
priety than  it  could  have  applied  the  money  to 
its  own  use,  if  the  French  government  had  been 
ready  to  make  compensation,  in  money,  for  the 
property  thus  ille^ly  seized  and  coimscated; 
or  how  the  government  could  appropriate  to  it- 
self the  just  claims  which  the  owners  of  these 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels  held  against  the 
wrong-doers,  without  making  compensation,  any 
more  than  it  could  appropriate  to  itself,  without 
making  compensation,  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
ships  which  had  not  been  seized.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  rate  of  compensation  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  claim  for  a  ship  is  of  as  much  value  as  a 
ship ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  property,  and  that  government 
cannot,  with  justice,  deprive  a  man  of  either,  for 
its  own  benefit,  without  making  a  fair  compen- 
sation. 

''It  will  be  perceived  at  once,  sir,  that  these 
claims  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of  any  neglect 
or  omission,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  demanding  satisfaction  from 
France.  That  is  not  the  ground.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  that  respect,  per- 
formed its  full  duty.  It  remonstrated  agamst 
these  illegal  seizures ;  it  insisted  on  redress ;  it 
sent  two  special  missions  to  France,  charged  ex- 
pressly, among  other  duties,  with  the  duty  of 
demanding  indemnity.  But  France  had  her  sub- 
jects of  complaint,  also,  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  she  pressed  with 
equal  earnestness  and  confidence,  and  which  she 
would  neither  postpone  nor  relinquish,  except 
on  the  coni^tion  that  the  United  States  would 
postpone  or  relinquish  these  claims.  And  to 
meet  this  condition,  and  to  restore  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  United  States  did 
agree,  first  to  postpone,  and  afterwards  to  relin- 
quish, these  claims  of  its  own  citizens.  In  other 
words,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
bought  off  the  claims  of  France  against  itseUJ 
by  dischaipng  claims  of  our  own  citizens  against 
France. 

^  This,  sir.  is  the  ground  on  which  these  citi- 
zens think  tney  have  a  claim  for  reasonable  in- 
demnity aeainst  their  own  government.  And 
now,  sir,  oefore  proceeding  to  the  disputed 
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part  of  the  case,  permit  me  to  state  what  is  ad- 
mitted. 

^^In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  these  petitioners  once  had  just 
daims  against  the  government  of  France,  on  ac- 
count of  these  illegal  captures  and  condemna- 
tions. 

^  In  the  next  place,  it  is  admitted  that  these 
chums  no  longer  exist  against  France;  that  they 
have,  in  some  way,  been  extinguished  or  re- 
leased, as  to  her ;  and  that  she  is  for  ever  dis- 
charged from  all  duty  of  paying  or  satisfying 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part 

"  These  two  points  being  admitted,  it  is  then 
necessary,  in  onler  to  support  the  present  bill, 
to  maintain  four  propositions : 

^'1.  That  these  claims  subsisted  against  France 
up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  September,  1800, 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 

^  2.  That  they  were  released,  surrendered,  or 
extinguished  by  that  treaty,  its  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  maimer  of  its  final  ratifica- 
tion. 

^  3.  That  they  were  thus  released,  surrender- 
ed, or  extinguished,  for  political  and  national 
considerations,  for  objects  and  purposes  deemed 
important  to  the  United  States,  but  in  whi6h 
these  claimants  had  no  more  interest  than  any 
other  citizens. 

'^4.  That  the  amount  or  measure  of  indem- 
nity proposed  by  this  bill  is  no  more  than  a  feur 
and  reasonable  compensation,  so  fiu*  as  we  can 
judge  by  what  has  been  done  in  similar  cases. 

"1.  Were  these  subsisting  claims  against 
France  up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  ?  It  is  a 
conclusive  answer  to  this  question,  to  say  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  insisted 
that  they  did  exist,  up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
and  demanded  indemnity  for  them,  and  that  the 
French  government  fully  admitted  their  exist- 
ence, and  acknowledged  its  obligation  to  make 
such  indemnity. 

"The  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  the 
treaty,  was  opened  by  a  direct  proposition  for 
indemnity^  made  b;^  our  ministers,  the  justice 
and  propnet^  of  which  was  immediately  acceded 
to  by  the  nunisters  of  France. 

"  On  the  7th  of  April,  1800,  in  their  first  letr 
ter  to  the  ministers  of  France,  Messrs.  Ells- 
worth, Davie,  and  Murray,  say :   • 

"'Citizen  ministers: — The  undersigned,  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  time,  and  wishing  by 
firankness  to  evince  their  sincerity^  enter  diiictly 
upon  the  great  object  of  their  mission — ^an  oli^ 
ject  which  they  believe  may  be  best  obtained 
by  avoiding  to  retrace  minutely  the  too  well- 
loiown  and  too  painful  incidents  which  have 
rendered  a  negotiation  necessary. 

" '  To  satisfj^  the  demands  of  justice,  and  ren- 
der a  reconciliation  cordial  and  permanent,  they 
propose  an  arrangement,  such  as  shall  be  com- 
patible with  national  honor  and  existing  circum- 
stances, to  asoertun  and  discharge  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  either  nation  upon  the 
other,  whether  founded  on  contract)  treaty,  or 


the  law  of  nations.  The  way  being  thus  pre- 
pared the  undersigned  will  be  at  lib^ty  to  stipu- 
late for  that  reciprocity  and  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
which  must  essentially  contribute  to  their  mu- 
tual advantage. 

"  'Should  this  general  view  of  the  subject  be 
approved  by  the  ministers  plenipotentiaiy  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  the  detuls,  it  is  presumed, 
may  be  easily  adjusted,  and  that  confidence  re- 
stored which  ought  never  to  have  been  shaken.' 

"  To  this  letter  the  French  ministers  imme- 
diatdv  returned  the  following  answer : 

" '  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
Republic  have  read  attentively  the  proportion 
for  a  plan  of  negotiation  which  was  communi- 
cated to  them  by  the  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

'< '  They  think  that  the  first  object  of  the  ne- 
gotiation ought  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  steps  to  be  followed  for 
the  estimation  and  indemnification  of  injuries 
for  which  either  nation  may  make  daim  for  it- 
self or  for  any  of  its  citizens.  And  that  the 
second  object  is  to  assure  the  execution  of  trea- 
ties of  friendship  and  commerce  made  between 
the  two  nations,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
views  of  reciprocal  advantages  which  suggested 
them.' 

''It  is  certain,  therefore|^  that  the  n^otiation 
commenced  in  the  reco^ition,  by  both  parties, 
of  the  existence  of  individual  claims,  and  of  the 
justice  of  making  satisfaction  for  them ;  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  throughout  the  whole  ne- 
gotiation, neither  party  suggested  that  these 
claims  had  already  been  cither  satisfied  or  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  treaty 
itself,  in  the  second  article,  expressly  admitted 
their  existence,  and  solemly  recognised  the  duty 
of  providing  for  them  at  some  future  period 

"  It  will  be  observed,  sir,  that  the  French  ne- 
gotiators, in  their  first  letter,  while  they  admit 
the  justice  of  providing  indemnity  for  individual 
claims,  bring  forward,  also,  claims  arising  under 
treaties ;  taking  care,  thus  early,  to  advance  the 
pretensions  of  Fnmce  on  account  of  alleged  vio- 
lations by  the  United  States  of  the  treaties  of 
1778.  On  that  part  of  the  case,  I  shall  say 
something  hereafter ;  but  I  use  this  first  letter 
of  the  French  ministers  at  present  only  to  show 
that,  from  the  first,  the  French  government  ad- 
mitted its  obligation  to  indemnify  individoals 
who  had  sufiered  wrongs  and  injuries. 

"The  honorable  member  from  New- York  [Mr. 
Wright]  contends,  sir.  that,  at  the  time  of  ohi- 
cluding  the  treaty,  these  claims  had  ceased  to 
exist.  He  says  that  a* war  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  and  by  the 
war  the  claims  had  become  extinguished  I  dif- 
fer fh>m  the  honorable  member,  both  as  to  the 
fact  of  war,  and  as  to  the  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  it,  in  this  case,  even  if  public  war 
had  existed  if  we  admit,  for  .argument  sake^ 
that  war  had  existed,  yet  we  find  that,  on  the 
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Kstorfttion  of  unity,  both  parties  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  these  claims  and  their  continued  exist- 
ence, and  tibe  party  against  which  they  are  pre- 
ferred acknowledges  hsr  obligation,  and  ezpzesg- 
es  her  willingness  to  pay  theuL  The  mere  &ct 
of  war  can  never  extinguish  any  claim.  I^  in- 
deed, claims  for  indemnity  be  the  professed 
ground  of  a  war,  and  peace  be  afterwards  con- 
cluded without  obtuning  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  right,  such  a  peace  may  be  construed 
to  be  a  relinquishment  of  the  right^  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  has  been  put  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  sword,  and  decided.  But,  if  a  war  be 
waged  to  enforce  a  disputed  claim,  and  it  be  car- 
ried on  till  the  adverse  {Nirty  admit  the  chum, 
and  agree  to  provide  for  its  payment,  it  would 
be  Strang,  indeed,  to  hold  that  the  claim  itself 
was  extinguished  by  the  verjr  war  which  had 
compelled  its  express  recognition.  Now,  what- 
ever we  call  that  state  of  things  which  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  France  from  1798 
to  1800,  it  is  evident  that  neither  party  contend- 
ed or  supposed  that  it  had  been  such  a  state  of 
things  as  had  extinguished  individual  claims  for 
indemnity  for  illegal  seizures  and  confiscations. 

"The  honorable  member,  sir,  to  sustain  his 
point,  must  prove  that  the  United  States  went 
to  war  to  vindicate  these  claims ;  that  they  waged 
that  war  unsuccessfully;  and  that  they  were 
therefore  glad  to  make  peace,  without  obtaining 
payment  of  the  claims,  or  any  admission  of  their 
justice.  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  &ct8  do  not  authorize  any  such  record 
to  be  made  up  aeainst  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  is  dear,  sir,  that  whatever  misunderstanding 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
it  did  not  amount,  at  any  time,  to  open  and  pub- 
lic war.  It  is  certain  that  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  were  much  disturbed ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  United  States  authorized  armed 
resistance  to  French  captures,  and  the  captures 
of  French  vessels  of  war  found  hovering  on  our 
coast ;  but  it  is  certain,  also,  not  only  that  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war,  on  either  side,  but 
that  the  United  States,  under  all  their  provoca- 
tions, did  never  authorize  general  reprisals  on 
French  commerce.  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  gentleman  says  war  raged  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  France,  French  citizens  came  into 
our  courts,  in  their  own  names,  claimed  restitu- 
tion for  property  seized  b^  American  cruisers; 
and  obtained  decrees  of  restitution.  They  claimed 
as  citizens  of  France^  and  obtained  restoration, 
in  our  courts,  as  citizens  of  France.  It  must 
have  been  a  singular  war,  sir,  in  which  such  pro- 
ceedings could  take  place.  Upon  a  fair  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  found. 
I  think,  that  ever^r  thing  done  by  the  United 
States  was  defensive.  No  part  of  it  was  ever 
retaliatory.  The  United  States  do  not  take  jus- 
tice into  Uieir  own  hands. 

"  The  strongest  measure,  perhaps,  adopted,  by 
Congress,  was  the  act  of  May  28, 1798.  The 
honorable  member  from  New-York  has  referred 
to  this  act|  and  chiefly  relies  upon  it,  to  prove 


the  existence,  or  the  oommenoement,  of  actual 
war.  But  does  it  prove  either  the  one  or  the 
other? 

"  It  is  not  an  act  declaring  war ;  it  is  not  an 
act  authorizing  reprisals;  it  is  not  an  act 
which,  in  any  way,  acknowledges  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  war.  Its  whole  implication  and  im- 
port is  the  other  way.  Its  title  is.  'An  act  more 
e£f^tually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts 
of  the  United  States.' 

^  This  is  its  preamble : 

^'Whereas  armed  vessels,  sailing  under  au- 
thority, or  pretence  of  authority,  from  the  Re- 
public of  France,  have  committed  depredations 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
recently  captured  the  vessels  and  proj^rty  of 
citizens  thereof  on  and  near  the  coasts,  m  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  French  nation :  there- 
fore'— 

<<  And  then  follows  its  only  section,  in  these 
words : 

«'S£C.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  fc.  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  instruct  and  di- 
rect the  commanders  of  the  armed  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  to  seize,  take,  and  bring 
into  any  port  of  tiie  United  States,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
any  such  armed  vessel  which  shall  have  com- 
mitted, or  which  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
committing,  depredations  on  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  citizens  thereof;  and  also  retake  any  ship 
or  vessel,  of  anv  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  may  have  been  captured  by  any 
such  armed  vessel.' 

^  This  act,  it  is  true,  authorized  the  use  of 
force,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  cer- 
tam  objects,  against  French  vessels.  But  there 
may  be  acts  of  authorized  force,  there  may  be 
assults,  there  mav  be  battles,  there  may  be  cap- 
tures of  ships  and  imprisonment  of  persons,  and 
yet  no  general  war.  Gases  of  this  kind  may 
occur  under  that  practice  of  retortion  which  is 
justified,  when  adopted  for  just  cause,  by  the 
laws  ana  usages  of  nations,  and  which  all  the 
writers  distinguish  from  general  war. 

"  The  first  provision  in  this  law  is  purely  pre- 
ventive and  defensive;  and  the  other  hardly 
goes  beyond  it.  Arm^  vessels  hovering  on  our 
coast,  and  capturing  our  vessels,  under  authority, 
or  pretence  of  authority,  from  a  foreign  state, 
might  be  captured  and  brought  in,  and  vessels 
already  seized  by  them  retaken.  The  act  is 
limited  to  armed  vessels ;  but  why  was  this,  if 
general  war  existed?  Why  was  hot  the  naval 
power  of  the  country  let  loose  at  once,  if  there 
were  war,  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  1 
The  cruisers  of  France  were  preying  on  our  com- 
merce ;  if  there  was  war,  why  were  we  restrain- 
ed from  general  reprisals  on  her  commerce? 
l^is  restuning  of  the  operation  of  our  naval 
marine  to  armed  vessels  of  France,  and  to  such 
of  them  only  as  should  be  found  hovering  on  our 
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coast,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations 
on  our  commerce,  instead  of  proving  a  state  oi 
war,  proves,  I  think,  irresistibly,  that  a  state  of 
general  war  did  not  exist  Bat  even  if  this  act 
of  Congress  left  the  matter  doubtlol,  other  acts 
passed  at  and  near  the  same  time  demonstrate 
the  understanding  of  Congress  to  have  been,  that 
lUthough  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  greatly  disturbed,  yet  that  war  did  not 
exist.  On  the  same  day  (May  28, 1798)  in 
which  this  act  passed,  on  whicm  the  member 
from  New- York  lays  so  much  stress,  as  proving 
the  actual  existence  of  war  with  France,  Con- 
gress passed  another  act,  entitled  'An  act  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  a  provisional  army;'  and  the  first  section 
declared  that  the  President  should  be  autho- 
rized, 'in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  of  actual  invasion 
<M  their  territory  by  a  foreign  power,  or  of 
imminent  danger  of  such  invasion,  to  cause  to  be 
enlisted,'  &c.,  ten  thousand  men. 

"  On  the  16th  of  July  following.  Congress 
passed  the  law  for  augmenting  the  army,  the 
second  section  of  which  authorized  the  President 
to  raise  twelve  additional  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  six  troops  of  light  dragoons,  'to  be  enlisted 
for  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  Republic,  unless  sooner  discharged,'  &c 

"  The  following  spring,  by  the  act  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1799,  entitled  ^  Ajq  act  giving  eventual 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  augment  the  army,'  Congress  provided  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States^  in  case  war  should  br^  out  be- 
tween the  Umted  States  and  a  forei^  European 
power,  &C.,  to  raise  twenty-four  regunents  of  in- 
fimtry,  &c  And  in  the  act  for  better  organizing 
the  army,  passed  the  next  day,  Congress  repeats 
the  declaration,  contained  in  a  former  act,  that 
certain  provisions  shall  not  take  effect  unless 
war  shall  break  out  between  the  United  States 
and  some  European  prince,  potentate,  or  state. 

«  On  the  20th  of  February,  1800,  an  act  was 
passed  to  suspend  the  act  for  augmenting  the 
army ;  and  this  last  act  declared  that  fiurther 
enlistments  should  be  suspended  until  the  fur- 
ther order  of  Congress,  unless  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  oifferenoes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  French  Republic,  war  should  break  out 
between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Re- 
public, or  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion  of 
their  territory  by  the  said  Republic  should  be 
discovered. 

*<  On  the  14th  of  May,  1800,  four  months  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Congress  passed  an 
act  authoriziug  the  suspension  of  muitary  ap- 
pointments, and  the  discharge  of  troops  under 
the  provisions  of  the  previous  laws.  No  com- 
mentary is  necessary,  sir,  on  the  texts  of  these 
statutes,  to  show  that  Congress  never  recognized 
the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States 
nd  France.     They  apprehended  war  might 


break  out;  and  they  made  suitable  proriaon 
for  that  exigency,  should  it  occur;  but  it  ia 
quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the  express  voA  so 
often  repeated  declarations  of  these  statutes, 
commencing  in  1798,  running  through  1799,  and 
ending  in  1800,  with  the  actual  existence  of  war 
between  the  two  countries  at  any  period  withm 
those  years. 

"The  honorable  member's  second  prindpal 
source  of  argument,  to  make  out  the  fiu^  of  i 
state  of  war,  is  the  several  non-intercourse  acts. 
And  here  again  it  seems  to  me  an  exactly  oppo- 
site inference  is  the  true  one.  In  1798, 1799, 
and  1800,  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  suspend- 
ing the  conmiercial  intercourse  between  the 
Ufdted  States,  each  for  one  year.  Did  any  gov- 
ernment ever  pass  a  law  of  temporary  non-in- 
tercourse with  a  public  enemy?  Such  a  law 
would  be  little  less  than  an  absurdity.  War  it- 
self effectually  creates  non-interoourse.  It  ren- 
ders all  trade  with  the  enemy  ill^kl,  and,  of 
course,  subjects  all  vessds  found  so  engaged,  with 
their  cargoes,  to  capture  and  condemnation  as 
enemy's  property.  The  first  of  these  Uw8 
was  passed  June  13, 1798,  the  last,  FebroaiyST, 
1800.  Will  the  honorable  member  from  New- 
Tork  tell  us  when  the  war  conmienoed  ?  When 
did  it  break  out  1  When  did  those  'differences^' 
of  which  the  acts  of  Congress  speak,  assume  a 
character  of  general  hostility  ?  Was  there  a 
state  of  war  on  the  13th  of  June,  1798,  when 
Congress  passed  the  first  non-intercourse  act; 
and  did  Congress,  in  a  state  of  public  war,  limit 
non-intercourse  with  the  enemy  to  one  vear? 
Or  was  there  a  state  of  peace  in  June,  l798? 
and^  if  «o,  I  ask  again,  at  what  time  after  that 
period,  and  before  SeptembiBr,  1800,  did  the  war 
break  out?  Difficulties  of  no  small  magnitude 
surround  the  gentleman,  I  think,  whatever  coune 
he  takes  through  these  statutes,  while  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  from  them  a  state  of  war.  The 
truth  is,  tiiey  prove,  incontestably,  a  state  of 
peace;  a  state  ofendandgered,  disturbed,  agitated 
peace;  but  still  a  state  of  peace.  Finding  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  great  misunderstandmg  and 
contention  with  France,  and  seeing  our  commerce 
a  daily  prey  to  the  rapacity  ci  her  cruisers,  the 
Unitcfd  States  preferred  non-intercourse  to  war. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  non-intercourse  acts. 
Apprehending,  nevertheless,  that  war  might 
break  out.  Congress  made  prudent  provision  for 
it  by  augmenting  the  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try. TUs  is  the  ground  of  the  laws  for  raising 
a  provisional  army.  The  entire  provisions  of  aU 
these  laws  necessarily  suppose  an  existing  state 
of  peace ;  but  they  imply  also  an  apprehensioD 
that  war  m%ht  commence.  For  a  state  of  actual 
war  they  were  all  unsuited ;  and  some  of  them 
would  liave  been,  in  such  a  state,  preposterous 
and  absurd.  To  a  state  of  present  peace, 
but  disturbed,  interrupted,  and  likely  to  termi- 
nate in  open  hostilities,  they  were  all  perfectly 
wdl  adapted.  And  as  many  of  these  acts,  in 
express  terms,  speak  of  war  as  not  actually  ez- 
istmg,  but  as  likely  or  liable  to  break  out,  it  ii 
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clear,  beyond  ail  reasonable  questaon.  that  Con- 
gress never,  at  any  time,  regarded  tne  state  of 
things  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Franco  as  being  a  state  of  war. 

'^As  little  did  the  executive  government  so 
r^ard  it,  as  must  be  apparent  firom  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  our  ministers^  when  the  mission 
was  sent  to  France.  Those  instructions,  having 
recurred  to  the  numerous  acts  of  wrong  commit- 
ted on  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stetes,  and 
the  refusal  of  indemnity  by  the  government  of 
France,  proceed  to  say :  '  This  conduct  of  the 
French  Kepublic  would  well  have  justified  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  but,  desirous  oi  maintaining 
peace,  and  still  willing  to  leave  open  the  door 
of  reconciliation  with  France,  the  United  States 
contented  themselves  with  preparations  for  de- 
fence, and  measures  cal<mlated  to  protect  their 
commerce.' 

^  It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
neither  the  French  government  nor  the  French 
ministers  acted  on  the  supposition  that  war  had 
existed  between  the  two  nations.  And  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  held  the  treaties  of  1778 
still  binding.  Within  a  month  or  two  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  French  Republic  write  thus  to 
Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Davie^ and  Murray :  'In  the 
first  placCj  they  will  insist  upon  the  principle 
already  laid  down  in  their  former  note,  viz. : 
that  the  treaties  which  united  France  and  the 
United  States  are  not  broken;  that  even  war 
could  not  have  broken  them ;  but  that  the  state 
of  misunderstanding  which  existed  for  some  time 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
act  of  some  agents  rather  than  by  the  will  of 
the  respective  governments,  has  not  bo^i  a  state 
of  \var,  at  least  on  the  side  of  France.' 

"Finally,  sir,  the  treaty  itself  what  is  it? 
It  is  not  called  a  treaty  of  peace ;  it  does  not 
provide  for  putting  an  end  to  hostilities.  It  says 
not  one  word  of  any  preceding  war ;  but  it  does 
say  that  'differences'  have  arisen  between  the 
two  states,  and  that  they  have,  therefore,  re- 
spectively, appointed  their  plenipotentiaries,  and 
given  them  full  powers  to  treat  upon  those  'dif- 
ferences,' and  to  terminate  the  same. 

^  But  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  as  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  on  by  the  ministers  of  both 
governments,  is,  of  itself,  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  whole  argument  which  is  urged  against 
this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  claims  had  been 
extinguished  by  war,  since  that  article  distinctly 
and  expressly  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the 
claims,  and  contains  a  solemn  pledge  that  the 
two  governments,  not  being  able  to  agree  on 
them  at  present,  will  negotiate  further  on  them, 
at  convenient  time  thereafter.  Whether  we 
look,  then,  to  the  decisions  of  the  American 
courts,  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  ibe  instruc- 
tions of  the  American  executive  government, 
to  the  language  of  our  ministers,  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  French  government  and  the  French 
ministers,  <nr  to  the  unequivocal  language  of  the 


treal^  itself,  as  orieinally  agreed  to,  we  meet 
irresistible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  state  of  misunderstanding;  which 
had  existed  between  the  two  countries  was 
not  war. 

"  If  the  treaty  had  remained  as  the  ministers 
on  both  sides  agreed  upon  it,  the  claimants, 
though  their  indemnity  was  postponed,  would 
have  had  no  just  claim  on  their  own  government. 
But  the  treaty  did  not  remain  in  this  state.  This 
second  article  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate ; 
and,  in  order  to  see  the  obvious  motive  of  the 
Senate  in  thus  striking  out  the  second  article, 
allow  me  to  read  the  whole* article.  It  is  in 
these  words : 

^ '  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two 
parties  not  being  able  to  agree,  at  present  re- 
specting the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6tn  of 
Februarv,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of 
the  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  in- 
demnities mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties 
will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a 
convenient  time;  and  until  tiiey  may  have 
agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and 
convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated 
as  follows.' 

''  The  article  thus  stipulating  to  make  the 
claims  of  France,  under  the  old  treaties,  matter 
of  further  negotiation,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
such  negotiation,  and  the  whole  subject,  the 
Senate  struck  out  the  entire  article,  and  ratified 
the  treaty  in  this  corrected  form.  France  ratified 
the  treaty,  as  thus  amended,  with  the  further 
declaration  that,  by  thus  retrenching  the  secoiul 
article,  the  two  nations  renounce  the  respective 
pretensions  which  were  the  object  of  the  article. 
In  this  declaration  of  the  French  government^ 
the  Senate  afterwards  acquiesced ;  so  that  the 
government  of  France,  bv  this  retrenchment, 
aereed  to  renounce  her  claims  under  the  treaties 
of  1778,  and  the  United  States,  in  like  manner, 
renounced  the  churns  of  their  citizens  for  in- 
demnities due  to  them. 

'^  And  this  proves,  sir,  the  second  proposition 
which  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  my  re- 
marks, viz. :  that  these  claims  were  released,  re- 
linquished, or  extinguished,  by  the  amendment 
of  the  treaty,  and  its  ratincation  as  amended. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  on  this  point,  that 
these  claims  for  captures  before  1800  would  have 
been  good  claims  under  the  late  treaty  with 
France,  and  would  have  come  in  for  a  dividend 
in  the  fund  provided  by  that  treaty,  if  they  had 
not  been  released  by  the  treaty  of  1800.  And 
they  are  now  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  benefit  of  the  late  treaty,  because  of  such 
pelease  or  extinguishment  by  that  of  1800. 

"In  the  third  place,  sir,  it  is  to  be  proved,  if  it 
be  not  proved  already,  that  these  claims  were 
surrendered,  or  released  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  on  national  considerations, 
and  for  objects  in  which  these  claimants  had  no 
more  interest  than  any  other  citizens. 
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"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  make  out 
that  the  claims  and  complaints  of  France  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  were  well 
founded.  It  is  certain  that  she  put  forth  such 
claims  and  complaints,  and  insisted  on  them  to 
the  end.  It  is  certain  that,  hy  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance of  1778,  the  United  States  did  guaranty 
to  France  her  West  India  possessions.  It  is 
certain  that,  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  the 
same  date,  the  United  States  stipulated  that 
French  vessels  of  war  might  bring  their  prizes 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
enemies  of  France  should  not  enjoy  that  privi- 
lege; and  it  is  dertain  that  France  contended 
that  the  United  States  had  plainly  violated  this 
article,  as  well  by  their  subsequent  treaty  with 
England  as  by  other  acts  of  the  government 
For  the  violation  of  these  treaties  she  claimed 
indemnity  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Without  admitting  the  justice  of  these 
pretensions,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
found  them  extremely  embarrassing,  and  they 
authorized  our  ministers  in  France  to  buy  them 
oflf  by  money. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  justice  of 
the  present  bill,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that 
France  was  right  in  these  pretensions.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  United  States  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  embarrassments  which  they  occa- 
sioned. They  were  willing  to  compromise  the 
matter.  The  existing  state  of  things,  then,  was 
exactly  this : 

"France  admitted  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  just  claims  against  her ;  but  she  in- 
sisted that  she,  on  the  other  hand,  had  just 
claims  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

^'  She  would  not  satisfy  our  citizens,  till  our 
government  agreed  to  satisfy  her.  Finally,  a 
treaty  is  ratified,  by  which  tne  claims  on  both 
sides  arc  renounced. 

*•  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  relinquish- 
ment of  these  individual  claims  was  the  price 
which  the  United  States  paid  for  the  relinquish- 
ment, by  France,  of  her  claims  against  our  gov- 
ernment ?  And  who  can  doubt  it  ?  Look  to 
the  negotiation ;  the  claims  on  both  sides  were 
discussed  together.  Look  to  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty,  as  originally  agreed  to ;  the  claims 
on  both  sides  are  there  reserved  together.  And 
look  to  the  Senate's  amendment,  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent declaration  of  the  French  government, 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Senate;  and  there  the 
claims  on  both  sides  are  renounced  together. 
What  stronger  proof  could  there  be  of  mutuali- 
ty of  consideration  ?  Sir,  allow  me  to  put  this 
direct  question  to  the  honorable  member  from 
New-York.  If  the  United  States  did  not  agree 
to  renounce  these  claims,  in  consideration  that 
France  would  renounce  hers,  what  was  the  rea- 
Bon  why  they  surrendered  thus  the  claims  of 
their  own  citizens?  Did  they  do  it  without 
any  consideration  at  all  ?  Was  the  surrender 
wholly  gratuitous?  Did  they  thus  solemnly 
renounce  claims  for  indemnity,  so  just,  so  long 


insisted  on  by  themselyes,  the  object  of  two 
special  missions,  the  subjects  of  bo  much  pre- 
vious controversy,  and  at  one  time  so  near  being 
the  cause  of  open  war — did  the  government  sur^ 
render  and  renounce  them  gratuitously,  or  hr 
nothing  ?  Had  it  no  i^easonable  motive  in  the 
relinquishment  ?  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tun  any  such  ground. 

^  And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  ask,  was  it 
for  nothing  that  France  relinquished,  what  she 
had  so  long  insisted  on,  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  fulfil  the  treaties  of  1778? 
For  the  extinguishment  of  this  obligation  we 
had  already  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  she  had  declined.  Was  she  now  willing 
to  give  it  up  without  any  equivalent  ? 

''  Sir,  the  whole  history  of  the  ne^Uation  is 
full  of  proof  that  the  individual  claims  of  oar 
citizens,  and  the  government  claims  of  France 
against  the  Unit^  States,  constituted  the  re- 
spective demands  of  the  two  parties.  They 
were  brought  forward  together,  discussed  to- 
other, insisted  on  together.  The  French  min- 
isters would  never  consent  to  disconnect  them. 
While  they  admitted,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the 
claims  on  our  side,  they  maintained,  with  perse- 
severmg  resolution,  the  claims  on  the  side  of 
France.  It  would  fatigue  the  Senate  were  I  to 
go  through  the  whole  correspondence,  and  show, 
as  I  could  easily  do,  that,  in  every  stage  of  the 
negotiation,  these  two  subjects  were  kept  to- 
gether. I  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  and  decisive  parts. 

"'  In  the  first  place,  the  general  instructions 
which  our  ministers  received  from  our  own  gov* 
emment  when  they  undertook  the  mission,  di- 
rected tnem  to  insist  on  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  France,  to  propose  a  joint  board 
of  commissioners  to  state  those  clums,  and  to 
agree  to  refer  the  claims  of  France  for  infringe- 
ments of  the  treaty  of  commerce  to  the  same 
board.  I  will  read,  sir,  so  much  of  the  instruc- 
tions as  comprehend  these  points : 

^* '  1.  At  the  opening  of  the  negotiation  yoa 
will  inform  the  French  ministers  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  expect  from  France,  as  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  treaty,  a  stipulation  to 
make  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  full 
compensation  for  all  losses  and  damages  which 
they  shall  have  sustamed  by  reason  of  irregular 
or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their 
vessels  and  other  property,  under  color  of  au- 
thority or  commissions  from  the  French  Repub- 
lic or  its  agents.  And  all  captures  and  coor 
demnations  are  deemed  irregular  or  illegal  when 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  generally  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  in  Europe,  and  to  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  amitv  and  com- 
merce of  the  6th  of  Februarv,  1778,  fairly  and 
ingenuously  interpreted,  while  that  treaty  re- 
mained in  foroe.' 

^  ^  2.  If  these  preliminaries  should  be  satis- 
factorily arranged,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining and  a^usting  all  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens, it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.' 

"*As  the  French  goTemment  have  hereto- 
fore complained  of  infringements  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  by  the  United  States 
or  their  citizens,  all  claims  for  injuries,  thereby 
occasioned  to  France  or  its  citizens  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  same  board ;  andf  whatever 
damages  they  award  will  be  allowed  by  the 
United  States,  and  deducted  from  the  sums 
awarded  to  be  paid  by  France.' 

"  Now,  sir,  suppose  this  board  had  been  con- 
stituted, and  suppose  that  it  had  made  awards 
Against  France,  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
t^  States,  and  had  made  awards  also  in  favor 
of  the  government  of  France  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  and  then  these 
last  awards  had  been  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  former,  and  the  property  of  dtizens  thus 
applied  to  discharge  the  public  obligations  of 
the  country,  would  any  bodj^  doubt  that  such 
citizens  would  be  entitled  to  indemnity  ?  And 
are  they  less  entitled,  because,  instead  of  being 
first  liquidated  and  ascertained,  and  then  set 
ofi^  one  against  the  other,  they  are  finally 
agreed  to  be  set  off  against  each  other,  and  mu- 
tually relinquished  in  the  lump  ? 

'*  Acting  upon  their  instructions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  American  ministers  made  an  ac- 
tual offer  to  suspend  the  clahn  for  indemnities 
tin  France  should  be  satisfied  as  to  her  politi- 
cal rights  under  the  treaties.  On  the  16th  of 
July  they  made  this  proposition  to  the  French 
negotiators : 

^*  Indemnities  to  be  ascertained  and  secured 
in  the  manner  proposed  in  our  project  of  a  trea- 
ty, but  not  to  be  paid  until  the  United  States 
shall  have  offered  to  France  an  article  stipulat- 
ing free  admission,  in  the  ports  of  each,  for  the 
pnvateers  and  prizes  of  the  other,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  enemies.' 

"  This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  was  a  direct 
offer  to  suspend  the  daims  of  our  own  citizens 
till  our  government  should  be  willing  to  renew 
to  France  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1778. 
Was  not  this  an  offer  to  make  use  of  private 
property  for  public  purposes '? 

"On  the  Ilth  of  August  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries thus  write  to  tne  ministers  of  the 
United  States : 

**  *  The  propositions  which  the  French  minis- 
ters have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  the  min- 
isters plenipotentianr  of  the  United  States  are 
reduced  to  this  simple  alternative : 

** '  Either  the  ancient  treaties,  with  the  privi- 
leges resulting  from  priority,  and  a  stipulation 
of  reciprocal  indemnities ; 

"  ^  Or  a  new  treaty,  assuring  equality  without 
indemnity.' 

"  In  other  words,  this  offer  is,  *  if  you  will  ac- 
knowledge or  renew  the  obligation  of  the  old 
treaties,  which  secure  to  us  privileges  in  your 
ports  which  our  enemies  axe  not  to  enioy,  then 
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we  will  make  indemmtiea  for  the  losses  of  your 
citizens ;  or,  if  you  will  give  up  all  claim  for 
such  indemnities,  then  we  will  relinquish  oui 
especial  privileges  under  the  former  treaties, 
and  agree  to  a  new  treaty  which  shall  onl^  put 
us  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Great  Britain, 
our  enemy,' 

"  On  the  20th  of  August  our  ministers  pro- 
pose that  the  former  treaties,  so  far  as  they  re- 
spect the  rights  of  privateers,  shall  be  renewed ; 
but  that  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  United 
States,  by  the  payment,  within  seven  years,  of 
three  millions  of  francs,  either  in  money  or  in 
securities  issued  by  the  French  government  for 
indemnities  to  our  citizens,  to  buy  off  this  ob- 
ligation, or  to  buy  off  all  its  political  obligations, 
under  both  the  old  treaties,  by  payment  in  like 
manner  of  five  millions  of  firanos. 

"  On  the  4th  of  September  the  French  minis- 
ters submit  these  propositions. 

^  ^  A  commission  shall  regulate  the  indemnities 
which  either  of  the  two  nations  may  owe  to  the 
citizens  of  the  other. 

"^The  indemnities  which  shall  be  due  by 
France  to  the  dtizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  pud  for  by  the  United  States,  and  in  return 
for  which  France  yields  the  exclusive  privilege 
resulting  from  the  17tb  and  22d  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  from  the  rights  oi 
guaranty  of  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  al^ 
nance.' 

^The  American  ministers  considered  these 
propositions  as  inadmissible.  They,  however, 
on  their  part,  made  an  approach  to  them,  by 
proposing,  in  substance,  that  it  should  be  left 
optional  with  the  United  States,  on  the  exchange 
or  the  ratification,  to  relinquish  the  indemnities, 
and  in  that  case,  the  old  treaties  not  to  be  ob- 
ligatory on  the  Ifnited  States,  so  £Bir  as  they 
conferred  exclusive  priviltttes  on  France.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  the  American  min- 
isters of  the  5th  of  September. 

"On  the  18th  of  September  the  American 
ministers  say  to  those  of  France ; 

'^ '  It  remains  only  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  a  texbporary  arrangement  Should  such  an 
arrangement  comport  with  the  views  of  France, 
the  following  principles  are  offered  as  the  basis 
of  it: 

^ '  1st.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the 
respective  parties  not  being  able  at  present  to 
a^ee  respecting  the  former  treaties  and  indem- 
mties,  the  parties  will,  in  due  and  convenient 
time,  further  treat  on  those  subjects ;  and,  until 
they  shall  have  agreed  respecting  the  same,  the 
said  treaties  shall  have  no  operation.' 

^  ThiSj  the  Senate  will  see,  is  substantially  the 
proposition  which  was  ultimately  accepted,  and 
which  formed  the  second  article  of  the  treaty. 
By  that  article,  these  claims,  on  both  sides,  were 
postponed  for  the  present,  and  afterwards,  by 
other  acts  of  the  two  governments,  they  were 
mutually  and  for  ever  renounced  and  relin- 
quished. 

"  And  now^.  sir,^  if  any  gwtleman  can  look  to 
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the  treaty,  look  to  the  instructions  nnder  which 
it  was  concluded,  look  to  the  correspondence 
which  preceded  it,  and  look  to  the  subsequent 
agreement  of  the  two  governments  to  renounce 
(£umB,  on  both  sides,  and  not  admit  that  the 
property  of  these  private  citizens  has  been 
taken  to  buy  off  embarrassing  claims  of  France 
on  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  know 
not  what  other  or  farther  evidence  could  ever 
force  that  conviction  on  his  mind. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  case  by 
showing  you  how  this  matter  was  understood 
by  the  American  administration  which  finally 
accepted  the  treaty,  with  this  renouncement  of 
indemnities.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the 
admini3tration  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  amended 
in  the  Senate,  as  already  stated,  and  ratified  on 
the  third  day  of  February,  1801,  Mr.  Adams 
being  still  in  office.  Being  thus  ratified,  with 
the  amendment,  it  was  sent  back  to  France,  and 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  the  first  Consul 
ratified  the  treaty,  as  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  article,  but  accompanied  the  ratifica- 
tion  with  this  declaration,  *  provided  that,  by 
this  retrenchment)  the  two  states  renounce 
their  respective  pretensions,  which  are  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sjud  article.' 

"  With  this  declaration  appended,  the  treaty 
came  back  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  now  become  President,  and  Mr.  Madison 
was  Secretary  of  State.  In  consequence  of  the 
■  declaration  of  the  French  government,  accom- 
panying its  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  now 
attached  to  it,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  referred  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  the  Senate  resolved  that  they  consi- 
dered the  treaty  as  duly  ratified.  Now,  sir,  in 
order  to  show  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  ad- 
ministration thought  of  this  treaty,  and  the 
effect  of  its  ratmcation,  in  its  then  exist- 
ing form,  I  beg  leave  to  read  an  extract  of  an 
official  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  then  our  minister  in  Spain.  Mr.  Pinckney 
was  at  that  time  negotiating  for  the  adjustment 
o(  our  claims  on  Spain;  and,  among  others,  for 
captures  committed  within  the  territories  of 


claims,  on  the  ground  that  l£e  United  States  had 
claimed  redress  of  such  injuries  from  France. 
In  writing  to  Mr.  Pinckney  (under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 6tbL  1804),  and  commenting  on  this  plea 
of  Spain,  Mr.  Madison  says : 

*  *  The  plea  on  which  it  seems  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment now  principally  relies,  is  the  erasure  of 
the  second  article  finom  our  late  convention  with 
France,  by  which  France  was  released  from  the 
indemnities  due  for  spoliations  committed  under 
her  immediate  responsibility  to  the  United 
States.  This  plea  did  not  appear  in  the  early 
objections  of  Spain  to  our  claims.  It  was  an 
afterthought,  resulting  firom  the  insufficiency 
of  every  other  plea,  and  is  certainly  as  litUe 
valid  as  any  other.' 

'*'The  injuries  for  which  indemnities  are 
claimed   from   Spain,   though   committed  by 


Frenchmen,  took  place  under  Spanish  authority ; 
Spain,  therefore,  is  answerable  for  them.  To 
her  we  have  looked,  and  continue  to  look  for 
redress.  If  the  injuries  done  to  us  by  her  re- 
sulted in  any  manner  from  injuries  done  to 
her  by  Fnmce,  she  may,  if  she  pleases,  resort 
to  France  as  we  resort  to  her.  But  whether 
her  resort  to  France  would  be  just  or  unjust  is 
a  question  between  her  and  France,  not  between 
either  her  and  us,  or  us  and  France.  We  claim 
against  her,  not  against  France.  In  releaang 
France,  therefore,  we  have  not  released  her. 
The  claims,  again,  fix>m  which  France  was  re- 
leased, were  admitted  b^  France,  and  the  release 
was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  in  a  correspon- 
dent release  of  the  United  States  from  certain 
claims  on  them.  The  claims  we  make  on  Spain 
were  never  admitted  by  France,  nor  made  on 
France  by  the  United  States ;  they  made,  there- 
fore, no  part  of  the  bargain  with  her,  and  could 
not  be  included  in  the  release.' 

"  Certainly,  sir,  words  could  not  have  been 
used  which  should  more  clearly  affirm  that 
these  individual  claims,  these  private  rights  of 
property,  had  been  applied  to  public  uses.  Mr. 
Madison  here  declares,  unequivocally,  that  these 
claims  had  been  admitted  by  France  $  that  they 
were  relinquished  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  that  they  were  relinquished  for 
a  valuable  consideration ;  that  that  oonsiderar 
tion  was  a  correspondent  release  of  the  United 
States  from  certain  claims  on  them ;  and  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  a  bai^gain  between 
the  two  governments.  This,  sir,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
final  promulgation  of  the  treaty ;  it  was  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  that  administration 
which  gave  effect  to  the  treaty  in  its  amended 
form,  and  it  proves,  beyond  mistake  and  beyond 
doubt,  the  clear  judgment  which  that  admmis- 
tration  had  formed  upon  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  the  whole  transaction. 


CHAPTER    CXX, 

FRENCH  8P0LIATI0NB-MB.  BENTONB  8FKEGH. 

'^The  whole  stress  of  the  question  lies  in  a  few 
simple  fkcts,  which,  if  disembarrassed  from  the 
confiision  of  terms  and  conditions,  and  viewed 
in  their  plain  and  true  character,  render  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  arrive  at  a  just  aad  correct  view  of 
the  case.  The  advocates  of  this  measure  have 
no  other  grounds  to  rest  their  case  upon  than 
an  assumption  of  fkcts ;  they  assume  that  the 
United  States  lay  under  binding  and  onerous 
stipulations  to  France;  that  the  claims  of  this 
bill  were  recognized  by  France ;  and  that  the 
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United  Stfttes  made  herself  responsible  for  these 
claims,  instead  of  Franoe;  took  them  upon  her- 
self and  became  bomid  to  pay  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  getting  rid  of  the  burdens  which 
ureighed  upon  her.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
claims  were  good  when  the  United  States  aban- 
doned them ;  and  that  the  consideration,  which 
it  is  pretended  the  United  States  received,  was 
of  a  nature  to  make  her  fhlly  responsible  to  the 
claimants,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  her 
to  satisfy  the  claims. 

"  The  measure  rests  entirely  upon  these  as- 
sumptions; but  I  shall  show  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  assimiptions ;  that  these 
claims  were  not  recognised  by  France,  and  could 
not  be,  by  the  law  of  nations ;  they  were  good 
for  nothing  when  they  were  made ;  they  were 
good  for  nothing  when  we  abandoned  them. 
The  United  States  owed  nothing  to  France,  and 
reoeiyed  no  consideration  whatever  from  her,  to 
make  us  responsible  for  payment  What  I  here 
maintain,  I  shall  proceed  to  prove,  not  by  any 
artful  chain  of  argument,  but  by  plain  and  his- 
torical facts. 

^  Let  me  ask,  sir,  on  what  grounds  is  it  main- 
tained that  the  United  States  received  a  valuable 
consideration  &r  these  claims?  Under  what 
onerous  stipulations  did  she  lie?  In  what  did 
her  debt  consist,  which  it  is  alleged  France  gave 
up  in  payment  for  these  claims  ?  By  the  treaty 
of  '78,  the  United  States  was  bound  to  guarantee 
the  French  American  possessions  to  France; 
and  France,  on  her  part,  guaranteed  to  the 
United  States  her  sovereignty  and  territory. 
In  ^93,  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  broke  out;  and  this  rupture  between 
those  nations  immediately  gave  rise  to  the 
question  how  &r  this  guaranty  was  obligatory 
upon  the  United  States?  Whether  -we  were 
bound  by  it  to  protect  France  on  the  side  of  her 
American  possessions  against  any  hostile  at- 
tack of  Great  Britain ;  and  thus  become  involved 
as  subalterns  in  a  war  in  which  we  had  no  con- 
cern or  interest  whatever?  Here  we  come  to 
the  point  at  once ;  for  if  it  should  appear  that 
we  were  not  bound  by  this  guaranty  to  become 
parties  to  a  distant  European  war,  then,  sir,  it  will 
be  an  evident,  *  decided  result  and  conclusion, 
that  we  were  under  no  obligation  to  France — ^that 
we  owed  her  no  debt  on  account  of  this  guaranty ; 
and,  plainly  enough,  it  will  follow,  we  received 
no  Talnable  consideration  for  the  claims  of  this 


bill,  when  France  released  us  from  an  obligation, 
which  it  will  appear  we  never  owed.  Let  us 
briefly  see  how  the  case  stands. 

*^  France,  to  get  rid  of  claims  made  by  us,  puts 
f<nrward  counter  claims  under  this  guaranty; 
proposing  by  such  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre  to 
get  rid  of  our  demand,  the  injustice  of  which 
she  protested  against  She  succeeded,  and  both 
parties  abandoned  their  claims.  And  is  it  now 
to  be  urged  upon  us  that,  on  the  grounds  of  this 
astute  diplomacy,  we  actually  received  a  valuable 
consideration  for  daims  which  were  considered 
good  for  nothing?  France  met  our  claims, 
which  were  good  for  nothing,  by  a  counter  claim, 
which  was  good  for  nothing;  and  when  we 
found  ourselves  thus  encountered,  we  abandoned 
our  previous  claim,  in  order  to  be  released  from 
the  counter  one  opposed  to  it  After  this,  is  it, 
I  would  ask,  a  suitable  return  for  our  over- 
wrought anxiety  to  obtain  satis&ction  for  onr 
citizens,  that  any  one  of  them  should,  some 
thirty  years  after  this,  turn  round  upon  us  and 
say:  '^now  you  have  received  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  our  claims ;  now,  then,  you  are 
bound  to  pay  ns  1 "  But  this  is  in  fact,  sir,  the 
language  of  this  bill.  I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
the  guaranty  (a  release  from  which  is  the  pre- 
tended oon^ideration  by  which  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  are  brought  in  debtors  to 
a  few  insurance  offices  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions), this  guaranty,  sur,  I  affirm,  was  good  for 
nothing.  I  speak  on  no  less  authority,  and  in 
no  less  a  name  than  that  of  the  great  father  of 
his  country,  Washington  himself,  when  I  affirm 
that  this  guaranty  imposed  upon  us  no  obliga- 
tions towards  France.  How,  then,  shfdl  we  be 
persuaded  that,  in  virtue  of  this  guaranty,  we 
are  bound  to  pay  the  debts  and  make  good  the 
spoliations  of  France  ? 

^  When  the  war  broke  out  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  in  1793,  Washington  addressed 
to  his  cabinet  a  series  of  questions,  inquirii^ 
their  (pinions  on  this  very  question — ^how  &r 
the  treaty  of  guaranty  of  1778  was  obligatory 
upon  the  United  States — ^intending  to  take  their 
opinions  as  a  guidance  for  his  conduct  in  such  a 
difficult  situation.  [Here  the  honorable  Senator 
read  extracts  from  Washington's  queries  to  his 
cahinet,  with  some  of  the  opinions  themselves.] 

^  In  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet 
concurring  with  his  own  sentiments.  President 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutralily, 
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disregarding  the  guaranty,  and  proclaiming  that 
we  were  not  bound  bj  any  preceding  treaties  to 
defend  American  France  against  Great  Britain. 
The  wisdom  of  this  measure  is  apparent  He 
wisely  thought  it  was  not  prudent  our  infant 
Republic  should  become  absorbed  in  the  vortex 
of  European  politics;  and  therefore,  sir,  not 
without  long  and  mature  deliberation  how  fiir 
this  treaty  of  guaranty  was  obligatory  upon 
us,  he  pronounced  against  it;  and  in  so  doing 
he  pronounced  against  the  very  bill  before  us ; 
for  the  bill  has  nothing  to  stand  upon  but  this 
guaranty ;  it  pretends  that  the  United  States 
is  bound  to  pay  for  injuries  inflicted  by  France, 
because  of  a  release  from  a  guaranty  by  whidi 
the  great  Washington  himself  solemnly  pro- 
noimced  we  were  not  bound!  What  do  we 
now  behold,  sir?  We  behold  an  array  in  this 
House,  and  on  this  floor,  against  the  policy  of 
Washington !  They  seek  to  undo  his  deed ;  they 
condemn  his  principles ;  they  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  wise  and  paternal 
counsels ;  they  urge  against  him  that  the  guar^ 
anty  bound  us,  and  what  for  ?  What  is  the 
motive  of  this  opposition  against  his  measures  ? 
Why,  sir,  that  this  bill  may  pass;  and  the 
people,  the  burden-bearing  people,  be  made  to 
pay  away  a  few  millions,  in  consideration  of 
obligations  whidh,  after  mature  deliberation, 
Washington  pronounced  not  to  lie  upon  us ! 

"^  I  think,  sir,  enough  has  been  said  to  put  to 
rest  for  ever  the  question  of  our  obligations 
under  this  guaranty.  Whatever  the  claims 
may  be,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  common  sense 
of  every  individual,  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  bound  to  pay  them  in  the  stead  of  France, 
because  of  a  pretended  release  from  a  guaranty 
which  did  not  bind  us ;  I  say  did  not  bind  us, 
because,  to  have  observed  it,  would  have  led  to 
our  ruin  and  destruction ;  and  it  is  a  dear  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  treaty  is  not 
obligatory  when  it  is  impossible  to  observe  it. 
But,  sir,  leaving  the  question  whether  we  were 
made  responsible  for  the  debts  of  France, 
whether  we  were  placed  under  an  obligation  to 
atone  to  our  own  citizens  for  injuries  which  a 
foreign  power  had  committed ;  leaving  this  ques- 
tion as  settled  (and  I  trust  settled  for  ever),  I 
come  to  consider  the  claims  themselves,  their 
justice,  and  their  validity.  And  here  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  will  prove,  on  this  head,  as 
weak  and  untenable— nay,  more — ^as  outrageous 


to  every  idea  of  common  sense,  as  it  was  on  thf 
former  head.  With  what  reason,  I  would  ask, 
can  gentlemen  press  the  American  people  to 
pay  these  claims,  when  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  press  France  herself  to  pay  them  ?  If 
France,  who  committed  the  wrong,  oould  not 
justly  be  called  upon  to  atone  for  it,  how  can 
the  United  States  now  be  called  upon  for  this 
money  ?  In  1798,  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  was  virtually  abolished  by  various  acts 
of  Congress  authorizing  hostilities,  and  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  to  the  same  effect ; 
it  was  abolished  on  account  of  its  violation  by 
France ;  on  account  of  those  depredations  whidi 
this  bill  calls  upon  us  to  make  good.  By  those 
acts  of  Congress  we  sought  satisfaction  for 
these  claims ;  and,  having  done  so,  it  was  too 
late  afterwards  to  seek  fresh  satis&ction  by 
demanding  indemnity.  There  was  war,  sir,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georg^  has  clearly  shown 
— war  on  account  of  these  spoliations — and 
when  we  sought  redress,  by  acts  of  warfare,  we 
precluded  ourselves  from  the  right  of  demand- 
ing redress  by  indemnity.  We  could  not,  there- 
fore, justiy  urge  these  claims  against  France ; 
and  I  therefore  demand,  how  can  they  be  urged 
against  us?  What  are  the  invincible  argu- 
ments by  which  gentiemen  establish  the  justice 
and  validity  of  these  claims  1  For,  surely,  be- 
fore we  consent  to  sweep  away  millions  from 
the  public  treasury,  we  ought  to  hear  at  least 
some  good  reasons.  Let  me  examine  their  good 
reasons.  The  argument  to  prove  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  pay 
them,  is  this :  France  acknowledged  them,  and 
the  United  States  took  them  upon  herself;  that 
is,  they  were  paid  by  way  of  oflfset,  and  the 
valuable  consideration  the  United  States  re- 
ceived was  a  release  from  her  pretended  obligi^ 
tions !  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  how  France  acknow- 
ledged them.  These  very  claims  were  denied, 
resisted,  and  rejected,  by  every  successive  gov- 
ernment of  France !  The  law  of  nations  was 
urged  against  them;  because,  having  engaged 
in  a  state  of  war,  on  the  account  of  them,  we 
had  no  right  to  a  double  redress — ^first  by  re- 
prisals, and  afterwards  by  indemnity !  Besides, 
France  justified  her  spoliations,  on  the  ground 
that  we  violated  our  neutrality ;  that  the  ships 
seized  were  laden  with  goods  belonging  to  the 
English,  the  enemies  of  France ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hmi- 
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dred,  this  was  the  fact—- that  American  citizens 
lent  their  names  to  the  English,  and  were  ready 
to  risk  all  the  dangers  of  French  spoliation,  for 
sake  of  the  great  profits,  which  more  than 
oovered  the  risk.  And,  in  the  fiice  of  all  these 
facts,  wc  are  told  that  the  French  acknowledged 
the  claims,  paid  them  bj  a  release,  and  we  are 
now  bound  to  satisfy  them !  And  how  is  this 
proved?  Where  are  the  invincible  argmnents 
bj  which  the  public  treasury  is  to  be  emptied  ? 
Hear  them,  if  it  is  possible  even  to  hear  them 
with  patience !  When  we  urged  these  claims, 
the  French  negotiators  set  up  a  counter  claim ; 
and,  to  obtain  a  release  from  this,  we  abandoned 
them !  Thus  it  is  that  the  French  acknowledged 
those  claims ;  and,  on  this  pretence,  because  of 
this  diplomatic  cunning  and  ingenuity,  we  are 
now  told  that  the  national  honor  calls  on  us  to 
pay  them  !  Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of 
before?  Why,  sir,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we 
8hall  deserve  eternal  obloquy  and  disgrace  from 
the  whole  American  people.  France,  after  re- 
peatedly and  perseveringly  denying  and  resist- 
ing these  claims,  at  last  gets  rid  of  them  for  ever 
by  an  ingenious  trick,  and  by  pretending  to  ac- 
knowledge them ;  and  now  her  debt  (if  it  vras 
a  debt)  is  thrown  upon  us ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  little  trick,  the  public  treasury  is  to  be 
tricked  out  of  several  millions  I  Sir,  this  is  mon- 
strous !  I  say  it  is  outrageous !  I  intend  no 
personal  disrespect  to  any  gentleman  by  these 
observations ;  biH  I  must  do  my  duty  to  my 
country,  and  I  repeat  it,  sir,  this  is  outrage- 
ous! 

"It  is  strenuously  insisted  upon,  and  appears 
to  be  firmly  relied  upon  by  gentlemen  who  have 
advocated  this  measure,  that  the  United  States 
has  actually  received  from  France  full  consider- 
ation for  these  claims ;  in  a  word,  that  France 
has  pud  them !  I  have  already  shown,  by  his- 
torioEd  facts,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and,  farther, 
by  the  authority  and  actions  of  Washington 
himself,  the  &ther  of  his  country,  that  we 
were  placed  under  no  obligations  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  guaranty ;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
release  from  obligations  which  did  not  exist,  is 
no  valuable  consideration  at  all !  But,  sir,  how 
can  it  be  urged  upon  us  that  France  actually 
paid  us  for  chums  which  were  denied  and  re- 
sisted, when  we  a]||  know  very  well  that,  for 
undisputed  claims,  for  claims  acknowledged  by 
treaty f  for  claims  solemnly  engaged  to  be  paid. 


we  could  never  succeed  in  getting  one  farthing  I 
I  thank  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Hill),  for  the  enlightened  view  he  has  given  on 
this  case.  What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon, with  respect  to  money?  He  had  bound 
himself  to  pay  us  twenty  millions  of  firancs, 
and  he  would  not  pay  one  farthing !  And  yet, 
sir,  we  are  confidently  assured  by  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  that  these  claims  were  paid  to  us  by 
Napoleon !  When  Louisiana  was  sold,  he  or- 
dered Marbois  to  get  fififcy  millions,  and  did  not 
even  then,  intend  to  pay  us  out  of  that  sum  the 
twenty  millions  he  had  boimd  himself  by  trea- 
ty to  pay.  Marbois  succeeded  in  getting  thirty 
millions  of  francs  more  from  us,  and  from  this 
the  twenty  millions  due  was  deducted;  thus^ 
sir,  we  were  made  to  pay  ourselves  our  own 
due,  and  Napoleon  escaped  the  payment  of  a 
fkrthing.  I  mean  to  make  no  refiection  upon 
our  n^otiators  at  that  treaty ;  we  may  be  glad 
that  we  got  Louisiana  at  any  amount;  for,  if 
we  had  not  obtained  it  by  money,  we  should 
soon  have  possessed  it  by  blood:  the  young 
West,  like  a  lion,  would  have  sprung  upon  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  should  have 
had  an  earlier  edition  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
we  gained  Louisiana  by  negotiation,  although 
we  paid  our  debts  ourselves  in  that  baigain. 
But  Napoleon  absolutely  scolded  Marbois  for 
allowing  the  deduction  of  twenty  millions  out 
of  the  sum  we  paid  for  Louisiana,  forgettmg 
that  his  minister  had  got  thirty  millions  more 
than  he  ordered  him  to  ask,  and  that  we  had 
paid  ourselves  the  twenty  millions  due  to  us 
under  treaty.  Having  sudi  a  man  to  deal  with, 
how  can  it  be  maintained  on  this  floor  that 
the  United  States  has  been  paid  by  him  the 
daims  in  this  bill,  and  that,  therefore,  the  trea- 
sury is  bound  to  satisfy  them  ?  Let  senators, 
I  entreat  them,  but  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, what  these  claims  were  worth  in  the  view 
of  Napoleon,  that  they  may  not  form  such  an 
unwarranted  conclusion  as  to  think  he  ever  paid 
them.  Every  government  of  France  which  pre- 
ceded him  had  treated  them  as  English  claims, 
and  is  it  likely  that  he  who  refused  to  pay  claims 
subsequent  to  these,  under  treaty  signed  by 
himself,  would  pay  old  claims  anterior  to  1800? 
The  claims  were  not  worth  a  straw ;  they  were 
considered  as  lawful  spoliations ;  that  by  our 
proclamation  we  had  broken  the  neutrali^; 
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and,  after  all,  that  they  were  incarred  by 
English  enterprises,  covered  by  the  American 
flag.  It  is  pretended  he  acknowledged  them ! 
Would  he  haye  inserted  two  lines  in  the  trea- 
ty to  rescind  them,  to  get  rid  of  such  claims, 
when  he  would  not  pay  those  he  had  acknow- 
ledged? 

To  recur  once  more,  sir,  to  the  Tsluable  con- 
sideration which  it  is  pretended  we  received  for 
these  claims.  It  is  maintained  that  we  were 
paid  by  receiving  a  release  from  onerous  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  us  by  the  treaty  of 
guaranty,  which  obligations  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  great  Washington  himself  pro- 
nounced to  be  nothing;  and  therefore,  sir,  it 
plainly  follows  that  this  valuable  consideration 
was — ^nothing  I 

What,  sir !  Is  it  said  we  were  released  from 
obligations  ?  From  what  obligations,  I  would 
ask,  were  we  relieved?  From  the  obligation 
of  guaranteeing  to  France  her  American  posses- 
sions; from  the  obligation  of  conquering  St. 
Domingo  for  France !  From  an  impossibility, 
sir!  for  do  we  not  know  that  this  was  im- 
possible to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France, 
under  Le  Clerc,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon 
himself?  Did  they  not  perish  miserably  by  the 
knives  of  infuriated  negroes  and  the  desolating 
ravages  of  pestilence  ?  Again,  wo  were  releiised 
from  the  obligation  of  restoring  Guadalonpe  to 
the  French ;  which  also  was  not  possible,  unless 
we  had  entered  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain ! 
And  thus,  sir,  the  valuable  consideration,  the 
release  t)y  which  these  claims  are  said  to  be 
fully  paid  to  the  United  States,  turns  out  to  be 
a  release  from  nothing !  a  release  from  absolute 
imposnbilities ;  for  it  was  not  possible  to  guar- 
antee to  France  her  colonies ;  she  lost  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  guarantee ;  it  was  a  one- 
sided guaranty!  She  surrendered  them  by 
treaty,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  guaranty 
to  operate  on. 

The  gentlenuin  from  Georgia  [Mr.  King],  has 
given  a  vivid  and  able  picture  of  the  exertions 
of  the  United  States  government  in  behalf  of 
these  claims.  He  has  shown  that  they  have 
been  paid,  and  more  than  paid,  on  our  part,  by 
the  invaluable  blood  of  our  citizens!  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  fiict.  What  has  not  been  done 
by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these  claims  ? 
For  these  very  clums,  for  the  protection  of 
those  very  claimants,  we  underwent  an  in- 


credible expense  both  in  militaiy  and  naval 
armaments. 

[Here  the  honorable  senator  read  a  bng  list 
of  military  and  naval  preparationsmade  by  Con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  these  claims,  specify- 
ing the  dates  and  the  numbers.] 

Nor  did  the  United  States  confine  herself 
solely  to  these  strenous  exertions  and  expensive 
armaments ;  besides  nusingfleets  and  armie8,Bhe 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  embassies  and  agents ; 
she  gave  letters  of  marque,  by  which  every 
ixyured  in^vidual  might  take  his  own  remedy 
and  repay  himself  his  losses.  For  these  very 
claims  the  people  were  laden  at  that  period  with 
heavy  taxes,  besides  the  blood  of  our  people 
whidi  was  spilt  for  them.  Loans  were  raised 
at  eight  per  cent  to  obtain  redress  for  these 
claims;  and  what  was  the  consequence?  It 
overturned  the  men  in  power  at  that  period; 
this  it  was  which  produced  that  result^  more 
than  political  difierences. 

The  people  were  taxed  and  suffered  for  these 
same  claims  in  that  day ;  and  now  they  are 
brought  forward  agun  to  exhaust  the  public 
treasury  and  to  sweep  away  more  millions  yet 
from  the  people,  to  impose  taxes  again  upon  them, 
for  the  very  same  claims  for  which  the  people 
have  already  once  been  taxed ;  reviving  the  sys- 
tem of  '98,  to  render  loans  and  debts  and  en- 
cumbrances again  to  be  required ;  to  embanrass 
the  government,  entangle  the  State,  to  imporei^ 
ish  the  people ;  to  dig,  in  a  word,  by  gradual 
measures  of  this  description,  a  pit  to  plunge  the 
nation  headlong  into  inextricable  difficulty  and 
rum! 

The  government,  in  those  days,  performed  its 
duty  to  the  citizens  in  the  protection  of  their 
conunerce;  and  by  vindicatmg,  asserting^  and 
satisfying  these  claims,  it  left  nothing  undone 
which  now  is  to  be  done ;  the  pretensions  of  this 
bill  are  therefore  utterly  unfounded !  Duties 
are  reciprocal ;  the  duty  of  government  is  pro- 
tection, and  that  of  citizens  allegiance.  This 
bill  attempts  to  throw  upon  the  present  gov- 
ernment the  duties  and  expenses  of  a  former 
government)  which  have  been  already  once  ac- 
quitted. On  its  part,  government  has  fulfilled, 
with  energy  and  zeal,  its  duty  to  the  citizeos; 
it  has  protected  and  now  is  protecting  their 
rights,  and  asserting  their  jibt  claims.  Witness 
our  navy,  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  oonmierce  and  for  the  profit  of  our 
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citizens;  witDess  our  cruiaers  on  every  point 
of  the  globe,  for  the  Becurify  of  citizens  pursu- 
ing eyerj  khid  of  lawful  business.  But,  there 
are  limits  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
individual  citizens ;  peace  must,  at  one  time  or 
other,  be  obtained,  and  sacrifices  are  to  be  made 
lor  a  valuable  consideration.  Now,  sir,  peace  is 
a  valuable  consideration,  and  claims  are  often 
necessarily  abandoned  to  obtain  it.  In  1814, 
we  gave  up  claims  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  we 
gave  up  claims  for  Spanish  spoliations,  at  the 
treaty  of  Florida ;  we  gave  up  claims  to  Den- 
mark. These  claims  also  were  given  up,  long 
anterior  to  others  I  have  mentioned.  When 
peace  is  made,  the  claims  take  their  chance; 
some  are  given  up  for  a  gross  sum,  and  some, 
such  as  these,  when  they  are  worth  nothing, 
will  fetch  nothing.  How  monstrous,  therefore, 
that  measure  is,  which  would  transfer  abandon- 
ed and  disputed  claims  from  the  country,  by 
which  they  were  said  to  be  due,  to  our  own 
country,  to  our  own  government,  upon  our  own 
dtizens,  requiring  us  to  pay  what  others  owed 
(nay,  what  it  is  doubtful  if  they  did  owe);  re- 
quiring us  to  pay  what  we  have  never  received 
one  fitrthing  for,  and  for  which,  if  we  had  re- 
ceived millions,  we  have  paid  away  more  than 
those  millions  in  arduous  exertions  on  their  be- 
half! 

I  should  not  discharge  the  duty  I  owe  to  my 
country,  if  I  did  not  probe  still  deeper  into 
these  transactiona  What  were  the  losses  which 
led  to  these  claims  ?  Gentlemen  have  indulged 
themselves  in  all  the  flights  and  raptures  of 
poetry  on  this  pathetic  topic ;  we  have  heard 
of  ^  ships  swept  from  the  ocean,  families  plunged 
in  want  and  ruin;"  and  such  like !  What  is  the 
&ct,  sir  ?  It  is  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said:  never,  sir,  was  there  known, 
before  or  since,  such  a  flourishing  state  of  com- 
merce as  the  very  time  and  period  of  these 
spoliations.  At  that  time,  men  made  fortunes  if 
they  saved  one  ship  only,  out  of  every  four  or  five, 
from  the  French  cruisers !  Let  us  examine  the 
stubborn  fiicts  of  sober  arithmetic,  in  this  case, 
and  not  sit  still  and  see  the  people's  money 
charmed  out  of  the  treasury  by  the  persuasive 
notes  of  poetry.  [Mr.  B  here  referred  to  pub- 
lic documents  showing  that,  in  the  years  1793, 
'M^  '95,  m,  '97,  '98,  '99,  up  to  1800,  the  ex- 
ports, annually  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  till,  in 
1800,  they  amounted  to  more  than  $91,000,000]. 


It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  at 
this  period,  our  population  was  less  than  it  is 
now,  our  territory  was  much  more  limited,  we 
had  not  Louisiana  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
and  yet  our  commerce  was  far  more  flourishing 
than  it  ever  has  been  since ;  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  we  had  no  mammoth  banking  corporatio9 
to  boast  of  its  indispensable,  its  vital  necessity 
to  commerce !  These  are  the  facts  of  numbers, 
of  arithmetic,  which  blow  away  the  edifice  of 
the  gentlemen's  poetry,  as  the  wind  scatters 
straws. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  in  whose  hands 
these  claims  are.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  insur- 
ance offices,  assignees,  and  jobbers;  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  knowing  ones  who  have  bought 
them  up  for  two,  three,  five,  ten  cents  in  the 
dollar!  What  has  become  of  the  screaming 
babes  that  have  been  held  up  after  the  ancient 
Roman  method,  to  excite  pity  and  move  our 
sympathies  ?  What  has  become  of  the  widows 
and  original  claimants  1  They  have  been  bought 
out  long  ago  by  the  knowing  ones.  If  we 
countenance  this  biU,  sir,  we  shall  renew  the 
disgraceful  scenes  of  1793,  and  witness  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  infiimous  fraud  and  gambling,  and  all 
the  old  artifices  which  the  certificate  funding  act 
gave  rise  ta  (Mr.  B.  here  read  several  interest- 
ing extracts,  describing  the  scenes  which  then 
took  place.) 

One  of  the  most  revolting  features  of  this  bill 
is  its  relation  to  the  insurers.  The  most  in- 
famous and  odious  act  ever  passed  by  Congress 
was  the  certificate  funding  act  of  1793,  an  act 
passed  in  favor  of  a  crowd  of  speculators;  but 
the  principle  of  this  bill  is  more  odious  than 
even  it ;  I  mean  that  of  paying  insurers  for  their 
losses.  The  United  States,  sir,  msure!  Can 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  revolting  and  atro- 
cious than  to  direct  the  funds  of  the  treasury, 
the  property  of  the  people,  to  such  iniquitous 
uses?  On- what  principle  is  this  grounded? 
Their  occupation  is  a  safe  one ;  they  make  cal- 
culations against  all  probabilities;  they  make 
fortunes  at  all  times ;  and  especially  at  this  very 
time  when  we  are  called  upon  to  refund  their 
losses,  they  made  immense  fortunes.  It  would 
be  far  more  just  and  equitable  if  Congress  were 
to  insure  the  farmers  and  planters,  and  pay  them 
their  losses  on  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop ; 
they,  sir,  are  more  entitled  to  put  forth  such 
claims  than  speculators  and  gamblers,  whose 
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trade  and  business  it  is  to  make  money  bj 
losses.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  the 
most  odious  and  unprincipled  ever  passed  by 
Congress. 

Another  question,  sir,  occurs  to  me:  what 
sum  of  money  will  this  bill  abstract  from  the 
treasury  ?  It  says  five  millions,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  does  not  say  ^  and  no  more ; "  it  does  not  say 
that  they  will  be  in  full.  If  the  project  of  pass^ 
ing  this  bill  should  succeed,  not  only  will  diums 
be  made,  but  next  will  come  interest  upon  them ! 
Reflect,  sir,  one  moment :  interest  from  1798  and 
1800  to  this  day !  Nor  is  there  any  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  daims ;  no,  sir,  it  would  not 
be  posfflble  for  the  imagination  of  man,  to  invent 
more  cunning  words  than  the  wording  of  this 
bill.  It  is  made  to  cover  all  sorts  of  claims ; 
there  is  no  kind  of  specification  adequate  to  ex- 
dude  them ;  the  most  illegal  clums  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  its  loose  phraseology ! 

Again  suffer  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other feature  of  this  atrodous  measure ;  let  me 
warn  my  country  of  the  abyss  which  it  is  at- 
temped  to  open  before  it,  by  this  and  other 
similar  measures  of  draining  and  exhausting  the 
public  treasury! 

These  claims  rejected  and  spumed  by  France; 
these  claims  for  which  we  have  never  received 
one  cent,  all  the  payment  ever  made  for  them 
urged  upon  us  by  their  advocates  being  a  metsr 
physical  and  imaginary  payment ;  these  claims 
which,  under  such  deceptive  circumstances  as 
these,  we,  sir,  are  caUed  upon  to  pay,  and  to  pay 
to  insurers,  usurers,  gamblers,  and  speculators ; 
these  monstrous  daims  which  are  foisted  upon 
the  American  people,  let  me  ask,  how  are  they 
to  be  adjudged  by  this  bill  ?  Is  it  credible,  sir? 
They  are  to  be  tried  hy  sn  ea:  parte  tribunal ! 
Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed,  and  then, 
once  seated  in  this  berth,  they  are  to  give  away 
and  dispose  of  the  public  money  according  to 
the  cases  proved!  No  doubt  sir,  tiiey  will  be 
all  honorable  men.  I  do  not  dispute  that  I  No 
doubt  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  prove 
corruption,  or  bribery,  or  interested  motives,  or 
partialities  against  them ;  nay,  sir,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  suspect  sudi  honorable 
men ;  we  shall  be  replied  to  at  once  by  the  in- 
dignant question, '^  are  they  not  all  honorable 
men  1 "  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  this 
tribunal  will  be  an  or  parte,  a  one-sided  tribu- 
nal and  passive  to  the  action  of  the  claimants. 


Again,  look  at  the  species  of  evidence  whicfa 
will  be  invited  to  appear  before  these  oommis* 
sioners ;  of  what  description  will  it  be  ?  Here 
is  not  a  thing  recent  and  fresh  upon  which  evi- 
dence, may  be  gained.  Here  are  transactions  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  evidence  is  gone, 
witnesses  dead,  memories  failing,  no  testimony 
to  be  procured,  and  no  lade  of  daamants,  notwith- 
standing. Then,  sir,  the  next  best  evidence, 
that  suspicious  and  worthless  sort  of  evidence^ 
will  have  to  be  restored  to;  and  this  will  be 
ready  at  hand  to  suit  eveiy  convenienoe  in  any 
quantity.  There  could  not  be  a  more  effective 
and  deeper  plan  than  this  devised  to  empty  the 
treasury !  Here  will  be  sixty  millions  exhibit- 
ed as  a  lure  for  fidse  evidence,  and  false  daims; 
an  awfiil,  a  tremendous  temptation  for  men  to 
send  thdr  souls  to  hell  for  the  sake  of  money. 
On  the  behalf  of  the  moral  interests  of  my  coun- 
try, while  it  may  yet  not  be  too  late,  I  denounce 
this  bill,  and  warn  Congress  not  to  lend  itself  to 
a  measure  by  which  it  will  debandi  the  public 
morals,  and  open  a  wide  gulf  of  wrong-doing 
and  not-to-be-imagined  evil ! 

The  bill  proposes  the  amount  of  only  five 
millions,  while,  by  the  looseness  of  its  wording 
it  will  admit  old  daims  of  all  sorts  and  different 
natures ;  claims  long  since  abandoned  for  gross 
sums ;  all  vrill  come  in  by  this  bill !  One  hun- 
dred millions  of  d611ars  will  not  pay  all  that 
will  be  patched  up  under  the  cover  of  this  bill ! 
In  bills  of  this  description  we  may  see  a  covert 
attempt  to  renew  the  public  debt,  to  make  loans 
and  taxes  necessary,  and  the  engine  of  loans 
necessaiy  with  them!  There  are  those  who 
would  gladly  overwhelm  the  country  in  debt; 
that  corporations  might  be  maintained  whidi 
thrive  by  debt,  and  make  their  profits  out  of  the 
misery  and  encumbrances  of  the  people.  Shall 
the  people  be  denied  the  least  repose  from  tax- 
ation ?  Shall  all  the  labor  and  exertions  of  gov- 
ernment to  extinguish  the  public  debt  be  in 
vain?  Shall  its  great  exertions  to  establish 
economy  in  the  State,  and  do  away  with  a  sys- 
tem of  loans  and  extravagance,  be  thwarted 
and  resisted  by  bills  of  this  insidious  aim  and 
diaracter  ?  Shall  the  people  be  prevented  firom 
feeling  in  reality  that  we  have  no  debt:  shall 
they  only  know  it  by  dinners  and  public  rejoic- 
ings ?  Shall  such  a  happy  and  beneficial  result 
of  wise  and  wholesomemeasures  be  rendered  all 
in  vain  by  envious  efforts  to  destroy  the.whdi^ 
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and  render  it  imposBible  for  the  oonntry  to  go 
(m  withont  borrowing  and  being  in  debt?'* 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
20 ;  bat  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  still  continues  to  importune  the  two  Houses ; 
and  though  baffled  for  fifty  years,  is  as  perti- 
nacious as  ever.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  some 
limit  to  these  presentations  of  the  same  claim. 
It  is  a  game  in  which  the  government  has  no 
chance.  No  number  of  rejections  decides  any 
thing  in  favor  of  the  government ;  a  single  de- 
cision in  their  &vor  decides  all  against  them. 
Renewed  applicatiozis  become  incessant,  and 
endless ;  and  eventually  must  succeed.  Claims 
become  stronger  upon  age — gain  double  strength 
npon  time— often  directly,  by  newly  discovered 
evidence — always  indirectly,  by  the  loss  of  ad- 
yersary  evidence,  and  by  the  death  of  contem- 
poraries. Two  remedies  are  in  the  hands  of 
Congress — one,  to  break  up  claim  agencies,  by 
allowing  no  claim  to  be  paid  to  an  agent ;  the 
other,  to  break  np  speculating  assignments,  by 
allowing  no  more  to  be  received  by  an  assignee 
than  he  has  actually  paid  for  the  claim.  As- 
signees and  agents  are  now  the  great  prosecutors 
of  claims  against  the  government  They  con- 
stitute a  profession — a  new  one — ^resident  at 
Washington  dty.  Their  calling  has  become  a 
new  industrial  pursuit — and  a  most  industrious 
^ne — skilful  and  persevering,  acting  on  system 
and  in  phalanx ;  and  entirely  an  overmatch  for 
the  succession  of  new  members  who  come  ig- 
norantly  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  which 
they  have  so  well  dressed  up.  It  would  be  to 
the  honor  of  Congress,  and  the  protection  of 
the  treasury,  to  institute  a  searching  examina- 
tion into  the  practices  of  these  agents,  to  see 
whether  any  undue  means  are  used  to  procure 
the  legislation  they  desire. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

ATTEMPTED  ASS  ASSm  ATION  OF  PBESIDElirr  JACK- 
BON. 

Oh  Friday,  the  30th  of  January,  the  President 
with  some  members  of  his  Cabinet^  attended  the 
fimeral  ceremonies  of  Warren  R.  Davis,  ^sq.,  in 
the, hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives — of 


which  body  Mr.  Davis  had  been  a  member  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  processbn 
had  moved  out  with  the  body,  and  its  front  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  broad  steps  of  the  eastern 
portico,  when  the  President,  with  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Mahlon 
Dickerson.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were  issuing 
(com  the  door  of  the  great  rotunda  ^which 
opens  upon  the  portico.  At  that  instant  a  per- 
son stepped  from  the  crowd  into  the  little  open 
space  in  front  of  the  President  levelled  a  pistol 
at  him.  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet,  and 
attempted  to  fire.  It  was  a  percussion  lode, 
and  the  cap  exploded,  vrithout  firing  the  powder 
in  the  barreL  The  explosion  of  the  cap  was  so 
loud  that  many  persons  thought  the  pistol  had 
fired :  I  heard  it  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  fiur 
from  the  place,  and  a  great  crowd  betweexL  In- 
stantly the  person  dropped  the  pistol  which 
had  missed  fire,  took  another  which  he  held 
ready  cocked  in  the  left  hand,  concealed  by  a 
cloak — ^levelled  it — and  pulled  the  trigger.  It 
was  also  a  percussion  lock,  and  the  cap  exploded 
without  firing  the  powder  in  the  barrel.  The 
President  instantly  rushed  upon  him  with  his 
uplifted  cane :  the  man  shrunk  back  *,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury aimed  a  blow  at  him ;  Lieutenant  Gedney 
of  the  Navy  knocked  him  down  ^  he  was  secured 
by  the  bystanders,  who  delivered  him  to  the 
officers  of  justice  for  j  udidal  examination.  The 
examination  took  place  before  the  chief  justice 
of  the  district,  Mr.  Cranch;  by  whom  he  was 
committed  in  default  of  bail.  His  name  was 
ascertained  to  be  Richard  Lawrence,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  house-painter  by  trade,  at 
present  out  of  employment,  melancholy  and 
irascible.  The  pistols  were  examined,  and  found 
to  be  well  loaded ;  and  fired  afterwards  without 
fiiil,  carrying  their  bullets  true,  and  driving  them 
through  inch  boards  at  thirty  feet  distance; 
nor  could  any  reason  be  found  for  the  two  fail- 
ures at  the  door  of  the  rotunda.  On  his  ex- 
amination  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  at  his  ease, 
as  if  unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing 
wrong — refusing  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
who  testified  agamst  him,  or  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  The  idea  of  an  un- 
sound mind  strongly  impressing  itself  upon  the 
public  opinion,  the  marshal  of  the  district  in- 
vited two  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  of 
the  city  (Dr.  Caussin  and  Dr.  Thomas  Seweil), 
to  visit  him  and  examine  into  his  mental  con* 
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dition.    They  did  so :  and  the  following  is  the 
report  which  thej  made  upon  the  case : 

^  The  undersigned,  haying  heen  requested  hy 
the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  visit 
Richard  Lawrence,  now  confined  in  the  jail  of 
the  county  of  Washington,  for  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  Tiew  to  ascertain,  as  fio*  as  Dracticable. 
the  present  condition  of  his  bodily  healUi  ana 
state  of  mind,  and  believing  that  a  detail  of  the 
examination  will  be  more  satis&ctoiy  than  an 
abstract  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  therefore 
give  the  following  statement  On  entering  his 
room^  we  engaged  in  a  free  oonversation  with 
him,  m  which  he  participated,  apparently,  in  the 
most  artless  and  unreserred  manner.  The  first 
interrogatory  propounded  was.  as  to  his  age — 
which  question  alone  he  sportively  declined  an- 
swering. We  then  inquired  into  the  condition 
of  his  health,  for  several  years  past--:to  which 
he  replied  that  it  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 
that  he  had  never  labored  uinder  any  mental 
derangement;  nor  did  he  admit  the  existence 
of  any  of  those  symptoms  of  physiod  derange- 
ment which  usually  attend  mental  alienation. 
He  said  he  was  bom  in  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  when  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  that  his  father  died  in  this  District, 
about  six  or  eight  years  since ;  that  his  fitther 
was  a  Protestant  and  his  mother  a  Methodist^ 
and  that  he  was  not  a  professor  of  any  religion, 
but  sometimes  read  the  Bible,  and  occasional- 
ly attended  church.  He  stated  that  he  was  a 
painter  by  trade,  and  had  followed  that  occupa- 
tion to  the  present  time ;  but,  of  late,  could  not 
find  steady  employment— which  had  cMised 
much  pecuniary  embarrassment  with  him ;  that 
he  had  been  generally  temperate  in  his  habits, 
using  ardent  spirits  moderately  when  at  work ; 
but^  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  had  not 
taken  any ;  that  he  had  never  gamblfra.  and,  in 
other  respects,  had  led  a  regular,  sober  life. 

^Upon  being  interrogated  as  to  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  th6  attempted  assassina- 
tion, he  said  that  he  had  been  deliberating  on 
it  for  some  time  past,  and  that  he  had  called  at 
the  President's  nouse  about  a  week  previous 
to  the  attempt,  and  beine  conducted  to  the 
President's  apirtment  by  the  porter,  found  him 
in  conversation  with  a  member  or  Congress, 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  Mr.  Sutherland, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  that  he  stated  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  wanted  money  to  take  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  must  give  him  a  check  on  the 
bank,  and  the  President  remarked^  that  he  was 
too  much  en^ed  to  attend  to  him — he  must 
call  another  time,  for  Mr.  Dibble  was  in  waiting 
for  an  interview.  When  asked  about  the  pis- 
tols which  he  had  used,  he  stated  that  his  father 
left  him  a  pair,  but  not  being  aUke,  about  four 
years  since  he  exchanged  one  for  another,  which 
exactly  matched  the  best  of  the  pair;  these 
were  ooth  flint  locks,  which  he  recently  had 
altered  to  percussion  locks,  by  a  Mn  Boteler; 


that  he  had  been  frequently  in  the  habit  ai 
loading  and  firing  those  pistols  at  marks,  and 
that  he  had  never  known  them  to  fidl  going  off 
on  any  other  occasion,  and  that,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  yards,  the  ball  always  passed  through  an 
mch  plank.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  loaded 
those  pistols  three  or  four  days  prefviou&  with 
ordinary  care,  for  the  purpose  attempted ;  but 
that  he  used  a  pencil  instead  of  a  ramrod,  and 
that  during  that  period,  they  were  at  all  times 
carried  in  his  pocket;  and  when  asked  why 
they  fiuled  to  explode,  he  replied  he  knew  no 
cause.  When  asked  why  he  went  to  the  capitol 
on  that  day,  he  replied  that  he  expected  that 
the  President  would  be  there.  He  also  stated, 
that  he  was  in  the  rotunda  when  tiie  Preadent 
arrived;  and  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
then  attempt  to  shoot  hini,  he  replied  that  be 
did  not  vrish  to  interfere  with  the  funeral  cere- 
mony, and  therefore  waited  till  it  was  over.  He 
also  observed  that  he  did  not  enter  the  halL 
but  looked  through  a  window  from  a  lobbv,aQa 
saw  the  President  seated  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  then  returned  to  the  rotunda,  and 
waited  till  the  President  again  entered  it,  and 
then  passed  through  and  took  his  position  in 
the  east  portico,  al^ut  two  yards  from  the  door, 
drew  his  pistols  frt>m  his  inside  coat  pocket, 
oocked  them  and  held  one  in  each  hand,  con- 
cealed by  his  coat,  lest  he  should  alarm  the 
spectators — ^and  states,  that  as  soon  as  the  one 
in  the  right  hand  missed  fire,  he  immediately 
dropped  or  exchanged  it,  and  attempted  to  fii^ 
the  second,  before  he  was  seized;  he  further 
stated  that  he  aimed  each  pistol  at  the  Presi- 
dent's heart,  and  intended,  if  the  first  pistol  had 
gone  ofi^  and  the  president  had  fallen,  to  havt 
defended  himself  with  the  second,  if  detence  had 
been  necessary.  On  being  asked  if  he  did  not 
expect  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  if  he  had 
killed  the  President,  he  replied  he  did  not ;  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
been  protected  by  the  spectators.  He  was  fre- 
quently questioned  whether  he  had  any  friends 
present,  from  whom  he  expected  protection.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  he  never  had  mentioned  his 
intention  to  any  one,  and  that  no  one  in  particu- 
lar knew  his  design ;  but  that  he  presumed  it 
was  generally  known  that  he  intended  to  put 
the  President  out  of  the  way.  He  further  stated, 
that  when  the  President  arrived  at  the  door, 
near  which  he  stood,  finding  him  supported  on 
Ihe  left  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  observing  many 
persons  in  his  rear,  and  being  himself  rather  to 
the  ri^ht  of  the  President,  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  Mr.  Woodburr^  and  those  in  the  rear, 
he  stepi^  a  little  to  his  own  right,  so  that 
should  the  ball  pass  through  the  body  of  the 
President,  it  would  be  received  by  the  door- 
firaune,  or  stone  wall.  On  being  asked  if  he  felt 
no  trepidation  during  the  attempt :  He  replied^ 
not  the  slightest,  until  he  found  that  the  second 

?istol  had  missed  fire.  Then  observing;  that  tho 
^resident  was  advancing  upon  hini,  with  an  up- 
lifted cane,  he  feared  t^t  it  contamed  a  sword, 
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which  might  have  been  thrust  through  him  be- 
fore he  could  have  been  protected  by  the  crowd. 
And  when  interrogated  as  to  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  told  that 
the  President  had  caused  his  loss  of  occupation, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  money,  and  ne  be- 
lieved that  to  put  him  out  of  the  way^,  was  the 
only  remedy  for  this  evil ;  but  to  the  interro^ 
tory,  who  told  you  this  ?  he  could  not  identify 
any  one,  but  remarked  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Redfem,  told  him  that  he  would  have  no 
more  business,  because  he  was  opposed  to  the 
President-— and  he  believed  Redfem  to  be  in 
league  with  the  President  against  him.  Again 
being  questioned,  whether  he  had  often  attended 
the  debates  in  Congress,  during  the  present 
session,  and  whether  they  had  infinenced  him 
in  making  this  attack  on  the  person  of  the  Pre- 
sident, he  replied  that  he  had  frequently  attend- 
ed tiie  discussions  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  they  had,  in  no  degree,  influenced 
his  action. 

^  Upon  being  asked  if  he  expected  to  become 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  Gen-  Jack- 
son had  fallen,  he  replied  no. 

^  When  asked  whom  he  wished  to  be  the  Pre- 
sident, his  answer  was,  there  were  many  penons 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  being  asked 
if  there  were  no  persons  in  the  Senate^  yes,  se- 
veral i  and  it  was  the  Senate  to  which  I  alluded. 
Who,  in  your  opi&ion,  of  the  Senate,  would 
make  a  good  President?  He  answered,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Webster:  Mr.  Calhoun.  What  do 
you  think  of  Col.  Benton,  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  or 
Judge  White,  for  President  7  He  thought  they 
would  do  well.  On  being  asked  if  he  knew 
any  member  of  either  house  of  Congress,  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not — ^and  never  spoke  to  one 
m  his  life,  or  they  to  Imn.  On  being  asked  what 
benefit  he  expected  himself  fr(»n  the  death  of 
the  President)  he  answered  he  could  not  rise 
unless  ihe  President  fell,  and  that  he  expected 
thereby  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  that  the 
mechanics  would  all  be  benefited;  that  the  me- 
chanics would  have  plenty  of  work  $  and  that 
mone^r  would  be  more  plenty.  On  being  asked 
why  it  would  be  more  plenty,  he  replied,  it 
would  be  more  easily  obtained  nrom  the  bank. 
On  being  asked  what  bank,  he  replied,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  OiJ^ing  asked  if  he 
knew  the  president^  directors,  or  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  bimk,  or  had  ever  held  any  inter- 
course with  them,  or  knew  how  he  could  gret 
money  out  of  the  bank,  he  replied  no — that  ne 
sliehtly  knew  Mr.  Smitn  only. 

^  On  being  asked  with  respect  to  the  speeches 
which  he  had  heard  in  Congress,  and  whether 
he  wu  particufiurly  pleased  with  those  of  Messrs. 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  he  replied  that  he 
was,  because  they  were  on  his  side.  He  was 
then  asked  if  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
speeches  of  CoL  Benton  and  Judge  White  ?  He 
Mid  he  was,  and  thought  Col.  Benton  highly 
talented. 


''When  asked  if  he  was  friendly  to  Gon. 
Jackson,  he  replied,  no.  Why  not  ?  He  an- 
swered, because  he  was  a  tyrant  Who  told 
you  he  was  a  tyrant?  He  answered,  it  was  a 
common  talk  with  the  people,  and  tnat  he  had' 
read  it  in  all  the  papers.  He  was  asked  if  he 
could  name  any  one  who  had  told  him  so  ?  He 
replied,  no.  He  was  asked  if  he  ever  threatened 
to  shoot  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  or  Mr.  Calhoun, 
or  whether  he  would  shoot  them  if  he  had  an 
opportunity  ?  He  rej^ied,  no.  When  asked  if 
he  would  shoot  Mr.  Van  Buren?  He  replied, 
no^  that  he  once  met  with  Mr.  Yan  Buren  in 
the  rotunda,  and  told  him  he  was  in  want  of 
money  and  must  have  it,  and  if  he  did  not  get 
it  he  QSt.  Yan  Buren),  or  Gen.  Jackson  must 
ML  He  was  asked  if  any  person  were  present 
during  the  conversation?  He  replied,  that 
there  were  several  present^  and  when  asked  if  he 
recollected  one  of  them,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not.  When  asked  if  any«  one  advised  him  to 
shoot  Gen.  Jackson,  or  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
done?  He  replied,  I  do  not  like  to  say.  On 
being  pressed  on  this  pointy  he  said  no  one  in 
particular  had  advised  him. 

"  He  further  stated,  that  believing  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  the  source  of  all  his  difficulties,  he 
was  still  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  if 
his  sucocessor  pursued  tne  same  course,  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way  also— and  declared  that  no 
power  in  this  country  could  punish  him  for 
having  done  so,  because  it  would  be  resisted  by 
the  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  country. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  long  in  corre- 
spondence witn  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  that 
his  family  had  been  wrongfolly  deprived  of  the 
crown  of  England,  and  that  he  should  yet  live 
to  regain  it — and  that  he  considered  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  nothing  more  than 
his  clerk. 

"  We  now  think  proper  to  add,  that  the  youz^ 
man  appears  perfectly  tranquil  and  unconcerned, 
as  to  the  final  result,  and  seems  to  anticipate  no 
punishment  for  what  he  has  done.  The  above 
contains  the  leading,  and  literally  expressed 
facts  of  the  whole  conversation  we  had  with 
him,  which  continued  at  least  two  hours.  The 
questions  were  fV^uently  repeated  at  diflerent 
sta^  of  the  examination;  and  presented  in 
vanous  forms." 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  this  medical  ex- 
amination of  the  man,  that  this  attempted 
assassination  of  the  President,  was  one  of  those 
cases  of  which  history  presents  many  instances 
^-a  diseased  mind  acted  upon  by  a  gencr^  outcry 
against  a  public  man.  Lawrence  was  in  the 
particular  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  what 
he  heard  against  General  Jackson: — a  work- 
man out  of  employment — needy — idle — men- 
tally morbid ;  and  with  reason  enough  to  argue 
regularly  from  fidse  premises.    He  heard  the 
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President  accused  of  breaking  up  the  labor  of  the 
country!  and  belieyed  it — of  making  money 
scarce!  and  he  believed  it — of  producing  the 
distress!  and  belieyed  it— of  being  a  tyrant! 
and  belieyed  it— of  being  an  obstacle  to  all  re- 
lief !  and  belieyed  it  And  coming  to  a  r^ular 
conclusion  from  all  these  beliefe,  he  attempted 
to  do  what  he  believed  the  state  of  things  re- 
quired him  to  do— take  the  life  of  the  man 
whom  he  considered  the  sole  cause  of  his  own 
and  the  general  calamity — and  the  sole  obstacle 
to  his  own  and  the  general  happiness.  Halluci- 
nation of  mind  was  evident;  and  the  wretched 
victim  of  a  dreadful  delusion  was  afterwards 
treated  as  insane,  and  never  brou^t  to  trial. 
But  the  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  public  feelmg,  and  irresistibly  carried 
many  minds  to  the  belief  in  a  superintending 
Providence,  manifested  in  the  extraordinary  case 
of  two  pistols  in  succession — so  well  loaded,  so 
coolly  handled,  and  which  afterwards  fired  with 
such  readiness,  force,  and  precision — missing 
fire,  each  in  its  turn,  when  levelled  eight  feet  at 
the  President's  heart 


CHAPTEB  CXXII. 

ALABAMA  EXPUNGING   BE80LUTI0N8. 

Mr.  Kino,  of  Alabama^  presented  the  preamble 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of 
his  State,  entreating  their  senators  m  Congress 
to  use  their  ^untiring  efforts"  to  cause  to  be 
expunged  firom  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  the 
resolve  condemnatory  of  President  Jackson,  for 
the  removal  of  the  deposits.  Mr.  Clay  desired 
to  know,  before  any  order  was  taken  on  these 
resolutions,  whether  the  senator  presenting 
them,  proposed  to  make  any  motion  in  relation 
to  expunging  the  journal  ?  This  inquiiy  was 
made  in  a  way  to  show  that  Mr.  King  was  to 
meet  resistance  to  his  motion  if  he  attempted  it 
The  expunging  process  was  extremely  distaste- 
fill  to  the  senators  whose  act  was  proposed  to 
be  stigmatized ;— and  they  now  began  to  be 
sensitive  at  its  mention.— When  Mr.  Benton 
first  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  it)  his 
notice  was  looked  upon  as  an  idle  menace,  which 
would  end  in  nothing.    Now  it  was  becoming  a 


serious  proceeding.  The  States  were  taking  it 
up.  Several  of  them,  through  thdr  l^idatareB 
— ^Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New-Tork, 
North  Carolina — had  already  givoi  the  &tal  in- 
structions ',  and  it  was  certain  that  more  would 
follow.  Those  of  Alabama  were  the  first  pre- 
sented ;  and  it  was  felt  neoessaiy  to  make  head 
against  them  from  the  beginning.  Hence,  the  inter- 
rogatory put  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  King — the  inqui- 
ry whether  he  intended  to  move  an  expunging 
resolution  ? — and  the  subsequent  motion  to  lay 
the  resolutions  of  the  State  upon  the  table  if  he 
answered  n^;atively.  Now  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  King  to  move  the  expunging  re- 
solution. It  was  not  his  desire  to  take  that  bu- 
siness out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benton,  who  had 
conceived  it — ^made  a  speech  for  it — given  notice 
of  it  at  the  last  sessbn  as  a  measure  for  the  pre- 
sent one — and  had  actually  given  notice  at  the 
present  session  of  his  intention  to  offer  the  re- 
solution. Mr.  King's  answer  would  neceasarily, 
therefore,  be  in  the  negative,  and  Mr.  Clay's 
motion  then  became  regular  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table.  Mr.  Benton,  therefore,  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  answer  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  recall  to  tiw 
recollection  of  the  Senate  what  took  place  at 
the  time  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had 
passed ;  and  rose  and  said: 

*^  He  had  then  ^at  the  time  of  passing  the 
condemnatory  resolution),  in  his  place,  given  im- 
mediate notice  that  he  slvould  commence  a  series 
of  motions  for  the  purpose  of  expunging  the 
resolutions  flrom  the  journals.  He  had  then 
made  use  of  the  word  expungeL  in  contradistine- 
tion  to  the  word  repeal,  or  tne  word  reverse, 
because  it  was  his  opinion  then,  and  that  opinion 
had  been  confirmed  by  all  his  subsequent  reflec- 
tion, that  repeal  or  reversal  of  the  resc^ution 
would  not  do  adequate  justice.  To  do  that 
would  require  a  complete  expuigation  of  the 
journal.  It  would  require  that  process  which 
is  denominated  expunging,  by  which,  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  all  fhture  times,  it  would  be  indi- 
cated that  that  ha^^^n  phused  upon  the  jour- 
nals which  should  never  have  gone  there.  He 
had  given  that  notice,  after  serious  reflection, 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  Senate  was 
trampling  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
under  foot ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  the  rery 
fbrms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  substance,  of  aU 
criminal  justice. 

^<Hc  had  given  this  notice  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  his  bosom,  which  were  after- 
wards sustained  by  the  desdsion  of  his  head, 
without  consultation  with  any  other  person,  but 
after  conference  only  with  himself  and  his  God. 
To  a  single  human  being  be  had  said  that  he 
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Bhould  do  it,  bnt  be  had  not  oonsulted  with  any 
one.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  no 
one  was  more  ready  to  consult  with  his  fHends, 
and  to  defer  to  their  opimons,  than  he  was ;  but 
there  were  some  occasions  on  which  he  held 
council  with  no  man,  but  took  his  own  course, 
without  regard  to  consequences.  It  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  with  him,  had 
the  whole  Senate  risen  as  one  man,  and  declared 
a  determination  to  give  a  unanimous  vote  against 
him.  It  would  have  mattered  nothing.  He 
would  not  have  deferred  to  any  human  being. 
Actuated  by  these  feelings  he  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  in 
obedience  to  that  determination  he  had,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  laid  his  resolution  on 
the  table,  in  order  to  keep  the  matter  alive. 

"  This  brought  him  to  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed.  The  presentetion  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  l^iislature  of  Alabama  afforded  a 
fit  and  proper  occasion  to  give  that  public  notice 
which  he  had  already  informally  and  privately 
given  to  many  members  of  the  Senate.  He  had 
said  that  he  should  bring  forward  his  resolution 
at  the  earliest  convenient  time.  And  yesterday 
evening,  when  he  saw  the  attempt  which  was 
made  to  give  to  a  proceeding  emanating  from 
the  Post  Office  Committee,  and  to  which,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  that  committee,  a 
legislative  direction  had  been  assigned,  a  new 
form,  by  one  of  the  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina, so  as  to  make  it  a  proceeding  against  per- 
sons, in  contradistinction  to  the  public  matters 
embodied  in  the  report ;  when  he  heard  these 
persoxks  assailed  by  one  of  the  senators  from 
South  Carolina,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  them ;  and 
when  he  discovered  that  the  object  of  these  gentle 
men  was  impeachment  in  substance,  if  not  in  form, 
he  did  at  once  form  the  determination  to  give 
notice  this  morning  of  his  intention  to  move  his 
resolution  at  the  earliest  convenient  period. 

^  This  was  his  answer  to  the  question  which 
had  been  proposed. 

"  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  question  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Kentucky,  as  he  did  not  expect  such  an 
inquiry:  for  he  had  supposed  it  was  well  under- 
stood by  every  member  of  the  Senate  what  his 
sentimente  were  in  regard  to  the  right  of  in- 
struction. The  legislature  of  Alabama  had  in- 
structed him  to  pursue  a  particular  course,  and 
he  should  obe^  their  instructions.  With  regard 
to  the  resolution  to  which  the  legislature  alluded, 
he  could  merely  say  that  he  voted  against  it  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  His 
opinion  as  to  it  was  then,  as  well  as  now,  per- 
fectly understood.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr*  Benton]  declined  bringing  the 
Bulject  forward  relative  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
punging the  resolution  in  question  from  the 
journal  of  the  Senate,  he,  himself  should,  at 
some  proper  time,  do  so,  and  also  say  something 
on  the  great  and  important  question  as  to  the 
right  of  instruction.    Now,  that  might  be  ad- 


mitted in  its  fullest  extent  He  held  his  place 
there,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature 
of  Alabama^  and  whenever  their  instructions 
reached  him^  he  should  be  governed  by  them. 
He  made  this  statement  without  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  senators  exercising  their  own  judgment  as  to 
the  course  they  deemed  most  proper  to  pursue. 
For  himself  never  having  doubted  Uie  right  of 
a  legislature  to  instruct  their  senators  in  Con- 
ffress,  he  should  consider  himself  culpable  if  he 
did  not  cany  their  wishes  into  effect,  when  pro- 
perly expressed.  And  he  had  hoped  there  would 
have  been  no  expression  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time^  as  he  was  not  dls|x>8ed  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion then,  for  particular  reasons,  which  it 
was  not  necessary  he  should  stete. 

"As  to  the  propriety  of  acting  on  the  sub- 
ject then,  that  would  depend  upon  the  oinnions 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  importance,  the  great  im- 
portance, of  having  the  journal  of  the  Senate 
freed  from  what  many  supposed  to  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  the  Senate,  although  the 
majority  of  it  thought  otherwise.  He  would 
now  say  that,  if  no  one  should  bring  forward  a 
proposition  to  get  the  resolution  expunged,  hei 
feeling  himself  bound  to  obey  the  opinions  or 
the  l^slature,  should  do  so,  and  would  vote  for 
it  If  no  precedent  was  to  be  found  for  such 
an  act  of  the  Senate,  he  should  most  unhesita- 
tingly vote  for  expunging  the  resolution  from  the 
joxuml  of  the  S^te,  in  such  manner  as  should 
be  justified  by  precedent 

^  Mr.  Clay  said  the  honorable  member  from 
Alabama  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  presented 
to  the  Senate  two  resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  his  State,  instructing  him  and  his 
colleague  to  use  their  untiring  exertions  to  cause 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  Senate 
certain  resolutions  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposite  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolutions  of  Alabama  had  been 
presented ;  they  were  accompanied  by  no  mo- 
tion to  carry  the  intentions  of  that  State  into 
efifect ;  nor  were  they  accompanied  by  any  inti- 
mation from  the  honorable  senator,  who  pre- 
sented them,  of  his  intention  to  make  any  pro- 
position, in  relation  to  them,  to  the  Senate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  inquiry  was 
made  by  him  (Mr.  C.)  of  the  senator  frt>m  Ala- 
bama, which  he  thought  the  occasion  called  for. 
The  inquiry  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  he  had 
learned  with  unfeigned  surprise  that  the  senator 
did  not  expect  it  He  would  now  say  to  the 
senator  from  Alabama,  that  of  him,  and  of  him 
alone,  were  these  inquiries  made ;  and  with  re- 
guxi  to  the  reply  made  by  another  senator  (Mr. 
Barton),  he  would  further  say,  that  his  relations 
to  him  were  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  know 
what  were  that  senator's  intentions,  at  any  time, 
and  on  any  subject,  nor  was  it  necessary  he 
should  know  them. 

"  He  had  nothing  fiuther  to  say:  than  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  senator  from  Alabama 
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would,  for  the  present  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions oe  had  presentea ;  and  if,  after  he  Imd 
consulted  precedents,  and  a  carefVil  examination 
of  the  constitution  oi  the  United  States,  he  finds 
that  ho  can,  consistently  with  them,  maJce  any 
propositions  for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  he 
(Mr.  G.)  would  he  willing  to  receive  the  resolu- 
tions, and  pay  to  them  all  that  attention  and  r&- 
spect  which  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  merited.  If  the  gentleman  did 
not  pursue  that  course,  he  shotud  feel  himself 
bound,  by  every  consideration,  by  all  the  obli- 
gations which  bound  a  public  man  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  own 
honor,  to  resist  such  an  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure as  the  reception  of  these  resolutions,  with- 
out the  expressed  wish  of  the  legislature  of  Alar 
bama,  and  without  any  intimation  from  her 
senators,  of  any  proposition  to  be  made  on  them, 
at  the  very  threshold.  He  did  hope  that  for 
the  present,  the  gentleman  would  withdraw  these 
resolutions,  and  at  a  proper  time  present  them 
with  some  substantive  proposition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  If  he  did  not,  the  de- 
bate must  go  on,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  impor- 
tant one  commenced  yesterday,  and  which  every 
centleman  expected  to  be  continued  to-day,  as 
he  should  in  such  case  feel  it  necessary  to  sub- 
mit a  motion  for  the  Senate  to  decide  whether, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  resolutions 
could  be  received. 

'*  Mr.  Gky  declared  that  when  such  a  resolu- 
tion should  oe  offered  he  should  discharge  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  God,  his  countiy  and 
his  honor. 

^  Mr.  King  of  Alabama,  had  felt  an  unwilling-* 
ness  from  the  first  to  enter  into  this  discussion, 
for  reasons  which  would  be  understood  by  every 
gentleman.  It  was  his  wish,  and  was  so  under- 
stood by  one  or  two  friends  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted, that  the  resolutions  shoidd  lie  on  the 
table  lor  the  present  until  tlie  debate  on  another 
subject  was  disposed  of.  In  reply  to  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  he  must  say  that  he  could 
not,  situated  as  he  was,  accede  to  his  proposition. 
His  object  certunly  was  to  carry  into  effect  the 
wishes  of  the  legislature  of  his  State ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  his  colleague,  felt  bound  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  sovereignStateof  Alabama,  whenever  made 
known  to  them.  He  certainly  should,  at  a  pro- 
per time,  present  a  distinct  proposition  in  rela- 
tion to  these  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate;  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
could  then  have  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
**hi8  duty  to  his  God,  to  his  country,  and  his 
own  honor,'  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with 
his  own  sense  of  propriety. 

^  Mr.  Clay  would  not  renew  the  intimation  of 
any  intention  on  his  part,  to  submit  a  motion  to 
the  Senate,  if  there  was  any  probability  that  the 
senator  from  Alabama  would  withdraw  the  reso- 
lutions he  had  submitted.  He  now  gave  notice 
that^  if  the  senator  did  not  think  fit  to  withdraw 
them^  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  pro- 
position which  would  most  probably  lead  to  a 


debate,  and  prevent  the  one  commenced  yester- 
day from  bemg  resumed  to-day. 

^'Mr.  Calhoun  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  to  give  the  senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  King],  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
a  resolution  to  accomplish  the  meditated  purpose 
of  rescinding  the  former  resolutions  of  the  Senate. 
I  confess,  sir  (observed  Mr.  C),  I  feel  some  ca- 
riosity to  see  how  the  senator  from  Alabama 
will  reconcile  such  a  proceeding  with  the  free 
and  independent  existence  of  a  Senate.  I  feel, 
sir,  a  great  curiosity  to  hear  how  that  gentleman 
proposes  that  the  journals  are  tobekept  if  sudt 
a  procedure  is  allowed  to  take  effect  I  should 
like  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  repeal  a  jour- 
nal. By  what  strange  process  he  would  destroy 
facts,  and  annihilate  events  and  thinss  which  are 
now  the  depositories  of  history.  When  he  ehall 
have  satisfied  my  curiosity  on  this  particular, 
then  there  is  another  thing  I  am  anxious  to  be  in- 
formed upon,  and  that  is,  what  form,  what  strange 
and  new  plan  of  proceeding/will  he  sug^st  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate  ?  I  will  tell  mm ;  I  will 
show  him  the  only  resource  that  is  left,  the  pomt 
to  which  he  necessarily  comes,  and  that  is  this: 
he  will  be  obliged  to  declare,  in  his  resolutioiL 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Senate  acted 
was  not  correct ;  tfaAt  it  was  a  fitlse  and  errone- 
ous prindple.  And  let  me  ask^  what  was  that 
principle,  which  now,  it  seems,  is  to  be  destroy- 
ed ?  The  principle  on  which  the  Senate  acted, 
the  prindple  which  that  gentleman  engages  to 
overthrow,  is  this :  *  we  have  a  right  to  express 
our  opinion.'  He  will  be  compelled  to  deny 
that ;  or,  perlums.  he  may  take  refuge  from  sndb 
a  predicament  Dv  qualifying  his  subversion  of 
this  first  principle  of  legislative  freedom.  And 
how  will  he  qualify  the  denial  of  this  prindple  1 
that  is,  how  will  he  deny  it,  and  yet  apparently 
maintain  it?  He  has  only  one  resource  le^ 
and  that  is,  to  pretend  that  we  have  a  right  to 
express  our  opinions,  but  not  of  the  President 
This  is  the  end  and  aim ;  yes,  this  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  and  result  of  such  an  extraordinary, 
such  a  monstrous  procedure. 

^  So  then,  it  is  come  to  this,  that  the  Senate 
has  no  right  to  express  its  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  ?  A  distinction  is  now  set  np  be- 
tween the  President  and  all  other  officers,  and 
the  gentleman  is  prepared  with  a  resolution  to 
give  effect  and  energy  to  the  distinction;  and 
now,  for  the  first  thne  that  such  a  doctrine  has 
ever  been  heard  on  the  American  soil,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  profbss  and  publish,  in  the  face  of  the 
American  people,  that  old  and  worn-out  dogma 
of  old  and  worn-out  nations, '  the  King  can  <!£  no 
wrong ! '  thiU  his  officers,  his  ministers,  are  alone 
responsible ;  that  we  shall  be  permitted  perhaps 
to  utter  our  opmions  of  them ;  but  a  unanimous 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Senate,  in  relation  to 
ijbB  President  himself^  is  no  longer  suffered  to 
exist,  is  no  longer  permitted  to  be  given ;  it  must 
be  expunged  mm  the  journals. 

I  confess  I  am  agitated  with  an  intense  cmi- 
OBity:  I  wish  to  see  with  what  ingenuity  of  art- 
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fill  disgoiae  the  Senate  is  to  be  redaoed  to  the 
dumb  h^slation  of  Bonapafte's  Senate.  This 
yeiy  question  brings  on  the  issue.  This  yerj 
proposition  of  expunging  our  resolutions  is  the 
(question  in  which  the  expunging  of  our  legisla- 
tive freedom  and  independence  is  to  be  agitated. 
I  confess  I  long  to  see  the  strange  extremities 
to  which  the  gentleman  will  come.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  utmost  magnitude ;  I  an  anxious  to 
see  it  brought  on ;  two  senators  [Messrs.  Ben- 
ton, and  King  of  Alabama]  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  bring  it  forward.  They  cannot  do  it 
too  soon — thej  cannot  too  soon  expose  the  hor- 
rible reality  of  the  condition  to  which  our  coim- 
try  is  reduced.  I  hope  they  will  make  no  de- 
hiy ;  let  them  hasten  in  their  course ;  let  them 
lose  no  time  in  their  effort  to  expunge  the  Se- 
nate, and  dissolve  the  system  of  government  and 
constitution.  Tes,  I  entreat  them  to  push  their 
deliberate  purpose  to  a  resolve.  They  have  now 
given  origin  to  a  question  than  which  none 
perhaps  is,  in  its  effects  and  tendencies,  of  deep- 
er and  more  radical  importance ;  it  is  a  question 
more  hnportant  than  that  of  the  bank,  or  than 
that  of  the  Post  OfiSce.  and  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  how  far  they  will  carr^  out  the 
doctrine  they  have  advanced ;  a  doctnne  as  en- 
slaving and  as  deemotic  as  any  that  is  maintained 
by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  To  give  them 
an  opportunity,  I  move  to  lay  the  resolutions 
on  the  table,  and  I  promise  them  that,  when  they 
move  their  resolution,  I  will  be  ready  to  take  it 
up. 

.  "  Mr.  Olay  said  that  the  proposition  to  receive 
the  resolutions  was  a  preliminary  one,  and  was 
the  question  to  which  he  had  at  first  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  debate,  certainly, 
had  been  very  irregular,  and  not  strictly  in  or- 
der. He  had  contended,  from  the  first,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  an  interference  with  a  de- 
bate on  another  subject,  that  the  subject  of  the 
Alabama  resolutions  should  not  be  agitated  at 
that  time.  *  The  senator  from  Alabama  having 
refused  to  withdraw  these  resolutions,  he  was 
compelled  to  a  course  which  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lead  to  a  protracted  debate. 

'*Mr.  Clay  then  submitted  the  following : 

^Resolved,  That  the  resofutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  presented  by  the  senator 
from  that  State,  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  addressed 
to  the  Senate,  nor  contain  any  request  that  they 
be  laid  before  the  Senate ;  and  inasmuch,  also, 
as  that  which  those  resolutions  direct  should  be 
done,  cannot  be  done  without  violating  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.** 

"Mr.  Calhoun  here  moved  to  lay  the  resolu- 
tions on  the  table,  which  motion  took  prece- 
dence of  Mr.  Clay's,  and  was  not  debatable. 
He  withdrew  it,  however,  at*  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clayton. 

^  Mr.  Benton  said  an  objection  had  been  raised 
to  the  resolutions  of  Alabama^  by  the  senator 
from  Sooth  Carolina  and  the  senator  from  Delar 
ware,  to  which  he  would  briefly  reply.     Need 


he  refer  those  eentlemen  to  the  course  of  their 
own  reading  ?  he  would  refer  them  to  the  case 
in  a  State  contiguous  to  South  Carolina,  where 
certain  proceedings  of  its  legislature  were  pul^ 
lidy  burnt  (The  journal  of  the  Yazoo  finaucL 
in  Georraa.)  X^eed  he  refer  them  to  the  case  or 
Wilkes  ?  where  the  British  House  of  Commons 
expunged  certain  proceedings  fh)m  their  journal 
— expunged !  not  by  thechimish  process  of  send- 
ing out  for  every  copy  and  cutting  a  leaf  from 
ea^,  but  by  a  more  effectual  process.  He  would 
describe  the  modus  as  he  read  it  in  the  parlia- 
mentajj  history.  It  was  this:  There  was  a 
total  suspension  of  business  in  the  House,  and 
the  clerk,  taking  the  official  journal,  the  original 
record  of  its  proceedings,  and  reading  the  clause 
to  be  expunged,  obliterated  it,  word  alter  word, 
not  by  making  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross  over  the 
clause,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  old  accounts, 
but  by  completely  erasing  out  every  letter. 
This  in  the  way  expungm^  is  done,  and  this  is 
what  I  propose  to  get  done  m  the  Senate,  through 
the  power  of  the  people,  upon  this  lawless  con- 
demnation of  President  Jackson :  and  no  sys- 
tem of  tactics  or  manoeuvres  shall  prevent  me 
from  following  up  the  design  according  to  the 
notice  given  yesterday. 

^Mr.  King  of  Alabami^  in  reply,  said  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrived — and  he  should 
use  his  own  time,  on  his  own  responsibility — ^he 
would  bring  forward  the  resolution,  of  which  the 
senator  from  Missouri  had  given  notice,  if  not 
prevented  by  the  previous  action  of  that  gentle- 
man. He  had  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  repeal  any  resolution  it  had  adopted. 
What!  rep^  fiicts?  asked  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  would  ask  that  gentleman 
if  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  retrace  their 
steps  when  they  have  done  wrong?  If  they 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  correct  their  own 
journal  when  asserting  what  was  not  true  ?  The 
democratic  party  of  the  country  had  spoken,  pro- 
nounced judgment  upon  the  facts  stated  in  that 
joumaL  They  had  declared  that  these  fiicts 
were  not  true;  that  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced asainst  the  Chief  Magistrate,  for  having 
violated  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
was  not  true ;  and  it  was  hig^  time  that  it  was 
stricken  from  the  journal  it  disgraced. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Alabama  having  made  some  personal  allusions 
to  him,  he  felt  bound  to  notice  them,  although 
not  at  all  disposed  to  intrude  upon  the  patience 
of  the  Senate.  The  senator  had  said  that  he 
(Mr.  C.)  was  truly  connected  with  party.  Now, 
u  by ' party'  the  sentleman  meant  that  he  was 
enlisted  in  any  political  scheme,  that  he  desired 
to  promote  the  success  of  any  party,  or  was  anx- 
ious to  see  any  particular  man  elevated  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy,  he  did  him  mat  injustice.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  politicai  affiurs  of  the  country. 
The  senator  need  only  to  have  looked  bade  to 
his  vote,  for  the  last  eight  years,  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  voluntarily  put 
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himself  in  the  very  small  minority  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  that  he  had  done  this  to  serve  the 
^lant  and  patriotic  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Would  the  gentleman  sav  that  he  did  not  step 
forward  in  defence  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
preat  and  magnanimous  stand  which  sne  took 
m  defence  of  her  rights  ?  Now,  he  wished  the 
senator  to  understand  him,  that  he  had  put  him- 
self in  a  minority  of  at  least  one  to  a  hundred ; 
that  he  had  abandoned  party  yoluntarily,  freely ; 
and  he  would  tell  every  senator — ^for  he  was  con- 
strained to  speak  of  himself,  and  therefore  he 
should  speak  boldly — he  womd  not  turn  upon 
his  heel  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  government.  He  believed  that  such  was 
the  hold  which  corruption  had  obtained  in  this 
government,  that  any  man  who  should  under^ 
take  to  reform  it  would  not  be  sustained." 

Mr.  King  of  Alabama  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  printed,  which  motion  was  superseded 
by  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  pre- 
vailed— yeas  twenty-seven,  nays  twenty — as  fol- 
lows: 

<^T£As.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Cli^rton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Golds- 
borough,  Hendricks.  Kent,  Knight,  Lei^  Man- 
gim,  Naudain,  Pomdexter,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
obbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tom- 
linson,  Tyler.  Waggaman,  Webster. 

"  Nays. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  AUtbar 
ma,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore, 
Morris,  Preston,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallmadge, 
Tipton,  White,  Wright" 

And  thus  the  resolutions  of  a  sovereign  State, 
in  favor  of  expunging  what  it  deemed  to  be  a 
lawless  sentence  passed  upon  the  President,  were 
refused  even  a  reception  and  a  printing — a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  seemed  to  augur  badly  for  the 
final  success  of  the  series  of  expunging  motions 
which  I  had  pledged  myself  to  make.  But^  in 
fibct,  it  was  not  disooura^ng^— but  the  contrary. 
It  strengthened  the  conviction  that  such  conduct 
would  sooner  induce  the  change  of  senators  in 
the  democratic  States,  and  permit  the  act  to  be 
done. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  EXPUNOmO  RESOLUTKMf. 

From  the  moment  of  the  Senate*^  condemnation 
of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  the  ezpunction  of  the 


sentence  from  the  journal,  periodically  and  oon- 
tinually  until  the  Sbject  should  be  ^ected,  or 
his  political  life  come  to  its  end.  In  conformity 
to  this  notice,  he  made  his  formal  motion  at  the 
session  '34-'35 ;  and  in  these  words : 

^  Resolved^  That  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1834,  in  the  following  words:  rReaolved, 
That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has 
assumeid  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not 
conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in 
derogation  of  both,'  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is. 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  or 
the  Senate ;  because  the  said  resolution  is  ille- 
gal and  unjust,  of  evil  example,  indefinite  and 
vagu^  expressing  a  criminal  charge  without 
specification;  and  was  irregularly  and  unconstita- 
tionally  adopted  by  the  ^ate,  in  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  defence  which  belong  to  an  accused 
and  uni)eachable  officer;  and  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  to  endanger  the  political 
rights,  and  to  injure  the  pecuniary  inteiesiB  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

This  proposition  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
the  Senate — to  the  majority  which  passed  the 
sentence  on  General  Jackson ;  and  Mr.  Southard, 
senator  finom  New  Jersey,  spoke  their  senti- 
ments, and  his  own,  when  he  thus  bitterly  cha- 
racterized it  as  an  indictment  which  the  Senate 
itself  was  required  to  tiy,  and  to  degrade  itself 
in  its  own  condenmation, — ^he  said : 

"  The  object  of  this  resolution  (said  Mr.  S.), 
is  not  to  obtain  an  expression  from  the  Senate 
that  their  former  opinions  were  erroneous,  nor 
that  the  Executive  acted  correctly  in  relation  to 
the  public  treasury.  It  goes  further,  and  de- 
nounces the  act  of  the  Senate  as  so  unconstitu- 
tional, unjustifiable,  and  offensive,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  records  of  the  government.  It  is  an 
indictment  against  the  Senate.  The  senator 
from  Missouri  calls  upon  us  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  our  own  act,  and  warns  us  that  we  can 
save  ourselves  from  future  and  lasting  denun- 
ciation and  reproach  only  by  pronouncing  our 
own  condemnation  by  our  votes.  He  assures 
us  that  he  has  no  desire  or  intention  to  degrade 
the  Senate,  but  the  position  in  which  he  would 
place  us  is  one  of  deep  degradation—degrada- 
tion of  the  most  humiliating  character — ^which 
not  only  acknowled^s  error,  and  admits  inex- 
cusable misconduct  m  this  l^islative  branch  of 
the  government,  but  bows  it  down  before  the 
mi^jesty  of  the  Executive,  and  makes  us  ofler 
incense  to  his  infiidlibility." 

The  bitterness  of  this  self  trial  was  aggravat- 
ed by  seeing  the  course  which  the  public  mind 
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was  taking.  A  current,  strong  and  steady,  and 
constantly  swelling,  was  setting  in  for  the 
President  and  against  the  Senate ;  and  resolu- 
tions from  the  legislatures  of  several  States — 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina—had  already  arrired  instructing  their  sena- 
tors to  vote  for  the  expurgation  which  Mr. 
Benton  proposed.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
not  yet  made  his  leading  speech  in  &yor  of  his 
motion ;  and  he  judged  this  to  be  the  proper 
time  to  do  so,  in  order  to  produce  its  effects  on 
the  elections  of  the  ensuing  summer ;  and  ac- 
cordingly now  spoke  as  follows : 

*'Mr.  Benton  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Senate  in  support  of  his  motion.  He  said  that 
the  resolution  which  he  had  offered,  though  re- 
solved upon,  as  he  had  heretofore  stated,  with- 
out consultation  with  any  person,  was  not  re- 
solved upon  without  great  deliberation  in  his 
own  mind.  The  criminating  resolution,  which 
it  was  his  object  to  expunge,  was  presented  to 
the  Senate,  December  26th,  1833.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  who  introduced  it  [Mr.  Clay], 
commenced  a  discussion  of  it  on  that  day,  which 
was  continued  through  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  and  to  the  end,  nearly,  of  the 
month  of  March.  The  vote  was  taken  upon  it 
the  28th  of  March ;  and  about  a  fortnight  there- 
after he  announced  to  the  Senate  his  intention 
to  commence  a  series  of  motions  for  expunging 
the  resolution  from  the  journal  Here,  then, 
were  nearly  four  months  for  consideration ;  for 
the  decision  was  expected;  and  he  had  very 
anxiously  considered,  during  that  period,  all  the 
difficulties,  and  all  the  proprieties,  of  the  step 
which  he  meditated.  Was  the  intended  motion 
to  dear  the  journal  of  the  resolution  right  in 
Itself?  The  convictions  of  his  judgment  told 
hhn  that  it  was.  Was  expurgation  the  proper 
mode  ?  Yes ;  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
that  was  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 
case.  For  the  criminating  resolution  which  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  combined  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  case  which  required  erasure  and 
obliteration :  for  it  was  a  case,  as  he  believed, 
of  the  exercise  of  power  without  authority, 
without  even  jurisdiction ;  ill^al,  irregular,  and 
unjust.  Other  modes  of  annulling  the  resolu- 
ti6n,  as  rescinding,  reversing,  repealing,  could 
not  be  proper  in  such  a  case ;  for  they  would 
imply  rightful  jurisdiction,  a  lawful  authority, 
a  legal  action,  though  an  erroneous  judgment. 
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All  that  he  denied.  He  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  such  a  resolution  at  all ; 
and  he  affirmed  that  it  wm  unjust,  and  contra- 
ry to  the  truth,  as  well  as  contrary  to  law. 
This  being  his  view  of  the  resolution,  he  held 
that  the  true  and  proper  course,  the  parlia- 
mentary course  of  prooseding  in  such  a  case, 
was  to  expunge  it. 

But,  said  Mr.  B.,  it  is  objected  that  the  Senate 
has  no  right  to  expunge  any  thing  from  its 
journal ;  that  it  is  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  keep  a  journal ;  and,  being  so  required, 
could  not  destroy  any  part  of  it.  This,  sud 
Mr.  B.,  is  sticking  in  the  bark ;  and  in  the  thin- 
nest bark  in  which  a  shot,  even  the  smallest, 
was  ever  lodged.  Various  are  the  meanings  of 
the  word  keep,  used  as  a  verb.  To  keep  a  jour- 
nal is  to  write  down,  diuly,  the  history  of  what 
you  do.  For  the  Senate  to  keep  a  journal  is  to 
cause  to  be  written  down,  every  day,  the  ac- 
count of  its  proceedings ;  and,  having  done  that, 
the  constitutional  injunction  is  satisfied.  The 
constitution  was  satisfied  by  entering  this  crim- 
inating resolution  on  the  journal ;  it  will  be 
equally  satisfied  by  entering  the  expungmg  res- 
olution on  the  same  journal  In  each  case  the 
Senate  keeps  a  journal  of  its  own  proceedings. 

It  is  oljected,  also,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
destroy  a  part  of  the  journal ;  and  that  to  ex- 
punge is  to  destroy  and  to  prevent  the  expung- 
ed part  firom  being  known  in  future.  Not  so 
the  fiict,  said  Mr.  B.  The  matter  expunged  is 
not  destroyed.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  ex- 
punging resolution,  and  lives  as  long  as  that 
lives ;  the  only  effect  of  the  expurgation  being 
to  express,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
opinion  that  such  matter  ought  never  to  have 
been  put  in  the  journal. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  support  these  positions 
by  authority,  the  authority  of  eminent  exam- 
ples }  and  would  cite  two  cases,  out  of  a  multi- 
tude that  might  be  adduced,  to  show  that  ex- 
punging was  the  proper  course,  the  parliamen- 
mentary  course,  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate,  and  that  the  expunged  mat- 
ter was  incorporated  and  preserved  in  the  ex- 
punging resolution. 

Mr.  B.  then  read,  from  a  volume  of  British 
Parliamentary  History,  the  celebrated  case  of 
the  Middlesex  election,  in  which  the  resolution 
to  expel  the  fiunous  John  Wilkes  was  expunged 
from  the  jpumal,  but  preserved  in  the  expnrga- 
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toiy  resolution,  so  as  to  be  just  as  well  read 
now  as  if  it  had  never  been  blotted  out  from 
the  journals  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  resolution  ran  in  these  words :  *^That  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  17th  February, 
17G9,  <  that  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  haying  been,  in 
this  session  of  Parliament,  expelled  this  House^ 
was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament,'  be  expung- 
ed from  the  journals  of  tins  House,  as  being 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  this  kingdom."  Such,  said  Mr.  B., 
were  the  terms  of  the  expunging  resolution  in 
the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  as  it  was 
annually  introduced  from  1769  to  1782;  when  it 
was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  near  three  to 
one,  and  the  clause  ordered  to  be  expunged  was 
blotted  out  of  the  journal,  and  obliterated,  by 
the  derk  at  the  table,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  House,  which  remuned  silent,  and  all 
business  suspended  until  the  obliteration  was 
complete.  Yet  the  history  of  the  case  is  not 
lost  Though  blotted  out  of  one  part  of  the 
journal,  it  is  saved  in  another ;  and  here,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  and  some  thousand 
miles  from  London,  the  whole  case  is  read  as 
fully  as  if  no  such  operation  had  ever  been  per- 
formed upon  it 

Having  given  a  precedent  from  British  par- 
liamentary history,  Mr.  B.  would  give  another 
from  American  history ;  not,  indeed,  from  the 
Congress  of  the  assembled  States,  but  from  one 
of  the  oldest  aad  most  respectable  States  of  the 
Union :  he  spoke  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
resolution  adopted  in  the  Senate  <^  that  State 
during  the  late  war,  adverse  to  the  celebration 
of  our  national  victories ;  and  which,  some  ten 
years  afterwards,  was  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nals by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Senate. 

A  year  ago,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  Senate  tried 
President  Jackson  $  now  the  Senate  itself  is  on 
trial  nominally  before  itself;  but  in  reality  be- 
fore America^  Europe^  and  posterity.  We  shall 
give  our  voices  in  our  own  case ;  we  shall  vote 
for  or  agtunst  this  motion ;  and  the  entry  uppn 
the  record  will  be  according  to  the  majority  of 
voices.  But  that  is  not  the  end,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  our  triaL  We  shall  be  judged  by 
others ,  by  the  pablic^  by  the  present  age,  and 
by  all  posterity  I  The  proceedings  of  this  case, 
and  of  this  day,  willnot  be  limited  to  the  present 
age ;  they  will  go  down  to  posterity,  aad  to  the 


latest  ages.  President  Jadcson  is  not  a  diaracter 
to  be  foxgotten  in  history.  His  name  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  dry  catalogue  and  official 
nomenclature  of  mere  American  Presidents. 
Like  the  great  Romans  who  attained  the  ocnh 
sulship,  not  by  the  paltry  arts  of  electioneering^ 
but  through  a  series  of  illustrious  deeds,  his 
name  will  live,  not  &>r  the  offices  he  filled,  bat 
for  the  deeds  which  he  performed.  He  is  the 
first  President  that  has  ever  received  the  oon- 
denmation  of  the  Senate  for  the  violation  of  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  the  first  whose  Dame 
is  borne  upon  the  journals  of  the  American  Se- 
nate for  the  violation  of  that  constitution  which 
he  is  sworn  to  observe,  and  of  those  laws  which 
he  is  bound  to  see  fSidthf ully  executed.  Sudi 
a  condenmation  cannot  escape  the  obserration 
of  history.  It  will  be  read,  considered,  judged  I 
when  the  men  of  this  day,  and  the  passions  of 
this  hour,  shall  have  passed  to  eternal  repose. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  the  exposition  of  the 
case  which  he  intended  to  make,  he  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  an  argument  which  had  been 
conclusive  elsewhere^  and  which  he  trusted 
could  not  be  without  effect  in  this  Senate.  It 
was  the  argument  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  it  had  been  de« 
cisive  with  the  British  House  of  Commons;  in 
the  Massachusetts  case,  it  had  been  decinve 
with  the  Senate  of  that  State.  In  both  these 
cases  many  gentlemen  yielded  their  piirate 
opinions  to  public  sentiment  j  and  public  senti- 
ment baring  been  well  pronounced  in  the  esse 
now  before  the  Senate,  he  had  a  right  to  look 
for  the  same  deferential  respect  for  it  here  whidi 
had  been  shown  elsewhere." 

Mr.  B.  then  took  up  a  volume  of  British  par- 
liamentary history  for  the  year  1782,  the  22d 
volume,  and  read  various  passages  fh>m  pages 
1407, 1408, 1410, 1411,  to  show  the  stress  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  argument  of  public  ofnnion 
in  favor  of  expunging  the  Middlesex  resolutions ; 
and  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
House,  and  by  members  who  ha4  until  then, 
opposed  the  motion  to  expunge.  He  read  first 
from  Mr.  Wilkes'  opening  speech,  on  renewiog 
his  annual  motion  for  the  fourteenth  time,  as 
follows: 

^J£  the  people  of  En^and,  sir,  have  at  any 
time  explicitly  and  fully  declared  an  opinion 
respecting  a  momentous  constitutional  questioD, 
it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  liGddlesex  deetioo 
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in  1768."  ♦  »  ♦  *  « Their  voice  waa  never 
heard  in  a  more  clear  and  dlBtinct  manner  than 
on  this  point  of  the  first  nu^itade  for  all  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  tmst  will  now 
be  heard  favorably." 

He  then  read  fh)m  Mr.  Fox's  speech.  Mr. 
Fox  had  heretofore  opposed  the  expunging  reso- 
lution, but  now  yielded  to  it  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

^  He  (Mr.  Fox)  had  turned  the  question  often 
in  his  mind,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
solution which  gentlemen  wanted  to  expunge 
was  founded  on  proper  principles."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
**  Though  he  opposed  the  motion,  he  felt  very 
little  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  question ;  for 
when  he  found  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
against  the  privilege,  as  he  believed  was  the  case 
at  present,  he  would  not  preserve  the  privilege." 
»  ♦  »  ♦  u  fpij^  people  had  associated,  they 
had  declared  their  sentiments  to  Parliament, 
and  had  taught  Parliament  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  their  constituents." 

Having  read  these  passages,  Mr.  B.  said  they 
were  the  sentiments  of  an  English  whig  of  the 
old  schooL  Mr.  Fox  was  a  whig  of  the  old 
schooL  He  acknowledged  the  ri^t  of  the  peo- 
ple to  iostruct  their  representatives.  He  yielded 
to  the  general  voice  himself,  though  not  speciaUy 
mstructed ;  and  he  uses  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion which  acknowledges  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  people.  "  They  had  de- 
clared their  sentiments  to  Parliament,  and  had 
taught  Parliament  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
constituents."  This,  sdd  Mr.  B.,  was  fifty  years 
ago }  it  was  spoken  by  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who,  besides  being  the  first  debater  of  his  age, 
was  at  that  time  Secretary  at  War.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  duty  of  Parliament  to  obey  the 
voice  of  the  people.  The  son  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  only  not  a  peer  himself  because  he 
was  not  the  eldest  son,  he  stQl  acknowledged 
the  great  democratic  principle  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  representative  government.  After 
this,  after  such  an  example,  will  American  Se- 
nators be  unwilliog  to  obey  the  people  ?  Will 
they  require  people  to  teadi  Oongress  the  lesson 
which  Mr.  Fox  says  the  English  people  had 
taught  their  Parliament  fifty  years  ago  ?  The 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
been  heard  on  this  subject  The  elections 
declared  it.  The  vote  of  many  legislatures  de- 
declared  it.    From  the  confines  of  the  Republic 


the  voice  of  the  people  came  rolling  in — a  swell' 
ing  tide,  rising  as  it  flowed — and  covering  the 
eapitol  with  its  mountain  waves.  Can  thait 
voice  be  disr^arded  1  Will  members  of  a  re- 
publican Congress  be  less  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  than  were  the  representatives  of 
a  monarchical  House  of  Commons  ? 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  the  argument  of  his 
mofaon.  He  moved  to  expunge  the  resolution 
of  March  28,  1834,  from  the  journals  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  was  illegal  and  unjust;  vague 
and  indefinite ;  a  criminal  charge  without  spe- 
dfication ;  unwarranted  by  the  constitution  and 
laws ;  subversive  of  the  rights  of  defence  which 
belong  to  an  accused  and  impeachable  officer; 
of  evil  example ;  and  adopted  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  to  involve  the  political  rights 
and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  hi  peculiar  danger  and  serious  in- 
jury. 

These  reasons  for  expunging  the  criminating 
resolution  from  the  journals,  Mr.  B.  said,  were 
not  phrases  collected  and  paraded  for  effect,  or 
strung  together  for  harmony  of  sound.  They 
were  each,  separately  and  individually,  substan- 
tive reasons ;  every  word  an  allegation  of  fact, 
or  of  law.  Without  going  fully  into  the  argu- 
ment now,  he  would  make  an  exposition  which 
would  lay  open  his  meaning,  and  enable  each 
allegation,  whether  of  law  or  of  Act,  to  be  fblly 
understood,  and  replied  to  in  the  sense  intended. 

1.  RUgal  and  unjust. — These  were  the  first 
heads  under  which  Mr.  B.  would  develope  his 
objections,  he  would  say  the  outline  of  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  resolution  proposed  to  be  ex- 
punged. He  held  it  to  be  illegal,  because  it 
contained  a  criminal  charge,  on  whidi  the  Pres- 
ident might  be  impeached,  and  for  which  he 
might  be  tried  by  the  Senate.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  precisely  the  first  step 
taken  in  tiie  House  of  Representatives  to  bring 
on  an  impeachment  It  was  a  resolution  offered 
by  a  member  in  his  place,  containing  a  criminal 
charge  against  an  impeachable  officer,  debated 
for  a  hundred  days ;  and  then  voted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  officer  voted  to  be  guilty.  This 
is  the  precise  mode  of  bringing  on  an  impeach- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  to 
prove  it,  Mr.  B.  would  read  from  a  work  of  ap- 
proved authority  on  parliamentary  practice ;  it 
was  firom  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Manual.  Mr.  B.  then 
read  fh)m  the  Manual,  under  the  section  entitled 
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Lnpeacbment,  and  from  that  bead  of  the  section 
entitled  accusation.  The  writer  was  giving  the 
British  Parliamentary  practice,  to  which  our 
own  constitution  is  conformable.  ^'  The  Com- 
mons, as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  became 
suitors  for  penal  justice.  The  general  course  is 
to  pass  a  resolution  containing  a  criminal  charge 
against  the  supposed  delinquent;  and  then  to 
direct  some  member  to  impeach  him  by  oral 
accusation  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons." 

Repeating  a  clause  of  what  he  had  read,  Mr. 
B.  said  the  general  course  is  to  pass  a  criminal 
charge  against  the  supposed  delinquent.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  Senate  did;  and  what  did  it 
do  next  ?  Nothing.  And  why  nothing  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  be  done  by  tiiem  but 
to  execute  the  sentence  they  had  passed ;  and 
that  they  could  not  do.  Penal  justice  was  the 
consequence  of  the  resolution ;  and  a  judgment 
of  penalties  could  not  be  attempted  on  such  an 
irregular  proceeding.  The  only  kind  of  penal 
justice  which  the  Senate  could  inflict  was  that 
of  public  opinion ;  it  was  to  ostracize  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  expose  him  to  public  odium,  as 
a  violator  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his 
country.  Having  shown  *the  resolution  to  be 
illegal,  Mr.  B.  would  pronounce  it  to  be  unjust; 
for  he  affirmed  the  resolution  to  be  untrue;  he 
maintained  that  the  President  had  violated  no 
law,  no  part  of  the  constitution,  in  dismissing 
Mr.  Duane  from  the  Treasury,  appointing  Mr. 
Taney,  or  causing  the  deposits  to  be  removed ; 
for  these  were  the  specifications  contained  in  the 
original  resolution,  also  in  the  second  modifica- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  intended  in  the  third 
modification,  when  stripped  of  specifications,  and 
reduced  to  a  vague  and  general  charge.  It  was 
in  this  shape  of  a  general  charge  that  the  reso- 
lution passed.  No  new  specifications  were  even 
suggested  in  debate.  The  alterations  were  made 
voluntarily,  by  the  friends  of  the  resolution,  at 
therlast  moment  of  the  debate,  and  just  when 
tiie  vote  was  to  be  taken.  And  why  were  the 
spedfications  then  dropped?  Because  no  ma- 
jority could  be  found  to  agree  in  them  ?  or  be- 
cause it  was  thought  prudent  to  drop  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  or  for  both 
these  reasons  together  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  said 
Mr.  B.,  the  condemnation  of  the  President^  and 
the  support  of  the  bank,  were  connected  in  the 
resolution,  and  will  be  indissdubly  connected 


in  the  public  mind ;  and  the  President  was  un- 
justly condemned  in  the  same  resolution  that 
befriended  and  sustained  the  cause  of  the  bank. 
He  held  the  condemnation  to  be  untrue  in  point 
of  fact,  and  therefore  imjust ;  for  he  maintamed 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution in  any  thing  that  President  Jai^son 
did,  in  removing  Mr.  Duane,  or  in  appointing  lir. 
Taney,  or  in  causing  the  deposits  to  be  removed. 
There  was  no  violation  of  law,  or  constitution, 
in  any  part  of  these  proceedings ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  country,  and  the  govenmient 
itself,  was  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  a 
great  and  daring  moneyed  corporation,  by  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  these  very  proceedings. 

i.  Vague  and  indefinite;  a  criminal  charge 
without  specification.  Such  was  the  resolution, 
Mr.  B.  said,  when  it  passed  the  Senate ;  bat 
such  it  was  not  when  first  introduced,  nor  even 
when  first  altered ;  in  its  first  and  second  forms 
it  contained  spedfications,  and  these  specifica- 
tions identified  the  condemnation  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  defence  of  the  bank ;  in  its  third 
form,  these  specifications  were  omitted,  and  no 
others  were  substituted ;  the  bank  and  the  re- 
solution stood  disconnected  on  the  record,  but 
as  much  connected,  in  fact,  as  ever.  The  reso- 
lution was  reduced  to  a  vague  and  indefinite 
form,  on  purpose,  and  in  that  circmnstance,  ac- 
quired a  new  character  of  injustice  to  President 
Jackson.  His  accusers  should  have  specified 
the  law,  and  the  dause  in  the  constitution, 
which  was  violated ;  they  should  have  specified 
the  acts  which  constituted  the  violation.  This 
was  due  to  the  accused,  that  he  might  know  on 
what  points  to  defend  himself;  it  was  due  to 
the  public,  that  they  might  know  on  what  points 
to  hold  the  accusers  to  their  responsibility,  and 
to  make  them  accountable  for  an  unjust  accusa- 
tion. To  sustain  this  position,  Mr.  B.  had  re- 
course to  history  and  example,  and  produced 
the  case  of  Mr.  Giles's  accusation  of  General 
Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  year  1793.  Mr.  Giles,  he  said,  proceeded 
in  a  manly,  responsible  manner.  He  specified 
the  law  and  the  allied  violations  of  the  law, 
so  that  the  friends  of  General  Hamilton  could 
see  what  to  defend,  and  so  as  to  make  himself 
accountable  for  the  accusation.  He  spedfied  the 
Ukw,  which  he  believed  to  be  violated,  by  its  date 
and  its  title ;  and  he  specified  the  two  instances 
in  which  he  held  that  law  to  have  been  infiringed. 
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Mr.  B.  said  he  had  a  double  object  in  quoting 
this  resolution  of  Mr.  Giles,  whidi  was  intended 
to  laj  the  foundation  for  an  impeadmient  sgainst 
General  Hamilton ;  it  was  to  show,  first^  the 
speciality  with  which  these  criminating  resolu- 
tions should  be  drawn ;  next,  to  show  the  ab- 
sence of  any  allegations  of  corrupt  or  wicked 
intention.  The  mere  violation  of  law  was 
charged  as  the  offence,  as  it  was  in  three  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Chase ; 
and  thus,  the  absence  of  an  allegation  of  cor- 
rupt intention  in  the  resolution  adopted  against 
President  Jackson,  was  no  argument  against  its 
impeachment  character,  especially  as  exhibited 
in  its  first  and  second  form,  witii  the  criminal 
averment)  ^^  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people." 

For  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  studied 
vagueness  of  the  resolution  as  passed,  detect- 
ing its  connection  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  demonstrating  its  criminal  character  in 
twice  retaining  the  criminal  averment,  ^danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  and  showing 
the  progressive  changes  it  had  to  undergo  be- 
fore it  could  conciliate  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
Mr.  B.  would  exhibit  all  three  of  the  re- 
solutions, and  read  them  side  by  side  of  each 
other,  as  they  appeared  before  the  Senate,  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  forms  which  they 
were  made  to  wear.  They  appeared  first  in  ibe 
embryo,  or  primordial  form ;  then  they  assumed 
their  aurelia,  or  chrysalis  state ;  in  the  third 
stage,  they  reached  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
their  imperfect  nature. 

First  Yonu.^December  26, 1833. 

^  Resolved^  That  by  dismissing  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  th^  Treasury,  because  he  would  not, 
contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove 
the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  deposit  with 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its,  branches, 
in  conformity  with  the  President's  opinion,  and 
by  appointing  his  successor  to  make  such  re- 
moval, which  has  been  done,  the  President  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Second  Form.— iWarc^  28, 1834. 

^jResolved,  That,  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposit  of  the 


public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Third  Form.— Afarc^  28, 1834. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  President,  in  the  late 
executive  proceedings,  in  relation  to  the  public 
revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  authority 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution 
and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 

Having  exhibited  the  original  resolution,  with 
its  variations,  Mr.  B.  would  leave  it  to  others 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  such  extraordinary 
metamorphoses.  Whether  to  get  rid  of  the 
bank  association,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  impeach- 
ment clause,  or  to  conciliate  the  votes  of  all  who 
were  willing  to  condemn  the  President,  but 
could  not  tell  for  what,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
say;  but  one  thing  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  the  majority  who  agreed  in  passing  a  gene- 
ral resolution,  containing  a  criminal  charge 
against  President  Jackson,  for  violating  the  laws 
and  the  constitution,  cannot  now  agree  in 
naming  the  law  or  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion violated,  or  in  specifying  any  act  constitu- 
ting such  violation.  And  here  Mr.  B.  paused, 
and  offered  to  give  way  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  opposition,  if  they  would  now  undertake  to 
specify  any  act  which  President  Jackson  had 
done  in  nolation  of  law  or  constitution. 

3.  Unwarranted  by  the  constitution  and 
laws. — ^Mr.  B.  said  this  head  explained  itself 
It  needed  no  development  to  be  understood  by 
the  Senate  or  the  country.  The  President  was 
condemned  without  the  form  of  a  trial ;  and, 
therefore,  his  condemnation  was  unwarranted 
by  the  constitution  and  laws. 

4.  Subversive  of  the  rights  of  defence^  which 
belong  to  an  accused  and  impeachable  officer, — 
This  head,  also  (Mr.  B.  said),  explained  itselfl 
An  accused  person  had  a  right  to  be  heard  be- 
fore he  was  oondemned }  an  impeachable  ofSoer 
could  not  be  condemned  unheard  by  the  Senate, 
without  subverting  all  the  rights  of  defence 
which  belong  to  him,  and  disqualifying  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  as  impartial  judges  in  the  event  of  his 
being  regularly  impeached  for  the  same  offence. 
In  this  case,  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
they  confided  in  the  Senate's  condemnation, 
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would  send  up  an  impeachment;  that  they  had 
not  done  so,  was  proof  that  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  our  decision. 

5.  Cff  evil  example.— Noihbi^y  said  Mr.  B., 
could  be  more  unjust  and  illegal  in  itself  and 
therefore  more  evil  in  example,  than  to  try  peo- 
ple without  a  hearing,  and  condemn  them  with- 
out defence.  In  this  case,  such  a  trial  and  such 
a  condemnation  was  aggravated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate,  after  their  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, to  receive  the  defence  of  the  President, 
and  let  it  be  printed  for  the  inspection  of  pos- 
terity I  So  that,  if  this  criminating  resolution 
is  not  expunged,  the  singular  spectacle  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  of  a  condemnation,  and  a 
lefusal  to  permit  an  answer  from  the  condemned 
person  standing  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the 
same  journal !  Mr.  B.  said  the  Senate  must 
look  forward  to  the  time— far  ahead,  perhaps, 
but  a  time  which  may  come — when  this  body 
may  be  filled  with  disappointed  competitors, 
or  personal  enemies  of  the  President,  or  of 
asiorants  to  the  very  office  which  he  holds, 
and  who  may  not  scruple  to  undertake  to  crip- 
ple him  by  senatorial  condemnations;  to  at- 
taint him  by  convictions ;  to  ostracise  him  by 
vote ;  and  lest  this  should  happen,  and  the  pre- 
sent condemnation  of  President  Jackson  should 
become  the  precedent  for  such  an  odious  pro- 
ceeding, the  evil  example  should  be  arrested, 
should  be  removed,  by  expunging  the  present 
sentence  from  the  journals  of  the  Senate.  And 
here  Mr.  B.  would  avail  himself  of  a  voice 
which  had  often  been  heard  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  always  with  respect  and  ven- 
eration. It  was  the  voice  of  a  wise  man,  an 
honest  man,  a  good  man,  a  patriot ;  one  who 
knew  no  cause  but  the  cause  of  his  country ; 
and  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  foresaw 
and  described  the  scenes  of  this  day,  and  fore- 
told the  consequences  which  must  have  happen- 
ed to  any  other  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  President  Jackson  has  been 
placed.  He  spoke  of  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  the  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
pressed, in  the  year  1810,  when. called  upon  to 
give  a  vote  in  approbation  of  Mr.  Madison's 
conduct  in  dismiRging  Mi'.  Jadcson,  the  then 
British  minister  to  the  United  States.  He  op- 
posed the  resolution  of  approbation,  because 
the  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent)  in  their  legislative  character,  except  the 


passing  of  laws,  calling  for  information,  or  im- 
peaching; and,  looking  into  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  undertaking  to  judge  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct,  he  foretold  the  exact  predica- 
ment in  which  the  Senate  is  now  involved,  with 
respect  to  President  Jackson.  Mr.  B.  then 
read  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Macon,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to : 

^^  I  am  oi^KMed  to  the  resolution,  not  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  ofiered  against  it,  nor 
for  any  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  documents 
before  us,  but  because  I  am  opposed  to  address- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  We  have  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
him,  in  our  legislative  character,  except  the 
passing  of  laws,  calling  on  him  for  information, 
or  to  impeach.  On  the  day  of  the  presidential 
election,  we,  in  common  with  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, are  to  pass  on  his  conduct,  and  resolutioiis 
of  this  sort  will  have  no  weight  on  that  day.  It 
is  on  this  ground  solely  that  I  am  opposed  to 
adopting  any  resolution  whatever  in  relation  to 
the  Executive  conduct  If  the  national  legisla- 
ture can  pass  resolutions  to  ^>prove  the  con- 
duct of  the  President,  may  they  not  also  pass 
resolutions  to  censure  ?  And  what  would  be 
the  situation  of  the  country,  if  we  were  now 
discussing  a  motion  to  request  the  President  to 
recall  Mr.  Jackson,  and  again  to  endeavor  to 
negotiate  with  him  ?" 

6.  At  a  tiTiu,  and  under  circumBtances^  to  in- 
volve the  political  rights  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  serious 
injury  and  peculiar  danger* — This  head  of  his 
argument,  Mr.  B.  said,  would  require  a  develop- 
ment and  detail  which  he  had  not  deemed 
necessary  at  this  time,  ciMisidering  what  had 
been  said  by  him  at  the  last  session,  and  what 
would  now  be  said  by  others,  to  give  the 
reasons  which  he  had  so  briefly  touched.  But 
at  this  point  he  approached  new  ground;  he 
entered  a  new  field;  he  saw  an  extended 
horizon  of  argument  and  fkct  expand  before 
him,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  expand 
with  his  sul^ect.  The  condemnation  of  the 
President  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  bank !  The  first  form  of  the  re- 
solution exhibited  the  connection ;  ^e  second 
form  did  also ;  every  speech  did  the  same ;  for 
every  speech  in  condemnation  of  the  President 
was  in  justification  of  the  bank ;  every  speech 
in  justification  of  the  President  was  in  con- 
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demnation  of  the  bank ;  and  thus  the  two  ob- 
jects were  identical  and  redprocaL  The  at- 
tadc  of  one  was  a  defence  of  the  other;  the 
defence  of  one  was  the  attack  df  the  other. 
And  thus  it  continued  for  the  long  protracted 
period  of  nearly  one  hundred  dajs — ^from  De- 
cember 26th,  1833,  to  March  28th,  1834— when, 
for  reasons  not  explained  to  the  Senate,  upon  a 
private  consultation  amon^^  the  friends  of  the 
resolution,  the  mover  of  it  canto  forward  to  the 
Secretary's  table,  and  voluntarily  made  the  alter- 
ations which  cut  the  connection  between  the 
bank  and  the  resolution !  but  it  stood  upon  the 
record,  by  strikhig  out  every  thing  relative  to 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Taney,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
But  the  alteration  was  made  in  the  record  only. 
The  connection  still  subsisted  in  fact,  now  lives 
in  memory,  and  shall  live  in  history.  Yes,  sir, 
said  Mr.  B.,  addressing  himself  to  the  Presid^t 
of  the  Senate ;  yes,  sir,  the  condemnation  of  the 
President  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  bank,  with  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  deposits,  the  vindication  of  Mr. 
Duane,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Taney,  the  &te  of 
elections,  the  overthrow  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration, the  fall  of  jHrices,  the  distress  meetings, 
the  distress  memorials,  the  distress  committees, 
the  distress  speeches  ;  and  all  the  long  list  of 
hapless  measures  which  astonished,  terrified, 
afflicted,  and  deeply  injured  the  country  during 
the  long  and  agonized  protraction  of  the  famous 
panic  session.  All  these  things  are  connected, 
said  Mr.  B. ;  and  it  became  his  duty  to  place  a 
part  of  the  proof  which  established  the  connec- 
tion before  tiie  Senate  and  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port made  by  the  Senate's  Committee  of  Finance 
on  the  bank,  commonly  called  Mr.  Tyler's  re- 
port, and  read  extracts  A*om  instructions  sent  to 
two-and-twenty  branches  of  the  bank,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  progress  of  the  debate  on 
the  criminating  resolutions ;  the  object  and  ef- 
fect of  which,  and  their  connection  with  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  would  be  quickly  seen. 
Premising  that  the  bank  had  dispatched  orders 
to  the  same  branches,  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  had  curtailed  84,066,000,  and  again,  in  the 
month  of  October,  to  curtail  $5,825,000,  and  to 
increase  the  rates  of  their  exchange,  and  had 
expressly  stated  in  a  circular,  on  the  17th  of 


that  month,  that  this  reduction  would  place  the 
branches  in  a  position  of  entire  security,  Mr.  B. 
invoked  attention  to  the  shower  of  orders,  and 
their  dates,  whidi  he  was  about  to  read.  He 
read  passages  firom  page  77  to  82^  inclusive. 
They  were  all  extracts  of  letters  ftx)m  the  pre- 
sident of  the  bank  in  person,  to  the  presidents 
of  the  branches ;  for  Mr.  B.  said  it  must  be  re- 
membered, as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
bank  attack  upon  the  country  last  winter,  that 
the  whole  business  of  conducting  this  curtail- 
ment, and  nusing  exchanges,  and  doing  whatever 
it  pleased  with  the  commerce,  currency,  and 
business  of  the  country,  was  withdrawn  from 
the  board  of  dhrectors,  and  confided  to  one  of 
those  convenient  committees  of  which  the  pres- 
ident is  ex  officio  member  and  creator;  and 
which,  in  this  case,  was  expressly  absolved  from 
reporting  to  the  board  of  directors !  The  letters, 
then,  are  all  from  Nicholas  Biddle,  president, 
and  not  from  Samuel  Jaudon,  cashier,  and  are 
addressed  direct  to  the  presidents  of  the  branch 
banks. 

When  Mr.  B.  had  finished  reading  these  ex- 
tracts, he  turned  to  the  report  made  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  who  sat  on  his  right  [Mr. 
Tyler],  where  all  that  was  said  about  these  new 
measures  of  hostility,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
bank's  conduct  in  this  third  curtailment,  and  in 
its  increase  upon  rates  of  exchange,  was  com- 
pressed into  twenty  lines,  and  the  wisdom  or  ne- 
cessity of  them  were  left  to  be  pronounced  upon 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  B.  would 
read  those  twenty  lines  of  that  report : 

"The  whole  amount  of  reduction  ordered  by 
the  above  proceedings  (curtailment  ordered  on 
8th  and  17th  of  October)  was  $5,825,906.  The 
same  table.  No.  4,  exhibits  the  fact,  that  on  the 
23d  of  January  a  further  reduction  was  ordered 
to  the  amount  of  $3,320,000.  This  was  com- 
municated to  the  offices  in  letters  from  the  pre- 
sident, stating  <  that  the  present  situation  of  the 
bank,  and  the  new  measures  of  hostility  which 
are  understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  make  it 
expedient  to.  place  the  institution  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  danger ;  for  this  purpose,  I  am  di- 
rected to  instruct  your  office  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness on  the  following  footing '  (appendix.  No. 
9,  copies  of  letters).  The  offices  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Lexington,  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and 
Natchez,  were  further  directed  to  confine  them- 
selves to  ninety  days'  bills  on  Baltimore,  and  the 
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cities  north  of  it^  of  which  they  were  allowed 
to  purchase  any  amount  their  means  would  jus- 
tify :  and  to  bills  on  New  Orleans,  which  they 
were  to  take  only  in  payment  of  pre-existing  debts 
to  the  bank  and  its  o£3ces ;  while  the  office  at 
New  Orleans  was  directed  to  abstain  from  drawing 
on  the  Western  offices,  and  to  make  its  pur- 
diases  mainly  on  the  North  Atlantic  cities.  The 
committee  has  thus  giyen  a  full,  and  somewhat 
elaborate  detail  of  the  various  measures  resorted 
to  by  the  bank,  from  the  13th  of  August,  1833 ; 
of  their  wisdom  and  necessity  the  Senate  will 
best  be  able  to  pronounce  a  correct  judgment" 

This,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the  meagre  and  stinted 
manner  in  which  the  report  treated  a  transac- 
tion which  he  would  show  to  be  the  most  cold- 
blooded, calculating,  and  diabolical,  which  the 
annals  of  any  country  on  this  side  of  Asia  could 
exhibit. 

[Mr.  Tyler  here  said  there  were  two  pages  on 
this  subject  to  be  found  at  another  part  of  the 
report^  and  opened  the  report  at  the  place  for 
Mr.  B.] 

Mr.  B.  said  the  two  pages  contained  but  few 
allusions  to  this  subject,  and  nothing  to  add  to 
or  YBiy  what  was  contained  in  the  twenty  lines 
he  had  read.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  great 
omission  in  the  report ;  the  mot«  so  as  the  com- 
mittee had  been  expressly  commanded  to  re- 
port upon  the  curtailments  and  the  conduct  of 
the  bank  in  the  business  of  internal  exchange. 
He  had  hoped  to  have  had  searching  inquiries 
and  detailed  statements  of  facts  on  these  vital 
points.  He  looked  to  the  senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tyler]  for  these  inquiries  and  statements. 
He  wi^ed  him  to  show,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  drag  to  light,  and  expose  to  view,  the 
vast  crimes  of  the  bank,  that  the  Old  Dominion 
was  still  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  that  the 
old  lady  was  not  yet  forty-five ;  that  she  could 
breed  sons !  Sons  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the 
SdpioB.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The  report 
was  dumb,  silent^  speechless,  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bank  during  its  terrible  campaign 
of  panic  and  pressure  upon  the  American  people. 
And  nc  w  he  would  pay  one  instalment  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  promised  some  time  ago 
on  the  subject  of  this  report ;  for  there  was  part 
of  that  speech  which  was  strictly  applicable  and 
i4)propriate  to  the  head  he  was  now  discussing. 

Mr.  B.  then  addressed  himself  to  the  senator 
from  Virginia^  who  sat  on  his  right  [Mr.  Tyler], 


and  requested  him  to  supply  an  omission  in  lui 
report,  and  to  inform  what  were  those  new 
measures  of  hostility  alluded  to  in  the  two-and- 
twenty  letters  of  instruction  of  the  bank,  and 
repeated  in  the  report,  and  which  were  made 
the  pretext  for  this  third  curtailment,  and  these 
new  and  extraordinary  restrictions  and  impo- 
sitions upon  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exdiange. 

[Mr.  Tyler  answered  that  it  was  the  ex- 
pected prohibitiivn  upon  the  receivability  of  the 
branch  bank  drafts  in  payment  of  the  federal 
revenue.] 

Mr.  B.  resumed :  The  senator  is  right  These 
drafts  are  mentioned  in  one  of  the  circular  let- 
ters, and  but  one  of  them,  as  the  new  measure 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  which 
understanding  had  been  made  the  pretext  for 
scourging  the  country.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  in- 
capable of  a  theatrical  artifice — a  stage  trick— 
in  a  grave  debate.  He  had  no  question  but  that 
the  senator  could  answer  his  question,  and  be 
knew  that  he  had  answered  it  truly;  but  he 
wanted  his  testimony,  his  evidence,  against  the 
bank ;  he  wanted  proof  to  tie  the  bank  down  to 
this  answer,  to  this  pretext,  to  this  thin  disguise 
for  her  conduct  in  scouiging  the  country.  The 
answer  is  now  given ;  the  proof  is  adduced ;  and 
the  apprelfended  prohibition  of  the  receivability 
of  the  branch  drafts  stands  both  as  the  pretext 
and  the  sole  pretext  for  the  pressure  commenced 
in  January,  the  doubling  the  rates  of  exchange^ 
breaking  up  exchanges  between  the  five  Western 
branch  banks,  and  concentrating  the  collection 
of  bills  of  exchange  upon  four  great  commercial 
cities. 

Mr.  B.  then  took  six  positions,  which  he  enu- 
merated, and  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  be 
true.    They  were : 

1.  That  it  was  untrue,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
there  were  any  new  measures  in  contemplation, 
or  action,  to  destroy  the  bank. 

2.  That  it  was  untrue,  in  point  of  &ct,  that  the 
President  harbored  hostile  and  revei^geful  de- 
signs against  the  existence  of  the  bank. 

3.  That  it  was  untrue,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  this  third  curtail- 
ment, which  was  ordered  the  last  of  January. 

4.  That  there  was  no  excuse,  justification,  or 
apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  bank  in  relation 
to  domestic  exchange,  in  doubling  its  rates,  break- 
ing it  up  between  the  five  Western  branches, 
turning  the  collection  of  bills  upon  the  princqial 
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commercial  cities,  and  forbiddii^  the  branch  at 
New  Orleans  to  purchase  bills  on  any  part  of  the 
West 

5.  That  this  curtailment  jemd  these  exchange 
regulations  in  January  ^rere  political  and  re- 
volutionary, and  connected  themselves  with  the 
resolution  in  the  Senate  for  the  condemnation 
of  President  Jackson. 

6.  That  the  distress  of  the  country  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  the 
removal  of  the  deposits. 

Having  stated  his  positions,  Mr.  B.  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  them. 

1.  As  to  the  new  measures  to  destroy  the 
bank.  Mr.  B.  sidd  there  were  no  such  measures. 
The  one  indicated,  that  of  stoppmg  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  branch  bank  drafts  in  payments 
to  the  United  States,  existed  nowhere  but  in 
the  two-atid'twenty  letters  of  instruction  of  the 
president  of  the  bank.  There  is  not  even  an 
allegation  that  the  measure  existed;  the  language 
is  "in  contemplation" — ^'understood  to  be  in 
contemplation , "  and  upon  this  flimsy  pretext 
Df  an  understanding  of  something  in  contempla- 
tion, and  which  something  never  took  place,  a 
set  of  ruthless  orders  are  sent  out  to  every  quai^ 
ter  of  the  Union  to  make  a  pressure  for  money, 
and  to  embarrass  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the 
Union.  Three  days  would  have  brought  an 
answer  from  Washington  to  Philadelphiiv—from 
tho  Treasury  to  the  bank ;  and  let  it  be  known 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  stop  the  receipt 
of  these  drafts  at  that  time.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  bank  did  not  reo^nize  the  legitimacy 
of  Mr.  Taney's  appointment!  and  therefore 
would  not  condescend  to  correspond  with  hyn 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury !  But  time  gave 
the  answer,  even  if  the  bank  would  not  inquire 
at  the  Treasury.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month  passed  off,  and  these 
redoubtable  new  measures  never  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Why  not  then  stop  the  curtailment^ 
and  restore  the  exchanges  to  their  former  foot- 
ii^  ?  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  five 
months,  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  all  passed 
avray ;  the  new  measures  never  came ;  and  yet 
the  pressure  upon  the  country  was  kept  up;  the 
two-and-twenty  orders  were  continued  in  force. 
What  can  be  thought  of  an  institor  ''on  which, 
being  armed  by  law  with  powei  over  the 
moneyed  system  of  the  whole  country,  shohld 


proceed  to  exercise  that  power  to  distress  that 
country  for  money,  upon  an  understanding  that 
something  was  in  contemplation;  and  never  in- 
quire if  its  understanding  was  correct,  nor  cease 
its  operations,  when  each  successive  day,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  proved  to  it  that 
no  such  thing  was  in  contemplation  1  At  last, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  pressure  is  to  be 
relaxed,  it  is  done  upon  another  ground;  not 
upon  the  ground  that  the  new  measures  had 
never  taken  effect,  but  because  Congress  was 
about  to  rise  without  having  done  any  thing  for 
the  bank.  Here  is  a  dear  confession  that  the 
allegation  of  new  measures  was  a  mere  pretext ; 
and  that  the  motive  was  to  operate  upon  Gonr 
gress,  and  force  a  restoration  of  the  deposits,  and 
a  renewal  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  knew  all  about  these  drafts. 
The  President  always  condemned  their  legality, 
and  was  for  stopping  the  receipt  of  them.  Mr. 
Taney,  when  Attorney  General,  condemned  them 
in  1831.  Mr.  B.  had  applied  to  Mr.  McLane,  in 
1832,  to  stop  them ;  but  he  came  to  no  decision. 
He  applied  to  Mr.  Duane,  by  letter,  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  the  Treasury;  but  got  no  answer. 
He  applied  to  Mr.  Taney  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Washmgton  in  the  fall  of  1833 ;  and  Mr.  Taney 
decided  that  he  would  not  stop  them  until  the 
moneyed  concerns  of  the  country  had  recovered 
their  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  lest  the  bank 
should  make  it  the  pretext  of  new  attempts  to 
distress  the  country ;  and  thus  the  very  thing 
which  Mr.  Taney  refused  to  do,  lest  it  should 
be  made  a  pretext  for  oppression,  vras  fiilsely 
converted  into  a  pretext  to  do  what  he  was  de- 
termined they  should  have  no  pretext  for  doing. 

But  Mr.  B.  took  higher  ground  still ;  it  was 
this :  that,  even  if  the  receipt  for  the  drafts  had 
been  stopped  in  January  or  February,  there 
would  have  been  no  neeessity  on  that  account 
for  curtailing  debts  and  embarrassing  exchanges. 
This  ground  he  sustained  by  showing — ^Ist. 
That  the  bank  had  at  that  time  two  millions  of 
dollars  in  Europe,  lying  idle,  as  a  fund  to  draw 
bills  of  exchange  upon ;  and  the  mere  sale  of 
bills  on  this  sum  would  have  met  every  demand 
which  the  rejection  of  the  drafts  could  have 
thrown  upon  it.  2.  That  it  sent  the  money  ic 
raised  by  this  curtailment  to  Europe,  to  the 
amount  of  three  and  a  half  millions ;  and  thereby 
showed  that  it  was  not  collected  to  meet  any 
demand  at  home.    3d.  That  the  bank  had  at 
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that  time  (January,  1834}  the  Bum  of  $4,230,509 
of  public  money  in  hand,  and  therefi>re  had  Uni- 
ted States  money  enough  in  possession  to  bal- 
ance any  injury  from  rejection  of  drafts.  4th. 
That  the  bank  had  notes  enough  on  hand  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  all  the  drafts,  even  if  they  were 
all  driren  in.  5th.  That  it  had  stopped  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  branch  drafts  itself  at  the  branches, 
except  each  for  its  own  in  November,  1833,  and 
was  compelled  to  resume  their  receipt  >y  the 
energetic  and  just  conduct  of  Mr.  Taney,  in  giv- 
ing transfer  drafts  to  be  used  i^nst  the  branch- 
es which  would  not  honour  the  notes  and  drafts 
of  the  other  branches.  Here  Mr.  B.  turned  up- 
on Mr.  Tyler's  report,  and  severely  arraigned  it 
for  alleging  that  the  bank  always  honored  its 
paper  at  every  point,  and  furnishing  a  supply  of 
negative  testimony  to  prove  that  assertion, 
when  there  was  a  large  mass  of  positive  testi- 
mony, the  disinterested  evidence  of  numerous 
respectable  persons,  to  prove  the  contrary,  and 
which  the  committee  had  not  noticed. 

Finally,  M.  B.  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Biddle's 
own  testimony  to  annihilate  his  (Mr.  Biddle's) 
affected  alarm  for  the  destruction  of  the  bank, 
and  the  injury  to  the  coimtry  from  the  repulse 
of  these  famous  branch  drafts  f^om  revenue  pay- 
ments. It  was  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  Mr. 
Woodbury  in  the  fell  of  1834,  when  the  receipt 
of  these  drafts  was  actually  stopped,  and  in  the 
order  which  was  issued  to  the  branches  to  con- 
tinue to  issue  them  as  usual.  Mr.  B.  read  a 
passage  from  this  letter  to  show  that  the  receipt 
of  these  drafts  was  always  a  mere  Treasury  ar- 
rangement, in  which  the  bank  felt  no  interest ; 
that  the  refusal  to  receive  them  was  an  object 
at  all  tinjes  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  bank, 
and  would  not  have  been  even  noticed  by  it,  if  Mr. 
Woodbury  had  not  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  circular. 

Mr.  B.  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  fatal  contradictions  which  this  letter 
of  November,  and  these  instructions  of  January, 
1834,  exhibit  In  Jannary,  the  mere  under- 
standing of  a  design  in  contemplation  to  exclude 
these  drafts  from  revenue  payments,  is  a  danger 
of  such  alarming  mi^tude,  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  bank  in  such  a  flagrant  manner,  a 
proof  of  such  vindictive  determination  to  pros- 
trate, sacrifice,  and  ruin  the  institution,  that  the 
entire  continent  must  be  laid  under  contribution 
to  raise  money  to  enable  the  institution  to  stand 
the  shock !    November  of  the  same  year  when 


the  order  for  the  rejection  actually  comes,  then 
the  same  measure  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
utmost  indifference  to  the  bank;  in  which  it 
never  felt  any  interest;  which  the  Treasuiy 
adopted  for  its  own  convenience ;  which  was  al- 
ways under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  about  which  the  bank  had  never  express- 
ed a  wish;  of  which  it  would  have  taken  no 
notice  if  the  Secretary  had  not  sent  them  a  dr- 
cular;  and  the  expediency  of  which  it  was  not 
mtended  to  question  in  tiie  remotest  degree! 
Having  pointed  out  these  fetal  oontradictions, 
Mr.  B.  sud  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  emphatic 
ejaculation  migiht  well  be  repeated:  Oh!  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book ! 

To  put  the  seal  of  the  bank's  contempt  on  the 
order  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  these  drafts,  to 
show  itff  disregard  of  law,  and  its  ability  to  sus- 
tain its  drafts  upon  its  own  resources,  and  with- 
out the  advantage  of  government  receivability, 
Mr.  B.  read  the  order  which  the  president  of  the 
bank  addressed  to  all  the  branches  on  the  reo^t 
of  the  circular  which  gave  him  information  of 
the  rejection  of  these  drafts.  It  was  in  these 
words :  "  This  will  make  no  alteration  whatever 
in  your  practice,  with  regard  to  issuing  or  pay- 
ing these  drafts,  which  you  will  continue  as  here- 
tofore." What  a  pity,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the  pre- 
sident of  the  bank  could  not  have  thought  of 
issuing  such  an  order  as  this  in  January,  instead 
of  sending  forth  the  mandate  for  curtailing  debts, 
embarrassing  exchange,  levying  three  millionB 
and  a  half^  alarming  the  country  with  the  cry 
of  danger,  and  exhibiting  President  Jackson  as 
a  vindictive  tyrant,  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
bank! 

«2.  The  hostility  of  the  President  to  the  bank. 
This  assertion,  said  Mr.  B.,  so  incontinently  re- 
iterated by  the  president  of  the  bank,  is  taken 
up  and  repeated  by  our  Finance  Committee,  to 
whose  report  he  was  now  paying  an  instalment 
of  those  respects  which  he  had  promised  them. 
This  assertion,  so  fer  as  the  bank  and  the  com- 
mittee are  concerned  in  makmg  it,  is  an  asset- 
tion  without  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  the  fects  are 
concerned,  is  an  assertion  agamst  evidence.  If 
there  is  any  evidence  of  the  bank  or  the  committee 
to  support  this  assertion,  in  the  forty  pages  of  the 
report,  or  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the  appendix, 
the  four  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  can 
produce  it  when  they  come  to  reply.  That  there 
was  evidence  to  contradict  it^  he  was  now  mdy 
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to  show.  This  OTideiioe  consisted  in  four  or  flye 
public  and  prominent  fects,  which  he  would  now 
mention,  and  in  other  circumstanoes,  which  he 
would  show  hereafter.  The  first  was  the  fiust 
which  he  mentioned  when  this  report  was  first  read 
on  the  18th  <^  December  last,  namely,  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson  had  nominated  Mr.  Biddle  at  the 
he%d  of  the  goTemment  directors,  and  thereby 
indicated  him  for  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  for 
three  successiTe  years  after  this  hostility  was 
supposed  to  haye  commenced.  The  second  was, 
that  the  President  had  neyer  ordered  a  scire 
facias  to  issue  against  the  bank  to  yacate  its 
charter,  which  he  has  the  right,  under  the 
twenty-third  section  of  the  charter,  to  do, 
whenever  he  belieyed  the  charter  to  be  yiolated. 
The  third,  that  during  many  years,  he  has  never 
required  his  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  to  stop  the 
governmental  receipt  of  the  branch  bank  drafts, 
although  his  own  mind  upon  their  illegality  had 
been  made  up  for  several  years  past.  The  fourth, 
that  after  all  the  clamor— all  the  invocations 
upon  heaven  and  earth  against  the  tyranny  of 
removing  the  deposits — those  deposits  have 
never  happened  to  be  quite  entirely  removed ! 
An  average  of  near  four  millions  of  dollars  of 
public  money  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  for  each  month,  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1833,  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1835,  inclusively ! 
embracmg  the  entire  period  from  the  time  the 
order  was  to  take  effect  agunst  depositing  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year !  So  far  are  the 
deposits  from  being  quite  entirely  removed,  as 
the  public  are  led  to  believe,  that,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  months  firom  the  time  the  order  for  the 
removal  began  to  take  effect,  there  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  the  large  sum  of  three 
millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents,  according  to  her  own  show- 
ing in  her  monthly  statements.  That  President 
Jackson  is,  and  always  has  been,  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  is  a  fact  as  true  as  it  is 
honorable  to  him ;  that  he  is  hostile  to  it,  in  the 
vindictive  and  revengeful  sense  of  the  phrase,  is 
an  assertion,  Mr.  B.  would  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat,  without  evidence,  so  &r  as  he  could  see 
into  the  proofs  of  the  committee,  and  against  evi- 
dence, to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  testimony 
within  his  view.  Far  from  indulging  in  revenge- 
ful resentment  against  the  bank,  he  has  been 


patient)  indulgent,  and  forebearing  towards  it,  to 
a  d^^ree  hardly  compatible  with  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  with  his  constitutional  supervision 
over  the  ftithfixl  execution  of  the  laws ;  to  a  de- 
gree which  has  drawn  upon  him,  as  a  deduction 
from  his  own  conduct,  an  argument  in  fkvor  of 
the  legality  of  this  very  branch  bank  currency, 
on  the  part  of  this  very  committee,  as  may  be 
seen  in  their  report  Again,  the  very  circum- 
stance on  which  this  chaige  of  hostility  rests  in 
the  two-and-twenty  letters  of  Mr.  Biddle,  proves 
it  to  be  untrue :  for  the  stoppage  of  the  drafts, 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  was  not  in 
contemplation,  and  did  not  take  place  until  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  country  were  tranquil 
and  prosperous;  and  when  it  did  thus  take 
place,  the  president  of  the  bank  declared  it  to 
have  been  always  the  exclusive  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  it,  in  which  the  bank  had  no  in- 
terest, and  for  which  it  carod  nothing.  No,  sud 
Mr.  B.,  the  President  has  opposed  the  recharter 
of  the  bank;  he  has  not  attacked  its  present 
charter ;  he  has  opposed  its  fiiture,  not  its  pro- 
sent  exist^ioe ;  and  those  who  characterize  this 
opposition  to  a  fbture  charter  as  attacking  the 
bank,  and  destroying  the  bank,  must  admit  that 
they  advocate  the  hereditary  right  of  the  bank 
to  a  new  charter  after  the  old  one  is  out;  and 
that  they  deny  to  a  public  man  the  right  of  op- 
posing that  hereditary  claim. 

3.  That  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  third 
curtailment  ordered  in  January.  Mr.  B.  said, 
to  haye  a  full  conception  of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition, it  was  prq)er  to  recollect  that  the  bank 
made  its  first  curtailment  in  August,  when  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  to  arrange  with  the  de- 
posit banks  announced  the  &ct  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  soon  to  cease  to  be  the 
depositoiy  of  public  moneys.  The  reduction 
under  that  first  curtailment  was  $4,066,000. 
The  second  was  in  October,  and  under  that  or- 
der for  curtulment  the  reduction  was  $5,825,000. 
The  whole  reduction,  then,  consequent  upon  the 
expected  and  actual  removal  of  deposits,  was 
$9,891,000.  At  the  same  ti  me  the  whole  amount 
of  deposits  on  the  first  day*  of  October,  the  day 
for  the  removal,  or  rather  for  the  cessation  to  de- 
posit in  the  United  States  Bank  to  take  effect,  was 
$9  868,435 ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
1834,  when  the  third  curtailment  was  ordered, 
there  were  still  $3,066;561  of  these  deposits  on 
hand,  and  have  remained  on  hand  to  near  that 
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amount  eTer  since ;  so  that  the  bank  in  the  two 
first  cortaihnents,  accomplished  between  August 
and  January,  had  actuallj  curtailed  to  the  whole 
amount,  and  to  the  exact  amount,  upon  precise 
calculation,  of  the  amount  of  deposits  on  hand 
on  the  first  of  October ;  and  stiU  had,  on  the 
first  of  January,  a  fraction  oyer  three  miltions 
of  the  deposits  in  its  possession.  This  simple 
statement  of  sums  and  dates  shows  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  ordering  a  further  reduction 
of  $3,320,000  in  January,  as  the  bank  had  al- 
ready curtailed  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  de- 
posits, and  $22,500  over.  Nor  did  the  bank  put 
the  third  curtulment  upon  that  ground,  but  up- 
on the  new  measures  in  contemplation;  thus 
leaving  her  advocates  every  where  still  to  attri- 
buto  the  pressure  created  by  the  third  curtail- 
ment to  the  old  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. This  simple  statement  of  &cts  is  suflS- 
cient  to  show  that  this  third  curtailment  was 
unnecessary.  What  confirms  that  view,  is  that 
the  bank  remitted  to  Europe,  as  hst  as  it  was 
collected,  the  whole  amount  of  the  curtailment, 
and  $105,000  over;  there  to  lie  idle  until  she 
could  raise  the  foreign  exchange  to  eight  per  cent 
above  par;  which  she  had  sunk  to' five  per  cent 
below  par,  and  thus  make  two  sets  of  profits  out 
of  one  operation  in  distressing  and  pressing  the 
country. 

4.  No  excuse  for  doubling  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, breaking  up  the  exchange  business  in 
the  West,  forbidding  the  branch  at  New  Orleans 
to  purchase  a  single  bill  on  the  West^  and  con- 
centrating the  collection  of  exchange  on  the  four 
great  commercial  cities.  For  this,  Mr.  B.  said, 
no  apology,  no  excuse,  no  justification,  was  of- 
fered by  the  bank.  The  act  stood  unjustified 
and  unjustifiable.  The  bank  itself  has  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  to  justify  it;  our  committee, 
in  that  report  of  which  the  bank  proclaims 
itself  to  be  so  proud,  gives  no  opinion  in  its 
brief  notice  of  a  few  lines  upon  this  transaction ; 
but  leaves  it  to  the  Senate  to  pronounce  upon 
its  wisdom  and  necesdty !  The  committee,  Mr. 
B.  said,  had  failed  in  their  duty  to  their  country 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  veiled  this 
affair  of  the  exchanges  in  a  few  lines ;  and  then 
blinked  the  question  of  its  enormity,  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  He  made 
the  same  remark  upon  the  contemporaneous 
measure  of  the  third  curtailment ;  and  called  on 
the  author  of  the  report  [Mr.  Tyler]  to  defend 


his  report,  and  to  defend  theconduct  of  the  bank 
now,  if  he  could ;  and  requested  him  to  receive 
all  this  part  of  his  speech  as  a  further  instal- 
ment paid  of  what  was  due  to  that  report  on  the 
bank. 

5.  That  the  curtailment  and  exchange  re* 
gulations  of  January  were  political  and  revo- 
lutionary, and  connect  themselves  with  the 
contemporaneous  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  President  That  this 
curtailment,  and  these  regulations  were  wanton 
and  wicked,  was  a  proportion,  Mr.  B.  said, 
which  resulted  as  a  logical  conclusion  firom  what 
had  been  already  shown,  namely,  that  they  were 
causeless  and  unnecessary,  and  done  upon  pre- 
texts which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  false. 
That  they  were  political  and  revolutionary,  and 
connected  with  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  President,  he  would 
now  prove.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  proo^  the 
first  thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  chronology  of 
the  events — the  time  at  which  the  bank  made 
this  third  curtailment,  and  sent  forth  these  ex- 
change regulations — and  the  time  at  which  the 
Senate  carried  on  the  proceeding  against  the 
President  Viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  two 
movements  are  not  only  connected,  but  identical 
and  inseparable.  The  time  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  President  covers  the  period  from  the  25th 
of  December,  1833,  to  the  28th  of  March,  1834 ; 
the  bank  movement  is  included  in  the  same 
period ;  the  orders  for  the  pressure  were  issued 
from  the  21st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  February, 
and  were  to  accomplish  their  effect  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  by  the  first  of  April ;  except  in  one 
place,  where,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  shown 
at  a  proper  time,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
effect  was  protracted  till  the  10th  day  of  April 
These,  Mr.  B.  said,  were  the  dates  of  issuing  the 
orders  and  accomplishing  their  effect;  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  the  bank  for 
this  movement  is  not  given  in  the  report,  but 
must  have  been,  in  the  nature  of  things,  anterior 
to  the  issue  of  the  orders ;  it  must  have  he^ 
s<Ane  days  before  the  issue  of  the  orders ;  and 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  few  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  movement  in  the  Senate 
against  the  President  The  next  point  of  con- 
nection, Mr.  B.  said,  was  in  the  subject  matter; 
aud  here  it  was  necessary  to  recur  to  the  original 
form,  and  to  the  second  form,  of  the  resolution 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  President    In  tiie 
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first,  or  primordial  form,  the  resolution  was  ex- 
presslj  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  bank. 
It  was,  for  dismissing  Mr.  Duane  because  he 
would  not  remove  the  deposits,  and  appointing 
Mr.  Taney  because  he  would  remoye  them.  In 
the  second  form  of  the  resolution — ^that  form 
which  naturalists  would  call  its  aurelia,  or 
chrysalis  state — ^the  phraseology  of  the  connec- 
tion was  yaried,  but  still  the  connection  was 
retained  and  expressed.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Duane  and  Mr.  Taney  were  dropped ;  and  the 
remoyal  of  the  deposits  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, was  the  allied  offence  of  the  President 
In  its  third  and  ultimate  transformation,  all  al- 
lusion to  the  bank  was  dropped,  and  the  vague 
term  ^  revenue  "  was  substituted ;  but  it  was  a 
substitution  of  phrase  only,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  sense  or  meaning.  The  resolution  is  the 
same  under  all  its  phases.  It  is  still  the  bank, 
and  Mr.  Taney,  and  Mr.  Duane,  and  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  which  are  the  things  to  be  un- 
derstood, though  no  longer  prudent  to  express. 
All  these  substantial  objects  are  veiled,  and 
substituted  by  the  empty  phrase  ^'revenue;" 
which  might  signify  the  force  bill  in  South 
CaroL'na,  and  the  bank  question  in  Philadelphia! 
The  vagueness  of  the  expression  left  every  gen- 
tleman to  fight  upon  his  own  hook,  and  to  hang 
his  vote  upon  any  mental  reservation  which 
could  be  found  in  his  own  mind !  and  Mr.  B. 
would  go  before  the  intelligence  of  any  rational 
man  with  the  declaration  that  the  connection 
between  the  condemnation  of  the  President  and 
the  cause  of  the  bank  was  doubly  proved ;  first 
by  the  words  of  the  resolution,  and  next  by  the 
omission  of  those  words.  The  next  point  of 
connection,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  detected  in  the 
times,  varied  to  suit  each  State,  at  which  the 
pressure  under  the  curtailment  was  to  reach  its 
maximum ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  sale  and  purchase  of  bills 
of  exchange  was  made  to  fall  exclusively  and 
heavily  upon  the  principal  commercial  cities,  at 
the  moment  when  most  deeply  engaged  in  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  produce.  Thus,  in 
New-Tork,  where  the  great  charter  elections 
were  to  take  place  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  the  curtailment  was  to  reach  its  maximum 
pressure  on  the  first  day  of  that  month.  In 
Virginia,  where  the  elections  are  continued 
throughout  the  whole  month  of  April,  the  pres- 
snxe  was  not  to  reach  its  dimaz  until  the  tenth 


day  of  that  month.  In  Connecticut,  where  the 
elections  occurred  about  the  first  of  April,  the 
pressure  was  to  have  its  last  turn  of  the  screw 
in  the  month  ci  March.  And  in  these  three  in- 
stances, the  only  ones  in  which  the  elections 
were  depending,  the  political  bearing  of  the 
pressure  was  clear  and  undeniable.  The  qrm- 
pathy  in  the  Senate  in  the  results  of  those  poli- 
tical calculations,  was  displayed  in  the  exultation 
which  broke  out  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
elections  in  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Connecticut 
— an  exultation  which  broke  out  into  the  most 
extravagant  rejoidngs  over  the  supposed  down- 
fall of  the  adnlinistration.  The  careful  calcula- 
tion to  make  the  pressure  and  the  exchange 
regulations  fall  upon  the  commercial  cities  at 
the  moment  to  injure  commerce  most,  was  also 
visible  in  the  times  fixed  for  each.  Thus,  in  all 
the  western  cities,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Lex- 
ington, Nashville,  Pittsburg,  Saint  Louis,  the 
pressure  was  to  reach  its  maximum  by  the  first 
day  of  March ;  the  shipments  of  western  pro- 
duce to  New  Orleans  being  mostly  over  by  that 
time ;  but  in  New  Orleans  the  pressure  was  to 
be  continued  till  the  first  of  April,  because  the 
shipping  season  is  protracted  there  till  that 
month,  and  thus  the  produce  which  left  the 
upper  States  under  the  depression  of  the  pres- 
sure, was  to  meet  the  same  j)ressure  upon  its 
arrival  in  New  Orleans;  and  thus  enable  the 
friends  of  the  bank  to  read  their  ruined  prices 
of  western  produce  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 
In  Baltimore,  the  first  of  March  was  fixed,  which 
would  cover  the  active  business  season  there. 
So  much,  said  Mr.  B.,  for  the  pressure  by  cur- 
tailment i  now  for  the  pressure  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  he  would  take  the  case  of  New 
Orleans  first.  All  the  branches  in  the  West, 
and  every  where  else  in  the  Union,  were  author- 
ized to  purchase  biUs  of  exchange  at  short  dates, 
not  exceeding  ninety  days,  on  that  emporium 
of  the  West ;  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for 
money  there ;  at  the  same  time  the  branch  in 
New  Orleans  was  forbid  to  purchase  a  single 
bill  in  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  prohibition  was  for  two  purposes ;  first,  to 
break  up  exchange ;  and  next,  to  make  money 
scarce  in  New  Orleans ;  as,  in  default  of  bills  of 
exchange,  silver  would  be  shipped,  aud  the  ship- 
ping of  silver  would  make  a  pressure  upon  all 
the  local  banks.  To  help  out  this  operation, 
Mr.  B.  said,  it  must  be  well  and  continually 
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remembered  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
itself  abducted  about  one  million  and  a  quarter 
of  hard  dollars  from  New  Orleans  during  the 
period  of  the  pressure  there ;  thus  proving  that 
all  her  a£fected  necessity  for  curtailment  was  a 
fidse  and  wicked  pretext  for  the  coyer  of  her  own 
political  and  rerolntionarj  yiews. 

The  case  of  the  western  branches  was  next 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  B.  Among  these,  he  said, 
the  business  of  exchange  was  broken  up  in  toto. 
The  five  western  branches  were  forbid  to  pur- 
chase exchange  at  all ;  and  this  t3rrann]cal  order 
was  not  even  veiled  with  the  pretext  of  an  ex- 
cnse.  Upon  the  North  Athmtic  cities,  Mr.  B. 
said,  unlimited  authority  to  all  the  branciies  was 
given  to  purchase  bills,  all  at  short  dates,  under 
ninety  days ;  and  all  intended  to  become  due 
during  the  shipping  season,  and  to  increase  the 
demand  for  money  while  the  curtailment  was 
going  on,  and  the  screw  turning  from  day  to  day 
to  lessen  the  capadty  of  getting  money,  and 
make  it  more  scarce  as  the  demand  for  it  be- 
came urgent.  Thus  were  the  great  commercial 
cities,  New  Orleans,  New-Tork,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia^  subject  to  a  double  process  of  op- 
pression ;  and  that  at  the  predse  season  of  pur- 
chasing and  shipping  crops,  so  as  to  make  their 
distress  recoil  upon  the  planters  and  fkrmers ; 
and  all  this  upon  the  pretext  of  new  measures 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation.  Time  agtun 
becomes  material,  said  Mr.  B.  The  bank  pres- 
sure was  arranged  in  January,  to  reach  its  climax 
in  March  and  the  first  of  April ;  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  fbr  the  condemnation  of  President 
Jackson,  which  commenced  in  the  last  days  of 
December,  was  protracted  over  the  whole  period 
of  the  bank  pressure,  and  reached  its  consum- 
mation at  the  same  time ;  namely,  the  28th  day 
of  March.  The  two  movements  covered  the 
same  period  of  time,  reached  their  conclusions 
together,  and  co-operated  in  the  effect  to  be 
produced ;  and  during  the  three  months  of  this 
double  movement,  the  Senate  chamber  resound- 
ed duly  with  the  cry  that  the  tyranny  and 
vengeance  of  the  President,  and  his  violation  of 
laws  and  constitution,  had  created  the  whole 
distress,  and  struck  the  nation  from  a  state  of 
Arcadian  felicity — ^from  a  condition  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity — ^to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery 
and  ruin.  And  here  Mr.  B.  obtested  and  be- 
sought the  Senate  to  consider  the  indifference 
with  which  the  bank  treated  its  friends  in  the 


Senate,  and  the  soirowiul  contradiction  in  which 
they  were  left  to  be  caught  .  In  the  Senate,  md 
all  over  the  country,  the  friends  of  the  bank 
were  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  old  tune,  and 
run  upon  the  wrong  scent,  of  removal  of  the 
deposits  creating  all  the  distress ;  white,  m  the 
two-and-twenty  circular  letters  dispatched  to 
create  this  distress,  it  was  not  the  old  measure 
alone,  but  the  new  measures  contemplated,  which 
constituted  the  pretext  for  this  very  same  dis- 
tress. Thus,  the  bank  stood  upon  one  pretext, 
and  its  friends  stood  upon  another ;  and  for  this 
mortifjring  contradiction,  m  which  all  its  friends 
have  become  exposed  to  see  their  mournful 
speeches  exploded  by  the  bank  itself  a  just  in- 
dignation ought  now  to  be  felt  by  all  thefiiends 
of  the  bank,  who  were  laying  the  distress  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  daily  crying  out 
that  nothing  could  relieve  the  country  but  the 
restoration  of  the  deposits,  or  the  recharter  of 
the  bank ;  while  the  bank  itself  was  writing  to 
its  branches  that  it  was  the  new  measures  un- 
derstood to  be  in  contemplation  that  was  ooca 
sioning  all  the  mischief.  Mr.  B.  would  dose 
this  head  with  a  remark  which  ought  to  excite 
reflections  which  should  never  die  away;  which 
should  be  remembered  as  long  as  national  banks 
existed,  or  asked  for  existence.  It  was  this: 
That  here  was  a  proved  case  of  a  national  bank 
availing  itself  of  its  organization,  and  of  its 
power,  to  send  secret  orders,  upon  a  fidse  pre- 
text, to  every  part  of  the  Union,  to  create  dis- 
tress and  panic  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
an  object  of  its  own ;  and  then  publicly  and 
calumniously  charging  all  this  mischief  on  the 
act  of  the  President  for  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. This  recollection  should  warn  the  coun- 
try against  ever  permitting  another  national 
bank  to  repeat  a  crime  of  such  frightful  immo- 
rality, and  such  enormous  injury  to  the  business 
and  property  of  the  people.  Mr.  B.  expressed 
his  profound  regret  that  the  report  of  the  bank 
committee  was  silent  upon  these  dreadful  enor- 
mities, while  so  elaborate  upon  trifles  in  fiivor 
of  the  bank.  He  was  indignant  at  the  misdiief 
done  to  private  property ;  the  ML  in  the  price 
of  staples,  of  stocks,  and  of  all  real  and  personal 
estate ;  at  the  ruin  of  many  merchants,  and  the 
injury  of  many  citizens,  which  took  place  during 
this  hideous  season  of  panic  and  pressure.  He 
was  indignant  at  the  bank  for  creating  it,  and 
still  more  for  its  criminal  audacity  in  chaiging 
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its  own  conduct  npon  the  Preeident;  and  ho 
was  mortified,  profoundly  mortified,  that  all 
this  should  hare  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
a  report  of  which  the  bank,  in  its  official  oigal^ 
declares  itself  to  be  justly  proud ;  which  it  now 
has  undeigoing  the  usual  process  of  diflfusion 
through  the  publication  of  supplemental  gazettes; 
which  it  openly  avers  would  have  insured  the 
recharter  if  it  had  come  out  in  time;  and  to  which 
it  now  looks  for  such  recharter  as  soon  as  Pres- 
ident Jackson  retues,  and  the  country  can  be 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  distractions  of  a 
presidential  election. 

Mr.  B.  now  took  up  another  head  of  cTidence 
to  proye  the  fact  that  the  curtailment  and  ex- 
change regulations  of  January  were  political  and 
revolutionary,  and  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
President;  and  here  he  would  proceed  upon 
evidence  drawn  from  the  bank  itself!  Mr.  B. 
then  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Biddle's  letters  of 
instructions  (January  80, 1834)  to  Joseph  John- 
son, Esquire,  president  of  the  branch  bank  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  .  They  were  its  fol- 
lows :  ^  With  a  view  to  meet  the  coming  crisis 
in  the  banking  concerns  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  provide  against  new  measures  of 
hostility  understood  to  be  in  contemplation  by 
the  executive  officers  at  Washington,  a  general 
reduction  has  been  ordered  at  the  several  offices, 
and  I  have  now  to  ask  your  particular  attention 
to  accomplish  it"  *  *  ♦  *  «it  is  as  dis- 
agreeable to  us  as  it  can  be  to  yourselves  to 
impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  business  of  the 
office.  But  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  efibrt 
which  has  been  making  for  some  time  to  prostrate 
the  bank,  to  which  this  new  measure  to  which 
I  have  alluded  will  soon  be  added,  unless  the 
projectors  become  alarmed  at  it.  On  the  defeat 
<^  these  attempts  to  destroy  the  bank  depends, 
in  our  deliberate  judgment,  not  merely  the  pe- 
cuniary interests,  but  the  whole  free  institutions 
of  our  coimtry ;  and  our  determination  is,  by 
even  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  profit,  to  place  the 
bank  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
meditate  its  destruction." 

Mr.  B.  would  invoke  the  deepest  attention  to 
this  letter.  The  passages  which  he  had  read 
were  not  in  the  circulars  addressed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  other  branches.  It  was  confined  to 
this  letter,  with  something  similar  in  one  more 


which  he  would  presently  read.  The  coming 
crisis  in  the  banking  concerns  of  the  country  is 
here  shadowed  forth,  and  secretly  foretold,  three 
months  before  it  happened ;  and  with  good  rear 
son,  for  the  prophet  of  the  evil  was  to  assist  in 
fulfilling  his  prophecy.  With  this  secret  pre- 
diction, made  in  January,  is  to  be  connected  the 
public  predictions  contemporaneously  made  on 
this  floor,  and  continued  till  April,  when  the 
explosion  of  some  banks  in  this  district  was 
produmed  as  the  commencement  of  the  general 
ruin  which  was  to  involve  all  local  banks,  and 
especially  the  whole  safety-f^d  list  of  banks, 
in  one  universal  catastrophe.  The  Senate  would 
remember  all  this,  and  spare  him  repetitions 
which  must  now  be  heard  with  pain,  though 
uttered  with  satisfitction  a  few  months  ago.  The 
whole  free  institutions  of  our  country  was  the 
next  phrase  in  th^  letter  to  which  Mr.  B.  called 
attention.  He  said  that  in  this  phrase  the  poli- 
tical designs  of  the  bank  stood  revealed;  and  he 
averred  that  this  language  was  identical  with  that 
used  upon  this  floor.  Here,  then,  is  the  secret 
order  of  the  bank,  avowing  that  the  whole  f^  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  are  taken  into  its  holy 
keeping;  and  that  it  was  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  profit  in  sus- 
taining the  bank,  which  itself  sustains  the 
whole  tree  institutions  of  the  country !  What 
insolence !  What  audacity !  But,  said  Mr.  B., 
what  is  here  meant  by  free  institutions,  was 
the  elections!  and  the  true  meaning  of  Mr. 
Biddle's  letter  is,  that  the  bank  meant  to  submit 
to  temporary  sacrifices  of  money  to  carry  the 
elections,  and  put  down  the  Jackson  adminis- 
tration. No  other  meaning  can  be  put  upon 
the  words ;  and  if  there  could,  there  is  furUier 
proof  in  reserve  to  nail  the  infamous  and  wicked 
design  upon  the  bank.  Another  passage  in  this 
letter,  Mr.  B.  would  point  out,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  piece  of  evidence.  It  was  the 
passage  which  said  this  new  measure  will  soon 
be  added,  unless  the  projectors  become  alarmed 
at  it  Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  take  this  as  you  please ; 
either  that  the  projectors  did,  or  did  not,  be- 
come alarmed  at  their  new  measiu'e ;  the  fact 
is  dear  that  no  new  measure  was  put  in  force, 
and  that  the  bank,  in  proceeding  to  act  upon 
that  assumption,  was  inventing  and  &bricating 
a  pretext  to  justify  the  scourge  which  it  was 
meditating  against  the  country.  Bates  are  here 
material,  sud  Mr.  B.    The  first  letters,  founded 
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on  these  new  measures,  were  dated  the  21st  of 
January ;  and  spoke  of  them  as  being  under- 
stood to  be  in  contemplation.  This  letter  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  which  speaks  hypotheticallj,  is 
dated  the  30th  of  January,  being  eight  days 
later  3  in  which  time  the  bank  had  doubtless 
heard  that  its  understanding  about  what  was 
in  contemplation  was  all  false ;  and  to  cover  its 
retreat  from  haying  sent  a  falsehood  to  two- 
and-twenty  branches,  it  gives  notice  that  the 
new  measures  which  were  the  alleged  pretext 
of  panic  and  pressure  upon  the  country  were 
not  to  take  place,  because  the  projectors  had 
got  alarmed.  The  beautiful  idea  of  the  projeo- 
tors — that  is  to  say,  General  Jackson,  for  he 
is  the  person  intended — ^becoming  alarmed  at 
interdicting  the  reception  of  illegal  drafts  at  the 
treasury,  is  conjured  up  as  a  salvo  for  the  honor 
of  the  bank,  in  making  two-and-twenty  instances 
of  false  assertion.  But  the  panic  and  pressure 
orders  are  not  countermanded.  They  are  to  go 
on,  although  the  projectors  do  become  alarmed, 
and  although  the  new  measure  be  dropped. 

Mr.  B.  had  an  extract  from  a  second  letter  to 
read  upon  this  subject.  It  was  to  the  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  branch,  Mr.  W.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, and  dated  Bank  of  the  United  States 
the  24th  of  January.  He  read  the  extract : 
'^^  The  state  of  things  here  is  very  gloomy ;  and, 
unless  Congress  takes  some  decided  step  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  troubles,  they  may 
soon  outgrow  our  control.  Thus  circumstanced, 
our  first  duty  is,  to  the  institution,  to  preserve 
it  from  all  danger ;  and  we  are  therefore  anx- 
ious, for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  keep  our  busi- 
ness within  manageable  limits,  and  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  property  to  entire  security. 
It  is  a  moment  of  great  interest,  and  exposed 
to  sudden  changes  in  public  affairs,  which  may 
induce  the  bank  to  conform  its  policy  to  them ; 
of  these  dangers,  should  any  occur,  you  will 
have  early  advice."  When  he  had  read  this 
extract,  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  comment  upon  it; 
almost  every  wor.'  of  it  being  pregnant  with 
political  ana  revolutionary  meaning  of  the  plain- 
est import.  The  whole  extract,  he  said,  was 
the  language  of  a  politician,  not  of  a  banker, 
and  looked  to  political  events  to  which  the  bank 
intended  to  conform  its  policy.  In  this  way,  he 
commented  successively  upon  the  gloomy  state 
of  things  at  the  bank  (for  the  letter  is  dated  in 
the  bank),  and  the  troubles  which  were  to  out- 


grow their  control,  unless  Congress  took  som« 
decided  step.   These  troubles,  Mr.  B.  said,  could 
not  be  the  dangers  to  the  bank;  for  the  bank 
had  taken  entire  care  of  itself  in  the  two-wid- 
twenty  orders  which  it  had  sent  out  to  curtail 
loans  and  break  up  exchanges.    Every  one  of 
these  orders  announced  the  power  of  the  bank, 
and  the  determination  of  the  bank,  to  take  care 
of  itself.   Troubles  outgrow  our  control !  What 
insolence !    When  the  bank  itself^  and  its  con- 
federates, were  the  creators  and  fomenters  of 
all  these  troubles,  the  progress  of  which  it  ti- 
fected  to  deplore.    The  next  words — ^moment 
of  great  interest,  exposed  to  sudden  changes  in 
public  afiairs,  induce  the  bank  to  conform  its 
policy  to  them — Mr.  B.  said,  were  too  flagrant 
and  too  barefiu^ed  for  comment     They  were 
equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  that  a  rerolii- 
tion  was  momently  expected,  in  which  Jack- 
son's administration  would  be  overthrown,  and 
the  friends  of  the  bank  brought  into  power; 
and,  as  soon  as  that  happened,  the  bank  woold 
inform  its  branches  of  it ;  and  would  then  con- 
form its  policy  to  this  revolution,  and  relieve 
the  country  firom  the  distress  which  it  was  then 
inflicting  upon  it.    Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  addressing 
the  Vice-President,  thirty  years  ago,  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  Mr.  Jefferson  foresaw  this  crios; 
thurty  years  ago,  he  said  that  this  bank  was  an 
enemy  to  our  form  of  government ;  that,  by  its 
ramification  and  power,  and  by  seizing  on  a 
critical  moment  in  our  affairs,  it  could  upset 
the  government!    And  this  is  what  it  would 
have  done  last  winter,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
man !  one  man !  one  single  man !  with  whom 
God  had  vouchsafed  to  favor  our  America  in 
that  hour  of  her  greatest  trial.    That  one  nun 
stood  a  sole  obstacle  to  the  dread  career  of  the 
bank;  stood  for  six  months  as  the  rampart 
which  defended  the  countiy,  the  citadel  upon 
which  the  bank  artillery  incessantly  thundered ! 
And  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  all  this 
time  7  It  was  trying  and  condemning  that  man ; 
killing  him  off  with  a  senatorial  condemnation; 
removing  the  obstacle  which  stood  between  the 
bank  and  its  prey ;  and,  in  so  domg,  establish- 
ing the  indissoluble  connection  between  the 
movement  of  the  bank  in  distressing  the  coun- 
try, and  the  movement  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
demning the  President. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  certainly  no  more  proof  was 
aeoessaiy,  on  this  head,  to  show  that  tiie  designs 
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<ii  the  bank  were  political  and  rerolutionaTy, 
intended  to  pat  down  General  Jackson's  admin- 
fstration,  and  to  connect  itself  with  the  Senate ; 
but  he  had  more  proof,  that  of  a  publication 
under  the  editorial  head  of  the  National  Gazette^ 
and  which  publication  he  assumed  to  saj,  was 
written  by  the  president  of  the  bank.    It  was  a 
long  article  of  four  columns ;  but  he  would  only 
read  a  paragraph.    He  read:  ''The  great  con- 
test now  waging  in  this  country  is  between  its 
ftee  institutions  and  the  yiolence  of  a  Tulgar 
despotism.     The  goyemment  is  turned  into  a 
baneful  faction,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  con- 
tends against  it  throughout  the  country.    On 
the  one  hand  is  this  miserable  cabal,  with  all 
the  patronage  of  the  EzecutiTe ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  yet  unbroken  mind  and  heart  of  the 
country,  with  the  Senate  and  the  bank; — [in 
reading  these  words,  in  which  the  bank  associ- 
ated itself  with  the  Senate,  Mr.  B.  repeated  the 
famous  expression  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  as- 
sociating himself  with  the  king:  ^Ego  et  rex 
m«2»;'}— the  House  of  Representatives,  hither^ 
to  the  intuitiye  champion  of  freedom,  shaken  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  kitchen,  hesitates  for  a  time, 
but  cannot  ikil  before  long  to  break  its  own  fet- 
ters first,  and  then  those  of  the  countiy.    In 
that  quarrel,  we  predict^  they  who  administer 
the  bamk  will  shrink  from  no  proper  share  which 
the  country  may  assign  to  them.    Personally, 
they  must  be  as  indifferent  as  any  of  their  fellow- 
dtisens  to  the  recharter  of  the  bank.    But  they 
wiU  not  suffer  themselves,  nor  the  institution 
intrusted  to  them,  to  be  the  instruments  of 
private  wrong  and  public  outrage ;  nor  will  they 
omit  any  effort  to  rescue  the  institutions  of  the 
country  fix>m  being  trodden  under  foot  by  a  fac- 
tion of  interlopers.    To  these  profligate  adven- 
turers, whether  their  power  is  displayed  in  the 
executive  or  legislative  department,  the  directors 
of  the  bank  will,  we  are  satisfied,  never  yield 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  of  their  own 
personal  rights,  or  their  own  ofQcial  duties; 
and  will  continue  this  resistance  until  the  coun- 
try, roused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  dangers  and 
its  wrongs,  shall  drive  the  usurpers  out  of  the 
high  places  they  dishonor."    This  letter,  said 
Mr.  B.,  discloses,  in  terms  which  admit  of  no 
explanation  or  denial,  the  design  of  the  bank  in 
creating  the  pressure  which  was  got  up  and  con- 
tinued during  the  panic  session.     It  was  to 
rouse  the  people,  by  dint  of  suffermg,  agunst 
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the  President  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  overturn  them  both  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tions.   To  do  this,  now  stands  revealed  a6  its 
avowed  object    The  Senate  and  the  bank  were 
to  stand  together  agunst  the  President  and  the 
Hoase ;  and  each  to  act  its  part  for  the  same 
common  object :  the  bank  to  scourge  the  people 
for  money,  and  charge  its  own  scourging  upon 
the  President ;  the  Senate  to  condemn  him  for 
a  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  and 
to  brand  him  as  the  Gsesar,  Cromwell,  Bona- 
parte— ^the  tyrant,  despot,  usurper,  whose  head 
would  be  cut  off  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe 
for  such  acts  as  he  practised  here.     Mr.  fi. 
said,  the  contemplation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
bank,  during  the  panic  session,  was  revolting 
and  incredible.     It  combined  every  thing  to 
revolt  and  shock  the  moral  sense.    Oppression, 
falsehood,  calumny,  revolution,  the  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals, the  &brication  of  false  pretences,  the 
machinations  for  overturning  the  government, 
the  imputation  of  its  own  crimes  upon  the  head 
of  the  President;  the  enriching  its  fiivorites  with 
the  spoils  of  the  country,  ineolenoe  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  its  affected  guardianship 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  fn»  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  such  were  the  promi- 
nent features  of  its  conduct   The  parallel  of  its 
enormity  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  side  of 
Asia;  an  example  of  such  remorseless  atrocity 
was  only  to  be  seen  m  the  conduct  of  the  Paul 
Benfields  and  the  Debi  Sings  who  ravaged  India 
under  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Even  what  had  been  casually  and  imperfectly 
brought  to  light,  disclosed  a  system  of  calcu- 
lated enormity  which  required  the  genius  of 
Burke  to  punt    What  was  behind  would  re- 
quire labors  of  a  committee,  constituted  upon 
parliamentary  principles,  not  to  plaster,  but  to 
probe  the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  the  bank ;  and 
such  a  committee  he  should  hope  to  see,  not 
now,  but  hereafter,  not  in  the  vacation  but  in 
the  session  of  Congress.    For  he  had  no  idea  of 
these  peripatetic  and  recess  committees,  of  which 
the  panic  session  had  been  so  prolific  He  want- 
ed a  committee,  unquestionable  in  the  legality 
of  its  own  appointment,  duly  qualified  in  a  par- 
liamentary sense  for  discovering  the  misconduct 
they  are  set  to  investigate;  and  sitting  under 
the  wing  of  the  authority  which  can  punish  the 
insolent,  compel  the  refiractory,  and  enforce  the 
obedience  which  is  due  to  its  mandates. 
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6.  The  distress  of  the  country,  occasioned  bj 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.— This,  Mr.  B.  said,  might 
be  an  unpleasant  topic  to  discuss  in  the  Senate ; 
but  this  Senate,  for  four  months  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  during  the  whole  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution to  condemn  the  President,  had  resounded 
with  the  cry  that  the  President  had  created  all 
the  distress;  and  the  huge  and  motley  mass, 
throughout  the  Union,  which  marched  under 
the  oriflamme  of  the  bank,  had  every  where  re- 
peated and  reiterated  the  same  cry.  If  there 
was  any  thing  unpleasant,  then,  in  the  discus- 
sion  of  this  topic  in  this  place,  the  blame  must 
be  laid  on  those  who,  by  using  that  argument  in 
support  of  their  resolution  agamst  tiie  Presi- 
dent, devolyed  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  necessity  of  refuting  it  Mr.  B.  would 
have  recourse  to  facts  to  establish  his  position. 
The  first  fact  he  would  recur  to  wa«  the  history 
of  a  reduction  of  deposits,  made  once  before  in 
this  same  bank,  so  nearly  identical  in. every  par- 
ticular with  the  reduction  which  took  place 
under  the  order  for  the  late  removal  of  deposits, 
that  it  would  require  exact  references  to  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  put  its  credibility  beyond  the 
incredulity  of  the  senses.  Not  only  the  amount 
from  which  the  reduction  was  made,  its  progress^ 
and  ultimate  depression,  coiresponded  so  closely 
as  each  to  seem  to  be  the  history  of  the  same 
transaction,  but  they  began  in  the  same  month, 
descended  in  the  same  ratio,  except  in  the  in- 
stances which  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
late  reduction,  and,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months, 
had  reached  the  same  point  Mr.  B.  spoke  of 
the  reduction  of  deposits  which  took  place  in 
the  years  1818  and  1819 ;  and  would  exhibit  a 
table  to  compare  it  with  the  reductions  under 
the  late  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

Here,  said  Mr.  R,  is  a  similar  and  parallel  re- 
duction of  deposits  in  this  same  bank,  and  that 
at  a  period  of  real  pecuniary  distress  to  itself; 
a  period  when  great  frauds  were  discovered  in 
its  management ;  when  a  committee  examined 
it,  and  reported  it  guilty  of  violating  its  char- 
ter )  when  its  stock  fdl  in  a  few  weeks  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  ninety ;  when  pro- 
positions to  repeal  its  charter,  without  the  for^ 
mality  of  a  scire  faciaSy  were  discussed  in  Con- 
gress ;  when  nearly  all  presses,  and  nearly  all 
voices,  condemned  it;  and  when  a  real  necessity 
oompdled  it  to  reduce  its  discounts  and  loans 


with  more  rapidity,  and  to  a  fiur  greats  compa- 
rative extent,  than  that  which  has  attended  the 
late  reduction.  Tet,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
country  ?  Distressed,  to  be  sure,  but  no  panic ; 
no  convulsion  in  the  community ;  no  cry  of  re- 
volution. And  why  this  difierenoe  ?  If  mero 
reduction  of  deposits  was  to  be  attended  with 
these  effects  at  one  time,  why  not  at  the  other  ? 
Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  addressing  the  Vice-President, 
the  reason  is  plain  and  obvious.  The  bank  was 
unconnected  with  politics,  in  1819 ;  it  had  no 
desire,  at  that  time,  to  govern  the  elections,  and 
to  overturn  an  administration ;  it  had  no  politi- 
cal confederates ;  it  had  no  president  of  the  bank 
then  to  make  war  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  aid  a  great 
political  party  in  crushing  the  President,  who 
would  not  sign  a  ifew  charter,  and  in  crushing 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  stood  by 
him.  There. was  no  resolution  then  to  con- 
demn the  President  for  a  violation  of  the  Isws 
and  the  constitution.  And  it  was  this  &tal 
resolution,  which  we  now  propose  to  expaqge, 
which  did  the  principal  part  of  the  miacfaieC 
That  resolution  was  the  root  of  the  evil; 
the  signal  for  panic  meetings,  panic  memo- 
rials, panic  deputations,  panic  speeches,  and 
panic  Jubilees.  That  resolution,  exhibited  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  was  the  scarlet  mantle  of 
the  consul,  hung  out  from  liis  tent ;  it  was  the 
signal  for  battle.  That  resolution,  and  the  alarm 
speeches  which  attended  it,  was  the  tocsin  which 
started  a  continent  from  its  repose.  And  the 
condemnation  which  followed  it,  and  which  left 
this  chamber  just  in  time  to  reach  the  New- 
Tork,  Viiginia,  and  Connecticut  elections,  com- 
pleted the  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  upon 
the  politics  and  conmierce  of  the  country,  whidi 
the  measures  of  the  bank  had  been  co-oper- 
ating for  three  months  to  produce.  And  here 
he  must  express  his  especial  and  eternal  wonder 
how  all  these  movements  of  bank  and  Senate 
oo-operating  together,  if  not  by  arrangement,  at 
least  by  a  most  miraculous  system  of  accidents^ 
to  endanger  the  political  rights,  and  to  injure  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  could  so  &r  escape  the  observation  of 
the  investigating  commitiee  of  the  Senat^  as 
not  to  draw  from  them  the  expression  of  one 
sotitary  opinion,  the  suggestion  of  one  single 
idea,  the  application  of  one  single  remark,  to 
the  pKJudice  of  the  bank.    Surely  they  oqgiht 
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to  have  tonched  these  scenes  with  something 
more  than  a  few  meagre,  stinted,  and  starred 
lines  of  fiiint  allusion  to  the  ^  new  measures  un- 
derstood to  he  in  contemplation;"  those  new 
measures  which  were  so  falsely,  so  wickedly 
fahricated  to  cover  the  preconcerted  and  pre- 
meditated plot  to  upset  the  goyemment  hy  stim- 
ulating the  people  to  revolution,  through  the 
comhined  operations  of  the  pecuniary  pressure 
and  political  alarms. 

The  table  itself  was  entitled  to  the  gravest 
recollection,  not  only  for  the  comparison  which 
it  suggested,  but  the  fact  of  showing  the  actual 
progress  and  history  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits;, and  blasting  the  whole  story  of  the  Pre- 
sident's hostility  to  the  bank.  From  this  table 
it  is  seen  that  the  deposits,  in  point  of  fact,  have 
never  been  all  taken  from  the  bank ;  that  the 
removal,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  gradual  and  gen- 
tle ;  that  an  average  of  three  millions  has  always 
been  there ;  that  nearly  four  millions  was  there 
on  th^  1st  day  of  January  last ;  and  before  these 
facts,  the  fabricated  story  of  the  President's 
hostility  to  the  bank,  his  vindictiveness,  and 
violent  determination  to  prostrate,  destroy,  and 
ruin  the  institution,  must  fall  back  upon  its  au- 
thors, and  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  inven- 
tors and  propagators  of  such  a  groundless  im- 
putation. 

Mr.  B.  could  give  another  fact  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  Senate  and  the  bank,  and  the  Senate 
more  than  the  bank,  which  produced  the  dis- 
tress during  the  last  winter.  It  was  this :  that 
although  the  curtailments  of  the  bank  were 
much  larger  both  before  and  after  the  session 
of  Congress,  yet  there  was  no  distress  in  the 
country,  except  during  the  session,  and  while 
the  alarm  speeches  were  in  a  course  of  delivery 
on  this  floor.  Thus,  the  curtailment  from  the 
ist  of  August  to  the  1st  of  October,  was  $4,- 
066,000 ;  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  meetr 
ing  of  Congress  in  December,  the  curtailment 
was  $5,641,000— makmg  $9,707,000  in  four 
months,  and  no  distress  in  the  country.  During 
the  session  of  Congress  (seven  months)  there 
was  a  curtailment  of  $3,428,1^ ;  and  during 
this  time  the  distress  raged.  From  the  rise  of 
Congress  (last  of  June)  to  the  1st  of  November, 
a  period  of  four  months,  the  curtailment  was 
$5,270,771,  and  the  word  distress  was  not  heard 
in  the  country.  Why  ?  Because  there  were  no 
panic  speeches.    Congcess  had  adjourned;  and 


the  bank,  being  left  to  its  own  resources,  could 
only  ixgure  individuals,  but  could  not  alarm 
and  convulse  the  community. 

Mr.  B.  would  fiqish  this  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  bank  in  creating  a  wanton  pressure,  by 
giving  two  instances;  one  was  the  case  of  the 
depobit  bank  in  this  city;  the  other  was  the 
case  of  a  senator  opposed  to  the  bank.  He  said 
that  the  branch  bank  at  this  place  had  made  a 
steady  run  upon  the  Metropolis  Bank  from  the 
beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  panic  session. 
The  amount  of  spede  which  it  had  taken  was 
$605,000 :  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  pet  bank  in  this  district ;  and  during 
all  that  time  the  branch  refused  to  receive  the 
notes,  or  branch  drafts,  of  any  other  branch, 
or  the  notes  of  the  mother  bank ;  or  checks 
upon  any  city  north  of  Baltimore.  On  the  pet 
bank  in  Baltimore  it  would  take  checks,  be- 
cause the  design  was  to  blow  up  that  also.  Here, 
said  Mr.  B.,  was  a  clear  and  flagrant  case  of 
pressure  for  specie  for  the  mere  purpose  of  mis- 
chief and  of  adding  the  Metropolis  Bank  to  the 
list  of  those  who  stopped  payment  at  that  time. 
And  here  Mr.  B.  felt  himself  bound  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  went 
to  examine  the  bank  last  summer.  That  com- 
mittee, at  pages  16  and  22,  of  their  report, 
brought  forward  an  unfounded  chai^ge  against 
the  administration  for  making  runs  upon  the 
branches  of  the  United  States  Bank,  to  break 
them ;  while  it  had  been  silent  with  respect  to 
a  well-founded  instance  of  the  same  nature  fVom 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  towards  the  de- 
posit bank  in  this  district  Their  language  is : 
"  The  administrative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment had  manifested  a  spirit  of  decided  hostility 
to  the  bank.  It  had  no  reason  to  expect  any 
indulgence  or  clemency  at  its  hands;  and  in 
this  opinion,  if  entertained  by  the  directors, 
about  which  there  can  be  but  little  question, 
subsequent  events  very  soon  proved  they  were 
not  mistaken.  The  President's  address  to  his 
cabinet;  the  tone  assumed  by  theJSecretary 
(Mr.  Taney)  in  his  official  communication  to 
Congress,  and  the  developments  subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  Duane  in  his  address  to  the  pub- 
lic, all  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  anticipa- 
tion. The  measure  which  the  bank  had  cause 
to  fear  was  the  accumulation  by  government 
of  large  masses  of  notes,  and  the  existence  there- 
by of  heavy  demands  against  its  ofQces  (p.  16). 
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"  In  perseyering  in  its  policy  of  redeeming  its 
notes  whenever  presented,  and  thereby  con- 
tinaing  them  as  a  uniTersal  medium  of  exchange, 
in  opposition  to  complaints  on  that  head  from 
some  of  the  branches  (see  copies  of  correspond- 
ence), the  security  of  the  institution  and  the 
good  of  the  country  were  alike  promoted.  The 
accumulation  of  the  notes  of  any  one  branch  for 
the  purpose  of  a  run  upon  it  by  any  agent  of 
the  government,  when  specie  might  be  obtained 
at  the  very  places  of  collection,  in  exchange  fi)r 
the  notes  of  the  most  distant  branches,  would 
have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
ascribed  to  no  other  feeling  than  a  feeling  of 
vindictiveness  "  (p.  22).  Upon  these  extracts, 
Mr.  B.  siud,  it  was  clear  that  the  committee  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  commit  a  series  of 
mistakes,  and  every  mistake  to  the  advantage 
of  the  bank,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.  First,  the  government 
is  charged,  for  the  charge  is  clear,  though  slightly 
veiled,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  vindictiveness  against  the  bank,  would 
cause  the  notes  of  the  branches  to  be  accumu- 
lated, and  pressed  upon  them  to  break  them. 
Next,  the  committee  omit  to  notice  the  very 
thing  actually  done,  in  our  very  presence  here, 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  against  a  de- 
posit bank,  which  it  charges  without  foun- 
dation upon  the  President.  Then  it  credits  the 
bank  with  the  honor  of  paying  its  notes  every 
where,  and  exchanging  the  notes  of  the  most  dis- 
tant branches  for  specie,  when  the  case  of  the 
Metropolis  Bank,  here  in  our  presence,  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  panic  session,  proves  the 
oontraiy;  and  when  we  have  a  printed  docu- 
ment, positive  testimony  from  many  banks,  and 
brokers,  testifying  that  the  branches  in  Balti- 
more and  New- York,  during  the  fall  of  1833, 
positively  refused  to  redeem  the  notes  of  other 
branches,  or  to  accept  them  in  exchange  for  the 
notes  of  the  local  banks,  though  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  revenue ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
notes  of  distant  branches  fell  below  par,  and 
were  sold  at  a  discount  or  lent  for  short  periods 
without  interest,  on  condition  of  getting  specie 
for  them ;  and  that  this  continued  till  Mr.  Taney 
coerced  the  bank,  by  means  of  transfer  drafts, 
to  cause  the  notes  of  her  branches  to  be  re- 
ceived and  honored  at  other  branches  as  usual. 
In  all  this,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  most  unfortunate  i  and  showed  the 


necessity  for  a  new  committee  to  examine  that 
institution;  a  committee  constituted  upon  par- 
liamentary principles — a  majority  in  iavorof  in- 
quiry—like  that  of  the  Post  Office.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  one  of  the  main  guards  in- 
tended by  the  charter  to  be  placed  over  th« 
bank  was  not  there  during  the  period  of  th& 
pressure  and  panic  operations ;  he  alluded  to  the 
government  directors ;  the  history  of  whose  re- 
jection, after  such  long  delays  in  the  Senate  to 
act  on  their  nomination,  is  known  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  next  instance  of  wanton  pressure  which 
Mr.  B.  would  mention,  was  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, then  a  member  of  the  Senate  from 
Pennsylvania^  now  minister  to  St.  Petersburg 
(Mr.  Wilkins).  That  gentleman  had  informed 
him  (Mr.  B.),  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  that  the  bank  had  caused  a  scire  facias 
to  be  served  in  his  house,  to  the  alarm  and  dis- 
tress of  his  wife,  to  revive  a  judgment  i^ainst 
him,  whilst  he  was  here  opposing  the  bank. 

[Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  here  rose,  and  wished  to 
know  of  Mr.  B.  whether  it  was  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  that  had  issued  this  scire  facias 
against  Mr.  Wilkins.] 

Mr.  B.  was  very  certain  that  it  was.  He  re- 
collected not  only  the  information,  but  the  time 
and  the  place  when  and  where  it  was  g^ven ; 
it  was  the  last  days  of  the  last  session,  and  at 
the  window  beyond  that  door  (pointing  to  the 
door  in  the  comer  behind  him) ;  and  he  added, 
if  there  is  any  question  to  be  raised,  it  can  be 
settled  without  sending  to  Russia;  the  scire 
facias,  if  issued,  will  be  on  record  in  Pittsburg. 
Mr.  B.  then  said,  the  cause  of  this  conduct  to 
Mr.  Wilkins  can  be  understood  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  he  had  denied  on  this  floor  the 
existence  of  the  great  distress  which  had  been 
depicted  at  Pittsburg ;  and  the  necessity  that 
the  bank  was  under  to  push  him  at  that  time 
can  be  appreciated  by  seeing  that  two  and  fifty 
members  of  Congress,  as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  had  received  '^  accommoda- 
tions" from  the  bank  and  its  branches  in  the 
same  year  that  a  senator,  and  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, opposed  to  the  bank,  was  thus  jhx)- 
ceeded  against.* 

*  At  pages  87  and  33  of  tho  report,  tbe  Finance  Oonunittae 
follj  acquits  the  bank  of  all  l^Jorions  diacriminaUotis  I 
bovrowen  and  applicants,  of  diiTemt  poUtlaii 
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Mr.  6.  Ktoroed  to  the  resolution  which  it 
was  proposed  to  expunge.  He  said  it  ought  to 
go.  It  was  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  &ther  of 
the  mischief  the  source  of  the  injury,  the  box 
of  Pandora,  which  had  filled  the  land  with  car 
lamitj  and  consternation  for  six  long  months. 
It  was  that  resolution,  &r  more  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank,  which  raised  the  panic,  sunk 
the  price  of  property,  crushed  many  merchants, 
impressed  the  country  with  the  terror  of  an 
impending  revolution,  and  frightened  so  many 
good  people  out  of  the  rational  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchise  at  the  spring  elections.  All 
these  evils  have  now  passed  away.  The  iwnic 
has  subsided ;  the  price  of  produce  and  property 
has  recovered  fi*om  its  depression,  and  risen  be- 
yond its  former  bounds.  The  country  is  tran- 
quil, prosperous,  and  happy.  The  States  which 
had  been  frightened  from  their  propriety  at 
the  spring  elections,  have  reguned  their  self- 
command.  Now,  with  the  total  vanishing  of  its 
effects,  let  the  cause  vanish  also.  Let  this  re- 
solution for  the  condemnation  of  President  Jack- 
son be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  Sen- 
ate !  Let  it  be  effiioed,  erased,  blotted  out,  ob- 
literated from  the  face  of  that  page  on  which  it 
should  never  have  been  written !  Would  to  God 
it  could  be  expunged  from  the  page  of  all  his- 
tory, and  from  the  memory  of  all  mankind. 
Would  that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  minds 
of  the  whole  existing  generation  should  be 
dipped  in  the  fabulous  and  oblivious  waters  of 
the  river  Lethe.  But  these  wishes  are  vun. 
The  resolution  must  survive  and  live.  History 
will  record  it ;  memory  will  retain  it ;  tradition 
will  hand  it  down.  In  the  very  act  of  expurga- 
tion it  lives ;  for  what  is  taken  from  one  page 
is  placed  on  another.  All  atonement  for  the  un- 
fortunate calamitous  act  of  the  Senate  is  imper- 
fect and  inadequate.  Exptmge,  if  we  can,  still 
the  only  effect  will  be  to  express  our  solemn 
convictions,  by  that  obliteration,  that  such  a  re- 
solution ought  never  to  have  soiled  the  pages  of 
our  journal.  This  is  all  that  we  can  do;  and 
this  much  we  are  bound  to  do,  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  justice  to  the  President,  whose  name  has 
been  attainted;  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
to  ths  country,  whose  voice  demands  this  repara- 
tion I  bj  >ur  r^ard  to  the  constitution,  which 
has  been  rampled  under  foot ;  by  respect  to  the 
House  (A  Representatives,  whose  function  has 
been  usurped ;  by  self-respect,  which  requiras 


the  Senate  to  vindicate  its  justice,  to  correct  its 
errors,  and  re-establish  its  high  name  for  equity, 
dignity,  and  moderation.  To  err  is  human ;  not 
to  err  is  divine ;  to  correct  error  is  the  work  of 
supereminent  and  also  superhuman  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  this  exalted  work  now  remains  for 
the  Senate  to  perform. 


CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION:  REJECTED,  AND 
RENEWED. 

The  speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
Benton,  was  intended  for  effect  upon  the 
country — ^to  influence  the  forthcoming  elections 
— and  not  with  any  view  to  act  upon  the  Senate, 
still  consisting  of  the  same  members  who  had 
passed  the  condemnatory  resolution,  and  not 
expected  to  condemn  their  own  act  The  ex- 
punging resolution  was  liud  upon  the  table, 
without  any  intention  to  move  it  again  during 
the  present  session ;  but,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  when  the  Senate  was  crowded  with 
business,  and  when  there  was  hardly  time  to 
finish  up  the  indispensable  legislation,  the  motion 
was  called  up,  and  by  one  of  its  opponents — 
Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware — the  author  of  the 
motion  being  under  the  necessity  to  vote  for  the 
taking  up,  though  expecting  no  good  from  it. 
The  moment  it  was  taken  up,  Mr.  White,  of 
Tennessee,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  ^'ex- 
punge," and  insert  ^  rescind,  reverse,  and  make 
null  and  void."  This  motion  astonished  Mr. 
Benton.  Mr.  White,  besides  opposing  all  the 
proceedings  against  President  Jackson,  had  been 
his  personal  and  political  firiend  from  early 
youth — ^for  the  more  than  forty  years  which 
each  of  them  had  resided  in  Tennessee.  He 
expected  his  aid,  and  felt  the  danger  of  such  a 
defection.  Mr.  Benton  defended  his  word  as 
being  strictly  parliamentary,  and  the  only  one 
which  was  proper  to  be  used  when  an  unautho- 
rized act  is  to  be  condemned — all  other  phrases 
admitting  the  legality  of  the  act  which  is  to  be 
invalidated.  Mr.  White  justified  his  r.otion  on 
the  ground  that  an  expurgation  of  the  journal 
would  be  its  obliteration,  which  he  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  constitutional  injunction  to 
^'keep**  a  journal — ^the  word  "keep"   being 
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taken  in  its  prinuury  sense  of  "holding,"  "  pre- 
serving," instead  of  "  writing,"  a  journal :  but 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  soon  saw  that  Mr. 
White  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  friends  who 
had  yielded  at  that  point — that  others  had  given 
way — and,  came  about  him  importuning  him  to 
give  up  the  obnoxious  word.  Seeing  himself 
almost  deserted,  he  yielded  a  mortifying  and  re- 
luctant assent ;  and  voted  with  others  of  his 
friends  to  emasculate  his  own  motion — to  re- 
duce it  from  its  high  tone  of  reprobation,  to  the 
legal  formula  which  applied  to  the  reversal  of  a 
mere  error  in  a  legal  proceeding.  The  moment 
the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  victory  over  the  hated  phrase.  He 
proclaimed  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing 
that  he  desired  in  relation  to  the  expunging  re- 
solution :  the  word  was  itself  expunged ;  and  he 
went  on  to  triumph  in  the  victory  which  had 
been  achieved,  saying : 

"  That  which  made  this  resolution,  which  we 
have  now  amended,  particularly  offensive,  was 
this :  it  proposed  to  expunge  our  joumid.  It 
called  on  us  to  violate,  to  obliterate,  to  erase, 
our  own  records.  It  was  calculatca  to  fix  a 
particular  stigma,  a  peculiar  mark  of  reproach 
or  disgrace,  on  the  resolution  of  March  last.  It 
was  designed  to  distinguish  it,  and  reprobate  it, 
in  some  especial  manner.  Now,  sir,  all  this  most 
happily,  is  oompletelv  defeated  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  which  has  just 
now  been  taken.  The  Senate  has  declared,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  that  its  journal 
shall  not  be  tampered  with.  I  rejoice  most 
heartily,  sir,  in  this  descisive  result  It  is  now 
settled,  by  authority  not  likely  to  be  shaken, 
that  our  records  are  sacred.  Men  may  change, 
opinions  may  change,  power  may  change,  but, 
thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the  Senate,  the  re- 
cords of  this  body  do  not  change.  No  instruc- 
tions from  without,  no  dictates  from  principali- 
ties or  powers,  nothing — ^nothing  can  be  allowed 
to  induce  the  Senate  to  falsify  its  own  records, 
to  disgraoe  its  own  proceedings,  or  violate  the 
rights  of  its  members.  For  one,  sir,  I  feel  that 
we  have  fully  and  completely  accomplished  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
The  attempt  to  induce  the  Senate  to  expunge 
its  journal  has  failed,  signally  and  ^ectually 
failed.  The  record  remains,  neither  blurred, 
blotted,  nor  disgraced." 

And  then,  to  secure  the  victory  which  he  had 
gained,  Mr.  Webster  immediately  moved  to  lay 
the  amended  resolution  on  the  table,  with  the 
peremptory  declaration  that  he  would  not  with- 
draw his  motion  for  friend  or  foe.  The  resolve 
was  lud  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  27  to  20. 


The  exultbg  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  restored  me 
to  my  courage — ^made  a  man  of  me  agun ;  and 
the  moment  the  vote  was  over,  I  rose  and  sub- 
mitted the  original  resolution  over  again,  vrith 
the  detested  word  in  it— to  stand  for  the  second 
week  of  the  next  session — with  the  peremptory 
declaration  that  I  would  never  yield  it  again  to 
the  solicitations  of  friend  or  foe. 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 

BRANCH  MINTS  AT  IIEW  ORLEANS,  AND  IN  TUS 
GOLD  BEGIONS  OF  6E0B0IA  AND  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA. 

The  bill  had  been  reported  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Waggaman,  senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  was  earnestly  and  perseveringly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Clay.  He  moved  its  indefinite  post- 
ponement, and  contended  that  the  mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia was  fully  competent  to  do  all  the  coin- 
age which  the  country  required.  He  denied 
the  correctness  of  the  argument,  that  the  mini 
at  New  Orleans  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  the  bullion  to  Philadelphia. 
It  would  find  its  way  to  the  great  commercial 
marts  of  the  country  whether  coined  or  not. 
He  considered  it  unwise  and  injudicious  to  es- 
tablish these  branches.  He  supposed  it  would 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  States  of  North  Candi- 
na  and  Georgia  to  have  them  there ;  but  when 
the  objections  to  the  measure  were  so  strong, 
he  could  not  consent  to  yield  his  opposition  to 
it.  He  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  bill,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
motion ;  whidi  were  ordered. — Mr.  Mangum 
regretted  the  opposition  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  multiply  the  number  of  American  coins,  and 
bring  the  mints  to  the  places  of  production. 
There  was  an  actual  loss  of  near  four  per  cent 
in  transporting  the  gold  bullion  from  the  Geor- 
gia and  North  Carolina  mines  to  Philadelphia 
for  coinage.  With  respect  to  gratifying  the 
pride  of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  a  miscon« 
ception ;  for  those  States  had  no  pri  le  to  grati- 
fy. He  saw  no  evil  in  the  multi  ication  of 
these  mints.  It  was  well  shown  1.  the  Sena- 
tor  fh>m  Missouri,  when  the  bill  wrtf<  up  before^ 
that,  in  the  commentaries  «d  the  canstitutimi  it 
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WBS  understood  that  branches  might  be  multi- 
plied.— Mr.  Frelinghuysen  thought  that  the  ob- 
ject of  haying  a  mint  was  mistaken.  The  mint 
was  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
govcrranent,  and  he  thought  the  present  one 
sufficient.  Whj  put  an  additional  burden, 
upon  the  goyemment  because  the  people  in  the 
South  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  gold  ? 
— ^Mr.  Bedford  Brown  of  North  Carolina^  said 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  asked  why  we 
apply  to  Congress  to  relieve  us  from  the  bur- 
den of  transporting  our  bullion  to  be  coined, 
when  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  did  not 
ask  to  be  paid  for  transporting  their  material. 
He  said  it  was  true  the  manufacturers  had  not 
asked  for  this  transportation  assistance,  but 
thej  asked  for  what  was  much  more  valuable, 
and  got  it — protection.  The  people  of  the 
South  ask  no  protection;  they  rely  on  their 
own  exertions ;  they  ask  but  a  simple  act  of 
justice — ^for  their  rights,  under  the  power 
granted  by  the  States  to  Congress  to  regulate 
the  value  of  coin,  and  to  make  the  coin  itself 
It  has  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  Congress,  and 
he  wished  to  see  it  exercised  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  granted;  and  which  was  to  make  the  coin- 
age generel  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  sections  of 
the  Union,  and  not  local  to  one  section.  The  re- 
mark of  the  gentlemen  is  founded  in  mistake. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Can  the  gold  bullion  of 
North  Carolina  be  circulated  as  currency  7 
We  all  know  it  cannot ;  it  is  only  used  as  bul- 
lion, and  carried  to  Philadelphia  at  a  great  loss. 
Another  reason  ibr  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
one  which  Mr.  Brown  hoped  would  not  be  less 
regarded  by  senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  was  that  the  measure  would  be  auxiliary 
to  the  restoration  of  the  metallic  currency,  and 
bring  the  government  back  to  that  currency 
,  which  was  the  only  one  contemplated  by  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Benton  took  the  high  ground  of  consti- 
tutional right  to  the  establishment  of  these 
branches,  and  as  many  more  as  the  interests  of 
the  States  required.  He  referred  to  the  Fede- 
ralist, No.  44,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  in 
surrendering  the  coining  power  to  the  federal 
govenunent,  the  States  did  not  surrender  their 
right  to  have  local  mints.  He  read  the  passage 
firom  the  number  which  he  mentioned,  and  which 
wHa  the  exposition  of  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion relative  to  the  coining  power.    It  was  ex- 


press, and  clear  in  the  assertion,  that  the  States 
were  not  to  be  put  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  sending  their  bullion  and  foreign  coins  to  a 
central  mint  to  be  recoined ;  but  that-,  as  many 
local  mints  would  be  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  government  as  should  be 
necessary.  Upon  this  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  States  ac- 
cepted the  constitution ;  and  it  would  be  a  fraud 
on  them  now  to  deny  branches  where  they  were 
needed.  He  referred  to  the  gold  mines  in  North 
Carolina^  and  the  delay  with  which  that  State 
accepted  the  constitution,  and  inquired  whether 
she  would  have  accepted  it  at  all,  without  an 
amendment  to  secure  her  rights,  if  she  could 
have  foreseen  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  within 
her  limits,  and  the  present  opposition  to  grant- 
ing her  a  local  mint.  That  State,  through  her 
legislature,  had  applied  for  a  branch  of  the  mint 
years  ago,  and  all  that  was  said  in  her  favor  was 
equally  applicable  to  Georgia.  Mr.  B.  said,  the 
reasons  in  the  Federalist  for  branch  mints  were 
infinitely  stronger  now  than  when  Mr.  Madison 
wrote  in  1788.  Then,  the  Southern  gold  region 
was  unknown,  and  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
not  dreamed  of.  New  Orleans,  and  the  South, 
now  require  branch  mints,  and  claim  the  execu- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Madison. 

Mr.  B.  claimed  the  right  to  the  establishment 
of  these  branches  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  the  South  and  the  West  Philadelphia 
could  coin,  but  not  diffuse  the  coin  among  them. 
Money  was  attracted  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
South  and  West,  but  not  returned  back  again 
to  those  regions.  Local  mints  alone  could  sup- 
ply them.  France  had  ten  branch  mints ;  Mexico 
had  eight ;  the  United  States  not  one.  The  es- 
tablishment of  branches  was  indispensable  to 
the  diffusion  of  a  hard-money  currency,  espe- 
cially gold ;  and  every  friend  to  that  currency 
should  promote  the  establishment  of  branches. 

Mr.  B.  said,  there  were  six  hundred  machines 
at  work  coining  paper  money — ^he  alluded  to  the 
six  hundred  banks  in  the  United  States ;  and 
only  one  machine  at  work  coining  gold  and  silver 
He  believed  there  ought  to  be  five  or  six  branch 
mints  in  the  United  States ;  that  is,  two  or  three 
more  than  provided  for  in  this  bill;  one  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  one  at  Norfolk  or 
j  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  one  at  New-York  or 
I  Boston.    Thb  United  States  Bank  had  twenty- 
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four  branches ;  giye  the  United  States  Mint  fire 
or  six  branches ;  and  the  name  of  that  bank 
would  cease  to  bo  ui-ged  upon  us.  Nobody 
would  want  her  paper  when  th^  could  get  gold. 

Mr.  B.  scouted  the  idea  of  expense  on  such  an 
object  as  this.  The  expense  was  but  inconsider- 
able in  itselij  and  was  nothing  compared  to  its 
object  For  the  object  was  to  supply  the  country 
with  a  safe  currency, — ^with  a  constitutional 
currency ;  and  currency  was  a  thing  which  con- 
cerned eyeiy  citizen.  It  was  a  point  at  which 
the  action  of  government  reached  erery  human 
beingj  and  bore  directly  upon  his  property,  upon 
his  labor,  and  upon  his  daily  bread.  The  States 
had  a  good  currency  when  this  federal  govern- 
ment was  formed;  it  was  gold  and  silver  for 
common  use,  and  lai^  bank  notes  for  large 
operations.  Now  the  whole  land  is  infested 
with  a  vile  currency  of  small  paper :  and  every 
citizen  was  more  or  less  cheated.  He  himself 
had  but  two  bank  notes  in  the  world,  and  they 
were  both  counterfeits,  on  the  United  States 
Bank,  with  St  Andrew^s  cross  drawn  through 
their  faces.  He  used  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  sinoe  the  gold  bill  passed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  who  asked 
where  was  the  gold  currency  ?  He  would  an- 
swer, fkr  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
branches,  to  be  sold  or  shipped  to  Europe ;  or  at 
all  events,  to  be  kept  out  of  circulation,  to  enable 
the  friends  of  the  bank  to  ask,  where  is  the  gold 
currency  ?  and  then  call  the  gold  bill  a  humbug. 
But  he  would  tell  the  gentleman  where  a  part 
of  the  gold  was ;  it  was  in  the  Metropolis  Bank 
in  this  city,  and  subject  to  his  check  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  pay  and  mileage.  Yes,  said  Mr. 
B.,  now,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  is  paid  in 
gold,  and  it  is  every  member's  own  fiiult  if  he 
does  not  draw  it  and  use  it 

Mr.  B.  said  this  question  concerned  the  South 
and  West,  and  he  would  hope  to  see  the  repre- 
sentatives from  these  two  sections  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  He  saw  with  pleasure,  that 
several  gentlemen  from  the  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  from  New  England  were  disposed  to 
support  it  Their  help  was  most  acceptable  on 
a  subject  so  near  and  so  dear  to  the  South  and 
West  Every  inhabitant  of  the  South  and  West 
was  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
bill.  From  New  Orleans,  the  new  coin  would  as- 
cend the  Mississippi  River,  scatter  itself  all  along 


its  banks,  fill  aU  its  towns,  cities,  and  villages; 
branch  off  into  the  mterior  of  the  country,  ascend 
all  the  tributary  streams,  and  replemah  and 
refresh  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  From 
the  Southern  mints,  the  new  gold  would  come 
into  the  West,  and  especially  into  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  by  the  stock  drivers, 
being  to  them  a  safe  and  easy  remittance,  and  to 
the  cotmtry  a  noble  accession  to  their  currency ; 
enabling  them  quickly  to  dispense  with  their 
small  notes. 

It  was  asked,  Mr.  B.  said,  what  loss  has  the 
Western  People  now  sustained  for  want  of  gold? 
He  would  answer  that  the  whole  West  was  full 
of  counterfeit  paper;  that  counterfeit  paper 
fermed  a  large  part  of  the  actual  circulation, 
especially  of  the  United  States  branch  drafts; 
that  sooner  or  later  all  these  counterfeits  must 
stop  in  somebody's  hands ;  and  ihey  would  be 
sure  to  stop  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  the  loss.  Every  trader  down  the 
Mississippi,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  more  or  less  impos- 
ed upon  with  counterfeit  paper ;  some  lost  near- 
ly their  whole  cargoes.  Now  if  there  was  a  branch 
mint  in  New  Orleans  every  one  would  get  new 
gold.  He  could  get  it  direct  fh>m  the  mint ;  or 
have  his  gold  examined  there  before  he  received 
it  Mr.  B.  said  that  one  great  object  of  estab- 
lishing branch  mints  was  to  prevent  and  detect 
counterfeiting.  Such  establishments  would  de- 
tect every  counterfeit  piece,  and  enable  every 
body  to  have  recourse  to  a  prompt  and  safe  stand- 
ard for  ascertaining  what  was  genuine  and  what 
not  This  was  a  great  reason  for  the  ten  branch- 
es in  France. 

Mr.  B.  was  against  the  paper  system.  He  was 
against  all  small  notes.  He  was  against  all  pa- 
per currency  for  common  use ;  and  being  against 
it  he  was  in  favor  of  the  measures  that  would 
put  down  small  paper  and  put  up  gold  and  silver. 
The  branching  of  the  mint  was  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable measures  for  accomplishing  that  object, 
and  therefore  he  was  for  it  He  was  in  &vor 
of  practical  measures.  Speeches  alone  would 
not  do.  A  gentleman  might  make  a  fine  speech 
in  &vor  of  hard  money ;  but  unless  he  gave  votes 
in  &vor  of  measures  to  accomplish  it,  the  speech 
would  be  inoperative.  Mr.  B.  held  the  Frendi 
currency  to  be  the  best  in  the  worid,  where  there 
was  no  bank  note  under  500  francs  (near 
9IOO),  and  where,  in  consequence,  there  was  a 
gold  and  silver  circulation  of  upwards  of  five 
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hundred  millionfl  of  dollars ;  a  currency  which 
had  lately  stood  two  reTolutions  and  one  con- 
quest, without  the  least  fluctuation  in  its  quan- 
tity or  value. 

New  Orleans,  he  said,  occupied  the  most  feli- 
citous point  in  America  for  a  mint  It  was  at 
the  point  of  reception  and  diffusion.  The  specie 
of  Mexico  came  there;  and  when  there,  it  as- 
cended the  river  into  the  whole  West  It  was 
the  market  city — the  emporium  of  the  Great 
Valley ;  and  from  that  point  every  exporter  of 
produce  could  receive  his  supply  and  bring  it 
home.  Mr.  B.  reiterated  that  this  was  a  question 
of  currency;  of  hard  money  against  paper;  of 
gold  against  United  States  Bank  notes.  It  was 
a  struggle  with  the  paper  system.  He  said  the 
gold  bill  was  one  step;  the  branching  the  mint 
would  be  the  second  step;  the  suppression  of  all 
notes  under  twenty  dollars  would  be  the  third 
step  towards  getting  a  gold  and  silver  currency. 
The  States  could  do  much  towards  putting  down 
small  notes ;  the  federal  government  could  put 
them  down,  by  putting  the  banks  which  issued 
them  under  the  ban;  or,  what  was  better,  and 
best  of  all,  returning  to  the  act  of  1789,  which 
enacted  that  the  revenues  of  the.federal  govern- 
ment should  be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Clay's 
motion  for  indefinite  postponement — and  failed 
— 16  yeas  to  27  nays.  Further  strenuous  exer- 
tion was  made  to  defeat  the  bill  Mr.  Clay 
moved  to  postpone  it  to  the  ensuing  week — 
which,  being  near  the  end  of  the  session,  would 
be  a  delay  which  might  be  &tal  to  it;  but  it 
came  near  passing — ^20  yeas  to  22  nays.  A 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  of  Finance — a  motion  equi- 
valent to  its  abandonment  for  the  session,  which 
failed.  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  bill  an  earnest 
support.  He  said  it  was  a  question  of  magnitude, 
and  of  vital  importance  to  the  South,  and  de- 
served the  most  serious  consideration.  Yet,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  he  had  seen  more  persever- 
ing opposition  made  to  it  than  to  any  other 
measure  for  the  last  two  years.  It  was  a 
sectional  question,  but  one  intended  to  extend 
equal  heneftts  to  all  the  States— Mr.  Clay  said, 
if  there  had  been  resistance  on  one  side,  there  had 
also  been  a  most  unparalleled,  and  he  must  say, 
onbounded  perseverance  on  the  other.  He  would 


repeat  that  in  whatever  light  he  had  received  the 
proposed  measure,  he  had  been  unable  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  it  was,  in 
his  humble  judgment,  delusive,  uncalled  for, 
calculated  to  deceive  the  people — ^to  hold  out 
ideas  which  would  never  be  realized ; — and  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. — ^Mr.  Calhoun  was  astonished  at  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  CUy  on  this  question — a  ques- 
as  much  sectional  in  one  point  of  view,  as  a 
measure  could  be,  but  national  in  another. 
Let  senators  say  what  they  would,  this  govern- 
ment was  bound,  in  his  opinion,  to  establish  the 
mints  which  had  been  asked  for.  Finally,  the 
question  was  taken,  and  carried — 2i  to  19 — ^the 
yeas  ^)eing :  Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Cal- 
houn, Cuthbert,  Hendricks,  Kane,  King  of  Ala- 
bama, King  of  Georgia,  Leigh,  Linn,  Mangum, 
Morris,  Porter,  Preston,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster, 
White,  Wright  The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Bell 
of  New  Hampshire,  Black  of  Mississippi,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen, 
Goldsborough,  Isaac  Hill,  Knight,  McKean, 
Naudain,  Bobbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard, 
Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlinson.  The  bill  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  there  bemg  a  large  majority  there  in  favor 
of  the  hard  money  policy  of  the  administration, 
it  was  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  although  so 
near  the  end  of  the  session ;  and  easily  passed. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

EKGULATION  DEPOSIT  BILL. 

The  President  had  recommended  to  Congress 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  regulate  the  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  in  the  local  banks,  intrusted 
with  their  keeping.  It  was  a  renewal  of  the 
same  recommendation  made  at  the  time  of  their 
removal,  and  in  conformity  to  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  passed  the  bill  which 
had  been  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  same  bill 
was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  again,  and  passed  by 
a  large  majority :  twenty-eight  to  twelve.  The 
yeas  were:  Messrs.  Benton,  Black  of  Missis- 
sippi, Calhoun,  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Cuthbert  of 
Georgia,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Frelinghuysen,  Golds* 
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borough,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Linn,  McKean, 
Mangum,  Moore,  Alexander  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Smith,  Southard, 
Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster, 
Wright.  The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Ala- 
bama, Morris  of  Ohio,  Poindexter,  Buggies, 
Shepley,  Tallmadge.  And  thus,  the  complaint 
ceased  which  had  so  long  prevailed  against  the 
President,  on  the  alleged  Illegality  of  the  State 
bank  custody  of  the  public  moneys.  These 
banks  were  taken  as  a  necessity,  and  as  a  half- 
way house  between  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  an  Lidependent  treasury.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  the  intermediate  abode,  they 
passed  on  to  the  Independent  treasury — ^there, 
it  is  hoped,  to  remain  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

DEFEAT   OF    THE   DEFENCE  APFBOPBIATIOX, 
AND  LOBS  OF  THE  FOKTIFICATION  BILL. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  at  the 
commencement  had  communicated  to  Congress 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  and 
especially  the  continued  failure  to  pay  the  in- 
demnities stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1831 ;  and 
had  recommended  to  Congress  measures  of  re- 
prisal against  the  commerce  of  France.  The  re- 
commendation, in  the  House  of  Kepresentatiyes, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations, 
which  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Cambreling, 
made  a  report  adverse  to  immediate  resort  to  re- 
prisals, and  recommending  contingent  prepara- 
tion to  meet  any  emergency  which  should  grow 
out  of  a  continued  refusal  on  the  part  of  France 
to  comply  with  her  treaty,  and  make  the  stipu- 
lated payment.  In  conformity  with  this  last 
recommendation,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  it  was  resolved  unanimous- 
ly upon  yeas  and  nays,  or  rather  upon  yeas, 
their  being  no  nays,  and  212  members  voting — 
" That  in  the  opinionof  this  House,  the  treaty 
of  the  4th  of  July  1831  with  France  be  main- 
tamed,  and  its  execution  insisted  upon : "  and, 
with  the  like  unanimity  it  was  resolved — "That 
preparations  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any 
emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with 
France."     These  two  resolutions  showed  the 


temper  of  the  House,  and  that  it  intended  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  if  necessavy, 
at  the  expense  of  war.  Accordingly  an  appro- 
priation of  three  millions  of  dollars  was  inserted 
by  the  House  in  the  general  fortification  bill  to 
enable  the  President  to  make  sudi  noilitary  and 
naval  preparations  during  the  reoess  of  Con- 
gress as  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France 
might  require.  This  appropriation  was  zealously 
voted  by  the  House :  in  the  Senate  it  met  with 
no  &vor;  and  was  rejected.  The  House  insisted 
on  its  appropriation :  the  Senate  ^  adhered  "  to 
its  vote :  and  that  brought  the  disagreement  to 
a  committee  of  conference,  proposed  by  the 
House.  In  the  mean  time  Congress  was  in  the 
expiring  moments  of  its  session ;  and  eventually 
the  whole  appropriation  for  contingent  prepara- 
tion, and  the  whole  fortification  bill,  was  lost  by 
the  termination  of  the  Congress.  It  was  a  most 
serious  loss;  and  it  became  a  question  which 
House  was  responsible  for  such  a  misfortune — 
regrettable  at  all  tunes,  but  particularly  so  in 
the  fitoe  of  our  relations  with  France.  The 
starting  point  in  the  road  which  led  to  this  loss 
was  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Webster  to  "ad- 
here " — a  harsh  motion,  and  more  calculated  to 
estrange  than  to  unite  the  two  Houses.  Mr. 
King,  of  Alabama,  immediately  took  up  the  mo- 
tion in  that  sense ;  and  said : 

"  He  very  much  regretted  that  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  should  have  made  such  a  notion ; 
it  had  seldom  or  never  been  resorted  to  until  other 
and  more  gentle  means  had  fiuled  to  produce  a 
unity  of  action  between  the  two  Houses.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding  it  would  be  consid- 
ered (and  justly)  harsh  in  its  character;  and,  he 
had  no  doubt,  i  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  would 
greatly  exasperate  the  other  House,  and  probably 
endimger  the  passage  of  the  bill  altogether.  Are 
gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Mr.  K.,  prepared  for  this  ? 
Will  they,  at  this  particuhu*  juncture,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  take  upon  them- 
selves such  a  fearful  responsibility  as  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  bill  might  involve  ?  For  himse^  if 
your  forts  are  to  be  left  imarmed,  your  ships 
unrepaired  and  out  of  commission,  and  your 
whole  sea-coast  exposed  without  defences  of  any 
kind,  the  responsibility  should  not  rest  upon  his 
shoulders.  It  is  as  well,  said  Mr.  K.,  to  speak 
plainly  on  this  subject.  Our  position  with  re- 
gard to  France  was  known  to  all  who  heard  him 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  not,  in  his 
opinion  Justify  prudent  men,  men  who  look  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  in  withholding  the  means,  the  most 
ample  means,  to  mainbun  those  rights  and  pre- 
serve unimpured  that  honor. 
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''Mr.  K.  said,  while  he  was  free  to  confess  that 
the  proposed  appropriation  was  not  in  its  terms 
^together  as  specific  as  he  could  have  wished 
it^  he  could  not  yiew  it  in  the  light  which  had, 
or  seemed  to  have,  so  much  alarmed  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  others  who  had  spoken 
on  the  subject.  We  are  told,  said  Mr.  K.,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  made  by  the 
House  will  prostrate  the  fortress  of  the  consti- 
tution and  bury  under  its  ruins  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  He  had  too  long  been  accustomed 
to  the  course  of  debate  here,  particularly  in  times 
of  high  party  excitement,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  bold  assertion  or  yiolent  denunciation.  In 
what,  he  asked,  does  it  violate  the  constitution  ? 
Does  it  give  to  the  President  the  power  of  de- 
claring war  ?  You  have  been  told,  and  told  tru- 
ly, by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan], that  this  power  alone  belongs  to  Con- 
gress ;  nor  doe?  this  bill  in  the  slightest  degree 
impair  it.  Does  it  authorize  the  raising  of 
armies  1  No,  not  one  man  can  be  enlisted  be- 
yond the  number  required  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  your  little  army;  and  whether  you  pass  this 
amendment  or  not^  that  power  is  already  pos- 
sessed under  existmg  laws.  Is  it,  said  Mr.  E., 
even  unprecedented  and  unsual  ?  A  little  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  our  government  must 
satisfy  all  who  heard  him,  that  it  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  the  administra- 
tions of  General  Washington  and  the  elder 
Adams,  all  appropriations  were  general,  apply- 
ing  a  gross  sum  for  the  expenditure  of  the  (Affer- 
ent departments  of  the  government,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President;  and  it  was  not  till 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  office,  that,  at  his  re- 
commendation, specific  appropriations  were 
adopted.  Was  the  constitution  violated,  broken 
down,  and  destroyed,  under  the  administration 
of  the  father  of  his  country  ?  Or  did  the  for- 
tress to  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
on  this  occasion,  clings  so  fondly,  tumble  into 
ruin,  when  millions  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself^  to  be  disposed  of  for  a 
designated  object,  but,  in  every  thmg  else,  subject 
to  his  unlimited  discretion?  No,  said  Mr.  K., 
our  liberties  remained  unimpaired;  and.  he  trust- 
ed in  God,  would  so  remain  for  centunes  yet  to 
come.  He  would  not  urge  his  confidence  in  the 
distinguished  individual  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  reason  why  this  amendment  should 
pass;  he  was  in  favor  of  limiting  executive 
discretion  as  fiir  as  practicable ;  but  circumstan- 
ces may  present  themselves,  causes  may  exist, 
which  would  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress promptly  to  meet  the  emergency.  To 
whom,  then,  should  they  look?  Surely  to  the 
head  of  the  government — to  the  man  selected  by 
the  people  to  guard  their  rights  and  protect  their 
interests.  He  put  it  to  senators  to  say  whether, 
in  a  possible  contingency,  which  all  would  under- 
stand, our  forts  should  not  bo  armed,  or  ships 
put  in  commission  ?  None  will  venture  to  gain- 
say it.    Yet  the  extent  to  which  such  armament 


should  be  carried  mnst,  from  the  very  TiCoessity 
of  the  case,  be  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
Pre^dent.  From  the  position  he  occupies,  no 
one  can  be  so  competent  to  form  a  correct  judg^ 
mentj  and  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  apply  the 
money  to  other  objects  than  the  defences  of  the 
country.  Mr.  K.  said  he  would  not,  at  this  last 
moment  of  the  session,  when  time  was  bo  very  pre- 
cious, further  detain  the  Senate  than  to  express 
his  deep  apprehension,  his  alarm,  lest  this  most 
important  bill  should  be  lost  by  this  confiict  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  He  would  beg  of  sena- 
tors to  reflect  on  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  might  ensue.  He  would  a^n  entreat 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  ask  a  conference,  and  thus  leave 
some  reasonable  ground  for  hope  of  ultimate 
agreement  on  this  most  important  subject" 

The  motion  was  persisted  in,  and  the  ^  adher- 
ence "  carried  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  seven- 
teen.   The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Clayton.  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough, 
Hendricks.  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum,  Moore, 
Naudain,  Foindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
RobbinSjSilsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlin- 
son,  Tyler,  Wa^aman,  Webster,  White. — 29. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama, 
King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Ruggles,  Rob- 
inson, Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Wright. — 
17. 

Upon  bein^  notified  of  this  vote,  the  House 
took  the  conciliatory  step  of  "insisting;"  and 
asked  a  '^conference."  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  request — appointed  a  committee  on  its  part, 
which  was  met  by  another  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  could  not  agree  about  the  three 
millions ;  and  while  engaged  in  these  attempts 
at  concord,  the  existence  of  the  Congress  termi- 
nated. It  was  after  midnight ;  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  March  had  commenced;  many 
members  said  their  power  was  at  an  end — others 
that  it  would  continue  till  twelve  o'clock,  noon ; 
for  it  was  that  hour,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1789, 
that  the  first  Congress  commenced  its  existence, 
and  that  day  should  only  be  counted  hal^  and 
the  half  of  the  next  day  taken  to  make  out  two 
complete  years  for  each  Congress.  To  this  it 
was  answered  that,  in  law,  there  are  no  fhictions 
of  a  day ;  that  the  whole  day  counted  in  a  legal 
transa(  tion :  in  the  birth  of  a  measure  or  of  a  man. 
The  first  day  that  the  first  Congress  sat  was  the 
day  of  its  birth,  without  looking  to  the  hour  at 
which  it  formed  a  quorum ;  the  day  a  man  was 
bom  was  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  he  counted 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
day,  and  not  from  the  hour  and  minute  at  which 
he  entered  the  world — a  rule  which  would  rob  all 
the  afternoon-bom  children  of  more  or  less  of  the 
day  on  which  they  were  bom,  and  postpone  their 
majority  until  the  day  after  their  birthday. 
While  these  disquisitions  were  going  on,  many 
members  were  going  off;  and  the  Senate  hear^ 
tng  nothing  from  the  House,  dispatched  a  mes- 
sage to  it,  on  the  motion  cf  Mr.  Webgtcr,  "re- 
spectfully to  remind  it"  of  the  disagreement  on 
the  fortification  bill ;  on  receiving  which  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Gambreleng,  chairman  of  conference, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  the  committee  of  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  had  met,  and  had  concurred  in  an  amend- 
ment which  was  very  unsatisfhctory  to  him.  It 
proposed  an  unconditional  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  arming  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
repairs  of  and  equipping  our  vessels  of  war — an 
amount  totally  madequate,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired, and  more  than  was  necessary,  if  it  should 
not  be.  When  he  came  into  the  House  from 
the  conference,  they  were  cidling  the  ayes  and 
Qoes  on  the  resolution  to  pay  the  compensation 
flue  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Letcher). 
He  voted  on  that  resolution,  but  there  was  no 
quorum  voting.  On  a  subsequent  proposition 
to  adjourn,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called,  and 
again  there  was  no  quorum  voting.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  present  to  the 
House  an  appropriation  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  regretted  the  loss,  not  only 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, but  of  the  whole  fortification  bill ;  but  let 
the  responsibility  fell  where  it  ought — on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  House  had 
discharged  its  duty  to  the  country.  It  had  sent 
the  fortification  bUl  to  the  Senate,  with  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  entirely  for  th^  defence  of 
the  country.  The  Senate  had  rejected  that  ap- 
propriatioiL  without  even  deigning  to  propose 
any  amendment  whatever,  either  in  form  or 
amount  The  House  sent  it  a  second  time ;  and 
a  second  time  no  amendment  was  proposed,  but 
the  reverse ;  the  Senate  adhered,  without  con- 
descending to  ask  even  a  conference.  Had  that 
body  asked  a  conference,  in  the  first  instance, 
some  provision  would  have  been  made  for  de- 
fence, and  the  fortification  bill  would  have  been 
saved  before  the  hour  arrived  which  terminated 
the  existence  of  the  present  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. As  it  wa&  the  committees  did  aot  con- 
cur till  thifl  House  nad  ceased  to  exist—  the  ayes 
and  noes  had  been  twice  taken  without  a  quo- 
ram — the  bill  was  evidently  lost,  and  the  Senate 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try defenceless.  He  could  not  feel  authorized 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  House,  situated  as  it 


was,  and  at  this  hour  in  the  morning ;  twit  if 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  oi  oonfer- 
enoe  proposed  to  do  iL  he  should  make  no  ob- 
jection, though  he  believed  such  a  proposition 
utterly  ineffectual  at  this  hour ;  for  no  member 
could,  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  be  compelled 
to  vote." 

Many  members  said  the  time  was  out  and 
that  there  had  been  no  quorum  for  two  hours. 
A  count  was  had,  and  a  quorum  not  found.  The 
members  were  requested  to  pass  through  tellers, 
and  did  so :  only  eight-two  present.  Mr.  John 
Y.  Mason  informed  the  House  that  the  Senate 
had  adjourned ;  then  the  House  did  the  same — 
making  the  adjournment  in  due  form,  after  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  speaker,  and  hearing  his  part 
ing  address  in  return. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEVENUEL 

Propositions  for  distributing  the  public  land 
revenue  among  the  States,  had  become  common, 
to  be  succeeded  by  others  to  distribute  the  lands 
themselves,  and  finally  the  Custom  House  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  that  of  the  lands.  The  progress 
of  distribution  was  natural  and  inevitable  in  that 
direction,  when  once  begun.  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends  had  opposed  these  proposed  distribu- 
tions as  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  demoralix- 
ing;  but  after  his  jimction  with  Mr.  Clay,  he 
began  to  favor  them ;  but  still  with  the  salvo  of 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  With  this 
view,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  1835, 
he  moved  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  extent 
of  executive  patronage,  the  increase  of  public 
expenditure,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  or  fed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  asked  for  a  select  committee  of 
six  to  report  upon  his  resolution.  Both  motions 
were  granted  by  the  Senate ;  and,  according  to 
parliamentary  law,  and  the  principles  of  fidr 
legislation  (which  always  accord  a  committee 
favorable  to  the  object  proposed),  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  appointed  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  the  six  which  he  wished.  They  were : 
Messrs.  Webster,  Southard,  Bibb,  King  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Benton — which,  with  himseli^  would 
make  six.  Mr.  Webster  declined,  and  Mr.  Poin* 
dexter  was  appointed  in  his  place;  Mr.  South- 
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ard  did  not  act;  and  the  oommittoe,  oonatBting 
of  fire,  stood,  politically,  three  against  the  ad- 
ministration— two  for  it ;  and  was  thus  a  frustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Calhoun^s  plan  of  having  an  impartial 
committee,  taken  equally  from  the  three  politi- 
cal parties.  He  had  proposed  the  committee 
upon  the  basis  of  three  political  parties  in  the 
Senate,  desiring  to  have  two  members  from  each 
party ;  giving  as  a  reason  for  that  desire,  that 
he  wished  to  go  into  the  examination  of  the  im- 
portant inquiry  proposed,  with  a  committee  free 
from  all  prejudice,  and  calculated  to  give  it  an 
impartial  consideration.  This  division  into  three 
parties  was  not  to  the  taste  of  all  the  members ; 
and  hence  the  refusal  of  some  to  serve  upon 
it.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  existence  of 
three  parties  was  proposed  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  senatorial  action,  and  did  not  succeed.  The 
actual  committee  classed  democratically,  but 
with  the  majority  opposed  to  the  administration. 
At  the  first  meeting  a  sub-committee  of  three 
was  formed — ^Mr.  Calhoun  of  course  at  its  head 
— ^to  draw  up  a  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  full  committee :  and  of  this  sub-committee 
a  majority  was  against  the  administration.  Very 
soon  the  committee  was  assembled  to  hear  the 
report  read-  I  was  surprised  at  it — ^both  at  the 
quickness  of  the  preparation  and  the  character 
of  the  paper.  It  was  an  elaborate,  ingenious 
and  plausible  attack  upon  the  admiinistration, 
accusing  it  of  having  doubled  the  expenses  of 
the  government — of  having  doubled  the  number 
of  persons  employed  or  supported  by  it— of  hold- 
ing the  public  moneys  in  illegal  custody — of  ex- 
ercising a  patronage  tending  to  corruption — 
the  whole  the  result  of  an  over  full  treasury, 
which  there  was  no  way  to  deplete  but  by  a 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the 
States ;  for  which  purpose  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  would  be  necessary ;  and  was  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Benton  heard  the  reading  in  silence ; 
and  when  finished  declared  his  dissent  to  it: 
said  he  should  make  no  minority  report — a  kind 
of  reports  which  he  always  disliked ;  but  when 
read  in  the  Senate  he  should  rise  in  his  place  and 
oppose  it  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  sided  with 
Mr.  Benton ;  and  thus  the  report  went  in.  Mr. 
Calhoun  read  it  himself  at  the  secretary's  table, 
and  moved  its  printing.  Mr.  Poindexter  moved 
an  extra  number  of  30,000  copies ;  and  spoke  at 
length  in  support  of  his  motion,  and  in  favor  of 
the  report    Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  followed  him 


against  the  report:  and  Mr.  Benton  followed 
Mr.  King  on  the  same  side.  On  the  subject  of 
the  increase  of  expenditures  doubled  within  the 
time  mentioned,  he  showed  that  it  came  from 
extraordinary  objects,  not  belonging  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  but  temporary  in 
their,  nature  and  transient  in  their  existence; 
namely,  the  expenses  of  removing  the  Indians, 
the  Indian  war  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
pension  act  of  1832 ;  which  carried  up  the  revo- 
lutionary  pensions  from  $355,000  per  annum  to 
$3,500,000— just  tenfold— and  by  an  act  which 
the  friends  of  the  administration  opposed.  He 
showed  also  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  or  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, came  in  a  great  degree  from  the  same 
measure  which  carried  up  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners frx>m  17,000  to  40,000.  On  the  subject 
of  the  illegal  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  it 
was  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  custody 
was  not  iUegal ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  the  de- 
posit regulation  bill  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration. 
Having  vindicated  the  administration  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  and  the  illegal  custody 
of  the  public  moneys,  Mr.  Benton  came  to  the 
main  part  of  the  report — the  surplus  in  the  trea- 
sury, its  distribution  for  eight  years  among  the 
States  (just  the  period  to  cover  two  presidential 
elections) ;  and  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  permit  that  distribution  to  be 
made :  and  here  it  is  right  that  the  report  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  Having  assumed 
the  annual  surplus  to  be  nine  millions  for  eight 
years — ^nntil  the  compromise  of  1833  worked 
out  its  problem ; — that  this  surplus  was  inevita- 
ble, and  that  there  was  no  legitimate  object  of 
federal  care  on  which  it  could  be  expended,  the 
report  brought  out  distribution  as  the  only  prac- 
tical depletion  of  the  treasury,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  the  corruptions  which  an  exuberant 
treasury  engendered.    It  proceeded  thus : 

"  But  if  nosubject  of  expenditure  can  be  select- 
ed on  which  the  surplus  can  be  safely  expended. 
and  if  neither  the  revenue  nor  expenditure  can, 
under  existing  circumstances  be  reduced,  the 
next  inquiry  is,  what  is  to  oe  done  with  the 
surplus,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  will  probably 
equal,  on  an  average,  for  the  next  eight  years, 
the  sum  of  $9,000,000  beyond  the  just  wants  of 
the  government  ?  A  surplus  of  which,  unless 
some  safe  disposition  can  be  made,  all  other 
means  of  reducing  the  patronage  of  the  Execu- 
tive must  prove  inefiectual. 
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'^  Tour  committee  are  deeply  Bensible  of  the 
great  difBcalty  of  finding  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  question ;  but  believing  that  the  very 
existence  of  our  institutions,  and  with  them  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  may  depend  on  the  suo- 
cess  of  their  inyestigation,  they  have  carefully 
explored  the  whole  ground,  and  the  result  of 
their  inquiry  is,  that  but  one  means  has  occurred 
to  them  holding  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  A  few  preliminary  remarks  will  be 
necessary  to  explam  their  views. 

'*  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  our  situation, 
there  is  one  consolation :  that  the  danger  irom 
Executive  patronage,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  ex- 
cess of  revenue,  must  be  temporary.  Assuming 
that  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1833,  will  be  left 
undisturbed,  by  its  provisions  the  income,  after 
the  year  1842,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  economi- 
cal wants  of  the  government  The  government, 
then,  is  in  a  state  of  passage  from  one  where  the 
revenue  is  excessive,  to  another  in  which,  at  a 
fixed  and  no  distant  period,  it  will  be  reduced 
to  its  proper  limits.  The  difficulty  in  the  in- 
termediate time  is,  that  the  revenue  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  the  expenditure,  nor  the  ex- 
penditure, without  great  danger,  raised  to  the 
revenue,  for  reasons  already  explained.  How  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  overcome  7  It  might  seem 
that  the  simple  and  natural  means  would  be,  to 
vest  the  surplus  m  some  safe  and  profitable  stock, 
to  accumulate  for  future  use ;  but  the  difficulty 
in  such  a  course  will,  on  examination,  be  found 
insuperable. 

^^  At  the  very  commencement,  in  selecting  the 
stock,  there  would  be  great,  if  not  insurmounta- 
ble, difficulties.  No  one  would  think  of  mvest- 
ing  the  surplus  in  bank  stock,  against  which 
there  are  so  many  and  such  decisive  reasons  that 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  state  them ;  nor 
would  the  objections  be  less  decisive  against 
vesting  in  the  stock  of  the  States,  which  would 
create  the  dangerous  relation  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor between  the  government  and  the  members 
of  the  Union.  But  suppose  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, and  that  some  stock  perfectly  safe  was 
selected,  there  would  still  remain  another  that 
could  not  be  surmounted.  There  cannot  be 
found  a  stock,  with  an  interest  in  its  favor  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  compete  with  the  interests 
which,  with  a  large  surplus  revenue,  will  be  ever 
found  in  &vor  of  expenditures.  It  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious  to  all  who  have  the  least  experi- 
ence, or  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the  subject, 
that  were  a  fund  selected  in  which  to  vest  the 
surplus  revenue  for  future  use,  there  would  be 
found  in  practice  a  constant  conflict  between  the 
interest  in  favor  of  some  local  or  favorite  scheme 
of  expenditure,  and  that  in  favor  of  tiie  stock. 
Nor  can  it  be  less  obvious  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  former  would  prove  far  stronger  than  the 
latter.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  surplus,  be 
it  ever  so  great,  would  be  absorbed  by  appro- 
priations, instead  of  being  vested  in  the  stock; 
and  the  scheme,  of  course,  would,  in  practice, 
prove  an  abortion;  which  brings  us  hack  to  the 


original  inquiry,  how  is  the  surplus  to  be  dis- 
posed of  until  the  excess  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
just  and  economical  wants  of  the  government  1 

^  After  bestowing  on  this  question,  on  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  which  so  much  depends,  the 
most  deliberate  attention,  your  committee,  as 
they  have  already  stated,  can  advise  but  one 
means  by  which  it  can  be  effected;  and  that  is, 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  authorizing 
the  temporary  distribution  of  the  sarplos  reve- 
nue among  the  States  till  the  year  1843 ;  when, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  income  and  exp^iditiire 
will  be  equalized. 

^  Tour  conunittee  are  fully  aware  of  the  many 
and  fatal  objections  to  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  States,  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  system  of 
this  government  They  admit  them  to  be  as 
great  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  proposition 
itself,  that  the  government  should  collect  money 
folT  the  purpose  of  such  distribution,  or  should 
distribute  a  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  perpetua- 
ting taxes,  is  too  absurd  to  require  rotation ; 
and  yet  what  would  be  when  applied,  as  sup- 
posed so  absurd  and  pernicious,  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  in  the  present  extraor- 
dinary and  deeply  disordered  state  of  our  affairs, 
not  only  useful  and  salutary,  but  indispensable 
to  the  restoration  of  the  body  politic  to  a  sound 
condition ;  just  as  some  potent  medicine,  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  and  absurd  to  prescribe 
to  the  healthy,  may,  to  the  diseased,  be  the  only 
means  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death.  Distri- 
bution, as  proposed,  is  not  for  the  preposterous 
and  dangerous  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for 
distribution,  or  of  distributing  the  surplus  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  a  system  of  duties  or 
taxes ;  but  a  temporary  measure  to  dispose  of 
an  unavoidable  surplus  while  the  revenue  is  in 
the  course  of  reduction,  and  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  disposed  o^  without  greatly  aggravat- 
ing a  disease  that  threatens  the  most  dangerous 
consequences ;  and  which  holds  out  hope,  not 
only  of  arresting  its  further  progress,  but  also 
of  restoring  the  body  politic  to  a  state  of  health 
and  vigor.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  a  few  ob- 
servations will  suffice  to  illustrate. 

*'  It  must  be  obvious,  on  a  little  reflection,  that 
the  effects  of  distribution  of  the  surplus  would 
be  to  place  the  interests  of  the  States,  on  all 
questions  of  expenditure,  in  opposition  to  ex- 
penditure, as  every  reduction  of  expense  would 
necessarily  increase  the  sum  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  convert  them,  through  their  inteiest&  into 
faithful  and  vigilant  sentinels  on  the  side  of 
economy  and  accountability  in  the  expenditures 
of  this  government ;  and  would  thus  poweriblly 
tend  to  restore  the  government,  in  its  fiscal 
action,  to  the  plain  and  honest  simplicity  of  for- 
mer days. 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that 
the  power  which  tne  distribution  amoi^.the 
States  would  bring  to  bear  against  the  expendi- 
ture and  its  consequent  tendency  to  letnaich 
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the  disbursements  of  the  govemment  would  he 
so  strong,  as  not  only  to  curtail  useless  or  im- 
proper expenditure,  hut  also  the  useful  and  ne- 
cessary. Such,  undoubtedly,  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, if  the  process  were  too  long  continued ; 
but  in  toe  present  irregular  and  excessive  action 
of  the  system,  when  its  centripetal  force  threat- 
ens to  concentrate  all  its  powers  in  a  single  de- 
partment, the  fear  that  the  action  of  this  govern- 
ment will  be  too  much  reduced  by  the  measure 
under  consideration,  in  the  short  period  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  limit  its  operation,  is  without 
just  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pro- 
posed measure  should  be  applied  in  the  present 
diseased  state  of  the  government,  its  effect  would 
be  like  that  of  some  powerful  alterative  medi- 
cine operating  just  long  enough  to  change  the 
present  morbid  action,  but  not  sufficiently  long 
to  superinduce  another  of  an  opposite  cnarao- 
ter. 

^'  But  it  may  be  objected  that,  though  the  dis- 
tribution might  reduce  all  useless  expenditure, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  give  additional  power 
to  the  interest  in  favor  of  taxation.  It  is  not 
denied  that  such  would  be  its  tendency ;  and, 
if  the  danger  from  increased  duties  or  taxes  was 
at  this  time  as  great  as  that  ftt>m  a  surplus  re- 
venue, the  objection  would  be  fatal ;  but  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  in  proposing  the  measure,  it  is 
assumed  that  tiie  act  of  Mux;h  2, 1833,  will  re- 
main undisturbed.  It  is  on  the  strengtn  of  this 
assumption  that  the  measure  is  proposed,  and, 
s  it  is  believed,  safely  proposed. 
**  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  distribu- 
tion may  create,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  an 
appetite  in  its  favor  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  its  adoption  as  a  permanent  measure.  It  may 
indeed  tend  to  excite  such  an  appetite,  short  as  is 
the  period  proposed  for  its  operation ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  danger  is  &r  more  than  coun- 
tervailed by  the  fihct  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  authorize  the  distri- 
bution would  place  the  power  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislative  construction ;  and  thus  effectually 
prevent  the  possibilit^r  of  its  adoption  as  a  per-* 
manent  measure ;  as  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  ever  assent  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  authorize 
a  distribution,  except  as  an  extraordinary  mea- 
sure, applicable  to  some  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  country  like  the  present. 

"  Giving,  however,  to  these  and  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged,  all  the  force  that  can  be 
claimed  for  them,  it  must  be  remembered  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  measure  proposed 
is  or  is  not  liable  to  this  or  that  objection,  but 
whether  any  other  less  objectionable  'Can  be 
devised ;  or  rather,  whether  there  is  any  other, 
which  promises  the  least  prospect  of  relief,  that 
can  be  applied.'  Let  not  the  delusion  prevail 
that  the  diaease,  after  running  through  its  natu- 
ral course,  will  terminate  of  itselij  without  &tal 
consequences.  Experience  is  opposed  to  such 
anticipations.    Many  and  striking  are  the  ex- 


amples of  free  Stateis  perishing  under  that  excess 
of  patronage  which  now  afflicts  ours.  It  may, 
in  fact,  bo  said  with  truth,  that  all  or  nearly 
all  diseases  which  afflict  free  governments  may 
be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  excess  of  re- 
venue and  expenditure ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
rally  around  the  government  a  powerful,  cor- 
rupt, and  subservient  corps— a  corps  ever  obe- 
dient to  its  will,  and  ready  to  sustain  it  in  every 
measure,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and  which, 
if  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  not  eradicated, 
must  ultimately  render  the  government  stronger 
than  the  people. 

'*  What  progress  this  dangerous  disease  has 
already  made  in  our  country  it  is  not  for  your 
committee  to  say ;  but  when  they  reflect  on  the 
present  symptoms ;  on  the  almost  unbounded 
extent  of  executive  patronage,  wielded  by  a  sin- 
gle will ;  the  surplus  revenue,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  within  proper  limits  in  less  than  seven 
years — a  period  wluch  covers  two  presidential 
elections,  on  both  of  which  all  this  mighty  power 
and  influence  wiU  be  brought  to  bear ;  and  when 
they  consider  that,  with  the  vast  patronage  and 
influence  of  this  government,  that  of  all  the 
States  acting  in  concert  with  it  will  be  com- 
bined, there  are  just  grounds  to  fear  that  the 
fate  which  has  befUlen  so  many  other  free  gov- 
ernments must  also  befidl  ours,  unless,  indeed, 
some  effectual  remedy  be  forthwith  applied. 
It  is  under  this  impression  that  your  committee 
have  suggested  the  one  proposal ;  not  as  free 
from  all  objections,  but  as  the  only  one  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  arrest  the  disease  and  to  restore 
the  b(Kly politic  to  a  sound  condition;  and  they 
have  accordingly  reported  a  resolution  so  to 
amend  the  constitution  that  the  money  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year  till 
the  1st  of  January,  1843,  deducting  therefrom 
the  sum  of  $2,000,(X)0  to  meet  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses,  shall  annually  be  distributed 
among  the  States  and  Territories,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
the  sum  to  be  distributed  to  be  divided  into  as 
many  shares  as  there  are  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  adding  two  for  each  ter- 
ritory and  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  a  num- 
ber of  shares  equal  to  its  representation  in  both 
Houses,  and  to  the  territories,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  two  shares  each.  Supposing 
the  suiplus  to  be  distributed  should  average 
$9,000,000  annually,  as  estimated,  it  would  give 
to  each  share  $30,405 ;  which  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  from  a 
State  will  show  the  amount  to  which  any  State 
will  be  entitled." 

The  report  being  here  inttoduced  to  speak  for 
itself^  .the  reply  also  is  introduced  as  delivered 
upon  the  instant,  and  found  in  the  Congress 
'  debates,  thus : 


^  Me.  Benton  next  came  to  the  proposition  in 
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the  report  to  amend  the  constitution  for  eight 
yeaTB,  to  enable  Congress  to  make  distribution 
among  the  States,  Territories,  and  District  of 
CoLumbi<L  of  the  annual  surplus  of  public 
money.  The  surplus  is  carefully  calculated  at 
$9,000,000  pjer  annum  for  eight  years ;  and  the 
rule  of  distribution  assumed  goes  to  divide  that 
sum  into  as  many  shares  as  Siere  are  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress ;  each  State  to 
take  shares  according  to  her  representation; 
which  the  report  shows  would  give  for  each 
share  precisely  $30,405 ;  and  then  leaves  it  to 
the  State  itself,  by  a  little  ciphering,  in  multi- 
plying the  aforesaid  sum  of  $30,405  by  the 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives 
which  it  may  have  in  Congress,  to  calculate  the 
annual  amount  of  the  stipend  it  would  receive. 
This  process  the  report  extends  through  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years ;  so  that  the  whole  sum  to 
be  divided  to  the  States,  Territories,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  will  amount  to  seventy-two 
millions  of  dollars. 

"  Of  all  the  propositions  which  he  ever  wit- 
nessed, brought  forward  to  astonish  the  senses, 
to  confound  recollection,  and  to  make  him 
doubt  the  reality  of  a  past  or  a  present  scene, 
this  proposition,  said  Mr.  B.,  eclipses  and  dis- 
tances the  whole !  What !  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States— not  only  the  same  Senate,  but 
the  same  members,  sitting  in  the  same  chairs, 
looking  in  each  others'  faces,  remembering  what 
each  had  said  only  a  few  short  months  ago 
— ^now  to  be  called  upon  to  make  an  altera- 
twn  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  pupose  of  dividing  seventy-two  millions 
of  surplus  money  in  the  treasury ;  when  that 
same  treasury  was  proclaimed,  affirmed,  vatici- 
nated, and  proved,  upon  calculations,  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  last  session,  to  be  sinking 
into  bankruptcy !  that  it  would  be  destitute  of 
revenue  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  could  never 
be  replenished  until  the  deposits  were  restored ! 
the  bank  rechartered !  and  the  usurper  and  des- 
pot driven  from  the  high  place  which  he  dis- 
honored and  abused !  This  was  the  cry  then ; 
the  cry  which  resounded  through  this  chamber 
for  six  long  months,  and  was  wafted  upon  every 
breeze  to  every  quarter  of  the  Republic,  to 
alarm,  agitate,  disquiet  and  enrage  the  people. 
The  author  of  this  report,  and  the  whole  party 
with  which  he  marched  under  the  oHflamme 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  filled  the 
Union  with  this  cry  of  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and 
predicted  the  certain  and  speedy  downfall  of  the 
administration,  from  the  want  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  the  government. 

"  fMr.  Calhoun  here  rose  and  wished  to  know 
of  Mr.  Benton  whether  he  meant  to  include  him 
in  the  number  of  those  who  had  predicted  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue.] 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  answer  the  gentleman 
by  telling  him  an  anecdote.  It  was  the  story 
of  a  drummer  taken  prisoner  in  the  low  coun- 
tries by  the  videttes  of  Marshal  Saxe,  under 
dicamstances  which  deprived  him  of  the  pro- 


tection of  the  laws  of  war.  About  to  be  shot, 
the  poor  drummer  plead  in  his  defence  that  he 
was  a  non-combatant ;  he  did  not  fight  and  kill 
people ;  he  did  nothing,  he  said,  but  beat  his 
drum  in  the  rear  of  me  line.  But  he  was  an- 
swered, so  much  the  worse ;  that  he  made  other 
people  fight,  and  kill  one  another,  by  driving 
them  on  with  that  drum  of  his  in  the  rear  of 
the  lino ;  and  so  he  should  sufier  for  it  Mr. 
B.  hoped  that  the  story  would  be  understood, 
and  that  it  would  be  received  by  the  gentleman 
as  an  answer  to  his  question ;  as  neither  in  law, 
politics,  nor  war,  was  there  any  difference  be- 
tween what  a  man  did  by  himself,  and  did  by 
another.  Be  that  as  it  may,  said  Mr.  B.,  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene  in  which  we  are  now 
enga^d  remains  the  same.  Last  year  it  was  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  and  a  beggared  government ; 
now  it  is  a  treasury  gorged  to  bursting  with 
surplus  millions,  and  a  government  trampling 
down  liberty,  contaminating  morals,  bribing  and 
wielding  vast  masses  of  people,  from  the  unem- 
ployable funds  of  countless  treasures.  Such  are 
the  scenes  which  the  two  sessions  present ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  for  the  fktal  speeches  of 
that  fatal  session  hiave  gone  forth  to  all  the  bor- 
ders of  the  republic.  They  were  printed  here 
by  the  myriad,  franked  by  members  by  the  ton 
weight,  freighted  to  all  parts  by  a  decried  and 
overwhelmed  Post  Office,  and  paid  for!  paid 
for !  by  whom  1  Thanks  for  one  thing,  at  least ! 
The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
bank  (Mr.  Tyler's  report)  effected  the  exhuma- 
tion of  one  mass— one  mass  of  hidden  and 
buried  putridity ;  it  was  the  printing  account 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  will  long  live  in  the 
history  of  our  country  under  the  odious  appel- 
lation of  the  panic  session.  That  printing  ac- 
count has  been  dug  up ;  is  the  black  vomit  of 
the  bank!  and  he  knew  the  medicine  which 
could  bring  forty  such  vomits  from  the  fool 
stomach  of  the  old  red  harlot.  It  was  the  me- 
dicine of  a  committee  of  investigation,  consti- 
tuted upon  parliamentary  principles ;  a  commit^ 
tee,  composed,  in  its  majority,  of  those  who 
charged  misconduct,  and  evinced  a  disposition 
to  probe  every  ohai^  to  the  bottom ;  such  a 
committee  as  the  Senate  had  appointed,  at  the 
same  session,  not  for  the  bank,  but  for  the  post 
office. 

"Yes,  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  not  only  the  trea- 
sury was  to  be  bankrupt,  but  the  currency  was 
to  be  ruined.  There  was  to  be  no  money.  The 
trash  in  the  treasury,  what  little  there  was, 
was  to  be  nothing  but  depreciated  paper,  the 
vile  issues  of  insovlent  pet  banks.  Silver,  and 
United  States  bank  notes,  and  even  good  bills 
of  exchange,  were  all  to  go  ofl^,  all  to  take  leav^ 
and  make  their  mournful  exit  together  j  and 
gold !  that  was  a  trick  unworthy  of  counte- 
nance ;  a  gull  to  bamboozle  the  shnple,  and  to 
insult  the  intelligent^  until  the  fall  elections 
were  over.  Ruin,  rum,  ruin  to  the  currency, 
was  the  lugubrious  ciy  of  the  day,  and  tiie  sor- 
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rowfol  burden  of  the  speech  for  six  long  months. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  there  is  to  be  moncj,  real  good  money,  in 
the  treasury,  such  as  the  fiercest  haters  of  the 
pet  banks  would  wish  to  have  ;  and  that  not  a 
little,  since  seventy-two  millions  of  surpluses 
are  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  that  same 
empty  treasury  in  the  brief  space  of  eight  years. 
Not  a  word  about  ruined  currency  now.  Not  a 
word  about  the  currency  itsel£  The  very  word 
seems  to  be  dropped  from  the  vocabulary  of  gen- 
tlemen. All  lips  closed  tight,  all  tongues  huiSied 
still,  all  allusion  avoid^  to  that  once  dear 
phrase.  The  silver  currency  doubled  in  a  year ; 
four  millions  of  ^Id  coins  in  half  a  year ;  ex- 
changes reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  un^orm 
rates ;  the  whole  expenses  of  Gonmss  paid  in 
gold ;  working  people  receiving  gold  and  silver 
for  their  ordinary  wages.  Sudi  are  the  results 
which  have  confounded  the  prophets  of  wo, 
silenced  the  tongues  of  lamentation,  expelled 
the  word  currency  from  our  debates;  and 
brought  the  people  to  Question,  if  it  cannot 
bring  themselves,  to  doubt,  the  future  in&lli- 
bility  of  those  undaunted  alarmists  who  still 
go  forward  with  new  and  confident  predictions, 
notwithstanding  they  have  been  so  recently  and 
so  conspicuously  deceived  in  their  vaticinations 
of  a  rumed  currency,  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and 
a  b^ard  government. 

^  But  here  we  are,  said  Mr.  B..  actually  en- 
gi^ged  in  a  serious  proposition  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of 
eight  years,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  surplus  reve- 
nue ;  and  a  most  dazzling,  seductive,  and  fasci- 
nating scheme  is  presented ;  no  less  than  nine 
millions  a  year  for  eight  consecutive  years.  It 
took  like  wildfire,  Mr.  B.  said,  and  he  had  seen 
a  member — ^no,  that  might  seem  too  particular 
— he  had  seen  a  gentleman  who  looked  upon  it 
as  establishing  a  new  era  in  the  affairs  of  our 
America,  establishing  a  new  test  for  the  forma- 
tion of  parties,  bringing  a  new  question  into  all 
our  elections,  State  and  federal ;  and  operatmg 
the  political  salvation  and  elevation  of  all  who 
supported  it  and  the  immediate,  utter,  and  irre- 
trievable political  damnation  of  all  who  opposed 
it.  But  Mr.  B.  dissented  from  the  novelty  of 
the  scheme.  It  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
only  new  vamped  and  new  burnished,  for  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  the  same  proposition, 
only  to  be  accomplished  in  a  different  way, 
which  was  brought  forward,  some  years  ago,  by 
a  senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dickerson) ; 
and  which  then  received  unmeasured  condem- 
nation, not  merely  for  unconstitutionality,  but 
for  all  its  effects  and  consequences :  the  degra- 
dation of  mendicant  States,  receiving  their  an- 
nual allowance  from  the  bounty  of  the  federal 
government;  the  debauchment  of  the  public 
morals,  when  every  citizen  was  to  look  to  the 
federal  treasury  for  money,  and  every  candidate 
for  office  was  to  outbid  his  competitor  in  offcr- 
'  it ;  the  consolidation  of  the  States,  thus  re- 
Iting  from  a  central  supply  of  revenue ;  the 
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folly  of  collecthig  with  one  hand  to  pay  back 
witn  the  other ;  and  both  hands  to  be  greased  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizen,  who  pays  one  man  to 
collect  the  money  from  him,  and  another  to 
bring  it  back  to  him,  minus  the  interest  and  the 
cost  of  a  double  operation  in  fetching  and  carry- 
ing; and  the  eventual  and  inevitable  progress 
of  the  scheme  to  the  plunder  of  the  weaker  half 
of  the  Union  by  the  stronger;  when  the  stronger 
half  would  undoubtedly  throw  the  whole  bur- 
den of  raising  the  money  upon  the  weaker  half, 
and  then  take  the  main  portion  to  themselves. 
Such  were  the  main  objections  uttered  against 
this  plan,  seven  years  ago,  when  a  gallant  son 
of  South  Carolina  (Genend  HayneJ  stood  by 
his  (Mr.  B.'s)  side — ^no,  stood  before  him — and 
led  nim  in  the  fight  against  that  fatal  and  delu- 
sive Bchune,  now  brought  forward  under  a  more 
sedusive,  dangerous,  alanning,  inexcusable,  un- 
justifiable, and  demoralizing  form. 

**  Yes,  said  Mr.  B.,  it  is  not  only  the  revival 
of  the  same  plan  for  dividing  surplus  revenue, 
which  received  its  condemnation  on  this  floor, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago ;  but  it  is  the  modifica- 
tion, and  that  in  a  form  infinitely  worse  for  the 
new  States,  of  tiie  fSunous  land  bill  which  now 
lies  upon  our  table.  It  takes  up  the  object  of 
that  bill,  and  runs  away  with  it,  giving  nine  mil- 
lions where  that  gave  three,  and  leaves  the  au- 
thor of  that  bill  out  of  sight  behind ;  and  can 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that 
somebody  will  play  him  the  same  prank,  and 
come  forward  with  propositions  to  raise  and  ^ 
vide  twenty,  thirty,  forty  millions ;  and  thus  out- 
leap,  outjump,  and  outrun  him  in  the  race  of 
popularity,  just  as  far  as  he  himself  has  now 
outjumped.  outleaped,  and  outran,  the  author  of 
the  land  distribution  bill? 

^  Yes,  sud  Mr.  B.,  this  scheme  for  dividing 
surplus  revenue  is  an  old  acquaintance  on  this 
floor ;  but  never  did  it  come  upon  this  floor  at  a 
time  so  inauspicious,  under  a  form  so  question- 
able, and  upon  assumptions  so  unfounded  in  &ct, 
so  delusive  in  argument.  He  would  speak  of 
the  inauspidousness  of  the  time  hereidter;  at 
present,  he  would  take  positions  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  all  the  arguments  of  fact  and  rea- 
son upon  which  this  monstrous  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution is  erected  and  defended.  Condensed 
into  their  essence,  these  arguments  are : 

^  1.  That  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  nine  mil- 
lions annually,  for  eight  years. 

^^2.  That  Uiere  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  reve- 
nue. 

"  3.  That  there  is  no  object  of  general  utility 
to  whwh  these  surpluses  can  be  applied. 

'^4.  That  distribution  is  the  only  way  to  car- 
ry them  off  without  poisoning  and  corrupting 
the  whole  body  politic 

^^Mr.  B.  disputed  the  whole  of  those  proposi- 
tions, and  would  undertake  to  show  each  to  be 
unfounded  and  erroneous. 

"  1.  The  report  says  that  the  surplus  will  pro- 
bably equal,  on  the  average,  for  the  next  eight 
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years,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  beyond  the  just 
wants  of  the  goyemment ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
part  it  says,  supposing  the  surplus  to  be  distri- 
buted should  average  $9,000,000.  annually,  as 
estimated,  it  would  give  to  each  share  $30,405, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  senators  and  represen- 
tatives of  any  State,  would  show  the  sum  to 
which  it  would  be  entitled.  The  amendment 
which  has  been  reported  to  carry  this  distribu- 
tion into  effect  is  to  take  effect  for  the  year  1835 
— the  present  year — ^aud  to  continue  till  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1843 ;  of  course  it  is  inclusive 
of  1842,  and  miikes  a  period  of  eight  years  fbr 
the  distribution  to  goon.  The  amendment  con- 
tains a  blank,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
sum  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  treasury  every 
year,  to  meet  contingent  and  unexpected  de- 
mands ;  and  the  report  shows  that  this  blank  is 
to  be  filled  with  the  sum  of  $2,000,000.  Here, 
then,  is  the  totality  of  these  surpluses,  eleven 
millions  a  year,  for  eight  consecutive  years ;  but 
of  which  nine  millions  are  to  be  taken  annually 
for  distribution.  Now,  nine  times  eight  are 
seventy-two,  so  that  here  is  a  report  setting 
forth  the  enormous  sum  of  $72,000,000  of  mere 
surplus,  after  satisfying  all  the  just  wants  of  the 
government  and  leaving  two  millions  in  the  trea- 
sury, to  be  neld  up  for  distribution,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  clamor  for  their  shares  of  such 
a  great  and  dazzling  prize.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  B.  said,  there  would  be  no  such  surplus.  It 
was  a  delusive  bait  held  out  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  the  people  for  the  spoils  of  their  country ; 
and  could  never  be  realized,  even  if  the  amend- 
ment for  authorizing  the  distribution  should  now 
pass.  The  seventy-two  millions  could  never  be 
found ;  they,  would  exist  nowhere  but  in  this 
report,  in  the  author's  imagination,  and  in  the 
deluded  hopes  of  an  excited  community.  The 
seventy-two  millions  could  never  be  found ;  they 
would  turn  out  to  be  the 'fellows  in  Kendal 
green  and  buckram  suits,'  which  figured  so 
largely  in  the  imagination  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
— Sie  two-and-fifty  men  in  buckram  which  the 
valiant  old  knight  received  upon  his  pointy  thus! 
[extending  a  pencil  in  the  attitude  of  defence]. 
The  calculations  of  the  author  of  the  report 
were  wild,  delusive,  astonishing,  incredible.  He 
(Mr.  B.)  could  not  limit  himself  to  the  epithet 
wild,  for  it  was  a  dear  case  of  hallucination. 

"Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  treasury  report  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury,  communicated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  containing  the  estimates  required  by 
uiw  of  the  expected  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  present  year,  and  also  for  the  year  1836.  At 
pages  4  and  5  are  the  estimates  for  the  present 
year ;  the  income  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  the 
expenditures  at  $19,683,540 ;  being  a  difference 
of  only  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
between  the  income  and  the  outlay ;  and  such 
is  the  chance  for  nine  millions  taken,  and  two 
left  in  the  first  year  of  the  distribution.  At 
pages  10, 14, 15,  the  revenue  for  1836  is  com- 
puted; and,  after  going  over  all  the  heads  of 


expense,  on  which  duninutions  will  probably  bo 
made,  he  computes  the  income  and  outlay  of  the 
year  at  about  equal ;  or  probably  a  little  snrplaa 
to  the  amount  of  one  million.    These  are  the 
estimates,  said  Mr.  B.,  formed  upon  data,  and 
coming  from  an  officer  making  reports  upon  his 
responsibility,  and  for  the  legislative  guidance 
of  Congress ;  and  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
credence  until  they  are  shown  to  be  incorrect 
Here,  then,  are  the  first  two  years  of  the  eight 
disposed  ofj  and  nothing  found  in  them  to  divide. 
The  last  two  years  of  the  term  could  be  dis- 
patched even  more  ouickly,  said  Mr.  B.;  for 
every  body  that  understands  the  compromise 
act  of  March,  1833,  must  know  that,  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  operation  of  that  act  there 
would  be  an  actual  deficit  in  the  treasury.  Look 
at  the  terms  of  the  act !    It  proceeds  by  slow 
and  insensible  degrees,  making  slight  deductions 
once  in  two  years,  until  the  years  1841  and 
1842,  when  it  ceases  crawling,  and  commences 
jumping ;  and  leaps  down,  at  two  jumps,  to 
twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  articks 
which  pay  duty,  which  articles  are  less  than  one 
half  of  our  importations.     Twenty  per  cent 
upon  the  amount  of  goods  which  will  then  paj 
duty  will  produce  but  little,  say  twelve  or  thir- 
teen millions,  upon  the  basis  of  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  of  dutiable  articles  imported  then,  which 
only  amount  to  forty-seven  millions  now.  Then 
there  will  be  no  surplus  at  all  for  one  half  the 
period  of  eig^t  years :  the  first  two  and  the  last 
two.    In  the  middle  period  of  four  years  there 
will  probably  be  a  surplus  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions ;  but  Mr.  B.  took  issue  upon  all  the  i^^- 
tions  with  respect  to  it;  as  that  there  was  no 
way  to  reduce  the  revenue  without  disturbing 
the  compromise  act  of  March,  1833 ;  that  there 
was  no  object  of  general  utility  to  which  it  ooald 
be  applied ;  and  that  distribution  was  the  onlj 
way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

'^Eqiudly  delusive,  and  profoundly  errone- 
ous^  was  the  gentleman's  idea  of  the  surplus 
which  could  be  taken  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions. True,  that  operation  could  be  perform- 
ed once,  and  but  once.  The  run  of  our  trea- 
sury payments  show  that  about  one  quarter 
of  the  year's  expenditure  is  not  paid  within 
the  year,  but  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
year,  and  thus  could  be  paid  out  of  the  reve- 
nue received  in  the  first  Quarter  of  the  next 
year,  even  if  the  revenue  or  the  last  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year  was  thrown  away.  But  this 
was  a  thing  which  could  only  be  done  once. 
Ton  might  rely  upon  the  first  quarter,  but  yon 
could  not  upon  the  second,  third,  and  iburth. 
There  would  not  be  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  tt 
the  end  of  four  years,  if  you  deducted  a  quarter's 
amount  four  times  successively.  It  was  a  case, 
if  a  homely  adage  might  be  allowed,  which  would 
well  apply— you  could  not  eat  the  cake  and  have 
it  too.  Mr.  B.  submitted  it,  then,  to  the  Senate, 
that,  on  the  first  point  of  objection  to  the  report, 
his  issue  was  maintained.  There  was  no  sudi 
surplus  of  nine  miliiona  a  year  for  ei^t  yean^ 
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as  had  been  assumed,  nor  any  thing  near  it;  and 
this  assumption  being  the  oomer-stone  of  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  scheme  of  distribution,  it 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  data 
to  blow  the  whole  scheme  into  the  empty  air. 

Mr.  B.  admonished  the  Senate  to  beware  of 
ridicule.  To  pass  a  solemn  vote  for  amending 
the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Congress  to  make  distribution  of  surpluses^ 
rerenue,  and  then  find  no  surplus  to  distribute, 
might  lessen  the  dignity  and  diminish  the  weight 
of  so  grave  a  body.  It  micht  expose  it  to  ridi- 
cule; and  that  was  a  hard  thing  for  public  bodies, 
and  public  men,  to  stand.  The  Senate  had  stood 
much  in  its  time ;  much  in  the  ktter  part  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  when  the  Washington 
Republican  habitually  denounced  it  as  a  faction, 
and  displayed  many  brilliant  essays,  written  by 
no  mean  hand,  to  prove  that  the  epithet  was  well 
applied,  though  applied  to  a  majority.  It  had 
stood  much,  also,  during  the  four  years  of  the 
second  Mr.  Adams's  administration ;  as  the  sur- 
viving pages  of  the  defunct  National  Journal 
could  still  attest :  but  in  all  that  time  it  stood 
dear  of  ridicule ;  it  did  nothing  upon  which 
saucy  wit  could  lay  its  lash.  Let  it  beware  now ! 
for  the  piissage  of  this  amendment  may  expose 
it  to  untried  peril ;  the  peril  of  song  and  carica- 
ture. And  wo  to  the  Senate,  farewell  to  its  dig- 
nity, if  it  once  gets  into  the  windows  of  the  print- 
shop,  and  becomes  the  burden  of  the  ballads 
which  the  milkmaids  sing  to  their  cows. 

"2.  Mr.  B.  took  up  his  second  head  of  objec- 
tion. The  report  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
way  to  reduce  the  revenue  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1842,  without  violating  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  act  of  March.  1833.  Mr.  B.  said 
he  had  opposed  that  act  wnen  it  was  on  its  pas- 
sage, and  had  then  stated  his  objections  to  it 
It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  act,  a  sort  of 
new  constitution  for  nine  years,  as  he  had  heard 
it  felicitously  called.  It  was  made  in  an  unusual 
manner,  not  precisely  by  tlffee  men  on  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  by  two  in  some  room' 
of  a  boarding-house  in  this  city ;  and  then  pushed 
through  Congress  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  a 
duresse  of  feeling ;  under  the  factitious  cry  of 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  raised  by  those  who 
had  been  declaring,  on  one  hand,  that  the  tariff 
could  not  be  reduced  without  dissolving  the 
Union;  and  on  the  other  that  it  could  not 
be  kept  up  without  dissolving  the  same  Union. 
The  value  of  all  such  cries,  Mr.  B.  said,  would 
be  appreciated  in  future,  when  it  was  seen  with 
how  much  facility  certain  persons  who  had  stood 
under  the  opposite  poles  of  the  earth,  as  it  were, 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  had  come  together 
to  compromise  their  opinions,  and  to  lay*the 
tariff  on  the  shelf  for  nine  years !  a  period  which 
covered  two  presidential  elections!  That  act 
was  no  &vorite  of  his,  but  he  would  let  it  alone; 
and  thus  leaving  it  to  work  out  its  design  for 
nine  years,  he  would  say  there  were  ways  to  re- 
duce the  revenue,  very  sensibly^  vrithout  affect- 
ing the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  that  act    And 


here  he  would  ffpeak  upon  data.  He  had  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Woodbury)  to  declare  that  he  believed  he  could 
reduce  the  revenue  in  this  wav  and  upon  imports 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
and  he,  Mr.  B.,  should  submit  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Secretary  to  furnish  the  details  of 
this  reduction  to  the  Senate  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  next  stated  session,  that  Congress 
might  act  upon  it  Further,  Mr.  B.  would  say, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  list  of 
articles  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  amounting 
to  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  which  by  that 
section  are  to  be  free  of  duty  in  1842,  and  which  in 
his  opinion  might  be  made  firee  this  day.  and  that 
not  only  without  injuiry  to  the  manuncturers, 
but  with  such  manifest  advantage  to  them,  that, 
as  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining it,  they  ought  to  come  forward  of  them- 
selves, and  make  a  voluntaiy  concession  of  re- 
ductions on  some  other  points,  especially  on 
some  classes  of  woollen  goods, 

"  Having  given  Mr.  Woodbury's  authority  for 
a  reduction  of  $500,000  on  imports,  Mr.  B. 
would  show  another  source  from  which  a  much 
larger  reduction  could  be  made,  and  that  with- 
out affectmg  this  famous  act  of  March,  1833,  in 
another  and  a  different  quarter ;  it  was  in  the 
Western  quarter,  the  new  States,  the  public 
knds !  The  act  of  1833  did  not  embrace  this 
source  of  revenue,  and  Congress  was  free  to  act 
upon  it,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  new  States 
the  same  reli^on  the  purchase  of  the  article  on 
which  they  chiefly  paid  revenue  as  it  had  done 
to  the  old  States  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
Mr.  B.  did  not  go  into  the  worn-out  and  explod- 
ed objections  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
lands  which  the  report  had  gathered  up  from 
their  old  sleeping  places,  and  presented  again  to 
the  Senate.  Speculators,  monopolies,  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  real  estate  all  over  the  Union ;  these 
were  exploded  fallacies  which  he  was  sorry  tc 
see  paraded  here  again,  and  which  he  should  not 
detain  the  Senate  to  answer.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  application  made  now,  maae 
heretofore,  or  intended  to  be  made,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  to  reduce  the  price  of  new  land!  One 
dollar  and  a  quarter  was  low  enough  for  the  first 
choice  of  new  lands ;  but  it  waS'Uot  low  enough 
for  the  second,  third  fourth,  and  fifth  choices ! 
It  was  not  low  enougn  for  the  refuse  lands  which 
had  been  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  years  in  market; 
and  which  could  find  no  purchaser  at  $1  25,  for 
the  solid  reason  that  they  were  worth  but  the 
half,  the  quarter,  the  tenth  part,  of  that  sum. 
It  was  for  such  lands  that  reduction  of  prices 
was  sought,  and  had  been  sought  for  many  years, 
and  would  continue  to  be  sought  until  it  was 
obtained ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
Congress  would  persevere  in  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice of  for  ever  refusing  to  reduce  the  price  of  re- 
fuse and  unsalable  lands  to  their  actual  value. 
The  policy  of  President  Jackson,  communicated 
in  his  messages,  Mr.  B.  said,  was  the  policy  of 
wisdom  and  justice.    He  was  for  disposing  of  the 
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lands  more  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  settle- 
ments^ and  creating  freeholders,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  revenue  from  the  meritori- 
ous class  of  citizens  who  cultivate  the  soil.  He 
would  sell  the  lands  at  prices  which  would  pay 
expenses — the  expense  of  acquiring  them  from 
the  Indians,  and  surveying  and  selling  them ; 
and  this  system  of  moderate  prices  with  dona- 
tions, or  nominal  sales  to  actual  settlers,  would 
do  justice  to  the  new  States,  and  effect  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  revenue ;  enough  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  constitution  to  get  rid 
of  nine  million  surpluses !  But  whether  the 
price  of  lands  was  reduced  or  not,  Mr.  B.  said, 
the  revenue  from  that  source  would  soon  be  di- 
minished. The  revenue  had  been  exorbitant 
from  the  sale  of  lands  for  three  or  four  years 
past.  And  why  ?  Precisely  because  immense 
bodies  of  new  lands,  and  much  of  it  in  the  States 
adapted  to  the  proauction  of  the  great  staples 
which  now  bear  so  high  a  price,  have  within  that 
period,  come  into  market ;  but  these  fresh  lands 
must  soon  be  exhausted ;  the  old  and  r^tase  only 
remaui  for  sale;  and  the  revenue  from  that 
source  will  sink  down  to  its  former  usual  amount, 
instead  of  remaining  at  three  millions  a  year  for 
nine  years,  as  the  report  assimies. 

"  3.  When  he  had  thus  shown  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  revenue  could  be  effected,  both  on  imports 
and  on  refuse  and  unsalable  lands,  Mr.  B.  took 
up  the  third  issue  which  he  had  joined  with  the 
report;  namely,  the  possibility  of  finding  an 
object  of  general  utility  on  which  the  surpluses 
could  be  expended.  The  report  affirmed  there 
was  no  such  object ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  affirm- 
ed that  there  were  such ;  not  one,  but  several, 
not  only  useful^  but  necessary,  not  merely  ne- 
cessary, but  exigent ;  not  exigent  only,  but  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  indispensable  and 
essential.  He  alluded  to  the  whole  class  of 
measures  connected  with  the  general  and  per- 
manent defence  of  the  Union !  In  peace,  prepare 
for  war !  is  the  admonition  of  wisdom  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations ;  and  sorely  and  grievously 
has  our  America  heretofore  paid  for  the  neglect 
of  that  admonition.  She  has  paid  for  it  in  blood, 
in  money,  and  in  shame.  Are  we  prepared  now? 
And  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  pre- 
pare now  1  Look  at  your  maritime  coast,  from 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  Florida  point;  your  gulf 
coast,  from  Florida  point  to  the  Sabine ;  your 
lake  frontier,  in  its  whole  extent  What  is  the 
picture  ?  Almost  destitute  of  forts ;  and,  it  might 
be  said,  quite  destitute  of  armament.  Look  at 
your  armories  and  arsenals — too  few  and  too 
empty ;  and  the  West  ahnost  destitute !  Look 
at  your  militia,  many  of  them  mustering  with 
com  stalks ;  the  States  deficieni  in  arms,  especial- 
ly in  field  artillery,  and  in  swords  and  pistols 
for  their  cavalry !  Look  at  your  navy ;  slowly 
increasing  under  an  annual  appropriation  of  half 
a  million  a  year,  instead  of  a  whole  million,  at 
which  it  was  fixed  soon  alter  the  late  war,  and 
from  which  it  was  reduced  some  years  ago,  when 
money  ran  low  in  the  treasury  1    Look  at  your 


dock-yards  tmd  navy-yards ;  thinly  dotted  along 
the  maritime  coast)  and  hardly  seen  at  all  on  the 
gulf  coast,  where  the  whole  South,  and  the  great 
West,  80  miperiously  demand  naval  protection ! 
Such  is  the  picture;  such  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try ;  such  its  state  at  this  time,  when  even  the 
most  unobservant  should  see  something  to  make 
us  think  of  defence !  Such  is  the  state  of  our 
defences  now,  with  which,  oh !  strange  and  won- 
derful contradiction !  the  administration  is  now 
reproached,  reviled,  flouted,  and  taunted,  by  those 
who  go  for  distribution,  and  turn  their  backs  on 
defence !  and  who  complain  of  the  President  for 
leaving  us  in  this  condition,  when  five  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1829,  he  recommended  the  annual 
sum  of  $250,000  for  arming  the  fortifications 
(which  Congress  refused  to  give),  and  who  now 
are  for  taking  the  money  out  of  the  treasury,  to 
be  divided  among  the  people ;  Instead  of  turning 
it  all  to  the  great  object  of  the  general  and  per- 
manent defence  of  the  Union,  for  which  they 
were  so  solicitous,  so  clamorous,  so  feelingly 
alive,  and  patriotically  sensitive,  even  one  short 
month  ago. 

"  Does  not  the  present  state  of  the  country 
(said  Mr.  B.)  call  for  defence  ?  and  is  not  Xhis 
the  propitious  time  for  putting  it  in  defence? 
and  will  not  that  object  absori)  every  dollar  of 
real  surplus  that  can  be  found  in  the  treasuiy 
for  these  eight  years  of  plenty,  during  which  we 
are  to  be  afflicted  with  seventy-two  millions  of 
surplus?  Let  us  see.  Let  us  take  one  single  branch 
of  the  general  system  of  defence,  and  see  how  it 
stands^  and  what  it  would  cost  to  put  it  in  the 
condition  which  the  safety  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  demanded.  He  spoke  of  the  fortifications, 
and  selected  that  branch,  because  he  had  data  to 
go  upon ;  data  to  which  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  author  of  this  report,  could  not 
object. 

"The  design  (said  Mr.  B.)  of  fortifying  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  is  as  old  as  the  Union 
itsclfi  Our  documents  are  full  of  executive  re- 
commendations, departmental  reports,  and  re- 
ports of  committees  upon  this  subjTt,  all  ui^ging 
this  great  objfect  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
From  1789,  through  every  succeeding  adminis- 
tration, the  subject  was  presented  to  Congrei^s ; 
but  it  was  only  after  the  late  war,  and  when  the 
evils  of  a  defenceless  coast  were  fresh  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  that  the  subject  was  present- 
ed in  the  most  impressive,  persevering,  and  sys- 
tematic form.  An  engineer  of  the  first  rank 
(General  Bernard)  was  taken  into  our  service 
rom  the  school  of  the  great  Napoleon.  A  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  called  on 
the  War  Department  for  a  plan  of  defence,  and 
a  designation  of  forts  adequate  to  the  projection 
of  the  country ;  and  upon  this  call  ej^aminations 
were  made,  estinuites  framed,  and  forts  projected 
for  the  whole  maritime  coast  from  Savannah  to 
Boston.  The  result  was  the  presentation,  tP 
1821,  of  a  plan  for  ninety  forts  upon  that  part 
of  the  coast ;  namely,  twenty-four  of  the  first 
class;  twenty-three  of  the  second;  and  forty- 
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three  of  the  third.  Under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  urgent  recommendations 
of  the  then  h^  of  the  War  Department  (Mr. 
Calhoun),  the  construction  of  these  forts  was 
commenced,  and  pushed  with  spirit  and  activity ; 
but,  owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  now 
to  he  detailed,  the  object  declined  in  the  public 
iavor,  lost  a  part  of  its  popularity,  perhaps  just- 
ly, and  has  since  proceeded  so  slowly  that,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  from  the  late  war,  no  more 
than  thirteen  of  these  forts  haye  been  construct- 
ed ;  namely,  eight  of  the  first  class,  three  of  t^e 
second,  and  two  of  the  third ;  and  of  these  thir- 
teen constructed,  none  are  armed ;  almost  all  of 
them  are  without  guns  or  carriages,  and  more 
ready  for  the  occupation  of  an  enemy  than  for 
the  defence  of  ourselves.  This  is  the  state  of 
fortifications  on  the  maritime  coast,  exclusive  of 
the  New  England  coast  to  the  north  of  Boston, 
exclusive  of  Cape  Cod^  south  of  Boston,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.  The 
lake  frontier  is  untouched.  The  gulf  frontier, 
almost  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  barely  is 
dotted  with  a  few  forts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pensaoola,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile;  all  the 
rest  of  the  coast  may  be  set  down  as  naked  and 
defenceless.  This  was  our  condition.  Now,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  that  the 
whole  plan  of  fortifications  developed  in  the  re- 
ports of  1821  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  but 
he  would  say,  and  that  most  confidently,  that 
much  of  it  o^ght  to  be ;  and  it  would  be  the 
business  of  Congress  to  decide  on  each  fort  in 
making  a  specific  appropriation  for  it.  He  would 
also  say  that  many  forts  would  be  found  to  be 
necessary  which  were  not  embraced  in  that  plan  j 
for  it  did  not  touch  the  lake  coast,  and  the  gulf 
coast,  nor  the  New  England  coast,  north  of  Bos- 
ton, nor  any  point  of  the  land  frontier.  With- 
out going  into  the  question  at  all,  of  how  many 
were  necessary,  or  where  they  should  be  placed, 
it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  enough 
wanting,  beyond  dispute,  to  constitute  an  object 
of  utility,  worthy  of  the  national  expenditure; 
and  sufBcient  to  absorb,  not  nine  millions  of  an- 
nual surplus,  to  be  sure,  but  about  as  many  mil- 
lions of  surplus  as  would  ever  be  found,  and  the 
bank  stock  into  the  bargain.  The  thirteen  forts 
constructed  had  cost  twelve  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  dollars;  near  one 
million  of  dollars  each.  But  this  was  for  con- 
struction only ;  the  armament  was  still  to  fol- 
low ;  and  for  this  object  two  millions  were  es- 
timated in  1821  for  the  ninety  forts  then  recom- 
mended ;  and  of  that  two  millions  it  may  be 
assumed  that  but  little  has  been  granted  by 
Congress.  So  much  for  fortifications ;  m  itself 
a  single  branch  of  defence,  and  sufficient  to 
absorb  many  millions.  But  there  were  many 
other  branches  of  defence  which,  Mr.  B.  said, 
he  would  barely  enumerate.  There  was  the  navy, 
including  its  gradual  increase,  its  dock-yards, 
its  navy-yards ;  then  the  armories  and  arsenals, 
which  were  so  much  wanted  in  the  South  and 
West|  and  especially  in  the  South,  for  a  reason 


(besides  those  which  apply  to  foreign  enemies) 
which  need  not  be  named ;  then  the  supply  of 
arms  to  the  States,  especially  field  artillery, 
swords,  and  pistols,  for  which  an  annual  but  in- 
adequate appropriation  had  been  made  for  so 
long  a  time  that  he  believed  the  States  had  al- 
most forgot  the  subject.  Here  are  objects  enough, 
Mr.  President,  exdaimed  Mr.  B.,  to  absorb  every 
dollar  of  our  surplus,  and  the  bank  stock  besides. 
The  surpluses,  he  was  certain,  would  be  wholly 
insufficient,  and  the  bank  stock,  by  a  solemn 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  object.  As  a  fund  was  set 
apart,  and  held  sacred  and  inviokble,  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  so ;  should  a  fund  be 
now  created  for  national  defence,  and  this  bank 
stock  should  be  the  first  and  most  sacred  item 
put  into  it.  It  is  the  only  way  to  save  that  stock 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  incessant  contriv- 
ances to  draw  money  from  the  treasury.  Mr. 
B.  said  that  he  intended  to  submit  resolutions, 
requesting  the  President  to  cause  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  next  Congress  full  information 
upon  all  the  points  that  he  had  touched ;  the 
probable  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  next 
eight  years ;  the  plan  and  expense  of  fortifying 
the  coast ;  the  navy,  and  every  other  point  con- 
nected with  the  general  and  permanent  defence 
of  the  Union,  wiUi  a  view  to  let  Congress  take  it 
up,  upon  system,  and  with  a  design  to  complete 
it  without  further  delay.  And  he  demanded, 
why  hurry  on  this  amendment  before  that  infor- 
mation can  come  in  ? 

"Now  is  the  auspicious  moment,  said  Mr.  B., 
for  the  republic  to  rouse  from  the  apathy  into 
which  it  has  lately  sunk  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defence.  The  public  debt  is  paid ;  a  sum 
of  six  or  seven  millions  will  come  from  the  bank ; 
some  surpluses  may  occur ;  let  the  national  de- 
fence become  the  next  great  object  after  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  and  all  spare  money  go  to 
that  purpose.  If  further  stimulus  were  wanted, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  present  aspect  of  our 
foreign  affaire,  and  in  the  reproaches,  the  taunts, 
and  in  t^e  offensive  insinuations  which  certiun 
gentlemen  have  been  indulging  in  for  two 
months  with  respect  to  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  coast  3  and  which  they  attribute  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  administration.  Certainly  such 
gentlemen  will  not  take  that  money  for  distri- 
bution, for  the  immediate  application  of  which 
their  defenceless  country  is  now  crying  aloud, 
and  stretching  forth  her  imploring  hands. 

"  Mr.  B.  would  here  avail  himself  of  a  voice 
more  potential  than  his  own  to  enforce  attention 
to  the  great  object  of  national  defence,  the  re- 
vival of  which  he  was  now  attempting.  It  was 
a  voice  which  the  senator  fh>m  South  Carolina, 
the  author  of  this  proposition  to  squander  in  dis- 
tributions the  funds  which  should  be  sacred  to 
defence,  would  instantly  recognize.  It  was  an 
extract  from  a  message  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, December  3,  1822.  by  President  Monroe. 
Whether  considered  unoer  the  relation  of  simi- 
larity which  it  bears  to  the  language  and  senti- 
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ments  of  cotemporaneous  reports  from  the  then 
head  of  the  War  Department;  the  position 
which  the  writer  of  those  reports  then  held  in 
relation  to  President  Monroe ;  the  right  which 
he  possessed,  as  Secretary  of  War,  to  know,  at 
least,  what  was  put  into  the  message  in  relation 
to  measures  connected  with  his  department; 
considered  under  any  and  all  of  these  aspects, 
the  extracts  which  he  was  about  to  read  might 
be  considered  as  expressing  the  sentiments,  if 
not  speaking  the  words,  of  the  gentleman  who 
now  sees  no  object  of  utility  in  providing  for 
the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  who  then  plead 
the  cause  of  that  defence  with  so  much  truth 
and  energy,  and  with  such  commendable  excess 
of  patriotic  zeal. 

**  Mr.  B.  then  read  as  follows : 

" '  Should  war  break  out  in  any  of  those  coun- 
tries (the  European),  who  can  foretell  tho  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  carried,  or  the  desola- 
tion which  may  spread  ?  Exempt  as  we  are  from 
these  causes  (of  European  civil  wars),  our  in- 
ternal tranquillity  is  secure ;  and  distant  as  we 
are  from  the  troubled  scene,  and  &ithful  to  just 
principles  in  regard  to  other  powers,  we  might 
reasonably  presume  that  we  should  not  be  mo- 
lested by  them.  This,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  calculated  on  as  certain.  Unprovoked  inju- 
ries are  often  inflicted,  and  even  the  pecnUar 
felicity  of  our  situation  might,  with  some,  be  a 
cause  of  excitement  and  aggression.  The  his- 
tory of  the  late  wars  in  Europe  furnishes  a  com- 
plete demonstration  that  no  system  of  conduct, 
however  correct  in  principle,  can  protect  neutral 
powers  from  injury  from  any  party ;  that  a  de- 
fenceless position  and  distinguished  love  of  peace 
are  the  surest  invitations  to  war ;  and  that  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  other  than  by  being  al- 
ways prepared,  and  willing,  for  just  cause,  to 
meet  it.  If  there  be  a  people  on  earth,  whose 
more  e^ciat  duty  it  is  to  be  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  rights  with  which  they  are 
blessed,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  sustaming 
the  necessary  burdens,  and  in  submitting  to  sac- 
rifices to  make  such  preparations,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  people  of  these  States.' 

^'Mr.  B.  having  read  thus  far,  stopped  to  make 
a  remark,  and  but  a  remark,  upon  a  single  sen- 
timent in  it.  He  would  not  weaken  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  whole  passage  by  going  over 
it  in  detail ;  but  he  invoked  attention  upon  the 
last  sentiment — our  peculiar  duty,  so  strongly 
painted,  to  sustain  burdens,  and  submit  to  sac- 
rifices, to  accomplish  the  noble  object  of  putting 
our  country  into  an  attitude  of  defence !  The 
ease  with  which  we  can  prepare  for  the  same  de- 
fence now,  by  the  facile  operation  of  applying  to 
that  purpose  surpluses  of  revenue  and  bank 
stock,  for  which  we  have  no  other  use,  was  the 
point  on  which  he  would  invoke  and  arrest  the 
Senate's  attention. 

^^  Mr.  B.  resumed  his  reading,  and  read  the 
next  paragraph,  which  enumerated  all  the  causes 
which  might  lead  to  general  war  in  Europe,  and 
our  involvement  in  it,  and  concluded  with  the 


declaration  'That  the  reasons  for  pushing  for- 
ward all  our  measures  of  defence,  witJi  Ihc  ut- 
most vigor,  appear  to  me  to  acquire  new  force.' 
And  then  added,  these  causes  for  European  war 
are  now  in  as  great  force  as  then ;  the  danger 
of  our  involvement  is  more  apparent  now  tlum 
then ;  the  reasons  for  sensibility  to  our  national 
honor  are  nearer  now  than  then ;  and  upon  all 
the  principles  of  the  passage  from  which  he  was 
reading,  the  reasons  for  pushing  forward  all  our 
measures  of  defence  with  the  utmost  vigor,  pos- 
sessed far  more  force  in  this  present  year  1835. 
than  they  did  in  the  year  1822. 

"Mr.  B.  continued  to  read : 

"'The  United  States  owe  to  the  world  a 
great  example,  and  by  means  thereof,  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  a  generous  sup- 
port. They  have  so  far  succeeded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  every 
country.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their 
whole  movement  will  be  r^ulated  by  a  sacred 
regard  to  prindple,  all  our  institutions  being 
founded  on  that  basis.  The  ability  to  support 
our  own  cause,  under  any  trial  to  which  it  may 
be  exposed,  is  the  great  point  on  which  the 
public  solicitude  rests.  It  has  often  been  charged 
against  fVee  governments,  that  they  have  nei- 
ther the  foresight  nor  the  virtue  to  provide  at 
the  proper  season  for  great  emergencies;  that 
their  course  is  improvident  and  expensive ;  that 
war  will  always  find  them  unprepared;  and, 
whatever  may  be  its  calamities,  that  its  terrible 
warnings  will  be  disregarded  and  forgotten  as 
soon  as  peace  returns.  I  have  full  confidence 
that  this  charge,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  eJiown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
truth.' 

"  Mr.  B.,  as  he  dosed  the  book,  said,  he  would 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  in 
ti^s  passage,  which  he  had  last  read — ^the  re- 
proach so  often  chaiged  upon  free  govemments 
for  want  of  foresight  and  virtue,  their  improvi- 
dence and  expensiveness,  their  proncness  to 
disregard  and  forget  in  peace  the  warning  lessons 
of  the  most  terrible  calamities  of  war.  And  he 
would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that,  of  all 
the  mortal  beings  now  alive  upon  this  earth, 
the  author  of  the  report  under  discussion  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  disregard  and  to  forget  the 
solemn  and  impressive  admonition  which  the 
passage  conveyed !  the  last  to  so  act  as  to  sub- 
ject his  government  to  the  mortifying  charge 
which  has  been  so  often  cast  upon  them !  the 
last  to  subject  the  virtue  of  the  people  to  the 
humiliating  trial  of  deeding  between  the  de- 
fence and  the  plunder  of  their  country ! 

"  Mr.  B.  dwelt  a  moment  on  another  point  in 
the  passage  which  he  had  read — ^the  great  ex- 
ample which  this  republic  owed  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  cause  of  firee  governments,  to  prove 
itself  capable  of  supporting  its  cause  under 
every  trial ;  and  that  by  providing  in  peace  for 
the  dangers  of  war.  It  was  a  striking  point  in 
I  the  passage,  and  presented  a  grand  and  philo^o- 
I  phic  conception  to  the  reflecting  mind.    The 
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example  to  be  shown  to  the  world,  and  the 
dut J  of  this  republic  to  exhibit  it,  was  an  ele- 
Tated  and  patriotic  conception,  and  worthy  of 
the  genius  which  then  presided  oyer  the  War 
Department.  But  what  is  the  example  which 
we  are  now  required  to  exhibit  ?  It  is  that  of 
a  people  preferring  the  spoils  of  their  countiy 
to  its  def^ice !  It  is  that  of  the  electioneerer, 
going  from  city  to  city,  from  house  to  house, 
even  to  the  uninformed  tenant  of  the  distaut 
hamlet,  who  has  no  means  of  detecting  the  fal- 
lacies which  are  brought  from  afar  to  deceive 
his  understanding:  it  is  the  example  of  this 
electioneerer,  with  slate  and  pencil  in  his  hand 
(and  here  Mr.  B.  took  up  an  old  book  cover, 
and  a  pencil,  and  stoo^d  over  it  to  make  figures, 
as  if  working  out  a  little  sum  in  arithmetic), 
it  is  the  example  of  this  electioneerer,  offering 
lor  distribution  that  money  which  should  be 
sacred  to  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  point- 
ing out  for  overthrow,  at  the  next  election, 
every  candidate  for  office  who  should  be  found 
in  opposition  to  this  wretched  and  deceptive 
scheme  of  distribution.  This  is  the  example 
which  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  now  exhi- 
bit. And  little  did  it  enter  into  his  (Mr.  B.'s) 
imagination,  about  the  time  that  message  was 
written,  that  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  to  plead 
for  the  defence  of  his  country  aeainst  the  au- 
thor of  this  report  He  admired  the  grandeur 
of  conception  which  the  reports  of  the  war 
office  then  displayed.  He  said  he  differed  from 
the  party  with  whom  he  then  acted,  in  givine  a 
general,  though  not  a  universal,  support  to  uie 
Secretary  of  War.  He  looked  to  him  as  one 
who,  when  mellowed  by  age  and  chastened  by 
experience,  might  be  among  the  most  admired 
Presidents  that  ever  filled  the  presidential  chair. 
[Mr.  B.,  by  a  lapsus  linguiB,  said  throne,  but 
corrected  the  expression  on  its  echo  from  the 
galleries.] 

^  Mr.  B.  said  there  was  an  example  which  it 
was  worthy  to  imitate:  that  of  France;  her 
coast  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  behind 
which  the  rich  city  reposed  in  safety — the  tran- 
quil peasant  cultivated  his  vine  in  security — 
while  the  proud  navy  of  England  sailed  in- 
noxious before  them,  a  spectacle  of  amusement, 
not  an  object  of  terror.  And  there  was  an  ex- 
ample to  be  avoided:  the  case  of  our  own 
America  during  the  late  war;  when  the  approach 
of  a  British  squadron,  upon  any  poiot  of  our 
extended  coast,  was  the  signal  for  flight,  for 
terror,  for  consternation;  when  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  and  the  almost  naked  hands  of  heroes 
were  the  sole  reliance  for  defence ;  and  where 
those  hearts  and  those  hands  could  not  come, 
the  sacred  soil  of  our  country  was  invaded; 
the  ruffian  soldier  and  the  rude  sailor  became 
the  insolent  masters  of  our  citizens'  houses; 
their  footsteps  marked  by  the  desolation  of 
fields  the  conflagration  of  cities,  the  flight  of 


virgins,  the  violation  of  matrons !  the  blood  of 
fathers,  husbands,  sons !  This  is  the  example 
which  we  should  avoid ! 

'^  But  the  amendment  is  to  be  temporary :  it 
is  only  to  last  until  1842.  What  an  idea ! — a 
temporary  alteration  in  a  constitution  made  for 
endless  ages !  But  let  no  one  think  it  will  be 
temporary,  if  once  adopted.  No !  if  the  people 
once  come  to  taste  that  blood;  if  they  once 
bring  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of  money 
from  the  treasury  they  are  gone  for  ever.  They 
will  take  that  money  in  all  time  to  come ;  and 
he  that  promises  most,  receives  most  votes. 
The  corruption  of  the  Romans,  the  debauchment 
of  the  yoters,  the  venality  of  elections,  com- 
menced with  the  Tribunitial  distribution  of  com 
out  of  the  public  granaries ;  it  advanced  to  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils  of  foreign  nations, 
brought  home  to  Rome  by  victorious  generals 
and  divided  out  among  the  people ;  it  ended  in 
bringing  the  spoils  of  the  country  into  the  can- 
vass for  the  consulship,  and  in  putting  up  the 
diadem  of  empire  itself  to  be  knocked  down  to 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  In  our  America 
there  can  be  no  spoils  of  conquered  nations  to 
distribute.  Her  own  treasury — her  own  lands 
— can  alone  furnish  the  fund.  Begin  at  once, 
no  matter  how,  or  upon  what — surplus  revenue, 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  or  the  lands  them- 
selves— no  matter ;  the  progress  and  the  issue 
of  the  whole  game  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  obvi- 
ous. Candidates  bid,  the  voters  listen ;  and  a 
plundered  and  pillagedcountry— the  empty  skin 
of  an  immolated  victim — is  the  prize  and  the  • 
spoil  of  the  last  and  the  highest  bidder." 

The  proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  to 
admit  of  this  distribution  was  never  brought  to 
a  vote.  In  &ct  it  was  never  mentioned  again 
after  the  day  of  the  above  discussion.  It  seemed 
to  have  support  from  no  source  but  that  of  its 
origin ;  and  very  soon  events  came  to  scatter  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  stress  and  conclusion 
of  the  report  lay.  Instead  of  a  surplus  of  nine 
millions  to  cover  the  period  of  two  presidential 
elections,  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  in 
the  period  of  the  first  one ;  and  the  government 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  resorts  to  obtain 
money  to  keep  itself  in  motion — ^mendicant  ex- 
peditions to  Europe  to  borrow  money,  returning 
without  it — and  paper  money  struck  under  the 
name  of  treasury  notes.  But  this  attempt  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  permit  a  distribution, 
becomes  a  material  point  in  the  history  of  the 
working  of  our  government,  seeing  that  a  dis- 
tribution afterwards  took  place  without  the 
amendment  to  permit  it. 
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CHAPTEK    CXXIX. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 
—PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  following  was  the  list  of  the  members : 
SENATORS: 

Maine — Ether  Sheplej,  John  Ruggles. 

New  Hampshire — Isaac  Hill,  Henry  Hubbard. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster,  John  Davis. 

Rhode  Island — Nebemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher 
Robbins. 

Connecticut — Gideon  Tomlinson,  Nathan 
Smith. 

Vermont — Samuel  Prentiss,  Benjamin  Swift. 

NEW-YoRK--Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  Silas 
Wright,  jun. 

New  Jersey — Samuel  L.  Southard,  Garret 
D.  WalL 

Pennsylvania —  James  Buchanan,  Samuel 
McKean. 

Delaware — John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Nau- 
dain. 

Maryland — Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  Jos. 
Kent 

Virginia — Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  John 
Tyler. 

North  Carolina — Bedford  Brown,  Willie 
P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina — J.  C.  Calhoun,  William 
C.  Preston. 

Georgia — Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  P.  King. 

Kentucky — Henry  Clay, John  J.Crittenden. 

Tennessee — Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  L.  White. 

Ohio — Thomas  Ewing,  Thomas  Morris. 

Louisiana — Alexander  Porter,  Robert  C.  Ni- 
cholas. 

Indiana — ^Wm.  Hendricks,  John  Tipton. 

Mississippi — John  Black,  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Illinois — Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 

Alabama — ^Wm.  R.  King,  Gabriel  P.  Moore. 

Missouri — ^Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

BEPBESENTATIYES: 

Maine — Jeremiah  B^ey,  George  Evans.  John 
Fairfield,  Joseph  Hall,  Leonard  Jarvis,  Moses 
Mason,  Gorham  Park^Francis  0.  J.  Smith— 8. 

New  Hampshire — ^Benning  M.  Bean,  Robert 
Bums,  Samuel  Cushman,  Franklin  Pierce,  Jos. 
Weeks— 5. 

Massachusetts — ^John  Quincy  Adams^  Na- 
thaniel B.  Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  William 
B.  Calhoun,  Caleb  Cushmg,  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Samuel  nt>ar,  William  Jackson.  Abbot  Law- 
rence, Levi  Lincoln,  Stephen  C.  Pnillips,  John 
Reed— 12. 

Rhode  Island — Dutee  J.  Pearce,  W.  Sprague 

Connecticut — Elisha  Haley,  Samuel  Ingham, 
Andrew  T.  Judson,  Lancelot  Phelps,  Isaac  Tou- 
cey,  Zalmon  Wildman — 6. 


Vermont — Heman  Allen,  Horace  Everett, 
Hiland  Hall,  Henry  F.  Janes,  William  Slade 
— 5. 

New-York — Samuel  Barton,  Saml.  Beardsley, 
Abraham  Bockee,  Matthias  J.  Bovee,  John  W. 
Brown,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Graham  H.  Chapin, 
Timothy  Childs,  John  Cramer,  Ulysses  P.  Dou- 
bleday.  Valentine  Efner,  Dudley  Farlin,  Philo 
C.  Ftdier,  William  K.  Fuller,  Ransom  H.  Gillet, 
Francis  Grangei\  Gideon  Hard,  Abner  Hazel- 
tine.  Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Abel  Huntington,  Gerrit 
Y.  Lansing,  George  W.  Lay.  Gideon  Lee,  Joshua 
Lee,  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Thomas  C.  Love,  Abi- 
jah  Mann,  jr.,  William  Mason,  John  McKeon, 
Ely  Moore,  Sherman  Page,  Joseph  Reynolds, 
David  Russell  William  Seymour,  Nicholas  Sick- 
les, William  Taylor,  Joel  Turrill,  Aaron  Vander- 
poeL  Aaron  Ward,  Daniel  Wardwell — 40. 

New  Jersey — ^Philemon  Didceison,  Samuel 
Fowler,  Thomas  Lee,  James  Parker,  Ferdinand 
S,  Schenck,  WilUam  N.  Shinn— 6. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  B.  Anthony,  Mi- 
chael W.  Ash,  John  Banks,  Andrew  Beaumont, 
Andrew  Buchanan,  George  Chambers,  William 
P.  Clark,  Edward  Darlington,  Harmar  Denny, 
Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  John  Galbraith,  James  Harper, 
Samuel  S.  Harrison,  Joseph  Henderson,  William 
Hiester  Edward  B.  Ilubley,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU, 
John  Klingensmith,  jr.,  John  Laporte,  Henry 
Logan,  Job  Mann,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan, 
Jesse  Miller,  Matthias  Morris.  Henry  A.  Muh- 
lenberg, David  Potts,  jr.,  Joel  B.  Sutherland. 
David  D.  Wagener.— 28. 

Delaware. — John  J.  Milligan. — 1. 

Maryland. — Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Daniel 
Jenifer,  Isaac  McKim,  James  A.  Pearce,  John  N. 
Steele,  Francis  Thomas,  James  Turner,  George 
C.Washington.— 8. 

Virginia. — James  M.  H.  Beale,  James  W. 
Bouldin,  Nathaniel  H.  Cliubome,  Walter  Coles, 
Robert  Craig,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  James 
Garland,  G.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  George  Loyall,  Edvrard  Lucas,  John 
Y.  Mason,  William  McComas,  Charles  F.  Mer- 
cer, William  S.  Morgan,  John  M.  Patton,  John 
Roane,  John  Robertson,  John  Taliaierro,  Henry 
A.  Wise.— 21. 

North  Carolina. — Jesse  A.  Bynum,  Heniy 
W.  Connor^dmund  Debenr,  James  Graham, 
Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  James  J.  McKay,  William 
Montgomery,  Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  Abraham 
Rencher,  William  B.  Shepard,  Augustine  H. 
Shcpperd,  Jesse  Speight,  Lewis  Williams. — 13. 

South  Carolina. — Robert  B.  Campbell 
William  J.  Grayson,  John  K.  Griffin,  James 
H.  Hammond,  Richard  J.  Manning,  Francis  W. 
Pickens,  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  James  Rogov, 
Waddy  Thompson,  jr. — 9. 

Georgia. — Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  John  Coffee 
Thomas  Glasscock^  Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  £. 
Haynes,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  Geoige 
W.  Owens,  George  W.  B.  Towns.— 9. 

Alabama. — Reuben  ChapmazL  Joab  Law- 
Icr,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Francis  S.  Lyon,  Joshua 
L.  Martin. — 5. 
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Mississippi.— Dayid  Dickson,  J.  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne.— 2. 

Louisiana. — Rice  Garland,  Henry  Johnson, 
Eleazer  W.  Ripley^.— 3. 

Tennessee.— John  Bell,  Samuel  Bunch,  Wil- 
liam B.  Carter,  William  0.  Dunlap,  John  B. 
Forester,  Adam  Himtsman,  Cave  Johnson,  Luke 
Lea,  Abram  P.  Maury,  Balie  Peyton,  James  K. 
Polk,  £.  J.  Shields,  James  Standefer.— 13. 

KENTUciy.— Chilton  Allan,  Lynn  Boyd, 
John  Calhoun,  John  Chambers,  Richard  French, 
Wm.  J.  Graves,  Benjamin  Hardin,  James  Har- 
lan, Albert  G.  Hawes,  Richard  M.  Johnson. 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  John  White,  Sherrod 
Williams.— 13. 

Missouri.— Wm.  H.  Ashley,  Albert  G.  Har- 
rison.— 2. 

Illinois.— Zadok  Casey,  William  L.  May, 
John  Reynolds. — 3. 

Indiana. — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Oarr,  John 
W.  Davis,  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  George  L.  Kin- 
nard,  Amos  Lane,  Jonathan  McCarty.- 7. 

Ohio. — William  K.  Bond.  John  Chaney, 
Thomas  Corwin,  Joseph  H.  Cfrane,  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  Eliaa  Howell,  Benjamin  Jones,  William 
Kennon,  Daniel  Kilgore,  Sampson  Mason,  Jere- 
miah McLene,  William  Patterson,  Jonathan 
Sloane,  David  Spangler,  Bellamy  Storer,  John 
Thompson,  Samuel  F.  Vmton,  Taylor  Webster 
Elisha  Whittlesey.- 19. 

DELEGATES 

Arkansas  Territory. — Ambrose  H.  Sevier. 
Florida  Territory. — Joseph  M.  White. 
Michigan  Territory. — George  W.  Jones. 

Mr.  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  by  a  large  majority 
over  the  late  speaker,  Mr.  John  Bell  of  the  same 
State.  The  vote  stood  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  to  eighty-four,  and  was  considered  a  test 
of  the  administration  strength,  Mr.  Polk  being 
supported  by  that  party,  and  Mr.  Bell  having 
become  identified  with  those  who,  in  siding  with 
Mr.  Hugh  L.  White  as  a  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency, were  considered  as  having  divided  from 
the  democratic  party.  Among  the  eminent 
names  missed  from  the  list  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, were :  Mr.  Wayne  of  Georgia,  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett  of 
Massachusetts,  who  declined  a  re-election. 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  m  the 
continued  non-payment  of  the  stipulated  indem- 
nity, was  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message ;  and  the  subject  itself  becoming 
more  serious  m  the  apparent  indisposition  in 
Congress  to  sustain  his  views,  manifested  in  the 
loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  through  the  dis- 


agreement of  the  two  Houses.  The  obligation 
to  pay  was  admitted,  and  the  money  even  voted 
for  that  purpose ',  but  ofience  was  taken  at  the 
President's  message,  and  payment  refused  until 
an  apology  should  be  made.  The  President  had 
already  shown,  on  its  first  intimation,  that  no 
ofience  was  intended,  nor  any  disrespect  justly 
deducible  from  the  language  that  he  had  used ; 
and  he  was  now  peremptory  in  rcfusmg  to  make 
the  required  apology;  and  had  instructed  the 
Um'ted  States'  charge  d'affaires  to  demand  the 
money ;  and,  if  not  paid,  to  leave  France  imme- 
diately. The  mmisters  of  both  countries  had 
previously  withdram^n,  and  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  diplomatic  communication  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  broken.  The  question  having 
narrowed  down  to  this  small  point,  the  Presi- 
dent deemed  it  proper  to  give  a  retrospective 
view  of  it,  to  justify  his  determination,  neither 
to  apologize  nor  to  negotiate  further.    He  said : 

"  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  station, 
I  found  the  United  States  an  unsuccessful  appli- 
cant to  the  justice  of  France,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  claims,  the  validity  of  which  was  never  ques- 
tionable, and  has  now  been  most  solemnly  ad- 
mitted by  France  herselfl  The  antiquity  of 
these  claims,  their  high  justice,  and  the  aggrar 
vating  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose, 
are  too  familiar  to  the  American  people  to  re- 
quire description.  It  is  suflicient  to  say,  that, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  our  com- 
merce was,  with  but  little  interruption,  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  aggressions,  on  the  part  of 
France — aggressions,  the  ordinary  features  of 
which  were  condemnations  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes, under  arbitrary  decrees,  adopted  in  con- 
travention, as  well  of  the  laws  of  nations  as  of 
treaty  stipulations,  burnings  on  the  high  seas, 
and  seizures  and  confiscations,  under  special  im- 
perial rescripts,  in  the  ports  of  other  nations 
occupied  by  the  armies,  or  under  the  control  of 
France.  Such,  it  is  now  conceded,  is  the  char 
racter  of  the  wrongs  we  sufiered ;  wrongs,  in 
many  cases,  so  fiagrant  that  even  their  authors 
never  denied  our  right  to  reparation.  Of  the 
extent  of  these  injuries,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  burning 
of  a  large  amount  at  sea,  and  the  necessary  de- 
terioration in  other  cases,  by  long  detention,  the 
American  property  so  seized  and  sacrificed  at 
forced  sales,  excluding  what  was  adjudged  to 
privateers,  before  or  without  condemnation, 
brought  into  the  French  treasury  upwards  or 
twenty-four  millions  of  francs,  besides  large  cus- 
tom-house duties. 

"  The  subject  had  already  been  an  afiair  of 
twenty  years'  uninterrupted  negotiation,  except 
for  a  short  time,  when  France  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  military  power  of  united  Europe.  During 
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this  period,  whilst  other  nations  were  extorting 
from  her  payment  of  their  claims  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  United  States  intermitted 
their  demand  for  justice,  out  of  respect  to  the 
oppressed  condition  of  a  gallant  people,  to  whom 
they  felt  under  obligations  for  fraternal  assist- 
ance in  their  own  days  of  suffering  and  of  peril. 
The  bad  effects  of  these  protracted  and  unavail- 
ing discussions,  as  well  upon  our  relations  with 
France  as  upon  our  national  character,  were  ob- 
Yious ;  and  the  line  of  duty  was,  to  my  mind, 
equally  so.  This  was,  either  to  insist  upon  the 
adjustment  of  our  claims,  within  a  reasonable 
period,  or  to  abandon  them  altogether.  I  could 
not  doubt  that,  by  this  course,  the  interest  and 
honor  of  both  countries  would  be  best  con- 
sulted. Instructions  were,  therefore,  given  in 
this  spirit  to  the  minister,  who  was  sent  out 
once  more  to  demand  reparation.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December,  1829, 1  felt 
it  my  duty  to  speak  of  these  claims,  and  the 
delays  of  France,  in  terms  calculated  to  call  the 
serious  attention  of  both  countries  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  then  French  Ministry  took  exception 
to  the  message,  on  the  ground  of  its  containing 
a  menace,  under  which  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  French  government  to  negotiate.  The  Ame- 
rican minister,  of  his  own  accord,  refuted  the 
construction  which  was  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  the  message,  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
to  the  recollection  of  tne  Preuch  ministry,  that 
the  President's  message  was  a  communication 
addressed,  not  to  foreign  governments,  but  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it 
was  enjoined  upon  him,  by  the  constitution,  to 
lay  before  that  body  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  comprehendmg  its  foreign  as  well  as 
its  domestic  relations ;  and  that  if,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  summon  the  attention  of  Congress  in  due 
time  to  what  might  be  the  possible  consequences 
of  existing  difficulties  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, he  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  do  so.  un- 
der a  sense  of  what  was  due  from  him  in  a  frank 
communication  with  another  branch  of  his  own 
government,  and  not  from  any  intention  of  hold- 
mg  a  menace  over  a  foreign  power.  The  views 
taken  by  him  received  my  approbation,  the 
French  government  was  satisfied,  and  the  nego- 
tiation was  continued.  It  terminated  in  the 
treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  recognizing  the  justice 
of  our  claims,  in  part,  and  promising  payment 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
in  six  annual  instalments. 

"The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were  ex- 
changed at  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  Februarv, 
1832 ;  and,  in  five  days  thereafi;er,  it  was  laid 
before  Congress,  who  immediately  passed  the 
acts  necessary,  on  our  part,  to  secure  to  France 
the  commercial  advantages  conceded  to  her  in 
the  compact.  The  treaty  had  previously  been 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  King  of  the  French,  in 
terms  which  are  certainly  not  mere  matters 
of  form,  and  of  which  the  translation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  We,  approvina:  the  above  convention,  in 


all  and  each  of  the  depositions  which  are  con* 
tained  in  it,  do  declare  by  ourselves,  as  well  as 
by  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  it  is  accepted, 
approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed ;  and  by  these 
presents,  signed  by  our  hand,  we  do  accept,  ap- 
prove, ratify,  and  confirm  it ;  promising,  on  the 
faith  and  word  of  a  king,  to  observe  it,  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  observed  inviolably,  without  ever 
contravening  it,  or  suffering  it  to  be  contravened, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever.' 

"  Official  information  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications in  the  United  States  reached  Paris, 
whilst  the  Chambers  were  in  session.  The  ex- 
traordinary, and,  to  us,  injurious  delays  of  the 
French  government,  in  their  action  upon  the 
subject  of  its  fulfilment  have  been  heretofore 
stated  to  Congress,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to 
enlarge  upon  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  then  pending  session  was  allowed 
to  expire,  without  even  an  efibrt  to  obtain  the 
necessary  appropriations — that  the  two  succeed- 
ing ones  were  also  suffered  to  pass  awny  with- 
out any  thing  like  a  serious  attempt  to  obtain  a 
decision  upon  the  subject ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  session — almost  three  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  more 
than  two  years  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions— that  the  bill  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  was  pressed  to  a  vote,  and  rejected.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  having  full  confidence  that  a  treaty  en- 
tered into  and  so  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
French  king,  would  be  executed  in  good  faith, 
and  not  doubting  that  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  which 
was  to  become  due  on  the  second  day  of  Febni- 
ary,  1833,  negotiated  a  draft  for  the  amount 
through  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  When 
this  cGaft  was  presented  by  the  holder,  with  the 
credentials  required  by  the  treaty  to  authoriie 
him  to  receive  the  money,  the  government  of 
Franco  allowed  it  to  be  protested.  In  addition 
to  the  injury  in  the  non-payment  of  the  money 
by  France,  conformably  to  her  engagement,  the 
United  States  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  under  pretence  of  damages, 
in  satisfaction  of  which,  that  institution  se^ 
upon,  and  still  retains,  an  equal  amount  of  the 
pubUc  moneys.  Congress  was  in  session  when 
the  decision  of  the  Chambers  reached  Washing- 
ton ;  and  an  immediate  communication  of  thid 
apparently  final  decision  of  France  not  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  was  the  course 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  President. 
The  deep  tone  of  dissatisfhction  which  pervaded 
the  pubUc  mind,  and  the  correspondent  excite- 
ment produced  in  Congress  by  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  result,  rendered  it  more  than 
probable,  that  a  resort  to  immediate  measures  of 
redress  would  be  the  consequence  of  calling  the 
attention  of  that  body  to  the  subject  Sincerely 
desirous  of  preserving  the  pacific  relations  wluch 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  countries, 
I  was  anxious  to  avoid  this  course  if  I  could  be 
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satisfied  that,  by  doing  so,  neither  the  interests 
nor  the  honor  of  my  country  would  be  compro- 
mitted.  Without  the  fullest  assurances  upon  that 
point,  1  could  not  hope  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
responsibility  to  be  incurred  in  suffering  Con- 
liprcss  to  adjourn  without  laying  the  subject  be- 
fore them.  Those  received  by  me  were  believed 
to  be  of  that  character. 

"  The  expectations  justly  founded  upon  the 
promises  thus  solemnly  made  to  this  govern- 
ment by  that  of  Prance,  were  not  realized.  The 
French  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  of  July,  1834, 
soon  after  the  election,  and  although  our  minis- 
ter m  Paris  urged  the  French  ministry  to  press 
the  subject  before  them,  they  declined  doing  so. 
He  next  insisted  that  the  Chambers,  if  pro- 
rogued without  Iwting  on  the  subject,  should  be 
reassembled  at  a  period  so  early  that  their  ac- 
tion on  the  treaty  might  be  known  in  Washing- 
ton prior  to  the  meeting  of  Congress.  This 
reasonable  request  was  not  only  declined,  but 
the  Chambers  were  prorogued  on  the  29th  of 
December;  a  day  so  late,  that  their  decision, 
however  urgently  pressed,  could  not  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  obtained  in  time  to  reacn  Wa^ng- 
ton  before  the  necessary  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution.  The  reasons  given  by 
the  ministry  for  refusing  to  convoke  the  Cham- 
bers, at  an  earlier  period,  were  afterwards  shown 
not  to  be  insuperable,  by  their  actual  convoca- 
tion, on  the  first  of  December,  under  a  special 
call  for  domestic  purposes,  which  fact,  however, 
did  not  become  known  to  this  government  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

"  Thus  disappointed  in  our  just  expectations, 
it  became  my  imperative  duty  to  consult  with 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  resort 
to  retaliatory  measures,  in  case  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  should  not  be  speedily  complied 
with;  and  to  recommend  such  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  occasion  called  for.  To  this  end.  an 
unreserved  communication  of  the  case,  in  all  its 
aspects,  became  indispensable.  To  have  shrunk, 
in  making  it,  from  saying  all  that  was  necessary 
to  its  correct  understanding,  and  that  the  truth 
would  justify,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  others, 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  us.  To  have 
gone,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  step  further, 
for  the  purpose  of  wounding  the  pride  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  people  with  whom  we  had  so  many 
motives  of  cultivating  relations  of  amity  and 
reciprocal  advantage,  would  have  been  unwise 
and  improper.  Admonished  by  the  past  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  even  the  simplest  statement 
of  our  wrongs,  without  disturbing  the  sensibili- 
ties of  those  who  had,  by  their  position,  become 
responsible  for  their  redress,  and  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  preventing  further  obstacles  from  that 
source,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  preclude  a  con- 
struction of  the  message,  by  which  the  recom- 
mendation that  was  made  to  Congress  might  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  France,  in  not  only  dis- 
avowing such  a  design,  but  in  declaring  that  her 
pride  and  her  power  were  too  well  known  to 


expect  any  thing  from  her  fears,  ^e  message 
did  not  reach  Paris  until  more  than  a  month 
after  the  Chambers  had  been  in  session ;  and 
such  was  the  insensibility  of  the  ministry  to 
our  rightful  claims  and  just  expectations,  that 
our  mmister  had  been  informed  that  the  mat- 
ter, when  introduced,  would  not  be  pressed  as  a 
cabinet  measure. 

^Although  the  message  was  not  officially 
communicated  to  the  French  government,  and 
notwithstanding  the  declaration  to  the  contrary 
which  it  contained,  the  French  ministry  decided 
to  consider  the  conditional  recommendation  of 
reprisals  a  menace  and  an  insult,  which  the 
honor  of  the  nation  made  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  resent  The  measures  resorted  to  by  them 
to  evince  their  sense  of  the  supposed  indignity 
were,  the  immediate  recall  of  their  minister  at 
Washin^n,  the  offer  of  passports  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  and  a  public  notice  to  the 
legislative  chambers  that  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  had  been  sus- 
pended. 

"  Having,  in  this  manner,  vindicated  the  dig- 
nity of  France,  they  next  proceeded  to  illustrate 
her  justice.  To  this  end  a  bill  was  immediately 
introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  pro- 
posing to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty.  As  this  bill  sub- 
sequently passed  into  a  law,  the  provisions  of 
which  now  constitute  the  main  subject  of  diffi- 
culty between  the  two  nations,  it  becomes  my 
duty,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  before  you  in 
a  clear  light,  to  trace  the  history  of  its  passage, 
and  to  refer,  with  some  particularity,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  discussions  in  regard  to  it  The 
Mim'ster  of  Finance,  in  his  opening  speech,  al- 
luded to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
to  resent  the  supposod  indignity,  and  recom- 
mended the  execution  of  the  treaty  as  a  measure 
required  by  the  honor  and  justice  of  France. 
He,  as  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  declared  the 
message,  so  long  as  it  had  not  received  the  sanc- 
tion or  Congress,  a  mere  expression  of  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  President,  for  which  neither 
the  government  nor  people  of  the  United  States 
were  responsible ;  and  that  an  engagement  had 
been  entered  into,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
honor  of  France  was  pledged.  Entertaining 
these  views,  the  single  condition  which  the 
French  ministry  proposed  to  annex  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  was,  that  it  should  not  be 
made  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  done  nothing  to 
injure  the  interests  of  France;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  steps  had  been  authorized  by 
Congress  of  a  hostile  character  towards  France. 

"  What  the  disposition  or  action  of  Congress 
might  be,  was  then  unknown  to  the  French 
Cabinet  But,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  Se- 
nate resolved  that  it  was.  at  that  time  inexpedi- 
ent to  adopt  any  I^slative  measures  in  r^rd 
to  the  state  of  affurs  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  no  action  on  the  subject  had 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  These 
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facts  were  known  in  Paris  prior  to  the  28th  of 
March,  1835,  when  the  committee,  to  whom  the 
bill  of  indemnification  had  been  referred,  report- 
ed it  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  That  com- 
mittee substantially  re-echoed  the  sentiments 
of  the  ministry,  declared  that  Congress  had  set 
aside  the  proposition  of  the  President,  and  re- 
commended the  passage  of  the  bill,  without  any 
other  restriction  than  that  originally  proposed. 
Thus  was  it  known  to  the  French  ministry  and 
chambers  that  if  the  position  assumed  by  them, 
and  which  had  been  so  frequently  and  solemnly 
announced  as  the  only  one  compatible  with  the 
honor  of  France,  was  maintuned,  and  the  bill 
passed  as  originally  proposed,  the  money  would 
be  paid,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  un- 
fortunate controyersy. 

"  But  this  cheering  prospect  was  soon  destroy- 
ed by  an  amendment  introduced  into  the  bill 
at  the  moment  of  its  passage,  providing  that  the 
money  should  not  bo  paid  until  the  French  go- 
vernment had  received  satisfactory  explanations 
of  the  President's  message  of  the  2d  December, 
1834 ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the 
president  of  the  council  of  ministers  adopted 
this  amendment,  and  consented  to  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  bill.  In  regard  to  a  supposed  insult 
which  had  been  formally  resented  by  the  recall 
of  their  minister,  and  the  offer  of  passports  to 
ours,  they  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  to 
ask  explanations.  Sentiments  and  propositions, 
which  they  had  declared  could  not  justly  be 
imputed  to  the  government  or  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  set  up  as  obstacles  to  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  conceded  justice  to 
that  government  and  people.  They  had  de- 
clared that  the  honor  of  France  required  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagement  into  which  the 
King  had  entered,  unless  Congress  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  message.  They  ascer- 
tained that  Congress  did  not  adopt  them,  and 
yet  that  fulfilment  is  refused,  unless  they  first 
obtain  from  the  President  explanations  of  an 
opinion  characterized  by  themselves  as  personal 
and  inoperative." 

Having  thus  traced  the  controversy  down  to 
the  point  on  which  it  hung — no  payment  with- 
out an  apology  first  made — the  President  took 
up  this  condition  as  a  new  feature  hi  the  case — 
presenting  national  degradation  on  one  side,  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  on  the  other — ^and 
declared  his  determination  to  submit  to  no  dis- 
honor, and  repulsed  the  apology  as  a  stain  upon 
the  national  character ;  and  concluded  this  head 
of  his  message  with  saying: 

"  In  any  event,  however,  the  principle  involved 
in  the  new  aspect  which  has  been  given  to  the 
controversy  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  inde- 
pendent administration  of  the  government,  that 
it  can  neither  be  surrendered  nor  compromitted 
without  national  d^radation.    I  hope  it  is  un- 


necessary for  me  to  any  that  £uch  a  sacrifioe 
will  not  be  made  through  any  agency  of  mine. 
The  honor  of  my  country  shall  never  be  stained 
by  an  apology  fVom  me  for  the  statement  of 
truth  and  the  performance  of  duty ;  nor  can  I 
give  any  explanation  of  my  ofiScial  acts,  except 
such  as"  is  due  to  integrity  and  justice,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  our  insti- 
tutions have  been  framed.  This  determination 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  approved  by  my  con- 
stituents. I  have  indeed  studied  their  character 
to  but  little  purpose,  if  the  simi  of  twenty-fire 
millions  of  francs  will  have  the  weight  of  a 
feather  in  the  estimation  of  what  appertains  to 
their  national  independence :  and  if,  unhappily, 
a  different  impression  should  at  any  time  ob- 
tain, in  any  quarter,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  rally 
round  the  government  of  their  choice  with  alac- 
rity and  unanimity,  and  silence  for  ever  the  de- 
grading imputation." 

The  loss  of  the  fortification  bill  at  the  previoua 
session,  had  been  a  serious  interruption  to  onr 
system  of  defences,  and  an  injury  to  thecoontiy 
in  that  point  of  view,  independently  of  its  effect 
upon  our  relations  with  France.  A  system  of 
general  and  permanent  fortification  of  the  coasts 
and  harbors  had  been  adopted  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812 ;  and  throughout  our  extended 
frontier  were  many  works  in  different  degrees 
of  completion,  the  stoppage  of  which  involied 
loss  and  destruction,  as  well  as  delay,  in  this 
indispensable  work.  Looking  at  the  loss  of  the 
bill  in  this  point  of  view,  the  President  said: 

"  Much  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  ex- 
perienced, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
bUl  containing  the  ordinary  appropriations  for 
fortifications  which  passed  one  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  at  the  last  session,  but  was 
lost  in  the  other.  This  failure  was  the  more 
regretted,  not  only  because  it  necessarily  mter- 
rupted  and  deUyed  the  progress  of  a  system  of 
national  defence,  projected  immediately  after  the 
last  war,  and  since  steadily  pursued,  but  also 
because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation, 
inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Executive,  in  aid  of  this  important  object,  and 
other  branches  of  the  national  defence,  some 
portions  of  which  might  have  been  most  usefully 
applied  during  the  past  season.  I  invite  yoar 
early  attention  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  which  relates  to  this  subject, 
and  recommend  an  appropriation  sufficiently 
liberal  to  accelerate  the  armament  of  the  forti- 
fications agreeably  to  the  proposition  submitted 
by  him,  and  to  place  our  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  A  just 
regard  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  countiy 
evidently  requires  this  measure.  ^But  there  are 
also  other  reasons  which  at  the  present  junc- 
ture give  it  peculiar  force,  and  make  it  my 
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duty  to  call  the  subject  to  your  special  con- 
sideration." 

The  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  being  now  in  saccessful 
progress  and  having  well  nigh  reached  its  con- 
summation, the  President  took  the  occasion, 
while  communicating  that  gratifying  &ct,  to 
make  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  humane 
policy  which  had  governed  the  United  States  in 
adopting  this  policy.  He  showed  that  it  was 
still  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  than 
that  of  the  white  population  who  were  relieved 
of  their  presence — ^that  besides  being  fully  paid 
for  all  the  lands  they  abandoned,  and  receiving 
amiuitjes  often  amounting  to  thirty  dollars 
a  head,  and  being  Inducted  into  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  they  also  received  in  every  instance 
more  land  than  they  abandoned,  of  better  qualitj^, 
better  situated  for  them  from  its  frontier  situa- 
tion, and  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  This 
portion  of  his  message  will  be  read  with  particu- 
lar gratification  by  all  persons  of  humane  dis- 
positions, and  especially  so  by  all  candid  per- 
sons who  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  of 
injustice  and  oppression  practised  upon  these 
people.    He  said : 

"  The  plan  of  removing  the  aboriginal  people 
who  yet  remain  within  the  settled  portions  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  approaches  its  consummation. 
It  was  adopted  on  the  most  mature  consideration 
of  the  condition  of  this  race,  and  ought  to  be 
persisted  in  till  the  object  is  accomphshed,  and 
prosecuted  with  as  much  vigor  as  a  just  regaxd 
to  their  circumstances  will  permit,  and  as  fast 
as  their  consent  can  be  obtained.  All  preceding 
experiments  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians 
have  failed.  It  seems  now  to  be  an  established 
fact,  that  they  cannot  live  in  contact  with  a  civ- 
ilized community  and  prosper.  Ages  of  fruitless 
endeavors  have,  at  length,  brought  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  this  principle  of  intercommunication 
with  them.  The  past  we  cannot  recall,  but  the 
future  we  can  provide  for.  Independently  of  the 
treaty  stipulations  into  which  we  have  entered 
with  the  various  tribes,  for  the  usufructuary 
rights  they  have  ceded  to  us,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  moral  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  protect,  and,  if  possible,  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate,  the  scattered  remnants  of  this 
race,  which  are  left  within  our  borders.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  an, extensive  region  in 
the  West  has  been  assigned  for  their  permanent 
residence.  It  has  been  divided  into  districts, 
and  allotted  among  them.  Many  have  already 
removed,  and  others  are  preparing  to  go ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  bands,  living  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  not  exceeding  1,500  persons, 


and  of  the  Gherokees^  all  the  tribes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  Florida,  have  entered  mto  engage- 
ments which  will  lead  to  their  transplantation. 
"  The  plan  for  their  removal  and  re-ostablish- 
ment  is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  wo  have 
gained  of  their  character  and  habits,  and  has 
been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  enlarged  liberality. 
A  territory  exceeding  in  extent  that  relinquished, 
has  been  granted  to  each  tribe.  Of  its  climate, 
fertility,  and  capacity  to  support  an  Indian  popu- 
lation, the  representations  are  highly  favorable. 
To  these  districts  the  Indians  are  removed  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with^  cer- 
tain supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  mdispensable  articles,  the^  are  also  fur- 
nished gratuitously  with  provisions  for  the  pe- 
riod of  a  year  after  their  arrival  at  ^eir  new 
homes.  In  that  time,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  products  raised  by  them, 
they  can  subsist  themselves  by  agricultural  la- 
bor, if  they  choose  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  life. 
If  tney  do  not,  they  are  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
great  prairies,  where  countless  herds  of  buffalo 
roam,  and  a  short  time  suffices  to  adapt  their 
own  habits  to  the  changes  which  a  change  of 
the  animals  destined  for  their  food  may  require. 
Ample  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  support  of  8choq}s.  In  some  instances, 
council-houses  and  churches  are  to  be  erected, 
dwellings  constructed  for  the  chiefs,  and  mills 
for  common  use.  Funds  have  been  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  most 
necessary  mechanical  arts  have  been  introduced, 
and  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  wheelwrights,  mill- 
wrights, &c.  are  supported  among  them.  Steel 
and  iron,  and  somethnes  salt,  are  purchased  for 
them,  and  ploughs  and  other  farming  utensils, 
domestic  animals,  looms,  spinning-wheels,  cars, 
&c.,  are  presentea  to  them.  And  besides  these 
beneficial  arrangements,  annuities  are  in  all  cases 
paid,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  more  than 
thirty  dollars  for  each  individual  of  the  tribe ; 
and  in  all  cases  sufficiently  gi^at,  if  justly  di- 
vided, and  prudently  expended,  to  enable  them, 
in  addition  to  their  own  exertions,  to  live  com- 
fortably. And  as  a  stimulus  for  exertion,  it  is 
now  provided  by  law,  that,  "  in  all  cases  of  the 
appointment  of  interpreters,  or  other  persons 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  a  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  persons  of  Indian  de- 
scent, if  such  can  be  found  who  are  properly 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties." 

The  effect  of  the  revival  of  the  gold  currency 
was  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  with  the 
President,  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry.  Near  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  had  entered  the  country — a  sum  far 
above  the  average  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  its  best  days,  and  a  currency 
of  a  kind  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  country,  and 
remain  where  there  was  a  demand  for  it^  and  for 
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which,  different  from  a  honk  paper  currency,  no 
interest  was  paid  for  its  use,  and  no  danger  in- 
curred of  its  becoming  useless.  He  thus  referred 
to  this  gratifying  circumstance: 

"  Connected  with  the  condition  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country  in 
all  its  branches  of  industry,  it  is  pleasing  to  wit- 
ness the  advantages  which  haye  been  already 
derived  from  the  recent  laws  reeulating  the  value 
of  the  gold  coinage.  These  advantages  will  be 
more  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
when  the  branch  mints  authorized  to  be  establish- 
ed in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana, 
shall  have  gone  into  operation.  Aided,  as  it  is 
noped  they  will  be,  by  further  reforms  in  the 
oanking  systems  of  the  States,  and  by  judicious 
regulati#is  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  it  may  be 
confidently  anticipated  that  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  as  a  circulating  medium  will  become  gene- 
ral in  the  ordinary  transactions  c6nnected  with 
the  labor  of  the  country.  The  great  desideratum, 
in  modem  times,  is  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
power  of  banks,  preventing  that  excessive  issue 
of  paper  whence  arise  those  fiuctuations  in  the 
standard  of  value  which  render  uncertain  the 
rewards  of  labor.  It  was  supposed  by  those 
who  established  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
that  from  the  credit  given  to  it  by  the  custody 
of  t^e  public  moneys,  and  other  privileges,  and 
the  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  tilie  evils 
which  the  country  had  suffered  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  many  of  the  State  institutions  of  that 
period,  we  should  derive  from  that  institution 
all  the  security  and  benefits  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  ever^r  ^ood  end  that  was  attainable  under 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  author- 
izes Congress  alone  to  coin  money  and  r^ulate 
the  value  thereof.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
now  to  say  that  these  anticipations  have  not 
been  realized.  After  the  extensive  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  recently  produced  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  from  which  the  country  is 
now  recovering,  aggravated  as  they  were  by  pre- 
tensions to  power  which  defied  the  public  au- 
thority, and  which,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  peo- 
ple, would  have  changed  the  whole  character  of 
our  government,  every  candid  and  intelli^nt 
individual  must  admit  that,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  great  advantages  of  a  sound  currency^  we 
must  look  to  a  course  of  legislation  radically 
difibrent  from  that  which  created  such  an  insti- 
tution." 

Ridlroads  were  at  this  time  still  in  their  in- 
fancy in  the  United  States ;  they  were  but  few 
in  number  and  comparatively  feeble ;  but  the 
nature  of  a  monopoly  is  the  same  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  United  States,  in  their  post- 
office  department,  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  extortion  and  overbearing  of  monopolizing 
companies,  clothed  with  chartered  privileges  in- 


tended to  be  for  the  public  as  well  as  private 
advantage,  but  usually  perverted  to  porposes  of 
self  enrichment,  and  of  oppression.  The  evil  had 
already  become  so  serious  as  to  require  the  at- 
tention of  Congress ;  and  the  Presid^t  thus  re- 
commended the  subject  to  its  consideration : 

"  Particular  attention  is  solicited  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general 
which  relates  to  the  carriage  of  the  miuls  of  the 
United  States  upon  railroads  constructed  by 
private  corporations  under  the  authority  of  the 
several  States.  The  reliance  which  the  genend 
government  can  place  on  those  roads  as  a  means 
of  carry^ing  on  its  operations,  and  the  principle 
on  which  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  obtamed,  can- 
not too  soon  be  considered  and  settled.  Already 
does  the  spirit  of  monopoly  begin  to  exhibit  ita 
natural  propensities  in  attempts  to  exact  from 
the  pubhc,  for  services  which  it  supposes  cannot 
be  obtained  on  other  terms,  the  most  extravagant 
^compensation.  K  these  claims  be  persisted  in, 
the  question  may  arise  whether  a  combination 
of  citizens,  acting  under  charters  of  incorporation 
from  the  States,  can,  by  a  direct  refiisal  or  tlie 
demand  of  an  exorbitant  price,  exclude  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  the  use  of  the  established  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  Uie  difierent 
sections  of  the  country ;  and  whether  the  United 
States  cannot,  without  transcending  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  secure  to  the  post-oifice  de- 
partment the  use  of  those  roads,  by  an  act  of 
Congress  which  shall  provide  within  itself  some 
equitable  mode  of  adjusting  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation. To  obviate,  if  possible,  the  necessity 
of  considering  this  question,  it  is  suggested 
whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  fix,  by  law,  the 
amounts  which  shall  be  offered  to  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  graduat- 
ed according  to  their  average  weight,  to  be  as- 
certained and  declared  by  die  postmaster-gene- 
ral. It  is  probable  that  a  libez^  proposition  of 
that  sort  would  be  accepted." 

The  subject  of  slavery  took  anew  turn  of  dis- 
turbance between  the  North  and  South  about 
this  time.  The  particular  form  of  annoyance 
which  it  now  wore  was  that  of  the  transmission 
into  the  slave  States,  through  the  United  States 
mul,  of  incendiary  publications,  tmding  to  ex- 
cite servile  insurrections.  Societies,  individuals 
and  foreigners  were  engaged  in  this  diabolical 
work — as  injurious  to  the  slaves  by  the  further 
restrictions  which  it  brought  upon  them,  as  to 
the  owners  whose  lives  and  property  were  en- 
dangered. The  President  brought  this  practice 
to  the  notice  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  its 
remedy.    He  said : 

^  In  connection  with  these  provisions  in  re- 
lation to  the  post-office  department,  I  must  also 
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inyite  jour  attention  to  the  painfhl  excitement 
produced  in  the  South  by  attempts  to  circulate 
through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  in  prints,  and  in 
various  sorts  of  publications,  calculated  to  stimu- 
late them  to  insurrection,  and  to  produce  all  the 
borrors  of  a  servile  war.  There  is  doubtless  no 
respectable  portion  of  our  countrymen  who  can 
be  so  far  misled,  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so  de- 
structive of  the  larmony  and  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our 
national  compact  and  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  religion.  Our  happiness  and  prosperity 
essentially  depend  upon  peace  within  our  bor- 
ders :  and  peace  depends  upon  the  maintenance, 
in  good  fiiith,  of  those  compromises  of  tiie  con- 
stitution upon  which  the  Union  is  founded.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  countrv  that  the  good  sense, 
the  generous  feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
to  the  UnioU)  and  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
same  bbod  in  the  South,  have  given  so  strong 
and  impressive  a  tone  to  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained against  the  proceedings  of  the  misguided 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  these  unconstitu- 
tional and  wicked  attempts,  and  especially 
against  the  emissaries  from  foreign  parts,  who 
have  dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  au- 
thorize the  hope  that  those  attempts  will  no 
longer  be  persisted  in.  But  if  these  expressions 
of  the  public  will,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  effect 
so  desirable  a  result^  not  a  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  non-slaveholding  States,  so  far 
from  countenancing  the  sl^htest  iuteiference 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  will 
be  prompt  to  exercise  their  autiiority  in  sup- 
pressing, so  far  as  in  them  lies,  whatever  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  this  evil.'  In  leaving  the 
care  of  other  branches  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject to  the  State  authorities,  to  whom  they  pro- 
perly belong,  it  is  nevertheless  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the 
post-office  department,  which  was  designed  to 
foster  an  amicable  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence between  all  the  members  of  the  confeder- 
acy, from  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  an  op- 
posite character.  The  general  government,  to 
which  the  great  trust  is  confided  of  preserving 
inviolate  the  relations  created  among  the  States, 
by  the  constitution,  is  especially  bound  to  avoid 
in  its  own  action  any  thing  that  may  disturb 
them.  I  would,  therefore,  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  subject^  and  respectfully 
su^st  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as 
will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circu- 
lation in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  miul, 
of  incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate 
the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

The  President  in  this  impressive  paragraph 
makes  a  just  distinction  between  the  conduct 
of  misguided  men,  and  of  wicked  emissaries,  en- 
gaged in  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  Union, 


and  the  patriotic  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  who  discoimtenance  then*  work  and  re- 
press their  labors.  The  former  receive  the 
brand  of  reprobation,  and  are  pointed  out  for 
criminal  legislation :  the  latter  receive  the  ap- 
plause due  to  good  citizens. 

The  President  concludes  this  message,  as  he 
had  done  many  others,  with  a  recurrence  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  m  the  mode  of  electing  the 
two  first  officers  of  the  Republic.  His  con- 
victions must  have  been  deep  and  strong  thus 
to  bring  him  back  so  many  times  to  the  funda- 
mental point  of  direct  elections  by  the  people, 
and  total  suppression  of  all  intermediate  agen- 
cies.   He  says : 

^  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  in  the  first  message 
which  I  communicated  to  Congress,  to  urge  upon 
its  attention  the  propriety  of  amending  that  part 
of  the  constitution  which  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the' President  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  The  leading  object  which  I 
had  in  view  was  the  adoption  of  some  new  pro- 
vision, which  would  secure  to  the  people  the 
performance  of  this  high  duty,  without  any  in- 
termediate agency.  In  my  annual  communica- 
tions since,  I  have  enfonsed  the  same  views, 
from  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  promoted  by  their 
adoption.  If  the  subject  were  an  ordinary  one, 
I  should  have  regarded  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  upon  it,  as  an  indication  of  their  judg- 
ment, that  the  disadvantages  which  belong  to  the 
present  system  were  not  so  great  as  those  which 
would  result  from  any  attainable  substitute  that 
had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Re- 
collecting, however,  that  propositions  to  intro- 
duce a  new  feature  in  our  fundamental  laws 
cannot  be  too  patiently  examined,  and  ought 
not  to  be  received  with  favor,  until  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  impressed 
with  their  necessity  and  value,  as  a  remedy  for 
real  evils,  I  feel  that  in  renewing  the  recom- 
mendation I  have  heretofore  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  not  transcending  the  bounds  of  a  just 
deference  to  the  sense  of  Congress,  or  to  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  However  much  we 
may  differ  in  the  choice  of  the  measures  which 
should  guide  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  reaUy  friendly  to  the  repub- 
lican features  of  our  system,  that  one  of  its  most 
important  securities  consists  in  the  separation 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  at  the 
same  time  that  each  is  held  responsible  to  the 
great  source  of  authority,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  supreme,  in  the  will  of  the  people  consti- 
tutionally expressed.  My  reflection  and  experi- 
ence satis^  me.  that  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, althougn  they  were  anxious  to  mark 
this  feature  as  a  settled  and  fixed  principle  in 
the  structure  of  the  government)  did  not  adopt 
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all  tho  precautions  that  were  necessary  to  se- 
cure its  practical  observance,  and  that  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  carried  into  complete  effect  their 
intentions  until  the  evils  which  arise  ftrom  this 
oi^anic  defect  are  remedied.  All  history  tells 
us  that  a  free  people  should  be  watchful  of  dele- 
gated power,  and  should  never  acquiesce  in  a 
practice  which  will  diminish  their  control  over 
it.  This  obligation,  so  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  the  principles  of  a  Republic,  is  pecu- 
liarly so  in  ourSj  where  the  formation  of  parties, 
founded  on  sectional  interests,  is  so  much  fos- 
tered by  the  extent  of  our  territory.  These 
interests,  represented  by  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  are  constantly  prone,  in  the  zeal  of 
pai'ty  and  selfish  objects,  to  generate  influences, 
unmindful  of  the  general  good,  and  forgetful  or 
the  restraints  which  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple would  enforce,  if  they  were,  in  no  contingen- 
cy, to  lose  the  right  of  expressing  their  will. 
The  experience  of  our  country  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  present  day,  de- 
monstrates that  the  people  cannot  too  soon 
adopt  some  stronger  safeguard  for  their  right  to 
elect  the  highest  oflScers  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion, than  is  contained  in  that  sacred  instrument 
as  it  now  stands." 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTEICT  OP 
COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
religious  society  of  "  Friends,"  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  adopted  at  their  Cain  quarterly 
meeting,  requesting  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  said  the  memorial  did  not  emanate  from  fanar 
tics,  endeavoring  to  disturb  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  society  in  the  Southern  States,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  incendiary  publications,  but  from  a 
society  of  Christians,  whose  object  had  always 
been  to  pfomote  good-will  and  peace  among 
men.  It  was  entitled  to  respect  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  memorialists;  but  he  dissented 
from  the  opinion  which  they  expressed  and  the 
request  which  they  made.  The  constitution 
recognized  slavery ;  it  existed  here ;  was  found 
here  when  the  District  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States ;  the  slaves  here  were  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  rights.  Congress  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States.  That  was 
determined  in  the  first  Congress  that  ever  sat^- 


in  the  Congress  which  commenced  in  1789  and 
ended  in  1791— and  in  the  first  session  of  that 
Congress.  The  Religious  Sodety  of  Friends 
then  petitioned  Congress  against  slavery,  and  it 
was  resolved,  in  answer  to  that  petition,  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  or  with  their  treatment, 
in  any  of  the  States :  and  that  was  the  ansfrer 
still  to  be  given.  He  then  adverted  to  the  d^ 
cumstances  under  which  the  memorial  was  pre- 
sented. A  number  of  fanatics,  led  on  by  foieign 
incendiaries,  have  been  scattering  firebrands 
through  the  Southern  States — ^publications  and 
pictures  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  their  owners.  Instead  of  bene- 
fiting the  slaves  by  this  conduct,  they  do  them 
the  greatest  injury,  causing  the  bonds  to  be 
drawn  tighter  upon  them;  and  postponmg  eman- 
cipation even  in  those  States  which  might  even- 
tually contemplate  it.  These  were  his  opinions 
on  slavery,  and  on  the  prayer  of  this  memoriaL 
He  was  opposed  to  granting  the  prayer,  but  was 
in  fiiTor  of  receiving  the  petition  as  the  similar 
one  had  been  received,  in  1790,  and  giving  it  the 
same  answer ;  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  the 
same  happy  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  such 
applications,  and  giving  peace  and  quiet  to  the 
country.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoon, 
to  reject  it  He  thought  rejection  would  in- 
flame the  question :  reception  and  condemnation 
would  quiet  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  moved  to  re- 
ject all  petitions  of  the  kind — not  reject  apon 
their  merits,  after  consideration,  but  before- 
hand, when  presented  for  reception.  This  me 
the  startmg  point  of  a  long  and  acrimonioas 
contest  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  which 
the  right  of  petition  was  maintained  on  one  side, 
and  the  good  policy  of  quieting  the  question  by 
reception  and  rejection :  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
held  that  the  rights,  the  peace,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  States  required  all  anti-slavery  petitions 
to  be  repulsed,  at  the  first  presentation,  without 
reception  or  consideration.  The  author  of  this 
View  aspired  to  no  lead  in  conducting  this  ques- 
tion ;  he  thought  it  was  one  to  be  settled  by 
policy ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  that  would 
soonest  quiet  it  He  thought  there  was  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  mistaken  philaa 
thropists,  and  mischievous  incendiaries — also  be> 
tween  the  free  States  themselves  and  the  inoen- 
diary  societies  and  individuals  within  them ;  and 
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took  an  early  moment  to  express  these  opinions 
in  order  to  set  up  the  line  hetween  what  was 
mistake  and  what  was  crime— and  between  the 
acts  of  indiriduals,  on  one  hand,  and  of  States, 
on  the  other ;  and  in  that  sense  delivered  the 
following  speech : 

"  Mr.  Benton  rose  to  express  his  concurrence 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Buchanan),  that  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  be  postponed  until  Monday.  It 
had  come  up  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to-day, 
and  the  postponement  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  senators  to  reflect,  and  to  confer  together, 
and  to  conclude  what  was  best  to  be  done,  where 
all  were  united  in  wishing  the  same  end,  namely, 
to  allay,  and  not  to  produce,  excitement.  He 
had  risen  for  this  purpose ;  but,  being  on  his 
feet  he  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
subject,  which  the  presentation  of  these  peti- 
tions had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought 
up.  With  rpspect  to  the  petitioners,  and  those 
with  whom  they  acted,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  them  were  good  people,  aiming  at 
beneyolent  objects,  and  endearoring  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  one  part  of  the  human  race, 
without  inflicting  calamities  on  another  part; 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  so  fiir  from  aooomplishing  any  part 
of  their  object,  the  whole  efiect  of  their  inter- 
position was  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  those 
in  whose  behalf  they  were  interfering.  But 
there  was  another  part,  and  he  meant  to  speak 
of  the  abolitionista  generally,  as  the  body  con- 
taining the  part  of  which  he  spoke ;  there  was 
another  part  whom  he  could  not  qualify  as  good 
people,  seeking  benevolent  ends  by  mistaken 
means,  but  as  incendiaries  and  agitators,  with 
diabolical  objects  in  view,  to  be  accomplished  by 
wicked  and  deplorable  means.  He  did  not  go 
into  the  proofs  now  to  establish  the  correctness  of 
his  opinion  of  this  latter  class,  but  he  presumed 
it  would  be  admitted  that  every  attempt  to  work 
upon  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  and  to  excite 
them  to  murder  their  owners,  was  a  wicked  and 
diabolical  attempt,' and  the  work  of  a  midnight 
incendiaiy.  Pictures  of  slave,  d^radation  and 
misery,  and  of  the  white  man's  luxury  and  cru- 
elty, were  attempts  of  this  kind ;  for  they  were 
appeals  to  the  vengeance  of  slaves,  and  not  to 
the  intelligence  or  reason  of  those  who  legis- 
lated for  them.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  had  many 
pictures  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  many  diabolical 
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publications,  sent  to  him  on  this  subject  daring 
the  last  summer ;  the  whole  of  which  he  had 
cast  into  the  fire,  and  should  not  have  thought 
of  referring  to  the  circumstance  at  this  time,  as 
displaymg  the  character  of  the  incendiary  part 
of  the  abolitionists,  had  he  not,  within  these  few 
days  past,  and  while  abolition  petitions  were 
pouring  into  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  re- 
ceived one  of  these  pictures,  the  design  of  which 
could  be  nothing  but  mischief  of  the  blackest 
dye.  It  was  a  print  from  an  ei^aving  (and  Mr. 
B.  exhibited  it,  and  handed  it  to  senators  near 
him),  representing  a  large  and  spreading  tree  of 
liberty,  beneath  whose  ample  shade  a  slave  own- 
er was  at  one  time  luxuriously  reposing,  with 
slaves  fanning  him ;  at  another,  carried  forth  in 
a  palanquin,  to  view  the  half-naked  laborers  in 
the  cotton  field,  whom  drivers,  with  whips,  were 
scourging  to  the  task.  The  print  was  evidently 
from  the  abolition  mint,  and  came  to  him  by 
some  other  conveyance  than  that  of  the  mail, 
for  there  was  no  post-mark  of  any  kind  to  iden- 
tify its  origin,  %nd  to  indicate  its  line  of  march. 
For  what  purpose  could  such  a  picture  be  in- 
tended, unless  to  inflame  the  passions  of  slaves  ? 
And  why  engrave  it,  except  to  multiply  copies 
for  extensive  distribution  ?  But  it  was  not  pic- 
tures alone  that  operated  upon  the  passions  of 
the  slaves,  but  speeches,  publications,  petitions 
presented  in  Congress,  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  abolition  societies.  None  of  these  things  went 
to  the  understandings  of  the  slaves,  but  to  their 
passions,  all  imperfectly  understood,  and  inspir- 
ing vague  hopes,  and  stimulating  abortive  and 
&tal  insurrections.  Societies,  especially,  were 
the  foundation  of  the  greatest  mischiefs.  What- 
ever might  be  their  objects,  the  slaves  never  did, 
and  never  can,  understand  them  but  in  one  way : 
as  allies  organized  for  action,  and  ready  to  march 
to  their  aid  on  the  first  signal  of  insurrection  ! 
It  was  thus  that  the  massacre  of  San  Domingo 
was  made.  The  society  in  Paris,  Les  Amis  des 
Noirs,  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  with  its  affiliated 
societies  throughout  France  and  in  London,  made 
that  massacre.  And  who  composed  that  socie- 
ty? In  the  beginning,  it  comprised  the  ex- 
tremes of  virtue  and  of  vice ;  it  contained  the 
best  and  the  basest  of  human  kind !  La&yette 
and  the  Abb^  Gregoire,  those  purest  of  philan- 
thropists; and  Marat  and  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
those  imps  of  hell  in  human  shape.  In  the  end 
(for  all  such  societies  run  the  same  career  of  de* 
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generation),  the  good  men,  disgusted  with  their 
lussociates,  retired  from  the  Boene;  and  the 
wicked  ruled  at  pleasure.  Declamations  against 
shiyery,  publications  in  gazettes,  pictures,  peti- 
tions to  the  constituent  assembly,  were  the  mode 
of  proceeding ;  and  the  fish-women  of  Paris — 
he  said  it  with  humiliation,  because  American 
fbmales  had  signed  the  petitions  now  before  us 
— ^the  fish-women  of  Paris,  the  yeiy  poissardes 
from  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  became  the  obistre- 
perous  champions  of  West  India  emancipation. 
The  effect  upon  the  French  islands  is  known  to 
the  world ;  but  what  is  not  known  to  the  worid, 
or  not  sufficiently  known  to  it,  is  that  the  same 
societies  which  wrapt  in  flames  and  drenched  in 
blood  the  beautiful  island,  which  was  then  a 
garden  and  is  now  a  wilderness,  were  the  means 
of  exciting  an  insurrection  upon  our  own  conti- 
nent :  in  Louisiana,  where  a  French  slaye  popu- 
lation existed,  and  where  the  language  of  Les 
Ami8  dea  Nbirs  could  be  understood,  and  where 
their  emissaries  could  glide.  The  knowledge 
of  this  event  (Mr.  B.  said)  ought  to  be  better 
known,  both  to  show  the  danger  of  these  socie- 
ties, however  distant,  and  though  oceans  may 
roll  between  them  and  their  victims,  and  the 
&te  of  the  slaves  who  may  be  exdted  to  insur- 
rection by  them  on  any  part  of  the  American 
continent  He  would  read  the  notice  of  the 
event  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Gayarre, 
lately  elected  by  his  native  State  to  a  seat  on 
this  floor,  and  whose  resignation  of  that  honor 
he  sincerely  r^retted,  and  particularly  for  the 
cause  which  occasioned  it,  and  which  abstracted 
talent  from  a  station  that  it  would  have  adorned. 
Mr.  B.  read  from  the  work,  ^Essai  Historique 
8ur  la  iMuisiane  :^  ^The  white  population  of 
Louisiana  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  was  a^tated  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  blacks,  encouraged  without  doubt  by 
the  success  which  their  race  had  obtained  in  San 
Domingo,  dreamed  of  liberty,  and  sought  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  The  insurrection  was  plan- 
ned at  Pointe  Ooupe6,  which  was  then  an  iso- 
lated parish,  and  in  which  the  number  of  slaves 
was  considerable.  The  conspiracy  took  birth  on 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Julien  Poydras,  a  rich 
planter,  who  was  then  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  and  spread  itself  rapidly  throughout  the 
parish.  The  death  of  all  the  whites  was  re- 
solved. Happily  the  conspirators  could  not 
agree  upon  the  day  lor  the  massacre ;  and  from 


this  disagreement  resulted  a  quarrel,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  plot  The  militia  of  the 
parish  immediately  took  arms,  and  the  Baron 
de  Carondelet  caused  them  to  be  supported  by 
the  troops  of  the  line.  It  was  resolved  to  ar- 
rest, and  to  punish  the  prindpal  conspirators. 
The  slaves  opposed  it ;  but  they  were  quiddj 
dispersed,  witii  the  loss  of  twenty  of  their  num- 
ber killed  on  the  spot  Fifty  of  the  insurgents 
were  condenmed  to  death.  Sixteen  were  exe- 
cuted in  different  parts  of  the  parish ;  the  rest 
were  put  on  board  a  galley  and  hung  at  inters 
valS)  all  along  the.  river,  as  fiu*  as  New  OrleuB 
(a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles). 
The  severity  of  the  chastisement  intimidated  the 
blacks,  and  all  returned  to  perfect  order.' 

^Resuming  his  remarics,  Mr.  B.  said  he  had 
read  this  passage  to  show  that  our  white  popct- 
lation  had  a  right  to  dread,  nay,  were  bound  to 
dread,  the  mischievous  influence  of  these  sod- 
etieS)  even  when  an  ocean  intervened,  and  much 
more  when  they  stood  upon  the  same  hemis- 
phere, and  within  the  bosom  of  the  same  country. 
He  had  also  read  it  to  show  the  miaeraUe  &te  d 
their  victims,  and  to  warn  all  that  were  good 
and  virtuousr— «ll  that  were  honesty  but  mistaken 
— ^in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  aflSliated  so- 
cieties, vaunted  by  the  individuals  who  style 
themselves  their  executive  committee^  and  who 
date,  frt>m  the  commercial  emporium  of  tbis 
Union,  their  hi^  manifesto  against  the  Presi- 
dent ;  to  warn  them  at  once  to  seoede  from  as- 
sociations which,  whatever  may  be  their  designs, 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  revive  in  the 
Southern  States  the  tragedy,  not  of  San  Domin- 
go, but  of  the  parish  of  Pomte  Coupe6. 

*'Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say  that  these  societies  had 
already  perpetrated  more  mischief  than  the  j<»nt 
remainder  of  all  their  lives  spent  in  prayers  of 
contrition,  and  in  worics  of  retribution,  coold 
ever  atone  for.  They  had  thrown  the  state  of 
the  emancipation  question  fifty  years  back. 
They  had  subjected  every  traveller,  and  every 
emigrant,  from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  to 
be  received  with  coldness,  and  viewed  vrith  sus- 
picion and  jealousy,  in  the  slaveholding  Statea 
They  had  occasioned  many  slaves  to  lose  their 
lives.  They  had  caused  the  deportation  <^  many 
ten  thousands  from  the  grain-growing  to  the 
planting  States.  They  had  caused  the  privilegeB 
of  all  slaves  to  be  curtailed,  and  their  bonds  to 
be  more  tightiy  drawn.    Nor  was  the  miscfaieC 
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of  their  conduct  confined  to  slaves  i  it  reached 
the  free  colored  people,  and  opened  a  sadden  gulf 
of  miserj  to  that  population.  In  all  the  slave 
States,  this  population  has  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  intermediate  position ;  and  suffered  proscrip- 
tion as  the  instruments,  real  or  suspected,  of  the 
abolition  societies.  In  all  these  States,  their 
exodus  had  either  been  enforced  or  was  impend- 
ing. In  Missouri  there  was  a  clause  in  the  con- 
titution  which  prohibited  their  emigration  to  the 
State ;  but  that  clause  had  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter in  the  book  until  the  agitation  produced 
among  the  slaves  by  the  distant  rumbling  oi  the 
abolition  thunder,  led  to  the  knowledge  in  some 
instances,  and  to  the  belief  in  others,  that  these 
people  were  the  antennie  of  the  abolitionists ;  and 
their  medium  for  communicating  with  the  slaves, 
and  for  exciting  them  to  desertion  first,  and  to 
insurrection  eventually.  Then  ensued  a  painful 
scene.  The  people  met,  resolved,  and  prescribed 
thirty  days  for  the  exodutf  of  the  obnoxious 
caste.  Under  that  decree  a  general  emigration 
had  to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  win- 
ter. Many  worthy  and  industrious  people  had 
to  quit  their  business  and  their  homes,  and  to 
go  forth  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
them  objects  of  suspicion  wherever  they  went, 
and  sealed  the  door  against  the  acquisition  of 
new  friends  while  depriving  them  of  the  protec- 
tion of  old  ones.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  witnessed 
many  instances  of  this  kind,  and  had  given  cer- 
tificates to  several,  to  show  that  they  were  ban- 
ished, not  for  their  ofifences,  but  fi>r  their  mis^ 
fortunes ;  for  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to 
the  race  which  the  abolition  societies  had  made 
the  object  of  their  gratuitous  philanthropy. 

''  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  abolition  so- 
cieties in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  Mr.  B. 
turned,  with  pride  and  exultation,  to  a  different 
theme — the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  all  these  States.  Before  he  saw  that 
conduct,  and  while  the  black  question,  like  a 
portentous  doud  was  gathering  and  darkening 
on  the  Northeastern  horizon,  he  trembled,  not 
for  the  South,  but  for  the  Union.  He  feared 
that  he  saw  the  &tal  work  of  dissolution  about 
to  begin,  and  the  bonds  of  this  glorious  confed- 
eracy about  to  snap ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  all  the  non-slavehold- 
ing States  quickly  dispelled  that  fear,  and  in  its 
place  planted  deep  the  strongest  assurance  of  the 
harmony  and  indivisibility  of  the  Union  which 


he  had  felt  for  many  years.  Their  conduct  was 
above  all  praise,  above  aU  thanks,  above  all  grati- 
tude. They  had  chased  off  the  foreign  emissaries, 
silenced  the  gabbling  tongues  of  female  dupes, 
and  dispersed  the  assemblages,  whether  fleinatical, 
visionary,  or  incendiary,  of  all  that  congregated 
to  preach  against  evils  which  afflicted  others, 
not  them;  and  to  propose  remedies  to  aggravate 
the  disease  which  they  pretended  to  cure.  They 
had  acted  with  a  noble  spirit  They  had  exert- 
ed a  vigor  beyond  all  law.  They  had  obeyed 
the  enactments,  not  of  the  statute  book,  but  of 
the  heart ;  and  while  that  spirit  was  in  the  heart, 
he  cared  nothing  for  laws  written  in  a  book. 
He  would  rely  upon  that  spirit  to  complete  the 
good  work  it  has  began ;  to  dry  up  these  societies ; 
to  separate  the  mistaken  philanthropist  from  the 
reckless  fiinatic  and  the  wicked  incendiary,  and 
put  an  end  to  publications  and  petitions  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  design,  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  impede  the  object  which  they  in- 
voke, and  to  aggravate  the  evil  which  they  de- 
plore. 

"Turning  to  the  immediate  question  before 
the  Senate,  that  of  the  r^ection  of  the  petitions, 
Mr.  B.  said  his  wish  was  to  give  that  vote  which 
would  have  the  greatest  effect  in  putting  down 
these  societies.  He  thought  the  vote  to  be  given 
to  be  rather  one  of  expediency  than  of  constitu- 
tional obligation.  The  dause  in  the  constitution 
so  often  quoted  in  fiivor  of  the  right  of  petition- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances  would  seem  to  him 
to  apply  rather  to  the  grievances  felt  by  our- 
selves than  to  those  felt  by  others,  and  which 
others  might  think  an  advantage,  what  we 
thought  a  grievance.  The  petitioners  from  Ohio 
think  it  a  grievance  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  suffer  the  institution 
of  slavery,  and  pray  for  the  redress  of  that  griev- 
ance I  the  people  of  the  District  think  the  ixisli- 
tution  an  advantage,  and  want  no  redress ;  now, 
which  has  the  right  of  petitioning  ?  Looking  to 
the  past  action  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  B.  saw  that, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  a  petition  agunst  slavexy, 
and  that  in  the  States,  was  presented  to  this 
body  by  the  society  of  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey ;  and  that  the  same  question 
upon  its  reception  wafl  made,  and  dedded  by 
yeas  and  nays,  19  to  9,  in  fevor  of  recdving  it. 
He  read  the  names,  to  show  that  the  senators 
from  the  slave  and  non-slaveholding  States  voted 
some  for  and  some  against  the  reception,  accord- 
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iDg  to  each  one's  opinion,  and  not  according  to 
the  position  or  the  character  of  the  State  from 
which  he  came. .  Mr.  B.  ret)eated  that  he  thought 
this  question  to  be  one  of  expediency,  and  that 
it  was  expedient  to  give  the  vote  which  would 
go  furthest  towards  quieting  the  public  mind. 
The  quieting  the  South  depended  upon  quieting 
the  North ;  for  when  the  abolitionists  were  put 
down  in  the  former  place,  the  latter  would  be 
at  ease.  It  seemed  to  him,  then,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  tbe  non-slareholding  States  were  the 
proper  persons  to  speak  first.  They  knew  the 
temper  of  their  own  constituents  best  and  what 
might  have  a  good  or  an  ill  effect  upon  them, 
either  to  increase  the  abolition  fever,  or  to  allay 
it.  He  knew  that  the  feeling  of  the  Senate 
was  general ;  that  all  wished  for  the  same  end ; 
and  the  senators  of  the  North  as  cordially  as 
those  of  the  South." 


CHAPTER  CXXXI. 

MAIL  aEOULATION  OP  INCENDIARY  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  moved  that  so  much  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message  as  related  to  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publications  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  op- 
posed the  motbn,  urging  that  the  only  way  that 
Oongress  could  interfere  would  be  by  a  post- 
office  regulation ;  and  that  all  such  regulation 
properly  referred  itself  to  the  committee  on 
post-offices  and  post-roads.  He  did  not  look 
to  the  particular  construction  of  the  committee, 
but  had  no  doubt  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee could  see  the  evil  of  these  incendiary  trans- 
missions through  the  mails,  and  would  provide 
a  remedy  which  they  should  deem  constitution- 
al, proper  and  adequate ;  and  he  expressed  a 
fear  that,  by  giving  the  subject  too  much  im- 
portance, an  excitement  might  be  got  up.  Mr. 
Calhoun  replied  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  mistaken  his  object — that  it  was  not  to  pro- 
duce any  unnecessary  excitement,  but  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  would  secure  a  committee  which 
would  calmly  and  dispassionately  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject ;  which  would 
Investigate  the  character  of  those  publications, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  incendiary  or 


not ;  and,  if  so,  on  that  ground  to  put  a  check 
on  their  transmission  through  the  mails.  He 
could  not  but  express  his  astonishment  at  ths 
objection  which  had  been  taken  to  his  motion, 
for  he  knew  that  the  Senator  from  Alahami 
felt  that  deep  interest  in  the  subject  which  per- 
vaded the  feelings  of  every  man  in  the  South. 
He  believed  that  the  postrK)ffice  committee  would 
be  fully  occupied  with  the  regular  business  which 
would  be  brought  before  them ;  and  it  was  this 
consideration,  and  no  party  feeling,  which  had 
induced  him  to  make  his  motion.  Mr.  Gnmdj, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  said  that  his  position  was  such  as  to 
have  imposed  silence  upon  him,  if  that  silence 
might  not  have  been  misunderstood.  In  reply 
to  the  objection  that  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee were  not  from  the  slave  States,  that  circum- 
stance might  be  an  advantage ;  it  might  give  the 
greater  weight  to  their  action,  which  it  was 
known  would  be  favorable  to  the  object  of  tbe 
motion.  He  would  say  that  the  federal  go?em- 
ment  could  do  but  little  on  this  subject  except 
through  a  post-office  regulation,  and  thereby 
aiding  the  efficiency  of  the  State  laws.  He  did 
not  desire  to  see  any  power  exercised  which 
would  have  the  least  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Mr.  Calhoun 
adhering  to  his  desire  for  a  select  committee, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  a  great  constitu- 
tional question  was  to  be  settled,  and  that  the 
crisis  required  calmness  and  firmness,  and  tbe 
action  of  a  committee  that  came  mainly  from 
the  endangered  part  of  the  Union — his  request 
was  granted ;  and  a  committee  of  five  appointed, 
composed  as  he  desired ;  namely,  Mr.  Calhoun 
chairman,  Mr.  King  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mangum 
of  North  Carolma,  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Linn  of  Missouri.  A  bill  and 
a  report  were  soon  brought  in  by  the  committee 
— ^a  bill  subjecting  to  penalties  any  post-master 
who  should  knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the 
mail  any  publication,  or  picture  touching  the 
subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  circulation  of  such  publicar 
tiou,  or  picture,  should  be  forbid  by  the  State 
laws.  When  the  report  was  read  Mr.  Mangum 
moved  the  printing  of  5000  extra  copies  of  it 
This  motion  brought  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee to  their  feet,  to  disclaim  their  assent  to  parts 
of  the  report ;  and  to  absolve  themselves  from 
responsibility  for  its  contents.  A  conversational 
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debate  ensued  on  this  point,  on  which  Mr.  Davis, 
Messrs.  King  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  Mr.  Linn 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  thus  expressed  themselves : 

"Mr.  Davis  said  that,  as  a  motion  had  been 
made  to  print  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  re- 
port from  the  select  comnuttee  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  would  remark  that  the  views  con- 
tained in  it  did  not  entirely  meet  his  approba- 
tion, though  it  contained  many  things  wldch  he 
approved  of.  He  had  risen  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  this  statement,  lest  the  impression 
should  go  abroad  with  the  report  that  he  as- 
sented to  those  portions  of  it  which  did  not 
meet  his  approbation." 

"  Mr.  Ring,  of  Georgia^  said  that,  lest  the  same 
misunderstanding  should  go  forth  with  respect 
to  his  views,  he  must  state  that  the  report  was 
not  entirely  assented  to  by  himsel£  However, 
the  gentleman  from  Sou&  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn), in  making  this  report,  had  already  stated 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree 
to  the  whole  of  it,  though  many  parts  of  it  were 
concurred  in  by  alL" 

"  Mr.  Davis  said  he  would  add  further,  that 
ho  might  have  taken  the  usual  course,  and  made 
an  additional  report,  containing  all  his  views  on 
the  subject,  but  thought  it  haSdly  worth  while, 
and  he  had  contented  himself  with  making  the 
statement  that  he  had  just  made." 

"  Mri  King,  of  Alabama,  said  this  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course — ^by  it  a  minority 
might  dissent;  and  yet,  when  the  report  was 
published,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  not  a  report  of 
two  members  of  it.  It  was  proper  that  the 
whole  matter  should  go  together  with  the  bill, 
that  the  report  submitted  by  the  minority  might 
be  read  with  the  bill,  to  show  that  the  readmg 
of  the  report  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  reported.  He  thought  the  sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mangum^  had 
better  modify  his  motion,  so  as  to  have  tne  re- 
port and  bill  published  together." 

"  Mr.  Linn  remarked  that,  being  a  member  of 
the  committee,  it  was  but  proper  for  him  to  say 
that  he  had  assented  to  several  parts  of  the  re- 
port, though  he  did  not  concur  with  it  in  all  its 
parts.  Should  it  become  necessary,  he  would, 
when  the  subject  again  came  before  the  Senate, 
explain  in  what  particulars  he  had  coincided  with 
the  views  given  in  the  report,  and  how  far  he 
had  dissented  from  them.  The  bill,  he  said,  had 
met  with  his  approbation." 

^^  Mr.  Calhoun  s^d  he  hoped  his  friend  from 
North  Carolina  would  modify  his  motion,  so  as 
to  include  the  printing  of  the  bill  with  the  re- 
port. It  would  be  seen,  by  comparing  both  to- 
gether, that  there  was  no  non  sequiiur  in  the 
bill,  coming  as  it  did  after  this  report." 

"  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  had  only  stated  his 
impressions  from  hearing  the  report  and  bill 
mad.  It  appeared  to  him  unusual  that  a  report 
ahould  be  made  by  a  minority,  and  merely  ac- 


quiesoed  in  by  the  committee,  and  that  the  bill 
should  be  adverse  to  it" 

"  Mr.  Davis  said  the  report  was,  as  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  read  from  tne  chair,  the  report  of 
the  committee.  He  had  spoken  for  himself  only, 
and  for  nobody  else,  lest  the  impression  might 
go  abroad  that  he  concurred  in  all  parts  of  the 
report,  when  he  dissented  from  some  of  them." 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  concur  in  the  report,  though  there 
were  two  members  of  it,  himself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  who  concurred 
throughout;  three  other  gentlemen  concurred 
with  tne  greater  part  of  the  report,  though  ihey 
dissented  from  some  parts  of  it ;  and  two  gentle- 
men concurred  also  with  some  parts  of  it.  As 
to  the  bill,  two  of  the  committee  would  have 
preferred  a  aifferent  one,  though  they  had  rather 
have  that  than  none  at  all ;  another  gentleman 
was  opposed  to  it  altogether.  The  bill^howevei^ 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  report,  ana 
the  two  did' not  disagree  with  each  other." 

The  parts  of  the  report  which  were  chiefly 
exceptionable  were  two:  1.  The  part  which 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  federal  government^ 
as  being  founded  in  "compact;"  which  was  the 
comer-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and 
its  corollary  that  the  laws  of  nations  were  in  full 
force  between  the  several  States,  as  sovereign 
and  independent  communities  except  as  modi- 
fied by  the  compact ;  2.  The  part  that  argued, 
as  upon  a  subsisting  danger,  the  evils  by  an  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  slave  States  by  interfer- 
ence firom  other  States.  On  the  first  of  these 
points  the  report  said: 

"That  the  States  which  form  our  Federal 
Union  are  sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties, bound  together  by  a  constitutional  com- 
pact, and  are  possessed  of  all  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  distinct  and  separate  States,  excepting 
such  as  are  delegated  to  be  exercised  by  the 
general  government,  is  assumed  as  unques- 
tionable. The  compact  itself  expressly  pyovides 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people.  To  ascertain,  then, 
whether  the  power  in  question  is  delegated  or 
reserved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  found  among  the  enumerated 
powers  or  not.  If  it  be  not  among  them,  it 
belongs,  of  course,  to  the  reserved  powers.  On 
turning  to  the  constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
while  the  power  of  defending  the  country 
against  external  danger  is  found  among  the  enu- 
merated, the  instrument  is  wholly  silent  as  to 
the  power  of  defending  the  internal  peace  and 
security  of  the  States ;  and  of  course,  reserves 
to  the  States  this  important  power,  as  it  stood 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  with  no 
other  limitation,  as  has  been  stated,  except  such 
as  are  expressly  prescribed  by  the  instrument 
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itself.  From  what  has  heen  stated,  it  may  he 
inferred  that  the  right  of  a  State  to  defend  itself 
against  internal  dangers  is  a  part  of  the  great, 
primary,  and  .inherent  right  of  self-defence, 
which,  hy  the  laws  of  nature,  belongs  to  all 
communities ;  and  so  jealous  were  the  states  of 
this  essential  right,  without  which  their  ind^ 
pendenoe  could  not  be  preserved,  that  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  constitution,  that  the 
^neral  government  shall  not  assist  a  State,  even 
m  case  of  domestic  violence,  except  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  authorities  of  the  State  itself; 
thus  excluding,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  its 
interference  in  all  other  cases. 

"  Havixig  now  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  whose  institutions  are  in 
danger,  and  not  to  Oongress,  as  is  supposed  by 
the  message,  to  determine  what  papers  are  in- 
cendiary and  intended  to  excite  insurrection 
among  the  slaves,  it  remains  to  inquire,  in  the 
next  place,  what  are  the  corresponding  duties 
of  the  ^neral  government,  and  the  other  States, 
fh)m  within  whose  limits  and  jurisdiction  their 
institutions  are  attacked;  a  subject  intimately 
coxmected  with  that  with  which  the  committee 
are  immediately  charged,  and  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  ought  to  be  fully  understood  by 
all  the  parties.  The  comiiiittee  will  begin  with 
the  first.  It  remains  next  to  inquire  mto  the 
duty  of  the  States  from  within  whose  limits 
and  jurisdiction  the  internal  peace  and  security 
of  the  slaveholding  States  are  endangered.  In 
order  to  comprehend  more  fully  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  duty,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  relations  whidi  exist 
between  the  States  of  our  Federal  Union,  with 
the  rights  and  obligations  reciprocally  resulting 
from  such  relations.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  States  which  compose  our  Federal 
Union  are  sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties, united  by  a  constitutional  compact  Among 
its  members  the  laws  of  nations  are  in  full  force 
and  obligation,  except  as  altered  or  modified  by 
the  compact ;  and,  of  course,  the  States  possess, 
with  that  exception,  all  the  rights,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  duties,  which  separate  and  dis- 
tinct communities  possess,  or  to  which  they  are 
subject  Among  these  are  comprehended  the 
obligation  which  all  States  are  under  to  prevent 
their  citizens  from  disturbinff  the  peace  or  en- 
dangering the  security  of  ower  States ;  and  in 
case  of  being  disturbed  or  endangered,  the  right 
of  the  latter  to  demand  of  the  former  to  adopt 
such  measiu^s  as  wUl  prevent  their  recurrence, 
and  if  refused  or  neglected,  to  resort  to  such 
measures  as  its  protection  may  require.  This 
right  remains,  of  course,  in  force  among  the 
States  of  this  Union,  witn  such  limitations  as 
are  imposed  express^  by  the  constitution. 
Within  their  limits,  the  rights  of  the  slavehold- 
ing States  are  as  full  to  demand  of  the  States 
within  whose  limits  and  jurisdiction  their  peace 
is  assailed,  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  the  same,  and  if  refused  or  neglected, 
to  resort  to  means  to  protect  themaekes,  as 


if  they  were  separate  and  independent 
nities!*' 


This  part  of  the  report  was  that  which,  in 
founding  the  federal  government  in  compact,  as 
under  the  old  articles  of  the  confederation,  and 
in  bringing  the  law  of  nations  to  apply  between 
the  States  as  independent  and  sovereign  commn- 
nities,  except  where  limited  by  the  compact, 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation and  secession;  and  the  concluding  part 
of  the  report  is  an  argument  in  &vor  of  the 
course  recommended  in  the  Crisit  in  the  event 
that  New-Tork,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsjl- 
vania  did  not  suppress  the  abolition  sodctieB. 
The  report  continues : 


"  Thdr  professed  object  is  the 
of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  which  they  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  through  the  agencies  of 
organized  societies,  spread  uiroughout  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  and  a  powmul  press,  di- 
rected munly  to  excite,  in  the  other  States, 
hatred  and  abhorrence  against  the  institutions 
and  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,-  by  ad- 
dresses, lectures,  and  pictorial  representations, 
abounding  in  fidse  and  exaggerated  statements. 
If  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  affords,  in  any 
degree,  the  measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  of  a  project,  few  have  ever  been  de- 
vised to  be  compared  with  the  present,  whether 
the  end  be  regarded,  or  the  means  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  be  acconqilished.  The  blindness 
of  Imaticism  is  proverbial  With  more  zeal  thm 
understanding,  it  oonstantiy  misconceives  the 
nature  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  and 
towards  which  it  rushes  with  headlong  violence, 
rmrdless  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
effected.  Never  was  its  character  more  fuUy 
exemplified  than  in  the  present  instance.  Set- 
ting out  with  the  abstract  principle  that  slavery 
is  an  evil,  the  fiuiatical  zealots  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  abolish  it, 
regardless  of  all  the  disasters  wmdi  must  fol- 
low. Never  was  conclusion  more  fklse  or  dan- 
^rous.  Admitting  their  assumption,  there  are 
innumerable  things  which,  regarded  in  the 
abstract,  are  evils,  but  which  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  abolish.  Thus  regarded, 
government  itself  is  an  evil,  with  most  of  its 
institutions  intended  to  protect  life  and  projpertj, 
comprehending  the  dvil  as  well  as  the  cnminal 
and  miUtary  oode,  which  are  tolerated  only  be- 
cause to  abolish  them  would  be  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  the  evil  The  reason  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, to  illustrate  which^  a  few  remarks  on 
slavery,  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  Southern 
States,  will  be  necessary. 

'*  He  who  regards  slavery  in  those  States  simply 
under  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  im- 
portant as  that  relation  is^  viewed  merely  as  a 
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question  of  property  to  the  elayeholding  section 
of  the  Union,  has  a  very  imperfeet  conception  of 
the  institution,  and  the  impossibility  of  abolish- 
ing it  without  disasters  unexampled  in  the  his- 
toij  of  the  world.  To  understand  its  nature 
and  importance  fully,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States 
(including  under  the  Southern  all  the  slavehold- 
ing  States),  involves  nqt  only  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  but,  also,  the  social  and  politi- 
cal relations  of  two  races,  of  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, from  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  the  most  opposite  of  all  others  in  every 
particular  that  distinguishes  one  race  of  men 
from  another.  Emancipation  would  destroy 
these  relations — would  divest  the  masters  of 
their  property,  and  subvert  the  relation,  social 
and  politicaEd,  that  has  existed  between  the  races 
from  almost  the  first  settlement  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  dwell  on  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  this  vital 
subject,  the  vast  amount  of  property  involved, 
equal  at  least  to  $950,000,000;  the  ruin  of 
fiuniUes  and  individuals;  the  impoverishment  and 
prostration  of  an  entire  section  of  the  Union,  and 
the  fatal  blow  that  would  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  on 
which  the  commerce,  the  navigation,  the  manu- 
factures^ and  the  revenue  of  the  country,  almost 
entirely  depend.  As  great  as  these  disasters 
would  be,  they  are  nothing,  compared  to  what 
must  follow  the  subversion  of  the  existing  rela- 
tion between  the  two  races,  to  which  the  com- 
mittee will  confine  their  remarks.  Uuder  this 
relation,  the  two  races  have  long  lived  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  if  not  disturbed,  would  long 
contmue  so  to  live.  While  the  European  race 
has  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
at  the  same  time  has*  maintained  an  equality, 
mt  least,  morally  and  intellectually,  with  their 
brethren  of  the  non-slaveholding  States;  the 
African  race  has  multiplied  with  not  less  rapiditv, 
accompanied  by  great  improvement,  physically 
and  intellectually,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  de- 
gree of  comfort  with  which  the  laboring  class 
in  few  countries  can  compare,  and  confessedly 
greatly  superior  to  what  the  nee  people  of  the 
same  race  possess  in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is 
no  example  in  history  in  which  a  savage  people, 
such  as  uieir  ancestors  were  when  brought  into 
the  country,  have  ever  advanced  in  the  same 
period  so  rapidly  in  numbers  and  improvement 
To  destroy  the  existing  relations  would  be  to 
destroy  this  prosperity,  and  to  place  the  two 
races  in  a  state  of  conflict,  which  must  end  in 
the  expulsion  or  extirpation  of  one  or  the  other. 
No  other  can  be  substituted,  compatible  with 
their  peace  or  security.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
diversity  of  the  races.  So  strongly  drawn  is  the 
line  between  the  two,  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
so  strengthened  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  edu- 
cation, that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
together  in  the  same  community,  where  their 
numbers  are  so  nearly  equal  as  in  the  slavehold- 


ing  States,  under  any  other  relation  than  which 
now  exists.  Social  and  political  equality  be- 
tween them  is  impossible.  No  power  on  earth 
can  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  causes  resist- 
ing lie  too  deep  in  the  principles  of  our  nature 
to  be  surmounted.  Bu^  without  such  equality, 
to  change  the  present  condition  of  the  African 
race,  were  it  possible,  would  be  but  to  change 
the  form  of  slavery.  It  would  make  them  the 
slaves  of  the  community,  instead  of  the  slaves 
of  individuals,  with  less  responsibility  and  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity than  is  felt  by  their  present  masters ; 
while  it  would  destroy  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  European  race,  if  the  African 
should  be  permitted  to  oontinue  m  their  changed 
condition  within  the  limits  of  those  States. 
They  would  look  to  the  other  States  for  support 
and  protection,  and  would  become,  virtually,  their 
allies  and  dependents ;  and  would  thus  place  in 
the  hands  of  those  States  the  most  effectusd  in- 
strument to  destroy  the  influence  and  control  the 
destiny  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  It  is  against 
this  relation  between  the  two  races  that  the 
blind  and  criminal  zeal  of  the  abolitionists  is 
directed— a  relation  that  now  preserves  in  quiet 
and  security  more  than  6,500,000  of  human 
beings,  and  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
destroying  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nearly 
half  the  States  of  the  Unioi^  and  involving  their 
entire  population  in  a  deadly  conffict,  that  must 
terminate  either  in  the  expulsion  or  extirpation 
of  those  who  are  the  object  of  the  misguided  and 
false  humanity  of  those  who  claim  to  be  their 
friends.  He  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  subversion  of  a  relation 
which  must  be  followed  with  such  disastrous 
consequences  can  only  be  effected  by  convulsions 
that  would  devastate  the  counti^,  burst  asunder 
the  bonds  of  Union,  and  ingulf  m  a  sea  of  blood 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  madness 
to  suppose  that  the  slaveholding  States  would 
quietly  submit  to  be  sacrificed.  Every  con- 
sideration— ^interest,  duty,  and  humanity,  the 
love  of  country,  the  sense  of  wrong,  hatred  of 
oppressors,  and  treacherous  and  faithless  con- 
federates, and  finally  despair — ^would  impel  them 
to  the  most  daring  and  desperate  resi^Sbance  in 
defence  of  property,  family,  country,  liberty, 
and  existence.  But  wicked  and  cruel  as  is  the 
end  aimed  at,  it  is  fully  equalled  by  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  accomplished.  These^  as  has  been  stated, 
consist  in  organized  societies  and  a  powerful 
press,  directed  mainly  with  a  view  to  excite  the 
bitterest  animosity  and  hatred  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholdW  States  against  the  citizens 
and  institutions  of  the  slaveholding  States. 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  disastrous  results  such 
means  must  tend.  Passing  over  the  more  ob- 
vious effects,  their  tendency  to  excite  to  insur- 
rection and  servile  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and 
the  necessity  which  such  tendency  must  impose 
on  the  slaveholding  States  to  resort  to  the  most 
rigid  discipline  and  severe  police,  to  the  great 
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injury  of  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves, 
there  remains  another,  threatening  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  country.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  means  to  which  the  abohtionists 
have  resorted  to  effect  their  object  must,  if  per- 
sisted in,  end  in  completely  alienating  the  two 
^eat  sections  of  the  Union.  The  incessant  ac- 
tion of  hundreds  of  societies,  and  a  vast  printing 
establishment,  throwing  out  daily  thousands  of 
artful  and  inflammatory  publications,  must  make, 
in  time,  a  deep  impression  on  the  section  of  the 
Union  where  they  freely  circulate,  and  are 
mainly  designed  to  have  effect.  The  well-in- 
formed and  thoughtful  may  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt, but  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the 
ignorant,  and  thoughtless,  will  receive  the 
poison.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  number 
of  proselytes  is  suflSciently  multiplied,  the  artful 
and  profligate,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to 
seize  on  any  means,  however  wicked-  and  dan- 
gerous, will  unite  with  the  fanatics,  and  make 
their  movements  the  basis  of  a  powerftil  politi- 
cal party,  that  will  seek  advancement  by  diflRis- 
ing,  as  widely  as  possible,  hatred  agamst  the 
slaveholding  States.  But,  as  hatred  begets 
hatred,  and  animosity  animosity,  these  feehngs 
would  become  reciprocal,  till  every  vestige  of 
attachment  would  cease  to  exist  between  the 
two  sections,  when  the  Union  and  the  constitu- 
tion, the  offspring  of  mutual  affection  and  confi- 
dence, would  forever  perish.  Such  is  the  danger 
to  which  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists  ex- 
pose the  country.  If  the  force  of  the  obligation 
is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
stronger  cannot  be  imposed,  than  is  at  present, 
on  the  States  within  whose  limits  the  danger 
originates,  to  arrest  its  further  progress — a  duty 
they  owe,  not  only  to  the  States  whose  institu- 
tions are  assailed,  but  to  the  Union  and  consti- 
tution, as  has  been  shown,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
to  themselves. 

The  insidiousness  of  this  report  was  in  the 
assumption  of  an  actual  impending  danger  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  slave  States — ^the 
destruction  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
property — the  ocean  of  blood  to  be  shed — the 
war  of  extermination  between  two  races — and 
the  necessity  for  extraordinary  means  to  prevent 
these  dire  calamities ;  when  the  fact  was,  that 
there  was  not  one  particle  of  any  such  danger. 
The  assumption  was  contrary  to  fact :  the  re- 
port was  inflammatory  and  disorganizing :  and 
if  there  was  any  thing  enigmatical  in  its  con- 
clusions, it  was  sufficiently  interprvtted  in  the 
contemporaneous  publications  in  the  Southern 
slave  States,  which  were  open  in  their  declarar 
tidns  that  a  cause  for  separation  had  occurred, 
limited  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  free  States  in 
suppressing  within  a  given  time  the  incendiary 


societies  within  their  borders.  This  limitation 
would  throw  the  responsibility  of  disunion  up- 
on the  non-slaveholding  States  failing  to  sup- 
press these  societies :  for  disunion,  in  that  case, 
was  foreshadowed  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
and  fully  avowed  in  contemporary  Southern  pub- 
lications.   Thus  the  report  said : 

4 

"Those  States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
only  under  all  the  obligations  which  independent 
communities  would  be,  to  adopt  such  measures, 
but  also  under  the  obligation  which  the  consti- 
tution superadds,  rendered  more  sacred,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Union  imposes 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  defend  themselves,  it  affords  the  me- 
dium through  which  their  peace  and  security  are 
assailed.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  inquire  what  those  restrictions  are,  and 
what  are  the  means  which,  under  the  constito- 
fion,  are  left  to  the  slaveholding  States  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  period  has  not  yet  come, 
and  they  trust  never  will,  when  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  decide  those  questions ;  but  come  it 
must,  unless  the  States  whose  duty  it  is  to  sup- 
press the  danger  shall  see  in  time  its  magnitude 
and  the  obligations  which  they  are  under  to 
adopt  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  arrest  its 
further  progress.  That  the  full  force  of  this  obli- 
gation may  be  understood  by  all  parties,  the 
committee  propose,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  brief- 
ly on  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  dangerous  consequences 
to  which  they  must  lead  if  not  arrested." 

These  were  ominous  intimations,  to  reoeire 
their  full  interpretation  ejsewhere,  and  indissolo- 
bly  connecting  themselves  with  the  late  disunion 
attitude  of  South  Carolina — ^the  basis  of  discon- 
tent only  changed.  Mr.  King  of  Georgia  said 
that  positions  had  been  assumed  and  principles 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  bill  reported,  but  he  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  "existence  of  the  Umon 
itself,  and  which  if  established  and  carried  into 
practice,  must  hastily  end  in  its  dissolution."  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  his  reply  pretty  well  justified  these 
conclusions  of  the  Qeorgia  senator.  He  made  it  a 
point  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  had  done 
nothing  yet  to  suppress  the  incendiary  societies 
within  their  limits;  and  joining  that  non-action 
of  these  States  with  a  refusal  of  Congress  to  pass 
this  bill,  he  looked  upon  it  as  in  vain  to  expect 
security  or  protection  for  the  slaveholding  States 
except  from  themselves — from  State  interpo- 
sition, as  authorized  in  the  Virginia  resolutiODS 
of  1798 ;  and  as  recently  carried  out  by  South 
Carolina  in  her  nullification  proceedin[,sj  and 
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dedared  that  nothing  was  wanted  but  ^'concert " 
among  themselvea  to  place  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions, their  peace  and  security  under  their  own 
protection  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  All 
this  was  thus  intelligibly,  and  ominously  stated 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  King: 

"  Thus  far  (I  say  it  with  regret)  our  just  hopes 
have  not  been  realized.  The  legislatures  of  the 
South,  backed  by  the  Toice  their  constituents 
expressed  through  innumerable  meetings,  have 
called  upon  the  non-slayeholding  States  to  re- 
press the  movements  made  within  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  those  States  against  their  peace  and  se- 
curity. Not  a  step  has  been  taken ;  not  a  law 
has  been  passed,  or  eyen  proposed ;  and  I  yen- 
ture  to  assert  that  none  will  be ;  not  but  what 
there  is  a  favorable  disposition  towards  us  in  the 
North,  but  I  clearly  see  the  state  of  political 
parties  there  presents  insuperable  impediments 
to  any  legislation  on  the  subject  I  rest  my 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  from  the  elements  of  their  population, 
are.  and  will  continue  to  be,  divided  and  distract- 
ed oy  parties  of  nearly  equal  strength ;  and  that 
each  will  always  be  ready  to  seize  on  every 
movement  of  the  other  which  may  give  them  the 
superiority,  without  much  regard  to  consequen- 
ces, as  afi'ecting  their  own  States,  and  much  less, 
remote  and  distant  sections.  Nor  have  we  been 
less  disappointed  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress. Believing  that  the  general  government 
has  no  right  or  authority  over  the  subject  of 
slavery,  we  had  just  grounds  to  hope  Congress 
would  refuse  all  jurisdiction  in  reference  to  it, 
in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented.  The 
very  opposite  course  has  been  pursued.  Aboli- 
tion petitions  have  not  only  been  received  in 
both  Houses,  but  received  on  the  most  obnoxious 
and  dangerous  of  all  grounds — that  we  are  bound 
to  receive  them ;  that  is,  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  question  of  slavery  whenever  the  abolition- 
ists may  think  proper  to  petition  for  its  abolition, 
either  here  or  in  the  States.  Thus  &t,  then,  we 
of  the  slaveholding  States  have  been  g^evously 
disappointed.  One  question  still  remains  to  be 
decided  that  is  presented  by  this  bill.  To  refuse 
to  pass  this  bill  would  be  virtually  to  co-operate 
with  the  abolitionists — would  be  to  make  the 
officers  and  i^nts  of  the  postroffice  department 
in  effect  their  agents  and  abettors  in  the  cir- 
culation of  their  incendiary  publications,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  States.  It  is  your  un- 
questionable duty,  as  I  have  demonstrably 
proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violation ;  and,  by 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  discharge  that  duty, 
you  would  clearly  enlist,  in  the  existing  contro- 
versy, on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists  against  the 
Southern  States.  Should  such  be  your  decision, 
by  refusing  to  pass  this  bUl,  I  shall  say  to  the 
pople  of  the  South,  look  to  yourselves — ^you 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  others.  But  I  must 
tell  the  Senate,  be  your  decision  what  it  may, 
the  South  will  never  abandon  the  principles  of 


this  bilL  If  you  refuse  co-operation  with  our 
laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue  between  your 
and  our  law,  the  Southern  States  will  never 
yield  to  the  superiority  of  yours.  We  have  a 
remedy  in  our  hands,  which,  in  such  events,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  apply.  We  have  high  authority 
for  asserting  that,  in  such  cases,  ^  State  interpo- 
sition is  the  rightful  remedy ' — a  doctrine  first 
announced  by  Jefferson — ^adopted  by  the  patri- 
otic and  republican  State  of  Kentucky  by  a  so- 
lemn resolution,  in  1798,  and  finally  carried  out 
into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion,  ever 
to  be  remembered,  by  the  gallant  State  which  I, 
in  part,  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  this 
well-tested  and  efficient  remedy,  sustained  by 
the  principles  developed  in  the  report  and  assert- 
ed in  this  bill,  the  slaveholding  States  have  an 
ample  protection.  Let  it  be  fixed,  let  it  be  riv- 
eted in  every  Southern  mind,  that  the  laws  of 
the  slaveholding  States  for  the  protection  of  their 
domestic  institutions  are  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  general  government  in  regulation  of  com- 
merce and  the  mail,  and  that  the  latter  must 
yield  to  the  former  in  the  event  of  conflict ;  and 
that,  if  the  government  should  refuse  to  yield, 
the  States  have  a  right  to  interpose,  and  we  are 
safe.  With  these  principles,  nothing  but  concert 
would  be  wanting  to  bid  defiance  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  abolitionists,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  to  place  our  domestic  institutions, 
and,  with  them,  our  security  and  peace,  under 
our  own  protection,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger." 

These  were  very  significant  intimations.  Con- 
gress itself  was  to  become  the  ally  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  enlist  in  their  cause,  if  it  did  not 
pass  his  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  Southern 
senators  and  founded  upon  a  minority  report 
of  a  Southern  committee  selected  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn himself.  It  was  well  known  it  was  not  to 
pass*;  and  in  view  of  that  fact  it  was  urged  upon 
the  South  to  nullify  and  secede. 

Thus,  within  two  short  years  after  the  "com- 
promise "  of  1833  had  taken  Mr.  Calhoun  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  law,  he  publicly  and  avowedly 
relapsed  into  the  same  condition;  recurring  again 
to  secession  for  a  new  grievance ;  and  to  be  re- 
sorted to  upon  contingencies  which  he  knew  to 
be  certain ;  and  encouraged  in  this  course  by 
the  success  of  the  first  trial  of  strength  with  the 
federal  government.  It  has  been  told  at  the 
proper  i^ace — in  the  chapter  which  gave  the 
secret  history  of  the  compromise  of  1833 — that 
Mr.  Webster  refused  to  go  into  that  measure, 
saying  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  government :  and 
it  now  becomes  proper  to  tell  that  Mr.  Clay,  af- 
ter seeing  the  relapse  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  became 
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doubtful  of  the  oorrectneBS  of  Iub  own  policy  in 
that  affiiir ;  and  often  said  to  his  friends  that^ 
''in  looking  back  upon  the  whole  case,  he  had 
seriously  doubted  the  Tpolicy  of  his  interference." 
Certainly  It  was  a  most  deplorable  interference, 
arresting  the  process  of  the  law  when  it  was  on 
the  point  of  settling  every  thing  without  hurting 
a  hair  of  any  man's  head,  and  putting  an  end  to 
nullification  foreyer;  and  giving  it  a  victory, 
real  or  &ncied,  to  encourage  a  new  edition  of 
the  same  proceedings  in  afar  more  dangerous 
and  pervading  form.  But  to  return  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

''Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate  at  length 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  commencing  his  argu- 
ment against  what  he  contended  was  jts  vague- 
ness and  obscurity,  in  not  sufficiently  defining 
what  were  the  publications  the  circulation  of 
which  it  intended  to  prohibit.  The  bill  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  depu- 
ty postmaster,  in  any  State,  territory,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  knowingly  to  deliver 
to  any  person  whatever,  any  pamphlet,  news- 
paper, handbill,  or  other  prmted  paper  or  pic- 
torial representation,  touching  the  subject  of 
slavery,  where,  by  the  laws  of  tiie  said  State,  ds- 
trict,  or  territory,  their  circulation  was  prohib- 
ited. Under  this  provision,  Mr.  W.  contended 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  publications 
might  not  be  prohibited  from  circulation.  No 
matter  what  was  the  publication,  whether  for  or 
against  slavery,  if  it  touched  the  subject  in  any 
shape  or  form,  it  would  fall  under  the  prohibi- 
tion. Even  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
might  be  prohibited ;  and  the  person  who  was 
clothed  with  the  power  to  judge  in  this  delicate 
matter  was  one  of  the  deputy  postmasters,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  difflculties  with  which  he 
was  encompassed  in  coming  to  a  correct  deci- 
sion, must  decide  correctly,  under  pain  of  being 
removed  from  office.  It  would  be  necessary, 
also,  he  said,  for  the  deputy  postmasters  rder- 
red  to  in  this  bill,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  all  the  various  laws  passed  by  the  States, 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  decide 
on  them,  no  matter  how  variant  they  might  be 
with  each  other.  Mr.  W.  also  contend^  that 
the  bill  conflicted  with  that  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  prohibited  Congress  from 
passing  any  law  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.  What  was  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ?  he  asked.  It  was  the  liberty  of  print- 
mg  as  well  as  the  Uberty  of  publishing,  m  all 
the  ordinary  modes  of  publication;  and  was 
not  the  circulation  of  papers  through  the  mails 
an  ordinary  mode  of  publication?  He  was 
afraid  that  they  were  in  some  danger  of  taking 
a  step  in  this  matter  that  they  might  hereafter 
have  cause  to  i^egret,  by  its  being  contended 
that  whatever  in  unB  biU  applies  to  publications 
touching  slavery,  applies  to  other  publications 


that  the  States  might  think  proper  to  prohibit ; 
and  Congress  might,  under  this  example,  be 
called  upon  to  pass  laws  to  suppress  the  ciroola- 
tion  of  political^  religious,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  publications  whicn  produced  ezdtement 
in  the  States.  Was  this  bul  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  ^neral  force  and  temper  of  the  constitation 
and  its  amendments  ?  It  was  not  in  aocordinoe 
with  that  provision  of  the  instrument  under 
which  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
was  secured.  Whatever  laws  the  State  legisk' 
tures  might  pass  on  the  subject,  Congress  was 
restraint  from  legislating  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  press.  It  would  be  ad- 
mitted, that  if  a  newspaper  came  directed  to 
him,  he  had  a  property  in  it ;  and  how  could 
any  man,  then,  take  that  property  and  bum  it 
without  due  form  of  law?  and  he  did  not  know 
how  this  newspaper  could  be  pronounced  an 
unlawful  publication,  and  having  no  property  in 
it,  without  a  legal  trial.  Mr.  W .  argued  against 
the  right  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  publica- 
tions sent  to  the  pos^-offioe,  and  said  that  the 
right  of  an  individual  in  his  papers  was  secured 
to  him  in  every  free  country  in  the  worid.  In 
England,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
papers  of  the  subject  shall  be  free  from  all  un 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures — slanguage,  be 
said,  to  be  found  in  our  constitution.  This 
principle  established  in  England,  bo  essential  to 
Uberty,  had  been  followed  out  in  France,  where 
the  right  of  printing  and  publishing  was  secured 
in  the  fullest  extent ;  the  individual  publishing 
being  amenable  to  the  laws  for  what  he  publish- 
ed ;  and  every  man  printed  and  published  what 
he  pleased,  at  his  peril.  Mr.  Webster  went  on, 
at  some  length,  to  show  that  the  bill  was  con- 
trary to  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
prohibits  Congress  to  pass  any  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  agionst  the  bill,  saying : 

"  The  evil  complained  of  was  the  circulation 
of  papers  having  a  certain  tendency.  The  par 
pers,  unless  circulated,  did  no  harm,  and  while 
in  the  post-office  or  in  the  mail,  they  were  not 
circulated — ^it  was  the  circulation  solely  which 
constituted  the  evil  It  was  the  taking  them 
out  of  the  mail,  and  the  use  that  was  to  be  made 
of  them,  that  constituted  the  mischief.  Then  it 
was  perfectly  compet^it  to  the  State  authorities 
to  apply  the  remedy.  The  instant  that  a  pro- 
hibited paper  was  handed  out,  whether  to  a  citi- 
zen or  sojourner,  he  was  subject  to  the  laws 
which  might  compel  him  eitbei*  to  surrender 
them  or  bum  Uiem.  He  considered  the  bill  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  as  a  law  of  a  dangerous, 
if  not  a  doubtful,  authority.  It  was  ol^ected 
that  it  was  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  character; 
and  how  is  that  objection  got  over?  The  bill 
provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lavrful  for  any  dm- 
ty  postmaster,  in  any  State,  territory,  or  dis* 
trict  of  the  United  States,  knowingly  to  deliver 
to  ai^  person  whatever,  any  pamphlet,  nswsftr 
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per,  handbill,  or  other  printed  paper  or  jnctorial 
repreaentation,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery, 
where,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State,  territory, 
or  district,  their  circnlation  is  prohibited.  Now, 
what  could  be  more  yagoe  and  indefinite  than 
this  description  ?  Now,  could  it  be  decided,  by 
this  descnption,  what  pubUoations  ehoula  be 
withheld  from  distribution?  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylyania  said  that  the  laws  of  the 
States  would  supply  the  omission.  He  thought 
the  senator  was  premature  in  saying  that  there 
would  be  predsion  in  State  laws,  before  he 
showed  it  by  producing  the  law.  He  had  seen 
no  such  law,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
description  in  the  bill  was  applicable  or  not. 
There  was  another  objection  to  this  part  of  the 
bill ;  it  applied  not  oxuy  to  the  present  laws  of 
the  States,  but  to  any  future  laws  that  might 
jMss.  Mr.  G.  denied  that  the  bill  applied  to  the 
slaveholding  States  only ;  and  went  on  to  argue 
that  it  could  be  applied  to  all  the  States,  and  to 
any  publication  touching  the  subject  of  slavery 
whatever,  whether  for  or  aeainst  it,  if  such  pub- 
lication was  only  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  sudi 
State.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  nonHslaveholding 
State  might  prohibit  publications  in  defence  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  this  bill  would 
apply  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  the  slave- 
holding  States;  but  the  law  would  be  inopera- 
tive: it  declared  that  the  deputy  postmaster 
should  not  be  amenable,  unless  he  Knowingly 
shall  deliyer,  &c.  Wh^,  the  postmaster  might 
plead  ignorance,  and  of  course  the  law  would  be 
inoperative. 

^  But  he  wanted  to  know  whence  Congress 
derived  the  power  to  pass  this  law.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the 
States.  Where  did  they  set  such  authority? 
He  thought  that  their  omy  authority  to  pass 
laws  was  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution ;  but 
to  pass  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the 
States,  was  a  most  prolific  authority,  and  there 
was  no  knowing  where  it  was  to  stop ;  it  would 
make  the  legislation  of  Congress  dependent  upon 
the  l^islation  of  twenty-four  ditlbrent  sove- 
reignties. He  thought  the  bill  was  of  a  most 
dangerous  tendency.  The  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania asked  if  the  post-office  power  did  not 
give  them  the  right  to  regulate  what  should  be 
carried  in  the  muls.  Why,  there  was  no  such 
power  as  that  claimed  in  the  bill ;  and  if  they 
passed  such  a  law,  it  would  be  exercising  a  most 
dangerous  power.  Why.  if  such  doctnne  pre- 
vailed, the  government  might  designate  the  per- 
sons, or  parties,  or  classes,  who  should  have  tiie 
benefit  of  the  mails,  excluding  all  others." 

At  last  the  voting  came  on ;  and,  what  looks 
sufficiently  curious  on  the  outside  view,  there 
were  three  tie  votes  successively — ^two  on  amend- 
ments, and  one  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 
The  two  ties  on  amendments  stood  fifteen  to 
fifteen—the  absentees  being  eighteen :  one  third 


of  the  Senate :  the  tie  on  engrossment  was  ei^- 
teen  to  eighteen — ^the  absentees  being  twelve: 
one  fourth  of  the  Senate.  It  was  Mr.  Calhoun 
who  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each  of 
these  questions.  It  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  design  to  throw  the  bill  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vice-President — a  New-Torker,  and  the  pro- 
minent candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  he  did  not  vote  in  the  case 
of  a  tie ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  of  votes  there  to  be  ready  for  the 
immediate  vote  in  Senate  on  the  engrossment ; 
and  when  the  committee  tie  was  deranged  by 
the  accession  of  three  votes  on  one  side,  the 
equilibrium  was  immediately  re-established  by 
three  on  the  other.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  vote  (on  the  engrossment)  was  out 
of  the  chur,  and  walking  behind  the  colonnade 
back  of  the  presiding  officer's  chair.  My  eyes 
were  wide  open  to  what  was  to  take  place.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  not  seeing  him,  eagerly  and  loudly 
asked  where  was  the  Vice-President?  and  told 
the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  look  for  him.  But  he 
needed  no  looking  for.  He  was  within  hearing 
of  all  that  passed,  and  ready  for  the  contingency : 
and  immediately  stepjung  up  to  his  chair,  and 
standing  up,  promptly  gave  the  casting  vote  in 
favor  of  the  engrossment  I  deemed  it  a  polit- 
ical vote,  that  is  to  say,  given  from  policy ;  and 
I  deemed  it  justifiable  under  the  cireumstanoes. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  made  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
a  test  of  alliance  with  Northern  abolitionists, 
and  a  cause  for  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States :  and  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  Van 
Buren's  vote,  the  whole  responsibility  of  its  loss 
would  have  been  thrown  upon  him  and  the 
North  i  and  the  South  inflamed  against  those 
States  and  himself-— the  more  so  as  Mr.  White, 
of  Tennessee,  the  opposing  democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  gave  his  votes  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  Wright  also,  as  I  believe,  voted  politically, 
and  on  all  the  votes  both  in  the  committee  and 
the  Senate.  He  was  the  political  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Vice-President,  most  confi- 
dential with  him,  and  believed  to  be  the  best 
index  to  his  opinions.  He  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble of  his  position,  and  in  every  vote  on  the 
subject  voted  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  Several  other 
senators  voted  politically,  and  without  com- 
punction, although  it  was  a  bad  bill,  as  it  was 
known  it  would  not  pass.  The  author  of  this 
View  would  not  so  vote.    He  was  tired  of  th« 
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eternal  cry  of  dissoMng  the  Union— did  not 
believe  in  it — and  would  not  give  a  repugnant 
vote  to  avoid  the  trial,  'the  tie  vote  having 
been  effected,  and  failed  of  its  expected  result^ 
the  Senato  afterwards  voted  quite  fully  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  and  rejected  it — twenty- 
five  to  nineteen :  only  four  absent.  The  yeas 
were:  Messrs.  Black,  Bedford,  Brown,  Bucha- 
nan, Calhoun,  Cuthbert  of  Georgia^  Grundy, 
King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Mangum, 
Moore,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Alexander  Porter, 
Preston  of  South  Carolina,  Rives,  Robinson, 
Talhnadge,  Walker  of  Mississippi,  White  of  Ten- 
nessee, Silas  Wright  The  nays  were :  Messrs. 
Benton,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Golds- 
borough  of  Maryland,  Hendricks,  Hubbard, 
Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean  of  Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Morris  of  Ohio,  Naudain  of  Delaware, 
Niles  of  Connecticut,  Prentiss,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
Southard,  Swift,  Tipton,  Tomlmson,  Wall  of 
New  Jersey,  Webster :  majority  six  against  the 
bill ;  and  seven  of  them,  if  the  solecism  may  be 
allowed,  from  the  slave  States.  And  thus  was 
accomplished  one  of  the  contingencies  in  which 
*^  State  interposition  "  was  again  to  be  applied 
— the  "  rightful  remedy  of  nullification  "  again 
resorted  to— and  the  ^'domestic  institutions" 
of  the  Southern  States,  by  "concert"  among 
themselves,  "to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger." 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

FRENCH   ATFAIES— APPEOACH   OF   A  FEKNCH 
SQUADEON-APOLOOY  EEQUIRED. 

In  his  annual  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  the  President  gave  a  general  state- 
ment of  our  affiurs  with  France,  and  promised  a 
special  communication  on  the  subject  at  an  early 
day.  That  communication  was  soon  made,  and 
showed  a  continued  refusal  on  the  part  of  France 
to  pay  the  indemnity,  unless  an  apology  was 
first  made ;  and  also  showed  that  a  French  fleet 
was  preparing  for  the  American  seas,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  implied  a  design  either  to 
overawe  the  Aimerican  government,  or  to  be 
ready  for  expected  hostilities.  On  the  subject 
of  the  apology,  the  message  said: 


"Whilstj  however,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  awaiting  the  movements  of 
the  French  government,  in  perfect  confidence 
that  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  the  Secietuy 
of  State  received  a  call  from  the  French  charg6 
d'afiaires  in  Washington,  who  desired  to  read  to 
him  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  was  instructed  or  directed  to  make  any 
official  communication,  and  replied  that  he  was 
only  authorized  to  read  the  letter,  and  furnish  a 
copy  if  requested.  It  was  an  attempt  to  make 
known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
privately,  in  what  manner  it  could  make  expla- 
nations, apparently  voluntary,  but  really  dictated 
by  France,  acceptable  to  her,  and  thus  obtain 
payment  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  francs. 
No  exoeption  was  taken  to  this  mode  of  com- 
munication, which  is  often  used  to  prepare  the 
way  for  official  intercourse ;  but  the  suggestions 
made  in  it  were,  in  the:r  substance,  wholly  m- 
admissible.  Not  being  m  the  shape  of  an  official 
communication  to  this  government,  it  did  not 
admit  of  reply  or  officiid  notice ;  nor  could  it 
safely  be  made  the  basis  of  any  action  by  the 
Executive  or  the  legislature ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  think  proper  to  ask  a  copy,  be- 
cause he  could  have  no  use  for  it." 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  extreme 
moderation  with  which  the  President  gives  the 
history  of  this  private  attempt  to  obtain  a  dic- 
tated apology  from  him.  He  recounts  it  soberly 
and  quietly,  without  a  smgle  expression  of  irri 
tated  feeling ;  and  seems  to  have  met  and  put 
aside  the  attempt  in  the  same  quiet  manner.  It 
was  a  proof  of  his  extreme  indisposition  to  have 
any  collision  with  France,  and  of  his  perfect 
determination  to  keep  himself  on  the  right  side 
in  the  controversy,  whatever  aspect  it  might 
assume.  But  that  was  not  the  only  trial  to 
which  his  temper  was  put.  The  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  apology  being  civilly  repulsed,  and  the 
proffered  copy  of  the  dictated  terms  refused  to 
be  taken,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  that  copy 
placed  upon  the  archives  of  the  government, 
with  the  view  to  its  getting  to  Congress,  and 
through  Congress  to  the  people ;  to  become  a 
point  of  attack  upon  the  President  for  not  giving 
the  apology,  and  thereby  getting  the  money 
from  France,  and  returning  to  friendly  relations 
with  her.  Of  this  attempt  to  get  a  refused  pa- 
per upon  our  archives,  and  to  make  it  operate 
as  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  their  own 
government,  the  President  (still  preserving  all 
his  moderation),  gives  this  account : 

^  Copies  of  papers,  marked  Kos.  9, 10,  and  11, 
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show  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 
charge  d'affiures,  many  weeks  afterwards,  to 
place  a  copy  of  this  paper  among  the  archives 
of  this  gOTemment,  which  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  done ;  but  the  assurance 
before  given  was  repeated,  that  any  official  com- 
munication which  he  might  be  authorized  to 
make  in  the  accustomed  form  would  receive  a 
prompt  and  just  consideration.  The  indiscretion 
of  this  attempt  was  made  more  manifest  by  the 
subsequent  avowal  of  the  French  charg^  d'af- 
fiiires,  that  the  object  was  to  bring  the  letter 
before  Congress  an(i  the  American  people.  If 
foreign  agents,  on  a  subject  of  disagreement  be- 
tween their  government  and  this,  wish  to  prefer 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  they  will 
hereafter,  it  is  hoped,  better  appreciate  their 
own  rights,  and  the  respect  due  to  others,  than 
to  attempt  to  use  the  Executive  as  the  passive 
organ  of  their  communications.  It  is  due  to  the 
character  of  our  institutions  that  the  diplomatic 
intercourse  of  this  government  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  directness  and  simplicity, 
and  that,  in  all  coses  of  importance,  the  com- 
munications received  or  made  by  the  Executive 
should  assume  the  accustomed  official  form.  It 
is  only  by  insisting  on  this  form  that  foreign 
powers  can  be  held  to  full  responsibility ;  that 
their  communications  can  be  officially  replied 
to ;  or  that  the  advice  or  interference  of  the 
legislature  can.  with  propriety,  be  invited  by  the 
President.  This  course  is  also  best  calcukted, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  shield  that  officer  from  un- 
just suspicions ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  subject 
this  portion  of  his  acts  to  public  scrutiny,  and, 
if  occasion  shall  require  it^  to  constitutional 
animadversion.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to 
adhere  to  these  principles  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  other  important 
interests,  it  very  intimately  concerned  the  na- 
tional honor;  a  matter,  in  my  judgment,  much 
too  sacred  to  be  made  the  subject  of  private  and 
unofficial  negotiation." 

Having  shown  the  state  of  the  question,  the 
President  next  gave  his  opinion  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  by  Congress ;  which  was,  the  inter- 
diction of  our  ports  to  the  entiy  of  French  ves- 
sels and  French  products: — a  milder  remedy 
than  that  of  reprisals  which  he  had  recom- 
mended at  the  previous  session.    He  said : 

''  It  is  time  that  this  unequal  position  of  af- 
fairs should  cease,  and  that  legislative  action 
should  be  brought  to  sustain  Executive  exertion 
in  such  measures  as  the  case  requires.  While 
France  persists  in  her  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was, 
by  removing  all  causes  of  mutual  complaint,  to 
renew  ancient  feelings  of  friendship,  and  to  unite 
the  two  nations  in  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  of  a 
mutually  beneficial  commerce,  she  cannot  justly 
oomplain  if  we  adopt  such  peaceful  remedies  as 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  circumstances  of  the 


case  may  authorize  and  demand.  Of  the  nature 
of  these  remedies  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  speak ;  and,  in  reference  to  a  particular  con- 
tingencv,  to  express  my  conviction  that  reprisals 
would  be  best  adapted  to  the  emergency  then 
contemplated.  Since  that  period,  France,  by  all 
the  departments  of  her  government,  has  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  our  claims  and  the  obligsr 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  has  appropriated  the 
moneys  which  are  necessary  to  its  execution ; 
and  though  pajrment  is  withheld  on  grounds 
vitally  important  to  our  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  she 
can  have  determined  permanently  to  retain  a 
position  so  utterly  indefensible.  In  the  iJtered 
state  of  the  questions  in  controversy,  and  under 
all  existing  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
until  such  a  determination  shall  have  become 
evident  it  will  be  proper  and  sufficient  to  re- 
taliate her  present  refusal  to  comply  with  her 
engagements  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
French  products  and  the  entry  of  French  vessels 
into  our  ports.  Between  this  and  the  interdic- 
tion of  all  commercial  intercourse,  or  other  re- 
medies, you,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
must  determine.  I  recommend  the  former,  in 
the  present  posture  of  our  affairs,  as  being  the 
least  injurious  to  our  commerce,  and  as  attended 
with  the  least  difficulty  of  returning  to  the  usual 
state  of  friendly  intercourae,  if  the  government 
of  France  shall  render  us  the  justice  that  is  due ; 
and  also  as  a  proper  preliminary  step  to  stronger 
measures,  should  their  adoption  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  subsequent  events." 

This  interdiction  of  the  commerce  of  France, 
though  a  milder  measure  than  that  of  reprisals, 
would  still  have  been  a  severe  one — ^severe  at 
anytime,  and  particularly  so  since  the  formation 
of  this  treaty,  the  execution  of  which  was  so 
much  delayed  by  France ;  for  that  was  a  treaty 
of  two  parts — something  to  be  done  on  each  side. 
On  the  part  of  France  to  pay  us  indemnities :  on 
our  side  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines : 
and  this  reduction  had  been  immediately  made 
by  Congress,  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  benefit  of  that 
reduction  had  now  been  enjoyed  by  French 
commerce  for  near  four  years.  But  that  was 
not  the  only  benefit  which  this  treaty  brought 
to  France  from  the  good  feeling  it  produced  in 
America :  it  procured  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  silks  imported  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — a  discrimination  inuring,  and  in- 
tended to  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  France.  The 
author  of  this  View  was  much  instrumental  in 
procuring  that  discrimination,  and  did  it  upon 
conversations  with  the  then  resident  French 
minister  at  Washington,  and  founding  his  argu- 
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ttent  npon  data  derived  from  him.  The  data 
were  to  show  that  the  discrimmation  would  he 
heneficial  to  the  trade  of  hoth  countries ;  hut  the 
bducing  cause  was  good-will  to  France,  and  a 
desire  to  hurj  all  recollection  of  past  diflerences 
in  our  emulation  of  good  works.  This  view  of 
the  treaty,  and  a  statement  of  the  advantages 
which  France  had  obtained  from  it,  was  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  message  on  French  affairs ;  in  which 
he  said: 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  execute  their  part  of  the 
treaty.  By  the  act  of  the  13th  July,  1832,  the 
duties  on  French  wines  were  reduced  acooi^ng 
to  its  terms,  to  take  effect  from  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  At  the  same  session, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  impelled,  no 
doubt,  by  their  kindly  feelings  towards  France, 
which  had  been  roused  into  action  by  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  final  and  equitable  settlement 
of  all  our  disputes,  voluntarily  reduced  the  duty 
upon  silks  coming  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  ^e  per  cent,  whilst  those  fit)m 
beyond  were  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  And  at  the 
next  session,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  this  duty 
0f  five  per  cent,  was  taken  off  altogether ;  and 
ever  since,  French  silks  have  been  admitted  into 
our  country  free  of  duty.  There  is  now,  in  &ct,  a 
discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent  in  their  favor, 
over  silks  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  What  has  France  gained  by  these  measures 
in  duties  on  her  wines  and  her  silks,  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  bound  to  pay  1  I 
have  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  i 
now  hold  in  my  hand  a  tabulv  statement,  pre- 
pared at  my  request,  which  shows,  that  had  the 
duties  remained  what  they  were,  at  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  these  articles,  since 
that  time,  would  have  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
on  the  dOth  September,  183^  the  sum  oi 
93,061,525.  Jud^ng  from  the  large  importa- 
tions which  have  since  been  made,  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  these  duties  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  whole  indemnity  which  France 
has  engaged  to  pay  to  our  fellow-citizens.  Be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  ten  years  mentioned 
in  the  treaty,  she  will  have  been  freed  from  the 
payment  of  duties  to  an  amount  considerably 
above  twelve  millions  of  dollars." 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  there 
should  have  been  such  delay  in  complying  with  a 
treaty  on  the  part  of  France  bringing  her  such 
advantages ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  King,  Louis 
Philippe  to  say,  that  he  constantly  referred  the 
delay  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  appropria- 
tion through  the  French  legislative  chiunben. 


He  often  applied  for  the  appropriation,  but  could 
not  venture  to  make  it  an  administration  ques* 
tion;  and  the  offensive  demand  for  the  apology 
came  from  that  quarter,  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
precedentd  proviso  to  the  law  (when  it  did 
pass),  that  the  money  was  not  to  be  psad  until 
there  had  been  an  apology.  The  only  objection 
to  the  King's  conduct  was  that  he  did  not  make 
the  appropriation  a  cabinet  measure,  and  try  is- 
sues with  the  chambers ;  but  that  objection  hu 
become  less  since ;  and  in  faft  totally  disappeared, 
(torn  seeing  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  esse 
with  which  the  King  was  expelled  from  his 
throne,  and  how  unable  he  was  to  try  issues 
with  the  chambers.  The  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  all  their  adherents,  were  unfriend- 
ly to  the  United  States,  considering  the  Americu 
revolution  as  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution; 
and  consequently  the  source  of  all  their  twenty- 
five  years  of  exile,  suffering  and  death.  The  re- 
publicans were  also  inimical  to  him,  and  sided 
with  the  legitimists. 

The  President  concluded  his  message  with 
stating  that  a  laige  French  naval  annameni 
was  under  orders  for  our  seas;  and  said: 

^'  Of  the  cause  and  intent  of  these  armaments 
I  have  no  authentic  infOTmation,  nor  any  other 
means  of  judging^  except  such  as  are  common  to 
yourselves  and  to  the  public;  but  whatever  may 
be  their  object,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  regard 
them  as  unconnected  with  the  measures  which 
hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  France  may 
compel  us  to  pursue.  They  at  least  deserve  to 
be  met  by  adequate  preparations  on  our  part) 
and  I  therefore  strongly  ui^  large  and  speedy 
appropriations  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and 
tne  completion  of  our  coast  defences. 

^If  this  array  of  military  fbroe  be  really  de- 
signed to  affect  the  action  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  now 
pending  between  the  two  nations,  then  indeed 
would  it  be  dishonorable  to  pause  a  moment  on 
the  alternative  which  such  a  state  of  thingf 
would  present  to  us.  Come  what  may,  the  ex- 
planation whidi  France  demands  can  never  be 
accorded ;  and  no  armament,  however  powerful 
and  imposing,  at  a  distance,  or  on  our  coast  will, 
I  trust,  deter  us  from  discharging  the  hign  du- 
ties which  we  owe  to  our  constituents,  to  oar 
national  character,  and  to  the  world." 

Mr.  Buchanan  sustained  the  message  in  a 
careful  and  well-considered  review  of  this  whde 
French  question,  showing  that  the  demand  of 
an  apology  was  an  insult  in  aggravation  of  the 
injury,  and  could  not  be  given  without  national 
degraydation;  joimng  the  President  in  his  caO 
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toT  measares  for  preseiring  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  country ;  declaring  that  if  hostilities  came 
they  were  preferable  to  disgrace,  and  that  the 
whole  world  would  put  the  blame  on  France. 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  a  different  view  of  it,  dedai^ 
ing  that  the  state  of  our  affairs  with  France  was 
the  effect  of  the  President's  nusmanagement,  and 
that  if  war  came  it  would  be  entirely  his  fault ; 
and  affirmed  his  deliberate  belief  that  it  was  the 
President's  design  to  hare  war  with  France. 
Hesud:  • 

"  I  fear  that  the  condition  in  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  placed  has  been  the  result  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  policy.  I  am  bound  to 
speak  my  sentiments  freely.  It  is  due  to  my 
oonstitutents  and  the  country,  to  act  with  per- 
fect candor  and  truth  on  a  question  in  which 
thdr  interests  is  so  deeply  inrolyed.  I  will  not 
assert  that  the  Ezecutive  has  deliberately  aimed 
at  war  from  the  commencement;  but  I  will  say 
that,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  controversy  to 
the  present  moment,  the  course  which  the  Pre- 
sident has  pursued  is  precisely  the  one  calcula- 
ted to  terminate  in  a  conflict  between  the  two 
nations.  It  has  been  in  his  power,  at  every  pe- 
riod, to  give  the  controversy  a  direction  by  which 
the  peace  of  the  country  might  be  preserved, 
without  the  least  sacrifice  of  reputation  or  hon- 
or ;  but  he  has  preferred  the  opposite.  I  feel 
f  said  Mr.  C.)  how  painful  it  is  to  make  these 
aeclarations ;  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  occupy  a 
position  which  might,  by  any  possibility,  be  con- 
strued in  opposition  to  our  country's  cause ; 
but,  in  my  conception,  the  honor  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  can  only  be  maintained  by 
pursuing  the  course  that  truth  and  justice  may 
dictate.  Acting  under  this  impression,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  documents  connected  with  this  unhappy 
controversy,  that,  if  war  must  come,  we  are  the 
authors — we  are  the  responsible  party.  Stand- 
ing, as  I  fear  we  do.  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict,  it 
would  to  me  have  been  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  make  an  opposite  declaration ;  but 
that  sacred  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  which,  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  my  guide  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  would  not  permit." 

Mr.  Benton  maintained  that  it  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  which  had 
given  to  the  French  question  its  present  and 
hostile  aspect :  that  the  belief  of  divided  counsels, 
and  of  a  majority  against  the  President,  and  that 
we  looked  to  money  and  not  to  honor,  had  en- 
couraged the  French  chambers  to  insult  us  by 
demanding  an  apology,  and  to  attempt  to  in- 
timidate us  by  sending  a  fleet  upon  our  coasts. 
He  said: 

*^It  was  in  March  hut  that  the  three  millionB 


and  the  fortification  bill  were  lost ;  since  then  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  French  question  is  changed. 
The  money  is  withheld,  and  explanation  is  de- 
manded, an  apology  is  prescribed,  and  a  French 
fleet  approaches.  Our  government,  charged 
with  insulting  France,  when  no  insult  was 
intended  by  us,  and  none  can  be  detected  in  our 
words  by  her,  is  itself  openly  and  vehemently  in- 
sulted. The  i^logy  is  to  degrade  us ;  the  fleet 
to  intimidate  us  $  and  the  two  together  consti- 
tute an  insult  of  the  gravest  character.  There 
in  no  parallel  to  it,  except  in  the  history  of 
France  herself;  but  not  Fnnce  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tuiTj  nor  even  of  the  18th,  but  in  the  remote 
and  Ul-regulated  times  of  ihe  I7th  centuiy,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  proudest  of  the  French  Kings, 
and  towards  one  of  the  smallest  Italian  repub* 
lies.  I  allude,  sir,  to  what  happened  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Doge  of  GencML  and  will  read 
the  account  of  it  from  ue  pen  of  Voltaire,  in  his 
Age  of  Louis  XTV. 

^  ^  The  Genoese  had  built  four  galleys  for  the 
service  of  Spain;  the  Ejng  (of  France^  forbade 
them^  by  his  env<^,  St.  Olonl  one  of  his  gentie- 
men  m  ordinary,  to  launch  those  galleys.  The 
Genoese,  incensed  at  this  violation  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  depending  too  much  on  the  support  of 
Spain,  refused  to  obey  the  order.  Immediately 
fourteen  men  of  war,  twenty  galleys,  ten  bomb- 
ketches,  with  several  frigatos,  set  sail  from  the 
port  of  Toulon.  They  arrived  before  Genoa^ 
and  tiie  ten  bomb-ketches  discharged  14,000 
shells  into  the  town,  which  reduced  to  ashes  a 
principal  part  of  those  marble  edifices  which  had 
entitied  this  city  to  the  name  of  Genoa  the 
Proud.  Four  thousand  men  were  then  landed, 
who  marched  up  to  the  gates,  and  burnt  the 
suburb  of  St  Peter,  of  Arena.  It  was  now 
thought  prudent  to  submit,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city.  The  King  ex* 
acted  that  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  with  four  of  the 
principal  senators,  should  come  and  implore  his 
clemency  in  the  palace  of  Versailles ;  and,  lest 
the  Genoese  should  elude  the  making  this  satis- 
faction, and  lessen  in  any  manner  the  pomp  of 
it,  he  insisted  further  that  the  Doge,  who  was 
to  perform  this  embassy,  should  be  continued  in 
his  magistracy,  nojwittetanding  the  perpetual 
law  of  Genoa^  which  deprives  tiie  Doge  of  his 
dignity  who  is  absent  but  a  moment  from  the 
ci^.  ImperialoLercaro,  Doge  of  Genoa,  attended 
by  the  senators  Lomellino,  Garibaldi,  Durazzo, 
and  Salvago,  repaired  to  Versailles,  to  submit  to 
what  was  required  of  him.  The  Doge  appeared 
in  his  robes  of  state,  his  head  covered  with  a 
bonnet  of  red  velvet,  which  he  oftien  took  off 
during  his  speech;  made  his  apology,  the  very 
words  and  demeanor  of  which  were  dictated  and 
prescribed  to  him  by  Seignelai,'  (the  French 
Secretary  of  State  Ibr  Foreign  Affiurs). 

"•  Thus,  said  Mr.  B.,  was  the  city  of  Genoa, 
and  its  Doge,  treated  by  Louis  XI V.  But  it 
was  not  the  Doge  who  was  degraded  by  this 
indignity,  but  the  republic  of  which  he  was 
chief  magistrate,  and  all  the  republics  of  Italy, 
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besides,  which  felt  themselves  all  humbled  by 
the  outrage  which  a  king  had  inflicted  upon  one 
of  their  number.  So  of  the  apology  demanded, 
and  of  the  fleet  sent  upon  us,  and  in  presence  or 
which  President  Jackson,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  is  to  make  his  decision,  and  to  re- 
mit it  to  the  Tuileries.  It  is  not  President 
Jackson  that  is  outraged,  but  the  republic  of 
which  he  is  President ;  and  all  existing  repub- 
lics, wheresoever  situated.  Our  whole  country 
is  insulted,  and  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  this  feeling  pours  in  upon  us  every 
day,  in  every  manner  in  which  public  sentiment 
can  be  manifested,  and  especially  in  the  noble 
resolves  of  the  States  whose  legislatures  are  in 
session,  and  who  hasten  to  deckire  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  policy  of  the  special  message.  True, 
President  Jackson  is  not  required  to  repair  to 
the  Tuileries,  with  four  of  his  most  obnoxious 
senators,  and  there  recite,  in  person,  to  the  King 
of  the  French,  the  apology  which  he  had  first 
rehearsed  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie;  true,  the 
bomb-ketches  of  Admiral  Mackau  have  not  yet 
fired  14,000  shells  on  one  of  our  cities ;  but  the 
mere  demand  for  an  apology,  the  mere  dictation 
of  its  terms,  and  the  mere  advance  of  a  fleet,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  in  the  dif- 
ference of  parties,  is  a  greater  outrage  to  us  than 
the  actual  perpetration  of  the  enormities  were 
to  the  Genoese.  This  is  not  the  seventeenth 
century.  President  Jackson  is  not  the  Doge 
of  a  trading  city.  We  are  not  Italians,  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  European  kings ;  but  Ameri- 
cans, the  descendants  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which,  for  a  thousand  years,  has  known  how  to 
command  respect,  and  to  preserve  its  place  at 
the  head  of  nations.  We  are  young,  but  old 
enough  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  the  French- 
man, the  Abb6  Raynal.  is  as  false  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  as  it  is  to 
the  other  productions  of  nature ;  and  that  the 
belittling  tendencies  of  the  New  World  are  no 
more  exemplified  in  the  human  race  than  they 
are  in  the  exhibition  of  her  rivers  and  her  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  indigenous  races  of  the  mam- 
moth and  the  mastodon.  The  Duke  de  Brog^ 
lie  has  made  a  mistake,  the  less  excusable,  be- 
cause he  might  find  in  his  own  country,  and 
perhaps  in  his  own  family,  examples  of  the  ex- 
treme criticalness  of  attempting  to  overawe  a 
community  of  freemen.  There  was  a  Marshal 
Broglie,  who  was  Minister  at  War^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  and  who 
advised  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men 
to  overawe  Paris.  The  camp  was  formed.  Paris 
revolted ;  captured  the  Bastile ;  marched  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  stormed  the  Tuileries ;  overset  the 
monarchy ;  and  established  the  Revolution.  So 
much  for  attempting  to  intimidate  a  city.  And 
yet,  here  is  a  nation  of  freemen  to  be  intimi- 
dated :  a  republic  of  fourteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  descendants  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race 
which,  from  the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Oressy. 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  down  to  the  days  of 
Salamanca  and  Waterloo,  have  always  known 


perfectly  well  how  to  deal  with  the  impetaoos 
and  fiery  courage  of  the  French." 

Mr.  Benton  also  showed  that  there  was  a 
party  in  the  French  Chambers,  working  to  se- 
parate the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
him  responsible  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
two  countries.  In  this  sense  acted  the  deputy, 
Mons.  Henry  de  Chabaulon,  who  spoke  thus : 

"  The  insult  of  President;  Jackson  comes  from 
himself  only.  This  is  more  evident,  from  the 
refusal  of  the  American  Congress  to  concur 
VTith  him  in  it.  The  French  Chamber,  b^  in- 
terfering, would  render  the  afiair  more  serious 
and  ma£:e  its  arrangement  more  difficult,  ana 
even  dangerous.  Let  us  put  the  case  to  our- 
selves. Suppose  the  United  States  had  taken 
part  with  General  Jackson,  we  should  have  had 
to  demand  satisfaction,  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  United  States ;  ana,  instead  of  now  talking 
about  negotiation,  we  should  have  had  to  make 
appropriations  for  a  war,  and  to  intrust  to  our 
heroes  of  Navarino  and  Algiers  the  task  of 
teachingthe  Americans  that  France  knows  the 
way  to  Washington  as  well  as  England." 

This  language  was  received  with  applause  in 
the  Chamber,  by  the  extremes.  It  was  the  lan- 
guage held  six  weeks  after  the  rise  of  Congress, 
and  when  the  loss  of  the  three  millions  asked 
by  the  President  for  contingent  preparation,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  were  fully 
known  in  Paris.  Another  speaker  in  the  Cham- 
ber, Mons.  Ranc§,  was  so  elated  by  these  losses 
as  to  allow  himself  to  discourse  thus : 

^  Gentlemen,  we  should  put  on  one  side  of  the 
tribune  the  twenty-five  millions,  on  the  other 
the  sword  of  France.  When  the  Americans 
see  this  good  long  sword,  this  very  long  sword, 

E3ntlemen  (for  it  struck  down  ev^ry  thing  from 
isbon  to  Moscow),  they  will  perhaps  recollect 
what  it  did  for  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  they  will,  perhaps,  too,  reflect  upon  what 
it  could  do  to  support  and  avenge  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  France,  when  outraged  by  an  ungrate- 
ful people.  [Cries  of '  well  said ! ']  Believe  me, 
gentlemen,  they' would  sooner  touch  your  mo- 
ney than  dare  to  touch  your  sword ;  and  for 
your  twenty-five  millions  they  will  bring  you 
back  the  satisfactory  receipt^  which  it  is  your 
duty  to  exact." 

And  this  also  was  received  with  great  appro- 
bation, in  the  Chamber,  by  the  two  extremes ; 
and  was  promptly  followed  by  two  royal  ordi- 
danoes,  published  in  the  Moniteur,  under  which 
the  Admiral  Mackau  was  to  take  command  of 
a  ^^  squadron  of  observation,"  and  proceed  to 
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the  West  Indies.  The  ConstitiUionnel,  the  demi- 
official  paper  of  the  govenimeDt)  stated  that  this 
measure  was  warranted  bjr  the  actual  state  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States — ^ihat  the  United  States  had  no  force  to 
oppose  to  it — and  applauded  the  government  for 
its  foresight  and  energy.  Mr.  Benton  thus 
commented  upon  the  approach  of  this  French 
squadron: 

**  A  French  fleet  of  sixty  yessels  of  war,  to  he 
followed  by  sixty  more,  now  in  commission,  ap- 
proaches our  coast ;  and  approaches  it  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  observing  our  conduct,  in  re- 
lation to  France.  It  is  styled,  in  the  French 
papers,  a  squadron  of  observation ;  and  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  military  voca- 
bulary of  France  to  know  what  that  phrase 
means.  In  the  days  of  the  great  Emperor,  we 
were  accustomed  to  see  the  armies  which  de- 
molished empires  at  a  blow,  wear  that  padflc 
title  up  to  the  moment  that  the  blow  was  ready 
to  be  struck.  These  grand  armies  assembled 
on  the  frontiers  of  empires,  gave  emphasis  to 
negotiation,  and  crushed  what  resisted.  A  squa- 
dron of  observation,  then,  is  a  squadron  of  in- 
timidation first,  and  of  attack  eventually ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  palpable  than  that  such 
was  the  character  of  the  squadron  in  question. 
It  leaves  the  French  coast  contemporaneously 
with  the  departure  of  our  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  assembling  of  our  Congress ;  it  arrives  upon 
our  coast  at  the  very  moment  that  we  shall  have 
to  vote  upon  French  affidrs ;  and  it  takes  a  posi- 
tion upon  our  Southern  border — ^that  border, 
above  all  others,  on  which  we  are,  at  this  time, 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  hostile  approach. 

^'What  have  we  done,  contmued  Mr.  B.,  to 
draw  this  squadron  upon  us  ?  We  have  done 
no  wrong  to  France ;  we  are  making  no  prepa- 
rations against  her;  and  not  even  ordinary  pre- 
parations for  general  and  permanent  security, 
n  e  have  treaties  and  are  executing  them,  even 
the  treaty  that  she  does  not  execute.  We  have 
been  executing  that  treaty  for  four  years,  and 
may  say  that  we  have  paid  France  as  much 
under  it  as  we  have  in  vain  demanded  from  her, 
as  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity ;  not, 
in  fact,  by  takins  money  out  of  our  treasury 
and  delivering  to  her,  bu^  what  is  better  for  her, 
namely^  leaving  her  own  moiley  in  her  own 
handSj  m  the  shape  of  diminished  duties  upon 
her  wmes,  as  provided  for  in  this  same  treaty, 
which  we' execute,  and  which  she  does  not  In 
this  way,  France  has  gained  one  or  two  millions 
of  dollars  from  us,  besides  the  encouragement 
to  her  wine  trade.  On  the  article  of  silks,  she 
is  also  gaining  money  from  us  in  the  same  way, 
not  by  treaty,  but  by  law..  Our  discriminating 
duties  in  favor  of  silks,  from  this  side  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  operate  almost  entirely  in  her 
fiivor.  Our  great  supplies  of  silks  are  firom 
France,  England,  and  China.  In  four  years,  and 
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under  the  operation  of  this  discriminating  duty, 
our  imports  of  French  silks  have  risen  from  two 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  six  millions 
and  a  half;  f^om  England,  they  have  risen  from 
a  quarter  of  a  million  to  three  quarters ;  from 
Cmna,  they  have  sunk  from  three  millions  and 
a  quarter  to  one  million  and  a  quarter.  This 
discriminating  duty  has  left  between  one  and 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  French- 
men, besides  the  encouragement  to  the  silk  manu- 
facture and  trade.  Why,  then,  has  she  sent  this 
squadron,  to  observe  us  first,  and  to  strike  us 
eventually?  She  knows  our  pacific  disposition 
towards  her,  not  only  from  our  own  words  and 
actions,  but  from  the  official  report  of  her  own 
officers:  from  the  very  officer  sent  out  last 
spring,  in  a  brig,  to  cany  back  the  recalled  min- 
ister." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  to  charge  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  affairs  with  France  distinctly 
and  emphaticaUy  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  their  refUsal  to  attend  to  the  national 
defences — ^in  their  opposition  to  the  President — 
and  in  the  disposition  manifested  rather  to  pull 
down  the  President,  in  a  party  contest,  than  to 
sustain  him  against  France — rather  to  plunder 
their  own  country  than  to  defend  it,  by  taking 
the  public  money  for  distribution  instead  of  de- 
fence.   To  this  effect,  he  said : 

''He  had  never  spoken  unkindly  of  the 
French  nation,  neither  in  his  place  here,  as 
a  senator:  nor  in  his  private  capacity  else- 
where. Bom  since  the  American  Revolution, 
bred  up  in  habitual  affection  for  the  I^nch 
name,  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life  when  the 
elories  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire  were 
filling  the  world  and  dazzling  the  imagination, 
politically  connected  with  the  party  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  called  French,  his  bosom  had 
glowed  with  admiration  for  that  people;  and 
youthful  affection  had  ripened  into  manly  friend- 
ship He  would  not  now  permit  himself  to 
speak  unkindly,  much  less  to  use  epithets ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  fixing  his  attention  upon  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  UonstihUionnel  lor  the 
present  advance  of  the  French  squadron  upon 
us.  That  reason  is  this :  '  America  will  have  no 
force  capable  of  being  opposed  to  it'  This  is 
the  reason.  Our  nakedness,  our  destitutioiL 
has  drawn  upon  us  the  honor  of  this  visit ;  and 
we  are  now  to  speak,  and  vote,  and  so  to  demean 
ourselves,  as  men  standing  in  the  presence  of  a 
force  which  they  cannot  resist,  and  which  had 
taught  the  lesson  of  submission  to  the  Turk  and 
the  Arab!  And  here  I  change  the  theme:  I  turn 
from  French  intimidation  to  American  legisla- 
tion ;  and  I  ask  how  it  comes  that  we  have  no 
force  to  oppose  to  this  squadron  which  comes 
here  to  take  a  position  upon  our  borders,  and  to 
show  us  that  it  knows  the  way  to  Wasnington 
as  well  as  the  English  ?     This  is  my  future 
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theme;  and  I  have  to  present  the  American 
Senate  as  the  responsihle  party  for  leaving  our 
country  in  this  wretched  condition.  First  there 
is  the  three  million  appropriation  whicn  was 
lost  by  the  opposition  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
carried  down  with  it  the  whole  fortification  bill, 
to  which  it  was  attached.  That  bill,  besides  the 
three  millions,  contamed  thirteen  specific  appro- 
priations for  works  of  defence,  part  originating 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  part  in 
the  Senate,  and  appropriating  $900,000  to  the 
completion  and  armament  of  forts. 

''All  these  specific  appropriations,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  were  lost  in  the  bill  which  was  sunk  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  the  three  mil- 
lions, which  were  attached  to  it  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  not  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  which 
had  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  and  could  go  into  no  detail 
as  to  what  happened  in  that  conference;  he 
took  his  stand  upon  the  palpable  ground  that  the 
opposition  which  the  Senate  made  to  the  three 
million  appropriation,  the  speeches  which  de- 
nounced it,  and  the  prolonged  invectives  against 
the  President,  which  inflamed  the  passions  and 
consumed  the  precious  time  at  the  last  moment 
of  the  session,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  loss 
of  that  bill ;  and  so  leaves  the  responsibility  for 
the  loss  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Senate. 

'^  Mr.  B.  recalled  attention  to  the  reason  demi- 
officially  assigned  in  the  Consiitutionnel^  for  the 
approach  of  the  French  fleet  of  observation,  and 
to  show  that  it  came  because  '  America  had  no 
force  capable  of  being  opposed  to  it.'  It  was  a 
subsidiary  aigument,  and  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  dangers  and  humiliations  of  a  defenceless 
position.  It  should  stimulate  us  to  instant  and 
vigorous  action ;  to  the  concentration  of  all  our 
money,  and  all  our  hands,  to  the  sacred  task  of 
national  defence.  For  himseU^  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  war,  because  he  knew  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  war;  but  that  belief  would 
have  no  efiect  upon  his  conduct.  He  went  for 
national  defence,  because  that  policy  was  right 
in  itself  without  regard  to  times  and  circum- 
stances. He  went  for  it  now,  because  it  was  the 
response,  and  the  only  response,  which  Ameri- 
can honor  could  give  to  the  visit  of  Admiral 
Mackau.  Above  all.  he  went  for  it  because  it 
was  the  way,  and  the  onlv  manly  way,  of  let- 
ting France  know  that  she  had  committed  a 
mistake  in  sending  this  fleet  upon  us.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  remark  that  our  votes  would  have  to  be 
given  under  the  guns  of  France,  and  under  the 
eyes  of  Europe." 

The  reproach  cast  by  Mr.  Benton  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate,  in  causing  the  loss  of  the 
defence  bills,  and  the  consequent  insult  from 
France,  brought  several  members  to  their  feet 
in  defence  of  themselves  and  the  body  to  which 
they  belonged.   • 


<'  Mr.  Webster  said  his  duty  was  to  take  care 
that  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  Senate  there  ahoold 
be  any  mistake,  the  efiect  of  which  should  be 
to  produce  an  impression  unfevorable  or  re- 
proachful to  the  character  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  people.  He  remembered  the  progress 
of  that  bill  (the  bill  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Benton), 
the  incidents  of  its  history,  and  the  real  cause 
of  its  loss.  And  he  would  satisfy  any  man  that 
the  loss  of  it  was  not  attributable  to  any  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  the  Senate.  He  would  not, 
however,  do  so  until  the  Senate  should  again 
have  been  in  session  on  executive  business.  As 
soon  as  that  took  place,  he  should  undertake  to 
show  that  it  was  not  to  any  dereliction  of  dutj 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  the  loss  of  thai 
bill  was  to  be  attributed. 

**Mr.  Preston  of  South  Carolina  said  every 
senator  had  concurred  in  general  appropriations 
to  put  the  navy  and  army  in  a  state  of  defence. 
This  undefined  appropriation  was  not  the  only 
exception.  The  gentleman  firom  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  ssdd  this  appropriation  was  intend- 
^  to  operate  as  a  permanent  defence.  The  sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  had  prefi^red 
a  general  indictment  against  the  Senate  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  strange 
the  gentleman  should  ask  the  departments  for 
calculations  to  enable  us  to  know  how  much 
was  necessary  to  appropriate,  when  the  inform 
mation  was  not  given  to  us  when  wa  rejected 
the  undefined  appropriations.  I  rejoice,  said 
Mr.  P.,  that  the  gentleman  has  said  even  to 
my  fears  there  will  be  no  French  war.  France 
was  not  going  to  squabble  with  America  on  a 
little  point  oi  honor,  that  might  do  for  duellists 
to  quarrel  about,  but  not  for  nations.  There 
was  no  reason  wny  blood  should  be  poured  out 
like  water  in  righting  this  point  of  honor.  If 
this  matter  was  placed  on  its  proper  basis,  his 
hopes  would  be  lit  up  into  a  blaze  of  confidence. 
The  President  had  recommended  making  repri- 
sals, if  France  refused  payment.  France  had 
refused,  but  the  remedy  was  not  pursued.  It 
may  be,  said  he,  that  this  fieet  is  merely  commg 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  France.  If  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  had  suggested  the  necessity  of 
making  this  appropriation,  we  would  have  pour- 
ed out  the  treasury ;  we  would  have  fill^  his 
hands  for  aU  necessary  purposes.  There  was 
one  hundred  thousand  aollars  appropriated  that 
had  not  been  called  for.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  permitted  to  eo  any  further 
and  say  to  what  extent  any  of  the  departments 
were  disposed  to  go  in  this  matter. 

"Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  was  surprised  at 
the  suggestion  of  an  idea  that  tho  American 
Senate  was  not  disposed  to  make  tho  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
that  tney  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  pa^ 
sage  of  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  wa8  to  make 
provision  for  large  appropriationB  for  our  defenod* 
The  senator  from  Missouri  had  eone  into  a  libenl 
AttaekoftheSenate.  He(Mr.O.;wa8notd]flpoaed 
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to  say  any  thing  fnrther  of  the  events  of  the  last 
night  of  the  session.  He  took  occasion  to  saj 
there  were  other  matters  in  connection  with  this 
appropriation.  Before  any  department  or  any 
friend  of  tJie  administration  had  named  an  ap- 
propriation for  defence,  he  made  the  motion  to 
appropriate  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  on  his  motion  that  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affiurs  made  the  appropriation  to  increase 
the  fortifications.  Actuated  hy  the  very  same 
motives  which  induced  him  to  move  that  appro- 
priation, he  had  moved  an  additional  impropria- 
tion to  Fort  Delaware.  The  motion  was  to  in- 
crease the  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  elicited  «  protracted  de- 
bate. The  next  question  was,  wnether,  in  the 
eeneral  bill,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  should 
be  appropnated.  He  recollected  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  told 
them  there  was  an  amendment  hefore  that  oom- 

'  mittee  of  similar  tenor.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  he  felt  disinclined 
to  give  it  up.  The  amendment  fell  on  the  single 
ground,  by  one  vote,  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  had  before  it  the  identical  proposition 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs.  He 
appealed  to  the  country  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  they  were  to  be  arraigned  before 
the  people  of  the  country  on  a  charge  of  a  want 

^  of  patriotism.  He  had  always  felt  deeply  affect- 
ed when  those  general  remarks  were  made  im- 
pugning the  motives  of  patriotism  of  the  sena- 
tors. He  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  he  who 
goes  farthest  in  making  appropriations  for  the 
national  protection.  Nay,  ne  would  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  administration." 

Mr.  Benton  returned  to  his  charge  that  the 
defence  bills  of  the  last  session  were  lost  through 
the  conduct  of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  Senate 
which  disagreed  to  the  House  amendment  of 
three  millions  to  the  fortification  bill  (which  it- 
self contained  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
9^00,000);  and  it  was  the  Senate  which  moved 
to  " adhere'^  to  its  disagreement,  thereby  adopt- 
ing the  harsh  measure  which  so  much  endan  - 
gers  legislation.  And,  in  support  of  his  views, 
he  said; 

''The  bill  died  under  lanse  of  time.  It  died 
because  not  acted  upon  berore  midnight  of  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
session  was  over  before  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees could  be  acted  on.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  without  a  (quorum,  and  the  Sen- 
ate was  about  in  the  same  condition.  Two  at- 
tempts in  the  Senate  to  ^t  a  vote  on  some 
printing  moved  by  his  colleague  (Mr.  Linn), 
were  both  lost  for  want  of  a  quorum.  The  ses- 
sion then  was  at  an  end,  for  want  of  quorums, 
whether  the  legal  right  to  sit  had  ceased  or  not 
The  bill  was  not  rejected  either  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  the  Senate,  but  it  died  for 


want  of  action  upon  it ;  and  that  action  was  pre- 
vented bv  want  of  time.  Now,  whose  fiuilt  was 
it  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  acting  on  the 
report  of  the  conferees  ?  That  was  the  true 
question,  and  the  answer  to  it  would  show  where 
tne  fault  lay.  This  answer  is  as  dear  as  mid- 
day, though  the  transaction  took  place  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight.  It  was  the  Senate !  The 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  in  full  time  to  have  been 
acted  upon,  if  it  had  been  treated  as  all  bills 
must  be  treated  that  are  intended  to  be  passed 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session.  It  is  no  time 
for  speaking.  All  speaking  is  then  fatal  to  bills, 
and  eqiutlly  fatal,  whether  for  or  against  them. 
Tet,  wnat  was  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  this  bill?  Members  commenced 
speaking  upon  It  with  vehemence  and  persever- 
ance, and  continued  at  it,  one  after  another. 
These  speeches  were  fatal  to  the  bilL  They 
were  numerous,  and  consumed  much  time  to 
deliver  them.  They  were  criminative,  and  pro- 
voked replies.  They  denounced  the  President 
without  measure ;  and,  b v  implication,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  sustained  him.  They 
were  intemperate,  and  destroyed  the  temper  of 
others.  In  this  way  the  precious  time  was  con- 
sumed in  which  the  bill  might  have  been  acted 
upon ;  and,  for  want  of  which  time,  it  is  lost 
Every  one  that  made  a  speech  helped  to  destroy 
it;  and  nearly  the  whole  Dody  of  the  opposition 
spoke,  and  most  of  them  at  much  length,  and 
with  unusual  warmth  and  animation.  So  cer- 
tain was  he  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  speak- 
ing^ that  he  himself  never  opened  his  mouth  nor 
uttered  one  word  upon  it  Then  came  the  fiital 
motion  to  adhere,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
make  bad  worse,  and  to  destroy  the  last  chance, 
unless  the  House  of  Representatives  had  hum- 
bled itself  to  ask  a  conference  from  the  Senate. 
The  fatal  effect  of  this  motion  to  adhere,  Mr.  B. 
would  show  from  Jefferson's  Manual ;  and  read 
as  follows :  '  The  regular  progression  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  Commons  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment; the  Lords  insist  on  it;  the  Commons 
insist  on  their  disagreement;  the  Lords  adhere 
to  their  amendment;  the  Commons  adhere  to 
their  disagreement ;  the  term  of  insisting  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  they  choose  to  keep  the 
question  open ;  but  the  first  adherence  by  either 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  other  to  recede  or 
to  adhere  also ;  when  the  matter  is  usually  suf- 
fered to  fall.  (10  Grey,  148.)  Latterly,  how- 
ever, there  are  instances  of  their  having  gone  to 
a  second  adherence.  There  must  be  an  absolute 
conclusion  of  the  subject  somewhere,  or  other* 
wise  transactions  between  the  Houses  would  be- 
come endless.  (3  Hatsell,  268, 270.)  The  term 
of  insisting,  we  are  told  by  oir  John  Trevor, 
was  then  (1678)  newly  introduced  into  parlia- 
Boentary  usage  by  the  Lords.  (7  Grey,  94.)  It 
was  certainly  a  happy  innovation,  as  it  multi- 
plies the  opportunities  of  trying  modifications, 
which  may  bring  the  Houses  to  a  concurrence. 
Either  House,  however,  is  free  to  pass  over  the 
term  of  insisting,  and  to  adhere  in  the  first  iS' 
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Btanoe.  (10  Grey,  146.)  But  it  is  not  respect- 
ful to  the  other.  In  the  ordinary  parliamentary 
course,  there  are  two  free  conferences  at  least 
before  an  adherence.    (10  Grey,  147.)  ' 

^  This  is  the  regular  progression  in  the  case  of 
amendments,  and  there  are  five  st^ps  in  it.  1. 
To  agree.  2.  To  disagree.  3.  To  recede.  4. 
To  insist.  5.  To  adhere.  Of  these  fiye  steps 
adherence  is  the  last,  and  yet  it  was  the  firet 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  its  adop- 
tion was,  in  parliamentary  usaga  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.  It  was,  by  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  disrespect  to  the  House.  No  conference 
was  even  asked  by  the  Senate  after  the  adher- 
ence, although,  by  the  parliamentary  law,  there 
ought  to  have  been  two  free  conferences  at  least 
before  the  adherence  was  yoted.  All  this  was 
fully  stated  to  the  Senate  that  night,  and  be- 
fore the  question  to  adhere  was  put  It  was 
fully  stated  by  you,  sir  ^said  Mr.  B.,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  was  then 
in  the  Vice-President's  chair).  This  vote  to 
adhere,  coupled  with  the  yiolent  speeches,  de- 
nouncing the  President,  and,  by  implication, 
censuring  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
coupled  with  the  total  omission  of  the  Senate  to 
ask  for  a  conference,  seemed  to  indicate  a  fatal 

Eurpose  to  destroy  the  bill  5  and  lost  it  would 
ave  been  upon  the  spot,  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, forgetting  the  disrespect  with  which 
it  had  been  treated,  and  passing  over  the  cen- 
sure impliedly  cast  upon  it,  had  not  humbled 
itself  to  come  and  ask  for  a  conference.  The 
House  humbled  itself;  but  it  was  a  patriotic  and 
noble  humiliation ;  it  was  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. The  conference  was  granted,  and  an  amend- 
ment was  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  by 
which  tl^e  amount  was  reduced,  and  the  sum 
divided,  and  $300,000  allowed  to  the  military, 
and  $500,000  to  the  naval  service.  This  was 
done  at  last,  and  after  all  the  irritating  speeches 
and  irritating  conduct  of  the  Senate;  but  the 
precious  time  was  ^one.  The  hour  of  midn^ht 
was  not  only  come,  but  members  were  dispen^ ; 
quorums  were  unattainable ;  and  the  bul  died 
for  want  of  action.  And  now  (said  Mr.  B.)  I 
return  to  my  question.  I  resume,  and  maintun 
my  position  upon  it.  I  ask  how  it  came  to  pass, 
if  want  of  specification  was  really  the  objection 
— how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Senate  did  not 
do  at  first  what  it  did  at  last  ?  Why  did  it  not 
amend,  by  the  easy,  natural,  obvious^  and  par- 
liamentary process  of  disagreeing,  insisting,  and 
asking  for  a  committee  of  conference? 

"Mr.  B.  would  say- but  a  word  on  the  new 
calendar,  which  would  make  the  day  begin  in 
the  middle.  It  was  sufQcient  to  state  such  a 
conception  to  expose  it  to  ridicule.  A  farmei- 
would  be  sadly  put  out  if  his  laborers  should  re- 
fuse to  come  imtil  mid-day.  The  thing  was 
rather  too  fanciful  for  grave  deliberation.  Suffice 
it  to  say  there  are  no  fractions  of  days  in  any 
calendar.  There  is  no  three  and  one  fourth, 
three  and  one  half,  and  three  and  three  fourths 
of  March,  or  any  other  month.    When  one  day 


ends,  another  begins,  and  midnight  is  the  tum« 
ing  point  both  in  law  and  in  practice.  All  our 
laws  of  the  last  day  are  dated  the  3d  of  March ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact.  Congress,  for  every  bene- 
ficial purpose,  is  dissolved  at  midnight  Many 
members  will  not  act,  and  go  away ;  and  such 
was  the  practice  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Macon, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  always  acted  precisely 
as  President  Jackson  did.  He  put  on  his  h^ 
and  went  away  at  midnight;  he  went  away 
when  his  own  watch  told  Mm  it  was  midnight; 
after  which  he  believed  he  had  no  authority  to 
act  as  a  legislotor,  nor  the  Senate  to  make  him 
act  as  such.  This  was  President  Jackson's 
course.  He  stayed  in  tae  Capitol  until  a  quar- 
ter after  one,  to  sign  idl  the  bills  which  Con- 
gress should  jpass  before  midnight.  He  stayed 
until  a  migonty  of  Congress  was  gone,  and  quo- 
rums unattainable.  He  stayed  in  the  Capitol, 
in  a  room  convenient  to  the  Senate,  to  act  upon 
every  thing  that  was  sent  to  him,  and  did  not 
have  to  be  waked  up,  as  Washington  was,  to 
sign  after  midnight;  a  most  unfortunate  rdeiv 
ence  to  Washington,  who,  by  going  to  bed  at 
midnight,  showed  that  he  considered  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  ended ;  and  by  getting  up  and 
putting  on  his  night  gown,  and  signing  a  bill  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  showed 
that  he  would  sign  at  that  hour  what  had  passed 
before  midnight ;  and  does  not  that  act  bear 
date  the  3d  of  March? 

Mr.  Webster  earnestly  defended  the  Senate's 
conduct  and  his  own ;  and  sud : 

^'  This  proposition,  sir,  vras  thus  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly  put  to  us,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  vhe  session.  Unusual, 
unprecedented^  extraordinary,  as  it  obyiously  is, 
on  ^e  face  of  it,  the  manner  of  presenting  it  was 
still  more  extraordinary.  The  President  had 
asked  for  no  such  grant  of  money ;  no  departs 
ment  had  recommended  it;  no  estimate  had 
suggested  it ;  no  reason  whatever  was  given  for 
it.  No  emergency  had  happened,  and  nothing 
new  had  occurred ;  eveir  tlung  known  to  the 
administration  at  that  hour,  respecting  our  fo- 
reign relations,  had  certainly  been  known  to  it 
for  days  and  for  weeks  before. 

"  With  what  propriety,  then,  could  the  Senate 
be  called  on  to  sanction  a  proceeding  so  entirely 
Irregular  and  anomalous  ?  Sir,  I  recollect  the 
occurrences  of  the  moment  vexy  well,  and  I  re- 
member the  impression  which  this  vote  of  the 
House  seemed  to  make  all  around  the  Senate. 
We  had  just  cotne  out  of  executive  session;  the 
doors  were  but  just  opened ;  and  I  hardly  re- 
member whether  there  was  a  single  spectator 
in  the  hall  or  the  galleries.  I  had  been  at  the 
clerk's  table,  and  had  not  reached  my  seat  when 
the  message  was  read.  All  the  senators  were 
in  the  chamber.  I  heard  the  message  certainly 
with  great  surprise  and  astonishment ;  and  I 
immecuately  moved  the  Senate  to  disagree  to 
this  vote  of  the  House.    My  relation  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  in  consequence  of  my  connection  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  made  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
pose some  course,  and  I  had  not  a  moment's 
doubt  or  hesitation  what  that  course  ought  to 
be.  I  took  upon  myself^  then,  sir,  the  responsi- 
bility of  moving  that  the  Senate  should  disagree 
to  this  vote,  and  I  now  acknowledge  that  res- 
ponsibility. It  might  be  presumptuous  to  say 
that  I  took  a  leading  part,  but  I  certainly  took 
an  early  part,  a  decided  part,  and  an  earnest 
part,  in  r^ectmg  this  broad  grant  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  limitation  of  purpose 
or  specification  of  object ;  called  for  by  no  re- 
commendation, founded  on  no  estimate,  made 
necessary  by  no  state  of  things  which  was  made 
known  to  us.  Certainly,  sir,  I  took  a  part  in 
its  rejection ;  and  I  stand  here,  in  my  place  in 
the  Senate,  to-day,  ready  to  deiend  the  part  so 
taken  by  me ;  or  rather,  sir,  I  disclaim  all  de- 
fence, and  all  occasion  of  defence,  und  I  assert 
it  as  meritorious  to  have  been  amoi^  those  who 
arrested,  at  the  earliest  moment,  this  extraordi- 
nary departure  from  all  settled  usage,  and,  as  I 
think,  from  plain  constitutional  injunction— this 
indefinite  voting  of  avast  sum  of  money  to  mere 
executive   discretion,  without    limit 


without  object  specified,  without  reason  given, 
and  without  the  least  control  under  heaven. 

''  Sir,  I  am  told  that,  in  opposing  this  grant,  I 
spoke  with  warmth,  and  I  suppose  I  may  have 
done  so.  If  I  did,  it  was  a  warmth  springing 
from  as  honest  a  conviction  of  duty  as  ever  in- 
fluenced a  public  man.  It  was  spontaneous, 
unaffected,  sincere.  There  had  been  among  us. 
sir,  no  considtation,  no  concert.  There  could 
have  been  none.  Between  the  reading  of  the 
message  and  my  motion  to  disagree  there  was 
not  time  enough  for  any  two  members  of  the 
Senate  to  exchange  five  words  on  the  subject 
The  proposition  was  sudden  and  perfectly  un- 
expected. I  resisted  it,  as  irre^ar,  as  danger- 
ous in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  precedent  as 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  as  violating  the  plain 
intention,  if  not  the  express  words,  of  the  con- 
stitution. Before  the  Senate  I  then  avowed,  and 
before  the  country  I  now  avow,  my  part  in  this 
opposition.  Whatsoever  is  to  fall  on  those  who 
sanctioned  it^  of  that  let  me  have  my  full  share. 

"  The  Senate,  sir,  rejected  this  grant  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-nine  against  nineteen.  Those  twenty- 
nine  names  are  on  the  journal ;  and  whensoever 
the  expun^g  process  may  commence,  or  how 
far  soever  it  may  be  carried,  I  pray  it,  in  mercy, 
not  to  erase  mine  from  that  record.  I  beseech 
it,  in  its  sparing  goodness,  to  leave  me  that 
proof  of  attachment  to  duty  and  to  principle. 
It  may  draw  around  it,  over  it,  or  through  it, 
black  lines,  or  red  lines,  or  any  lines ;  it  may 
mark  it  in  any  way  which  either  the  most  pros- 
trate and  fantastical  spirit  of  man-worship,  or 
the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  study  of  self- 
degradation  may  devise,  if  only  it  will  leave  it 
so  that  those  who  inherit  my  blood,  or  who  may 
hereafter  care  for  my  reputation,  snail  be  able 
to  behold  it  where  it  now  stands. 


"  The  House,  sir,  insisted  on  this  amendment 
The  Senate  acmered  to  its  disagreement  The 
House  asked  a  conference,  to  which  request  the 
Senate  immediately  acceded.  The  committees  of 
conference  met,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  to  an 
agreement  They  agreed  to  recommend  to  tiieir 
respective  Houses,  as  a  substitute  for  the  vote 
proposed  by  the  House,  the  following: 

^  '  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming 
the  fortifications  of  the  United  States,  thiee 
hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

'^  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  re- 
pair and  equipment  of  ships  of  war  of  the  Umted 
States,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

^I  immediately  reported  this  agreement  of  the 
committees  of  conference  to  the  Senate ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, the  Senate  could  not  act  further 
on  the  matter  until  the  House  should  first  have 
considered  the  report  of  the  committees,  de- 
cided thereon,  and  sent  us  the  bilL  I  did  not 
myself  take  any  note  of  the  particular  hour  of 
this  part  of  the  transaction.  The  honorable 
member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh^  says  he  con- 
sulted his  watch  at  the  time,  and  ne  knows  that 
I  had  come  from  the  conference,  and  was  in  my 
seat,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  I  haveno  reason 
to  think  that  he  is  under  any  mistake  in  this 
particular.  He  says  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  hour,  and  well 
remembers  it  It  could  not  well  have  been 
later  than  this,  as  any  one  will  be  satisfied  who 
will  look  at  our  journals,  public  and  executive, 
and  see  what  a  mass  of  business  was  dispatched 
after  I  came  from  the  committees,  and  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Having  made  the 
report,  sir,  I  had  no  doubt  that  both  Houses 
would  concur  in  the  result  of  the  conference, 
and  looked  evexy  moment  for  the  officer  of  the 
House  bringing  the  bill.  He  did  not  come^ 
however,  and  I  pretty  soon  learned  tbat  there 
was  douDt  whether  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  would  report  to  the  House  the 
agreement  of  the  conferees.  At  first  I  did  not 
at  all  credit  this ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  one 
communication  after  another,  until  I  was  obliged 
to  think  it  true.  Seeing  that  the  bill  was  thus 
in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  intending,  at  any 
rate,  that  no  blame  should  justly  attacn  to  the 
Senate,  I  immediately  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

** '  jResolred^hat  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
honorable  the  House  of  Representatives,  respect- 
fully to  remind  the  House  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  appointed  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  tho 
Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  the  United  States.' 

"  You  recollect  this  resolution,  sir,  having,  as 
I  well  remember,  taken  some  part  on  the  ooca^ 
sion. 

"  This  resolution  was  promptly  passed ;  the 
Secretary  carried  it  to  the  House,  and  delivered 
it    What  was  done  in  the  House  on  the  receipt 
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of  this  message  now  appears  from  the  printed 
journal.  I  hare  no  wish  to  comment  on  the 
proceedings  there  recorded — all  may  i^id  thenoL 
and  each  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion.  Sur 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  House  of  RepresentaliTes, 
haying  then  possession  of  the  bill,  chose  to  re- 
tain that  possession,  and  never  acted  on  the 
report  of  the  committee.  The  bill,  therefore, 
was  lost  It  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  died  there,  and  there  its  remains 
are  to  be  found.  No  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  House  to  decide  whether 
they  would  agree  to  the  report  of  the  two  com- 
mittees or  not.  From  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
when  the  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tees, until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  House  remained  in  session.  If  at  any  time 
there  was  not  a  quorum  of  members  present, 
the  attendance  of  a  quorum,  we  are  to  presume, 
might  have  been  commanded,  as  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  nuijority  of  the  members  still 
in  the  city. 

"  But  now,  sir,  there  is  one  other  transaction 
of  the  evening  which  I  feel  bound  to  state,  be- 
cause I  think  it  quite  important,  on  several  ac- 
counts, that  it  should  be  known. 

"A  nomination  was  pending  before  the  Se- 
nate, for  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  course  of  the  sitting,  that  nomination  was 
called  up,  and,  on  motion,  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  other  words^  it  was  rejected; 
for  an  indefinite  postponement  is  a  rejection. 
The  office,  of  course,  remained  vacant,  and  the 
nomination  of  another  person  to  fill  it  became 
necessary.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  then  in  the  capitoL  as  is  usual  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the  cham- 
ber assigned  to  him,  and  with  the  heads  of 
departments  around  him.  When  nominations 
are  rejecli^  under  these  circumstances,  it  has 
been  usual  for  the  President  immediately  to 
lansmit  a  new  nomination  to  the  Sesate ; 
otherwise  the  office  must  remain  vacant  till  the 
next  session,  as  the  vacancy  in  such  case  has 
not  happened  in  the  recess  of  Congress.  The 
vote  of  the  Senate,  indefinitely  postponing 
this  nomination,  was  cairied  to  the  President's 
room  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  Pre- 
sident told  the  Secretary  that  it  was  more  than 
an  hour  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  he  could 
reodve  no  further  communications  from  the  Se- 
nate, and  immediately  after,  as  I  have  under- 
stood, left  the  capitol.  The  Secretary  brought 
back  the  paper  containing  the  certified  copy  of 
the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  indorsed  thereon 
the  substance  of  the  President's  answer,  and 
also  added  that,  according  to  his  own  watch,  it 
was  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock." 

This  was  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
defence  of  the  Senate  and  himself;  but  it  could 
not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case — ^that  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  appropriation — ^that  it 
adhered  harshly — that  it  consumed  the  time  in 


elaborate  speeches  against  the  President— and 
that  the  bill  was  lost  upon  lapse  of  time,  tbe 
existence  of  the  Congress  itself  expiring  while 
this  contention,  b^an  by  the  Senate,  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Webster  dissented  firom  the  new  doctrine 
of  counting  years  by  fractions  of  a  day,  as  a 
thing  having  no  place  in  the  constitaiion,  in 
law,  or  in  practice; — and  which  was  besides 
impracticable,  and  said : 

^  There  is  no  dause  of  the  oonsti  tution,  nor 
is  there  any  law,  which  declares  that  the  term 
of  office  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  expire  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  3d  of  March.  They  are  to  hold  for  two 
years,  but  the  precise  hour  for  ihe  commence- 
ment of  that  term  of  two  years  is  nowhere 
fixed  by  constitutional  or  l^al  provision.  It 
has  been  established  by  usage  and  by  inference, 
and  very  properly  established,  that,  since  the 
first  Congress  commenced  its  existence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  whidi  happened 
to  be  the  4th  day  of  that  month,  therefore,  the 
4th  of  March  is  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  each  successive  term,  but  no  hour  is  fixed 
by  law  or  practice.  The  true  rule  is,  as  I  think, 
most  undoubtedly,  that  the  session  holden  on 
the  last  day,  constitutes  the  last  dajr,  for  all  legis- 
lative and  legal  purposes.  While  tiie  session 
commenced  on  that  day  continues,  the  day 
itself  continues,  according  to  the  established 
practice  both  of  legislative  and  judicial  bodies. 
This  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  If  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  actual  time  were  to  settle  such 
a  matter,  it  would  be  material  to  ask,  who  shall 
settle  the  time  ?  Shall  it  be  done  by  public 
authority ;  or  shall  every  man  observe  the  tick 
of  his  own  watch  ?  If  absolute  time  is  to  fur- 
nish a  precise  rule,  the  excess  of  a  minute,  it  is 
obvious,  would  be  as  &tal  as  the  excess  of  an 
hour.  Sir,  no  bodies,  judicial  or  legislatiTe, 
have  ever  been  so  hjrpercritical,  so  astute  to  no 
purpose,  so  much  more  nice  than  wise,  as  to 
govern  themselves  by  any  such  ideas.  The  ses- 
sion for  the  day,  at  whatever  hour  it  commences, 
or  at  whatever  hour  it  breaks  up,  is  the  legisla- 
tive day.  Every  thing  has  reference  to  the 
commencement  of  that  diurnal  session.  For 
instance,  this  is  the  I4th  day  of  January ;  wo 
assembled  here  to  day  at  twelve  o'clock ;  our 
journal  is  dated  January  14th,  and  if  we  should 
remain  until  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
(and  the  Senate  has  sometimes  sat  so  late)  our 
proceediogs  would  still  all  bear  date  of  the  14th 
of  January ;  they  would  be  so  stated  upon  the 
journal  and  the  jounal  is  a  record,  and  is  a 
conclusive  record,  so  far  as  respects  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body." 

But  he  adduced  practice  to  the  contrary,  and 
showed  that  the  expiring  Congress  had  often 
sat  after  midnight,  on  the  day  of  the  Zd  (C 
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March,  in  the  years  when  that  day  was  the  end 
of  the  Congress ;  and  in  speaking  of  what  had 
often  oocorred,  he  was  right.  I  have  often  seen 
it  myself  $  but  in  such  cases  there  was  usually 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  by  stopping 
the  Senate  clock,  or  setting  it  back ;  and  I  have 
also  seen  the  hour  called  and  marked  on  the 
journal  after  twelve,  and  the  bills  sent  to  the 
President,  noted  as  passed  at  such  an  hour  of 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  $  when  they  remuned 
untouched  by  the  President ;  and  all  bills  and 
a4;t8  sent  to  him  on  the  momiog  of  the  fourth 
are  dated  of  the  third ;  and  that  date  legalizes 
them,  although  erroneous  in  point  of  fact 
But,  many  of  the  elder  members,  such  as  Mr. 
Macon,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
contrivances,  and  left  the  chamber  at  midnight, 
saying  that  the  Congress  was  constitutionally 
extinct,  and  that  they  had  no  longer  any  power 
to  sit  and  act  as  a  Senate.  Upon  this  point  Mr. 
Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  a  distinguished  jurist  as 
well  as  statesman,  delivered  his  opinion,  and  in 
consonance  with  the  best  authorities.  He  said: 

"  A  serious  question  seems  now  to  be  made, 
as  to  what^time  Congress  constitutionally  ter- 
minates. TJntil  lately,  I  have  not  heard  it  seri- 
ously urged  that  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  at  night,  is  not  the  true  period.  It  is  now 
insisted,  however,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
4th  of  March  is  the  true  time;  and  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  is,  that  the  first  Con- 
gress met  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  4th  of  March 
This  is  not  placing  the  question  on  the  true 
ground ;  it  is  not  when  the  Congress  did  meet, 
or  when  the  President  was  qualified  by  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  but  when  did  they  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  meet?  This  certainly 
was,  and  is,  in  ail  future  cases,  on  the  4th  of 
March ;  and  if  the  day  commence,  according  to 
the  universal  acceptation  and  unaerstanding  of 
the  countiy.  at  the  first  moment  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  consti- 
tutional right  or  power  of  the  new  Congress  com- 
mences at  that  time ;  and  if  called  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  to  meet  at  that  time,  they  might 
then  qualify  and  open  their  session.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  arguing  away  the  common 
understanding  of  the  country,  and  it  would  seem 
ajs  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  4th  of  March 
ended  when  the  first  Congress  adjourned,  as  it 
is  to  say  that  it  began  when  they  met  From 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  until  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  is  the  mode  of  computing  a  day  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  feel 
autnorized  to  establish  a  different  mode  of  com- 
putation for  Congress.  At  what  u^mr  does 
Christmas  commence  ?  When  does  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  or  the  first  of  Januair,  commence  ? 
Is  it  at  mionight  or  at  noon  ?    If  the  first  day 


of  a  year  or  month  begins  and  ends  at  midnight^ 
does  not  every  other  day  ?  Conmss  has  al- 
ways acted  upon  the  impression  that  the  3d  of 
March  ended  at  midni^^t;  hence  that  setting 
back  of  clocks  which  we  have  witnessed  on  the 
3d  of  March,  at  the  termination  of  the  short  ses- 
sion. 

''In  using  this  argument,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  oensiuin^  those  who  have  trans- 
acted the  public  business  here  after  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  3d  of  March.  From  this  error, 
if  it  be  one,  I  chum  no  exemption.  With  a  sin- 
gle exception,  I  beUeve,  I  have  always  remained 
until  the  final  acUoumment  of  both  Houses.  As 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
mained until  after  one  o'clock  on  the  4th  of 
March  This  was  making  a  full  and  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  tluit  might  exist  in  dif- 
ferent instruments  for  keeping  time;  and  he 
then  retired  from  his  chamber  in  the  CapitoL 
The  fortification  bill  never  passed  Congress ;  it 
never  was  offered  to  him  for  his  signature ;  he. 
therefore,  can  be  in  no  fault  It  was  areuea 
that  many  acts  of  Congress  passed  on  the  4ui  of 
March,  at  the  short  session,  are  upon  our  statute 
books,  and  that  these  acts  are  valid  and  binding. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  they  all  bear  date 
on  the  3d  of  March ;  and  so  high  is  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  records,  that,  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence,  no  testimony  can  be  received  to  con- 
tradict any  thing  which  appears  upon  the  face 
of  our  acts." 

To  show  the  practice  of  the  Senate,  when  ita 
attention  was  called  to  the  true  hour,  and  to 
the  &ct  that  the  fourth  day  of  March  yns  upon 
them,  the  author  of  this  View,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  showed  the  history  of  the  actual  ter- 
mination of  the  last  session — the  one  at  which 
the  fortification  bill  was  lost.  Mr.  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  speaking  of  certain  enormous 
printing  jobs  which  were  pressed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  expiring  moments,  and  defeated  after 
midnight ;  Mr.  Benton  asked  leave  to  tell  the 
secret  history  of  this  defeat;  which  being 
granted,  he  stood  up,  and  said : 

'^  He  defeated  these  printing  jobs  after  mid- 
night, and  by  speaking  against  time.  He  had 
avowed  his  determination  to  speak  out  the  ses- 
sion; and  after  speaking  a  long  time  against 
time,  he  found  that  time  stood  still ;  that  the 
hands  of  our  clock  obstinately  refused  to  pass 
the  hour  of  twelve; -and  thereupon  addressed 
the  presiding  officer  (Mr.  Tyler,  the  President 
pro  tern.),  to  call  to  his  attention  the  refhictory 
disposition  of  the  clock ;  whichin  fact,  had  been 
set  baclf  by  the  officers  of  the  House,  according 
to  common  usage  on  the  last  night,  to  hide  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  our  time  was  at  an  end. 
The  presiding  officer  (Mr.  B.  said^  directed  an 
officer  of  the  House  to  put  forwara  the  clock  to 
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the  right  time ;  which  was  done ;  and  not  an- 
other vote  was  taken  that  night,  except  the  yote 
to  adjourn.'' 

This  was  a  case,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  point. 
It  was  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  the  very  night 
in  question,  to  do  any  thing  except  to  giye  the 
adjourning  vote  after  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
was  called  to  the  hour. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  argument  against 
American  arming,  and  that  such  arming  would 
be  war  on  our  side,  Mr.  Grundy  replied : 

'^But  it  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun),  that,  if  we  arm,  we  in- 
stantly make  war :  it  is  war.  If  this  be  sa  we 
are  placed  in  a  most  humiliating  situation.  Since 
this  controTersy  conunenced,  the  French  nation 
has  armed;  they  have  increased  their  yessels  of 
war ;  they  have  equipped  them ;  they  have  en- 
listed or  pressed  additional  seamen  into  the  pub- 
lic service;  they  haye  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  lai^  naval  force  one  of  thdr  most 
experienced  and  renowned  naval  officers;  and 
this  squadron,  thus  prepared,  and  for  what  par- 
ticular purpose  we  know  not,  is  now  actually  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  American  coast  I  ad- 
mit this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  is  neither  war,  nor  just  cause  of  war 
on  our  part ;  but,  seeing  this,  shall  we  be  told, 
if  we  do  similar  acts,  designed  to  defend  our  own 
country,  we  are  making  war  ?  As  I  understand 
the  public  law,  every  nation  has  the  ri^ht  to 
judge  for  itself  of  the  extent  of  its  own  military 
and  naval  armaments,  and  no  other  nation  has  a 
right  to  complain  or  call  it  in  question.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  although  the  preparations  and 
armaments  of  the  French  government  are  mat- 
ters not  to  be  excepted  to,  still  they  should 
admonish  us  to  place  our  country  in  a  condition 
in  which  it  could  be  defended  in  the  event  the 
present  difficulties  between  the  "two  nations 
should  lead  to  hostilitiies." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  greater  part 
of  the  opposition  senators  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  sustun  measures  of  defence ;  on  which 
Mr.  Benton  congratulated  the  country,  and  said : 

^'A  good  consequence  had  resulted  from  an 
unpleasant  debate.  All  parties  had  disdaimed 
tiie  merit  of  sinking  the  fortification  bill  of  the 
last  session,  and  a  majority  had  evinced  a  deter- 
minatkm  to  repair  the  evil  by  voting  adequate 
appropriations  now.  This  was  good.  It  be- 
spoke better  results  in  time  to  come,  and  would 
dispel  that  illusion  of  divided  counsels  on  which 
the  French  government  had  so  largely  calcula- 
ted. The  rejection  of  the  throe  millions,  and 
the  loss  of  the  fortification  bill,  had  deceived 
France ;  it  had  led  her  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  we  viewed  every  question  in  a  mer- 
cantile point  of  view ;  that  the  question  of  profit 


and  loss  was  the  only  rule  we  had  to  ga  by; 
that  national  honor  was  no  olject ;  and  tiiat,  to 
obtain  these  miserable  twenty-five  millions  of 
irancs.  we  should  be  ready  to  submit  to  any 
quantity  of  indignity,  and  to  wade  throu^  any 
depth  of  national  humiliation.  The  debate 
which  has  taken  place  will  dispel  that  illufiion; 
and  the  first  dispatch  which  the  young  Ad- 
miral Mackau  will  have  to  send  to  his  govern- 
ment will  be  to  inform  it  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  in  this  business — ^that  these  AmericanB 
wrangle  amone  themselves,  but  unite  against 
foreigners ;  and  that  many  opposition  senators 
arer  ready  to  vote  double  the  amount  of  the 
twenty-five  millions  to  put  the  country  in  a 
condition  to  sustain  that  noble  sentiment  of 
President  Jackson,  that  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try shall  never  be  stuned  by  his  making  an 
apology  for  speaking  truth  in  the  performanoe 
of  duty." 


CHAPTER  CXXXIII. 

FRENCH  INDEMNITIES:  BBITISH  MEDIATION:  IN- 
DEMNITIES PAID. 

The  message  of  the  President  in  relation  to 
French  afiairs  had  been  referred  to  the  Senate's 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  before  any 
report  had  been  received  from  that  committee  a 
further  message  was  received  from  the  Preadent 
informing  the  Senate  that  Great  Britiun  bad 
offered  her  friendly  mediation  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  France — ^that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  governments  both  of  France  and 
the  United  States;  and  recommending  a  sus- 
pension of  all  retaliatory  measures  against 
France ;  but  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  na- 
tional works  of  general  and  permanent  defence. 
The  message  also  stated  that  the  mediation  had 
been  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  a  carefiil  reservation  of  the  points  in  the 
controversy  which  involved  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  which  admitted  of  no  compromise 
— a  reservation  which,  in  the  vocabulary  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
indemnities  must  be  paid,  and  no  apologies 
made.  And  such  in  &ct  was  the  case.  Within 
a  month  firom  the  date  of  that  message  the  fonr 
instalments  of  the  indemnities  then  due,  were 
fuUy  pud  *  and  without  waiting  for  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mediator.  In  communicating 
the  ofibr  of  the  British  mediation  the  President 
expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  'elevated 
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and  disinterested  motives  of  that  offer."  The 
moUyes  were,  in  fact,  both  elevated  and  disin- 
terested ;  and  presents  one  of  those  noble  spec- 
tacles in  the  conduct  of  nations  on  which  his- 
tory loves  to  dwell.  France  and  the  United 
S  tates  had  fought  together  against  Great  Britun ; 
now  Great  Britain  steps  between  France  and 
the  United  States  to  prevent  them  from  fight- 
ing each  other.  George  the  Third  received  the 
combined  attacks  of  French  and  Americans ;  his 
son,  William  the  Fourth,  interposes  to  prevent 
their  arms  from  being  turned  against  each  other. 
It  was  a  noble  intervention,  and  a  just  return 
for  the  good  work  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
offering  his  mediation  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain — good  works  these  peace  me- 
diations, and  as  nearly  divine  as  humanity  can 
reach; — ^worthy  of  all  praise, of  long  remem- 
brance, and  continual  imitation ; — the  more  so 
in  this  case  of  the  British  mediation  when  the 
event  to  be  prevented  would  have  been  so  favor- 
able to  British  interests — ^would  have  thrown 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  France 
into  her  hands,  and  enriched  her  at  the  expense 
of  both.  Happily  the  progress  of  the  age  which, 
in  cultivating  good  will  among  nations,  elevates 
great  powers  above  all  selfishness,  and  permits  no 
unfriendly  recollection — ^no  selfish  calculation — 
to  balk  the  impulsions  of  a  noble  philanthropy. 
I  have  made  a  copious  chapter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  episodical  controversy  with  France 
— ^more  full,  it  might  seem,  than  the  subject  re- 
quired, seeing  its  speedy  and  happy  termina- 
tion: but  not  without  object  Instructive 
lessons  result  from  this  history ;  both  from  the 
French  and  American  side  of  it  The  wrong  to 
the  United  States  came  from  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies — ^from  the  opposition  part  of  it, 
composed  of  the  two  extremes  of  republicans 
and  legitimists,  deadly  hostile  to  each  other,  but 
combined  in  any  attempt  to  embarrass  a  king 
whom  both  wished  to  destroy :  and  this  French 
opposition  inflamed  the  question  there.  In  the 
United  States  there  was  also  an  opposition,  com- 
posed of  two,  lately  hostile  parties  (the  modem 
whigs  and  the  southern  dissatisfied  democracy) ; 
and  this  opposition,  dominant  in  the  Senate,  and 
fiiistratin^  the  President's  measures,  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  French  opposition :  and  the 
two  together,  brought  their  respective  countries 
to  the  brink  of  war.  The  two  oppositions  are 
responsible  for  the  hostile  attitude  to  which  the 


two  countries  were  brought  That  this  is  not  a 
harsh  opinion,  nor  without  foundation,  may  be 
seen  by  the  history  which  is  given  of  the  case 
in  the  chapter  dedicated  to  it ;  and  if  more  is 
wanting^  it  may  be  found  in  the  recorded  debates 
of  the  day ;  in  which  things  were  said  which 
were  afterwards  regretted;  and  which,  being 
regretted,  the  author  of  this  View  has  no  desire 
to  repeat: — the  instructive  lesson  of  history 
which  he  wishes  to  inculcate,  being  complete 
without  the  exhumation  of  what  ought  to  re- 
nudn  buried.  Nor  can  the  steadiness  and  firm- 
ness of  President  Jackson  be  overlooked  in  this 
reflective  view.  In  all  the  aspects  of  the  French 
question  he  remained  inflexible  in  his  demand 
for  justice,  and  in  his  detrmination,  so  fiur  as  it 
depended  upon  him  to  have  it  In  his  final 
message,  communicating  to  congress  the  con- 
clusion of  the  affiur,  he  graoefWy  associated 
congress  with  himself  in  their  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  cordial  relations  between  two 
countries,  of  ancient  friendship,  which  miscon- 
ceptions had  temporarily  alienated  from  each 
other. 


CHAPTER     CXXXIV. 

PEESIDENT  JACKSON'S  FOREIGN  DIPLOMACY. 

A  VIEW  of  President  Jackson's  foreign  diplo- 
macy has  been  reserved  for  the  last  year  of  his 
administration,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
longest,  latest,  and  most  difficult  negotiation; 
and  is  now  presented  in  a  single  chapter,  giving 
the  history  of  his  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. From  no  part  of  his  administration  was 
more  harm  apprehended,  by  those  who  dreaded 
the  election  of  General  Jackson,  than  from  this 
source.  From  his  military  character  they  feared 
embroilments ;  from  his  want  of  experience  as 
a  diplomatist,  they  feared  mistakes  and  blunders 
in  our  foreign  intercourse.  These  apprehensions 
were  very  sincerely  entertained  by  a  lar^^e  pro- 
portion of  our  citizens ;  but,  as  the  event  proved, 
entirely  without  foundation.  No  part  of  his 
administration,  successful,  beneficial,  and  honora- 
ble as  it  was  at  home,  was  more  successful,  bene- 
ficial and  honorable  than  that  of  his  foreign 
diplomacy.  He  obtained  indemnities  for  all 
outrages  committed  on  our  commerce  before 
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his  time,  and  none  were  committed  during  his 
time.  He  made  good  commercial  treaties  with 
some  nations  from  which  they  could  not  he  ob- 
tained before — settled  some  long-standing  and 
vexatious  questions ;  and  left  the  whole  world 
at  peace  with  his  country,  and  engaged  in  the 
good  offices  of  trade  and  hospitality.  A  brief 
detail  of  actual  occurrences  will  justify  this 
general  and  agreeable  statement. 

1.  The  Direct  Trade  with  the  British 
HVest  Indies. — ^I  have  already  shown,  in  a  sepa- 
rate chapter,  the  recovery,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  administration,  of  this  valuable  branch  of 
our  commerce,  so  desirable  to  us  from  the  near- 
ness of  those  islands  to  our  shore,  the  domestic 
productions  which  they  took  from  us,  the  em- 
ployment it  gave  to  our  navigation,  the  actjial 
large  amount  of  the  trade,  the  acceptable  articles 
it  gave  in  return,  and  its  satisfactory  establish- 
ment on  a  durable  basis  after  fifty  years  of  in- 
terrupted, and  precarious,  and  restricted  eigoy- 
ment:  and  I  add  nothing  more  on  that  head. 
I  proceed  to  new  cases  of  indemnities  obtained, 
or  of  new  treaties  formed. 

2.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  French  In- 
demnitt  Treaty. — ^Tho  commerce  of  the  United 
States  had  suffered  greatly  under  the  decrees  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  redress  had  been 
sought  by  every  administration,  and  in  vain, 
firom  that  of  Mr.  Madison  to  that  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  inclusively.  President  Jackson 
determined  from  the  first  moment  of  his  admin- 
istration to  prosecute  the  claims  on  France  with 
vigor ;  and  that  not  only  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  of  policy.  There  were  other  secondary 
powers,  such  as  Naples  and  Spain,  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  reclamation,  and  which  had  shel- 
tered their  refusal  behind  that  of  France ;  anfl 
with  some  show  of  reason,  as  France,  besides 
having  committed  the  largest  depredation,  was 
the  origin  of  the  system  under  which  they  acted, 
and  the  inducing  cause  of  their  conduct.  France 
was  the  strong  power  in  this  class  of  wrongs 
doers,  and  as  such  was  the  one  first  to  be  dealt 
with,  fn  his  first  annual  message  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  President  Jackson  brought 
this  subject  before  that  body,  and  disclosed  his 
own  policy  in  relation  to  it.  He  took  up  the 
question  as  one  of  undeniable  wrong  which  had 
already  griven  rise  to  much  unpleasant  discus- 
sion, and  which  might  lead  to  possible  collision 
between  the  two  eovemments;  and  expressed  a 


confident  hope  that  the  injurious  delays  of  ths 
past  would  find  a  redress  in  the  equity  of  the 
future.  This  was  pretty  dear  language,  and 
stood  for  something  in  the  message  of  a  Presi- 
dent whose  maxim  of  foreign  policy  was,  to  ^  ask 
nothing  but  what  was  right,  and  to  submit  to 
nothing  that  was  wrong.''  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  ex- 
traordinary, and  especially  charged  with  this  le- 
clamation«  His  mission  was  successful ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  1831-'32,  the 
President  had  the  gratification  to  communicste 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  submit  to  tbs 
Senate  for  its  approbation,  the  treaty  which 
closed  up  this  long-standing  head  of  complaint 
against  an  ancient  ally.  The  French  goverxh 
ment  agreed  to  pay  twenty-five  millions  of  francs 
to  American  citizens  "  for  (such  was  the  language 
of  the  treaty)  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  6e- 
questrations,  confiscations  or  destruction  of  thdr 
vessels,  cargoes  or  other  property;"  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  francs  for 
claims  of  French  citizens,  or  the  royal  treasury, 
for  "ancient  supplies  or  accounts,"  or  for  re- 
clamations on  account  of  commercial  injury. 
Thus  all  American  claims  for  spoliation  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  acknow- 
ledged and  agreed  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  ao- 
knowledgment  and  agreement  for  satisfaction 
made  in  terms  which  admitted  the  illegality  and 
injustice  of  the  acts  in  which  they  originated. 
At  the  same  time  all  the  French  claims  upon 
the  United  States,  firom  the  time  of  our  rcTola- 
tion,  of  which  two  (those  of  the  heirs  of  Beain 
marchais  and  of  the  Count  Bochambeau)  had 
been  a  subject  of  reclamaticn  for  forty  years, 
were  satisfied.  The  treaty  was  signed  July  4th, 
1831,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Loms  Philr 
lippe  to  the  French  throne — and  to  the  natural 
desire  of  the  new  king  (under  the  circumstances 
of  his  elevation)  to  be  on  good  terms  with  tha  ' 
United  States ;  and  to  the  good  offices  of  Gkncral 
Lafayette,  then  once  more  influential  in  the 
councils  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  zealous  e> 
ertions  of  our  minister,  the  auspicious  oondosion 
of  this  business  is  to  be  much  attributed.  The 
indemnity  payable  in  six  annual  equal  instal- 
ments, was  satisfactory  to  government  and  to 
the  claimants ;  and  in  communicating  ii]£>rma 
tion  of  the  treaty  to  Congress,  President  Jack- 
son, after  a  just  congratulation  on  putting  an 
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end  to  a  subject  of  irritation  which  for  many 
years  had,  in  some  degree,  alienated  two  nations 
from  each  other,  which,  from  interest  as  well  as 
from  early  recollections,  ought  to  cherish  the 
most  friendly  relations — and  (as  if  feeling  all  the 
further  consequential  advantages  of  this  success) 
went  on  to  state,  as  some  of  the  good  effects  to 
result  from  it,  that  it  gave  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  demands  for  justice  from  other  na- 
tions ;  that  it  would  be  an  admonition  that  just 
claims  would  be  prosecuted  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. «tnd  give  assurance  to  our  own  citizens 
that  their  own  government  will  exert  all  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  obtain  redress  ^r  all  their 
foreign  wrongs.  This  latter  declaration  was 
afterwards  put  to  the  proof,  in  relation  to  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  itself  and  was  kept  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  with 
good  results  both  to  France  and  the  United 
States.  It  so  happened  that  the  French  legisla- 
tive chambers  revised  to  vote  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  mto  effect.  An 
acrimonious  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments  took  place,  becoming  complicated 
with  resentment  on  the  part  of  France  for  some 
expressions,  which  she  found  to  be  disrespectful, 
in  a  message  of  President  Jackson.  The  French 
minister  was  recalled  from  the  United  States; 
the  American  minister  received  his  passport; 
and  reprisals  were  recommended  to  Congress 
by  the  President  But  there  was  no  necessity 
for  them.  The  intent  to  give  offence,  or  to  be 
disrespectful,  was  disclaimed;  the  instalments 
in  arrear  were  paid ;  the  two  nations  returned 
to  their  accustomed  good  feeling ;  and  no  visible 
trace  remains  of  the  brief  and  transient  cloud 
which  for  a  while  overshadowed  .them.  So 
finished,  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  with  honor  to 
both  parties,  the  question  of  reclamations  fh>m 
,  France  for  injuries  done  our  citizens  in  the 
time  of  the  Great  Emperor ;  and  which  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  been  unable  to  en- 
force. 

3.  Danish  Treaty. — ^This  was  a  convention 
for  indemnity  for  spoliations  on  American  com- 
merce, committed  twenty  years  before  the  time  of 
General  Jackson's  administration.  They  had  been 
committed  during  the  years  1808, 1809, 1810,  and 
1811,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration  and  the  three  first  yean 


of  Mr.  Madison's.  They  consisted  of  illegal  seiz- 
ures and  illegal  condemnations  or  confiscations  of 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  Danish 
ports,  during  the  time  when  the  British  orders 
in  council  and  the  French  imperial  decrees  were 
devastating  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  and 
subjecting  the  weaker  powers  of  Europe  to  the 
coarse  of  policy  which  the  two  great  belligerent 
powers  had  adopted.  The  termination  of  the 
great  European  contest,  and  the  return  of  nations 
to  the  accustomed  paths  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  just  and  friendly  relations,  furnished 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  United  States, 
whose  citizens  had  suffered  so  much,  to  demand 
indemnity  for  these  injuries.  The  demand  had 
been  made,  and  had  been  followed  up  with  zeal 
during  each  sucoeedmg  administration,  but  with- 
out effect,  until  the  administration  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams.  During  that  administration, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Charg6  d'Af- 
ftires  (Mr.  Henry  Wheaton),  the  negotiation 
made  encouraging  progress.  General  Jackson 
did  not  change  the  negotiator-— did  not  incur 
double  expense,  a  year's  delay,  and  substitute  a 
raw  for  a  ripe  minister — ^and  the  negotiation 
went  on  to  a  speedy  and  prosperous  conclusion. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  1830,  and 
extended  to  a  complete  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions of  reclamation  on  both  sides.  The  Danish 
government  renounced  all  pretension  to  the 
claims  which  it  had  preferred,  and  agreed  to  pay 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  by  it  distributed  among  the  American  claim- 
ants. This  convention,  which  received  the  im- 
mediate ratification  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
terminated  all  differences  with  a  firiendly  power, 
with  whom  the  United  States  never  had  any 
but  kind  relations  (these  spoliations  excepted), 
and  whose  trade  to  her  West  India  islands,  ly- 
ing at  our  door,  and  taking  much  of  our  domes- 
tic productions,  was  so  desirable  to  us. 
,  4.  NsAPOLiTAM  Indemnity  Treaty. — When 
Murat  was  King  of  Naples,  and  acting  upon  the 
system  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, he  seized  and  confiscated  many  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  years  1809, 1810, 1811  and  1812  were 
the  periods  of  these  wrongs.  Efforts  had  been  made 
under  each  administration,  from  Mr.  Madison  to 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  obtain  redress,  but 
in  -nxEu    Among  others,  the  special  mission  of 
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Mr.  William  Pinkney,  the  eminent  crator  and 
jurist,  was  instituted  in  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  exclusively  charged, 
at  that  court,  with  soliciting  indemnity  for  the 
Murat  spoliations.  A  Bourbon  was  then  upon 
the  throne,  and  this  legitimate,'  considering 
Murat  as  an  usurper  who  had  taken  the  king- 
dom from  its  proper  owners,  and  done  more 
harm  to  them  than  to  any  body  else,  was  natu- 
rally averse  to  making  compensation  to  other 
nations  for  his  injurious  acts.  This  repugnance 
had  found  an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  France,  the 
great  original  wrongdoer  in  all  these  spoliations, 
and  under  whose  lead  and  protection  they  were 
ail  committed,  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wrong  and  to  make  satisfiiction. 
The  indemnity  treaty  with  France,  in  July  1831, 
put  an  end  to  this  excuse ;  and  the  iact  of  the 
depredations  being  dear,  and  the  law  of  nations 
indisputably  in  our  favor,  a  further  and  more 
earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  was 
appointed  United  States  Gharg6  to  Naples,  and 
concluded  a  convention  for  the  payment  of  the 
claims.  The  sum  of  two  millions  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  Neapolitan  ducats  was 
stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, to  be  by  it  distributed  among  the  claim- 
ants; and,  being  entirely  satis&ctory,  the  con- 
vention immediately  received  the  American 
ratification.  Thus,  another  head  of  injuiyto 
our  citizens,  and  of  twenty  years'  standing,  was 
settled  by  General  Jackson,  and  in  a  case  in 
which  the  strongest  prejudice  and  the  most  re- 
volting repugnance  had  to  be  overcome.  Murat 
had  been  shot  by  order  of  the  Neapolitan  king, 
for  attemptmg  to  recover  the  kingdom ;  he  was 
deemed  a  usurper  while  he  had  it ;  the  exiled 
royal  family  thought  themselves  sufficiently 
wronged  by  him  in  their  own  persons,  without 
being  made  responsible  for  his  wrongs  to  others ; 
and  although  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  while  king  in  point  of 
fact,  yet  for  almost  twenty  years — ^from  their  res- 
toration in  1814  to  1832-— they  had  resisted  and 
repulsed  the  incessant  and  just  demands  of  the 
United  States.  Considermg  the  sacrifice  of 
pride,  as  weU  as  the  large  compensation,  which 
this  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had  to  make  in 
paying  a  bill  of  damages  against  an  intrusive  king 
of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  this  indemnity 
obtained  from  Naples  in  the  third  year  of  General 


Jackson's  first  presidential  term,  which  had  been 
refused  to  his  three  predecessors — ^Messrs.  Msdi- 
son,  Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams— may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  diplomatic  successes. 

Spanish  Ib^dkmnitt  Treaty. —The  treaty 
of  1819  with  Spain,  by  which  we  gained  Florida 
and  lost  Texas,  and  paid  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  own  citizens  for  Spanish  spoliations, 
settled  up  all  demands  upon  that  power  up  to 
that 'time;  but  fresh  causes  of  complaint  soon 
grew  up.  All  the  Spanish-American  states  had 
become  independent — ^had  established  their  own 
forms  of  government — and  commenced  political 
and  commercial  communications  with  all  the 
world.  Spanish  policy  revolted  at  this  escape 
of  colonies  from  its  hands ;  and  although  unabk 
to  subdue  the  new  governments,  was  able  to  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  their  independence— able 
to  issue  paper  blockades,  and  to  seize  and  con- 
fiscate  the  American  merchant  vessels  trading 
to  the  new  states.  In  this  way  much  damage 
had  been  done  to  American  commerce,  even  m 
the  brief  interval  between  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1819  and  General  Jackson's  election  to  the 
presidency,  ten  years  thereafter.  A  new  list  of 
claims  for  spoliations  had  grown  up;  and  one 
of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  President  was  to 
intetituto  a  mission  to  demand  indenmity.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Van  Ness,  of  New-York,  was  the 
minister  appointed ;  and  having  been  refused  in 
his  first  application,  and  given  an  account  of  the 
refusal  to  his  government,  President  Jackson 
dispatehed  a  special  messenger  to  the  American 
minister  at  Madrid,  with  instructions,  "  once 
more  "  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Spanish  government ;  informing  Congress 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  made  his  last  de- 
mand ;  and  that,  if  justice  was  not  done,  he 
would  bring  the  case  beforo  that  body,  '^  as  the 
constitutional  judge  of  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  when  n^otiation  fajls  to  obtain  redress  for 
wrongs."  But  it  was  not  found  neceesary  to 
bring  the  case  before  Congress.  On  adoser 
examination  of  the  claims  presented  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  whidi  the  power  of  the  goTein- 
ment  had  been  invoked,  it  was  found  that  there 
had  occurred  in  this  case  what  often  takes  place 
in  reclamation  upon  foreign  powers ;  that  cUdms 
were  preferred  which  were  not  founded  injustice, 
and  which  were  not  entitled  to  the  national 
interference.    Faithful  to  his  principle  to  ask 
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nothing  but  what  was  right^  General  Jackson 
ordered  these  onfoundcd  claims  to  be  dropped,  and 
the  just  clAims  only  to  be  insisted  upon ;  and  in 
communicating  this  &ct  to  Congress,  he  declared 
his  policj  characteristically  with  regard  to  for- 
dgn  nations,  and  in  terms  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  lie  said :  *'  Faithful  to  the  princi- 
ple of  asking  nothing  but  what  was  clearly  right) 
additional  instructions  have  been  sent  to  modify 
our  demands,  so  us  to  embrace  those  only  on 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  we  had 
a  strict  right  to  insist  upon."  Under  these  mo- 
dified instructions  a  treaty  of  indemnity  was 
concluded  (February,  1834),  and  the  sum  of 
twelve  millions  of  reals  vellon  stipulated  to  be 
paid  to  the  government  of  tne  United  States,  for 
distribution  among  the  claimants.  Thus^  another 
instance  of  spoliation  upon  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  last  that  remained  unredressed, 
was  closed  up  and  satisfied  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Jackson ;  and  this  last  of  the 
revolutionary  men  had  the  gratification  to  re- 
store unmixed  cordial  intercourse  with  a  power 
which  had  been  our  ally  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  which  had  ceded  to  us  the  Floridas,  to 
round  off  with  a  natural  boundary  our  Southern 
territory ;  which  was  our  neighbor,  contermin- 
ous in  dominions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic; and  which,  notwithstanding  the  jars  and 
collisions  to  which  bordering  nations  are  always 
subject,  had  never  comxnitted  an  act  of  hostfiity 
upon  the  United  States.'  The  conclusion  of  this 
afGiir  was  grateful  to  all  the  rememberers  of  our 
revolutionary  history,  and  equally  honorable  to 
both  parties :  to  General  Jackson,  who  renounced 
unfounded  claims,  and  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  paid  the  good  as  soon  as  separated 
from  the  bad. 

6.  Russian  Commercial  Teeatt. — Our  re- 
lations with  Russia  had  been  peculiar— politi- 
cally, always  friendly;  commercially,  always 
liberal — ^yet,  no  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  to  assure  these  advantages  and  guar- 
antee their  continuance.  The  United  States  had 
often  sought  such  a  treaty.  Many  special  mis- 
sions, and  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  and  at 
various  times,  and  under  different  administra- 
tions, and  under  the  Congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion before  there  was  any  administration,  had 
been  instituted  for  that  purpose— that  of  Mr. 
Francis  Dana  of  Massachusetts  (under  whom 
the  young  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  age  of 


sixteen,  served  his  diplomatic  apprenticesliip  as 
private  secretary),  in  1784,  under  the  old  Con- 
gress ;  that  of  Mr.  Rufus  King,  under  the  first  Mr. 
Adams;  that  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Mr.  James  A.  Bayard,  and  Mr. 
William  Pinkney,  under  Mr.  Monroe ;  that  of 
Mr.  Geoige  Washington  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Middleton,  under  Mr.  Monroe  (the  latter 
continued  under  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams) ;  and 
all  in  vain.  For  some  cause,  never  publicly  ex- 
plained, the  guaranty  of  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
stantly declined,  while  the  actual  advantages  of 
the  most  &vorable  one  had  been  constantly 
extended  to  us.  A  convention  with  us  for  the 
definition  of  boundaries  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America^  and  to  stipulate  for  mutual  freedom 
of  fishing  and  navigation  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  been  readily  agreed  upon  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,,  and  wisely,  as  by  separating 
his  claims,  he  avoided  such  controversies  as  af- 
terwards grew  up  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  their  joint  occupa- 
tion; but  no  commercial  treaty.  Every  thing 
else  was  all  that  our  interest  could  ask,  or  her 
friendship  extend.  Reciprocity  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  was  fully  established;  ministers  regu- 
larly appointed  to  reside  with  us — and  those  of 
my  time  (I  speak  only  of  those  who  came  within 
my  Thirty  Years'  View),  the  Chevalier  de  Poli- 
tica,  the  Baron  Thuyl,  the  Baron  Krudener,  and 
especially  the  one  that  has  remained  longest 
among  us,  and  has  married  an  American  lady,  M. 
Alexandre  de  Bodisco — all  of  a  personal  character 
and  deportment  to  be  most  agreeable  to  our  go- 
vernment and  citizens,  well  fitted  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  most  friendly  sovereigns,  and 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  most  courteous  and 
amicable  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  signally  displayed 
his  good  will  in  offering  his  mediation  to  termi- 
nate the  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  still  fur- 
ther, in  consenting  to  become  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
settiing  their  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  Ghent  treaty,  in  the  article  relating  to  fugi- 
tive and  deported  slaves.  We  enjoyed  in  Rus- 
sian ports  all  the  commercial  privileges  of  the 
most  favored  nation ;  but  it  was  by  an  unfixed 
tenure— at  the  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign; 
and  the  interests  of  commerce  required  a  more 
stable  guaranty.  Still,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  General  Jackson's  administration,  there  was 
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no  American  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
nayigation  with  that  great  power.  The  atten- 
tion of  President  Jackson  was  early  directed  to 
this  anomalous  point ;  and  Mr.  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  then  retired  firom  Oongress,  was 
induced,  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
to  accept  the  place  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg^— to  renew  the  applications  for  the 
treaty  which  had  so  long  been  made  in  vain. 
Repairing  to  that  post,  Mr.  Randolph  found  that 
the  rigors  of  a  Russian  climate  were  too  severe 
for  the  texture  of  his  fragile  constitutiod ;  and 
was  soon  recalled  at  his  own  request  Mr. 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania^  was  then  ap- 
pointed in  his  place ;  and  by  him  the  long-de- 
sired treaty  was  concluded,  December,  1832 — 
the  Count  Nesselrode  the  Russian  n^otiator, 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  reigning  sover- 
eign. It  was  a  treaty  of  great  moment  to  the 
United  States ;  for,  although  it  added  nothing 
to  the  conmienrial  privileges  actually  enjoyed, 
yet  it  gave  stability  to  their  enjoyment;  and  so 
imparted  confidence  to  the  enterprise  of  mer^ 
chants.  It  was  limited  to  seven  years'  duration, 
but  with  a  clause  of  indefinite  continuance,  sub- 
ject to  termination  upon  one  year's  notice  from 
either  party.  Near  twenty  years  have  elapsed : 
no  notice  for  its  termination  has  ever  been  given ; 
and  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
feels  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  stability 
and  national  guaranties.  And  thus  was  obtain- 
ed, in  the  first  term  of  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, an  important  treaty  with  a  great 
power,  which  all  previous  administrations  and 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain. 

7.  Portuguese  Indemnity. — During  the 
years  1829  and  '30,  during  the  blockade  of 
Teroeira,  several  illegal  seizures  were  made  of 
American  vessels,  by  Portuguese  men-of-war, 
for  alleged  violations  of  the  blockade.  The 
United  States  chargi  d?affair8  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brent^  was  charged  with  the 
necessary  reclamations,  and  had  no  difllculty  in 
coming  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  Indemnity 
in  the  four  cases  of  seizure  was  agreed  upon  in 
March,  1832,  and  payment  in  instalments  stipu- 
lated to  be  made.  There  was  de&ult  in  all  the 
instalments  after  the  first — ^not  from  bad  fiiith, 
bat  from  total  inability— although  the  instal- 


ments were,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  small 
amount  It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  want  to  which  a  kingdom,  whose 
very  name  had  been  once  the  synonym  of  gold 
regions  and  diamond  mines,  may  be  reduced  by 
wretched  government,  that  in  one  of  the  inter- 
views of  the  American  chargi  (then  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Kavanagh),  with  the  Portuguese  Minister 
of  Fmance,  the  minister  told  him  <*  that  no  pe^ 
sons  in  the  employment  of  the  government^  ex- 
cept the  military,  had  been  paid  any  part  of 
their  salaries  for  a  long  time ;  and  that^  on  tbat 
day,  there  was  not  one  hundred  dollars  in  the 
treasury."  In  this  total  inability  to  pay,  and 
with  the  fiict  of  h%ving  settled  frdrly,  further 
time  was  given  until  the  first  day  of  July, 
1837 ;  when  full  and  final  payment  was  made,  to 
the  satis&ction  of  the  claimants. 

Indemnity  was  made  to  the  diumants  by  al- 
lowing interest  on  the  delayM  payments,  and 
an  advantage  was  granted  to  an  article  of  Ame- 
rican commerce  by  admitting  rice  of  the  United 
States  in  Portuguese  ports  at  a  reduced  duty. 
The  whole  amount  paid  was  about  $140,000, 
which  included  damages  to  some  other  vessels, 
and  compensation  to  the  seamen  of  the  cap- 
tured vessels  for  imprisonment  and  loss  of 
clothes— the  sum  of  about  Ql,600  for  these  lat- 
ter items — so  carefully  and  minutely  were  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  guarded  in  Jackson's 
time.  Some  other  claims  on  Portugal,  con- 
sidered as  doubtful,  among  them  the  case  of  the 
brave  Captun  Reid,  of  the  privateer  General 
Armstrong,  were  left  open  for  future  prosecn- 
tion,  without  prejudice  from  being  omitted  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Terceira  claims,  which 
were  a  separate  class. 

8.  Treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Empike.— 
At  the  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of 
Congress  of  183Q-'31,  President  Jackson  had 
the  gratification  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Turkish  emperor— the  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  noted  for  his  liberal  foreign  views,  his 
domestic  reforms,  his  protection  of  Christians, 
and  his  energetic  suppression  of  the  janissaries 
— ^those  fbnnidable  barbarian  cohorts,  worse 
than  praetorian,  which  had  so  long  dominated 
the  Turkish  throne.  It  was  the  first  American 
treaty  made  with  that  power,  and  so  dedaicd 
in  the  preamble  (and  in  terms  which  implied  a 
personal  compliment  from  the  Porte  in  domg 
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now  what  it  had  always  refused  to  do  before)) 
and  was  eminently  desirable  to  us  for  commer- 
cial, political  and  social  reasons.  The  Turkish 
dominions  include  what  was  once  nearly  the 
one  half  of  the  Roman  world,  and  countries 
which  had  celebrity  before  Rome  was  founded. 
Sacred  and  profane  history  had  given  those  do- 
minions a  venerable  interest  in  our  eyes.  They 
covered  the  seat  which  was  the  blrth-plaoe  of 
the  human  race,  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  the  early  theatre  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  contained  the  city  which  was  founded  by  the 
first  Roman  Christian  emperor.  Under  good  gov- 
ernment it  had  always  been  the  seat  of  rich  com- 
merce and  of  great  wealth.  Under  every  aspect 
it  was  desirable  to  the  United  States  to  have  its 
social,  political  and  commercial  interoourse  with 
these  dominions  placed  on  a  safe  and  stable  foot- 
ing under  the  guaranty  of  treaty  stipulations ;  and 
this  object  was  now  accomplished.  These  were 
the  general  considerations ;  particular  and  recent 
circumstances  gave  them  additional  weight. 

Exclusion  of  our  commerce  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  advantages  which  some  nations 
bad  lately  gamed  by  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
ple,  called  for  renewed  exertions  on  our  part  j 
and  they  were  made  by  General  Jackson. 
A  commissioner  was  appointed  (Mr.  Charles 
Rhind)  to  open  n^otiations  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  'y  and  with  him  were  associated  the  United 
States  naval  commander  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Commodore  Biddle),  and  the  United  States 
consul  at  Smyrna  (Mr.  David  Offley).  Mr. 
Khind  completed  the  negotiation,  though  the 
other  gentlemen  joined  in  the  signature  of  the 
treaty.  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  our 
trade  with  the  Turkish  dominions  was  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  fiivored  nation ;  and 
being  without  limitation  as  to  time,  may  be 
considered  as  perpetual,  subject  only  to  be  ab- 
rogated by  war,  in  itself  improbable,  or  by  other 
events  not  to  be  expected.  The  right  of  passing 
the  Dardanelles  and  of  navigating  the  Black  Sea 
was  secured  to  our  merchant  ships,  in  ballast  or 
with  cargo,  and  to  carry  the  products  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  ex- 
cept the  prohibited  articles.  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  respected.  Factors,  or 
commercial  brokers,  of  any  religion  were  allowed 
to  be  employed  by  our  merchants.  Consuls 
were  {daoed  on  a  footing  of  security,  and  tn^ 
telling  with  passports  was  protected.    Fairness 


and  justice  in  suits  and  litigations  were  provided 
for.  In  questions  between  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  subject  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  parties  were  not  to  be  heard,  nor 
judgment  pronounced,  unless  the  American  in- 
terpreter (dragoman)  was  present  In  questions 
between  American  citizens  the  trial  ¥ras  to  be 
before  the  United  States  minister  or  consul. 
"  Even  when  they  (the  American  citizens,  so  runs 
the  fourth  article),  shall  have  committed  some 
offence,  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and  put  in 
prison  by  the  local  authorities,  but  shall  be 
tried  by  the  minister  or  consul,  and  punished 
accor^g  to  the  offence."  By  this  treaty  all 
that  was  granted  to  other  nations  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  is  also  granted  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  additional  stipulation,  to  be  al- 
ways placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  &vored 
nation — a  stipulation  wholly  independent  of  the 
treaty  exacted  by  Russia  at  Adrianople  as  the 
firuit  of  victories,  and  of  itself  equivalent  to  a 
full  and  liberal  treaty ;  and  the  whole  guaran* 
teed  by  a  particular  treaty  with  oursdves,  which 
makes  us  independent  cf  the  general  treaty  of 
Adrianople.  A  spirit  of  justice,  liberality  and 
kindness  runs  through  it.  Assistance  and  pro- 
tection is  to  be  given  throughout  the  Turkish 
dominions  to  American  wrecked  vessels  and 
their  crews  j  and  all  property  recovered  from  a 
wreck  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  American 
consul  of  the  nearest  port^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners.  Ships  of  war  of  the  two  countries  arc 
to  exhibit  towards  each  other  friendly  and 
oourteous  conduct^  and  Turkish  ships  of  war  are 
to  treat  American  merchant  vessels  with  kind- 
ness and  respect  This  treaty  has  now  been  in 
force  near  twenty  years,  observed  with  perfect 
good  faith  by  ead),  and  attended  by  all  the  good 
consequences  expected  from  it  The  valuable 
conmierce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  all  the  Turk- 
ish ports  of  Asia  Minor,  Europe  and  Africa 
(once  the  finest  part  of  the  Roman  world), 
travelling,  residence,  and  the  pursuit  of  business 
throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  are  made  as 
safe  to  our  citizens  as  in  any  of  the  European 
countries  $  and  thus  the  United  States,  though 
amongst  the  youngest  in  the  fiunily  of  nations, 
besides  securing  particular  advantages  to  her 
own  citizens,  has  done  her  part  in  bringing 
those  ancient  countries  into  the  system  of  mod- 
em European  commercial  policy,  and  in  har- 
monizing people  long  estranged  from  each  other. 
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9.  Renewal  op  the  treaty  with  Moroc- 
co.— ^A  treaty  had  been  made  with  this  power 
in  the  time  of  the  old  Congress  mider  the  Con* 
federation ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  Morocco  to 
see  in  that  treaty,  at  the  time  when  all  other 
powers  on  the  Barbary  coast  deemed  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Christian,  lawful  prey,  and  his  person 
a  proper  subject  for  captivity,  entering  into  such 
stipulations  as  these  following,  with  a  nation  so 
young  as  the  United  States : '"  Neither  party  to 
take  commissions  from  an  enemy ;  persons  and 
property  captured  in  an  enemy's  vessel  to  be 
released;  American  citizens  and  effects  to  be 
restored ;  stranded  vessels  to  be  protected ;  ves- 
sels engaged  in  gunshot  of  forts  to  be  protected ; 
enemies'  vessels  not  allowed  to  follow  out  of 
port  for  twenty-four  hours ;  American  commerce 
to  be  on  the  most  favored  footing ;  exchange  of 
prisoners  in  time  of  war ;  no  compulsion  in  buy- 
ing or  selling  goods ;  no  examination  of  goods 
on  board,  except  contraband  was  proved;  no 
detention  of  vessels  ;  disputes  between  Ameri- 
cans to  be  settled  by  their  consuls,  and  the  con- 
sul assisted  when  necessary ;  killing  punished 
by  the  law  of  the  country ;  the  effects  of  per- 
sons dying  intestate  to  be  taken  care  o^  and  de- 
livered to  the  consul,  and,  if  no  consul,  to  be 
deposited  with  some  person  of  trust ;  no  appeal 
to  arms  unless  refusal  of  friendly  arrangements ; 
in  case  of  war,  nine  months  to  be  allowed  to 
citizens  of  each  power  residing  in  the  dominions 
of  the  other  to  settle  their  affairs  and  remove." 
This  treaty,  made  in  1787,  vstw  the  work  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (though  absent  at  the  sig- 
nature), John  Adams,  at  London,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  at  Paris,  acting  through  the  agent, 
Thomas  Barclay,  at  Fez ;  and  was  vmtten  with 
a  plainness,  simplicity  and  beauty,  which  I  have 
not  seen  equalled  in  any  treaty,  between  any 
nations,  before  or  since.  It  was  extended  to 
fifty  years,  and  renewed  by  General  Jackson,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  administration,  for  fifty 
years  more ;  and  afterwards  until  twelve  months' 
notice  of  a  desire  to  abridge  it  should  be  given 
by  one  of  the  parties.  The  resident  American 
consul  at  Tangier,  Mr.  James  R.  Leib,  negotia- 
ted the  renewal ;  and  all  the  parties  concerned 
had  the  good  taste  to  preserve  the  style  and 
livnguage  of  the  original  throughout  It  will 
stand,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  style,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  honor  of  our  early  statesmen. 


10.  Treaty  op  amity  and  commerce  wtth 
SiAM.— This  was  concluded  in  March,  1833,  Mr. 
Edmund  Roberts  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  contained  the  provisioDfl 
in  behalf  of  American  citizens  and  coxmneroe 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  which  was  itself  principally 
framed  upon  that  with  Morocco  in  1787;  and 
which  may  well  become  the  model  of  all  that 
may  be  made,  in  all  time  to  come,  with  all  the 
Oriental  nations. 

11.  The  SAME  WITH  THE  SuLTAN  OF  MUS- 
CAT. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  foreign  diploma- 
cy of  President  Jackson.  There  were  other 
treaties  negotiated  under  his  administratioi^' 
with  Austria,  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ven- 
ezuela— but  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
foreign  intercourse,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  View,  which  confines  itself  to  a 
notice  of  such  treaties  as  were  new  or  difficult 
— ^which  were  unattainable  by  previous  admmis- 
trations ;  and  those  which  brought  indemnity 
to  our  citizens  for  spoliations  committed  upon 
them  in  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  prede- 
cessors. In  this  point  of  view,  the  list  of  trea- 
ties presented,  is  grand  and  impressive;  the 
bare  recital  of  which,  in  the  most  subdued  lan- 
guage of  historical  narrative,  places  the  foreign 
diplomacy  of  General  Jackson  on  a  level  with 
the  most  splendid  which  the  history  of  any  na- 
tion has  presented.  First,  the  direct  trade  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  which  had  ba£9ed  the 
skill  and  power  of  all  administrations,  from 
Washington  to  John  Qulncy  Adams  indosire, 
recovered,  established,  and  placed  on  a  penna- 
nent  and  satisfactory  footing.  Then  indemnities 
ftom  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Naples,  Portugal, 
for  injuries  committed  on  our  commerce  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Then  original  trea- 
ties of  commerce  and  friendship  with  great  powen 
from  which  they  never  could  be  obtained  before 
— Russia^  Austria,  the  Subrune  Porte.  Then 
leaving  his  country  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
after  going  through  an  administration  of  eight 
years  which  brought  him,  as  a  legacy  from  his 
predecessors,  the  accumulated  questions  of  half 
an  age  to  settle  with  the  great  powers.  This  is 
the  eulogy  of  facts,  worth  enough,  in  the  plain- 
est language,  to  dispense  with  enlogium  <rf 
woRse. 
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CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

8LATEEY  AGITATION. 

It  is  pamfnl  to  see  the  unceasmg  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South  bj  imputations  against  the 
North  of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  You  are  right)  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
believing  that  no  such  intermeddling  disposition 
exists  in  the  body  of  our  Northern  brethren, 
rheir  good  faith  is  suffidentlj  guaranteed  by 
the  interest  they  have  as  merchants,  as  ship 
owners,  and  as  manufacturers,  in  preserving  a 
Union  with  the  slaveholding  States.  On  the 
^ther  hand  what  madness  in  the  South  to  look 
for  greater  safety  in  disunion.  It  would  be 
worse  than  Jumping  into  the  fire  for  fear  of  the 
frying  pan.  The  danger  from  the  alarms  is,  that 
the  pride  and  resentment  exerted  by  them  may 
be  an  overmatch  for  the  dictates  of  prudence ; 
and  favor  the  project  of  a  Southern  convention, 
insidiously  revived,  as  promising  by  its  councils, 
the  best  securities  against  grievances  of  eveiy  sort 
from  the  North." — So  wrote  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr. 
Clay,  in  June  1833.  It  is  a  writing  every  word 
of  which  is  matter  for  grave  reflection,  and  the 
date  at  the  head  of  alL  It  is  dated  just  three 
months  after  the  tariff  ^  compromise  "  of  1833, 
which,  in  arranging  the  tariff  question  for  nine 
years,  was  supposed  to  have  quieted  the  South 
— put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  to  the  idea  of  a 
Southern  convention — and  given  peace  and  har- 
mony to  the  whole  Union.  Not  so  the  fact— at 
least  not  so  the  fact  in  South  Carolina.  Agita- 
tion did  not  cease  there  on  one  pointy  before  it 
b^an  on  another :  the  idea  of  a  Southern  con- 
Tention  for  one  cause,  was  hardly  abandoned 
before  it  was  "  insidiously  revived  "  upon  another. 
I  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison  in  qualifying 
this  revival  with  a  term  of  odious  import :  for 
no  man  was  a  better  master  of  our  language  than 
he  was — ^no  one  more  scrupulously  just  in  all 
his  judgments  upon  men  and  things — and  no 
one  occupying  a  position  either  personally,  po- 
litically, or  locally,  to  speak  more  advisedly  on 
the  subject  of  which  he  spoke.  He  was  pained 
to  see  the  efforts  to  alarm  the  South  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  the  revival  of  the  project  for 
a  Southern  convention ;  and  he  feared  the  effect 
which  these  ahmns  should  have  on  the  pride  and 
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resentment  of  Southern  people.  His  letter  win 
not  to  a  neighbor,  or  to  a  dlizen  in  private  life, 
but  to  a  public  man  on  the  theatre  of  national 
action,  and  one  who  had  acted  a  part  in  compos- 
ing national  difficulties.  It  was  evidently 
written  for  a  purpose.  It  was  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Clay's  expressed  belief  that  no  design  hostile 
to  Southern  slavery  existed  in  the  body  of  the 
Northern  people — ^to  concur  with  him  in  that 
belief— and  to  g^ve  him  warning  that  the  danger 
was  in  another  quarter — in  the  South  itself:  and 
that  it  looked  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
was  to  warn  an  eminent  public  man  <^  a  new 
source  of  national  danger,  more  alarming  than 
the  one  he  had  just  been  composing. 

About  the  same  time,  and  to  an  old  and  coa- 
fidential  fnend  (Edward  Coles,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  his  private  secretary  when  President),  Mr. 
Madison  also  wrote :  "  On  the  other  hand  what 
more  dangerous  than  nullification,  or  more  evi- 
dent than  the  progress  it  continues  to  make, 
either  in  its  original  shape  or  in  the  disguises  it 
assumes  ?  Nullification  has  the  effect  of  put- 
ting powder  under  the  constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  a  match  in  the  hand  of  eveiy  party 
to  blow  them  up  at  pleasure.  And  for  its  pro- 
gress, hearken  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  now 
preached:  cast  your  eyes  on  its  increasing  minor- 
ities in  the  most  of  the  Southern  States,  without 
a  decrease  in  any  of  them.  Look  at  Vii^ginia 
herself  and  read  in  the  gazettes,  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  popular  meetings,  the  figure  which  the 
anardiical  jMrinciple  now  makes,  in  contrast  with 
the  scouting  reception  given  to  it  but  a  short 
time  ago.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  offspring 
of  the  discontents  of  South  Carolina  will  ever 
approach  success  in  a  majority  of  the  States: 
but  a  susceptibility  of  the  contagion  in  the 
Southern  States  is  visible :  and  the  danger  not 
to  be  concealed,  that  the  sympathy  arising  finom 
known  causes,  and  the  inculcated  impression  of 
a  permanent  incompatibility  of  interests  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  may  put  it  in  the  power 
of  popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  star 
tions,  to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occa- 
sion, in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  new 
theatre  of  great  though  inferior  interest.  In 
pursuing  this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
step  is  nullification,  the  next  secession,  and  the 
last  a  farewell  separation." 

In  this  view  of  the  dangers  of  nullification  in  its 
new  '^  disguise" — the  susceptibility  of  theSouth  to 
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its  contagious  influence— its  fatal  action  upon  an 
"  inculcated  incompatibility  of  interests ''  between 
the  North  and  the  South — its  increase  in  the 
slave  States  —  ite  progress,  first  to  secession, 
and  then  to  ^  fiurewell  separation : "  in  this  view 
of  the  old  danger  under  its  new  disguise,  Mr. 
Madison,  then  eighty-^our  years  old,  writes 
with  the  wisdom  of  age,  the  foresight  of  experi- 
ence, the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  ^  pain  " 
of  heart  which  a  contemplation  of  the  division 
of  those  States  excited  which  it  had  been  the 
pride,  the  glory,  and  the  labor  of  his  life  to 
unite.  The  slavery  turn  which  was  g^ven  to 
the  Southern  agitation  was  the  aspect  of  the 
danger  which  filled  his  mind  with  sorrow  and 
misgiving : — and  not  without  reason.  A  paper 
published  in  Washington  City,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  incessant  in  propa- 
gating the  slavery  alarm— in  denouncing  the 
North— m  exhorting  the  Southern  States  to 
unity  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  their  domestic  institutions. 
The  language  had  become  current  in  some  parts 
of  the  South,  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  the 
Southern  States  upon  the  tariff  question :  that 
the  sugar  interest  in  Louisiana  would  prevent 
her  from  joining :  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
made  that  issue :  that  the  slavery  question  was 
the  right  one.  And  coincident  with  this  current 
language  were  many  publications,  urging  a 
Southern  convention,  and  concert  of  action. 
Passing  by  all  these,  which  might  be  deemed 
mere  newspaper  articles,  there  was  one  which 
bore  the  impress  of  thought  and  authenticity — 
which  assumed  the  convention  to  be  a  certainty, 
the  time  only  remaining  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
cause  for  it  to  be  in  full  operation  in  the  Nor- 
thern States.  It  was  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  in  1835,— was  entitled  the  ^^  Crisis  " 
—and  had  the  formality  of  a  manifesto ;  and 
after  dilating  upon  the  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  North,  proceeded  thus : 

"The  proper  time  for  a  convention  of  the 
slaveholding  States  will  be  when  the  legislatures 
of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  New-York 
shall  have  adjourned  without  passing  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  the  abolition  societies.  Should 
either  of  these  States  pass  such  laws,  it  would 
be  well  to  wait  till  then*  efficacy  should  be  test- 
ed. The  adjournment  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
Northern  States  without  adopting  any  measures 
effectually  to  put  down  Garrison,  Tappan  and 
their  associates,  will  present  an  issue  which  must 
bemetby  the  South,  or  it  will  be  vain  for  ns  ever 


after  to  attempt  any  thing  further  than  for  the 
State  to  provide  for  her  own  saifety  by  defeoBiTe 
measures  of  her  own.  If  the  issue  presented  is 
to  be  met,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  oonTention 
of  the  agmeved  States;  the  proceedings  of 
which,  tobe  of  any  value,  must  embody  and 
make  known  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  South, 
and  contain  the  distinct  annunciation  of  our 
fixed  and  lualtered  determination  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  our  grievances,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may.  We  must  have  it  dearly  un- 
derstood that,  in  framing  a  constitutiomd  union 
with  our  Northern  brethren,  the  slaveholding 
States  consider  themselves  as  no  more  liable  to 
any  more  intorferenoe  with  their  domestic  con- 
cerns than  if  they  had  remained  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  States,  and  that,  as  such 
mterferenoe  would,  among  independent  nations 
be  a  just  cause  of  war,  so  among  members  or 
such  a  confederacy  as  ours,  it  must  pbce  the 
several  States  in  the  relation  towards  eadi  other 
of  open  enemies.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words 
the  whole  argument  on  this  subject,  we  would 
say  that  the  abolitionists  can  onfy  be  put  down 
by  leeislation  in  the  States  in  which  they  esst, 
and  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the-em- 
bodied  opinion  of  the  whole  South,  acting  upon 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  which  can  only  he 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  slaveholding  States." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragraph  from 
the  ^  Crisis,"  without  seemg  that  it  is  identical 
with  Mr.  Calhoun's  report  and  speech  upon  in- 
cendiary publications  transmitted  through  the 
mail  The  same  complaint  against  the  North ; 
the  same  exaction  of  the  suppression  of  aboli- 
tion societies ;  the  same  penalty  for  omitting  to 
suppress  them ;  that  penalty  always  the  same— 
a  Southern  convention,  and  secession — and  the 
same  idea  of  the  contingent  foreign  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  respective  States,  always 
treated  as  a  confederacy,  under  a  ccmipact 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Washington  at  the  commcDce- 
ment  of  the  session  1835 — ^^36,  all  his  conduct 
was  conformable  to  the  programme  laid  down 
in  the  "  Crisis,"  and  the  whole  of  it  calculated 
to  produce  the  event  therein  hypothetically  an- 
nounced ;  and,  unfortunately,  a  double  set  of 
movements  was  then  in  the  process  of  being 
carried  on  by  the  abolitionists,  which  fiivored 
his  purposes.  One  of  these  was  the  mail  trans- 
mission into  the  slave  States  of  inoendiaiy  pnh- 
lications ;  and  it  has  been  seen  in  what  manner 
he  availed  himself  of  that  wickedness  to  predi- 
cate upon  it  a  right  of  Southern  seoesnon;  the 
other  was  the  aimoyance  of  Congress  with  a 
profusion  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  hiB  conduct 
with  respect  to  these  petitions,  remauis  to  be 
shown.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  presented  two 
from  that  State,  himself  opposed  to  touching 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States,  but  deeming 
it  his  duty  to  present  those  which  applied  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Calhoun  d«» 
manded  that  they  be  read ;  which  being  done, — 

''He  demanded  the  question  on  reeeiTing 
them,  which,  he  said,  was  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion, which  an^  memoer  had  a  right  to  make. 
He  demanded  it  on  behalf  of  the  State  which 
he  represented ;  he  demanded  it,  because  the  pe- 
titions were  in  themselyes  a  foul  slander  on 
nearly  one  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  he 
demanded  it,  because  the  question  involved  was 
one  over  wmch  neither  thu  nor  the  House  had 
any  power  whatever ;  and  and  a  stop  might  be 
put  to  that  agitation  which  prevailed  in  so  iarge 
a  section  of  the  country,  and  which,  unless 
checked,  would  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Union.  That  the  petitions  just  read  contained 
a  gross,  fiilse,  and  malicious  slander,  on  eleven 
States  represented  on  this  floor,  there  was  no 
man  who  in  his  heart  could  deny.  This  was,  in 
itself,  not  only  good,  but  the  highest  cause  wh^ 
these  petitions  should  not  be  received.  Had  it 
not  been  the  practice  of  the  Senate  to  reject  peti- 
tions which  reflected  on  any  individual  member 
of  their  body ;  and  should  they  who  were  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  permit  peti- 
tions to  be  brought  there,  wilAilly,  maliciously, 
almost  wickedly,  slandering  so  many  sovereign 
States  of  this  Union?  Were  the  States  to  be 
less  protected  than  individual  members  on  that 
floor?  He  demanded  the  question  on  receiving 
the  petitions,  because  they  asked  for  what  was 
a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  question 
of  emancipation  exclusively  belonged  to  the  sev- 
eral States.  Congress  had  no  jurisdiction  on 
the  subject,  no  more  in  this  District  than  the 
State  of  South  Carolina :  it  was  a  question  for 
the  individual  State  to  determine,  and  not  to  be 
touched  b^  Congress.  He  himself  well  under- 
stood, and  the  people  of  his  State  should  under- 
stand, that  this  was  an  emancipation  movement 
Those  who  have  moved  in  it  regard  this  District 
as  the  weak  point  through  which  the  first  move- 
ment should  be  made  upon  the  States.  We 
(said  Mr.  C),  of  the  South,  are  bound  to  resist 
it  We  will  meet  this  (question  as  firmly  as  if 
it  were  the  direct  question  of  emancipation  in 
the  States.  It  is  a  movement  which  ought  to, 
which  must  be,  arrestecL  in  limine^  or  the  guards 
of  the  constitution  will  give  way  and  be  de- 
stroyed. He  demanded  the  Question  on  receiv- 
ing the  petitions,  because  of  tne  agitation  which 
would  result  from  discussing  the  subject  The 
danger  to  be  appreh^ided  was  from  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  on  that  floor.  He  did  not 
fear  those  incendiary  publications  which  were 
circulated  abroad,  and  which  could  easily  be 


counteracted.  But  he  dreaded  the  a^tation 
which  would  rise  out  of  the  discussion  m  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  Every  man  knew  that 
there  existed  a  body  of  men  in  the  Northern 
States  who  were  ready  to  second  any  insurrec- 
tionary movement  of  the  blacks ;  and  that  these 
men  would  be  on  the  alert  to  turn  these  discus- 
sions to  their  advantage.  He  dreaded  the 
discussion  in  another  sense.  It  would  have  a 
tendency  to  break  asunder  this  Union.  What 
effect  could  be  brought  about  by  the  interference 
of  these  petitioners?  Could  they  expect  to 
produce  a  change  of  mind  in  the  Southern  peo- 
ple? No;  the  effect  would  be  directly  the 
opposite.  The  more  they  were  assailed  on  this 
pomt,  the  more  closely  would  they  cling  to 
their  mstitntions.  And  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  rising  generation,  but  to  inspire  it 
with  odium  against  those  whose  mistaken  views 
and  misdirected  z^  menaced  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Southern  States.  The  effect  must 
be  to  bring  our  institutions  into  odium.  As  a 
lover  of  the  Union,  he  dreaded  this  discussion  f 
and  asked  for  some  decided  measure  to  arrest 
the  course  of  the  evil.  There  must  there  shall 
be  some  decided  step,  or  the  Soutnem  peoi^e 
never  will  submit  And  how  are  we  to  treat 
the  subject?  By  receiving  these  petitions  one 
after  another,  and  thus  tampering,  trifling^ 
sporting  with  the  feelings  of  the  South  ?  No, 
no.  no !  The  abolitionists  well  understand  the 
effect  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  It  will 
give  importance  to  their  movements,  and  ac- 
celerate the  ends  they  propose.  Nothing 
can,  nothing  will  stop  these  petitions  but  a 
prompt  and  stem  rejection  of  them.  We  must 
turn  them  away  fix)m  our  doors,  re^dless  of 
what  may  be  done  or  said.  If  the  issue  must 
be,  let  it  come,  and  let  us  meet  it^  as,  I  hopo^ 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  do." 

This  was  new  and  extreme  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Calhoun.  To  put  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  States  on  the  same  footing  with  respect 
to  slavery  legislation,  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  constitution  itself  and  to  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Congress  upon  it  The  constitution 
gave  to  Congress  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  limitation  of 
subjects;  but  it  had  always  refused,  though 
oft^  petitioned,  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  bng  as  it 
existed  in  the  two  States  (Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia) which  ceded  that  District  to  the  federal 
government  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was, 
therefore,  new ;  his  inference  that  slavery  was 
to  be  attacked  in  the  States  throrgh  the  opening 
in  the  District,  was  gratuitous;  his  "demand" 
(for  that  was  the  word  he  constantly  used),  that 
these  petitions  should  be  refused  a  reception, 
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was  a  haJTsh  motioii,  made  in  a  harsh  maimer ; 
his  asBumption  that  the  existence  of  the  Union 
was  at  stake,  was  without  evidenoe  and  oontraiy 
to  evidence;  his  remedy,  in  State  resistance, 
was  disunion;  his  eagerness  to  catch  at  an 
'*  issue,"  showed  that  he  was  on  the  watch  for 
"  issues,"  and  ready  to  seize  any  one  that  would 
get  up  a  contest;  his  language  was  all  inflamma- 
tory, and  calculated  to  rouse  an  alarm  in  the 
slaveholdmg  States :— for  the  whole  of  which 
he  constantly  assumed  to  speak.  Mr.  Morris 
thus  replied  to  him : 

"In  presenting  these  petitions  he  would  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  she  went 
to  the  entire  extent  of  the  opinions  of  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  on  one  point  We 
deny,  said  he,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
concerning  local  institutions,  or  to  meddle  in 
any  way  ^ith  slavery  in  any  of  the  States ;  but 
we  have  always  entertained  the  opmion  that 
Congress  has  i>rimary  and  exclusive  legislation 
over  this  District;  under  this  impression,  these 
petitioners  have  come  to  the  Senate  to  present 
their  petitions.  The  doctrine  that  Congress 
have  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
this  District  is  to  me  a  new  one ;  and  it  is  one 
that  will  not  meet  with  credence  in  the  State 
in  which  I  reside.  I  believe  these  petitioners 
have  the  right  to  present  themselves  here,  plac- 
ing their  feet  on  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, when  they  come  to  ask  of  Congress  to 
exercise  those  powers  which  they  can  legiti- 
mately exercise.  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  in  their  petitions,  and  that  Congress 
may  afterwards  dispose  of  these  petitions  as  in 
their  wisdom  they  may  think  proper.  Under 
these  impressions,  these  petitioners  come  to  be 
heard,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  Is 
not  the  right  of  petition  a  fundamental  right  ? 
I  believe  it  is  a  sacred  and  fundamental  right, 
belonging  to  the  people,  to  petition  Congress 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  While  this 
right  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  it  is  incom- 
petent to  any  legislative  body  to  prescribe  how 
the  right  is  to  oe  exercised,  or  when,  or  on 
what  subject ;  or  else  this  rignt  becomes  a  mere 
mockery.  If  you  are  to  teli  the  people  that 
they  are  only  to  petition  on  this  or  that  subject, 
or  in  this  or  that  manner,  the  right  of  petition 
is  but  a  mockery.  It  is  true  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  no  petition  which  is  couched  in  disre- 
spectful language  shall  be  received ;  but  I  pre- 
sume there  is  a  sufficient  check  provided  against 
this  in  the  responsibility  under  which  every  sen- 
ator presents  a  petition.  Any  petition  conveyed 
in  such  language  would  always  meet  with  his 
decided  disapprobation,  But  if  we  deny  the 
right  of  the  people  to  petition  in  this  instance, 
T  would  ask  how  far  they  have  the  right.  While 
they  believe  they  possess  the  right,  no  denial  of 
it  by  Congress  wfll  prevent  them  from  exercis- 
ing it" 


Mr.  Bedford  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  en- 
tirely dissented  from  the  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  considered  the  course  he  pro- 
posed, and  the  language  which  he  used,  exactly 
calculated  to  produce  the  agitation  whidi  he 
professed  to  deprecate.    He  sdd : 

'  He  felt  himself  constrained,  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  State  from  which  he  came,  deeply 
and  vitally  interested  as  she  was  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  agitating  question  which 
had  unexpectedly  been  brought  into  discussion 
that  morning,  to  present^  in  a  few  words,  his 
views  as  to  the  proper  direction  whidi  shonid 
be  given  to  that  and  all  other  petitions  relating 
to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  felt 
himself  more  especially  called  on  to  do  so  from 
the  aspect  which  the  question  had  assumed,  b 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  to  refuse 
to  receive  the  petition.  He  had  believed  from 
the  first  time  he  had  reflected  on  this  subject, 
and  subsequent  events  had  but  strengthened 
that  conviction,  that  the  most  proper  disposition 
of  all  such  petitions  was  to  lay  them  on  the 
table,  without  printing.  This  course,  while  it 
indicated  to  the  fenatics  that  Congress  wiU 
yield  no  countenance  to  their  designs,  at  the 
same  time  marks  them  with  decided  reprobation 
by  a  refusal  to  print  But,  in  his  estimation, 
another  reason  gave  to  the  motion  to  lay  them 
on  the  table  a  decided  preference  over  any  other 
proceedings  by  which  they  should  be  met  The 
peculiar  merit  of  this  motion,  as  applicable  to 
this  question,  is,  that  it  precludes  all  debate, 
and  would  thus  prevent  the  agitation  of  a  sub- 
ject in  Congress  which  all  should  deprecate  as 
fraught  with  mischief  to  every  portion  of  this 
happy  and  flourishing  confederacy.  Mr.  B.  said 
that  honorable  gentiemen  who  advocated  this 
motion  had  disclaimed  all  intention  to  produce 
agitation  on  this  question.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  their  dedaiations. 
and,  while  willing  to  do  every  justice  to  their 
motives,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  no 
method  could  be  devised  better  calcolated,  in 
his  judgment,  to  produce  such  a  result  He 
(Mr.  B.)  most  sincerely  believed  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Southern  States  would  be  most 
consulted  by  pursuing  such  a  course  here  as 
would  harmonize  the  feelings  of  every  section, 
and  avoid  opening  for  discussion  so  dangerous 
and  delicate  a  question.  He  believed  all  the 
senators  who  were  present  a  few  days  since, 
when  a  petition  of  similar  character  had  been 
presented  by  an  honorable  senator,  had,  by  their 
votes  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  sanctioned  the 
course  which  he  now  suggested.  [Mr.  Calhock, 
in  explanation,  said  that  himself  and  his  col- 
league were  absent  from  the  Senate  on  the  oo- 
casion  alluded  to.]  Mr.  B.  resumed  his  re- 
marks, and  sud  that  he  had  made  no  reference 
to  the  votes  of  any  particular  members  of  that 
body,  but  what  he  had  said  was,  that  a  similar 
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petition  had  been  laid  on  the  table  without  ob- 
jection from  any  one,  and  consequently  bj  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  senators  present.  Here, 
then,  was  a  most  emphatic  declaration,  by  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  Northern  States  as 
well  as  those  from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  by 
this  vote,  that  they  will  entertain  no  attempt  at 
legislation  on  the  question  of  slayery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Why,  then,  asked  Mr. 
B.,  should  we  now  adopt  a  mode  of  proceeding 
calculated  to  disturb  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  Senate,  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
former  vote?  Why  (he  would  respectfully  ask 
of  honorable  gentlemen  who  press  the  motion 
to  refuse  to  receive  the  petition)  and  for  what 
beneficial  purpose  do  they  press  it?  By  per- 
sisting in  such  a  course  it  would,  beyond  all 
doubt^  open  a  wide  range  of  discussion ,  it  would 
not  fiul  to  call  forth  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  right  to  petition 
under  the  constitution.  Nor  would  it  be  con- 
fined to  that  question  alone,  judging  from  an 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  an  honprable 
gentleman  fh>m  Virginia  [Mr.  Tyler],  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  That  gentleman  had  de- 
clared his  preference  for  a  direct  negative  vote 
by  the  Senate,  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He,  for  one,  protested,  politiodly 
speaking,  against  opening  this  Pandora's  box  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  For  all  beneficial  and 
practical  purposes,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  representing  the  Northern 
States  were,  with  the  South,  in  opposition  to 
any  interference  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  there  was  half  a  dozen  in  both 
branches  c^  Congress  who  did  not  stand  in  en- 
tire opposition  to  any  interference  with  slavery, 
in  this  District  or  elsewhere,  he  had  yet  to 
learn  it.  Was  it  wise,  was  it  prudent^  was  it 
magnanimous,  in  gentlemen  representing  the 
Southern  States,  to  urge  this  matter  still  further, 
and  say  to  our  NortSem  friends. in  Congress, 
^Gentlemeft,  we  all  agree  in  the  general  con- 
clusion, that  Congress  should  not  interfere  in 
this  question,  but  we  wish  to  know  your  reasons 
for  arriving  at  this  conclusion ;  we  wish  you  to 
declare,  by  your  votes,  whether  you  arrive  at 
this  result  because  you  think  it  unconstitutional 
or  not?'  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  would  yield  to 
none  in  zeal  in  sustaining  and  supporting,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
true  interest  of  the  South ;  but  he  should  take 
leave  to  say  that,  when  the  almost  united  will 
of  both  branches  of  Congress,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  with  us,  against  all  inteiferenoe 
on  this  subject,  he  should  not  hazard  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  tb»  country  bv  going  on  a  Quixotic 
expedition  in  pursuit  of  abstract  constitutional 
questions.** 

Mr.  King,  of  G^rgia^  was  still  more  pointed 
than  Mr.  Brown  in  deprecating  the  course  Mr. 
CattiQun  pursued,  and  charging  upon  it  the  effect 


of  increasmg  the  slavery  agitation,  and  giving 
the  abolitionists  ground  to  stand  upon  in  giving 
them  the  right  of  petition  to  defend.    He  said : 

'^  This  being  among  the  Southern  members  a 
mere  difference  of  form  in  the  manner  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  subject,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
senator  from  Carolina  has  thought  it  his  duty 

as  he  doubtless  has)  to  press  the  subject  upon 
e  consideration  of  the  Senate  in  sud^  form  as 
not  only  to  permit,  but  in  some  measure  to 
create,  a  necessity  for  the  oontmued  agitation  of 
the  subject  For  he  believed,  with  others,  that 
nothing  was  better  calculatea  to  increajse  agita- 
tion and  excitement  than  such  motions  as  that 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  What  was 
the  object  of  the  motion  ?  Senators  said,  and 
no  doubt  sincerely,  that  their  object  was  to  quiet 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  Well,  (said  Mr.  K.,) 
my  object  is  precisely  the  same.  We  differ, 
then,  only  in  the  means  of  securing  a  common 
end ;  and  he  could  tell  the  Senators  that  the 
value  of  the  motion  as  a  means  would  likely  be 
estimated  by  its  tendency  to  secure  the  end  de- 
sired. Would  even  an  affirmative  vote  on  the 
motion  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  subject  ?  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  much  increase 
it.  How  would  it  stop  the  agitation?  What 
would  be  decided?  Nothing,  except  it  bb  that 
the  Senate  would  not  receive  the  particular  me- 
morial before  it.  Would  that  prevent  the  pre- 
sentation of  others  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  would  only 
increase  the  number,  by  making  a  new  issue  for 
debate,  which  was  all  the  abolitionists  wanted ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  the^  now  expected. 
These  petitions  had  been  coming  here  without 
intermission  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  and  he  oould  tell  the  senator  that 
if  they  were  each  to  be  honored  by  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  presentment,  an  honor  not  here- 
tofore granted  to  them,  they  would  not  only  con- 
tinue to  come  here,  but  they  would  thicken  upon 
us  so  long  as  the  government  remained  in  exist- 
ence. We  may  seek  occasions  (said  Mr.  R.)  to 
rave  about  our  rights ',  we  may  appeal  to  the 
guaranties  of  the  constitution,  which  are  denied ; 
we  may  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  South,  and 
pour  out  unmeasured  denunciations  against  the 
North ;  we  may  threaten  vengeance  against  the 
abolitionists,  and  menace  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  all  that ;  and  thus  exhausting  our- 
selves mentally  and  phvsically,  and  setting  down 
to  applaud  the  spirit  of  our  own  efforts,  Arthur 
Tappan  and  his  pious  fraternity  would  very 
coolly  remark :  *  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  I 
wanted;  I  wanted  agitation  in  the  South;  I 
wished  to  provoke  the  **  aristocratic  slaveholder" 
to  make  extravagant  demands  on  the  North, 
which  the  North  could  not  consistently  surren- 
der them.  I  wished  them,  under  the  pretext 
of  securing  their  own  rights,  to  encroacn  upon 
the  rights  of  all  the  American  people.  In  short, 
I  wish  to  change  the  issue ;  upon  the  present 
issue  we  are  dead.    Every  movement,  every  de- 
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monstration  of  feeling  among  our  own  people, 
shows  that  upon  the  present  issae  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  against  us.  The  issue 
must  be  changed  or  the  prospects  of  abolition 
are  at  an  end.'  '  This  kneuage  (Mr.  K.  said) 
was  not  conjectured,  but  there  was  much  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  Sir  (said  Mr.  K.),  if  South- 
em  senators  were  actually  in  the  paj  of  the 
abolition  directory  on  Nassau-street  they  could 
not  more  effectually  co-operate  in  the  yiews  and 
administer  to  the  wishes  of  these  enemies  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  our  country." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  dissatisfied  at  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  King,  and  considered  them 
as  dividing  and  distracting  the  South  in  their 
opposition  to  his  motion,  while  his  own  course 
was  to  keep  them  united  in  a  case  where  union 
was  80  important,  and  in  which  they  stood  but  a 
handful  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity.   He  said: 

^  I  have  heard  with  deep  mortification  and 
regret  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  Geor- 
gia; not  that  I  suppose  that  his  ailments 
can  have  much  impression  in  the  South,  but 
because  of  their  tendency  to  divide  and  dis- 
tract the  Southern  delegation  on  this,  to  us,  all- 
momentous  question.  We  are  here  but  a  hand- 
fill  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  mtMority. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  from  the  South, 
on  this  great  and  vital  question,  where  union  is 
so  important  to  those  whom  we  represent,  to 
avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  divide  or  dis- 
tract our  ranks.  I  (said  Mr.  C),  the  Senate  will 
bear  witness,  have,  in  all  that  I  have  said  on 
this  subject,  been  careful  to  respect  the  feelings 
of  Southern  members  who  have  differed  fh>m 
me  in  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Having  thus 
acted,  on  my  part,  I  must  express  my  surprise 
at  the  harsh  expressions,  to  say  the  least,  in 
whidi  the  senator  from  (Georgia  has  indulged." 

The  declaration  of  this  overwhelming  majority 
against  the  South  brought  a  great  number  of 
the  non-slaveholding  senators  to  their  feet,  to 
declare  the  concurrence  of  their  States  with  the 
South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  depre- 
date the  abolitionists  as  few  in  number  in  any 
of  the  Northern  States;  and  discountenanced, 
reprobated  and  repulsed  wherever  they  were 
found.  Among  these,  Mr.  Isaac  HiU  oi  New 
Hampshire,  thus  spoke : 

"I  do  not  (said  he)  object  to  many  of  the 
positions  taken  by  senators  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  Northern  interference  with  slavery  in 
the  South.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  excite- 
ment that  is  attempted  on  the  noor  of  Congress, 
to  be  kept  up  against  the  North.  I  do  protest 
against  the  array  that  is  made  here  of  the  acts 
of  a  few  misguided  fanatics  as  the  acts  of  the 


whole  or  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
North.  I  do  protest  against  the  countenance 
that  is  here  g^ven  to  the  idea  that  the  people  tji 
the  North  generally  are  interf^riiu^  with  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  peojple  of  the  South. 

"There  is  no  course  tbat  will  better  suit  the 
few  Northern  fimatics  than  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  halls  of  Congress- 
nothing  will  please  them  better  than  the  discus- 
sions which  are  taking  place,  and  a  solemn  Tote 
of  either  branch  denying  them  the  right  to  pre- 
fer petitions  here,  prajdng  that  slavery  may  be 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  de- 
nial of  that  right  at  oiice  enables  them,  and  not 
without  color  of  truth,  to  cry  out  that  the  con- 
test going  on  is  ^  a  struggle  between  power  and 
liberty.' 

"  Believing  the  intentions  of  those  who  have 
moved  simultaneously  to  get  up  these  petitions 
at  this  time,  to  be  mischief^  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  fii*st  petition  that  came  in  here  laid  on  the 
table  without  discussion,  and  without  reference 
to  any  committee.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  precludes  all  debate ;  and,  if  decided  affir- 
matively, prevents  agitation.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  preventing  agitation  of  this  subject  thst 
I  moved  to  lay  the  second  set  of  petitions  on 
the  table.  A  senator  from  the  South  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) has  chosen  a  different  course;  he  has  in- 
terposed a  motion  which  opens  a  debate  that 
may  be  continued  for  months.  He  has  chosen 
to  agitate  this  question^  and  he  has  presented 
that  question,  the  decision  of  which,  let  senators 
vote  as  they  may,  will  «best  please  the  agitators 
who  are  urging  the  fanatics  forward. 

"I  have  said  the  people  of  the  North  were 
more  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  plans  of 
the  advocates  of  antislavery,  than  on  any  other 
subject.  This  opposition  is  confined  to  no  politi- 
cal party ;  it  pervades  every  class  of  the  oomma- 
nity.  They  deprecate  all  interference  with  the 
subject  of  slavery,  because  they  believe  such  in- 
terference may  involve  the  existence  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Umon  itself  and  because  they  under- 
stand the  obligations  wnicfa  the  non-slaveholding 
States  owe  to  the  slaveholding  States  by  the 
compact  of  confederation.  It  is  the  strong  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  the  Union ;  it  is  the  determi- 
nation which  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  citizen 
has  made,  in  no  event  to  abandon  the  '  ark  of 
our  safety,'  that  now  impels  the  united  North 
to  take  its  stand  against  the  agitators  of  the 
antislavery  project  So  effectually  has  the 
strong  public  sentiment  put  down  that  agita- 
tion in  New  England,  that  it  is  now  kept  alive 
only  by  the  power  of  money,  which  the  agita- 
tors have  collected,  and  apply  in  the  hiring  of 
agents,  and  in  issues  from  presses  that  are  kept 
in  their  employ. 

"The  antislavery  movement,  which  brings  in 
petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ask- 
ing Congress  to  abolisn  slaveir  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  originates  with  a  lew  persons,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  diaritable  re- 
ligious institutions  subservient  to  political  pu^ 
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pofies,  and  who  have  e?en  controlled  some  of 
those  charitable  a8sociation&  The  petitions 
are  set  on  foot  by  men  who  have  had.  and  who 
continue  to  have,  influence  with  ministers  and 
religious  teachers  of  different  denominations. 
They  have  issued  and  sent  out  their  circulurs 
calling  for  a  united  effort  to  press  on  Congress 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District.  Many 
of  the  clergymen  who  haye  been  instruments 
of  the  agitators,  have  done  so  from  no  bad  mo- 
tive. Some  of  them,  discovering  the  purpose  of 
the  agitators — discovering  that  their  labors  were 
calculated  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slave 
worse,  and  to  create  animosity  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  and  the  South,  have  paused  in 
their  course,  and  desisted  from  the  further  ap- 
plication of  a  mistaken  philanthropy.  Others, 
having  enlisted  deeply  their  feelings,  still  pur- 
sue the  unprofitable  labor.  They  present  here 
the  names  of  inconsiderate  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  do  not  know,  when  they  sub- 
scribe their  papers,  what  they  are  asking ;  and 
others  of  whom,  placing  implicit  faith  in  their 
religious  teacher,  are  taught  to  believe  they  are 
thereby  doing  a  work  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, which  will  be  requited  by  rewards  in  a 
future  life. 

"  Now,  sir,  as  much  as  I  abhor  the  doings  of 
weak  or  wicked  men  who  are  moving  this  aboli- 
tion question  at  the  North,  I  yet  have  not  as 
bad  an  opinion  of  them  as  I  have  of  some  others 
who  are  attempting  to.  make  of  these  puerile 
proceedings  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  whole 

'^  Of  all  the  vehicles,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  printed  and  circulated  by  the  abo- 
litionists, tnere  is  no  ten  or  twen^  of  them 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  uie  excite- 
ment as  a  single  newspaper  printed  in  this  city. 
I  need  not  name  this  p^[>er  when  I  inform  you 
that,  for  the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  laboring 
to  produce  a  Northern  ana  Southern  party — to 
fka  the  flame  of  sectional  prejudice — to  open 
wider  the  breach,  to  drive  harder  the  wedge, 
which  shall  divide  the  North  from  the  South. 
It  is  the  newspaper  which,  in  1831-'2,  strove  to 
create  that  state  of  things,  in  relation  to  the 
tariff  which  would  produce  inevitable  collision 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country,  and 
which  urged  to  that  crisis  in  South  Carolina, 
terminating  in  her  deep  disgrace 

^  [Mr.  Calhoun  here  interrupted  Mr.  Hill,  and 
calleid  him  to  order.  Mr.  H.  took  his  seat,'  and 
Mr.  Hubbard  Tbeing  in  the  chair)  decided  that 
the  remarks  m  Mr.  H.  did  not  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  any  man — ^they  were  only  descriptive 
of  the  effects  of  certain  proceedings  upon  the 
State  of  So^ith  Carolina,  and  that  he  was  not 
out  of  order.] 

^  Mr.  H.  resumed :  It  is  the  newspaper  which 
condemns  or  ridicules  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
an  officer  of  the  government  to  stop  iht  circu- 
lation of  incendiary  publications  in  the  dlave- 
holding  States,  and  which  designedly  magnifies 
the  number  ana  the  efforts  of  the  Northern  abo- 


litionists. It  is  the  newspaper  which  libels  the 
whole  North  by  representing  the  almost  united 
people  of  that  r^on  to  be  insincere  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the-  mischief  of  a  few  fanati- 
cal and  misguided  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  abolition  cause. 

^  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  this  newspaper 
(the  United  States  Telegraph)^  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  exdtmg  subiect.  It  contains, 
among  other  thines,  a  speecn  of  an  honorable 
senator  (Mr.  Leigh  of  Virginia),  which  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  soon  to  learn  has  been  issued 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the 
abolition  mint  at  New-York,  for  circulation  in 
the  South.  Surely  the  honorable  senator's 
speech,  containing  that  part  of  the  Channing 
pampUet,  is  most  likely  to  move  the  Southern 
slaves  to  a  servile  war.  at  the  same  time  the 
Channing  extracts  and  tne  speech  itself  are  most 
admirably  calculated  to  awaken  the  fears  or 
arouse  the  indignation  of  their  masters.  The 
circulation  of  such  a  speech  will  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  abolitionists  without  trenching  upon 
their  funds.  Let  the  agitation  be  kept  up  in 
Congress,  and  let  this  newspaper  be  extensively 
circulated  in  the  South,  filled  with  such  speeches 
and  such  extracts  as  this  exhibits,  and  little 
will  be  left  for  the  Northern  abolitionists  to  do. 
They  need  do  no  more  than  send  in  their  peti- 
tions: the  late  prmter  of  the  Senate  and  his 
finends  in  Congress,  will  create  enough  of  ex- 
citement to  effect  every  object  of  those  who  dir 
rect  the  movements  of  the  abolitiomsts." 

At  the  same  moment  that  these  petitiona 
were  presented  in  the  Senate,  their  counterparts 
were  presented  in  the  House,  with  the  same  de- 
clarations from  Northern  representatives  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  in  depredation 
of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  abolition- 
ists in  the  North.  Among  these,  Mr.  Franklin 
Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  on  both  points.    He  said : 

^  This  was  not  the  last  memorial  of  the  same 
character  which  would  be  sent  here.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  question  must  be 
met  now,  or  at  some  future  time,  fully  and  ex- 
plidtly,  and  such  an  expression  of  this  House 
given  as  could  leave  no  possible  room  to  doubt 
as  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  entertained  by 
its  members.  He  (Mr.  P.),  indeed,  considered 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House,  the  other 
day,  laying  a  memorial  of  similar  tenor,  and,  he 
believed,  uie  same  in  terms,  upon  the  table,  as 
fixing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  He 
supposed  that  all  sections  of  the  country  would 
be  satisfied  with  that  expression ;  but  gentlemen 
seemed  now  to  consider  the  vote  as  equivocal 
and  evasive.  He  was  unwilling  that  any  impu- 
tation should  rest  upon  the  North,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misguided  and  fanatical  zeal  of  a 
few— comparatively  veiy  few — who,  however 
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honest  might  hare  been  their  purpoBea.  he  be- 
lieved had  done  incalculable  mischief)  and  whose 
moyements,  he  knew,  received  no  more  sanction 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  than  they  did  at  the  South.  For  one, 
he  (Mr.  P.),  while  he  would  be  the  last  to  in- 
fiin^  upon  any  of  the  sacred  reserved  rights 
of  ihe  people^  was  prepared  to  stamp  with  dis- 
approbation, m  the  most  express  and  unequivo- 
cal terms,  the  whole  movement  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  P.  said  he  would  not  resume  his  seat 
vnthout  tendering  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
nia (Mr.  Mason),  just  and  generous  as  he  always 
was,  his  acknowledgments  for  the  admission 
frankly  made  in  the  opening  of  his  remarks. 
He  had  said  that,  during  the  period  that  he  had 
occupied  a  seat  in  this  House  (as  Mr.  P.  under- 
stood him),  he  had  never  known  six  men  seri- 
ously disposed  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  slaveholders  at  the  South.  Sir,  said  Mr.  P., 
gentlemen  may  be  assured  there  was  no  such 
disposition  as  a  general  sentiment  prevailing 
among  the  people;  at  least  he  felt  confidence  in 
asserting  that,  among  the  people  of  the  State 
which  he  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent, 
there  was  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  did  not 
entertain  the  most  sacred  regard  for  the  rights 
of  their  Southern  brethren — nay,  not  one  in  five 
hundred  who  would  not  have  those  rights  pro- 
tected at  any  and  every  hazard.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  interfere  with  any 
rights  secured  by  the  constitution,  which  binds 
together,  and  which  he  humbly  hoped  ever 
would  bind  together,  this  great  and  glorious 
confederacy  as  one  family.  Mr.  P.  had  only  to 
say  that,  to  some  sweeping  charges  of  improper 
interference,  the  action  of  the  people  of  the 
North  at  home,  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
vote  of  their  representatives  here  the  other  day, 
was  a  sufficient  and  conclusive  answer." 

The  newspaper  named  by  Mr.  Hill  was  en- 
tirely in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the 
course  which  it  followed,  and  upon  system,  and 
incessantly  to  get  up  a  slavery  quarrel  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  was  undeniable — eTcry 
daily  number  of  the  paper  containing  the  proof 
of  its  incendiary  work. .  Mr.  Calhoun  would 
not  reply  to  3ilr.  Hill,  but  would  send  a  paper 
to  the  Secretary's  table  to  be  read  in  contradic- 
tion of  his  statements.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  hand- 
ed to  the  Secretary  a  newspaper  containing  an 
article  impugning  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Pierce,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  to 
the  small  number  of  the  abolitioniste  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire ;  which  was  read,  and  which 
contained  scurrilous  reflections  on  Mr.  Pierce, 
and  severe  strictures  on  the  state  of  slavery  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Hill  asked  for  the  title  of  the 
newspaper  i  and  it  was  given,  ^\  Tke  Herald  of 


Freedom?^  Mr.  Hill  said  it  was  an  abolitioa 
paper,  printed,  but  not  circulated,  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  He  said  the  same  paper  had 
been  sent  to  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  one  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  speeches ;  which  was  republished  is 
good  food  for  the  abolitioniste ;  and  said  he 
thought  the  Senate  was  well  employed  in  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  disgusting  extracts  from 
an  hireling  abolition  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
impugning  the  sUtemente  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  defending  the  South 
there,  and  who  could  not  be  here  to  defend  him- 
self. It  was  also  a  breach  of  parliamentaiy  law 
for  a  member  m  one  House  to  attack  what  was 
said  by  a  member  in  another.  Mr.  Pierce's 
statement  had  been  heard  with  great  satis&cdon 
by  all  except  Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  to  him  it  was 
so  repugnant,  as  invalidating  his  assertion  of  a 
great  abolition  party  in  the  North,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  this  mode  of  contradicting  it 
It  was  felt  by  all  as  disorderly  and  improper, 
and  the  presiding  officer  then  in  the  chair  (Mr. 
Hubbard,  from  New  Hampshire)  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  excuse  his  own  conduct  hi  not 
having  checked  the  reading  of  the  article.  He 
said: 

^  He  felt  as  if  an  apology  was  due  from  him 
to  the  Senate,  for  not  having  checked  the  read- 
ing of  the  paragraphs  from  the  newspaper  which 
had  just  been  read  by  the  Secretary.  He  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  contento  of  the  paper, 
and  could  not  have  anticipated  the  purport  oi 
the  article  which  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  requested  the  Secretary  to  read.  He 
understood  the  senator  to  sav  that  he  wished 
the  paper  to  be  read,  to  show  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  senator  from  New  Hampslure,  as 
to  the  feelings  and  sentimente  of  the  people  of 
that  Stete  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  was  not  correct.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  out  of  order,  for  any  senator  to  hare 
alluded  to  the  remarks  made  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  debate ;  and, 
in  his  judgment,  it  was  equally  out  of  order  to 
permit  paragraphs  from  a  newspaper  to  be  read 
in  the  Senate,  which  went  to  impugn  the  course 
of  any  member  of  the  other  House;  and  he 
should  not  have  permitted  the  paper  to  haye 
been  read,  without  the  direction  of  the  Senate, 
if  he  had  been  awai^  of  the  character  of  the 
article." 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  entitled  to  the  floor 
and  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  by  the  chair 
he  meant  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Pierce,  ''but 
wished  the  real  stete  of  things  to  be  known"— 
as  if  an  abolition  newspaper  was  better  anthor* 
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itj  than  a  Btatement  from  a  member  in  his  place 
in  the  House.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Pierce  was 
coming  into  the  Senate  Chamber  as  this  reading 
scene  was  going  on;  and,  being  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  feeling  much  aggrieved,  and  having 
no  right  to  speak  for  himself^  he  spoke  to  the 
author  of  this  View  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
his  statement  against  the  scurrilous  contradic- 
tion of  it  which  had  been  read.  Mr.  Benton, 
therefore,  stood  up — 

"To  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  New  Hampshire^  whose  statements  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  been  contradicted 
in  the  newspaper  article  read  at  the  Secretary's 
table.  ,  He  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  ao- 
quamtance  with  that  gentleman,  and  the  highest 
respect  for  him,  both  on  his  own  account  and  that 
of  his  venerable  and  patriotic  father,  who  was 
lately  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  It  had  so 
happened  ^said  Mr.  B.)  that,  in  the  very  moment 
of  the  reaaing  of  this  article,  the  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  statement  it 
contradicted,  was  coming  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  his  whitening  countenance  showed  the 
deep  emotion  exdted  in  his  bosom.  The  state- 
ment which  that  gentleman  had  made  m  the 
House  was  in  the  highest  degree  consolatory 
and  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  He  had  said  that  not  one  in  five  hun- 
dred in  his  State  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition- 
ists :  an  expression  understood  by  eveiy  body, 
not  as  an  arithmetical  proposition  worked  out 
l^  figures,  but  as  a  strong  mode  of  declaring 
that  these  abolitionists  were  few  in  number. 
In  that  sense  it  was  understood,  and  was  a  most 
welcome  and  agreeable  piece  of  information  to 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States.  The 
newspaper  article  contradicts  him,  and  vaunts 
the  niunber  of  the  abolitionists,  ana  the  numer- 
ous signers  to  their  petition.  Now  (said  Mr. 
B.),  the  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Mr.  Pierce)  has  this  moment  informed 
me  that  he  knows  nothing  of  these  petitions, 
and  knows  nothing  to  chftnge  his  opinion  as  to 
the  small  number  of  abolitionists  in  his  State. 
Mr.  B.  thought,  therefore,  that  his  statement 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  discredited  by  the 
newspaper  publication ;  and  he,  for  one,  should 
still  give  fiuth  to  his  opinion." 

In  his  eagerness  to  invalidate  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  overlooked  a 
solecism  of  action  in  which  it  involved  him. 
His  bill  to  suppress  the  mail  transmission  of  in- 
cendiary publications  was  still  before  the  Senate, 
not  yet  decided ;  and  here  was  matter  read  in 
the  Senate,  and  to  go  forth  as  part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, the  most  incendiary  and  diabolical  that 
had  yet  been  seen.  This  oversight  was  perceived 


by  the  author  of  this  View,  who,  after  vindi- 
cating the  statement  of  Mr.  Pierce,  went  on  to 
expose  this  solecism,  ajid — 

"Took  up  the  bill  reported  by  the  select 
committee  on  incendiary  publications,  and  read 
the  section  which  forbade  their  transmission  by 
mail,  and  subjected  the  postmasters  to  fine  and 
loss  of  office,  who  would  put  them  up  for  trans- 
mission ;  ana  wished  to  know  whether  this  in- 
cendiary publication,  which  had  been  read  at 
the  Secretary's  table^  would  be  included  in  the 
prohibition,  after  bemg  so  read,  and  thus  be- 
coming a  part  of  our  debates  ?  As  a  publica- 
tion in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  clearly  forbid ; 
as  part  of  our  congressional  proceedings  would 
it  still  be  forbid?  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
this,  he  said,  take  it  either  away.  If  it  could 
still  be  inculcated  from  this  floor,  then  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  bill  was  mere  child's  play ;  if 
it  could  not,  and  all  the  city  papers  which  con- 
tained it  were  to  be  stopped,  then  the  other 
congressional  proceedings  in  the  same  paper 
would  be  stopped  also ;  and  thus  the  people 
would  be  prevented  from  knowing  what  their 
representatives  were  doing.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  but  lame  work  to  stop  incendiary  publi- 
cations in  the  villages  where  they  were  printed, 
and  then  to  circulate  them  from  this  chamber 
among  the  proceedings  of  Congress ;  and  that, 
issuing  from  this  centre,  and  spreading  to  all 
the  points  of  the  circumference  of  this  extended 
Union,  one  reading  here  would  give  it  ten 
thousand  times  more  notoriety  and  diffusion 
than  the  printing  of  it  in  the  village  could  do. 
He  concluded  with  expressing  his  wish  that  the 
reporters  would  not  copy  into  their  account  of 
debate  the  paper  that  was  read.  It  was  too 
offensive  to  the  member  of  the  House  [Mr. 
Pierce],  and  would  be  too  disagreeable  to  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  our  debates,  and  to  become  a  part 
of  our  congressional  history,  to  be  diffused  over 
the  country  in  gazettes,  and  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  volumes  of  debates.  He  hoped 
they  would  all  omit  it" 

The  reporters  complied  with  this  request, 
and  the  Congress  debates  were  spared  the  pol- 
lution of  this  infusion  of  scurrility,  and  the 
permanent  record  of  this  abusive  assault  upon 
a  member  of  the  House  because  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  South.  But  it  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  senators  5  and  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  ad- 
verted to  it  a  few  days  afterwards  to  show  the 
strangeness  ^of  the  scene — Southern  senators 
attacking  their  Northern  friends  because  they 
defended  the  South.    He  said : 

'^It  was  known  that  there  was  a  talented, 
patriotic,  and  highly  influential  member  of  the 
other   Houses    from    New  Hampshire    [Mr. 
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Pieroel,  to  whose  diligence  and  detennined 
efibrtslhe  had  heard  attributed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  present  prostrate  condition  of  the 
abolitionists  in  that  State.  He  had  been  the 
open  and  active  friend  of  the  South  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  encountered  the  hostilitj  of 
the  abolitionists  in  every  form.  He  had  made 
a  statement  of  the  strength  and  prospects  of 
the  abolitionists  in  his  State,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  that  was  very  grati- 
fying to  the  people  of  the  South.  This  state- 
ment was  corroborated  by  one  of  the  senators 
from  that  State  a  few  days  after,  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Carolina  rose,  and,  without  due  re- 
flection, he  was  very  sure,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  dirty  sheet,  an  abolition  paper,  containing  a 
scurrilous  article  against  the  member  from  New 
Hampshire,  which  pronounced  him  an  impostor 
and  a  liar.  The  same  thing  in  effect  had  just  been 
repeated  by  the  senator  from  Mississippi  against 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  South,  Governor 
Marcy,  of  New-York.  [Here  Mr.  Calhoun 
rose  to  explain,  and  said  he  had  intended,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  paper,  no  disrespect  to 
the  member  from  New  Hampshire;  and  Mr. 
Black  also  rose  to  say  he  only  wished  to  show 
the  course  the  abolitionists  were  pursuing,  and 
their  future  views.]  Mr.  King  said  he  had  been 
interoipted  by  the  senators,  but  corrected  by 
neither  of  them.  He  was  not  attacking  their 
motives,  but  only  exposing  their  mistakes.  The 
article  read  by  his  friend  from  Carolina  was 
abusive  of  the  member  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  contradicted  his  statements.  The  article 
read  by  his  friend  from  Mississippi  against  Gov- 
ernor Marcy  was  of  a  similar  character.  It 
abused,  menaced,  and  contradicted  him.  These 
abusive  productions  would  seem  to  be  credited 
and  adopted  by  those  who  used  them  as  evi- 
dence, and  incorporated  them  in  their  speeches. 
Here,  then,  was  a  contest  in  the  North  be- 
tween the  most  open  and  avowed  friends  of  the 
South  and  the  abolitionists;  and  we  had  the 
strange  exhibition  of  Southern  gentlemen  ap- 
parently espousing  the  cause  of  uie  latter,  who 
were  continually  furnishing  them  evidence  with 
which  to  aid  them  in  the  contest.  Did  gentle- 
men call  this  backing  their  friends  ?  What  en- 
couragement did  such  treatment  afford  to  our 
friends  at  the  North  to  step  forth  in  our  be- 
half?" 

Mr.  King  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Pierce,  but  went  on  to  deny  the  increase 
of  abolitionism  at  the  North,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  dying  out  there  until  revived  by  agitation 
here.    He  said: 

^  A  great  deal  had  been  stated  in  one  form  or 
other,  and  in  one  quarter  or  other,  as  to  the 
numbers  and  increase  of  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace ;  and  he  did  not  undertake  to  say  what 
was  the  fact.  He  learned,  and  thought  it  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  increased  since  tiie  oom- 


menoement  of  the  session,  and  had  heard  also  the 
increase  attxitnited  to  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
subject  had  been  treated  here.  However  thia 
might  he.  what  he  insisted  on  was,  that  those 
base  productions  were  no  evidence  of  the  &ct, 
or  of  any  fact ;  and  especially  should  not  be  used 
by  Southern  men,  in  opposition  to  tiie  state- 
ments of  high-minded,  honorable  men  at  the 
North,  who  were  the  active  and  efficient  friends 
of  the  South." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  emissary,  George  Thompson,  had  been 
treated  in  the  North,  upon  whose  labors  so 
much  stress  had  been  laid  in  the  South,  Blr. 
King  read  from  an  English  newspaper  (the 
Leeds  Mercury),  Thompson's  own  account  of 
his  mission  as  written  to  his  English  emptoyers ; 
thus: 

^Letters  of  a  most  distressing  nature  hare 
been  received  from  Mr.  George  Thompson,  the 
zealous  and  devoted  missionary  of  slave  eman- 
cipation, who  has  gone  from  this  country  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  writes  from  Boston. 
He  says  that  Hhe  North  (that  is,  New  Eng- 
land, where  slavery  does  not  exist),  has 
universally  sympathized  with  the  South,'  in 
opposition  to  the  abolitionists ;  that '  the  North 
has  let  fall  the  mask;'  that  *  merchants  and 
mechanics,  priests  and  politicians,  have  alike 
stood  forth  the  defenders  of  Southern  despots, 
and  the  Prions  denouncers  of  Northern  philan- 
thropy ; '  that  all  parties  of  politics,  especially 
the  supporters  of  the  two  rivals  for  the  presi- 
dential ofBoe  (Van  Buren  and  Webster),  vie 
with  each  other  in  denouncing  the  abolitionists; 
and  that  even  religious  men  shun  them,  except 
when  the  abolitionists  can  fairly  gain  a  nearing 
from  them.  With  regard  to  himself  he  speaks 
as  follows :  *  Rewards  are  offered  for  my  abduc- 
tion and  assassination ;  and  in  every  direction  I 
meet  with  those  who  believe  they  would  be 
doing  God  and  their  country  service  by  deprir- 
ing  me  of  life.  I  have  appeared  in  public,  and 
some  of  my  escapes  from  the  hands  of  my  foes 
have  been  truly  providential.  On  Friday  last, 
I  narrowly  escaped  losing  my  life  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.'  *  Boston,  September  II.— 
This  morning  a  short  gallows  was  found  stand- 
ing opposite  the  door  of  my  house,  23  Bay-street, 
in  this  city,  now  occupied  by  Garrison.  Two 
halters  hung  from  the  beam,  with  the  words 
above  them,  By  order  of  Judge  Lynch ! ' " 

Mr.  Hill  corroborated  the  account  which  this 
emissary  gave  of  his  disastrous  mission,  and 
added  that  he  had  escaped  from  Concord  in  the 
night,  and  in  woman's  clothes :  and  then  said: 

"  The  present  agitation  in  the  North  is  kepi 
up  by  the  application  of  money ;  it  is  a  state  of 
things  altogether  forced.   Agents  are  hired,  dia- 
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guised  m  the  character  of  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, to  preach  abolition  of  slayenr  where  slavery 
does  not  exist;  and  presses  are  kept  in  constant 
employment  to  scatter  abolition  publications 
through  the  country.  Deny  the  right  of  petition 
to  the  misguided  men  and  women  who  are  in- 
duced fh>m  no  bad  motive  to  petition  for  ^e 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  you  do  more  to  increase  their  niunbers  thim 
will  thousands  of  dollars  paid  to  the  emissaries 
who  traverse  the  country  to  distribute  abolition 
tracts  and  to  spread  abolition  doctrines.  Con- 
tinue to  debate  abolition  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  and  you  more  effectually  subserve 
the  incendiary  views  of  the  movers  of  abolition 
than  any  thmg  they  can  do  for  themselves.  It 
may  suit  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
all  their  political  projects,  to  try  what  this  sub- 
ject of  abolition  will  now  avail  them.  Such  men 
will  be  likely  to  find,  in  the  end,  that  the  peo- 
nie  have  too  strong  attachment  for  that  happy 
Union,  to  which  we  owe  all  our  prosperity  and 
happiness,  to  be  thrown  from  their  propriety  at 
every  agitating  blast  which  may  be  blown  across 
the  land." 

Mr.  Webster  gave  his  opinion  in  fiivor  of  re- 
ceiving the  petitions,  not  to  grant  their  prayer, 
but  to  yield  to  a  constitutional  right  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioners ;  and  said : 

"  He  thought  they  ought  to  be  received,  re- 
ferred, and  considered.  That  was  what  was 
usually  done  with  petitions  on  other  subjects, 
and  what  had  been  uniformly  done,  heretofore^ 
with  petitions  on  this  subject  also.  Those  who 
bolieved  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  petition, 
and  that  Congress  had  undoubted  constitutional 
authority  over  the  subjects  to  which  their  peti- 
tions related^  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  re- 
fusal to  receive  the  petitions,  nor  with  a  formal 
reception  of  them,  followed  by  an  immediate 
vote  rejecting  their  prayer.  In  parliamentary 
.^rms  there  was  some  difference  between  these 
two  modes  of  proceeding,  but  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  little  else  than  a  difference  in  mere 
form.  He  thought  the  question  must  at  some 
time  be  met,  considered,  and  discussed.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others.  Congress  must  stand  on  its 
reasons.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  shut  the 
door  against  petitions,  and  expect  in  that  way 
to  avoid  discussion.  On  the  presentment  of  the 
first  of  these  petitions,  he  had  been  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee. He  was  of  that  opinion  still.  The  sub- 
ject could  not  be  stifled.  It  must  be  discussed, 
and  he  wished  it  should  be  discussed  caknly, 
dispassionately,  and  fully,  in  all  its  branches,  and 
all  its  bearings.  To  reject  the  prayer  of  a  pe- 
tition at  once,  without  reference  or  considera- 
tion, was  not  respectful ;  and  in  this  case  noth- 
ing could  be  possibly  gained  by  goin^  out  of  Uie 
usual  course  of  respectful  consideration." 

The  trial  votes  were  had  upon  the  petition 


of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Cain  petition ; 
and  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  motion  to  refuse  to  receive 
it  His  motion  was  largely  rejected— 35  to  10. 
The  vote  to  receive  was :  Messrs.  Benton,  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Clay,  Ckyton,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsborough, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King 
of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Km'ght,  Linn,  Mc- 
Kean,  Morris,  Naudain,  Niles.  Prentiss,  Bobbins, 
Bobinson,  Buggies,  Shepley,  Southard,  Swift, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wall,  Webster, 
Wright  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Black,  Cal- 
houn, Cuthbert)  Leigh,  Moore,  Nicholas,  Porter, 
Preston,  Walker,  White. 

The  motion  to  reject  the  petition  being  thus 
lost  (only  a  meagre  minority  of  the  Southern 
members  voting  for  it),  the  motion  to  reject  its 
prayer  next  came  on ;  and  on  that  motion  Mr. 
Calhoun  refused  to  vote,  saying : 

^'  The  Senate  has  by  voting  to  receive  this 
petition,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  reception 
was  placed,  assumed  the  principle  that  we  are 
bound  to  receive  petitions  to  abolish  slavery, 
whether  in  this  District  or  the  States ;  that  is, 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  abolishing 
slavery  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  the 
abolitionists  may  think  proper  to  present  the 
question.  He  considered  this  decision  pregnant 
with  consequences  of  the  most  disastrous  char- 
acter. When  and  how  they  were  to  occur  it 
was  not  for  him  to  predict ;  but  he  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  hot  that  there  must  follow 
a  long  train  of  evils.  What,  he  would  ask,  must 
hereidter  be  the  condition  on  this  floor  of  the 
senators  firom  the  slaveholding  States  ?  No  one 
can  expect  tiiat  what  has  been  done  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  abolitionists.  Its  effects  must 
be  the  opposite,  and  instead  of  diminishing  must 
ereatly  increase  the  number  of  the  petitions. 
Under  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  we  of  the 
South  are  doomed  to  sit  here  and  receive  in  si- 
lence, however  outrageous  or  abusive  in  their 
language  towards  us  and  those  whom  we  re- 
present, the  petitions  of  the  incendiaries  who 
are  making  war  on  our  institutions.  Nay,  more, 
we  are  bound,  without  the  power  of  resistance 
to  see  the  Senate,  at  the  request  of  these  incen- 
diaries, whenever  they  think  proper  to  petition, 
extend  its  jurisdiction  on  the  su^ect  of  slavery 
over  the  States  as  well  as  this  District  Thus 
deprived  of  all  power  of  effectual  resistance,  can 
any  thing  be  considered  more  hopeless  and  de- 
grading than  our  situation;  to  sit  here,  year 
after  year,  session  after  session,  hearing  our- 
selves and  our  constituents  vilified  by  thousands 
of  incendiaiT  publications  in  the  form  of  peti- 
tions, of  which  the  Senate,  by  its  decision^  is 
bound  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  against  which 
we  must  rise  like  culprits  to  defend  ourselves, 
or  permit  them  to  go  uncontradicted  and  un^ 
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resisted  ?  We  must  ultimately  be  not  only  de- 
gnided  in  our  own  estimation  and  that  of  the 
world,  but  be  exhausted  and  worn  out  in  such  a 
oontebt." 

This  was  a  most  unjustifiable  assumption  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  say  that  in  voting 
to  receive  this  petition,  confined  to  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia^  the  Senate  took  juris- 
diction of  the  question  in  the  States— jurisdiction 
of  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  whenever, 
and  in  whatever  manner,  the  abolitionists  might 
ask.  It  was  unjustifiable  towards  the  Senate, 
and  giving  a  false  alarm  to  the  South.  The 
thirty-five  senators  voting  to  receive  the  peti- 
tion wholly  repudiated  the  idea  of  interfering 
with  slavery  in  the  States.  Twelve  of  them 
were  from  the  slaveholding  States,  so  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  outvoted  in  his  own  half  of  the 
Union.  The  petition  itself  was  confined  to  the 
object  of  emancipation  and  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
where  it  alleged,  and  truly  that  Congress  pos- 
sessed jurisdiction;  and  there  was  nothing 
either  in  the  prayer,  or  in  the  language  of  the 
petition  to  justify  the  inferences  drawn  from 
its  reception,  or  to  justify  the  assiunption  that 
it  was  an  insult  and  outrage  to  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States.  It  was  a  brief 
and  temperate  memorial  in  these  words : 

"  The  memorial  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  oonmnonly 
called  Quakers,  respectfully  represents:  That, 
having  long  felt  deep  sympathy  with  that  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States  which 
is  held  in  bondage,  and  having  no  doubt  that 
the  happiness  and  interests,  moral  and  pecu- 
niary, of  both  master  and  slave,  and  our  whole 
community,  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the 
inestimable  right  to  liberty  was  extended  equal- 
Iv  to  all,  we  contemplate  with  extreme  r^ret 
that  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which  you 
possess  entire  control,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  for  the  tnSc  in  the 
persons  of  human  beings  in  the  known  world, 
notwithstanding  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion declare  that  all  men  have  an  unalienable 
right  to  the  blessing  of  liberty.  We  therefore 
earnestly  desire  that  you  will  enact  sudi  laws 
as  will  secure  the  right  of  freedom  to  every  hu- 
man being  residing  within  the  constitutional 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  prohibit  every 
species  of  trafSc  in  the  persons  of  men,  which 
is  as  inconsistent  in  principle  and  inhuman  in 
practice  as  the  foreign  slave  trade." 

This  was  the  petition.  It  was  in  fiivor  of 
emancipation  in  the  District,  and  prayed  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District; 


and  neither  of  these  objects  had  any  rdation 
to  emancipation  or  the  slave  trade,  in  Uie  States. 
Mr.  Preston,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Calhomi,  gave 
his  reasons  for  voting  to  reject  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  having  failed  in  his  first  object  to  re- 
ject the  petition  itself:  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, repulsed  the  inferences  and  assump- 
tions of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  consequence  of  the  vote 
to  receive  the  petition.  He  denied  the  justice 
of  any  suggestion  that  it  portended  mischief  to 
the  South,  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the  Union ; 
or  that  it  was  to  make  the  District  the  bead- 
quarters  of  abolitionists,  and  the  stepping-stone 
and  entering  wedge  to  the  attack  of  slavery  in 
the  States :  and  said : 

"Neither  the  petition  on  which  the  debate 
had  arisen,  nor  any  other  that  he  had  seen,  pro- 
posed directly  or  indirectly  to  disturb  the  Union, 
unless  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District, 
or  the  suppression  or  regulation  of  the  eUre 
trade  within  it,  would  have  that  effect  For 
himself  Mr.  D.  believed  no  purpose  could  be 
further  than  this  from  the  minds  of  the  peti- 
tioners. He  could  not  determine  what  thon^bts 
or  motives  might  be  in  the  minds  of  men.  bat 
he  judged  by  what  was  revealed ;  and  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  these  petitioners 
were  not  attached  to  the  Union  and  that  they 
had  (as  had  been  suggested)  any  ulterior  pn^ 
pose  of  making  this  District  the  head<quarte» 
of  future  operation — th^  stronghold  of  anti- 
slavery — ^the  stepping-stone  to  an  attack  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  He  was 
obliged  to  repudiate  these  inferences  as  unjust, 
for  he  had  seen  no  proof  to  sustain  them  in  any 
of  the  petitions  that  had  come  here.  The  peti- 
tioners entertained  opinions  coincident  witb 
their  fellow-citizens  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  regard  to  slavery  in  this 
District;  and  being  desirous  that  slavery  shoo.^ 
cease  here,  if  it  could  be  abolished  upon  just 
principles ;  and,  if  not,  that  the  tra£Sc  carried 
on  here  from  other  quarters  should  be  sup- 
pressed or  regulated,  they  came  here  to  ask 
Congress  to  investigate  the  matter.  This  was 
all ;  and  ho  could  see  no  evidence  in  it  of  a  clan- 
destme  purpose  to  disregard  the  constitution  or 
to  disturb  the  Union." 

The  vote  was  almost  unanimous  on  Mr. 
Buchanan's  motion — 34  to  6 ;  and  those  six 
against  it,  not  because  they  were  in  &Tor  of 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  bat 
because  they  believed  that*  the  petition  oogbt 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  reported  upon, 
and  then  rejected—- which  was  the  ancient  mode 
of  treating  such  petitions ;  and  also  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  now  treated  in  the  Houso 
of  Representatives.    The  vote  was : 
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'^Yeaa— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Bu- 
chanan, Olav,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of 
Illinois.  Ewing  of  Ohio.  Goldsborough,  Grundj, 
Hill,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Geor- 
gia, Leigh,  Ijnn,  McKean,  Moore^  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Porter,  Preston,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Rug- 
gles,  Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Walker,  Wall,  White,  Wright— 34. 

^Nays — Messrs.  Davis,  Hendricks,  Knight, 
Prentiss,  Swift,  Webster— 6." 

After  this  decision,  Mr.  Webster  gave  notice 
that  he  had  in  hand  several  similar  petitions, 
which  he  had  forborne  to  present  till  this  one 
finom  Pennsylvania  should  be  disposed  of  >  and 
that  now  he  should,  on  an  early  occasion,  present 
them,  and  move  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  way 
in  which  it  had  been  his  opinion  from  the  first 
that  all  such  petitions  should  have  been  treated; 
that  is,  referred  to  a  committee  for  considera- 
tion and  inquiry. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  now  be  seen  on  the  subject  of  these 
petitions;  for  duplicates  of  the  same  gene- 
rally went  to  that  body ;  and  there,  under  the 
lead  of  a  South  Carolina  member,  and  with 
large  majorities  of  the  House,  they  were  dis- 
posed of  very  differently  from  the  way  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  demanded  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
way  that  he  deemed  so  fatal  to  the  slaveholding 
8tate8.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  of  the  Charles- 
ton district,  moved  that  it  be — 

"  Resolved.  That  all  the  memorials  which 
have  been  offered,  or  may  hereafter  be  presented 
to  this  House,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  also 
the  resolutions  offered  bv  an  honorable  member 
from  Maine  (Mr..  JarvisJ,  with  the  amendment 
thereto  proposed  by  an  nonorable  member  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wise),  together  with  every 
other  paper  or  proposition  tnat  may  be  submit- 
ted in  relation  to  the  subject,  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report : 
that  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  author- 
ity to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  confede- 
racy: and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
Congress  ought  not  to  interfere,  in  any  way, 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  public  laith, 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union. 
Aasignmg  such  reasons  for  these  conclusions, 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  may  be 
best  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  to 
allay  excitement,  to  repress  agitation,  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  and  of  the  people  of  this  District,  and 
U>  restore  harmony  and  tranquillity  amongst 
the  various  sections  of  this  Union." 


On  puttmg  the  question  the  motion  was  di- 
vided, so  as  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  the 
different  propositions  of  the  resolve ;  and  each 
was  carried  by  large,  and  some  by  nearly  unan- 
imous majorities.  On  the  first  division.  To 
refer  all  the  memorials  to  a  select  committee, 
the  vote  was  174  to  48.  On  the  second  division, 
That  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  insti- 
tution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  the  vote 
was  201  to  7 — ^the  seven  negatives  being  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Harmer  Denny  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  Horace 
Everett  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Rice  Garland  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Thomas  Glascock  of  Geoi^a, 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Robertson  of 
Virginia;  and  they,  because  opposed  to  voting 
on  such  a  proposition,  deemed  gratuitous  and 
intermeddling.  On  the  third  division,  of  the 
resolve,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  vote  stood  163  to  47.  And  on 
the  fourth  division,  giving  as  reasons  for  such 
non-interferenoe,  Because  it  would  be  a  violsr 
tion  of  the  public  faith,  unwise,  impolitic,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Union,  the  vote  was,  127  to  75. 
On  the  last  division.  To  assign  reasons  for  this 
repc^  the  vote  stood  167  to  6.  So  the  com- 
mittee was  ordered,  and  consisted  of  Mr. 
Pmckney,  Mr.  Hamer  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pierce  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Hardin  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Jarvis  of  Maine,  Mr.  Owens  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Drom- 
goole  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Turrill  of  New-York. 
The  committee  reported,  and  digested  their  re- 
port into  two  resolutions,  ^r«/,  Tliat  Congress 
possesses  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere, 
in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  State  of  this  confederacy.  Secondly^  That 
Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And, 
''for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agitation,  and 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind,"  they 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  resolve: 
^  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  pro- 
positions, or  papers  relating  in  any  way  to 
the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
shall,  without  either  being  printed  or  referred, 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  no  further 
action  whatever  be  had  upon  them."  All  these 
resolutions  were  adopted ;  and  the  latter  one  by 
a  vote  of  117  to  68 ;  so  that  the  House  came 
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to  the  same  course  which  the  Senate  had  taken 
in  relation  to  these  memorials.  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  votes,  taken  hy  themselyes,  might  pre- 
sent him  as  acting  with  the  aholitionists,  was 
entirely  opposed  to  their  objects,  and  was 
govemed  by  a  sense  of  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  right  of  petition,  and  also  the  most 
effectual  way  of  putting  an  end  to  an  agitation 
which  he  sincerely  deprecated.  And  on  this 
point  it  is  right  t^t  he  should  be  heard  for 
himself,  as  speaking  for  himself  when  Mr. 
Pinckney's  motion  was  before  the  House.  He 
then  said : 

"  But,  sir,  not  being  in  favor  of  the  object  of 
the  petitions,  I  then  gave  notice  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country,  that  upon  the  supposition  that 
these  petitions  had  been  transmitted  to  me  un- 
der the  expectation  that  I  should  present  them, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  I  should  not  support 
them.  And.  sir,  the  reason  which  I  gave  at  that 
time  for  declining  to  support  them  was  precisely 
the  same  reason  which  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia now  gives  for  reconsidering  this  motion — 
namely,  to  keep  the  discussion  of  tiie  subject 
out  of  the  House.  I  said,  sir,  that  I  believed 
this  discussion  would  be  altogether  unprofitable 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country ;  but,  in  de- 
ference to  the  sacred  ri^ht  of  petition,  I  moved 
that  these  fifteen  petitions,  all  of  which  were 
numerously  signe<£  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the 
head  of  which  was,  at  that  time,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Virginia,  now,  I  regret  to  say — and  the 
whole  country  has  occasion  to  regret — ^no  more. 
These  petitions  were  thus  referr^  and,  after  a 
short  period  of  time,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  made  a  re- 
port to  this  House,  which  report  was  read,  and 
unanimously  accepted;  and  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  these  petitions  from  that  day  to 
this.  In  taking  the  course  I  then  took,  I  was 
not  sustained  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  own 
constituents;  there  were  many  among  them, 
persons  as  respectable  and  as  entitled  to  consid- 
eration as  any  others,  who  disapproved  of  the 
course  I  pursued  on  that  occasion. 

^  Attempts  were  made  within  the  district  I 
then  represented  to  get  up  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple to  instruct  me  to  pursue  a  different  course, 
or  to  multiply  petitions  of  the  same  character. 
These  efforts  were  continued  during  the  whole 
of  that  long  session  of  Congress ;  but,  I  am  grati- 
fied to  addp  without  any  other  result  than  that 
from  one  smgle  town  of  the  district  which  I  hau 
the  honor  to  represent,  a  solitary  petition  was 
forwarded  before  the  dose  of  the  session,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  present  it  to  the  House. 
Sir.  I  did  present  it,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
same  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  believe  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it 
since.    From  the  experience  of  this  session,  I 


was  perfecdy  satisfied  that  the  true  and  only 
method  of  keeping  this  subject  out  of  disoasskm 
was,  to  take  that  course ;  to  refer  all  ptitions 
of  this  kind  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  some  other  committee  of  the 
House,  to  receive  their  report,  and  to  accept  it 
unanimously.  This  does  equal  justice  to  all 
parties  in  the  country ;  it  avoids  the  discuseion 
of  this  a^tating  question  on  the  one  band, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  pays  a  due  respect  to 
the  right  of  the  constituent  to  petition.  Two 
years  afterwards,  similar  petitions  were  present- 
ed, and  at  that  time  an  effort  made,  without  suc- 
cess, to  do  that  which  has  now  been  done  sue- 
cessfuUv  in  one  instance.  An  effort  was  made 
to  by  these  petitions  on  the  table ;  the  Hoiuie 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposition :  they  referred 
the  petitions  as  they  had  been  b^ore  referred,  j 
and  with  the  same  result  For,  firom  the  mo- 
ment that  these  petitions  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  thef  go  , 
to  the  family  vault  <of  all  the  Capulets,'  and 
you  will  never  hear  of  them  afterwards. 

**  At  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  a 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  New-Tork,  a  dis> 
tinguished  member  of  this  House,  now  no  looger 
here,  which  I  regret  to  say,  althoufdi  I  do  not 
doubt  that  his  place  is  well  supplied,  presented 
one  or  more  petitions  to  this  ef»ct,  anddeliTered 
a  long  and  eloquent  speech  of  two  hours  in  snp- 
port  of  them.  And  what  was  fhe  result?  He 
was  not  answered :  not  a  word  was  said,  but  the 
vote  of  the  House  was  taken ;  the  petitions  were 
referred  to  the  Committe  on  the  District  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  them  since.  At 
the  same  session,  or  probably  at  the  very  last 
sessioxL  a  distinguished  member  of  this  House, 
fh>m  the  State  of  Connecticutpr^sented  one  or 
more  petitions  to  the  same  effect,  and  declared 
in  his  place  that  he  himself  concurred  in  all  tbe 
opinions  expressed.  Did  this  declaration  light 
up  the  fiiune  of  discord  in  this  House  1  Sir,  he 
was  heard  with  patience  and  complacency.  Uc 
moved  the  reference  of  the'petitions  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
there  they  went  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  Mr. 
Adams,  speaking  fi*om  recollection,  was  [the  re- 
porter IS  requested  by  him  to  state]  mistiJkcn 
with  respect  to  the  reference  of  the  petitions 
presented  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  the 
committee.  They  were  then  for  the  first  time 
laid  on  the  table,  as  was  the  motion  to  print 
one  of  them.  At  the  preceding  session  of  the 
last  Con^ss^  as  at  all  former  times,  all  such  peti- 
tions had  been  referred  to  conunittees  and  print- 
ed when  BO  desired.  Why  not  adopt  Che  sane 
course  now  ?  Here  is  a  petition  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Di^ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Leave  it  there,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  sir,  you  will  have  just  such  a  result  a«5  his 
taken  place  time  after  time  before.  Tour  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  certainly  is  not  an  abolitioo 
conunittee.  You  will  have  a  fit,  proper,  and  aUe 
report  firom  them ;  the  House,  sttb  sUetUio^  wiil 
adopt  it,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  about  it 
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But  if  you  are  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  to  lay 
these  petitions  on  the  table ;  if  you  come  to  the 
resolution  that  this  House  will  not  receive  any 
more  petitions,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
In  a  hfc^  portion  of  this  country  every  inoividaal 
member  who  votes  with  you  will  be  left  at  home 
at  the  next  election,  and  some  one  will  be  sent 
who  is  not  prepared  to  lay  these  petitions  on  the 
table." 

There  was  oertunly  reason  in  what  Mr.  Ad- 
ams proposed,  and  encouragement  to  adopt  his 
course,  from  the  good  effect  which  had  already 
attended  it  in  other  cases ;  and  from  the  further 
good  effect  which  he  affirmed,  that,  in  taking 
that  course,  the  committee  and  the  House  would 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  by  a  unani- 
mous, instead  of  a  divided  vote,  as  at  present. 
His  course  was  also  conformable  to  that  of  the 
earliest  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  in  the  session  of  Congress  of  1789-'90 — ^be- 
ing the  first  under  the  constitution — ^that  the  two 
questions  of  abolishing  the  foreign  slave  trade, 
and  of  providing  for  domestic  emancipation,  came 
before  it;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cain 
Memorial,  from  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
there  was  discussion  as  to  the  mode  of  acting 
upon  it — ^which  ended  in  referrii^the  memorial 
to  aspecial  commi  ttee,  without  instructions.  That 
committee,  a  majority  being  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  reported  against  the  memorial  on 
both  points ;  and  on  the  question  of  emandpatlon 
in  the  States,  the  resolve  which  the  committee 
recommended  (after  having  been  slightly  altered 
in  phraseoli^),  read  thus :  "  That  Con§;re88 
have  no  autharity  to  interfere  in  the  emanci- 
palion  of  slaveB^  or  in  the  treatment  of  them 
within  any  of  the  States;  it  remaining  with 
the  several  States  to  provide  any  regulations 
therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may 
require  J^  And  under  this  resolve,  and  this  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  slavery  question  was  then 
quieted ;  and  remained  so  until  revived  in  our  own 
time.  In  the  discussion  which  then  took  place  Mr. 
Madison  was  entirely  in  &vor  of  sending  the  pe- 
tition to  a  committee ;  and  thought  the  only  way 
to  get  up  an  agitation  in  the  country,  would  be 
by  opposing  that  course.     He  said : 

^  The  question  of  sending  the  petition  to  a 
comiaittee  was  no  otherwise  important  than  as 


gentlemen  made  it  so  by  their  serious  opposi- 
tion. Had  they  permitted  the  commitment  of 
the  memorial,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it  out  or  doors :  it 
could  never  have  been  blown  up  into  a  decision 
of  the  question  respecting  the  discouragement 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  nor  alarm  the  owners 
with  an  apprehension  that  the  general  govern- 
ment were  about  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  the 
States.  Such  things  are  not  contemplated  by 
any  gentleman,  but  they  excite  alarm  by  their 
extended  objections  to  committing  the  me- 
morials. The  debate  has  taken  a  serious  turn ; 
and  it  will  be  owing  to  this  alone  if  an  alarm  is 
created :  for,  had  the  memorial  been  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  it  would  have  been  considered, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  a  report  mi^ht  have 
been  made  so  as  to  give  general  satisfiu^on. 
If  there  was  the  slightest  tendency  by  the  com- 
mitment to  break  in  upon'  the  constitution,  he 
would  object  to  it:  but  he  did  not  see  upon 
what  ground  such  an  event  could  be  appre- 
hended. The  petition  did  not  contemplate  even 
a  breach  of  the  constitution :  it  prayed,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  for  the  interference  of  Con^ss  so  far 
as  they  were  constitutionally  authorized." 

This  chapter  opens  and  concludes  with  the  words 
of  Mr.  Madison.  It  is  beautiful  to  behold  the 
wise,  just  and  consistent  course  of  that  virtuous 
and  patriotic  man — the  same  from  the  beginning 
to  the  ending  of  his  life ;  and  always  in  harmony 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  laws,  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  his  country,  and  the  peace  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  May  his  example  not  be  lost  upon 
us.  This  chapter  has  been  copious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  It  relates  to  a  period  when  a 
new  point  of  departure  was  taken  on  the  slave 
question ;  when  the  question  was  carried  into 
Congress  with  avowed  alternatives  of  dissolving 
the  Union ;  and  conducted  in  a  way  to  show 
that  dissolution  was  an  o^ect  to  be  attained, 
not  prevented ;  and  this  being  the  starting  point 
of  the  slavery  agitation  which  has  since  menaced 
the  Union,  it  is  right  that  every  citizen  should 
have  a  clear  view  of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
design.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Missouri 
controversy  up  to  the  year  1835,  the  author  of 
this  View  looked  to  the  North  as  the  point  of 
danger  from  the  slavery  agitation:  since  that 
time  he  has  looked  to  the  South  for  that  danger, 
as  Mr.  Madison  did  two  years  earlier.  Equally 
opposed  to  it  in  either  quarter,  he  has  opposed  it 
in  both. 
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CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

REMOVAL  OF  TUR  CHEBOKEES  FBOM  GEOBOIA. 

The  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians  from  this 
State  was  accomplished  by  the  treaty  of  1826, 
and  that  satisfied  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Georgia^  nnder  the  compact  of  1802, 
so  far  as  the  Creek  tribe  was  concerned.  But 
the  same  obligation  remained  with  respect  to  the 
Cherokees,  contracted  at  the  same  time,  and 
founded  on  the  same  valuable  consideration, 
namely :  the  cession  by  Georgia  to  the  United 
States  of  her  western  territory,  now  constituting 
the  two  States  of  Alabama  and  MississippL 
And  twenty-fiTe  years'  delay,  and  under  inces- 
sant application,  the  compact  had  been  carried 
into  effect  with  respect  to  the  Creeks ;  it  was 
now  thirty-five  years  since  it  was  formed,  and 
it  still  remained  unexecuted  with  respect  to  the 
Cherokees.  Georgia  was  impatient  and  impor- 
tunate, and  justly  so,  for  the  removal  of  this 
tribe,  the  last  remaining  obstacle  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  her  territory.  General  Jackson 
was  equally  anxious  to  effect  the  removal,  both 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  Georgia^  and  also  to  Ala- 
bama (part  of  whose  territory  was  likewise 
covered  by  the  Cherokees),  and  also  to  com- 
plete the  business  of  the  total  removal  of  all 
the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  the  only  tribe  remain- 
ing in  any  of  the  States,  and  he  was  in  the  last 
year  of  his  presidency,  and  the  time  becoming 
short,  as  well  as  the  occasion  urgent,  and  the 
question  becoming  Aore  complex  and  difficult. 
Part  of  the  tribe  had  removed  long  before. 
Faction  split  the  remainder  that  staid  behind. 
Intrusive  counsellors,  chiefly  from  the  Northern 
States,  came  in  to  inflame  dissension,  aggravate 
difficulties,  and  impede  removal.  For  climax 
to  this  state  of  things,  party  spirit  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  the  politicians  in  opposition  to  General 
Jackson  endeavored  to  turn  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  administration.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
combination  of  obstacles,  General  Jackson  pur- 
sued his  plan  with  firmness  and  vigor,  well 
seconded  by  his  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Cass — 
the  War  Department  being  then  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  affairs.  In  the 
autumn  of  1835,  a  commission  had  been  ap- 


pointed to  treat  with  the  half  tribe  m  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  It  was  very  judiciously  composed 
to  accomplish  its  pmpose,  being  partly  militaiy 
and  partly  ecclesiastic.  General  William  Car- 
roll,  of  Tennessee,  well  known  to  all  the  Southern 
Indians  as  a  brave  and  humane  warrior,  and  the 
Reverend  John  F.  Schermerhom,  of  New-Tork, 
well  known  as  a  missionary  laborer,  ccmiposed 
the  commissiom;  and  it  had  all  the  socoess 
which  the  President  expected. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-'36,  a  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, by  which  the  Cherokees,  making  clean 
disposal  of  all  their  possessions  east  of  the. 
Mississippi,  ceded  the  whole,  and  agreed  to  go 
West,  to  join  the  half  tribe  beyond  that  river. 
The  consideration  paid  them  was  ample,  and 
besides  the  moneyed  consideration,  they  had 
large  inducements,  founded  in  views  of  their 
own  wel&re,  to  make  the  removal.  These  in- 
ducements were  set  out  by  themselves  in  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty,  and  were  declared  to 
be:  "A  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  a  residence  within  the  settled  parts 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  reunite  their  peo- 
ple, by  joining  those  who  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  to  live  in  a  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  State  sovereignties,  and  where  they 
could  establish  and  enjoy  a  government  of  their 
choice,  and  perpetuate  a  state  of  society,  which 
might  be  most  consonant  with  their  views,  habits, 
and  condition,  and  which  might  tend  to  thdr  uh 
dividual  comfort,  and  their  advancement  in  avili- 
zation."  These  were  sensible  reasons  for  desiring 
a  removal,  and,  added  to  the  moneyed  considera- 
tion, made  it  immensely  desirable  to  the  Indians. 
The  direct  consideration  was  five  millions  of 
dollars,  which,  added  to  stipulations  to  pay  for 
the  improvements  on  the  ceded  lands — to  defray 
the  expenses  of  removal  to  their  new  homes  be- 
yond the  Mississippi — ^to  subsist  them  for  one 
year  after,  their  arrival — ^to  commute  school 
funds  and  annuities — ^to  allow  pre-emptions  and 
pay  for  reserves — with  some  liberal  grants  of 
money  from  Congiess,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
complaints — and  some  large  departmental  al- 
lowances, amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  dollars!  Being  almost  as 
much  for  their  single  extinction  of  Indian  title 
in  the  oomer  of  two  States^  as  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  cost !  And  this  in  addition  to 
seven  millions  of  acres  granted  for  their  new 
home,  and  mAking  a  larger  and  a  better  home 
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than  the  one  they  had  left.  Considered  as  a 
moneyed  transaction,  the  adyantage  was  alto- 
gether, and  out  of  all  proportion,  on  the  side  of 
the  Indians ',  hut  relief  to  the  States,  and  quiet 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  completion  of  a  wise  and 
humane  policy,  were  overruling  considerations, 
which  sanctioned  the  enormity  of  the  amount 
paid. 

Adyantageous  as  this  treaty  was  to  the  In- 
dians, and  dosirahle  as  it  was  to  hoth  parties,  it 
was  earnestly  opposed  in  the  Senate ;  and  only 
saved  by  one  vote.  The  discontented  party  of 
the  Cherokecs,  and  the  intrusive  counsellors, 
and  party  spirit,  pursued  it  to  Washington  city, 
and  organissed  an  opposition  to  it,  headed  by  the 
great  chiefs  then  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  General  Jackson — Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun.  Immediately  after  the  treaty 
was  communicated  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
sented a  memorial  and  protest  against  it  from 
the  "Cherokee  nation,"  as  they  were  entitled  by 
the  faction  that  protested ;  and  also  memorials 
from  several  individual  Cherokees;  all  which 
were  printed  and  referred  to  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  duly  considered 
when  the  merits  of  the  treaty  came  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  examination  was  long  and  close, 
extending  at  intervals  for  nearly  three  months 
— ^from  March  7th  to  the  end  of  May — and  as- 
Euming  very  nearly  a  complete  party  aspect. 
On  the  18th  of  May  Mr.  Clay  made  a  motion 
which,  as  disclosing  the  grounds  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty,  deserves  to  be  set  out  in  its 
own  words.  It  was  a  motion  to  reject  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  and  to  adopt  this  resolve 
in  its  place:  "That  the  instrument  of  writing, 
purporting  to  be  a  treaty  concluded  at  New 
Echota  on  the  29th  of  December,  1835,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  chiefs,  head  men  and 
people  of  the  Cherokee  tnbe  of  Indians,  and  the 
supplementary  articles  thereto  annexed,  were 
not  made  and  concluded  by  authority,  on  the 
part  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  competent  to  bind 
it ;  and,  therefore,  without  reference  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  said  agreement  and  sup- 
plementary articles,  the  Senate  cannot  consent 
to  and  advise  the  ratification  thereof,  as  a  valid 
treaty,  binding  upon  the  Cherokee  tribe  or  na- 
tion;" concluding  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  President  to  treat  again  with  the  Cherokees 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  whole,  or  any  of 
theur  possessions  on  this  side  of  that  river. 
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The  vote  on  this  resolve  and  recommendation 
was,  29  yeas  to  15  nays ;  and  it  requiring  two- 
thirds  to  adopt  it,  it  was,  of  course,  lost  But  it 
showed  that  the  treaty  itself  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  would  actually  be  lost, 
in  a  vote,  as  the  Senate  then  stood.  The  whole 
nmnber  of  the  Senate  was  forty-eight;  only 
forty-four  had  voted.  There  were  four  members 
absent,  and  unless  two  of  these  could  be  got  in, 
and  vote- with  the  friends  of  the  treaty,  and  no 
one  got  in  on  the  other  side,  the  treaty  was  re- 
jected. It  was  a  close  pinch,  and  made  me  re- 
collect what  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Randolph 
say,  that  there  were  always  members  to  get  out 
of  the  way  at  a  pinching  vote,  or  to  lend  a  hand 
at  a  pinching  vote.  Fortunately  the  four  ab- 
sent senators  were  classified  as  friends  of  the 
administration,  and  two  of  them  came  in  to  our 
side,  the  other  two  refusing  to  go  to  the  other 
side :  thus  saving  the  treaty  by  one  vote.  The 
vote  stood,  thirty-one  for  the  treaty,  fifteen 
against  it;  and  it  was  only  saved  by  a  strong 
Northern  vote.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Benton 
of  Missouri;  Black  of  Mississippi;  Brown  of 
North  Carolina;  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania; 
Cuthbertof  Qeorgia;  Ewing  of  Illinois ;  Qolds- 
borough  of  Maryland;  Grundy  of  Tennessee; 
Hendricks  of  Indiana;  Hubbard  of  New  Hamp* 
shire ;  Kent  of  Maryland ;  King  of  Alabama ; 
Eang  of  Georgia;  Linn  of  Missouri;  McRean 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Mangum  of  North  Carolina ; 
Moore  of  Alabama ;  Morris  of  Ohio ;  Niles  of 
Connecticut;  Preston  of  South  Carolina ;  Rives 
of  Viiginia ;  Robinson  of  lUinois ;  Ruggles  and 
Shepley  of  Mame;  N.  P.  Talhnadge  of  New- 
Tork ;  Tipton  of  Illinois ;  Walker  of  Mississip- 
pi ;  Wall  of  New  Jersey ;  White  of  Tennessee ; 
and  Wright  of  New- York— 31 .  The  nays  were : 
Messrs.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina;  Clay  of 
Kentucky;  Clayton  of  Delaware;  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky ;  Davis  of  Massachusetts ;  Ewing  of 
Ohio;  Leigh  of  Virginia ;  Naudain  of  Delaware  ^ 
Porter  of  Louisiana;  Prentiss  of  Vermont; 
Robbins  of  Rhode  Island;  Southard  of  New 
Jersey ;  Swift  of  Vermont ;  Tomlinson  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Webster  of  Massachusetts — 15. 
Thus  the  treaty  was  barely  saved.  One  vote 
less  in  its  favor^  or  one  more  against  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  lost.  Two  members  were  ab- 
sent. If  either  had  come  in  and  voted  with  the 
opposition,  it  would  have  been  lost.  It  was 
saved  by  the  firee  State  vote— by  the  fourteen 
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free  State  affirmatiye  votes,  which  precisely  ba- 
lanced  and  neutralized  the  seven  slave  State 
negatives.  If  anj  one  of  these  fourteen  had 
voted  with  the  negatives,  or  even  been  absent  at 
the  vote,  the  treaty  would  have  been  lost ;  and 
thus  the  South  is  indebted  to  the  North  for  this 
most  important  treaty,  which  completed  the 
relief  of  the  Southern  States — the  Chickasaws^ 
Creeks  and  Choctaws  having  previously  agreed 
to  remove,  and  the  treaties  with  them  (except 
with  the  Creeks)  having  been  ratified  without 
serious  opposition. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  for  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  questions  which  we  ever  had  to 
manage,  and  in  which  success  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible up  to  the  last  moment.  It  was  a 
Southern  question,  involving  an  extension  of 
slavery,  and  was  opposed  by  all  three  of  the 
great  opposition  leaders ;  who  only  required  a 
minority  of  one  third  to  make  good  their  point. 
At  best,  it  required  a  good  Northern  vote,  in 
addition  to  the  undivided  South,  to  carry  the 
treaty ;  but,  with  the  South  divided,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  the  requisite  number 
to  make  up  for  that  defection ;  yet  it  was  done, 
and  done  at  the  very  time  that  the  systematic 
plan  had  commenced,  to  charge  the  Northern 
States  with  a  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
South.  And  I,  who  write  history,  not  for  ap- 
plause, but  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  which 
it  affords,  gather  up  these  dry  details  from  the 
n^lected  documents  in  which  they  lie  hidden, 
and  bring  them  forth  to  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  all  candid  and  impartial  men,  that 
they  may  see  the  just  and  fraternal  spirit  in 
which  the  free  States  then  acted  towards  their 
brethren  of  the  South.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  ob- 
served, as  a  curious  contrast,  that,  in  the  very 
moment  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeing  cause  for 
Southern  alarm  lest  the  North  should  abolish 
slavery  in  the  South,, the  Northern  senators 
were  extending  the  area  of  slavery  in  (Georgia 
by  converting  Indian  soil  into  slave  soil :  and 
that  against  strenuous  exertions  made  by  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  MISSOURI  BOUNDABT. 

This  was  a  measure  of  great  moment  to  Missonri, 
and  full  of  difficulties  in  itself^  and  requiring  a 
double  process  to  accomplish  it — an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  boundary,  and  an  Indian 
treaty  to  remove  the  Indians  to  a  new  home. 
It  was  to  extend  the  existmg  boundary  of  the 
State  BO  as  to  include  a  tnangle  between  the  ex- 
isting line  and  the  Missouri  River,  large  enough 
to  form  seven  counties  of  the  first  class,  and  fer- 
tile enough  to  sustain  the  densest  population. 
The  difficulties  were  threefold:  1.  To  make  still 
larger  a  State  which  was  already  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Union.     2.  To  remove  Indians 
from  a  possession  which  had  just  been  assigned 
to  them  in  perpetuity.    3.  To  alter  the  Missoori 
compromise  line  in  relation  to  slave  territory, 
and  thereby  convert  free  soil  into  slave  soil 
The  two  first  difficulties  were  serious  —  the 
third  formidable :  and  in  the  then  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  relation  to  slave  territory,  this  en- 
largement of  a  great  slave  State,  and  by  oonvert- 
ing  free  soil  into  slave,  and  impairing  the  compro- 
mise line,  was  an  almost  impossible  undertaking, 
and  in  no  way  to  be  accomplished  without  a 
generous  co-operation  firom  the  members  of  the 
free  States.    They  were  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  no  act  of  Congress  could 
pass  for  altering  the  compromise  line  without 
their  aid :  they  were  equal  in  the  Senate,  where 
no  treaty  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  could 
be   ratified  except  by  a  concurrence  of  two 
thirds.    And  all  these  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come at  a  time  when  Congress  was  inflamed 
with   angry  debates  upon  abolition  petitions, 
transmission  of  incendiary  publications,  imputed 
designs  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  criminating  article  in  South  Carolina  eor 
titled  the  ^'  Crises,"  announcing  a  Southern  con- 
vention and   a  secession  if  certain    Northern 
States  did  not  suppress  the  abolition  societies 
within  their  limits  within  a  limited  time. 

In  the  fiice  of  all  these  disooiuraging  obstacles 
the  two  Missouri  senators,  Messrs.  Benton  and 
Linn,  conunenoed  their  operations.  The  first 
step  was  to  procure  a  bill  for  the  alteration  of 
the  compromise  line  and  the  extension  of  te 
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boundary :  it  was  obtained  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  reported  by  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton 
of  Delaware:  and  passed  the  Senate  without 
material  opposition.  It  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  found  there  no  serious 
opposition  to  its  passage.  A  treaty  was  negoti- 
ated with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  to  whom  the 
country  had  been  assigned,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  requisite  two  thirds.  And  this,  besides  do- 
ing an  act  of  generous  justice  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  was  the  noble  answer  which  Northern 
members  gave  to  the  imputed  design  of  abolish- 
ing skvery  in  the  States!  actually  extending  it ! 
and  by  an  addition  equal  in  extent  to  such  States 
as  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  by  its  fer- 
tility equal  to  one  of  the  third  class  of  States. 
And  this  accomplished  by  the  extraordinary 
process  of  altering  a  compromise  line  intended 
to  be  perpetual,  and  the  reconversion  of  soil  which 
had  been  slave,  and  made  free,  back  agun  from 
free  to  slave.  And  all  this  when,  had  there  been 
the  least  disposition  to  impede  the  proper  exten- 
sion of  a  slave  State,  there  were  plausible  reasons 
enough  to  cover  an  opposition,  in  the  serious 
objections  to  enlarging  a  State  already  the  lar- 
gest in  the  Union — to  removing  Indians  agaii^ 
from  a  home  to  which  they  had  just  been  re- 
moved under  a  national  pledge  of  no  more  remov- 
als— and  to  disturbing  the  compromise  line  of 
1820  on  which  the  Missouri  question  had  been 
settled ;  and  the  line  between  free  and  slave  ter- 
ritory fixed  for  national  reasons,  to  remain  for 
ever.  The  author  of  this  View  was  part  and 
parcel  of  all  that  transaction — remembers  well 
the  anxiety  of  the  State  to  obtain  the  extension 
— her  joy  at  obtaining  it — the  gratitude  which  all 
felt  to  the  Northern  members  without  whose 
aid  it  could  not  have  been  dene;  and  whose 
magnanimous  assistance  under  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances he  now  records  as  one  of  the  proofs 
— (this  work  contains  many  others) — of  the  wil- 
lingness of  thenon-slayeholding  part  of  the  Union 
to  be  just  and  generous  to  their  slaveholding 
brethren,  even  in  disregard  of  cherished  prejudices 
and  offensive  criminations.  It  was  the  second 
great  proof  to  this  effect  at  this  identical  session, 
the  ratification  of  the  Georgia  Cherokee  treaty 
being  the  other. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVIII. 

ADMISSION  OP  THE  STATES  OP  ABEANSAB  AND 
MICHIGAN  INTO  THE  UNION. 

Thes£  two  young  States  had  applied  to  Congress 
for  an  act  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  convention, 
and  form  State  constitutions,  preparatory  to 
admission  into  the  Union.  Congress  refused  to 
pass  the  acts,  and  the  people  of  the  two  territo- 
ries held  the  convention  by  their  own  authority, 
formed  their  constitutions — sent  copies  to  Con- 
gress, praying  admission  as  States.  They  both 
applied  at  this  session,  and  the  proceedings  on 
their  respective  applications  were  simultaneous 
in  Congress,  though  in  separate  bills.  That  of 
Michigan  was  taken  up  first,  and  had  been 
brought  before  each  House  in  a  message  firom 
the  President  in  these  words : 

«By  the  act  of  the  11th  of  January,  1805, 
all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  lying  nordi 
of  a  line  drawn  due  ^  east  from  the  southerly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  until  it  shall 
intersect  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  said  southerly  bend,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  said  lake,  to  its  northern  extremity,  and 
thence,  due  north,  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,'  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Territory,  by  the  name  of  Michigan.  The  Ter- 
ritory comprised  within  these  limits  being  part 
of  the  district  of  country  described  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  which  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  any  of  the  States  into 
which  the  same  should  be  divided  should  have 
sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  such  State 
should  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  'into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  per- 
manent constitution  and  State  government,  pro- 
vided the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be 
formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  contained  m  these  articles,'  the 
inhabitants  thereof  have,  during  the  present 
year,  in  pursuance  of  the  right  secured  by  the 
ordinance,  formed  a  constitution  and  State 
government.  That  instrument,  together  with 
various  other  documents  conne^;ed  therewith, 
has  been  transmitted  to  me  for  the  purpose  or 
being  laid  before  Congress,  to  whom  the  power 
and  duty  of  admitting  new  States  into  the 
Union  exclusively  appertains;  and  the  whole 
are  herewith  communicated  for  your  early  deci- 
sion." . 

The  application  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Benton  the  chairman ;  and  a  memo- 
riid,  entitled  firom  the  '^  Legislatare  of  Michigan,'' 
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was  also  referred  to  the  same  committee,  though 
objected  to  by  some  senators  as  purporting  to 
come  from  a  State  which,  as  jet,  had  no  exist- 
ence. But  the  objection  was  considered  by 
others  as  being  one  of  form — ^that  it  might  be 
considered  as  coming  from  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan— and  was  not  even  material  in  that  point 
of  view,  as  the  question  was  already  before  the 
Senate  on  the  President's  Message.  Some 
objection  was  also  made  to  the  boundaries,  as 
being  too  large,  and  as  trenching  upon  those  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  A  bill  was  reported  for  the 
admission  of  the  State,  in  support  of  which  Mr. 
Benton  said,  the  committee  had  included  in  the 
proposed  limits  a  considerable  portion  of  terri- 
tory on  the  northwest,  and  had  estimated  the 
superficial  contents  of  the  State  at  60,000  square 
miles.  The  territory  attached  contained  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  Indian  population.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  her  large  and  strong, 
being  a  frontier  State  both  to  the  Indians  and 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  should  have  a 
large  front  on  Lake  Superior.  The  principal 
points  of  objection,  of  a  permanent  character. 


were,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  people  were 

revolutionary,  in  forming /i  constitution  without   who  had  not  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  as 

»  previous  «^  of  Cong««8 ;  and  her  constitution" '«---"  done  by  ^^^^^^ 


inconsistent  with  tliat  of  the  United  States  in 
admitting  aliens  to  vote  before  naturalization. 
To  the  first  it  was  answered  that  she  had 
applied  for  an  act  of  Congress  two  years  ago, 
and  was  denied  by  the  then  dominant  party,  and 
that  it  was  contradictory  to  object  to  her,  for 
not  having  that  which  had  been  refused  to  be 
given ;  and  on  the  second,  that  the  same  thing 
had  been  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On 
the  latter  point  Mr.  Buchanan  said: 

^  Micluean  confined  herself  to  such  residents 
and  inhabitants  of  her  territory  as  were  there 
at  the  signing  of  her  constitution ;  and  to  those 
alone  she  extended  the  right  of  suffrage.  Now, 
we  had  admitted  Ohio  and  Illinois  into  this 
Union ;  two  sister  States,  of  whom  we  ought 
certainly  to  be  very  proud.  He  would  refer  sena- 
tors to  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio 
on  that  subject  By  it,  all  white  male  inhabit- 
ants, twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  upwards, 
having  resided  one  year  in  the  State,  are  entitled 
to  vote.  Michigan  had  made  the  proper  dis- 
tinction; she  luid  very  properly  confined  the 
elective  franchise  to  inhabitants  within  the  State 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  her  constitution ; 
but  Ohio  had  given  the  right  of  suffrage  as  to 
all  future  time  to  all  her  white  inhabitants  over 
^e  age  of  twenty-one  yinrs ;  a  case  embracing 


all  time  to  come,  and  not  limited  as  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  Michigan.  He  had  understood  that 
since  the  adoption  of  her  constitution,  Ohio  had 
repealed  this  provision  by  law.   ,He  did  not 
know  whether  this  was  so  or  not  ;*  but  here  it 
was,  as  plain  as  the  English  language  could 
make  it,  that  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  of 
Ohio,  above  .the  age  of  twenty^ne  years,  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  her  elections.    Well,  what 
had  Illinois  done  in  this  matter?    He  would 
read  an  extract  from  her  constitution,  by  which 
it  would  appear  that  only  six  months'  previous 
residence  was  required  to  acquire  the  right  of 
suffrage.      The    constitution   of  Illinois  was 
therefore  still  broader  and  more  liberal  than 
that  of  Ohio.    There,  m  all  elections,  all  whito 
male  inhabitants  above  the  sjte  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  resided  in  the  State  six  months 
previous  to  the  election,  shall  enjoy  the  rights 
of  an  elector.  Now,  sir,  it  had  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  preference  by  settlers  to  go  to  Illinois, 
instead  oi  the  other  new  States,  where  they 
must  become  citizens  before  they  could  vote; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  senators  from  Illinois 
whether  this  was  not  now  the  case,  and  whether 
any  man  could  not  now  vote  in  that  State  after 
a  six  months'  residence. 
^  TMr.  Robinson  said  that  such  was  the  fact.] 
"Now,  here  were  two  constitutions  of  States, 
the  senator  from  one  of  which  was  most  stre- 
nuously opposed  to  the  admission  of  Michigan, 


gan  do  right  in  thus  fixing  the  elective  fran- 
chise? He  contended  that  she  did  act  right; 
and  if  she  had  not  acted  so,£he  would  not  have 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  if  not  the  veiy 
letter,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Michi^ 
took  the  right  ground,  while  the  States  of  Oiuo 
and  Illinois  went  back  in  making  perpetual  in 
their  constitution  what  was  contained  in  the 
ordinance.  When  Congress  admitted  them  and 
Indiana  on  this  principle,  he  thought  it  very 
ungracious  in  any  of  their  senators  or  repnv 
sentatives  to  declare  that  Michigan  should  not 
be  admitted,  because  she  has  extended  the  right 
of  sufihige  to  the  few  persons  within  her  limits 
at  the  adoption  of  her  constitution.  He  felt 
inclined  to  go  a  good  deal  further  into  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that 
the  decision  should  be  made  soon,  he  would  not 
extend  his  remarks  any  further.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  an  amendment  might  very  well  be 
made  to  this  bill,  requiring  that  the  assent  of 
the  people  of  Michigan  shall  be  given  to  the 
change  of  boundary^  He  did  hope  that  by  this 
bill  idl  objections  would  be  removed ;  and  that 
this  State,  so  ready  to  rush  into  our  arms,  would 
not  be  repulsed^  because  of  the  absence  of  some 
formalities,  which,  perhaps,  were  veiy  proper, 
but  certainly  not  indispensable. 

On  the  other  point,  that  of  a  revolatioDar} 
movement,  Mr.  Buchanan  answered : 
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"I  think  their  coarse  is  clearly  justifiable ; 
but  if  there  is  any  thiDg  wrong  or  unusual  in 
it,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  Con- 
gress. For  three  years,  they  have  been  rapping 
at  your  door,  and  asking  for  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  form  a  constitution,  and  for  admission 
into  the  Union]  but  their  petitions  have  not 
been  heeded,  and  have  been  treated  with  neglect. 
Not  being  able  to  be  admitted  in  the  way  they 
sought,  they  have  been  forced  to  take  their  own 
course,  and  stand  upon  their  rights — ^rights  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  constitution  and  a  solemn 
irrepcalable  ordinance.  They  have  taken  the 
census  of  the  territory;  they  have  formed  a 
constitution,  elected  their  officers,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  a  State  government  is  ready  to  be 
put  in  operation :  they  are  only  awaiting  your 
action.  Having  assumed  this  attitude,  they  now 
demand  admission  as  a  matter  of  right:  they 
demand  it  as  an  act  of  justice  at  your  hands. 
Are  they  now  to  be  repelled,  or  to  be  told  that 
they  must  retrace  their  steps,  and  come  into  the 
Union  in  the  way  they  at  first  sought  to  do,  but 
could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  ?  S\t. 
I  fear  the  consequences  of  such  a  decision ;  1 
tremble  at  an«act  of  such  injustice." 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  rather  a  close 
vote — twenty-four  to  eighteen ;  the  latter  being 
all  senators  in  the  opposition.  It  then  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  concurrence. 
From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  new  States, 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  admit  a  free  and 
slave  State  together,  or  alternately,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  nimierical  equilibrium  between  them 
— a  practice  resulting  from  some  slight  jealousy 
existing,  from  the  beginning,  between  the  two 
classes  of  States.  In  1820,  when  the  Missouri 
controversy  inflamed  that  jealousy,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  divided  herself  to  fiimish  terri- 
tory for  the  formation  of  a  new  free  State 
(Maine)  to  balance  Missouri ;  and  the  acts  of 
Congress^r  the  admission  of  both,  were  passed 
contemporaneously,  March,  1820.  Now,  in  1836, 
when  the  slave  question  again  was  much  in- 
flamed, and  a  State  of  each  kind  to  be  admitted, 
the  proceedings  for  that  purpose  were  Icept  as 
nearly  together  as  possible,  not  to  include  them 
in  the  same  bilL  The  moment,  then,  that  the 
Michigan  bill  had  passed  the  Senate,  that  of 
Arkansas  was  taken  up,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  to  whom  the  Arkansas  application  had 
been  confided,  as  that  of  Michigan  had  been  to  Mr. 
Benton.  This  latter  senator  alluded  to  this  cir- 
cumstance to  show  that  the  people  of  these  young 
States  had  no  &ar  of  trusting  their  rights  and 
interests  to  the  care  of  senators  difiering  from 
themselves  on  the  slavery  question.    He  said: 


"  It  was  worthy  of  notice,  that,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  two  great  questions  for  the 
admission  of  two  States,  the  people  of  those 
States  were  so  slightly  affected  by  the  exer- 
tions that  had  been  made  to  disturb  and  ulcer- 
ate the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
as  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  senators  who 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain  opinions  on  that 
su^'ect  diflferent  from  those  held  by  the  States 
whose  interests  they  were  charged  with.  Thus, 
the  people  of  Arkansas  had  put  their  application 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  representing  a 
non-slaveholdin^  State;  and  the  people  of  Midii- 
gan  had  put  their  application  into  the  hands  of 
a  senator  (himself)  coming  from  a  State  where 
the  institutions  of  slavery  existed ;  affording  a 
most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  total  impo- 
tence of  all  attempts  to  agitate  and  ulcerate  the 
public  mind  on  the  worn-out  subject  of  slavery. 
He  would  further  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
abolition  question  seemed  to  have  died  out; 
there  not  having  been  a  single  presentation  of  a 
petition  on  that  subject,  since  the  general  jail 
delivery  ordered  by  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Swift,  of  Vermont,  could  not  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Arkansas,  because  the  constitution 
of  the  State  sanctioned  perpetual  slavery ;  and 
said: 

"  That,  although  he  felt  every  disposition  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  the  new  State  into  the 
Union,  yet  there  were  operative  reasons  under 
which  he  must  vote  against  it.  On  looking  at 
the  constitution  submitted  by  Arkansas,  he  found 
that  they  had  made  the  institution  of  slavery 
perpetual ;  and  to  this  he  could  never  give  his 
assent  He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  bill  but  had  merely  risen  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  vote  for  it." 

Mr.  Buchanan  felt  himself  bound  by  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  to  vote  for  the  admission,  and 
pointed  out  the  ameliorating  feature  in  the  con- 
stitution which  guaranteed  the  right  of  jury  trials 
to  slaves^  and  said: 

"That,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  this  constitu- 
tion was  more  liberal  than  the  constitution  of 
any  of  the  slaveholding  States  that  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  It  preserved  the  very 
words  of  the  other  constitutions,  in  regai'd  to 
.slavery ;  but  there  were  other  provisions  in  it  in 
favor  of  the  slaves,  and  among  them  a  provision 
which  secured  to  them  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury ;  thus  putting  them,  in  that  particular,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  whites.  He  consider- 
ed the  compromise  which  had  been  made,  when 
Missouri  was  admitted  mto  the  Union,  as  having 
settled  the  question  as  to  slavery  in  the  new 
South  Western  States ;  and  the  committee,  there- 
fore, did  not  deem  it  right  to  interfere  with  the 
question  of  slavery  in  Arkansas." 
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Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Vermont,  opposed  the  admis- 
sion, on  account  of  the  "  revolutionary"  manner 
in  which  the  State  had  held  her  convention,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  a  previous  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  hecause  her  constitution  had  given 
perpetual  sanction  to  slavery ;  and,  referring  to 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  vote  against 
the  admission  of  Michigan,  said: 

^  That  he  must  also  vote  against  the  admission 
of  Arkansas.  He  viewed  the  movements  of 
these  two  territories,  with  regard  to  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  as  decidedly  revolution- 
ary, forming  their  constitution  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  Congress,  and  importunately 
knocking  at  its  doors  for  admission.  The  ob- 
jections he  had  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas, 
particularly,  were,  that  she  had  formed  her  con- 
stitution without  the  previous  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  that  constitution  had  made  slavery 
perpetual  as  noticed  by  his  colleague.  He  re- 
gretted tnat  he  was  compelled  to  vote  against 
this  bill ;  but  he  could  not,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  do  otherwise." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  spoke  more  fully  on  the 
objectionable  point  than  other  senators,  justifying 
the  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory,  when 
amounting  to  60,000  to  meet  and  form  their  own 
constitution — regretting  the  slavery  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  Arkansas,  but  refusing  to 
vote  against  her  on  that  account,  as  she  was  not 
restrained  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  nor  had 
entered  into  agreement  against  slavery.  He 
said: 

"  Before  I  record  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  under  consideration,  I  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment,  while  I 
offer  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  govern  me  in 
the  vote  I  shall  give.  Being  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  State,  and  believing  slavery 
to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  mischievous  in 
practice,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  on  the 
subject,  both  here  and  bj» those  I  have  die  honor 
to  represent.  I  have  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Arkansas,  on  the  ground  that  slavery  is 
recognized  in  that  constitution,  and  settled  and 
established  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  her 
government.  I  object  to  the  existence  of  this 
principle  forming  a  part  of  the  oiganic  law  in  , 
any  State ;  and  I  would  vote  against  the  admis-* 
sion  of  Arkansas,  as  a  member  of  this  Union, 
if  I  believed  I  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  with  which  I  view 
slavery,  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  do  this, 
did  I  not  consider  my  political  obligations,  and 
the  duty,  as  a  member  of  this  body,  I  owe  to 
the  constitution  under  which  I  now  act,  clearly 
require  of  mo  the  vote  I  shall  give.  I  hold  that 
any  portion  of  American  citizens,  who  may  re- 
side on  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 


States,  whenever  their  numbers  shall  amount  to 
that  which  would  entitle  them  to  a  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, have  the  right  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  whenever  they  shall  so 
apply ;  and  they  are  not  bound  to  wait  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  first  instance,  except 
there  is  some  compact  or  agreement  requiring 
them  to  do  so.  I  place  this  right  upon  the 
broad,  and,  I  consider,  indisputable  ground,  that 
all  persons,  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges  j 
and  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  high  gratification 
to  us  here^  that,  in  every  portion,  even  the  most 
remote,  of  our  country,  our  people  are  anxious 
to  obtain  this  high  privilege  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible.  It  furnishes  clear  proof  that  the  Union 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  has  its  foundation  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

"By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
power  is  given  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States 
into  the  Union.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a 
State  that  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  inhabiting 
any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
must  apply  to  be  admitted  into -the  Union;  a 
State  government  and  constitution  must  first  be 
formed.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  I  doubt  whether  Congress  has 
such  power,  to  prescribe  the  mode  by  which  the 
people  shall  form  a  State  constitution ;  and,  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  Congress  would  be  en- 
tirely incompetent  to  the  exercise  of  any  coercive 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  mode  they  might 
prescribe.  I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  against  the 
admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  previous  act  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  holding  of  her  convention. 
As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  will  not  look  be- 

fond  the  constitution  that  has  been  presented, 
have  no  right  to  presume  it  was  formed  by  in- 
competent persons,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  ex- 
press the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  It  is  true  that  the  United  Stati-s 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government :  meaning,  in  my 
judgment,  that  Congress  shall  not  permit  any 
power  to  establish,  in  any  State,  a  govcmment 
without  the  assent  of  the  people  of  such  State  j 
and  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  we  remember  here, 
also,  that  that  guaranty  is  to  the  State,  and  not 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  government  by  the 
people  of  the  State ;  but  should  it  be  admitted 
that  Congress  can  look  into  the  constitution 
of  a  State,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  character, 
before  such  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union, 
yet  I  contend  that  Congress  cannot  object  to  it 
for  the  want  of  a  republican  form,  if  it  contains 
the  great  principle  that  all  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people,  and  that  the  government  drew  all  it:» 
just  powers  from  the  governed. 

'^The  people  of  the  territory  of  Arkansss, 
having  formed  for  themselves  a  State  ^veni- 
ment,  having  presented  their  constitution  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  that  constitution 
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being  republican  in  its  form,  and  belieying  that 
the  people  who  prepared  and  sent  this  constitu- 
tion here  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  entitle 
them  to  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  be- 
lieving, also,  that  Congress  has  no  right  or  power 
to  regulate  the  system  of  police  these  people 
have  established  for  themselves,  and  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  not  operating  on  them,  nor 
have  they  entered  into  any  agreement  witn  the 
United  States  that  slavery  should  not  be  admit- 
ted in  their  State,  have  the  right  to  choose  this 
lot  for  themselves,  though  I  regret  that  they 
made  this  choice.  Yet,  believing  that  this  gov- 
emment  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or  prescribe 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  considered  property 
in  the  different  States,  or  by  what  tenure  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  shall  be  holdcn,  but  that  all 
these  are  exclusively  questions  of  State  policy, 
I  cannot,  as  a  member  of  this  body^  refuse  my 
vote  to  admit  this  State  into  the  Union,  because 
her  constitution  recognizes  the  right  and  exist- 
ence of  slavery." 

Mr.  Alexander  Porter,  of  Louisiana^  would 
vote  against  the  admission,  on  account  of  the 
^  revolutionary "  proceedings  of  the  people  in 
the  formation  of  their  constitution,  without  a 
previous  act  of  Congress.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Clay  voted  upon  the  same  ground.  There 
were  but  six  votes  against  the  admission ;  name- 
ly:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Knight  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Prentiss,  Mr.  Robbins  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Mr.  Swift  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Robbins  and  Mr.  Knight  voted  on  the  same 
ground  with  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Porter.  So,  the 
bill  was  easily  passed,  and  the  two  bills  went 
together  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
they  gave  rise  to  proceedings,  the  interest  of 
"which  still  survives,  and  a  knowledge  of  which, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary.  The  two  bills 
were  made  the  special  order  for  the  same  day, 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June,  Congress  being  to 
adjourn  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and  the  Michigan 
bill  having  priority  on  the  calendar,  as  it  had 
first  passed  the  Senate.  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  announcement  of  the  Michigan  bill,  from 
the  chair,  as  the  business  before  the  House, 
moved  to  postpone  its  consideration  until  the 
ensuing  Monday,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
Arkansas  bill.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  ob- 
jected to  the  motion,  and  said : 

"  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  position  of  the  two  bills  on  the  Speakei^s 
table,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  this  postpone- 
ment is  entirely  unnecessary.  These  bills  are 
from  the  Senate.    By  the  rules  of  this  House, 


two,  I  may  say  three,  questions  will  arise,  W 
be  decided  before  they  can  become  a  law,  so  far 
as  this  House  is  concerned.  We  must  first 
order  each  of  these  bills  to  be  read  a  third  time ; 
the  next  question  then  will  be,  when  shall  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  ?  And  the  last  question 
to  be  decided  will  be,  shall  the  bill  pass  ?  Why, 
then,  should  Southern  men  now  make  an  effort  to 
give  precedence  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  into  the  Union  ?  If  they  manifest  dis- 
trust, must  we  not  expect  that  fears  will  be  enter- 
tained by  Northern  ^lembers,  that  unreasonable 
opposition  will  be  made  to  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan ?  Let  us  proceed*  harmoniously,  until  we 
find  that  our  harmony  must  be  interrupted. 
We  shall  lose  nothing  by  so  doing.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  be  in  favor  of  reading  a 
third  time  the  Michigan  bill,  they  will  order  it 
to  be  done.  Afler  that  vote  has  been  taken^  we 
can  refuse  to  read  the  bill  a  third  time,  go  mto 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union^hen  consider  the  Arkansas  bill,  report  it 
to  the  House,  order  it  to  be  read  a  third  time,  and 
in  this  order  proceed  to  read  them  each  a  third 
time,  if  a  majority  of  the  House  be  in  favor  of  that 
proceeding.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  Southern 
men  may  be  taken  by  surprise,  if  the  proceeding 
here  respectfully  recommendea  be  adopted.  If 
the  friends  of  Arkansas  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  6irry  now  the  motion  to  postpone,  they 
can  arrest  at  any  time  the  action  of  the  House 
on  the  Michigan  bill,  until  dear  undubitable  in- 
dications have  been  given  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  is  not  to  be  disr^arded.'' 

These  latter  words  of  Mr.  Thomas  revealed 
the  point  of  jealousy  between  some  Southein 
and  Northern  members,  and  brought  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Missouri  compromise  fully  into  view, 
as  a  question  to  be  tried.  Mr.  Wise,  after  some 
remarks,  modified  his  motion  by  moving  to  re- 
fer both  bills  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  wT*;h  instructions  to 
incorporate  the  two  bills  in  o  one  bill.  Mr. 
Patton,  of  Virginia,  opposed  tne  latter  motion, 
and  gave  his  reasons  at  length  against  it.  If  his 
colleague  would  so  modify  his  motion  as  to  move 
to  refer  both  bills  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  without  the  instructions,  he 
would  vote  for  it  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Virginia^ 
successor  to  Mr.  Randolph,  said : 

"  He  agreed  with  his  colleague  [Mr.  Patton]  in 
a  fact  too  plain  for  any  to  overlook,  that  both 
bills  must  be  acted  on  separately,  and  that  one 
must  have  the  preference  in  point  of  time. 
Michigan  had  it  at  that  time — ^he  was  willing  it 
should  hold  it  His  colleague  [Mr.  Patton] 
seemed  to  think  that  in  the  incipient  steps  in  re- 
lation to  this  bill,  it  would  be  well  enough  to 
sufier  Michigan  to  hold  her  present  position; 
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Imt  that,  before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
would  be  well  to  require  of  the  House  (or  rather 
of  the  non-^laveholding  portion  of  the  Union)  to 
give  some  unequivocal  guaranty  to  the  South 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  raised  as  to  the  re- 
ception of  Arkansas  in  regard  to  negro  slavery. 
Mr.  B:  was  willing  to  go  on  with  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Michigan.  He  had  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  House,  particularly  al- 
luding to  the  non-slaveholding  part  of  the  Union, 
that  no  serious  difficulty  would  be  made  as  to 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  in  r^ard  to  negro 
slavery.  If  there  were  any  serious  difficulties 
to  be  raised  in  the  House  to  the  admission  of 
Arkansas,  upon  the  ground  of  negro  slavery,  he 
wished  immediate  notice  of  it.  If  his  confidence 
was  misplaced,  he  wished  to  be  corrected  as  soon 
and  as  certainly  as  possible.  If  there  really  was 
any  intention  in  the  House  of  putting  the  South 
under  any  difficulty,  restraint^  limit,  any  shackle 
or  embarrassment  on  the  South  on  account  of 
negro  slavery  (some  gentlemen  said  slavexy,  but 
he  said  negro  slavery),  he  wished  to  know  it 
If  there  were  any  individuals  having  such  feeling, 
he  wished  to  know  them ;  he  wished  to  hear 
their  nfines  upon  yeas  and  nays.  If  there  were 
a  majority,  he  should  act  promptly,  decisively, 
immediately  upon  it,  and  had  no  doubt  tUl  the 
South  would  do  the  same.  There  mjight  be 
some  question  as  to  the  claim  of  non-slavehold- 
ing States  to  stop  the  progress  of  Southern 
habits  and  Southern  influence  Northward.  As 
to  Arkansas,  there  tould  be  no  question ;  and  if 
seriously  pressed,  such  claims  could  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  South  as  to  the  object 
of  those  who  pressed  them,  or  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  them.  Such  a  stand  being  taken  by 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  it  would  make  little 
difierenoe  whether  Michigaii  was  in  or  out  of 
this  Union.  He  said  he  would  sit  down,  again 
assuring  the  House,  and  the  gentlemen  particu- 
larly from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  of  his 
entire  confidence  that  no  such  thing  would  be 
seriously  attempted  by  any  considerable  num- 
bers of  this  House  ' 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  liorth  Carolina,  took  decided 
ground  in  fiivor  of  giving  the  Arkansas  bill  the 
priority  of  decision ;  and  expressed  himself  thus : 

"  He  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]  to  lay  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union 
on  the  table,  until  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  should  be  first  passed.  He  should  do 
this,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  were 
dangers,  he  would  not  say  how  great,  which 
beset  Arkansas,  and  which  did  not  beset  Michi- 
gan. The  question  of  slavery  could  be  moved 
as  a  condition  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  and 
it  could  not  as  a  condition  to  the  admission  of 
Miclugan.  I  look  upon  the  Arkansas  question 
as  therefore  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  give  it  precedence.  Besides,  upon 
the  del'cate  question  which  may  be  involved  in 


the  admission  of  Arkansas,  we  may  be  the  weaker 
party  in  this  House.  For  that  reason,  if  gentle- 
men  mean  to  offer  no  obstructions  to  the  admssion 
of  Arkansas,  lot  them  give  the  assurance  by  help- 
ing the  weaker  party  through  with  the  wetka 
question.  We  of  the  South  cannot,  and  will  not, 
as  I  pledge  myse^  offer  any  objections  to  tbe 
domestic  institutions  of  Michigan  with  regard 
to  slavery.  Can  any  gentleman  make  the 
same  pledge  that  no  such  proposition  shall  come 
from  the  North  ?  Besides,  the  two  bills  are  not 
now  on  an  equal  footing.  The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas  must  be  sent  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  need  not  ne- 
cessarily go  to  that  committee.  It  will  therefore 
pass  in  perfect  safety,  while  we  shall  be  left  to 
get  Arlunsas  along,  through  the  tedious  stages 
of  commitment,  as  well  as  we  can.  The  ^tie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sutherland]  sajs 
that  these  two  bills  will  be  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  each  other.  Not  sir,  if  you  pass  tbe 
stronger  bill  in  advance  of  tne  weaker.  Besides^ 
the  North  want  no  hostages  on  this  subject 
Their  institutions  cannot  b^  attacked.  We  of 
the  South  want  a  hostage,  to  protect'  us  on  a 
delicate  question ;  and  the  effect  of  giving  pre- 
cedence to  the  Michigan  bill  is  to  deprive  us  of 
that  hostage.'' 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  tbe 
conunittee  at  length  on  the  subject,  of  wbidi  « 
only  the  leading  passages  can  be  given.    He  said: 

"  The  House  has  now  continued  in  session  for 
the  space  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours,  without 
any  interval  of  refreshment  or  rest.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  intentions  of  the  ruling  ma- 
jority. I  see  clearly  that  the  committee  is  re- 
solved to  sit  out  the  debate  on  these  important 
bills  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas 
into  the  Union.  This,  it  is  apparent,  the  ma- 
jority have  the  power  as  well  as  the  right  to  do. 
Whether  it  be  just  and  reasonable,  is  another 
question.  I  shall  not  quarrel,  however,  with 
the  avowed  will  of  the  House.  It  lias  done  me 
the  favor  to  hear  me  with  patience  on  other  oc- 
casions ;  and  I  cannot  render  it  the  unfit  return 
of  trespassing  on  its  indulgence  at  this  unseason- 
able hour,  nor  seek  to  defeat  its  purposes  by 
speaking  against  time.  But  having  been  chai^ 
ed  with  sundry  memorials  from  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  remonstrat- 
ing against  that  clause  in  the  constitution .  of 
Arkansas  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  slaveiy, 
I  should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  they  have  re- 
posed in  me,  if  I  suffered  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  to  pass  without  a  word  of  pro- 
testation. The  extraordinary  circumstances 
imder  which  I  rise  to  address  the  committee 
impel  me  to  brevity  and  succinctness,  but  they 
would  afford  me  no  justification  Ibr  a  passiTe 
acquiescence  in  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into 
the  Union,  with  all  the  sins  of  its  oooBtitutioo 
upon  its  head. 
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'*  The  constitution  of  Arkansas,  as  communi- 
cated to  Congress  in  the  memorial  of  the  people 
of  that  Territory,  praying  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  contains  the  following  clause :  ^  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners.  They  shall  have  no 
power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  State  from 
bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United 
States.'  This  provision  of  the  constitution  of 
Arkansas  is  condemned  by  those  whom  I  re- 
present on  this  occasion  as  anti-republican,  as 
wrong  on  general  principles  of  civil  polity,  and 
as  unjust  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States.  They  object  to  it  as  being,  in 
effect,  a  provision  to  render  slavery  perpetual  in 
the  new  State  of  Arkansas.  I  concur  m  repro- 
bating such  a  clause.  The  legislature  of  Ar- 
kansas is  forbidden  to  emancipate  the  slaves  with- 
in its  jurisdiction,  even  though  it  should  be  ready 
to  indemnify  fully  their  owners.  It  is  forbidden 
to  exclude  slaves  from  being  imported  into  the 
State.  I  cannot,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  ratify  or 
sanction  a  constitution  of  government  which 
undertakes  in  this  way  to  foreclose  in  advance 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  liberty  forever. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  unchangeable  opin- 
ions of  the  North,  without,  in  any  respect,  in- 
vading the  rights,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  South, 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Adams],  the  vigilant  eye  of 
whose  unsleeping  mind  there  is  nothing  which 
escapes,  has  moved  an  amendment  of  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  so 
that  if  the  amendment  be  adopted,  the  bill  would 
rena  as  follows :  '  The  State  of  Arkansas  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  upon  the  express  condition 
that  the  people  of  the  said  State  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
within  the  said  State,  nor  shall  they  levy  a  tax 
on  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within 
the  said  State ;  and  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  an  assent  by  Congress  [to  the  arti- 
cle in  the  constitution  of  the  said  State  relating 
to  slavery  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
or]  to  all  or  to  any  of  the  propositions  contained  in 
th3  ordinance  of  the  said  convention  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas,  nor  to  deprive  the  said  State  of 
Arkansas  of  the  same  grants,  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  which  were  made  to  the  State  of 
Missouri.'  This  amendment  is,  aocordmg  to  my 
judgment)  reasonable  and  proper  in  itself  and 
the  very  least  that  any  member  from  the  North 
can  pHTopose  in  vindication  of  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  himself  and  his  constituents. 

"It  is  opposed,  however,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise],  with  his  accustomed 
vigor  and  ability.  He  alleges  considerations 
adverse  to  the  motion.  He  interrogates  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  regard  to 
its  force,  elSect,  and  purposes,  in  terms  which 
seem  to  challenge  response ;  or  which,  at  any 
rate,  if  not  distinctly  and  promptly  met,  would 
leave  the  objections  which  those  interrogatories 
impliedly  convey,  to  be  taken  as  confessed  and 


admitted  by  our  siniificant  silence.  What  ma^ 
be  the  opinions  of  Martin  Yan  Buren  as  to  this 
particular  bill,  what  his  conduct  formerly  in  re- 
ference to  a  similar  case,  is  a  point  concerning 
which  I  can  have  no  controversy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  I  look  only  to  the  merits 
of  the  qusetion  before  the  committee.  There  is 
involved  in  it  a  principle  which  I  regard  as  im- 
measurably more  important  than  the  opinion 
of  any  individual  in  this  nation,  however  high 
his  present  situation  or  his  possible  destiny — 
the  great  principle  of  constitutional  freedom. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who,  I  cheerfully 
admit,  is  always  frank  and  honorable  in  his 
course  upon  this  floor,  has  just  declared  that, 
as  a  Southern  man,  he  nad  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  come  forward  and  take  a  stand  in  behalf  of 
an  institution  of  the  South.  That  institution 
is  slavery.  In  like  manner,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty,  as  a  Northern  man,  to  take  a  counter 
stana  in  conservation  of  one  among  the  dearest 
of  the  institutions  of  the  North.  This  institu- 
tion is  liberty.  It  is  not  to  assail  slavery,  but 
to  defend  liberty,  that  I  speak.  It  is  demanded 
of  us.  Do  you  seek  to  impose  restrictions  on 
Arkansas,  in  violation  of  the  compromise  under 
which  Missouri  entered  the  Union  ?  I  might 
content  myself  with  replying  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  not  a  party  to  that  compro- 
mise. She  never  directly  or  indirectly  assented 
to  it.  Most  of  her  Representatives  in  Congress 
voted  against  it.  Those  of  her  Representatives 
who,  regarding  that  compromise  in  the  light  of 
an  act  of  conciliation  important  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Union,  voted  for  it,  were  disa- 
vowed and  denounced  at  home,  and  were  stig- 
matized even  here,  by  a  Southern  member,  as 
over-compliant  towards  the  exactingness  of  the 
South.  On  the  first  introduction  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  made  a  declaration,  which  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  tenor  of  the  declaration  distinctly 
understood  by  the  House  and  by  the  country. 
The  gentleman  gave  it  to  be  known  that,  if 
members  from  the  North  held  themselves  not 
engaged  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise  under 
which  Missouri  entered  into  the  Union,  neither 
would  members  from  the  South  hold  themselves 
engaged  thereby ;  and  that,  if  we  sought  to  im- 
pose restrictions  affecting  slave  property  on  the 
one  hand,  they  might  be  impelled,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  heart  of  the 
North.  I  heard  the  suggestion  with  the  feel- 
ings natural  to  one  bom  and  bred  in  a  land  of 
equality  and  freedom.  I  took  occasion  to  pro- 
test, in  the  surprised  impulse  of  the  moment, 
against  the  idea  of  putting  restrictions  on  liberty 
in  one  quarter  of  the  Union,  in  retaliation  of  the 
attempt  to  limit  the  spread  of  slavery  in  an- 
other quarter.  I  held  up  to  view  the  incon- 
sistency and  inconsequence  of  uttering  the 
warmest  eulogiums  on  freedom  one  day,  of 
pouring  out  aspirations  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
might  pervade  the  universe,  and  at  another 
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time  threatening  the  North  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Slavery  within  its  borders,  if  a  Northern 
member  should  deprecate  the  legal  perpetuation 
of  slavery  in  a  proposed  new  State  of  the  West 
It  did  not  fall  within  the  rules  of  pertinent 
debate  to  pursue  the  subject  at  that  time ;  and 
I  have  but  a  single  idea  to  present  now.  in  ad- 
dition to  what  I  then  observed.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  judge  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  any  of  his  friends  or  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  South,  deliberately  and  soberly 
cherish  the  extraordinary  purpose  which  his 
language  implied.  I  trust  it  was  but  a  hasty 
thought,  struck  out  in  the  ardor  of  debate.  To 
introduce  slavery  into  the  heart  of  the  North  ? 
Vain  idea !  Invasion,  pestilence,  civil  war,  may 
conspire  to  exterminate  the  eight  millions  of 
free  spirits  who  now  dwell  there.  This,  in  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  incalculable,  is  possible  to 
happen.  You  may  raze  to  the  earth  the 
thronged  cities,  the  industrious  villages,  the 
peaceful  hamlets  of  the  North.  You  may  lay 
waste  its  fertile  valleys  and  verdant  hill-sides. 
You  may  plant  its  very  soil  with  salt,  and  con- 
sign it  to  everlasting  desolation.  ITou  may 
transform  its  beautiful  fields  into  a  desert  as 
bare  as  the  blank  face  of  the  sands  of  Sahara. 
You  may  reach  the  realization  of  the  iiifemal 
boast  with  which  Attila  the  Hun  marched  his 
barbaric  hosts  into  Italy,  demolishing  whatever 
there  is  of  civilization  or  prosperity  in  the 
happy  dwellings  of  the  North,  and  reducing 
their  very  substance  to  powder,  so  that  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  shall  gallop  over  the  site  of  popu- 
lous cities,  unimpeded  as  the  wild  steeds  on  the 
savannas  of  the  West.  All  this  you  may  do: 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  physical  possibility. 
But  I  solemnly  assure  every  gentleman  withm 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  I  proclaim  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world,  that,  until  all  this  be  fully 
accomplished  to  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
letter,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not,  introduce 
slavery  into^the  heart  of  the  North." 

A  point  of  order  being  raised  whether  the  two 
bills  were  not  required  by  a  rule  of  the  House 
to  go  before  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole, 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Polk,  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive— the  Arkansas  bill,  upon  the  ground  of 
containing  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  of 
judges ;  and  that  of  Michigan  because  it  provided 
for  judges,  which  involved  a  necessity  for  an 
appropriation.  The  two  bills  then  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Speight,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  chair.  Many  members  spoke, 
and  much  of  the  speaking  related  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Michigan,  and  especially  the  line  be- 
tween herself  and  the  State  of  Ohio — to  which 
no  surviving  interest  attaches.  The  debate^ 
therefore,  will  only  be  pursued  as  it  presents 
points  of  present  and  future  interest.    These 


may  be  assumed  under  three  heads:  1.  Ths 
formation  of  constitutions  without  the  previous 
assent  of  Congress :  and  this  was  applicable  to 
both  States.  2.  The  right  of  aliens  to  vote  b»> 
fore  naturalization.  3.  The  right  of  Arkansas 
to  be  admitted  with  slavery  by  virtue  of  the 
rights  of  a  State,— by  virtue  of  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  which  ceded  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States — and  by  virtue  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  On  these  points,  Mr.  Hamer,of 
Ohio,  spoke  thus : 

"  One  of  the  principal  objections  ui^ged  against 
their  admission  at  this  time  is,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings have  been  lawless  and  revolutionary ; 
and  tliuftt,  for  the  example's  sake,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  we  should  reject  their  application,  and 
force  them  to  go  back  and  do  all  their  work 
over  again.  I  cannot  assent  to  this  proposition. 
Two  ways  are  open  to  every  territory  that  de- 
sires to  emerge  from  its  dependent  condition 
and  become  a  State.  It  may  either  petition  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  form  a  State  con8tituik>n,  and, 
when  that  permission  is  given,  proceed  to  form 
it,  and  present  the  new  State  constitution  for 
our  approbation ;  or  they  may  meet,  in  the  first 
instance^  form  the  constitution,  and  offer  it  for 
our  approval.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  either 
mode.  It  is  optional  with  Congress,  at  last,  to 
admit  the  State  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient If  they  wish  to  admit  her,  they  can  do 
it  by  two  acts  of  Congress ;  one  to  authorixe 
the  formation  of  a  constitution,  and  the  other 
to  approve  of  it  when  made ;  or  by  one  act  al- 
lowing the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  to  become 
a  State,  and  approving  of  their  constitution  at 
the  same  time.  This  latter  course  is  the  one 
adopted  in  the  present  case.  There  is  nothing 
disrespectful  in  it  Indeed,  there  is  much  to 
justify  the  Territory  in  its  proceeding.  Year 
after  year  they  petitioned  for  leave  to  form  a 
constitution,  and  it  was  refused,  or  their  appli- 
cation was  treated  with  neglect.  Wearied  with 
repeated  instances  of  this  treatment,  they  haye 
formed  a  constitution,  brought  it  to  us,  and 
asked  us  to  sanction  it,  and  admit  them,  into  the 
Union.  We  have  the  authority  to  do  this ;  and 
if  their  constitution  is  republican,  we  ought  to 
do  it.  There  is  no  weight  in  this  objection,  and 
I  will  dismiss  it  without  further  remark.  An- 
other objection  is,  that  aliens  have  aided  in  mak- 
ing this  constitution,  and  are  allowed  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  all  elections  by  the  provisions  it 
contains.  As  to  the  first  pointy  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  all  the  new  States  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  formed  their  constitutions  precisely  in  the 
same  way.  The  ordinance  of  1787  does  not  re- 
quire sixty  thousand  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  be  resident  within  the  limits  of  a  new 
State,  in  order  to  authorize  a  constitution  and 
admission  into  the  Union.  It  requires  that 
number  of  ^free  inhabitants;'  and  the  alien 
who  resides  there,  if  he  be  a  '  free  inhabitant,' 
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is  entitled  to  yote  in  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  convention ;  and  afterwards  in  deciding 
whether  the  people  will  accept  the  constitution 
formed  by  their  convention.  Such  has  been 
the  construction  and  practice  in  all  the  country 
Dorth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  as  the  last  census  shows 
that  there  are  but  a  few  hundreds  of  aliens  in 
Michigan,  it  would  be  hard  to  set  aside  their 
constitution,  because  some  of  these  may  have 
partidpatod  in  its  formation.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  do  so,  if  we  had  the  power;  but  we  have 
no  authority  to  do  it;  for  if  we  regard  the  oi^ 
dinance  as  of  any  validity,  it  allows  all '  free  in- 
habitants' to  vote  in  framing  the  State  gOTcm- 
ments  which  are  to  be  created  within  the  sphere 
of  its^  influence.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  re- 
maining point  in  this  objection,  and  we  shall  see 
that  it  has  no  more  force  in  it  than  the  other. 

"  The  constitution  allows  all  white  male  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  resided  six 
months  in  Michigan,  to  vote  at  all  elections ; 
and  every  white  male  inhabitant  residing  in  the 
State  at  the  time  of  signing  the  constitution  is 
allowed  the  same  privilege.  These  provisions 
undoubtedly  confer  on  aliens  the  right  of  suf- 
frage ;  and  it  is  contended  that  they  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  instrument  declares  that '  new  States  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ;' 
that  *  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment;' and  that  'the  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  inununities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'  The  ordinance 
of  1787  provides  that  the  constitution  to  be  form- 
ed northwest  of  the  Ohio  '  shall  be  republican.' 

"  It  is  an  error  not  very  uncommon  to  suppose 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  inseparably  connect- 
ted  with  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  A  slight 
investigation  of  the  subject  vrill  prove  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  privileges  are  totally  distinct. 
A  State  cannot  make  an  American  citizen  who, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship 
throughout  the  Union.  The  power  belongs  to 
the  federal  government  We  pkss  all  the  na- 
turalization laws,  by  which  aliens  are  trans- 
formed into  citizens.  We  do  so  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  conceding  to  us 
this  authority.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
no  control  over  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  That  belongs  exclusively  to 
State  legislation  and  State  authority.  It  varies 
in  almost  all  the  States ;  and  yet  who  ever  sup- 
posed that  Congress  could  interfere  to  change 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  people  in  regard  to  it? 
No  one,  I  presume.  Why  then  attempt  to  con- 
trol it  here?  Other  States  have  adopted  the 
same  provisions.  Look  at  the  constitutions 
of  Ohio  and  other  new  States,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  require  residence  only,  and  not  citi- 
zenship, to  enable  a  man  to  vote.  Each  State 
can  confer  this  right  upon  all  persons  within 
her  limits.  It  gives  them  no  rights  bevond  the 
limits  of  the  State.    It  cannot  make  them  citi- 


zens, for  that  would  violate  the  naturalization 
laws ;  or,  rather,  it  would  render  them  nugatory 
It  cannot  give  them  a  right  to  vote  in  any  other 
State,  for  that  would  infringe  upon  the  author- 
ity of  such  State  to  regulate  its  own  affairs. 
It  simply  confers  the  right  of  aiding  in  the 
choice  of  public  officers  whilst  the  alien  remains 
in  the  State ;  it  does  not  make  him  a  citizen ; 
nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  him  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Midiigan." 

Mr.  Hamer  concluded  hisb  remarks  with  a 
feeling  allusion  to  the  distractions  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  Missouri  controversy,  a  con- 
gratulation upon  their  disappearance  under  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  harmony  and  the  preservation  of  good  feeling 
in  the  speedy  admission  of  the  two  States ;  and 
said: 

''We  can  put  an  end  to  a  most  distracting 
contest,  that  has  agitated  our  country  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
most  remote  settlement  upon  the  frontier.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  most  painful  anxiety  per- 
vaded the  whole  nation ;  and  whilst  each  one 
waited  with  feverish  impatience  for  further  in- 
telligence from  the  disputed  territory,  he  trem- 
bled lest  the  ensuing  mail  should  bear  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  of  a  civil  strife  in  which  brother 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  brother,  and  the  soil 
of  freedom  had  been  stained  by  the  blood  of 
her  own  sons.  But  the  storm  has  passed.  The 
usual  good  fortune  of  the  American  people  has 
prevailed.  The  land  heaves  in  view,  and  a 
haven,  with  its  wide-spread  arms,  invites  us  to 
enter.  After  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  fury  of 
a  tempest  that  was  apparently  gathering  in  our 
politick  horizon,  let  us  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  steer  the  ship  into  a  safe  harbor,  mr  be- 
yond the  reach  of  that  elemental  war  that 
threatened  her  security  in  the  open  sea.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill.  It  does  justice  to  all.  It  concili- 
ates all.  Its  provisions  will  carry  peace  and 
harmony  to  those  who  are  now  agitated  by 
strife,  and  disquieted  by  tumults  and  disorders. 
By  this  just,  humane,  and  beneficent  policy,  we 
shall  consolidate  our  liberties,  and  make  this 
government  what  Mr.  Jefferson,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  declared  it  to  be, '  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  earth;  th-  onljr  one  where  every 
man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  will  fly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law,  and  meet  invasions  of  the  public 
order  as  his  own  personal  concern.'  With  this 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  now  animates  our  citi- 
zens in  full  vigor,  united  America  may  bid  de- 
flance  to  a  world  in  arms ;  and  should' Provi- 
dence continue  to  smile  upon  our  country,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  that  the  freedom, 
the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity,  which  we  now 
enjoy,  will  be  as  perpetual  as  tne  lofty  moun- 
tains that  crown  our  continent,  or  the  uoble 
rivers  that  fertilize  our  plains." 
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Mr.  Adams  commenoed  a  speech  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  which  was  finished  in  the  House, 
and  being  prepared  for  publication  by  himself 
and  therefore  free  from  error,  is  here  given — all 
the  main  parts  of  it — to  show  his  real  position 
on  the  slavery  question,  so  much  misunderstood 
at  the  time  on  account  of  his  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  the  right  of  petition.    He  said : 

''I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  my 
obligations  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  bound  by  oath  to  support  their  constitution, 
I  cannot  object  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State ;  I  cannot  pro- 
pose or  agree  to  make  it  a  condition  of  her  ad- 
mission, that  a  convention  of  her  people  shall 
expunge  this  article  from  her  constitution.  She 
is  entitled  to  admission  as  a  slave  State,  as  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri, have  been  aidmitted,  by  virtue  of  that 
article  in  the  treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana, which  secures  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territories  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  of  the  original  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  stipulates  for  their  admission,  con- 
formably to  that  principle,  into  the  Union. 
Louisiana  was  purchased  as  a  country  wherein 
slavery  was  the  established  law  of  the  land. 
As  Congress  have  no4  power  in  time  of  peace  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  original  Stat^  of  the 
Union,  they  ai-e  equally  destitute  of  the  power 
in  those  parts  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  Louisiana^ 
where  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition. Slavery  is  in  this  Union  the  subject  of 
internal  legislation  in  the  States,  and  in  peace  is 
cognizable  by  Congress  only,  as  it  is  tacitly 
tolerated  and  protected  where  it  exists  by  tiie 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  it 
mingles  in  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
Arkansas,  therefore,  comes,  and  has  the  right  to 
come  into  the  Union  with  her  slaves  and  her 
slave  laws.  It  is  written  in  the  bond,  and, 
however  I  may  lament  that  it  ever  was  so  writ- 
ten, I  must  fiuthfuUy  perform  its  obligations. 
I  am  content  to  receive  her  as  one  of  Uie  slave- 
holding  States  of  this  Union ;  but  I  am  unwil- 
ling that  Congress,  in  accepting  her  constitution, 
should  even  lie  under  the  imputation  of  assent- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  a  State 
wnich  withholds  from  its  legislature  the  power 
of  giving  freedom  to  the  slave.  Upon  this  topic 
I  will  not  enlarge.  Were  I  disposed  so  to  do, 
twenty  hours  of  continuous  session  have  too 
much  exhausted  my  own  physical  strength,  and 
the  faculties  as  well  as  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  might  incline  to  hear  me,  for  me  to  trespass 
longer  upon  their  patience.  When  the  bill  shall 
be  reported  to  the  House,  I  may,  perhaps,  again 
ask  to  be  heard,  upon  renewing  there,  as  I  in- 
tend, the  motion  for  this  amendment' 

After  a  session  of  twenty-five  hours,  including 


the  whole  night,  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
the  two  bills  to  the  House.  Of  the  ardoonsness 
of  this  session,  which  began  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  and  was  continued  until  eleten 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Adams,  who  re- 
mained at  his  post  the  whole  time,  gave  this 
account  in  a  subsequent  notice  of  the  sittmg: 

"  On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  June,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  upon  two  bills ;  one  to  fix  the 
Northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
the  conditional  admission  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union ;  and  the  other  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union. 
The  bill  for  fixing  the  Northern  boundaiyof 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  conditional  admission 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  was  first  taken  up 
for  consideration,  and  gave  rise  to  debates  whidi 
continued  till  near  one  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  10th  of  June :  repeated  motions 
to  adjourn  had  been  made  and  rejected.  The 
committee  had  twice  found  itself  without  a 
quorum,  and  had  been  thereby  compelled  to  rise, 
and  report  the  fact  to  the  Efouse.  In  the  first 
instance  there  had  been  found  within  private 
calling  distance  a  sufficient  number  of  members, 
who,  though  absent  from  their  duty  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  House,  were  upon  the  alert  to 
appear  and  answer  to  their  names  to  make  a 
quorum  to  vote  against  adjourning,  and  then  to 
retire  again  to  theur  amusement  or  repose.  Upon 
the  first  restoration  of  the  quorum  bv  this 
operation,  the  delegate  from  Arkansas  said  that 
if  the  committee  would  only  take  up  and  read 
the  bill,  he  would  not  urge  any  discussion  upon 
it  then,  and  would  consent  to  the  committee's 
rising,  and  resuming  the  subject  at  the  next  nt" 
ting  of  the  House.  The  bill  was  accordingly 
read ;  a  motion  was  then  made  for  the  ooouuit- 
tee  to  rise,  and  rejected ;  an  amendnient  to  the 
bill  was  moved,  on  taking  the  Question  upon 
which  there  was  no  quorum.  The  usual  ex- 
pedient of  private  call  to  straggling  members  was 
found  ineffectual.  A  call  of  the  House  was  or- 
dered, at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
operation,  to  be  carried  through  all  its  stages, 
must  necessarily  consume  about  three  hours  of 
time,  durinff  which  the  House  can  do  no  other 
business.  Upon  this  call,  after  the  names  of  all 
the  members  had  been  twice  called  over,  and  all 
the  absentees  for  whom  any  valid  or  plausible 
excuse  was  offered  had  been  excused,  there  re- 
mained eighty-one  names  of  members,  who,  by 
the  rules  of  the  House,  were  to  be  taken  into 
custody  as  they  should  appear,  or  were  to  bo 
sent  for,  and  taken  into  custody  wherever  they 
might  be  found,  by  special  messengers  appointetl 
for  that  purpose.  At  this  hour  of  the  night  the 
dty  of  Washington  was  ransacked  by  these 
special  messengers,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  were  summoned  from  their  beds  to  he 
brought  in  custody  of  these  special  meflsengera. 
before  the  House,  to  answer  for  their  ab6aio& 
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After  hearing  the  ezcuaes  of  two  of  thege  mem- 
bers, and  the  acknowledged  no  good  reason  of 
a  third,  thejr  were  all  excused  in  a  mass,  without 
payment  of  fees ;  which  fees,  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  haye  of  course 
become  a  charge  upon  the  people,  and  to  be  paid 
with  their  money.  By  this  operation,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  of  the  morning,  a  small 
quorum  of  the  House  was  obtained,  and,  without 
any  vote  of  the  House,  the  speaker  left  the 
chair,  which  was  resumed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  GoDunittee  of  the  Whole." 

Mr.  Adams  resumed  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Wise 
addressed  the  committee,  particularly^  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Gushing.  Gonfusion,  noise  and  disorder 
became  great  in  the  Hall.  Several  members 
spoke ;  and  cries  of  "  order,"  and  "  question  " 
were  frequent  Personal  reflections  passed,  and 
an  affair  of  honor  followed  between  two  South- 
em  members,  happily  adjusted  without  blood- 
shed. The  chairman,  Mr.  Speight,  by  great 
exertions,  had  procured  attention  to  Mr.  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts.  Afterwards  M  r.  Adams  again 
addressed  the  committee.  Mr.  Wise  inquired 
of  him  whether  in  his  own  opinion,  if  his  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  the  State  of  Arkansas 
would,  by  this  bill,  be  admitted  ?  Mr.  Adams 
answered — ^^  Gertainly,  sir.  There  is  not  in  my 
amendment  the  shadow  of  a  restriction  proposed 
upon  the  State.  It  leaves  the  State,  like  idl  the 
rest,  to  r^ulate  the  subject  of  slavery  within 
herself  by  her  own  laws."  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  rejected,  only  thirty-two  members 
voting  for  it;  being  not  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bers from  the  non-slaveholding  States. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  Michigan  bill  first, 
and  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of 
153  to  45.    The  nays  were : 

^  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Heman  Allen, 
Jeremiah  Bailev,  John  Bell,  George  N.  Briggs, 
William  B.  Galhoun,  Georgejphambers,  John 
Chambers,  Timothy  Ghilds,^William  Glark, 
Horace  Everett  William  J.  Graves,  George 
Grennell,  jr.,  John  R.  Griffin,  Hiland  Hall, 
Gideon  Hard,  Benjamin  Hardin,  James  Harper, 
Abner  Hazeltine,  Samuel  Hoar,  Joseph  R.  In- 

ESTSoll,  Daniel  Jenifer,  Ahbott  Lawrence,  Levi 
incoln,  Thomas  G.  Love,  Samson  Mason,  Jona- 
than McCarty,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  John  J.  Milligan,  Mathias 
Morris.  James  Parker,  James  A.  Pearoe,  Ste- 

5 hen  G.  Phillips,  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed, 
bhn  Robertson,  David  Russell,  William  Slade, 
John  N.  Steele,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  R. 
Underwood,  Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams, 
Henry  A.  Wise. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  list  of  nays  begins 


with  Mr.  Adams,  and  ends  with  Mr.  Wise— -a 
proof  that  all  the  negative  votes,  were  not  given 
upon  the  same  reasons. 

The  vote  was  immediately  after  taken  on 
ordering  to  a  third  reading  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  which  was  so 
ordered  by  a  vote  of  143  to  50.    The  nays  were : 

"Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams^  Heman  Allen, 
Joseph  B.  Anthony,  Jeremiah  Bailey,  William  K! 
Bond,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  .George  N.  Briggs, 
William  B.  Galhoun,  Timothy  Ghilds,  William 
Clark,  Joseph  H.  GraneJ^aleb  Gushing,  Edward 
Darlington,  Harmer  Denny.  George  Evans, 
Horace  Everett,  Philo  0.  Fulle^  George  Gren- 
nelL  jr.,  Hiland  Hall,  Gideon  Hard,  James  Harper, 
Abner  Haceltine,  Joseph  Henderson,  William 
Hiester,  Samuel  Hoar,  William  Jackson,  Henry 
F.  Janes,  Benjamin  Jones,  John  Laporte,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence.  George  W.  Lay,  Levi  Lincoln, 
Thomas  C.  Love,  Samson  Mason,  Jonathan 
McCarthy,  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias 
Morris,  (fames  Parker,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Stephen 
C.  Phillips.  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed,  David 
Russell,  William  N.  Shinn,  William  Slade,  John 
Thomson,  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Samuel  F. 
Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Lewis  Williams." 

Here  again  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
the  list  of  voters  is  remarkable,  beginning  again 
with  M^.  Adams,  and  terminating  with  Mr. 
Lewis  Williams,  of  North  Carolina— two  gen- 
tlemen wide  apart  in  their  political  courses,  and 
certainly  voting  on  this  occasion  on  diflerent 
principles. 

From  the  meagreness  of  these  negative  votes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  was,  not  to  pass 
the  two  bills,  but  to  bring  them  to  a  vote.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  arduous  session  of  twenty- 
five  hours  in  the  House.  Besides  the  public 
objections  which  clogged  their  admission — 
boundaries  in  one,  slavery  in  the  other,  alien 
voting,  and  (what  was  deemed  by  some),  revolu- 
tionary conduct  in  both  in  holding  conventions 
without  authority  of  Congress ;  besides  these  pub- 
lic reasons,  there  was  another  cause  operating 
silently,  and  which  went  more  to  the  postpone- 
ment than  to^the  rejection  of  the  States.  This 
cause  was  political  and  partisap^  and  grew  out 
of  the  impending  presidential  election,  to  be 
held  before  Congress  pbould  meet  again.  Mr. 
Van  Burcn  was  the  democratic  candidate ;  Gene- 
ral William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  candidate 
of  the  opposition ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  of 
Tennessee,  was  brought  forward  by  a  fraction 
which  divided  from  the  democratic  party.  The 
new  States,  it  was  known,  would  vote,  if  now 
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admitted,  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  5  and  this  furnished 
a  reason  to  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates 
(oven  those  friendly  to  eventual  admission,  and 
on  which  some  of  them  were  bdicyed  to  act), 
to  wish  to  stave  off  the  admission  to  the  ensuing 
session. — The  actual  negative  vote  to  the  ad- 
mission of  each  State,  was  not  only  small,  but 
nearly  the  same  in  number,  and  mixed  both  as 
to  political  parties  and  sectional  localities ;  so 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  regular  or  consi- 
derable opposition  to  Arkansas  as  a  slave  State. 
The  vote  which  would  come  nearest  to  referring 
itself  to  that  cause  was  the  one  on  Mr.  Adams' 
proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution ; 
and  there  the  whole  vote  amounted  only  to  32 ; 
and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  greater  part  of 
these,  including  Mr.  Adams  himself^  the  speech 
of  that  gentleman  must  be  considered  the  au- 
thentic exponent;  and  will  refer  their  opposition, 
not  to  any  objection  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  as  slave-holding,  but  to  an  unwillingness 
to  appear  upon  the  record  as  assenting  to  a  con- 
stitution which  forbid  emancipation,  and  made 
slavery  perpetual.  The  number  actually  voting 
to  reject  the  State,  and  keep  her  out  of  the 
Union,  because  she  admitted  slavery,  jnust  have 
been  quite  small — ^not  more  in  proportion,  pro- 
bably, than  what  it  was  in  the  Senate. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 

ATTEMPTED   INQUIRY   INTO  THE   MILITABr 
ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  soon  after  its  organization 
under  the  act  of  1812,  began  to  attract  public 
attention,  as  an  establishment  unfriendly  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  of  questionable  constitu- 
tionality, as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  influential ;  and  as  costing  an  enormous  sum 
for  each  officer  obtained  from  it  forftctual  service. 
Movements  against  it  were  soon  commenced  in 
Congress,  and  for  some  years  perseveringly  con- 
tinued, principally  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Newton 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  John  Cooke,  representatives 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Their  speeches 
and  statements  made  considerable  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  but  very  little  upon  Con- 
gress, where  no  amelioration  of  any  kind  could  be 
obtained,  either  in  the  organization  of  the  in- 


stitution, or  in  the  practical  administration 
which  had  grown  up  under  it  In  the  sesson 
of  1834 — ^Z5  these  efforts  were  renewed,  chiefly 
induced  by  Mr.  Albert  Qallatin  Hawes,  repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky,  who  moved  for,  and 
attained  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-four,  one  from  each  State ;  which  made 
a  report,  for  which  no  consideration  could  be 
procured — ^not  even  the  printing  of  the  report 
Baffled  in  their  attempts  to  get  at  their  object  in 
the  usual  forms  of  legislation,  the  members  oppos- 
ed to  the  institution  resorted  to  the  extraordinary 
mode  of  attacking  its  existence  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill :  that  is  to  say,  resisting  appropriations 
for  its  support — ^a  mode  of  proceeding  entirely 
hopeless  of  success,  but  justifiable,  as  they 
believed,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  at  all 
events  as  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  objections  before  the  public. 

It  was  at  the  session  of  1835-^36,  that  this 
form  of  opposition  took  its  most  determined 
course ;  and  some  brief  notices  of  what  was  said 
then  may  still  be  of  service  in  a  wakenii^  a  spiiit 
of  inquixy  in  the  country,  and  promoting  inres- 
tigations  which  have  so  long  been  requested 
and  denied.  But  it  was  not  until  after  another 
attempt  had  failed  to  do  any  thing  through  a 
committee  at  this  session  also,  that  the  ultimate 
resource  of  an  attack  upon  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  institution  was  resorted  to. 
Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Hawes  offered  this  re- 
solution :  **  That  a  select  committee  of  nine  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  what  amendments,  if 
any,  are  expedient  to  be  made  to  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
in  the  State  of  New- York ;  and  also  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  modifying  the  organization  of  said 
institution ;  and  also  whether  it  would  not  com- 
port with  the  public  interest  to  abolish  the 
same:  with  power  in  the  conunittee  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise."  Mr.  Hawes,  in  support 
of  his  motion  reminded  the  House  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  of  the  last  session, 
of  its  report,  and  his  inability  to  obtain  action 
upon  it,  or  to  procure  an  order  for  it£  printing. 
The  resolution  which  he  now  submitted  varied 
but  in  one  particular  from  that  which  he  had 
offered  the  year  before,  and  that  was  in  the  re- 
duced number  of  the  committee  asked  for. 
Twenty-four  was  a  larger  number  than  could 
be  induced  to  enter  into  any  extended  or  patient 
investigation ;  and  he  now  propoted  a  ooDunit' 
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tee  of  nine  only.  His  resolution  was  only  one 
of  inquiry,  to  obtain  a  report  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people,  and  the  action  of  the 
House — a  species  of  resolution  usually  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  his  motion.  Mr.  "Wardwell, 
of  New-York,  objected  to  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee,  and  thought  the  inquiry 
ought  to  go  to  the  standing  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs.  Mr.  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  of  Maine, 
wished  to  hear  some  reason  assigned  for  this 
motion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  special  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  raised ;  but  if  the  friends  of 
the  institution  were  fearful  of  a  select  commit- 
tee, and  would  assign  that  fear  as  a  motive  for 
preferring  the  standing  committee,  he  would 
withdraw  his  objection.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, believed  the  subject  was  already  re- 
ferred to  the  military  committee  in  the  general 
reference  to  that  committee  of  all  that  related 
in  the  President's  message  to  this  Academy; 
and  so  believing,  he  made  it  a  point  of  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  decide,  whether  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hawes  could  be  entertained.  The  Speaker, 
Mr.  Polk,  said  that  the  motion  was  one  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  he  considered  the  reference  of  the 
President's  message  as  not  applying  to  the  case. 
Mr.  Briggs  adhered  to  his  belief  that  the  subject 
ought  to  go  to  a  standing  committee.  The  com- 
mittee had  made  an  elaborate  report  at  the  last 
session,  which  was  now  on  the  files  of  the  House ; 
and  if  gentlemen  wished  information  from  it^ 
they  could  order  it  to  be  printed.  Mr.  John 
Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  said  it  was  astonishing 
that  members  of  this  House,  friends  of  this  in- 
stitution, were  so  strenuous  in  their  opposition 
to  investigation.  If  it  was  an  institution  founded 
on  a  proper  basis,  and  conducted  on  proper  and 
republican  principles,  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  investigation ;  if  otherwise  the  people  had: 
and  the  great  dread  of  investigation  portended 
something  wrong.  His  constituents  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  Academy,  and  expected  him 
to  represent  them  fairly  in  doing  his  part  to  re- 
former to  abolish  it;  and  he  should  not  dis- 
appomt  them.  The  member  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Briggs,  he  said,  had  endeavored  to  stifle 
this  inquiry,  by  making  it  a  point  of  order  to  be 
decided  by  the  Speaker;  which  augured  badly 
Ibr  the  integrity  of  the  institution.  Failing 
in  that  attempt  to  stifle  inquiry,  he  had  joined 
tiie  member  from  New-Tork,  Mr.  Waidwdl, 


in  the  attempt  to  send  it  to  a  committee  where 
no  inquiry  would  be  made,  and  hi  violation  of 
parliamentary  practice.  He,  Mr.  Reynolds,  had 
great  respect  for  the  members  of  the  military 
committee ;  but  some  of  them,  and  perhaps  all, 
had  expressed  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  institu- 
tion. Neither  the  chairman,  nor  any  member 
of  the  committee  had  asked  for  this  inquiry; 
it  was  the  law  of  parliament,  and  also  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  that  all  inquiries  should  go 
to  committees  disposed  to  make  them;  and  it 
was  without  precedent  or  justification,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  fair  conducting  of  business,  to  take 
an  inquiry  out  of  the  hands  of  a  member  that 
moves  it,  and  is  responsible  for  its  adequate 
prosecution,  and  refer  it  to  a  committee  that  is 
against  it,  or  indifferent  to  it.  When  a  member 
gets  up,  and  moves  an  inquiry  touching  any 
branch  of  the  public  service,  or  the  ofiBcial  con- 
duct of  any  officer,  he  incurs  a  responsibility 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country.  He  assumes  that  there  is  something 
wrong — ^that  he  can  find  it  out  if  he  has  a 
chance ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  chance,  both  for 
his  own  sake  and  the  country ;  and  not  only  to 
have  his  committee,  but  to  be  its  chairman,  and 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  members  favorable  to 
its  object  If  it  were  otherwise  members  would 
have  but  poor  encouragement  to  move  inquiries 
for  the  public  service.  Cut  off  himself  from  the 
performance  of  his  work,  an  indifferent  or  pre- 
judiced committee  may  neglect  inquiry,  or  per- 
vert it  into  defence ;  and  subject  the  mover  to 
the  imputation  of  preferring  false  and  frivolous 
motions;  and  so  discredit  him,  while  injuring 
the  public,  and  sheltering  abuse.  Under  a 
just  report  he  believed  the  Academy  would 
wither  and  die.  Under  its  present  organiza- 
tion it  is  a  monopoly  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  sons  and  connections  of  the  rich 
and  influential — ^to  be  afterwards  preferred  for 
army  appomtments,  or  even  for  civil  appoint- 
ments ;  and  to  be  always  provided  for  as  the  child- 
ren of  the  government,  getting  not  only  gratuitous 
education,  but  a  preference  in  appointments.  A 
private  soldier,  though  a  young  David,  slaying 
Goliath,  could  get  no  appointment  in  our  army. 
He  must  stand  back  for  a  West-Pointer,  even  the 
most  inefficient,  who  through  favor,  or  driving, 
had  gone  through  his  course  and  got  his  diplo- 
ma. Promotion  was  the  stimulus  and  there- 
ward  to  merit    We,  members  of  Congress,  rise 
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fVom  the  ranks  of  the  people  when  we  oome 
here,  and  have  to  depend  upon  merit  to  get  here. 
Why  not  let  the  same  rule  apply  in  the  army, 
and  give  a  chance  to  merit  there,  instead  of  giv- 
ing all  the  offices  to  those  who  may  have  no 
turn  for  war,  who  only  want  support,  and  get 
it  by  public  patronage,  and  &vor,  because  they 
have  official  fHends  or  parents?  The  report 
made  at  the  last  session  looks  bad  for  the 
Academy.  Let  any  one  read  it,  and  he  will  feel 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  If  the  friends 
of  the  institution  would  suffer  that  report  to  be 
printed,  and  let  it  go  to  the  people,  it  would  be 
a  great  satisfiiction.  Mr.  Wardwell  said  the 
last  Congress  had  refused  to  print  the  report ; 
and  asked  why  it  was  that  these  complaints 
against  the  Academy  came  from  the  West? 
Was  it  because  the  Western  engineers  wanted 
the  employment  on  the  roads  and  bridges  in 
place  of  the  regular  officers.  Mr.  Hannegan,  of 
Indiana,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  military 
committee  which  made  the  report  at  the  last 
session,  and  which  Mr.  Wardwell  had  reminded 
them  the  House  refused  to  order  to  be  printed. 
And  why  that  refusal  ?  Because  the  friends  of 
the  Academy  took  post  behind  the  two-thirds 
rule ;  and  the  order  for  printing  could  not  be 
obtained  because  two-thirds  of  the  House  could 
not  be  got  to  suspend  the  rule,  even  for  one  hour, 
and  that  the  morning  hour.  The  friends  of  the 
Academy  rallied,  he  said,  to  prevent  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule,  and  to  prevent  publicity  to  the 
report.  Mr.  Hamer,  of  Ohio,  said,  why  oppose 
this  inquiry  ?  The  people  desire  it  A  large 
portion  of  them  believed  the  Academy  to  be  an 
aristocratical  institution,  which  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  others  believe  it  to  be  republican,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  cherished.  Then  why  not 
inquire,  and  find  out  which  is  right,  and  legis- 
late accordingly  ?  Mr.  Abijah  Mann,  of  New- 
York,  said  there  vras  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  States  surroimding  this  institution,  and  he 
had  seen  a  strong  disposition  in  the  members 
coming  from  those  States  to  defend  it  against 
all  charges.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  twenty-four  at  the  last  session,  and  concurred 
partially  in  the  report  which  was  made,  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  the  institution  from  its  foundation.  He 
knew  that  in  doing  so  he  had  incurred  some 
censure  from  a  part  of  his  own  State ;  but  he 
never  had  flinched,  and  never  would  flinch,  firom 


the  performance  of  any  duty  here  which  he  &lt 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge.  He  had 
found  much  to  censure,  and  believed  if  the 
friends  of  the  institution  would  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  it  as  the  committee  of  twenty-four 
had  done,  they  would  find  more  to  censure  in 
the  principle  of  the  establishment  than  tfaey 
were  aware  oil  There  were  abuses  in  this  in- 
stitution, developed  in  that  report,  of  a  character 
that  would  not  find,  he  presumed,  a  sin^e  ad- 
vocate upon  that  floor  when  they  came  to  be 
published.  He  believed  the  principle  of  the  in- 
stitution was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  other  institutions ;  but  he  was  not 
for  exterminating  it.  Reformation  was  his  ob- 
ject. It  was  the  only  avenue  by  which  the 
people  of  the  country  could  approach  the  offices 
of  the  army— ^the  only  gateway  by  which  they 
could  be  reached.  The  principle  was  wrong, 
and  the  practice  bad.  We  saw  individuals  con- 
tinually pressing  the  government  for  admissian 
into  this  institution,  to  be  educated  professedly 
for  the  military  service,  but  very  frequently,  and 
too  generally  with  the  secret  design  in  their 
hearts  to  devote  themselves  to  the  civil  pursuits 
of  society ;  and  this  was  a  fraud  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  poor  way  for  the  future  officer  to 
begin  his  educational  life.  When  the  report  of 
the  twenty-four  came  to  be  printed,  as  he  hoped 
it  would,  it  would  be  seen  that  this  institution 
cost  the  goiemment  by  far  too  much  for  the 
education  of  these  young  men.  Whether  it  spmns 
from  abuse  or  not,  such  was  the  fact  when  they 
looked  at  utility  connected  with  the  expenditure. 
If  he  recollected  the  report  aright  it  proved  that 
not  more  than  two  out  of  five  who  entered  the 
institution  remained  there  long  enough  to  gndo- 
ate;  and  not  two  more  out  of  five  graduates 
who  entered  the  army.  If  his  memory  served 
Mm  right  the  report  would  show  that  every 
graduate  coming  from  that  institution  in  the  last 
ten  years,  had  cost  the  United  States  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  previously  a  much 
larger  sum;  and  he  believed  within  one  year 
the  graduates  had  cost  upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  If  there  be  any  truth  nP  these 
statements  the  institution  must  be  mismanaged, 
or  misconducted,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  reformed.  And  he  appealed 
to  the  friends  of  the  Academy  to  withdraw  their 
opposition,  and  suffer  the  report  to  be  printed, 
and  the  select  oonunittee  to  be  raised;  bat  bft 
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appealed  in  Tun.  The  opposition  was  kept  up, 
and  the  two-thirds  rule  again  resorted  to^  and 
effectually  used  to  balk  the  friends  of  inquiry. 
It  was  after  this  second  fidlure  to  get  at  the 
snl^'ect  regularly  through  a  committee,  and  a 
published  report,  that  the  friends  of  inquiry 
resorted  to  the  last  alternative — that  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  appropriation.  The  opportunity 
for  this  was  not  presented  until  near  the  end  of 
the  session,  when  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  delivered  a  well-considered  and  well- 
reasoned  speech  against  the  institution,  bottomed 
on  facts,  and  sustained  by  conclusions,  in  *the 
highest  degree  condemnatory  of  the  Academy ; 
and  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

MILITAKT  ACADEMT-SPEECH  OF  MB.  PIEECE. 

^*Mr.  Chairman  : — ^An  attempt  was  made  daring 
the  last  Congress  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Military  Academy  before  the 
country,  through  a  report  of  a  committee.  The 
same  tning  his  been  done  during  the  present 
session,  again  and  again,  but  all  efforts  have 
proved  alike  unsuccessful !  Still,  you  do  not 
cease  to  call  for  appropriations ;  you  require  the 
people's  money  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion, while  you  refuse  them  the  light  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
your  annual  requisitions.  Whether  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  appropriated,  by  the  bill  upon 
your  table,  is  too  great  or  too  small,  or  precisely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institution,  is  a  matter  into  which  I  will  not  at 
present  inquire ;  but  I  shiJl  feel  bound  to  oppose 
the  bill  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  I  cannot 
vote  a  single  dollar  until  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry, presented  by  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hawes),  at  an  early  day  in  the  session, 
shall  be  first  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  I  am 
aware,  sir,  that  it  will  be  said,  because  I  have 
heard  the  same  declaration  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  institution ;  that  the  bill  is  to 
make  provision  for  expenses  already  incurred 
in  part ;  and  whatever  opinions  may  be  enter- 
tained upon  the  necessity  of  a  reorganization, 
the  appropriation  must  be  made.  I  say  to  gen- 
tlemen who  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
institution,  and  to  those  who  believe  that  abuses 
exist,  which  ought  to  be  exposed  and  corrected, 
that  now  is  their  only  time,  and  this  the  only 
opportunity,  during  the  present  session,  to  at^ 
tain  their  object^  and  I  trust  they  will  steadily 
resist  the  bUl  until  its  friends  shall  find  it  neoes- 
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sary  to  take  up  the  jesolution  of  inquiry,  and 
give  it  its  proper  reference. 

"  Sir,  why  has  this  investigation  been  resist- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  an  institution  which  has  already 
cost  this  oountry  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars,  for  which  you  propose,  in  this  very  bilL 
an  appropriation  of  more  than  one  hundr^  ana 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  which,  at  the  s^ame 
time,  in  the  estimation  of  a  laroe  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Union,  has  tailed,  eminently 
failed,  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
to  daim  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  House  itself?  I  should  have 
expected  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hawes),  merely  proposing  an 
inquiry,  to  pass  without  opposition,  had  I  not 
witnessed  the  strong  sensation,  nay,  excitement, 
that  was  produced  here,  at  the  last  session,  by 
the  presentation  of  his  yet  unpublished  report. 
Sir,  if  you  would  have  an  exhibition  of  highly 
excited  feeling,  it  requires  little  observation  to 
learn  that  you  may  produce  it  at  any  moment 
by  attacking  such  laws  as  confer  exclusive  and 
gratuitous  privileges.  The  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution of  inquiry,  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee under  it,  were  made  occasion  of  newspaper 
paragraphs,  which,  in  tone  of  lamentation  and 
direful  prediction,  rivalled  the  most  highly 
wrought  specimens  of  the  panic  era.  One  of 
those  articles  I  have  preserved,  and  have  before 
me.  It  commences  thus:  ^The  architects  of 
ruin, — This  name  has  been  appropriately  ^yen 
to  those  who  are  leading  on  the  base,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  unprincipled,  in  a  remorseless  war 
upon  all  the  guards  and  defences  of  society.' 

"  I  introduce  it  here  merely  to  show  what  are. 
in  certain  quarters,  considered  the  guards  ana 
defences  of  society.  After  various  compliments, 
similar  to  that  just  cited,  the  article  proceeds : 
*A11  this  is  dangerous  as  novel,  and  the  ulti- 
mate results  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
anxiety.  If  this  spirit  extends,  who  can  ched^ 
it  7  "Down  with  the  Bank ; "  " down  with  the 
Military  Academy;"  ** down  with  the  Judici- 
ary ;"  "  down  with  the  Senate ;"  will  be  follow- 
ed by  watchwords  of  a  worse  character.'  Here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the  United  States  Bank 
first,  and  then  the  Military  Academy,  as  the 
gmu*dB  and  defences  of  your  country.  If  it  be 
so,  you  are,  indeed,  feebly  protected.  One  of 
these  guards  and  defences  is  already  tottering. 
And  who  are  the  *  architects  of  ruin'  that  have 
resolved  its  downfall?  Are  they  the  base,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  unprincipled  ?  No,  sir.  The 
most  pure  and  patriotic  portion  of  your  com- 
munity: the  staid,  industrious,  intelligent  far- 
mers and  mechanics,  through  a  public  servant, 
who  has  met  responsibilities  and  seconded  their 
wishes,  with  equal  intrepidity  and  success,  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  cabinet,  have  accomplished 
this  great  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
real  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  much* 
dreaded  levelling  principle. 
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'*  From  the  middling  interest  you  have  derived 
your  most  able  and  efficient  support  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  trying  periods  of  your  history.  And 
what  have  they  asked  in  return  ?  Nothing  but 
the  common  advantages  and  blessings  of  a  free 
government,  administered  under  equal  and  im- 
partial laws.  They  are  responsible  for  no  por- 
tion of  your  legislation,  which,  through  its  par- 
tial and  unjust  operation,  has  shaken  this  Union 
to  its  centre.  That  has  had  its  origin  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  sustained  by  wealth,  the  wealth 
of  monopolies,  and  the  power  and  influence 
which  wealth,  thus  accumulated  and  disposed, 
never  fails  to  control.  Indeed,  sir,  while  far 
from  demanding  at  your  hands  special  favors 
for  themselves,  they  have  not,  in  my  judgment, 
been  sufficiently  jealous  of  all  legislation  confer- 
ring exclusive  and  gratuitous  privileges. 

'•  That  the  law  creating  the  institution,  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  and  the  practice  under  it,  is 
strongly  marked  by  both  these  characteristics,  is 
apparent  at  a  single  glance.  It  is  gratuitous, 
because  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
admission  there,  receive  their  education  without 
any  obligation,  except  such  as  a  sense  of  honor 
may  impose,  to  return,  either  by  service  or  other- 
wise, the  slightest  equivalent.  It  is  exclusive, 
inasmuch  as  only  one  youth,  out  of  a  population 
of  more  than  47,000,  can  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages at  the  same  time ;  and  those  who  are 
successful  are  admitted  at  an  age,  when  their 
characters  cannot  have  become  developed,  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  adaptar 
tion,  mental  or  physical,  for  military  life.  The 
system  disregards  one  of  those  great  principles 
which,  carriwi  into  practice,  contributed,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  to  render  the  arms 
of  Napoleon  invincible  for  so  many  years.  Who 
does  not  percieve  that  it  destroys  the  very  life 
and  spring  of  military  ardor  and  enthusiasm, 
by  utterly  foreclosing  all  hope  of  promotion  to 
the  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer?  How- 
ever meritorious  may  be  his  services,  however 
pre-eminent  may  become  his  qualifications  for 
command,  all  is  unavailing.  The  portcullis  is 
dropped  between  him  and  preferment  j  the  wis- 
dom of  your  laws  having  provided  another  cri- 
terion than  that  of  admitted  courage  and  con- 
duct, by  which  to  determine  who  are  worthy  of 
command.  They  have  made  an  Academy,  where 
a  certain  number  of  young  gentlemen  are  edu- 
cated annually  at  the  public  expense,  and  to 
which  there  is,  of  consequence,  a  general  rush, 
not  so  much  from  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
a  taste  for  military  life,  as  from  motives  less 
worthy — the  avenue,  and  the  only  avenue,  to 
rank  in  your  army.  These  are  truths,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  no  man  will  pretend  to  deny  3 
and  I  leave  it  for  this  House  and  the  nation  to 
determine  whether  they  do  not  exhibit  a  sfMrit 
of  exclusi^eness,  alike  at  variance  with  the  ge- 
nius of  your  government,  and  the  efficiency  and 
chivalrous  character  of  your  military  force. 

'^  Sir,  no  man  can  feel  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  army,  or  entertain  a  higher  reg^d  for  it^ 


than  myself.  My  earliest  recollections  oonneci 
themselves  fondly  and  gratefully  with  the  names 
of  the  brave  men  who,  relinquishing  the  quiet 
and  security  of  civil  life,  were  staking  their  all 
upon  the  defence  of  their  country's  rights  and 
honor.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
that  noble  band  now  occupies  and  honors  a  seat 
upon  this  floor.  It  is  not  flt  that  I  should  in- 
dulge In  expressions  of  personal  respect  and  ad- 
miration, which  I  am  sure  would  find  a  hearty 
response  in  the  bosom  of  every  member  of  this 
committee.  I  allude  to  him  merely  to  express 
the  hope  that,  on  some  occasion,  we  may  have, 
upon  this  subject,  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  observation.  And  if  his  opinions  shall  dif- 
fer from  my  own,  I  promise  carefully  to  review 
every. step  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  my  pre- 
sent conclusions.  You  cannot  mistake  me,  sir; 
I  refer  to  the  hero  of  Erie.  I  have  declared 
myself  the  friend  of  the  army.  Satisfy  me,  then, 
what  measures  are  best  calculated  to  render  it 
efiective  and  what  all  desire  it  to  be,  and  I  go 
for  the  proposition  with  my  whole  heart. 

"  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Military  Aca- 
demy, as  at  present  organized,  is  calculated  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.  It  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly does,  send  forth  into  the  country 
much  military  knowledge;  but  the  advantage 
which  your  army,  or  that  which  will  constitute 
your  army  in  time  of  need,  derives  from  it,  is  by 
no  means  conunonsurate  with  the  expense  you 
incur.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  sav 
that  I  deny,  utterly,  the  expediency,  and  tli 
right  to  educate,  at  the  public  expense,  any 
number  of  young  men  who,  on  the  completion  of 
their  education,  are  not  to  form  a  portion  of  your 
military  force,  but  to  return  to  the  walks  of 
private  life.  Such  was  never  the  operation  of 
the  Military  Adlkdemy,  until  after  the  law  of 
1812;  and  the  doctrine,  so  fiu*  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  first  formally  armounced 
by  a  distinguished  individual,  at  this  time  suffi- 
ciently jealous  of  the  exercise  of  executive  pa- 
tronage, and  greatly  alarmed  by  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  tendencies  of  tJ^s  govenmicnt 
to  centralism  and  consolidation.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
communicated  to  Congress  in  1819. 

"  If  it  shall,  upon  due  consideration,  receive 
the  sanction  of  Congress  and  the  country,  I  can 
see  no  limit  to  the  exercise  of  power  and  gov- 
ernment patronage.  Follow  out  the  princi- 
ple, and  where  wUl  it  lead  you  1  You  coiif» 
upon  the  national  government  the  absolute 
guardianship  of  literature  and  sdenoe,  military 
and  civil ;  you  need  not  stop  at  military  science ; 
any  one,  in  the  wide  range  of  sciences,  becomes 
at  once  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  object  of 
your  patronage ;  you  are  confined  by  no  limit 
but  your  discretion ;  you  have  no  che<^  but  your 
own  good  pleasure.  If  you  may  afford  instruc- 
tion, at  the  public  expense,  in  the  languages,  in 
philosophy,  in  chemistry,  and  in  the  exact  sci- 
ences, to  young  gentlemen  who  are  under  no 
obligation  to  enter  the  service  of  their  oountiyi 
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but  are,  in  fiict,  destined  for  ciril  life,  why  nmy 
you  not,  by-  parity  of  reasoning,  provide  the 
means  of  a  legal,  or  theological,  or  medical  edu- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  the  recipients  of  your 
bounty  will  carry  forth  a  fund  of  usefiil  know- 
ledge, that  may,  at  some  time^  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, pn^uce  a  beneficial  influence,  and 
promote  *  the  general  welfiire  ? '  Sir,  I  fear  that 
cTcn  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
this  *  general  welfare'  of  your  constitution  will 
leave  us  little  ground  to  boast  of  a  government 
of  limited  powers.  But  I  did  not  propose  at 
this  time  to  discuss  the  abstract  question  of 
constitutional  right.  I  will  regard  the  expedi- 
ency alone ;  and,  whether  the  power  exist  or  not, 
its  exercise,  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  subver- 
sive of  the  only  principle  upon  which  a  school, 
conducted  at  the  public  expense,  can  be  made 
profitable  to  the  public  service — that  of  making 
an  admission  into  your  school,  and  an  education 
there,  secondary  to  an  appointment  in  the  army. 
Sir,  this  distinctive  feature  characterized  all 
your  legislation,  and  all  executive  recommendar 
tions,  down  to  1810. 

*'  I  may  as  well  notice  here,  as  at  any  time, 
an  answer  which  has  always  been  ready  when 
objections  have  been  raised  to  this  institution — 
an  answer  which,  if  it  has  not  proved  quite  sa- 
tisfactory to  minds  that  yield  their  assent  more 
readily  to  strong  reasons  than  to  the  authority 
of  great  names,  has  yet^  unquestionably,  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 
It  has  not  gone  forth  upon  the  authority  of  an 
individual  merely,  but  has  been  published  to  the 
world  with  the  approbation  of  a  consmittee  of  a 
former  Congress.    It  is  this:  that  "the  institu- 
tion has  received,  at  different  times,  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  names  as  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson ;  and  this  has  been  claimed  with  such 
boldness,  and  in  a  form  so  imposing,  as  almost 
to  forbid  any  question  of  its  accuracy.    If  this 
were  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  enti- 
tled to  the  most  profound  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and  no  change  should  be  urged  against  the 
weight  of  such  authority,  without  mature  delib- 
eration, and  thorough  conviction  oC  expediency. 
Unfortunately  for  the  advocates  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  this  claim  cannot  be  sustained  by  re- 
ference to  executive  documents,  from  the  first 
report  of  General  Knox,  in  1790,  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 

*^  The  error  has  undoubtedly  innocently  oc- 
curred, by  confounding  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  as  it  was,  with  the  Military  Acsr 
demy  at  West  Point  as  it  is.  The  report  of 
Secretary  Knox,  just  referred  to,  is  character- 
ized by  this  distinctive  feature — ^that  the  corps 
proposed  to  be  oi*ganized  were  ^  to  serve  as  an 
actual  defence  to  the  community,'  and  to  consti- 
tute  a  part  of  the  active  military  force  of  the 
country,  *  to  serve  in  the  field,  or  on  the  frontier, 
or  in  the  fortifications  of  the  sea-coast,  as  the 
c  ommander-in-chief  may  direct.'  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr. 


McHenry),  communicated  to  Congress  in  1800 
although  it  proposed  a  plan  for  military  schools, 
differing  in  many  essential  particulars  from  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  still  retained  the  distinc- 
tive feature  just  named  as  characterizing  there- 
port  of  General  Knox. 

"With  reprd  to  educating  young  men  gratu- 
itously, which,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
design,  I  am  prepared  to  show  is  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Academy,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, I  cannot,  perhu)B,  exhibit  more  clearly  the 
sentiments  of  the  Executive  at  that  early  day, 
urgent  as  was  the  occasion,  and  strong  as  must 
have  been  the  desire,  to  give  strength  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  military  force,  than  by  reading  one 
or  two  paragraphs  from  a  supplementary  report 
of  Secretary  McHenry,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  on  the  3 1st 
January,  1800. 

'*  The  Secretary  says :  'Agreeably  to  the  plan 
of  the  Military  Academy,  the  directors  thereof 
are  to  be  officers  taken  from  the  army ;  conse- 
quently, no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  such 
appointments.  The  plan  also  contemplates  that 
officers  of  the  army,  cadets,  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  shall  receive  instruction  in  the 
Academy.  As  the  rations  and  fuel  which  they 
are  entitled  to  in  the  army  will  suffice  for  them 
in  the  Academy,  no  additional  expense  will  be 
required  for  objects  of  maintenance  while  there. 
The  expenses  of  servants  and  certain  incidental 
expenses  relative  to  the  police  and  administra- 
tion, may  be  defrayed  by  those  who  shall  be 
admitted,  out  of  their  pay  and  emoluments.' 

"  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  report,  that  all  were  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  your  actual  military  force ;  and 
that  whatever  additional  charges  should  be 
incurred,  were  to  be  defrayed  bv  those  who 
might  receive  the  advantages  of  instruction. 
These  were  provisions,  just,  as  they  are  impor- 
tant. Let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment 
to  a  report  of  Col.  Williams,  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  message,  communicated 
to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1808.  The  extract  I  propose  to  read,  as 
sustaining  fully  the  views  of  Mr.  McHenry  upon 
this  point,  is  in  the  following  words :  '  It  might 
be  well  to  make  the  plan  upon  such  a  scale  as 
not  only  to  take  in  the  minor  officers  of  the  navy, 
but  also  any  youths  firom  any  of  the  States  who 
might  wish  for  such  an  education,  whether  de- 
signed for  the  army  or  navy,  or  neither,  and  let 
them  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education, 
which  might  form  a  fund  for  extra  or  contingent 
expenses.'  Sir,  these  are  the  true  doctrines  upon 
this  subject ;  doctrines  worthy  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  which  they  were  promulgated, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  statesmen  in 
the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic.  G  ive 
to  the  officers  of  your  army  the  highest  advan- 
ta^s  for  perfection  in  all  the  branches  of  military 
science,  and  let  those  advantages  be  open  to  all, 
in  rotation,  and  under  such  terms  and  regulations 
as  shall  bo  at  once  impartial  toward  the  officers^ 
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and  advantageous  to  the  service;  but  let  all 
young  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste  for  military 
life,  and  desire  to  adopt  arms  as  a  profession, 
prepare  themselyes  for  subordinate  situations 
at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
youth  of  the  country  are  qualified  for  the  profes- 
sions of  civil  life.  Sir,  while  upon  this  subject  of 
gratuitous  education,  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
'Dupin's  Military  Force  of  Great  Britain,'  to  show 
what  fevor  it  finds  in  another  country,  from  the 
practice  and  experience  of  which  we  may  derive 
some  advantages,  however  far  from  approving  of 
its  institutions  generally.  The  extract  is  from 
the  2d  vol.  71st  page,  and  relates  to  the  terms  on 
which  young  gentlemen  are  admitted  to  the  ju- 
nior departments  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst 

"  First :  The  sons  of  officers  of  all  ranks, 
whether  of  the  land  or  sea  forces,  who  have 
died  in  the  service,  leaving  their  families  in  pe- 
cuniary distress ;  this  class  are  instructed,  board- 
ed, and  habited  gratutiously  by  the  State ;  be- 
ing required  only  to  provide  their  equipments 
on  admission,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in 
.  linen.  Secondly :  The  sons  of  all  officers  of  the 
army  above  the  rank  of  subalterns  actually  in 
the  service,  and  who  pay  a  sum  proportioned  to 
their  ranks,  according  to  a  scale  per  annum  re- 
gulated by  the  supreme  board.  The  sons  of  living 
naval  officers  of  rank  not  below  that  of  master 
and  commander,  are  also  admitted  on  payment 
of  annual  stipends,  similar  to  those  of  corres- 
ponding ranks  in  the  army.  The  orphan  sons 
of  officers,  who  have  not  left  their  families  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  are  admitted  into  this  class 
on  payiBg  the  stipends  required  of  officers  of  the 
rank  held  by  their  parents  at  the  time  of  their 
decease.  Thirdly :  The  sons  of  noblemen  and 
private  gentlemen  who  pay  a  yearly  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  expenses  of  their  education,  board, 
and  clothing,  according  to  a  rate  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  conunissioners.'  Sir,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  are  the  regulations 
of  a  government  which,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
power,  is,  from  its  structure  and  practice,  groan- 
ing under  the  accumulated  weight  of  pensions, 
smecures,  and  gratuities,  and  yet  you  observe, 
that  only  one  class,  ^  the  sons  of  officers  of  all 
ranks,  whether  of  the  land  or  sea  forces,  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  leaving  their  families  in 
pecuniary  distress,'  are  educated  gratuitously. 

"  I  do  not  approve  even  of  this,  but  I  hold  it 
up  in  contrast  with  your  own  principles  and 
practice.  If  the  patience  of  the  committee  would 
warrant  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  show,  by 
reference  to  Executive  communications,  and  the 
concurrent  legislation  of  Congress  in  1794, 1796, 
1802,  and  1808^  that  prior  to  the  last  mentioned 
date,  such  an  institutk>n  as  we  now  have  was 
neitner  recommended  nor  contemplated.  Upon 
this  point  I  will  not  detain  you  longer;  but 
when  hereafter  confronted  by  the  authority  of 
great  lames,  I  trust  we  shall  be  told  where  the 
expressions  of  approbation  are  to  be  found.  Wo 


may  then  judge  of  their  applicability  to  the 
Military  Aoidemy  as  at  present  organized.  I 
am  far  from  desiring  to  see  this  countzy  desti- 
tute of  a  Military  Academy ;  but  I  would  have 
it  a  school  of  practice,  and  instruction,  for  officers 
actually  in  the  service  of  the  United  States :  not 
an  institution  for  educating  gratuitously,  young 
gentlemen,  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  term, 
or  after  a  few  months'  leave  of  absence,  resign 
their  commissions  and  return  to  the  pursuits  of 
civil  life.  If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  the 
practical  operation  of  your  present  system,  I  re- 
fer him  to  the  annuil  list  of  resignations,  to  be 
found  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

"  Firmly  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  reorganization,  I  would  take  no    step  to 
create  an  unjust  prejudice  against  the  institution. 
All  that  I  ask,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  that 
any  of  the  opponents  of  the  institution  ask,  is, 
that  after  a  full  and  impartial  investigation,  it 
shall  stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits.     I  know 
there  are  graduates  of  the  institution  who  are 
ornaments  to  the  army,  and  an  honor  to  their 
country ;  but  they,  and  not  the  seminary,  are 
entitled  to  the  cremt     Here  I  would  remark, 
once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  offi- 
cers or  pupils  of  the  Academy ;  it  is  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  institution  itself,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized, that  I  object    It  is  often  said  that  the 
graduates  leave  the  institution  with  sentiments 
that  but  ill  accord  with  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  that  govern- 
ment from  which  they  derive  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  many  who  take  oonunissions 
possess  few  qualifications  for  the  command  of 
men,  either  in  war  or  in  peace.    Most  of  the 
members  of  this  House  have  had  more  or  less 
intercourse  with  these  young  gentlemen,  and  I 
leave  it  for  eacn  individual  to  form  h^  own 
opinion  of  the  correctness  of  the  chains.    Thus 
much  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  believe  that 
these,  and  greater  evils,  are  the  natural,  if  not 
the  inevitable,  result  of  the  principles  in  which 
this  institution  is  founded ;  and  any  system  of 
education,  established  upon  similar  principles^ 
on  government  patronage  alone,  will  produce 
like  results,  now  and  for  ever.     Sir,  what  are 
some  of  these  results  ?    By  the  report  of  tfac 
Secretary  of  "Wal^  dated  January,  1831,  we  are 
informed  that,  ^  by  an  estimate  of  the  W  five 
years  (preceding  that  date),  it  appears  that  the 
supply  of  the  army  firom  the  corps  of  graduated 
cadets,  has  averaged  about  twenty-two  annually, 
while  those  who  graduated  are  about  forty, 
making  in  each  year  an  excess  of  eighteen.  The 
number  received  annually  into  the  Academy  are- 
rages  one  hundred,  of  which  only  the  number 
stated,  to  wit,   forty,    pass  through  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  education  at  schools,  and  be- 
.come  supernumerary  lieutenants  in  the  army. 
By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  De- 
cember, 1830,  we  are  informed,  that  "  the  num- 
ber of  promotions  to  the  army  from  this  corps, 
for  the  last  five   years,  has  averaged  about 
twenty-two    annually    while    the   number  w 
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graduates  has  been  at  an  average  of  forty.  This 
excess,  which  is  annually  increasing,  has  placed 
eighty-seven  in  waiting  until  vacancies  shall 
take  place,  and  show  that  in  the  next  year, 
probably,  and  in  the  succeeding  one,  certainly, 
there  will  be  an  excess  beyond  what  the  exist- 
ing law  authorizes  to  be  commissioned.  There 
will  then  be  106  supernumerary  brevet  second 
lieutenants  appurtenant  to  the  army,  at  an 
average  annual  expense  of  $80,000.  Sir,  that 
results  here  disclosed  were  not  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Madison,  is  apparent  from  a  recurrence  to 
his  messages  of  1810  and  1811. 

"  In  passing  the  law  of  1812,  both  Congress 
and  the  President  acted  for  the  occasion,  and 
they  expected  those  who  should  succeed  them 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  resentment  were  aroused,  by  be- 
holding the  privileges  of  freemen  wantonly  in- 
vaded, our  glorious  stars  and  stripes  disregard- 
ed, and  national  and  individual  rights  trampled 
in  the  dust.  The  war  was  pending.  The  ne- 
cessity for  increasing  the  military  force  of  the 
country  was  obvious  and  pressing,  and  the  ur- 
gent occasion  for  increased  facilities  for  military 
instruction,  equally  apparent  Sir,  it  was  under 
circumstances  like  these,  when  we  had  not  only 
enemies  abroad,  but,  I  blush  to  say,  enemies  at 
home,  that  the  institution,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, Jiad  its  origin.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended 
that  it  was  the  original  design  of  the  law  to 
augment  the  number  of  persons  instructed,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  public  service.  Well,  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  shows,  that  for  five  years 
prior  to  1831,  the  Academy  had  furnished 
eighteen  supernumeraries  annually.  A  practical 
operation  of  this  character  has  no  sanction  in  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Madison-  The  report 
demonstrates,  further,  the  fruitfulness  and 
utility  of  this  institution,  by  showing  the  feet, 
that  but  two-fifths  of  those  who  enter  the 
Academy  graduate,  and  that  but  a  fraction  more 
than  one-fifth  enter  the  public  service.  This  is 
not  the  feult  of  the  administration  of  the  Acade- 
my ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  young  gentlemen 
w^ho  are  8ent  there ;  on  your  present  peace  es- 
tablishment there  can  be  but  little  to  stimulate 
them,  particularly  in  the  acquisition  of  military 
science.  There  can  hardly  be  but  one  object  in 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  that  would  be  to 
obtain  an  education  for  tne  purposes  of  civil  life. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  the  institution  has  out- 
lived both  the  occasion  that  called  it  into  exist- 
ence, and  its  original  design.  I  have  before  re- 
marked, that  the  Academy  was  manifestly  en- 
larged to  correspond  with  the  army  and  militia 
actually  to  be  called  into  service.  Look  then 
for  a  moment  at  facts,  and  observe  with  how 
much  wisdom,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  you  re- 
tain the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1812.  The  total 
authorized  force  of  1813,  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  was  58,254;  and  in  October.  1814,  the 
military  establishment  amounted  to  o2.428.  By 
the  act  of  March,  1815,  the  peace  estaolishmeht 
was  limited  to  10,000,  and  now  hardly  exceeds 


that  number.  Thus  you  make  a  reduction  of 
more  than  50,000  in  your  actual  military  force, 
to  accommodate  the  expenses  of  the  government 
to  its  wants.  And  why  do  you  refuse  to  do  the 
same  with  your  grand  system  of  public  educa- 
tion T  Why  does  that  remain  unchanged  ?  Why 
not  reduce  it  at  once,  at  least  to  the  actual  wants 
of  the  service,  and  dispense  with  your  corps  of 
supernumerary  lieutenants  ?  Sir,  there  is,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  and  that 
may  be  found  in  the  war  report  of  1819,  to  which 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude.  The  Sec- 
retary says,  *  the  cadets  who  cannot  be  provided 
for  in  the  army  will  return  to  private  life,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  war  their  knowledge  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  country.'  Indeed,  sir,  these  young 
gentlemen,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
field,  would,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
come  up  from  the  bar,  or  it  may  be  the  pulpit, 
fresh  in  military  science^  and  admirably  quali- 
fied for  command  in  the  nice  of  an  enemy.  The 
magazine  of  facts,  to  prove  at  the  same  glance 
the  extravagance  and  unfruitfulness  of  this  in- 
stitution, is  not  easily  exhausted:  but  I  am  ad- 
monished by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  omit 
many  considerations  which  I  regard  as  both  in- 
teresting and  important.  I  will  only  detain  the 
committee  to  make  a  single  statement,  placing 
side  by  side  some  aggregate  results.  Tnere  has 
already  been  expended  upon  the  institution  more 
than  three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Between  1815,  and  1821,  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighteen  students  were  admitted  into  the 
Academy ;  and  of  all  the  cadets  who  were  ever 
there,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  remain- 
ed in  the  service  at  the  end  of  1830.  Here-are  the 
expenses  you  have  incurred,  and  the  products 
you  have  realized. 

"  I  leave  them  to  be  balanced  by  the  people. 
But  for  myself;  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  Acad- 
emy stands  forth  as  an  anomaljr  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  \  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live ;  so  long  as  this  House 
shall  deny  investigation  into  its  principles  and 
practical  operation,  I,  as  an  individual  member, 
will  refuse  to  appropriate  the  first  dollar  for  its 
support" 


CHAPTER    CXLI. 

EXPUNGING  BESOLUTION-tPEBORATION  OP  BEN- 
ATOR  BENTON^  SECOND  fiPEEGH. 

"  The  condemnation  of  the  President,  combining 
as  it  did  all  that  illegality  and  injustice  could  in- 
flict, had  the  further  misfortune  to  be  co-opera- 
tive in  its  effect  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  effect  the  most  wicked 
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and  universal  scheme  of  mischief  which  the 
annals  of  modem  times  exhibit.  It  was  a  plot 
against  the  government,  and  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  The  government  was  to 
be  upset,  and  property  revolutionized.  Six 
hundred  banks  were  to  be  broken — the  general 
currency  ruined — myriads  bankrupted — ^all  bu- 
siness stopped — all  property  sunk  in  value — 
all  confidence  destroyed !  that  out  of  this  wide 
spread  ruin  and  pervading  distress,  the  vengeful 
institution  might  glut  its  avarice  and  ambition, 
trample  upon  the  President,  take  possession  of 
the  government,  reclaim  its  lost  deposits,  and 
perpetuate  its  charter.  These  crimes,  revolting 
and  frightful  in  themselves,  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  perpetration  of  a  whole  system 
of  subordinate  and  subsidiary  crime !  the  people 
to  be  deceived  and  excited ;  the  President  to  be 
calumniated  5  the  effects  of  the  bank's  own  con- 
duct to  be  charged  upon  him ;  meetings  got  up ; 
business  suspended;  distress  deputfttions  or- 
ganized ;  and  the  Senate  chamber  converted  into 
a  theatre  for  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  all  this 
fictitious  woe.  That  it  was  the  deep  and  sad 
misfortune  of  the  Senate  so  to  act,  as  to  be  co- 
operative in  all  this  scene  of  mischief  is  too  fully 
proved  by  the  facts  known,  to  admit  of  deniaL 
I  speak  of  acts,  not  of  motives.  The  effect  of 
the  Senate's  conduct  in  trying  the  President 
and  uttering  alarm  speeches,  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  bank,  and  that  secondarily,  and  as  a 
subordinate  performer ;  jR>r  it  is  incontestable 
that  the  bank  began  the  whole  affair ;  the  little 
book  of  fifty  pages  proves  that  The  bank  be- 
gan it ;  the  bank  followed  it  up ;  the  bank  at- 
tends to  it  now.  It  is  a  case  which  might  well 
be  entered  on  oiur  journal  as  a  State  is  entered 
against  a  criminal  in  the  docket  of  a  court :  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  versus  President 
Jackson :  on  impeachment  for  removing  the  de- 
posits. The  entry  would  be  justified  by  the 
facts,  for  these  are  the  indubitable  facts.  The 
bank  started  the  accusation ;  the  Senate  took  it 
up.  The  bank  furnished  arguments;  the  Se- 
nate used  them.  The  bank  excited  meetings ;  the 
Senate  extolled  them.  The  bank  sent  deputa* 
tions ;  the  senators  received  them  with  honor. 
The  deputations  reported  answers  for  the  Presi* 
dent  which  he  never  gave ;  the  Senate  repeated  and 
enforced  these  answers.  Hand  in  hand  through- 
out the  whole  process,  the  bank  and  the  Senate 
acted  together,  and  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 


most  serious  and4ifi9icting  panic  ever  known  m 
this  country.  The  whole  country  was  agitated. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  the  entire  country 
and  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  in  commoUon 
against  one  man.  A  revolution  was  proclaimed ! 
the  overthrow  of  all  law  was  announced !  tbe 
substitution  of  one  man's  will  for  the  voice  of 
the  whole  government,  was  daily  asserted  I  the 
public  sense  was  astounded  and  bewildered  wiUi 
dire  and  portentous  annunciations !  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  machinery  of  alarm  and  distress, 
many  good  citizens  lost  their  reckoniog ;  sensi- 
ble heads  went  wrong ;  stout  hearts  quailed ;  old 
friends  gave  way ;  temporizing  counsels  came  in ; 
and  the  solitary  defender  of  his  country  was 
urged  to  yield !  Oh,  how  much  depended  upon 
that  one  man  at  that  dread  and  awful  point  of 
tune  !  If  he  had  given  way,  then  all  was  gone ! 
An  insolent,  rapacious,  and  revengeful  institu- 
tion would  have  been  installed  in  sovereign 
power.  The  federal  and  State  governments,  the 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  the  State  legislatures, 
all  would  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
bank;  and  all  departments  of  the  government 
would  have  been  filled  and  administered  by  the 
debtors,  pensioners,  and  attorneys  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  did  not  yield,  and  the  country 
was  saved.  The  heroic  patriotism  of  one  man 
prevented  all  this  calamity,  and  saved  the  Re- 
publie  from  becoming  the  appendage  and  fief  of 
a  moneyed  corporation.  And  what  has  been 
his  reward  ?  So  far  as  the  people  ore  concerned, 
honor,  gratitude,  blessings,  everlasting  benedic- 
tions; so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  dis- 
honor, denunciation,  stigma,  infamy.  And  shall 
these  two  verdicts  stand  ?  Shall  our  journal 
bear  the  verdict  of  infamy,  while  the  hearts  of 
the  people  glow  and  palpitate  with  the  verdict 
of  honor  ? 

"President  Jackson  has  done  more  for  the 
human  race  than  the  whole  tribe  of  politi- 
cians put  together ;  and  shall  he  remain  stigma- 
tized and  condemned  for  the  most  glorious  action 
of  his  life  7  The  bare  attempt  to  stigmatize  Mr, 
Jefferson  was  not  merely  expunged,  but  cot  oat 
from  the  journal;  so  that  no  trace  of  it  remains 
upon  the  Senate  records.  The  designs  are  the 
same  in  both  cases;  but  the  aggravations  are 
inexpressibly  greater  in  the  case  of  President 
Jackson.  Referring  to  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  character  of  the  at- 
tempt against  President  Jefferson,  and  the  rear 
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sons  for  repulsing  it,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  criminate  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  to  charge  him  upon  the  journals  with  a 
yioiation  of  the  laws ;  and  that  this  attempt  was 
made  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances  insidi- 
ously calculated  to  excite  unjust  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Such  was  precisely  the  character  of  the 
charge;  and  the  effect  of  the  charge  against 
President  Jackson,  with  the  difference  only  that 
the  proceeding  against  President  Jackson,  was 
many  ten  thousand  times  more  revolting  and 
aggravated ;  commencing  as  it  did  in  the  Bank, 
carried  on  hy  a  violent  political  party,  prosecuted 
to  sentence  and  condemnation ;  and  calculated, 
if  believed,  to  destroy  the  President,  to  change 
the  administration,  and  to  put  an  end  to  popular 
representative  government  Yes,  sir,  to  put  an 
end  to  elective  and  representative  government ! 
For  what  are  all  the  attacks  upon  President 
Jackson's  administration  but  attacks  upon  the 
people  who  elect  and  re-elect  him,  who  approve 
bis  administration,  and  by  approving,  make  it 
their  own  ?  To  condemn  such  a  President,  thus 
supported,  is  to  condemn  the  pople,  to  condenm 
the  elective  principle,  to  condemn  the  fundit- 
mental  principle  of  our  government;  and  to 
establish  the  &vorite  dogma  of  the  monarchists, 
that  the  people  are  incapable  of  self-government, 
and  will  surrender  themselves  as  collared  slaves 
into  the  hands  of  military  chieflains. 

"Great  are  the  services  which  President 
Jackson  has  rendered  his  country.  As  a  Gene- 
ral ho  has  extended  her  frontiers,  saved  a  city, 
and  carried  her  renown  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory.  His  civil  administration  has  rivalled  and 
transcended  his  warlike  exploits.  Indemnities 
procured  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for 
spoliations  committed  on  our  citizens  under 
former  administrations,  and  which,  by  former 
administrations  were  reclaimed  in  vain ;  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  whole  world,  and,  what 
Ig  more,  the  respect  of  the  whole  world ;  the 
character  of  our  America  exalted  in  Europe; 
so  exalted  that  the  American  citiasen  treading 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  contemplating 
the  sudden  and  great  elevation  of  the  national 
character,  might  feel  as  if  he  himself  was  an 
hundred  feet  high.  Such  is  the  picture  abroad  1 
At  home  we  behold  a  brilliant  and  grateful 
scene ;  the  public  debt  paid, — Uxea  reduced, — 
ib&  gold   currency  restored, — the  Southern 


States  released  from  a  useless  and  dangerous 
population, — all  disturbing  questions  settled, — 
a  gigantic  moneyed  institution  repulsed  in  its 
march  to  the  conquest  of  the  government, — ^the 
highest  prosperity  attained,  —  and  the  Hero 
Patriot  now  crowning  the  list  of  his  gloriou& 
services  by  covering  his  country  with  tho  panoply 
of  defence,  and  consummating  his  measures  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  currency 
of  the  constitution.  We  have  had  brilliant  and 
prosperous  administrations;  but  that  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  eclipses,  surpasses,  and  casts  into 
the  shade,  all  that  have  preceded  it.  And  is 
he  to  be  branded,  stigmatized,  condemned,  un- 
jiistly  and  untruly  condemned ;  and  the  records 
of  the  Senate  to  bear  the  evidence  of  this  out- 
rage to  the  latest  posterity  ?  Shall  this  Presi- 
dent, so  glorious  in  peace  and  in  war,  so  success- 
ful at  home  and  abroad,  whose  administration, 
now,  hailed  with  applause  and  gratitude  by  the 
people,  and  destined  to  shine  for  unnumbered 
ages  in  the  political  firmament  of  our  history  : 
shall  this  President,  whose  name  is  to  live  for 
ever,  whose  retirement  from  life  and  services 
will  be  through  the  gate  that  leads  to  the  tem- 
ple of  everlasting  fame;  shall  he  go  down  to 
posterity  with  this  condemnation  upon  him; 
and  that  for  the  most  glorious  action  ot  his  life  ? 

^'  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  kuowledge  of 
history,  and  some  acquamtance  with  the  dangers 
which  nations  have  encountered,  and  from 
which  heroes  and  statesmen  have  saved  them. 
I  have  read  much  of  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, and  nowhere  have  I  found  a  parallel  to 
the  services  rendered  by  President  Jackson  in 
crushing  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bank,  but  in  the 
labors  of  the  Roman  Consul  in  crushing  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  two  conspiracies 
were  identical  in  their  objects;  both  directed 
against  the  government,  and  the  property  of 
the  country.  Cicero  extinguished  the  Catili- 
narean  conspiracy,  and  saved  Rome ;  President 
Jackson  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bank, 
and  saved  our  America.  Their  heroic  service 
was  the  same,  and  their  fates  have  been  strange- 
ly alike.  C  ioero  was  condenmed  for  violating  the 
laws  and  the  constitution ;  so  has  been  President 
Jackson.  The  consul  was  refused  a  hearing  in  his 
own  defence:  so  has  been  President  Jackson.  The 
life  of  Cicero  was  attempted  by  two  assassins ; 
twice  was  the  murderous  pistol  levelled  at  our 
President    All  Italy,  the  whole  Roman  world, 
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bore  Cicero  to  the  Capitol,  and  tore  the  sentence 
of  the  consul's  condemnation  from  the  fasti  of  the 
republic:  a  million  of  Americans,  fathers  and 
heads  of  families,  now  demand  the  expurgation  of 
the  sentence  against  the  President.  Cicero,  fol- 
lowed by  all  that  was  yirtuous  in  Rome,  repaired 
to  the  temple  of  the  tutelary  gods,  and  swore 
upon  the  altar  that  he  had  saved  his  country : 
President  Jackson,  in  the  temple  of  the  living 
God,  might  take  the  same  oath,  and  find  its  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  millions.  Nor  shall  the 
parallel  stop  here ;  but  after  times,  and  remote 
posterities  shall  render,  the  same  honors  to 
each.  Two  thousand  years  have  passed,  and 
the  great  actions  of  the  consul  are  fresh  and 
green  in  history.  The  school-boy  learns  them ; 
the  patriot  studies  them ;  the  statesman  applies 
them :  so  shall  it  be  with  our  patriot  President 
Two  thousand  years  hence, — ten  thousand, — 
nay,  while  time  itself  shall  last,  for  who  can 
contemplate  the  time  when  the  memory  of  this 
republic  shall  be  lost  ?  while  time  itself  shall 
last,  the  name  and  fame  of  Jackson  shall  remain 
and  flourish ;  and  this  last  great  act  by  which 
he  saved  the  government  from  subversion,  and 
property  from  revolution,  shall  stand  forth  as 
the  seal  and  crown  of  his  heroic  services.  And 
if  any  thing  that  I  myself  may  do  or  say,  shall 
survive  the  brief  hour  in  which  I  live,  it  will 
be  the  part  which  I  have  taken,  and  the  efforts 
which  I  have  made,  to  sustain  and  defend  the 
great  defender  of  his  coimtry. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  now  finished  the  view 
which  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  has  required 
me  to  take  of  this  subject.  I  trust  that  I  have 
proceeded  upon  proo&  and  £sbcts,  and  have  left 
nothing  unsustained  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  advance.  It  is  not  my  design  to  repeat, 
or  to  recapitulate ;  but  there  is  one  further  and 
vital  consideration  which  demands  the  notice 
of  a  remark,  and  which  I  should  be  faithless  to 
the  genius  of  our  government,  if  I  should  pre- 
termit. It  is  known,  sir,  tiiat  ambition  for 
ofSce  is  the  bane  of  free  States,  and  the  conten- 
tions of  rivals  the  destruction  of  their  country. 
These  contentions  lead  to  every  species  of  in- 
justice, and  to  every  variety  of  violence,  and 
all  cloaked  with  the  pretext  of  the  public  good. 
Civil  wars  and  banishment  at  Rome ;  civil  wars, 
and  the  ostracism  at  Athens ;  bills  of  attainder, 
star-chamber  prosecutions,  and  impeachments 
in  Ens:land ;  all  to  get  rid  of  some  envied,  or 


hated  rival,  and  all  pretexted  with  the  public 
good :  such  has  been  the  histoiy  of  free  States 
for  two  thousand  years.    The  wise  men  who 
framed  our  constitution  were  well  aware  of  all 
this  danger  and  all  this  mischief,  and  took  effec- 
tual care,  as  they  thought,  to  guard  against  it 
Banishment,  the  ostracism,   the  star-chamber 
prosecutions,  bills  of  attainder,  all  those  sum- 
mary and  violent  modes  of  hunting  down  a 
rival,  which  deprive  the  victim  of  defence  by 
depriving  him  of  the  intervention  of  an  accus- 
ing body  to  stand  between  the  accuser  and  the 
trying  body ;  all  these  are  proscribed  by  the 
genius   of    our   constitution.      Impeachments 
alone  are  permitted;  and  these  would  most 
usually  occur  for  political  offences,  and  be  of  a 
character  to  enlist  the  passions  of  many,  and 
to  agitate  the  country.    An  effectual  guard,  it 
was  supposed,  was  provided  against  the  abuse 
of  the  impeachment  power,  first,  by  requiring  a 
charge  to  be  preferred  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  grand  Inquest  of  the  nation  ,* 
and  nea:t,  in  confining  the  trial  to  the  Senate, 
and  requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  con- 
vict.   The  gravity,  the  dignity,  the  age  of  the 
senators,  and  the  great  and  various  powers  with 
which  they  were  invested — greater  and  more 
various  than  are  united  in  the  same  persons 
under  any  other  constitutional  government  upon 
earth — these  were  supposed  to  make  the  Senate 
a  safe  depository  for  the  impeachment  power; 
and  if  the  plan  of  the  constitution  is  followed 
out  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  sa    But  if  a 
public  officer  can  be  arraigned  by  his  rivals 
before  the  Senate  for  impeachable  offences  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  if  he  can  be  pronounced  guilty  by 
a  simple  nuijority,  instead  of  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  then  has  the  whole  frame  of  our  govern- 
ment miscarried,  and  the  door  left  wide  open  to 
the  greatest  mischief  which  has  ever  aflSicted 
the  people  of  free  States.    Then  can  rivals  and 
competitors  go  on  to  do  what  it  was  intended 
they  should  never  do ;  accuse,  denounce,  con- 
demn, and  hunt  down  each  other !    Great  has 
been  the  weight  of  the  American  Senate.  Time 
was  when  its  rejections  for  ofiice  were  fktal  to 
character ;  time  is  when  its  rejections  are  rather 
passports  to  public  favor.    Why  this  sad  and 
ominous  decline?    Let  no  one  deceive  himsell 
Public  opinion  is  the  arbiter  of  character  in 
our  enl^htened  day ;  it  is  the  Areopagus  firom 
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which  there  is  no  appeal!  That  arbiter  has 
pronounced  against  the  Senate.  It  has  sustained 
the  President,  and  condemned  the  Senate.  If 
it  had  sustained  the  Senate,  the  President  must 
have  been  ruined!  as  it  has  not,  the  Senate 
must  be  ruined,  if  it  perseveres  in  its  course, 
and  goes  on  to  brave  public  opinion ! — as  an  in- 
stitution, it  must  be  rumed ! 


CHAPTEE  CXLII. 

DISTErBUTION  OF  THE  LAND  EEVENUK 

^  The  great  loss  of  the  bank  has  been  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  securities  *,  and  the  only  way 
to  n^n  a  capital  is  to  restore  their  value.    A 
large  portion  of  them  consists  of  State  stocks, 
which  are  so  far  below  their  intrinsic  worth  that 
the  present  prices  cquld  not  have  been  antici- 
pated by  any  reasonable  man.    No  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  their  ultimate  payment.    The 
States  themselves,  unaided,  can  satisfy  every 
claim  against  them ;  they  will  do  it  speedily,  if 
Congress  adopt  the  measures  contemplated  for 
their  reliefl    A  division  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  States,  which  would  enable  them  all 
to  pay  their  debts — or  a  pledge  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  for  that  ptu*pose — would  be  abundant 
security.    Either  of  these  acts  would  inspire 
confidence,  and  enhance  the  value  of  all  kinds 
of  property."    This  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  was  attributed 
to  Mr.  Biddle,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  connects  that  institution 
with  all  the  plans  for  distributing  the  public 
land  money  among  the  States,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  direct  distribution,  or  in  the  disguise 
of  a  deposit  of  the  surplus  revenue ;  and  this  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  State 
stocks  held  by  it.    That  institution  was  known 
to  have  interfered  in  the  federal  legislation,  to 
promote  or  to  baffle  the  passage  of  laws,  as 
deemed  to  be  favorable  or  otherwise  to  her  in- 
terests; and  this  resort  to  the  land  revenue 
through  an  act  of  Congress  was  an  eminent  in- 
stance of  the  spirit  of  interference.    This  dis- 
tribution  had   become,  very  nearly,  a  party 
measure ;  and  of  the  party  of  which  the  bank 
was  a  member,  and  Mr.  Clay  the  chie£    He  was 


the  author  of  the  scheme— had  introduced  it  at 
several  sessions — and  now  renewed  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ster also  made  a  proposition  to  the  same  effect  at 
this  session.  It  was  the  summer  of  the  presiden- 
tial election ;  and  great  calculations  were  made  by 
the  party  which  favored  the  distribution  upon 
its  effect  in  adding  to  their  popularity.  Mr. 
Clay  limited  his  plan  of  distribution  to  five  years ; 
but  the  limitation  was  justly  considered  as  no- 
thing— ^as  a  mere  means  of  beginning  the  system 
of  these  distributions — which  once  began,  would 
go  on  of  themselves,  while  our  presidential  elec- 
tions continued,  and  any  thing  to  divide  could 
be  found  in  the  treasury.  Mr.  Benton  opposed 
the  whole  scheme,  and  confronted  it  with  a  pro- 
position to  devote  the  surplus  revenue  to  the 
purposes  of  national  defence ;  thereby  making 
an  issue,  as  he  declared,  between  the  plunder  of 
the  country  and  the  defence  of  the  country. 
lie  introduced  an  antagonistic  bill,  as  he  termed 
it,  devoting  the  surplus  moneys  to  the  public 
defences ;  and  shoi^ing  by  reports  from  the  war 
and  navy  departments  that  seven  millions  a 
year  for  fifteen  years  would  be  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  naval  defences,  and  thirty 
millions  to  complete  the  military  defences ;  of 
which  nine  millions  per  annum  could  be  benefi- 
cially expended ;  and  then  went  on  to  say  : 

"  That  the  reports  from  which  he  had  read 
taken  together,  presented  a  complete  system  of 
preparation  for  the  national  defence ;  every  arm 
and  branch  of  defence  was  to  be  provided  for ;  an 
increase  of  the  navy,  including  steamships ;  ap- 
propriate fortifications,  including  steam  batter- 
ies; armories,  foundries,  arsenals,  with  ample 
supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war ;  an  in- 
crease of  troops  for  the  West  and  Northwest ; 
a  line  of  posts  and  a  military  road  from  the  Red 
River  to  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  rear  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  mounted  dragoons  to  scour  the 
country ;  every  thing  was  considered ;  all  was 
reduced  to  system,  and  a  general,  adequate,  and 
appropriate  plan  of  national  defence  was  pre- 
sented, sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  surplus  re- 
venue, and  wanting  nothing  but  the  vote  of 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  eflect.  In  this  great 
system  of  national  defence  the  whole  Union  was 
equally  interested ;  for  the  country,  in  all  that 
concerned  its  defences,  was  but  a  unit,  and  every 
section  was  interested  in  the  defence  of  every 
other  section,  and  every  individual  citizen  was 
interested  in  the  defence  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It  was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  navy  was 
on  the  sea,  and  the  fortifications  on  the  seaboard, 
and  that  the  citizens  in  the  interior  States,  or 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  had  no  interest 
in  these  remote  defences.    Such  an  idea  was 
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mistaken  and  delusive.  The  inhabitant  of  Mis- 
souri and  of  Indiana  had  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  open  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  defending 
the  seaport  towns,  and  preserving  a  naval  force 
that  would  protect  the  produce  of  his  labor 
in  crossing  the  ocean,  and  arriving  safely  in 
foreign  markets.  All  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  were  just  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  western  States,  as  if  those 
States  were  down  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
So  of  all  the  forts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Five 
forts  are  completed  in  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; two  are  completed  on  the  Florida  or 
Alabama  coast ;  and  seven  or  eight  more  are 
projected;  all  calculated  to  give  security  to 
western  commerce  in  passing  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Much  had  been  done  for  that  fron- 
tier, but  more  remained  to  be  done ;  and  among 
the  great  works  contemplated  in  that  quarter 
were  large  establishments  at  Pensacola,  Key 
West,  or  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Large  military  and 
naval  stations  were  contemplated  at  these  points, 
and  no  expenditure  or  preparations  could  exceed 
in  amount  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be 
protected.  On  the  Atlantic  board  the  commerce 
of  the  States  found  its  way  to  the  ocean  through 
many  outlets,  from  Maine  to  Florida;  in  the 
West,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  all  that  of  the  Al- 
abama^ of  western  Florida,  and  some  part  of 
Georgia,  passes  through  a  single  outlet,  and 
reaches  the  ocean  bv  passing  between  Key  West 
and  Cuba.  Here,  then,  is  an  immense  conmierce 
collected  into  one  channel,  compressed  into  one 
line,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  through  one  gate. 
This  gives  to  Key  West  and  the  Dry  Tortugas 
an  importance  hardly  possessed  by  any  point  on 
the  globe;  for,  besides  commanding  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  West,  it  will  also  command 
that  of  Mexico,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  of  South  America  down  to  the 
middle  of  that  continent  at  its  most  eastern  pro- 
jection, Cape  Roque.  To  understand  the  cause 
of  all  this  (Mr.  B.  said),  it  was  necessary  to 
look  to  the  trade  winds,  which,  blowing  across 
the  Atlantic  between  the  tropics,  strike  the 
South  American  continent  at  Cape  Roque,  fol- 
low the  retreating  coast  of  that  continent  up 
to  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
creating  the  gulf  stream  as  they  go.  and  by  the 
combined  effect  of  a  current  in  the  air  and  in  the 
water,  sweeping  all  vessels  from  this  side  Cape 
Roque  into  its  stream,  carrying  them  round  west 
of  Cuba  and  bringing  them  out  between  Key 
West  and  the  Havana.  These  two  positions, 
then,  constitute  the  gate  through  which  every 
thing  must  pass  that  comes  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  Mexico,  and  from  South 
America  as  low  down  as  Cape  Roque.  As  the 
masters  of  the  Mississippi,  we  should  be  able  to 
predommate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  to  do 
ea  we  must  have  great  establishments  at  Key 
West  and  Pensacola.  Such  establishments  are 
now  proposed;  and  every  citizen  of  the  West 
should  look  upon  them  as  the  guardians  of  his 


own  immediate  interests,  the  indispensable  safe- 
guard to  his  own  commerce ;  and  to  him  the 
highest,  most  sacred,  and  most  beneficial  object 
to  which  surplus  revenue  could  be  applied.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  considered  as  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Mississippi.  A  naval  and  military 
supremacy  should  be  established  in  that  gull, 
cost  what  it  might ;  for  without  that  supremacy 
the  commerce  of  the  entire  West  would  lie  &t 
the  mercy  of  the  fleets  and  privateers  of  inimical 
powers. 

^  Mr.  B.  returned  to  the  immediate  object  of 
his  remarks — to  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
defences  of  the  country  would  absorb  every  sur- 
plus dollar  that  would  ever  be  found  in  the  trea- 
sury. He  recapitulated  the  aggregates  of  those 
heads  of  expenditure ;  for  the  navy,  about  forty 
millions  of  dollars,  embradng  the  increase  of 
the  navy,  navy  yards,  ordnance^  and  repairs  of 
vessels  for  a  series  of  years ;  for  fortifications, 
about  thirty  millions,  reported  by  the  engineer 
department ;  and  which  sum,  after  reducing  the 
size  of  some  of  the  largest  class  of  forts,  not  yet 
commenced,  would  still  be  large  enough,  with 
the  sum  reported  by  the  ordnance  department, 
amounting  to  near  thirty  noillions,  to  make  a 
totality  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  millions ; 
and  fiur  more  than  sufficient  to  swallow  up  all 
the  surpluses  which  will  ever  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  treasury.  Even  after  deducting  much 
from  these  estimates,  the  remainder  will  still  go 
beyond  any  surplus  that  will  actually  be  found. 
Every  person  knows  that  the  present  year  is  no 
criterion  for  estimating  the  revenue ;  excess  of 
paper  issues  has  inflated  all  business,  and  led  to 
excess  in  all  branches  of  the  revenue ;  next  year 
it  will  be  down,  and  soon  fall  as  much  below 
the  usual  level  as  it  now  is  above  it.  More  than 
that ;  what  is  now  called  a  surplus  in  the  trea- 
sury is  no  surplus,  but  a  mere  accumulation  for 
want  of  passing  the  appropriation  bills.  The 
whole  of  it  is  pledged  to  the  bills  which  axe 
piled  upon  our  tables,  and  which  we  cannot  get 
passed ;  for  the  opposition  is  strong  enough  to 
arrest  the  appropriations,  to  dam  up  the  money 
in  the  treasury ;  and  then  call  that  a  surplus 
which  would  now  be  in  a  course  of  expenditure,  if 
the  necessary  appropriation  bills  could  be  passed. 

"The  public  defences  will  require  near  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  the  annual  amount 
required  for  these  defences  alone  amount  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions.  The  engineer 
department  answers  ejcplicitly  that  it  can  bene- 
ficially expend  six  millions  of  dollars  annually; 
the  ordnance  that  it  can  benefidaUy  exptatd 
three  millions ;  the  navy  that  it  can  beneficially 
expend  several  millions ;  and  all  this  for  a  series 
of  years.  This  distribution  bill  has  five  years 
to  run,  and  in  that  time,  if  the  money  is  applied 
to  defence  instead  of  distribution,  the  great  work 
of  national  defence  will  be  so  fer  completed  as 
to  place  the  United  States  in  a  condition  to  caose 
her  rights  and  her  interests,  her  flag  and  her 
soil,  to  be  honored  and  respected  by  the  whoia 
world." 
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The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  though  by 
a  Yote  somewhat  close — 25  to  20.  The  yeas 
were: 

Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  DaTis,Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldsbopough, 
Uendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  McKean,  Man- 
gum,  Naudain,  Nicholas,  Porter.  Prentiss,  Pres- 
ton, Robbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, White. 

Navs. — Messrs.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Grundy,  Hill,  Hubbard,  King 
of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia,  Linn,  Moore,  Mor- 
ris, Niles,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley, 
TaUmadge,  Walker,  Wright. 

Being  sent  to  the  House  for  concuiTence  it 
became  evident  that  it  could  not  pass  that  body; 
and  then  the  friends  of  distribution  in  the  Senate 
fell  upon  a  new  mode  to  effect  their  object,  and 
in  a  form  to  gain  the  votes  of  many  members 
who  held  distribution  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitution — among  them  Mr.  Calhoun ; — ^who 
took  the  lead  in  the  movement.  There  was  a 
bill  before  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  keeping  of 
the  public  moneys  in  the  deposit  banks ;  and 
this  was  turned  into  distribution  of  the  surplus 
public  moneys  with  the  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  Congress,  to  be  returned 
when  Congress  should  call  for  it :  and  this  was 
called  a  deposit  with  the  States ;  and  the  faith 
of  the  States  pledged  for  returning  the  money. 
The  deposit  was  defended  on  the  same  argument 
on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  proposed  to  amend 
the  constitution  two  years  before ;  namely  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 
And  to  a  sugge8tk>n  from  Mr.  Wright  that  the 
moneys,  when  once  so  deposited  might  never  be 
got  back  again,  Mr.  Calhoun  answered : 

'^  But  the  senator  from  New-Tork  objects  to 
the  measure,  that  it  would,  in  effect,  amount  to 
a  distribution,  on  the  ground,  as  he  conceives, 
that  the  States  would  never  refund.  He  does 
not  doubt  but  that  they  would,  if  called  on  to 
refund  by  the  government  5  but  he  says  that 
Congress  will  in  fact  never  make  the  ctdl.  He 
rests  this  conclusion  on  the  supposition  that 
there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  States  opposed 
to  it  He  admits,  in  case  the  revenue  should 
become  deficient,  that  the  southern  or  staple 
States  would  prefer  to  refund  their  quota,  rather 
than  to  raise  the  imposts  to  meet  the  deficit ; 
but  he  insists  that  the  contrary  would  be  the 
case  with  the  manufacturing  States,  which  would 
prefer  to  increase  the  imposts  to  refunding  their 
qtota,  on  the  ground  that  the  increase  of  the 
duties  would  promote  the  interests  of  manu&o- 
tures.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  senator  that 
those  States  would  assume  a  position  so  utterly 


untenable  as  to  refuse  to  refund  a  deposit  which 
their  faith  would  be  plighted  to  return,  and  rest 
the  refusal  on  the  ground  of  preferring  to  lay 
a  tax,  because  it  would  be  a  bounty  to  them,  and 
would  consequently  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
the  tax  on  the  other  States.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  can  tell  the  senator  that,  if  they  should 
take  a  course  so  unjust  and  monstrous,  he  may 
be  assured  that  the  other  States  would  most 
unquestionably  resist  the  increase  of  the  imposts ; 
so  that  the  government  would  have  to  take  its 
choice,  either  to  go  without  the  money,  or  call 
on  the  States  to  refund  the  deposits." 

Mr.  Benton  took  an  objection  to  this  scheme  of 
deposit,  that  it  was  a  distribution  under  a  false 
name,  making  a  double  disposition  of  the  same 
money ;  that  the  land  money  was  to  be  distributed 
under  the  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate :  and 
he  moved  an  amendment  to  except  that  money 
from  the  operation  of  the  deposit  to  be  made  with 
the  States.  He  said  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  grave  It^sla- 
tive  body  would  pass  two  bills  for  dividing  the 
same  money;  and  it  was  to  save  the  Senate 
fix>m  the  ridicule  of  such  a  blunder  that  he  called 
their  attention  to  it,  and  proposed  the  amend" 
ment.  Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  a  remedy 
for  it  in  a  few  words,  by  adding  a  proviso  of  ex- 
ception, if  the  land  distribution  bill  became  a 
law.  Mr.  Benton  was  utterly  opposed  to  such 
a  proviso— «  proviso  to  take  efiect  if  the  same 
thing  did  not  become  law  in  another  bill.  Mr. 
Morris  also  wished  to  know  if  the  Senate  was 
about  to  make  a  double  distribution  of  the  same 
money  ?  As  far  it  respected  the  action  of  the 
Senate  the  land  bill  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  law.  It  had  passed  the  Senate,  and  they 
were  done  with  it  It  had  changed  its  title 
from  "bill"  to  "act"  It  was  now  the  act  of 
the  Senate,  and  they  could  not  know  what  dis- 
position the  House  would  make  of  it.  Mr. 
Webster  believed  the  land  bill  could  not  pass 
the  House ;  that  it  was  put  to  rest  there ;  and 
therefore  he  had  no  objection  to  voting  for  the 
second  one:  thus  admitting  that,  imder  the 
name  of  "  distribution  "  the  act  could  not  pass 
the  House,  and  that  a  change  of  name  was  indis- 
pensable. Mr.  Wright  made  a  speech  of  state- 
ments and  facts  to  show  that  there  would  be  no 
surplus ;  and  taking  up  that  idea,  Mr.  Benton 
spoke  thus : 

"  About  this  time  two  years  ago.  the  Senate 
was  engaged  in  proclaiming  the  danger  of  a 
bankrupt  Treasury,  and  in  provuoig  to  the  peo- 
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pie  that  utter  ruin  must  ensue  from  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  Senate,  nothing  abated  in 
confidence  from  the  failure  of  former  predictions. 
Is  now  engaged  in  celebrating  the  prosperity  or 
the  country,  and  proclaiming  a  surplus  of  forty, 
and  fifty,  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  that 
same  Treasury,  which  so  short  a  time  since 
they  thought  was  going  to  be  bankrupt.  Both 
occupations  are  equsJly  unfortunate.  Our 
Treasuiy  is  in  no  more  danger  of  bursting  from 
distension  now,  than  it  was  of  collapsing  from 
depletion  then.  The  ghost  of  the  panic  was  dri- 
ven from  this  chamber  in  May,  1834,  by  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Taney,  showing  that  all  the  sources 
of  the  national  revenue  were  in  their  usual  rich 
and  bountiful  condition ;  and  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  bankruptcy.  The  speech  and  state- 
ment, so  brief  and  perspicuous,  just  delivered  by 
the  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wright],  will 
perform  the  same  office  upon  the  distribution 
spirit,  by  showing  that  the  appropriations  of  the 
session  will  require  nearly  as  much  money  as 
the  public  Treasury  will  be  found  to  contain. 
The  present  exaggerations  about  the  surplus  will 
have  their  day,  as  the  panic  about  an  empty 
Treasury  had  its  day ;  and  time,  which  corrects 
all  things,  will  show  the  enormity  of  these  errors 
which  excite  the  public  mind,  and  stimulate  the 
public  appetite,  for  a  division  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty  millions  of  surplus  treasure." 

The  bill  being  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  with 
only  six  dissenting  votes,  the  author  of  this 
View  could  not  consent  to  let  it  pass  without 
an  attempt  to  stigmatize  it,  and  render  it  odious 
to  the  people,  as  a  distribution  in  disguise — as  a 
deposit  never  to  be  reclaimed;  as  a  miserable 
evasion  of  the  constitution ;  as  an  attempt  to 
debauch  the  people  with  their  own  money ;  as 
plundering  instead  of  defending  the  country; 
as  a  cheat  that  would  only  last  tiU  the  presiden- 
tial election  was  over ;  for  there  would  be  no 
money  to  deposit  after  the  first  or  second  quar- 
ter ; — ^and  as  having  the  inevitable  effect,  if  not 
the  intention,  to  break  the  deposit  banks ;  and, 
finally,  as  disappointing  its  authors  in  their 
schemes  of  popularity :  in  which  he  was  pro- 
phetic; as,  out  of  half  a  dozen  aspirants  to  the 
presidency,  who  voted  for  it,  no  one  of  them 
ever  attained  that  place.  The  following  are 
parts  of  his  speech : 

"  I  now  come,  Mr.  President  (continued  Mr. 
B.),  to  the  second  subject  in  the  bill — ^the  dis- 
tribution feature — and  to  which  the  objections 
are,  not  of  detail,  but  of  principle ;  but  which 
objections  are  so  strong,  in  the  mind  of  myself 
and  some  friends^  that,  fiir  from  shrinking  from 
the  contest  and  sneaking  away  in  our  little 
minority  oi  six,  where  we  were  left  last  even- 


ing, we  come  forward  with  unabated  resolution 
to  renew  our  opposition,  and  to  signalize  our 
dissent ;  anxious  to  have  it  known  that  we  con- 
tended to  the  last  against  the  seductions  of  a 
measure,  specious  to  the  view,  and  tempting  to 
the  taste,  but  fraught  with  mischief  and  feuful 
consequences  to  tiie  character  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  stability  and  harmony  of  this 
confederacy. 

"  Strippmg  this  enactment  of  statutory  ver- 
biage, and  collecting  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion into  a  single  view,  they  seem  to  be  these : 
1.  The  pubUc  moneys,  above  a  specific  som,  are 
to  be  deposited  with  the  States,  in  a  specified 
ratio ;  2.  The  States  are  to  give  certificates  of 
deposit,  payable  to  the  (Jnited  States;  but  no 
time,  or  contingency,  is  fixed  for  the  payment ; 
3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  sell  and 
assign  the  certificates,  limited  to  a  ratable  pro- 
protion  of  each,  when  necessary  to  meet  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress ;  4.  The  certificates 
so  assigned  are  to  bear  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent.,  payable  half  yearly ;  5.  To  bear  no  inte- 
rest before  assignment ;  6.  The  principal  to  be 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State. 

^^  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  enactment ;  and 
what  Lb  such  an  enactment  ?  Sir,  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is.  It  is,  in  name,  a  deposit ;  in  form,  a 
loan;  in  essence  and  design,  a  distribution. 
Names  cannot  alter  things ;  and  it  is  as  idle  to 
call  a  g^t  a  deposit,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  stab 
of  the  dagger  a  kiss  of  the  lips.  It  is  a  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues,  under  the  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  under  the  form  of  a  loan.  It  is 
known  to  be  so,  and  is  intended  to  be  so ;  aiid 
all  this  verbiage  about  a  deposit  is  nothing  but 
the  device  and  contrivance  of  those  who  have 
been  for  years  endeavoring  to  distribute  the 
revenues,  sometimes  by  the  land  bill,  sometimes 
by  direct  propositions,  and  sometimes  by  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution.  Finding 
all  these  modes  of  accomplishing  the  object  met 
and  frustrated  by  the  constitution,  the^  mil  upon 
this  invention  of  a  deposit,  and  exult  m  the  suc- 
cess of  an  old  scheme  under  a  new  name.  That 
it  is  no  deposit,  but  a  free  gift,  and  a  r^ular 
distribution,  is  clear  and  demonstrable,  not  only 
from  the  avowed  principles,  declared  intentions, 
and  systematic  purposes  of  those  who  conduct 
the  bill,  but  also  from  the  means  deyised  to  ef- 
fect their  object  Names  are  nothing.  The 
thing  done  gives  character  to  the  transaction; 
and  the  imposition  of  an  erroneous  name  cannot 
change  that  character.  This  is  no  deposit  It 
has  no  feature,  no  attribute,  no  chancteristic^ 
no  quality  of  a  deposit  A  deposit  is  a  trnst, 
requiring  the  consent  of  two  parties,  leaving  to 
one  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  imposing  oa 
the  other  the  duties  of  trustee.  The  depositor 
retains  the  right  of  property,  and  reserves  the 
privilege  of  resumption ;  the  depositary  is 
bound  to  restore.  But  here  the  right  of  property 
is  parted  with ;  the  privil^e  of  resumption  is 
surrendered;  the  obligation  to  render  badL  is 
not  imposed.    On  the  contrary,  our  money  m 
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put  where  we  cannot  reach  it.  Our  treasury 
warrant  cannot  pursue  it  The  States  are  to 
keep  the  money,  free  of  interest,  until  is  is  need- 
ed to  meet  appropriations ;  and  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is — ^to  do  what  ? — call  upon 
the  State  ?  No  1  but  to  sell  and  assign  the  cer- 
tificate ;  and  the  State  is  to  pay  the  assignee  an 
interest  half  yearly,  and  the  principal  when  it 
pleases.  Now,  these  appropriations  will  never 
be  made.  The  members  of  Congress  are  not 
yet  bom — ^the  race  of  representatives  is  not  yet 
known — ^who  will  rote  appropriations  for  na- 
tional objects,  to  be  paid  out  of  their  own  State 
treasuries.  Sooner  will  the  tariff  be  revived,  or 
the  price  of  public  land  be  raised.  Sooner  will 
the  assignability  of  the  certificate  be  repealed 
by  law.  The  contingency  will  never  arrive,  on 
which  the  Secretaiy  is  to  assign :  so  the  deposit 
will  stand  as  a  loan  for  ever,  without  interest. 
At  the  end  of  some  years,  the  nominal  transac- 
tion will  be  rescinded ;  the  certificates  will  all 
be  cancelled  by  one  general,  unanimous,  harmo- 
nious vote  in  Congress.  The  disguise  of  a  de- 
posit, like  the  mask  after  a  play,  will  be  thrown 
aside ;  and  the  delivery  of  the  money  will  turn 
out  to  be,  what  it  is  now  intended  to  be,  a  gift 
from  the  beginning.  This  will  be  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter.  And  now,  how  unbecoming  in 
the  Senate  to  practise  this  indirection,  and  to 
do  by  a  false  name  what  cannot  be  done  by  its 
tru^  one.  The  constitution,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  many  who  conduct  this  bill,  will  not 
admit  of  a  distribution  of  the  revenues.  Not 
further  back  than  the  last  session,  and  agun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  amend  the  constitution,  to 
permit  this  identical  distribution  to  be  made. 
That  proposition  is  now  upon  our  calendar,  for 
the  action  of  Congress.  All  at  once,  it  is  disco- 
vered that  a  change  of  names  will  do  as  well  as 
a  change  of  the  constitution.  Strike  out  the 
*-ord  *  distribute,*  and  insert  the  word  *depo- 
>it  5 '  and,  incontinently,  the  impediment  is  re- 
moved: the  constitution  difficulty  is  surmount- 
ed; the  division  of  the  money  can  be  made. 
This,  at  least,  is  quick  work.  It  looks  magical, 
though  not  the  exploit  of  the  magidan.  It 
commits  nobody,  though  not  the  invention  of 
the  non-committal  school.  After  all,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  very  compendious  mode  of 
amending  the  constitution,  and  such  a  one  as 
the  framers  of  that  instrument  never  happened 
to  think  of.  Is  this  fency,  or  is  it  fact?  Are 
wc  legislating,  or  amusing  ourselves  with  phan- 
tasmagoria ?  Can  we  forget  that  we  now  have 
upon  the  calendar  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
constitution,  to  effect  this  very  distribution,  and 
that  the  only  difference  between  that  resolution 
and  this  thirteenth  section,  is  in  substituting 
the  word  *  deposit '  for  the  word  '  distribute  ? ' 

"  Having  shown  this  pretended  deposit  to  be 
a  distribution  in  disguise,  and  to  be  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  the  constitution,  Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine  its  effects,  and  to  trace  its  ruinous  conse- 
quences upon  the  federal  government  and  the 


States.  It  is  brought  forward  as  a  temporary 
measure,  as  a  single  operation,  as  a  thing  to  be 
done  but  once ;  but  what  career,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  ever  stopped  with  the  first  step  ?  It 
is  the  first  step  which  costs  the  difficulty  ;  that 
taken,  the  second  becomes  easy,  and  repetition 
habitual.  Let  this  distribution,  m  this  disguise, 
take  effect ;  and  future  distribution  will  be  com- 
mon and  r^lar.  Every  presidential  election 
will  bring  them,  and  larger  each  time ;  as  the 
consular  elections  in  Rome,  commencing  with 
distributions  of  grain  from  the  public  granaries, 
went  on  to  the  exhibitions  of  games  and  shows, 
the  remission  of  debts,  largesses  in  money,  lands, 
and  provisions ;  until  the  rival  candidates  openly 
bid  against  each  other,  and  the  diadem  of  em- 
pire was  put  up  at  auction,  and  knocked  down 
to  the  last  and  highest  bidder.  The  purity  of 
elections  may  not  yet  be  affected  in  our  young 
and  vigorous  country ;  but  how  long  will  it  be 
before  voters  will  look  to  the  candidates  for  the 
magnitude  of  their  distributions,  instead  of  look- 
ing to  them  for  the  qualifications  which  the  pre- 
sidential ofSce  requires  ? 

'^The  bad  consequences  of  this  distribution 
of  money  to  the  States  are  palpable  -and  fright- 
ful. It  is  complicating  the  federal  and  State 
systems,  and  multiplying  their  points  of  contact 
and  hazards  of  collision.  Take  it  as  ostensibly 
presented,  that  of  a  deposit  or  loan,  to  be  repaid 
at  some  future  time ;  then  it  is  establishing  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  them : 
a  relation  critical  between  friends,  embarrassing 
between  a  State  and  its  citizens ;  and  eminently 
dangerous  between  confederate  States  and  their 
common  head.  It  is  a  relation  always  depre- 
cated in  our  federal  system.  The  land  credit 
system  was  abolished  by  Congress,  fifteen  years 
ago,  to  get  rid  of  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
citizens  of  the  States ;  and  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  debt,  principal  and  interest,  was  then 
surrendered.  The  collection  of  a  large  debt 
from  numerous  individual  debtors,  was  found  to 
be  ahnost  impossible.  How  much  worse  if  the 
State  itself  becomes  the  debtor !  and  more,  if 
all  the  States  become  indebted  together !  Any 
attempt  to  collect  the  debt  would  be  attended, 
first  with  ill  blood,  then  with  cancellation.  It 
must  be  the  representatives  of  the  States  who 
are  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  debt.  This 
they  would  not  do.  They  would  stand  together 
against  the  creditor.  No  member  of  Congress 
could  vote  to  tax  his  State  to  raise  money  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy.  No 
one  could  vote  an  appropriation  which  was  to 
become  a  charge  on  his  own  State  treasury. 
Taxation  would  first  bo  resorted  to,  and  the 
tariff  and  the  public  lands  would  become  the 
fountain  of  supply  to  the  federal  government. 
Taken  as  a  r^  transaction—as  a  deposit  with 
the  States,  or  a  loan  to  the  States — as  this  mea- 
sure professes  to  be,  and  it  is  fraught  with  con- 
sequences adverse  to  the  harmony  of  the  federal 
system,  and  fraught  with  new  burdens  upon  the 
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customs,  and  upon  the  l&nds ;  taken  as  a  fiction 
to  avoid  the  constitution,  as  a  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  invention  to  convey  a  gift  under 
the  name  of  a  deposit,  and  to  effect  a  distribu- 
tion under  the  disguise  of  a  loan,  and  it  is  an 
artifice  which  makes  derision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, lets  down  the  Senate  from  its  lofty  station ; 
and  provides  a  facile  way  for  doing  any  thing 
that  any  Congress  may  choose  to  do  in  all  time 
to  come.  It  is  only  to  depose  one  word  and  in- 
stal  another — ^it  is  merely  to  change  a  name — 
and  the  frowning  constitution  immediately  smiles 
on  the  late  forbidden  attempt 

"  To  the  federal  government  the  consequences 
of  these  distributions  must  be  deplorable  and 
destructive.  It  must  be  remitted  to  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  old  confederacy,  depending  for 
its  supplies  upon  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  States.  WoKe  than  depending  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions,  it  will  be  left  to  the 
gratuitous  leavings,  to  the  eleemosynary  crumbs, 
which  remain  upon  the  table  after  the  feast  or 
the  States  is  over.  God  grant  they  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  feasts  of  the  Lapith»  and 
Centaurs !  But  the  Sutes  will  be  served  first ; 
and  what  remains  may  go  to  the  objects  of  com- 
mon defence  and  national  concern  for  which  the 
confederacy  was  framed,  and  for  which  the 
power  of  raising  money  was  confided  to  Con- 
gress. The  distribution  bills  will  be  passed 
.  tirst,  and  the  appropriation  bills  aftei*wards;  and 
every  appropriation  will  be  cut  dovm  to  the 
lowest  point,  and  kept  off  to  the  last  moment 
To  stave  off  as  long  as  possible,  to  reduce  as 
low  as  possible,  to  defeat  whenever  possible, 
will  be  the  tactics  of  federal  legislation ;  and 
when  at  last  some  object  of  national  expenditure 
has  miraculously  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these 
assaults,  and  escaped  the  perils  of  these  multi- 
plied dangers,  behold  the  enemy  still  ahead,  and 
the  recapture  which  awaits  the  devoted  appro- 
priation^ in  the  shape  of  an  unexpended  balance, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  then  next  ensuing. 
Thus  it  is  already ;  distribution  has  occupied  us 
all  the  session.  A  proposition  to  amend  the 
constitution,  to  enable  us  to  make  the  division, 
was  brought  in  in  the  first  month  of  the  session. 
The  land  bill  followed,  and  engrossed  months, 
to  the  exclusion  of  national  defence.  Then  came 
the  deposit  scheme,  which  absorbs  the  remainder 
of  the  session.  For  nearly  seven  months  we 
have  been  Occupied  with  distribution,  and  the 
Senate  has  actually  passed  two  bills  to  effect  the 
same  object,  and  to  divide  the  same  identical 
money.  Two  bills  to  divide  money,  while  one 
bill  cannot  be  got  through  for  the  great  objects 
of  national  defence  named  in  the  constitution. 
We  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  month 
of  the  session.  The  day  named  by  the  Senate 
for  the  termination  of  the  session  is  long  passed 
by;  the  day  fixed  by  the  two  Houses  is  close 
at  hand.  The  year  is  half  gone,  and  the  season 
for  labor  largely  lost;  yet  what  is  the  state  of 
the  general,  national,  and  most  essential  appro- 
priations ?    Not  a  shilling  is  yet  voted  for  forti- 


fications ;  not  a  shilling  for  the  ordnance ;  no- 
thing for  filling  the  empty  ranks  of  the  skeleton 
army;  nothing  for  the  new  Indian  treaties; 
nothing  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
road;  nothing  for  rebuilding  the  bumt^own 
Treasury ;  nothing  for  the  custom-house  in  New 
Orleans;  nothing  for  extinguishing  the  rights 
of  private  corporators  in  the  Louisville  canal, 
and  making  that  great  thorough&re  free  to  the 
commerce  of  the  west ;  nothing  for  the  western 
armory,  and  arsenals  in  the  States  which  have 
none ;  nothing  for  the  extension  of  the  circnit 
court  system  to  the  new  States  of  the  West  and 
Southwest;  nothing  for  improving  the  mint 
machinery;  nothing  for  keeping  the  mints 
regularly  supplied  with  metals  for  coining; 
nothing  for  the  new  marine  hospitals ;  nothing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  visitors  now  gone  to  the 
Military  Academy;  nothing  for  the  chain  of 
posts  and  the  military  road  aloi^  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  frontier.  All  these,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  objects,  remain  withont  a  cent 
to  this  day ;  and  those  who  have  kept  them  off 
now  coolly  turn  upon  us,  and  say  the  money 
cannot  be  expended  if  appropriated,  and  that,  on 
the  first  of  January,  it  must  &11  into  the  surplus 
fund  to  be  divided.  Of  the  bills  passed,  many 
of  the  most  essential  character  have  been  delay- 
ed for  months,  to  the  great  injury  of  individuals 
and  of  the  public  service.  Clerks  and  salaried 
officers  have  been  borrowing  money  at  umiiy  to 
support  their  families,  while  we,  wholly  absorb- 
ed with  dividing  surpluses,  were  withholding 
from  them  their  stipulated  wages.  Laboiers  at 
Harper's  Ferry  Armory  have  been  without 
money  to  go  to  market  for  their  families,  and 
some  have  lived  three  weeks  without  meat 
because  we  must  attend  to  the  distribution  bills 
before  we  can  attend  to  the  pay  bills.  Disburs- 
ing officers  have  raised  money  on  their  own  ac- 
count,  to  supply  the  want  of  appropriations. 
Even  the  annual  Indian  Annuity  Bill  has  but 
just  got  through ;  the  Indians  even — ^the  poor 
Indians,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  called — even 
they  have  had  to  wait,  in  want  and  misery,  for 
the  annual  stipends  solemnly  guarantied  hy 
treaties.  All  this  has  already  taken  place  nn 
der  the  deplorable  influence  of  the  distnbuti<m 
spirit 

"•  The  progress  which  the  distribution  s^nrit 
has  made  in  advaancing  beyond  its  own  preten- 
sions, is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  ominous  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  its  future  exactions.  Originally  the  pro- 
position was  to  divide  the  surplus.  It  was  the 
surplus,  and  nothing  but  the  surplus,  which  was 
to  be  taken ;  that  bona  fide  and  inevitable  sur- 
plus which  remained  after  all  the  defences  were 
provided  for,  and  all  needed  appropriationB  fuOr 
made.  Now  the  defences  are  postponed  and  de- 
cried; the  needftd  appropriations  are  rejected, 
stinted,  and  deferred,  till  they  cannot  be  used; 
and,  instead  of  the  surplus,  it  is  the  intcgnl 
revenue,  it  is  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  it  is 
the  money  appropriated  by  law,  which  is  to  be 
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seized  upon  and  divided  out.  It  is  the  unexpend- 
ed balances  which  are  now  the  object  of  all  de- 
sire and  the  prize  of  meditated  distribution. 
The  word  surplus  is  not  in  the  bill !  that  word, 
which  has  figured  in  so  many  speeches,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  delusion 
in  the  public  mind,  and  of  so  much  excited  hope; 
that  word  is  not  in  the  bill !  It  is  carefully, 
studiously,  ^stematically  excluded,  and  a  form 
of  expression  is  adopted  to  coyer  all  the  money 
in  the  Treasury,  a  small  sum  excepted,  although 
appropriated  by  law  to  the  most  sacred  and 
necessary  objects.  A  recapture  of  the  appro- 
priated money  is  intended ;  and  thus  the  very 
identical  money  which  we  appropriate  at  this 
session  is  to  be  seized  upon  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  torn  away  from  the  objects  to  which 
it  was  dedicated,  and  absorbed  in  the  fund  for 
general  distribution.  And  why?  because  the 
cormorant  appetite  of  distribution  grows  as  it 
feeds,  and  becomes  more  ravenous  as  it  gorges. 
It  set  out  for  the  surplus ;  now  it  takes  the  un- 
expended balances,  save  five  millions ;  next  year 
it  will  take  all.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate 
the  thing  as  it  is ;  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate 
this  bill  as  seizing  upon  the  unexpended  jbalances 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  regardless  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  appropriated ;  and  to 
witness  its  effect  upon  the  laws,  the  policy,  and 
the  existence  of  the  federal  government. 

'*  Such,  then,  is  the  progress  of  the  distribu- 
tion spirit ;  a  cormorant  appetite,  growing  as  it 
feeds,  ravening  as  it  gorges ;  seizing  the  appro- 
priated moneys,  and  leaving  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  starve  upon  crumbs,  and  to  die  of  in- 
anition. But  this  appetite  is  not  the  sole  cause 
for  this  seizure.  There  is  another  reason  for  it, 
connected  with  the  movements  in  this  chamber, 
and  founded  in  the  deep-seated  law  of  self-pre- 
servation. For  six  months  the  public  mind  has 
been  stimulated  with  the  stoiy  of  sixty  millions 
of  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury;  and  two 
months  ago,  the  grave  Senate  of  the  United 
States  carried  the  rash  joke  of  that  illusory 
asseveration  so  far  as  to  pass  a  bill  to  commence 
the  distribution  of  that  vast  sum.  It  was  the 
land  bill  which  was  to  do  it,  commencing  its 
swelling  dividends  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  deal- 
ing them  out  every  ninety  days,  and  completing 
the  splendid  distribution  of  prizes,  in  the  sixty- 
four  million  lottery,  in  eighteen  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  drawing.  It  was  two 
months  ago  that  we  passed  this  bill ;  and  all 
attempts  tiien  made  to  convince  the  people  that 
they  were  deluded,  were  vain  and  useless.  Sixty- 
four  millions  they  were  promised,  sixty-four 
millions  they  were  to  have,  sixty-four  millions 
they  began  to  want ;  and  slates  and  pencils  were 
just  as  busy  then  in  figuring  out  the  dividends 
of  the  sixty-four  miUions,  to  begin  on  the  1st 
of  July,  as  they  now  are  in  figuring  out  the 
dividends  under  the  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  mil- 
lions, which  are  to  begin  on  the  Ist  of  January 
next.    And  now  behold  the  end  of  the  first 


chapter.  The  Ist  of  July  is  come,  but  the  sixty- 
four  millions  are  not  in  the  Treasury !  It  is 
not  there ;  and  any  attempt  to  commence  the 
distribution  of  that  sum,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  land  bill,  would  bankrupt  the 
Treasury,  stop  the  government,  and  cause  Con- 
gress to  be  called  together,  to  levy  taxes  or 
make  loans.  So  much  for  tne  land  bill,  which 
two  months  agq  received  all  the  praises  which 
are  now  bestowed  upon  the  deposit  bill.  So 
the  drawing  had  to  be  postponed,  the  perform- 
ance had  to  be  adjourz^,  and  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary was  substituted  for  the  1st  of  July.  This 
gives  six  months  to  go  upon,  and  defers  the 
catastrophe  of  the  mountain  in  labor  until  the 
presidential  election  is  over.  Still  the  first  of 
January  must  come ;  and  the  ridicule  would  be 
too  great,  if  there  was  nothing^  or  next  to  no- 
thing, to  divide.  And  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  there  would  be,  if  the  appropriations 
were  fairly  made,  and  made  in  time,  and  if 
nothine  but  a  surplus  was  left  to  divide.  There 
would  be  no  more  in  the  deposit  bank,  in  that 
event,  than  has  usually  been  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States — say  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fourteen, 
or  sixteen  millions;  and  from  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  bank,  none  of  those  dangers 
to  the  country  were  then  seen  which  are  now 
discovered  in  like  sums  in  three  dozen  uncon- 
nected and  independent  banks.  Even  after  all 
the  delays  and  reductions  in  the  appropriations, 
the  surplus  will  now  be  but  a  trifle — such  a 
trifle  as  must  expose  to  ridicule,  or  something 
worse,  all  those  who  have  tantalized  the  public 
with  the  expectation  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
millions  to  divide.  To  avoid  this  fate,  and  to 
make  up  something  for  distribution,  tnen,  the 
unexpended  balances  have  been  fallen  upon; 
the  law  of  1795  is  nullified ;  the  fiscal  year  is 
changed;  the  policy  of  the  government  subvert- 
ed ;  reason,  justice,  propriety  outraged ;  all  con- 
tracts, labor,  service,  salaries  cut  off,  interrupted, 
or  reduced ;  appropriations  recaptured,  and  the 
government  i^ralyzed.  Sir,  the  people  are  de- 
ceived ;  they  are  made  to  believe  that  a  surplus 
only,  an  unavoidable  surplus,  is  to  be  divided, 
when  the  fact  is  that  appropriated  moneys  arc 
to  be  seized. 

"  Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  policy  of 
this  measure.  I  am  opposed  to  it  as  going  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  undo  the  constitution,  and  that  by  eva- 
sion, in  the  very  point  for  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  made.  What  is  that  point?  A 
Treasury  I  a  Treasury  !  a  Treasury  of  its  own, 
unconnected  with,  and  independent  of  the  States. 
It  was  for  this  that  wise  and  patriotic  men 
wrote,  and  spoke,  and  prayed  for  the  fourteen 
years  that  intervened  from  the  declaration  of 
mdependence,  in  1776,  to  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  in  1789.  It  was  for  this  that  so 
many  appeals  were  made,  so  many  cflbrts  ex- 
erted, so  many  fruitless  attempts  so  long  re- 
peat^ to  obtain  from  the  States  the  power  of 
raising  revenue  from  imports.    It  was  for  thia 
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that  the  conyention  of  1787  met,  and  but  for 
this  they  never  would  have  met.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  federal  treasury,  unconnected  with  the 
States,  and  indepenent  of  the  States,  was  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  of  that  convention ;  it  was 
the  gi'eat  object  of  its  labors ;  it  was  the  point 
to  which  all  its  exertions  tended,  and  it  was  the 
point  at  which  failure  would  have  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  whole  object  of  the  meeting,  of  the 
whole  frame  of  the  general  government,  and  of 
the  whole  design  of  the  constitution.  AVith  in- 
finite labor,  pains,  and  difficulty,  they  succeeded 
in  erecting  the  edifice  of  the  federal  treasury ;  we, 
not  builders,  but  destroyers,  "architects  of 
ruin,"  undo  in  a  night  what  they  accomplished  in 
many  years.  We  expunge  the  federal  treasury; 
we  throw  the  federal  government  back  upon 
States  for  supplies  ;  we  unhinge  and  undo  the 
constitution ;  and  we  effect  our  purpose  by  an 
artifice  which  derides,  mocks,  ridicules  that 
sacred  instrument,  and  opens  the  way  to  its 
perpetual  evasion  by  every  paltry  performer 
that  is  able  to  dethrone  one  word,  and  exalt 
another  in  its  place. 

"I  object  to  the  time  for  another  reason. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  act  at  all  upon  this 
subject,  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The  dis- 
tribution is  not  to  take  effect  until  after  we  are 
in  session  again,  and  when  the  true  state  of  the 
treasury  shall  be  known.  Its  true  state  cannot 
be  known  now ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make 
it  questionable  whether  there  will  be  any  sur- 
plus, requiring  a  specific  disposition,  over  and 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  country.  Many  ap- 
propriations are  yet  behind ;  two  Indian  wars 
are  yet  to  be  finished ;  when  the  wars  are  over, 
the  vanquished  Indians  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  West;  and  when  there,  eitker  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  States  must  raise  a  force  to 
protect  the  people  from  them.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand Creeks,  seven  thousand  Seminoles,  eigh- 
teen thousand  Cherokecs,  and  others,  making  a 
totality  of  seventy- two  thousand,  are  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  expenses  of  removal,  and  the 
year's  subsistence  afterwards,  is  close  upon 
seventy  dollars  per  head.  It  is  a  problem 
whether  there  ▼ill  be  any  surpms  worth  dis- 
posing of.  The  surplus  party  themselves  admit 
there  will  be  a  disappointment  unless  they  go 
beyond  the  sui'plus,  and  seize  the  appropriated 
moneys.  The  Senator  from  New-York  [Mr. 
Wright],  has  made  an  exposition,  as  candid  and 
perspicuous  as  it  is  patriotic  and  unanswerable, 
showing  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of  appro- 
priations over  thfe  money  in  the  treasury  on 
the  day  that  we  adjourn;  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  depend  upon  the  accruing  revenue 
of  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  we  Authorize.  This  is  the  state 
t.f  the  surplus  question :  problematical,  debata- 
ble ;  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  the  strength 
of  the  argument  entirely  against  it;  time 
enough  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  yet  a  deter- 
mination to  reject  all  evidence,  refuse  all  time, 
rush  on  to  the  object,  and  divide  the  money, 


cost  what  it  may  to  the  oonstitution,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  good  of  the  States,  and  the  purity 
of  elections.  The  catastrophe  of  the  land  biU 
project  ought  certainly  to  be  a  warning  to  us. 
Two  months  ago  it  was  pushed  through,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  comitry,  as  the 
blessed  act  which  was  to  save  the  republia  It 
was  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July  its 
magnificent  operations  of  distributing  sixty- 
four  millions ;  now  it  lies  a  corpse  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  monument  of  hajste  and 
folly,  its  very  authors  endeavoring  to  super- 
sede it  by  another  measure,  because  it  could 
not  take  effect  without  ruining  the  country; 
and,  what  is  equally  important  to  them,  niinmg 
themselves. 

"  Admitting  that  the  year  produces  more  re- 
venue than  is  wanting,  is  it  wise,  is  it  states- 
manlike, is  it  consonant  with  our  ezperienoe, 
to  take  fright  at  the  event,  and  throw  the 
money  away  ?  Did  we  not  have  forty  millions 
of  income  in  the  year  1817 1  and  did  we  not 
have  an  empty  treasury  in  1819  ?  Instead  of  tak- 
ing fright  and  throwing  the  money  away,  the 
statesman  should  look  into  the  cause  of  thmgs ; 
he  should  take  for  his  motto  the  prayer  of 
Virgil:  Cognoscere  cattsa  rerum.  Let  me 
know  the  cause  of  things ;  and,  learning  this 
cause,  act  accordingly.  If  the  redundant  sup- 
ply is  accidental  and  transient,  it  will  quickly 
correct  itself;  if  founded  in  laws,  alter  them. 
This  is  the  part  not  merely  of  wisdom,  but  of 
common  sense:  it  was  the  conduct  of  1617. 
when  the  excessive  supply  was  seen  to  be  the 
effect  of  transient  causes — ^termination  of  the 
war  and  efflorescence  of  the  paper  system — asd 
left  to  correct  itself,  which  it  did  in  two  years. 
It  should  be  the  conduct  now,  when  the  exces- 
sive income  is  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  the  law? 
and  the  paper  system  combined,  and  when  legis- 
lation or  regulation  is  necessary  to  correct  it 
Reduction  of  the  tariff;  reduction  of  the  price 
of  land  to  actual  settlers ;  rejection  of  bank 
paper  from  universal  receivability  for  public 
dues ;  these  are  the  remedies.  After  all,  the 
whole  evil  may  be  found  in  a  single  cause,  and 
the  whole  remedjr  may  be  seen  in  a  single  mea- 
sure. The  public  lands  are  exchangeable  for 
paper.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  machines  are 
at  work  striking  off  paper ;  that  paper  is  per- 
forming the  grand  rounds,  from  the  banks  to 
the  public  lands,  and  from  the  lands  to  the 
banks.  Every  body,  especially  a  public  man. 
may  take  as  much  as  his  trunks  can  cany 
The  public  domain  is  changing  into  paper ;  th. 
public  treasury  is  fillmg  up  with  paper;  the 
new  States  are  deluged  with  paper;  the  currency 
is  ruining  with  paper;  farmers,  settlers,  culti- 
vators, are  outbid,  deprived  of  their  selected 
homes,  or  made  to  pay  double  for  them,  by 
public  men  loaded,  not  like  Philip's  ass,  with 
bags  of  gold,  but  like  bank  advocate^  with 
bales  of  paper.  Sir,  the  evil  is  in  the  nnoridled 
state  of  the  paper  system,  and  in  thennchedEcd 
receivability  of  paper  for  federal  dues.    Here  is 
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the  evil.  Banks  are  our  masters ;  not  one,  bat 
seven  hundred  and  fifty!  and  this  splendid 
federal  Congress,  like  a  chained  and  chastised 
slave,  lies  helpless  and  powerless  at  their  feet 

''Sir,  I  can  see  nothing  but  evil,  turn  on 
which  side  I  may,  from  this  fatal  scheme  of  di- 
viding money ;  not  surplus  money,  but  appro- 
priated funds ;  not  by  an  amendment^ut  bv  a 
derisory  evasion  of  the  constitution.  Where  is  it 
to  end  ?  History  shows  us  that  those  who  begin 
revolutions  never  end  them ;  that  those  who  com- 
mence innovations  never  limit  them.    Here  is 
a  great  innovation,  constiCuting  In  reality — ^not 
in  figure  of  speech,  but  in  reality — a  revolution 
in  the  form  of  our  government    We  set  out  to 
divide  the  surplus;  we  are  now  dividing  the 
appropriated  funds.    To  prevent  all  appropria- 
tions except  to  the  powerful  States,  will  be  the 
next  step ;  and  the  small  States,  in  self-defence, 
must  oppose  all  appropriations,  and  go  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  whole.    They  will  have  to  stand 
together  in  the  Senate,  and  oppose  all  appropria- 
tions.   It  will  not  do  for  the  large  States  to 
take  all  the  appropriations  first,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  distribution  afterwards ;  and  there  will 
be  no  way  to  prevent  it  but  to  refuse  all  appro- 
priations, divide  out  the    money  among   the 
States,  and  let  each  State  lay  it  out  for  itself. 
A  new  surplus  party  will  supersede  the  present 
surplus  party,  as  successive  factions  supersede 
each  other  in  chaotic  revolutions.     They  will 
make  Congress  the  muBstor  of  provinces,  to  col- 
lect money  for  the  States  to  administer.    This 
will  be  their  argument :  the  States  know  best 
what  they  need,  and  can  lay  out  the  money  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  to  suit  themselves.  One 
State  will  want  roads  and  no  canals ;  another 
canals  and  no  roads ;  one  will  want  forts,  an- 
other troops ;  one  wants  ships,  another  steam- 
cars;    one  wants   high   schools,  another  low 
schools ;  one  is  for  the  useful  arts,  another  is 
for  the  fine  arts,  for  lyceums,  athenaeums,  muse- 
ums, arts,  statuary,  painting,  music;  and  the 
paper  State  will  want  all  for  banks.    Thus  will 
things  go  on,  and  Congress  will  have  no  appro- 
priation to  make,  except  to  the  President,  and 
his  head  clerks,  and  their  under  clerks.    Even 
our  own  pay,  like  it  was  under  the  confedera- 
tion, mav  be  remitted  to  our  own  States.    The 
eight  dollars  a  day  may  be  voted  to  them,  and 
supported  by  the  argument  that  they  can  get 
better  men  for  four  dollars  a  day ;  and  so  save 
half  the  money,  and  have  the  work  better  done. 
Such  is  the  progress  in  this  road  to  ruin.    Sir, 
I  say  of  this  measure,  as  I  said  of  its  progeni- 
tor, the  land  bill :  if  I  could  be  willing  to  let 
evil  pass,  that  good  might  come  of  it,  I  should 
be  willing  to  let  this  bill  pass.    A  recoil  a  reac- 
tion, a  revulsion  most  take  place.    Tnis  con- 
federacy cannot  go  to  ruin.    This  Union  has  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  which  wHl  save 
it  from  nullification  in  disguise,  as  well  as  from 
nullification  in  arms.    One  word  of  myself    It 
is  now  ten  years  since  schemes  of  distribution 
were  broadicd  upon  this  floor.     They  began 
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with  a  senator  from  New  Jersey,  now  Secretary 
of  the  navy  (Mr.  Dickerson).  They  were 
denounced  by  many,  for  their  unconstitutional- 
ity, their  corrupting  tendencies,  and  their  fatal 
effects  upon  the  federal  and  State  governments. 
I  took  my  position  then,  have  stood  upon  it 
during  all  the  modifications  of  the  original 
scheme ;  and  continue  standing  upon  it  now. 
My  answer  then  was,  pay  the  public  debt  and 
reduce  the  taxes ;  my  answer  now  is,  provide 
for  the  public  defences,  reduce  the  taxes,  and 
bridle  the  paper  system.  On  this  ground  I 
have  stood — on  this  I  stand ;  and  never  did  I 
feel  more  satisfaction  and'  more  exultation  in 
my  vote^  when  triumphant  in  numbers,  than  I 
now  do  m  a  minority  of  si^." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  and  was  concurred 
in  by  a  larg^  majority — one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  to  thirty-eight — although,  under  the  name 
of  distribution,  there  was  no  chance  for  it  to 
pass  that  House.  Deeming  the  opposition  of 
this  small  minority  courageous  as  well  as  meri 
torious,  and  deserving  to  be  held  in  honorable 
remembrance,  their  names  are  hero  set  down ; 
to  wit: 

Messrs.  Michael  W.  Ash,  James  M.  H.  Beale, 
Benning  M.  Bean,  Andrew  Beaumont,  John  W. 
Brown,  Robert  Bums,  John  P.  H.  Claiborne, 
Walter  Coles,  Samuel  Cushman,  Geoige  C. 
Dromgoole,  John  Fairfield,  William  K.  Fuller, 
Ransom  H.  Gillet,  Joseph  Hall,  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  Leonard  Jarvis,  Cave  Johnson,  Gerrit 
Y.  Lansing,  Gideon  Lee,  George  Loyall,  Abijah 
Mann,  jr.,  John  Y.  Mason,  James  J.  McKay, 
John  Mckeon,  Isaac  McRim,  Gorham  Parks, 
Franklm  Pierce,  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  John 
Roane,  James  Rogers,  Nicholas  Sickles,  William 
Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Joel  TurriU,  Aaron 
Vanderpoel,  Aaron  Ward,  Daniel  Wardwell, 
Henry  A.  Wise. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  and  was  approved 
by  the  President,  but  with  a  repugnance  of  feel- 
ing, and  a  recoil  of  judgment,  which  it  required 
great  efforts  of  friends  to  overcome ;  and  with 
a  regret  for  it  afterwards  which  he  often  and 
publicly  expressed.  It  was  a  grief  that  his 
name  was  seen  to  such  an  act.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  act,  a  plain  evasion  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  a  bad  purpose — soon  gave  a  sad  over- 
throw to  the  democracy — ^and  disappointed  every 
calculation  made  upon  it.  Politically,  it  was  no 
advantage  to  its  numerous  and  emulous  support- 
ers—of no  disservice  to  its  few  determined  oppo- 
nents—only four  in  number,  in  the  Senate,  the 
two  senators  from  Mississippi  voting  against  it, 
for  reasons  found  in  the  constitution  of  their 
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State.  To  the  States,  it  was  of  no  adrantage, 
raising  expectations  which  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  upon  which  many  of  them  acted  as  realities, 
and  commenced  enterprises  to  which  they  were 
inadequate.  It  was  understood  that  some  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  fevered  the  President's 
approval,  and  recommended  him  to  sign  it — ^in- 
duced by  the  supposed  effect  which  its  rejection 
might  have  on  the  democratic  party  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not  visit 
the  President  to  giye  him  their  opinions,  nor 
had  he  heard  their  arguments.  If  they  had 
seen  him,  their  opinions  concurring  with  his 
own  feelings  and  judgment,  his  conduct  might 
have  been  different,  and  the  approval  of  the  act 
withheld.  It  might  not  have  prevented  the  act 
from  becoming  a  law,  as  two  thirds  in  each 
House  might  have  been  found  to  support  it; 
but  it  would  have  deprived  the  bill  of  the 
odor  of  his  name,  and  saved  himself  from  sub- 
sequent regrets.  In  a  party  point  of  view,  it 
was  the  commencement  of  calamities,  being  an 
efficient  cause  in  that  general  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  which  quickly  occurred,  and 
brought  so  much  embarrassment  on  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  ending  in  the  great  demo- 
cratic defeat  of  1840.    But  of  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTEE   CXLIII. 

EECHAETER  OP  THE  DISTRICT  BANKS-6PEECH 
OF  MR.  BENTON:  THE  PARTS  OP  LOCAL  AND 
TEMPORARY  INTEREST  OMITTED. 

'<  Mh.  Benton  rose  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  notwithstanding  it  was  at  the  third  read- 
ing, and  that  it  was  not  usual  to  continue  oppo- 
sition, which  seemed  to  be  useless,  at  that  late 
stage.  But  there  were  occasions  when  he  never 
took  such  things  into  calculation,  and  when  he 
continued  to  resist  pernicious  measures,  regard- 
less of  common  usages,  as  long  as  the  forms  of 
parliamentary  proceeding  would  allow  him  to 
go  on.  Thus  he  had  acted  at  the  passing  of  the 
United  States  Bank  charter,  in  1832 ;  thus  he 
did  at  the  passing  of  the  resolution  against  Pre- 
sident Jackson,  in  1834 ;  and  thus  he  did  at  the 
passing  of  the  famous  land  bill,  at  the  present 
session.  Ho  had  continued  to  speak  against  all 
these  measures,  long  after  speaking  seemed  to 


be  of  any  avail ;  and,  far  from  regretting,  he  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  course  that  he  had  pur- 
sued. The  event  proved  him  to  be  right ;  for, 
all  these  measures,  though  floated  through  this 
chamber  upon  the  swelling  wave  of  a  resistless 
and  impatient  majority,  had  quickly  run  their 
brief  career.  Their  day  of  triumph  had  been 
short.  The  bank  charter  perished  at  the  first 
general  election  $  the  condemnatory  resolution 
was  received  by  the  continent  in  a  tempest  of 
execration ;  and  the  land  bill,  that  last  hope  of 
expiring  party,  has  dropped  an  abortion  from 
the  Senate.  It  is  dead  even  here,  m  this  cham- 
ber, where  it  originated — ^where  it  was  once  so 
omnipotent  that,  to  speak  against  it,  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  an  idle  consumption  of  time,  and 
by  others  to  be  an  unparliamentaiy  demonstra- 
tion against  the  ascertained  will  of  the  House. 
Yet,  that  land  bill  is  finished.  That  brief  can- 
dle is  out  The  Senate  has  revoked  that  bill; 
has  retracted,  recanted,  and  sung  its  paUnode 
over  that  unfortunate  conception.  It  has  sent 
out  a  committee — an  extraordinary  committee 
of  nine — ^to  devise  some  other  scheme  for  divid- 
ing that  same  money  which  the  land  bill  divides', 
and,  in  doing  so,  the  Senate  has  authentically 
declared  a  change  of  opinion,  and  a  revocation 
of  its  sentiments  in  favor  of  that  bilL  Thus  it 
has  happened,  in  recent  and  signal  cases,  that, 
by  continuing  the  contest  after  the  battle  seemed 
to  be  lost)  the  battle  was  in  fact  gained ;  and  so 
it  may  be  again.  These  charters  may  yet  be 
defeated ;  and  whether  they  will  be  or  not  is 
nothing  to  me.  I  believe  them  to  be  wrong- 
greatly,  immeasurably  wrong ! — and  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  them  without  r<^ard  to  calcula- 
tions, or  consequences,  until  the  rules  of  par^ 
liamentaiy  proceeding  shall  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  moved  for  a  select 
committee,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  these  banki^ 
and  he  had  done  so  with  no  other  object  than 
to  endeavor  to  provide  some  checks  and  guards 
for  the  security  of  the  country  against  the  abuses 
and  excesses  of  the  paper  system.  The  select 
committee  had  not  been  raised.  The  standing 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been 
charged  with  the  subject ;  and,  seeing  that  thfv 
had  made  a  report  adverse  to  his  opinions,  znd 
brought  in  a  bill  which  he  could  not  sanction^ 
it  would  be  his  part  to  act  upon  the  meagre 
mat4'rials  which  had  been  placed  before  the  Sen- 
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ate,  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  as  a  member  of 
that  body,  what  could  have  been  attempted,  with 
better  prospects  of  success,  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  which  had  had  the  management  of 
the  subject 

"  Mr.  B.  said  hfe  had  wished  to  have  been  on 
a  select  committee  for  the  charter  of  these  banks ; 
he  wished  to  have  revived  the  idea  of  a  bank 
without  circulation,  and  to  have  disconnected 
the  government  from  the  banking  of  the  district. 
He  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  raise  such  a 
committee;  and,  as  an  individual  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  could  now  do  no  more  than  men> 
tion  in  debate  the  ideas  which  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  ripened  into  legislation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  committee. 

*'  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  demonstrated  that  no 
bank  of  circulation  ought  to  be  authorized  in 
this  district ;  and,  he  would  add,  that  none  to 
furnish  currency,  except  of  large  notes,  ought 
to  be  authorized  any  where  5  yet  what  are  we 
doing  ?  "We  are  breeding  six  little  corporations 
at  a  birth,  to  issue  $2,250,000  of  paper  currency : 
and  on  what  terms  ?  No  bonus  5  no  tax  on  the 
capital ;  none  on  the  circulation ;  no  reduction 
of  Interest  in  lieu  of  bonus  or  tax ;  no  specie 
but  what  the  stockholders  please  to  put  in ;  and 
no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  for  a 
failure  of  these  corporations  to  redeem  their 
notes  and  pay  their  debts.  This  is  what  we  are 
doing;  and  now  let  us  see  what  burdens  and 
taxes  these  six  corporations  will  impose  upon 
the  business  part  of  the  community — the  pro- 
ductive classes  among  which  they  are  to  be  per- 
petuated. First,  there  is  the  support  of  these 
six  corporation  governments;  for  every  bank 
must  have  a  government,  like  a  State  or  king- 
dom; and  the  persons  who  administer  these 
corporation  governments  must  be  paid,  and  pud 
by  the  people,  and  that  according  to  the  rates 
fixed  by  themselves  and  not  by  the  people. 
Each  of  these  six  banks  must  have  its  president, 
cashier,  clerks,  and  messengers ;  its  notary  pub- 
lic to  protest  notes ;  and  its  attorney  to  bring 
suits.  The  aggregate  salaries,  fees,  and  perqui- 
sites, of  all  these  ofiSoers  of  the  six  banks  will 
be  the  first  tax  on  the  people.  Next  comes  the 
profits  to  the  stockholders.  The  nett  profits 
of  banks  are  usually  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  at 
present;  the  gross  profits  are  several  per  cent 
more ;  and  the  gross  profits  are  what  the  people 
pay.    Assuming  the  gross  profits  to  be  twelve 


per  cent,  and  the  annual  levy  upon  the  com- 
munity will  be  about  ^0,000.  The  third  loss 
to  the  community  will  be  on  the  fluctuations  of 
prices  of  labor  and  property,  and  the  rise  and 
fell  of  stocks,  from  the  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  currency,  produced  by  making  money 
plenty  or  scarce,  as  it  suits  the  interest  of  the 
bank  managers.  This  item  cannot  be  calculated, 
and  depends  entirely  upon  the  moderation  and 
consciences  of  the  Neptunes  who  preside  over 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  paper  ocean ;  and  to 
whom  all  tides,  whether  of  ebb  or  flow,  and  all 
conditions  of  the  sea,  whether  of  calm  or  storm, 
are  equally  welcome,  equally  auspicious,  and 
equally  productive.  Then  come  three  other 
heads  of  loss  to  the  community,  and  of  profit  to 
the  bank :  loss  of  notes  from  wear  and  tear,  coun- 
terfeits imposed  upon  the  people  for  good  notes, 
and  good  notes  rejected  by  the  banks  for  coun- 
terfeits ;  and  then  the  loss  to  the  holders  from 
the  stoppage  and  failure  of  banks,  and  the  shav 
ing  in  of  notes  and  stocks.  Such  are  the  bur 
dens  and  taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
to  give  them  a  paper  currency,  when,  if  the  paper 
currency  were  kept  away,  and  only  large  notes 
used,  as  in  France,  they  would  have  a  gold  and 
silver  currency  without  paying  a  tax  to  any  body 
for  it,  and  without  being  subject  to  any  of  the 
frightful  evils  resulting  from  the  paper  system. 

"  Objecting  to  all  banks  of  circulation,  but 
not  able  to  suppress  them  entirely,  Mr.  B.  sug- 
gested some  ameliorations  in  the  charters  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  render  them  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  community.  1.  The  liability  of 
the  stockholders  for  all  the  debts  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  in  the  Scottish  banks.  2.  The  bank 
stock  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  like  other  pro- 
perty. 3.  To  issue  or  receive  no  note  of  less 
than  twenty  dollars.  4.  The  charters  to  be 
repealable  at  the  will  of  Congress :  and  be  gave 
reasons  for  each  of  these  improvements ;  and 
first  for  the  liability  of  the  stockholders.  He 
said: 

"  Keasons  for  this  liability  were  strong  and 
palpable.  A  man  that  owes  should  pay  while 
he  has  property  to  pay  with ;  and  it  is  iniquitous 
and  imjustifiable  that  a  bank  director,  or  stock- 
holder, should  riot  in  wealth  while  the  business 
part  of  the  community  should  hold  the  bank 
notes  which  they  have  put  into  circulation,  and 
be  able  to  get  nothing  for  them  after  the  bank 
had  closed  its  doors.    Such  exemptions  are  ooq* 
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trary  to  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  failure  of  banks.  A 
liability  in  the  stockbrokers  is  one  of  the  best 
securities  which  the  public  can  have  for  the  cor- 
rect management  and  solyency  of  the  institution. 
The  famous  Scottish  banks,  which,  in  upwards 
of  one  hundred  years'  operations,  had  neither 
once  convulsed  the  country  ^with  contractions 
and  expansions,  nor  once  stopped  payment,  were 
constituted  upon  this  principle.  All  the  country 
banks  in  England,  and  all  the  bankers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  were  liable  to  a  still  greater 
degree  $  for  in  them  each  stockholder,  or  part- 
ner, was  liable,  individually,  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the  bank.  The  principle 
proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  these  charters 
strikes  the  just  medium  between  the  common 
law  principle,  which  makes  each  partner  liable 
for  the  whole  debts  of  the  firm ;  and  the  corpo- 
i*ation  principle  in  the  United  States^  which 
absolves  each  from  all  liability,  and  leaves 
the  penniless  and  soulless  carcase  of  a  defunct 
and  eviscerated  bank  alone  responsible  to  the 
community.  Liability  to  the  amount  of  the 
stock  was  an  equitable  principle,  and  with  sum- 
mary process  for  the  recovery  of  the  amounts 
of  notes  and  deposits,  and  the  invalidity  of 
transfers  of  stock  to  avoid  this  liability,  would 
be  found  a  good  remedy  for  a  great  eviL  If  the 
stockholders  in  the  three  banks  which  stopped 
payment  in  this  city  during  the  panic  session 
had  been  thus  liable,  the  notes  would  not  have 
been  shaved  out  of  the  hands  of  the  holders ;  if 
the  bank  which  stopped  in  Batimore  at  the  same 
time,  had  been  subject  to  this  principle,  the  riots, 
which  have  afflicted  that  city  in  consequence  of 
that  stoppage,  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Instead  of  these  losses  and  riots,  law  and  remedy 
would  have  prevailed ;  every  stockholder  would 
have  been  summoned  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace— judgment  granted  against  him  on  motion 
— ^for  the  amount  held  by  the  complainant ;  and 
BO  on,  until  all  were  paid,  or  he  could  plead  that 
he  had  paid  up  the  whole  amount  of  his  stock." 
The  evil  of  small  notes  he  classed  under  three 
general  heads :  1.  The  banishment  of  gold  and 
silver.  2.  Encouragement  to  counterfeiting. 
3.  Throwing  the  burthens  and  losses  of  the 
paper  system  upon  the  laboring  and  small- 
dealing  part  of  the  community,  who  have  no 
share  In  the  profits  of  banking,  and  should  not  be 
made  to  bear  its  losses.  On  these  points,  he  said : 


"  The  instinct  of  banks  to  sink  their  drcula- 
tion  to  the  lowest  denomination  of  notes  which 
can  be  forced  upon  the  community,  is  a  trait  in 
the  system  universally  proved  to  exist  wherever 
banks  of  circulation  have  been  permitted  to 
give  a  currency  to  a  coimtry  j  and  the  effect  of 
that  instinct  has  always  been  to  banish  gold 
and  silver.  When  the  Bank  of  England  yns 
chartered,  in  the  year  1694,  it  could  issue  no 
note  less  than  £100  sterling;  that  amount  was 
gradually  reduced  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  bank,  to  £50;  then  to  £20;  then  to  £15; 
then  to  £10 ;  at  last  to  £5 ;  and  finally  to  £2 
and  £1.  Those  last  denominations  were  not 
reached  until  the  year  1797,  or  imtil  one  hundred 
and  three  years  after  the  institution  of  tbe 
bank ;  and  as  the  several  reductions  in  the  size 
of  the  notes,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
paper  currency  took  place,  gold  became  more 
and  more  scarce ;  and  with  the  issue  of  the  one 
and  two  pound  notes,  it  totally  disappeared 
from  the  country. 

"This  effect  was  foretold  by  all  political 
economists,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Burke,  then 
aged  and  retired  from  public  life,  who  wrote 
from  his  retreat,  to  Mr.  Canning,  to  say  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  these  prophetic  words: 
c  If  this  bill  fbr  the  one  and  two  pounds  is  per- 
mitted to  pass,  we  shall  never  see  another  goinca 
in  England.'  The  bill  did  pass,  and  the  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled ;  for  not  another  guinea,  half 
guinea,  or  sovereign,  was  seen  in  England,  for 
drculation,  until  the  bill  was  repealed  two  and 
twenty  years  afterwards!  After  Pemaining 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  a  gold 
circulation,  England  abolished  her  one  and  two 
pound  notes,  limited  her  paper  currency  to  £5 
sterling,  required  all  Bank  of  England  notes  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  and  allowed  four  years  for  the 
act  to  take  effect  Before  the  four  years  were 
out,  the  Bank  of  England  reported  to  Parliament 
that  it  was  ready  to  begin  gold  payments ;  and 
commenced  accordingly,  and  has  continued  them 
ever  since. 

"•  The  encouragement  of  counterfeiting  was  tbe 
next  great  evil  which  Mr.  B.  pointed  out  as  be- 
longing to  a  small  note  currency ;  and  of  all  tbe 
denominations  of  notes,  he  said  those  of  one  and 
two  pounds  in  England  (corresponding  villi 
fives  and  tens  in  the  United  States),  were  thost 
to  which  the  demoralizing  business  of  counter* 
feiting  was  chiefly  directed!     They  wen  tlw 
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chosen  game  of  the  forging  depredator!  and 
that,  for  the  obyious  reasons  that  fives  and  tens 
were  small  enough  to  pass'  currently  among  per- 
sons not  much  acquainted  with  bank  paper,  and 
large  enough  to  afibrd  some  profit  to  compen- 
sate for  the  expense  and  labor  of  producing  the 
counterfeit,  and  the  risk  of  passing  it  Below 
fires,  the  profits  are  too  small  for  the  labor  and 
risk.  Too  many  hare  to  be  forged  and  passed 
before  an  article  of  any  value  can  be  purchased ; 
and  the  change  to  be  got  in  eilver,  in  passing 
one  for  a  small  article,  is  too  little.  Of  twenty 
and  upwards,  though  the  profit  is  greater  on 
passing  them,  yet  the  danger  of  detection  is 
also  greater.  On  account  of  its  larger  size,  the 
note  is  not  only  more  closely  scrutinized  before 
it  is  received,  and  the  passer  of  it  better  remem- 
bered, but  the  circulation  of  them  is  more  con- 
fined to  business  men  and  large  dealers,  and 
silver  change  will  not  be  given  for  them  in  buy- 
ing small  articles.  The  fives  and  tens,  then,  in 
the  United  States,  like  the  £1  and  £2  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  peculiar  game  of  counterfeiters, 
and  this  is  fully  proved  by  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  forgery  department  in  both  countries. 
According  to  returns  made  to  the  British  Parliar 
ment  for  twenty-two  years — ^firom  1797  to  lfil9 
— the  period  in  which  the  one  and  two  pound 
notes  were  allowed  to  circulate,  the  whole 
number  of  prosecutions  for  counterfeiting,  or 
passing  counterfeit  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  993 :  in  that  number  there  were  313 
capital  convictions ;  530  inferior  convictions ;  and 
L55  acquiUals :  and  the  sum  of  £249,900,  near  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  was  expend- 
ed by  the  bank  in  attending  to  prosecutions. 
Of  this  great  number  of  prosecutions,  the  re- 
turns show  that  the  mass  of  them  were  for 
ofifences  connected  with  the  one  and  two  pound 
notes.  The  proportion  may  be  distinctly  seen 
in  the  number  of  counterfeit  notes  of  difierent 
denominations  detected  at  the  Bank  of  England 
in  a  given  period  of  time — from  the  Ist  of 
January,  1812,  to  the  10th  of  April,  1818— being 
a  period  of  six  years  and  three  months  out  of 
the  twenty-two  years  that  the  one  and  two 
pound  notes  continued  to  circulate.  The  detec- 
tions were,  of  one  pound  notes,  the  number  of 
107,238;  of  two  pound  notes,  17,787;  of  five 
pound  notes,  5,826 ;  of  ten  pound  notes,  419 ; 
of  twenty  pound  notes,  54.  Of  all  above  twenty 
pounds,  35«    The  proportion  of  ones  and  twos 


to  the  other  sizes  may  be  well  seen  in  the  tables 
for  this  brief  period ;  but  to  have  any  idea  of 
the  mass  of  cQunterfeiting  done  upon  those 
small  notes,  the  whole  period  of  twenty-two 
years  must  be  considered,  and  the  entire  kmg- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  taken  in ;  for  the  list  only 
includes  the  number  of  counterfeits  detected  at 
the  counter  of  the  bank ;  a  place  to  which  the 
guilty  never  carry  their  forgeries,  and  to  which 
a  portion  only  of  those  circulating  in  and  about 
London  could  be  carried.  The  proportion  of 
crime  connected  with  the  small  notes  is  here 
shown  to  be  enormously  and  frightfully  great 
The  same  results  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  B.  bad  looked  over  the  statistics  of  crime 
connected  with  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  notes 
in  the  United  States,  and  fi>und  the  ratio  between 
the  great  and  small  notes  to  be  about  the  same 
that  it  was  in  England.  He  had  had  recourse 
to  the  most  authentic  data — ^Bicknell's  Coun- 
terfeit Detector — ^and  there  found  the  editions  of 
counterfeit  notes  of  the  local  or  State  banks,  to 
be  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  which  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  were  of  ten  dollars  and 
under;  and  sixty-two  editions  only  were  of 
twenty  dollars  and  upwards.  Of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  its  branches,  he  found 
eighty-two  editions  of  fives ;  seventy-one  edi- 
tions of  tens ;  twenty-si^  editions  of  twenties ; 
and  two  editions  of  fifties ;  still  showing  that 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  on 
local  banks  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  course  of  counterfeiting  was  still  the  same ; 
and  that  the  whole  stress  of  the  crime  fell  upon 
the  five  and  ten  dollar  notes  in  this  country,  and 
their  corresponding  classes,  the  one  and  two 
pound  notes  in  England.  Mr.  B.  also  exhibited 
the  pages  of  Bicknell's  Counterfeit  Detector,  a 
pamphlet  covered  over  column  after  column 
with  its  frightfiil  lists,  nearly  all  under  twenty 
dollars ;  and  he  called  upon  the  Senate  in  the 
sacred  name  of  the  morals  of  the  country — ^in 
the  name  of  virtue  and  morality— to  endeavor 
to  check  the  fountain  of  this  crime,  by  stopping 
the  issue  of  the  description  of  notes  on  which 
it  exerted  nearly  its  whole  force 

"Mr.  B.  could  not  quit  the  evils  of  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  in  the  United  States 
without  remarking  that  the  difficulty  of  legal 
detection  and  punishment  was  so  great,  owing 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  counterfeits  were 
circulated  from  the  banks  purporting  to  issue 
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them,  and  the  etill  greater  difficulty  (in  most 
cases  impossible)  of  getting  witnesses  to  attend 
in  person,  in  States  in  which  they  do  not  reside, 
the  counterfeiters  all  choosing  to  practise  their 
crime  and  circulate  their  foiigeries  in  States 
which  do  not  contain  the  banks  whose  paper 
they  are  imitating.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  other  States,  that 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  is  almost  practised 
with  impunity.  The  notes  under  $20  feed  and 
supply  this  crime;  let  them  be  stopped,  and 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this  crime  will  stop 
with  them.         • 

^  A  third  objection  which  Mr.  B.  urged  against 
the  notes  under  twenty  dollars  was,  that 
nearly  the  whole  evils  of  that  part  of  the  paper 
system  fell  upon  the  laboring  and  small  deal- 
ing part  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  the 
counterfeits  lodged  in  their  hands,  or  were 
shared  out  of  their  hands.  When  a  bank  failed, 
the  mass  of  its  circulation  being  in  small 
notes,  sunk  upon  their  hands.  The  gain  to  the 
banks  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes, 
came  out  of  them;  the  loss  from  the  same 
cause,  falling  upon  them.  The  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  annual  profit  fbr  furnishing  a  currency  in 
place  of  gold  and  silver  (for  which  no  interest 
would  be  paid  to  the  mint  or  the  government), 
chiefly  falls  upon  them;  for  the  paper  currency 
is  chiefly  under  twenty  dollars.  These  evils 
they  almost  exclusively  bear,  while  they  have, 
over  and  above  all  these,  their  full  proportion 
of  all  the  evils  resulting  from  the  expansions 
and  contractions  which  are  incessantly  going 
on,  totally  destroying  the  standard  of  value, 
periodically  convulsing  the  country;  and  in  every 
cycle  of  five  or  six  years  making  a  lottery  of 
all  property,  in  which  all  the  prizes  are  drawn 
by  bank  managers  and  their  friends. 

^  He  vrished  the  basis  of  circulation  through- 
out the  country  to  be  in  hard  money.  Fanners, 
laborers,  and  market  people,  ought  to  receive 
their  payments  in  hard  money.  They  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  the  risk  of  receiving  bank  notes 
in  all  their  small  dealings.  They  are  no  judges 
of  good  or  bad  notes.  Counterfeits  are  sure  to 
&11  upon  their  hands ;  and  the  whole  business 
of  counterfeiting  was  mainly  directed  to  such 
notes  as  they  handle — those  imder  twenty 
dollars. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  be  here  wished  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  were  in  &vor  of  a  respectable 


paper  currency — a  currency  of  refipectable-sized 
notes  of  twenty  dollars  and  upwards — on  the 
great  fact,  that  the  larger  the  specie  basis,  the 
larger  and  safer  would  be  the  supcrstracture  of 
paper  which  rested  upon  it;  the  smaller  that 
specie  basis,  the  snuiller  and  more  unsafe  must 
be  the  paper  which  rested  on  it  The  currency 
of  England  is  $300,000,000,  to  wit:  £8,000,000 
sterling  (near  $40,000,000)tn  silver;  £22,000,000 
sterling  (above  $100,000,000)  in  gold;  and 
about  £30,000,000  sterling  (near  $150,000,000) 
in  bank  notes.  The  currency  of  the  United 
States  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  from  the 
multitude  of  banks,  and  the  incessant  ebb  and 
flow  of  their  issues;  calculations  vary;  but  all  put 
the  paper  circulation  at  less  than  $100,000,000; 
and  the  proportion  of  specie  and  paper,  at  more 
than  one  half  paper.  This  is  agreed  upon  all 
hands,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  practical  result, 
that  an  increase  of  our  specie  to  $100,000,000, 
and  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  will  give  a 
larger  total  circulation  than  we  now  have,  and 
a  safer  one.  The  total  circulation  may  then  be 
$200,000,000,in  the  proportions  of  half  paper  and 
half  specie ;  and  the  specie,  half  gold  and  half 
silver.  This  would  be  an  immense  improve- 
ment upon  our  present  condition,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  in  quality ;  the  paper  part  would  be- 
come respectable  from  the  suppression  of  noie^ 
under  twenty  dollars,  which  are  of  no  profit  ex- 
cept to  the  banks  which  issue  them,  and  the 
counterfeiters  who  imitate  them;  the  specie 
part  would  be  equally  improved  by  becoming 
one  half  gold.  Mr.  B.  could  not  quit  this  im- 
portant point,  namely,  the  practicability  of  sooo 
obtaining  a  specie  currency  of  $100,000,000,  and 
the  one  half  gold,  without  giving  other  proofe 
to  show  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been 
every  where  done  when  attempted.  He  refer- 
red to  our  own  history  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  when  the  disappearance  of  paper 
money  was  instantly  followed,  as  if  by  magi<^ 
by  the  appearance  of  gold  and  silver ;  to  France, 
where  the  energy  of  the  great  Napoleon,  then 
first  consul,  restored  an  abundant  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  in  one  year ;  to  England,  where  the 
acquisition  of  gold  was  at  the  rate  of  $24,000,000 
per  annum  for  four  years  after  the  notes  under 
five  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  suppressed;  tod 
he  referred  with  triumph  to  our  own  present 
history,  when,  in  defiance  of  an  immense  and 
powerful  political  and  moneyed   combinatioa 
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against  gold,  we  will  have  acquired  about 
$20,000,000  of  that  metal  in  the  two  concluding 
years  of  President  Jackson's  administration. 

^'  Mr.  B.  took  this  occasion  to  express  his  re- 
gret that  the  true  idea  of  banks  seemed  to  be 
•  lost  in  this  country,  and  that  here  we  had  but 
little  conception  of  a  bank,  except  as  an  issuer 
of  currency.  A  bank  of  discount  and  deposit, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  bank  of  circulation,  is 
hardly  thought  of  in  the  United  States ;  and  it 
may  be  news  to  some  bank  projectors,  who  sup- 
pose that  nothing  can  be  done  without  banks 
to  issue  millions  of  paper,  to  learn  that  the  great 
bankers  in  London  and  Paris,  and  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  issue  no  paper ;  and,  still  more,  it 
may  be  news  to  them  to  learn  that  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  two  cities  which  happen  to  do 
about  as  much  business  as  a  myriad  of  such 
cities  as  this  our  Washington  put  together,  also 
happen  to  have  no  banks  to  issue  currency  for 
them.  They  use  money  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  have  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  but  no 
banks  of  circulation.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  Essay 
upon  Currency,  thus  speaks  of  them : 

" '  There  are,  however,  even  in  England,  where 
incorporated  country  banks  issuing  paper  are 
as  numerous,  and  have  been  attended  with  the 
same  advantages,  and  the  same  evils,  as  our 
country  banks,  some  extensive  districts,  highly 
industrious  and  prosperous,  where  no  such  bank 
does  exist,  and  where  that  want  is  supplied  by 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  London.  This  is 
the  case  in  Lancashire,  which  includes  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  and  where  such  bills,  drawn  at 
ninety  days  after  date,  are  indorsed  by  each 
successive  holder,  and  circulate  through  numer- 
ous persons  before  they  reach  their  ultimate 
destination,  and  are  paid  by  the  drawee.' 

*'  Mr.  B.  greatly  regretted  that  such  banks  as 
those  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  not  in 
vogue  in  the  United  States.  They  were  the 
right  kind  of  banks.  They  did  great  good,  and 
were  wholly  free  from  mischief.  They  lent 
money;  they  kept  money;  they  transferred 
credits  on  books ;  they  bought  and  sold  bills  of 
exchange ;  and  these  bills,  circulating  through 
many  hands,  and  indorsed  by  each,  answered 
the  purpose  of  large  bank  notes,  without  their 
dangers,  and  became  stronger  every  time  they 
were  passed.  To  the  banks  it  was  a  profitable 
business  to  sell  them,  because  they  got  both  ex- 
change and  interest    To  the  commercial  com- 


munity they  were  convenient,  both  as  a  remit'* 
tance  and  as  funds  in  hand.  To  the  community 
they  were  entirely  safe.  Banks  of  discount  and 
deposit  in  the  United  States,  issuing  no  currency, 
and  issuing  no  bank  note  except  of  $100*and 
upwards,  and  dealing  in  exchange,  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  people 
and  of  the  federal  government  Such  banks 
only  should  be  the  depositories  of  the  public 
moneys. 

'^  It  is  the  faculty  of  issuing  paper  currency 
which  makes  banks  dangerous  to  the  country, 
and  the  height  to  which  this  danger  has  risen 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  progress  which  it 
is  making,  should  rouse  and  alarm  the  whole 
community.  It  is  destroying  all  standard  of 
value.  It  is  subjecting  the  country  to  demoraliz- 
ing and  ruinous  fluctuations  of  price.  It  is  mak- 
ing a  lottery  of  property,  and  making  merchan- 
dise of  money,  which  has  to  bo  bought  by  the 
ticket  holders  in  the  great  lottery  at  two  and 
three  per  cent  a  month.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
destruction  of  weights  and  measures,  and  like 
buying  and  selling  without  counting,  weighing, 
or  measuring.  It  is  the  realization,  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  of  the  debasement  and  arbitrary  alter- 
ation of  the  value  of  coins  practised  by  the  kings 
of  Europe  in  former  ages,  and  now  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  It  is  extinguishing  the  idea  of  fixed, 
moderate,  annual  interest  Great  duties  are 
thus  imposed  upon  the  legislator ;  and  the  first 
of  these  duties  is  to  revive  and  favor  the  class 
of  banks  of  discount  and  deposit ;  banks  to  make 
loans,  keep  money,  transfer  credits  on  books, 
buy  and  sell  exchange,  deal  in  buiiioii ;  but  to 
issue  no  paper.  This  class  of  banks  should  be 
revived  and  favored;  and  the  United  States 
could  easily  revive  them  by  confiding  to  them 
the  public  deposits.  The  next  great  duiy  of  the 
legislator  is  to  limit  the  issues  of  banks  of  circu- 
lation, and  make  them  indemnify  the  community 
in  some  little  degree,  by  refunding,  in  annual 
taxes,  some  part  of  their  undue  gains. 

''The  progress  of  the  banking  business  is 
alarming  and  deplorable  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  computed  that  there  are  750  banks 
and  their  branches  in  operation,  all  having  au- 
thority to  issue  currency ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
all  that  currency  is  receivable  by  the  federal 
government  The  quantity  of  chartered  bank 
capital,  as  it  is  called,  is  estimated  at  near 
$800,000,000;  the  amount  of  this  capital  re- 
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ported  by  the  banks  to  hare  been  paid  in  is 
about  $300,000,000;  and  the  quantity  of  paper 
money  which  they  are  authorized  by  their  char- 
ters to  Issue  is  about  $750,000,000.  How  much 
of  liiis  is  actually  issued  can  never  be  known 
with  any  precision ;  for  such  are  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  a  paper  currency,  flowing  from 
750  fountains,  that  the  circulation  of  one  day 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  next  The  amount 
of  capital,  reported  to  be  paid  in,  is,  however,  well 
ascertained,  and  that  is  fixed  at  $300,000,000. 
This,  upon  its  face,  and  without  recourse  to  any 
other  evidence,  is  proof  that  our  banking  system, 
as  a  whole,  is  unsolid  and  delusive,  and  a  fright- 
ful imposition  upon  the  people.  Nothing  but 
specie  can  form  the  capital  of  a  bank;  there  are 
not  above  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  specie  in 
the  country,  and,  of  that,  the  banks  have  not 
the  one  half.  Thirty  millions  in  specie  is  the 
extent ;  the  remainder  of  the  capital  must  have 
been  made  up  of  that  undeflnable  material  called 
'  specie  funds,'  or  *  ftinds  equivalent  to  specie,' 
the  fallacy  of  which  is  established  by  the  facts 
already  stated,  and  which  show  that  all  the 
specie  in  the  country  put  together  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  one  fifth  part  of  these  '  specie 
funds,'  or  *  funds  equivalent  to  specie.'  The 
equivalent,  then,  does  not  exist!  credit  alone 
exists ;  and  any  general  attempt  to  realize  these 
*  specie  funds,'  and  turn  them  into  specie,  would 
explode  the  whole  banking  system,  and  cover 
the  country  with  ruin.  There  may  be  some 
solid  and  substantial  banks  in  the  country,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  better  and  worse  among 
them ;  buc  as  a  whole — and  it  is  in  that  point 
of  view  the  community  is  interested — as  a  whole, 
the  system  is  unsolid  and  delusive ;  and  there  is 
no  safety  for  the  country  until  great  and  radical 
reforms  are  effected. 

"  The  burdens  which  these  750  banks  impose 
upon  the  people  were  then  briefly  touched  by  Mr. 
B.  It  was  a  great  field,  which  he  had  not  time 
to  explore,  but  which  oould  not,  in  justice,  be 
entirely  passed  by.  First,  there  were  the  sala- 
ries and  fees  of  750  sets  of  bank  officers :  presi- 
dents, cashiers,  clerks,  messengers,  notaries  pub- 
lic to  protest  notes,  and  attorneys  to  sue  on 
them ;  all  these  had  salaries,  and  good  salaries, 
paid  by  the  people,  though  the  people  had  no 
hand  in  fixing  these  salaries :  next,  the  profits 
to  the  stockholders,  which,  at  an  average  of  ten 
per  centum  gross  would  g'  re  thirty  millions  of 


dollars,  all  levied  upon  the  people;  then  came 
the  profits  to  the  brokers,  first  cousins  to  the 
bankers,  for  changing  notes  for  money,  or  for 
other  notes  at  par ;  then  the  gain  to  the  banks 
and  their  friends  on  speculations  in  property, 
merchandise,  produce,  and  stocks,  during  the 
periodical  visitations  of  the  expansions  and  con- 
tractions of  the  currency ;  then  the  gain  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  notes,  which  is  so  much 
loss  to  the  people;  and,  finally,  the  great  chap- 
ter of  counterfeiting  which,  without  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  bank,  is  a  great  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  whose  hands  all  the  oount«rfeit8  sink. 
The  amount  of  these  burdens  he  oould  not  com- 
pute ;  but  there  was  one  item  about  which  there 
was  no  dispute — the  salaries  to  the  oflScers  and 
the  profits  to  the  stockholders — and  this  pre- 
sentecw  %n  array  of  names  more  numerous,  and 
an  amount  of  money  more  excessive,  than  was 
to  be  found  in  the  ^Blue  Book,'  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register  inclusive. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  a  &int  sketch  of  the 
burdens  of  the  banking  system  as  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  where  every  bank  is  a  coiner 
of  paper  currency,  and  where  every  town,  in 
some  States,  must  have  its  banks  of  drculation, 
while  such  cities  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
have  no  such  banks,  and  where  the  paper  monej 
of  all  these  machines  receive  wings  to  fly  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  to  infest  the  whole 
land,  from  their  universal  reoeivability  by  the 
federal  government  in  payment  of  all  dues  at 
their  custom-houses,  land-offices,  post^ffices^ 
and  by  all  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
clerks,  employed  under  the  federal  judictaiy. 
The  improvidence  of  the  States,  in  chartering 
such  institutions,  is  great  and  deplorable ;  but 
their  error  was  trifling,  compared  to  the  impro- 
vidence of  the  federal  government  in  taking  the 
paper  comage  of  all  these  banks  for  the  currency 
of  the  federal  government,  maugre  that  danse 
in  the  constitution  which  recognizes  nothing  but 
gold  and  silver  for  currency,  and  which  was  in- 
tended for  ever  to  defend  and  preserve  this  Union 
from  the  evils  of  paper  money. 

"  Mr.  B.  averred,  with  a  perffect  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  on  a  worse  footing  than  it  was  in  any 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  tftat,in 
addition  to  its  deep  and  dangerous  defects,  it 
was  also  the  most  expensive  and  burdensoiae, 
and  gave  the  most  undue  advantages  to  one  part 
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of  the  oommunity  over  another.  He  had  no 
doubt  but  that  this  banking  system  was  more 
burdensome  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  than  ever  the  feudal  system  was  to  the 
rilleins,  and  serfs,  and  peasants  of  Europe.  And 
what  did  they  get  in  return  for  this  vast  bur- 
ien  ?  A  pestiferous  currency  of  small  paper ! 
when  they  might  have  a  gold  currency  without 
paying  interest,  or  suffering  losses,  if  their  banks, 
like  those  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  issued  no 
currency  except  as  bills  of  exchange ;  or,  like 
the  Bank  of  France,  issued  no  notes  but  those 
of  500  and  1,000  francs  (say  $100  and  $500) ; 
or  even,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  issued  no 
note  under  £5  sterling,  and  payable  in  gold.  And 
with  how  much  real  capital  is  this  banking  sys- 
tem, so  burdensome  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  carried  on?  About  $30,000,0001  Yes;  on 
about$30,000,000of  specie  rests  the $300,000,000 
paid  in,  and  on  which  the  community  are  paying 
interest,  and  giving  profits  to  bankers,  and  blind- 
ly }*ielding  their  faith  and  confidence,  as  if  the 
whole  $300,000,000  was  a  solid  bed  of  gold  and 
silver,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  one  tenth  part 
specie,  and  nine  tenths  paper  credit ! " 

Other  senators  spoke  against  the  recharter  of 
these  banks,  without  the  amelioration  of  their 
charters  which  the  public  welfare  required ;  but 
without  effect.  The  amendments  were  all  re- 
jected, and  the  bill  passed  for  the  recharter  of 
the  whole  six  by  a  large  vote— 26  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Black,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Goldsborough,  Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent, 
King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Leigh,  Naudain, 
I^icholas,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Southard, 
Swift,  Tallmadge,  Tomlinson,  Walker,  Webster. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Ewing  of  Illinois, 
EJng  of  Gcorgi]^  Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Mor- 
ris, Niles.  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shepley,  Wall, 
White,  Wright 


CHAPTER   CXLIV. 

INDSPENDENCE  OF  TEXAS. 

During  several  months  memorials  had  been 
coming  in  from  public  meetings  in  different  cities 
in  favor  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
Texas — the  public  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  people 


of  that  small  revolted  province,  strong  from  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  now  inflamed  into  rage 
from  the  massacres  of  the  Alamo  and  of  Goliad. 
Towards  the  middle  of  May  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  San  Jacinto  arrived  at  Washington. 
Public  feeling  no  longer  knew  any  bounds. 
The  people  were  exalted — Congress  not  less  so 
— and  a  feeling  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
Texian  independence,  if  not  universal,  almost 
general.  The  sixteenth  of  May — the  first  sitting 
of  the  Senate  after  this  great  news — Mr.  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina,  presented  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  pubhc  meeting  in  Burke  county,  of  that 
State,  praying  Congress  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  young  republic.  Mr.  Preston 
said :  ^^  The  effects  of  that  victory  had  opened  up 
a  curtain  to  a  most  magnificent  scene.  This 
invader  had  come  at  the  head  of  his  foixiea,  urged 
on  by  no  ordinary  impulse — ^byan  infuriate  fana^ 
ticism — by  a  superstitious  Catholicism,  goaded 
on  by  a  miserable  priesthood,  agsunst  that  in- 
vincible Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  van  of  which 
now  approaches  the  del  Norte.  It  was  at  once 
a  war  of  religion  and  of  liberty.  And  when 
that  noble  race  engaged  in  a  war,  victory  was 
sure  to  perch  upon  their  standard.  This  was 
not  merely  the  retribution  of  the  cruel  war  upon 
the  Alamo,  but  that  tide  which  was  swollen 
by  this  extraordinary  victory  would  roll  on  5 
and  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  say 
where  it  would  stop."  Mr.  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, said : 

^  He  had,  upon  the  22d  of  April  last,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  struggle  in 
Texas,  and  suggested  the  reservation  of  any 
surplus  that  might  remain  in  the  treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Texas  from  whatever 
government  might  remain  the  government  de 
facto  of  that  country.  At  that  period  (said  Mr. 
W.)  no  allusion  had  been  made,  he  bcheved,  by 
any  one  in  either  House  of  Congress  to  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  Texas.  And  now  (said  Mr. 
W.),  upon  the  very  day  that  he  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  subject,  it 
appeared  that  Santa  Anna  had  been  captured, 
and  his  army  overthrown.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had 
never  doubted  this  result.  When  on  the  22d 
of  April  last,  resolutions  were  introduced  before 
the  Senate  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mor- 
ris), requesting  Congress  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  opposed 
laying  these  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  advo- 
cated their  reference  to  a  committee  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  addressed  the 
Senate  then  under  very  different  drcumstanoea 
from  those  which  now  existed.    The  cries  of 
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the  expiring  prisoners  at  the  Alamo  were  then 
resounding  in  our  ears ;  the  yictorious  usurper 
was  advancing  onward  with  his  exterminating 
warfare,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  all  was 
gloom  and  despondency ;  but  Mr.  W.  said  that 
the  published  report  of  our  proceedings  demon- 
strated that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  despond ; 
that  his  confidence  in  the  rifle  of  the  West  was 
firm  and  unshaken ;  and  that  he  had  then  de- 
clared that  the  sun  was  not  more  certain  to  set 
in  the  western  horizon,  than  that  Texas  would 
maintain  her  independence ;  and  this  sentiment 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  repeat  in  the  debate 
on  this  subject  in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  May 
last.  Mr.  W.  said  that  what  was  then  predic- 
tion was  now  reality ;  and  his  heart  beat  high,  and 
his  pulse  throbbed  with  delight,  in  contemplating 
this  triumph  of  liberty.  Sir  (said  Mr.  W.),  the 
people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  never 
could  have  permitted  Santa  Ana  and  his  myr- 
midons to  retain  the  dominion  of  Texas." 

Mr.  "Walker  afterwards  moved  the  reference 
of  all  the  memorials  in  relation  to  Texas  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  If  the  accounts 
received  from  Texas  had  been  ofScial  (for  as 
yet  there  were  nothing  but  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  great  victory),  he  would  have  moved  for 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Texian  inde- 
pendence. Being  unofficial,  he  could  only  move 
the  reference  to  the  committee  in  the  expectar 
tion  that  they  would  investigate  the  fiicts  and 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Senate  in  a  suitable 
form  for  action.    Mr.  Webster  said : 

"That  if  the  people  of  Texas  had  established 
a  government  de  facto,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  duty  of  this  government  to  acknowledge 
theup  independence.  The  time  and  manner  of 
doing  so,  however,  were  all  matters  proper 
for  grave  and  mature  consideration.  He  should 
have  been  better  satisfied,  had  this  matter 
not  been  moved  again  till  all  the  evidence 
had  been  collected,  and  until  they  had  received 
official  information  of  the  important  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Texas.  As  this  proceeding 
had  been  moved  by  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration party,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  under- 
stand that  the  Executive  was  not  opposed  to 
take  the  first  steps  now,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
this  proceeding  was  not  dangerous  or  premature. 
Mr.  W.  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best 
not  to  act  with  precipitation.  If  this  informa- 
tion was  true,  they  would  doubtless  before  long 
hear  from  Texas  herself;  for  as  soon  as  she  felt 
that  she  was  a  country,  and  had  a  country,  she 
would  naturally  present  her  claims  to  her  neigh- 
bors, to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation. 
He  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
wait  for  tliis  event,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
discreet  to  do  so.  He  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  on 


reasonable  proof  that  she  had  established  a  gOY« 
ernment.  There  were  views  connected  with 
Texas  which  he  would  not  now  present,  as  it 
would  be  premature  to  do  so ;  but  he  would  ob- 
serve that  he  had  received  some  information 
from  a  respectable  source,  which  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  very  significant  expression  us^ 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message  of  1822,  that  no 
European  Power  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  American  continent. 
Ho  had  no  doubt  that  attempts  would  be  made 
by  some  European  govermnent  to  obtain  a  ces- 
sion of  Texas  from  the  government  of  Me^cico.^ 

Mr.  Eling,  of  Alabama,  counselled  moderation 
and  deliberation,  although  he  was  aware  that  in 
the  present  excited  feeling  in  relation  to  Texas, 
every  prudent  and  cautious  course  would  be 
misunderstood,  and  a  proper  reserve  be  probably 
construed  into  hostility  to  Texian  independence: 
but  he  would,  so  long  as  he  remained  a  member 
on  that  floor,  be  regardless  of  every  personal 
consideration,  and  place  himself  in  opposition  to 
all  measures  which  he  conceived  were  calculated 
to  detract  from  the  exalted  character  of  this 
country  for  good  faith,  and  for  nndeviating  ad- 
herence to  all  its  treaty  stipulations.  He  then 
went  on  to  say : 

"  He  knew  not  whether  the  information  re- 
ceived of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  Tex- 
ans  was  to  be  relied  on  or  not ;  he  sincerely 
hoped  it  might  prove  true ;  no  man  here  felt  a 
deeper  detestation  of  the  bloodthirsty  wretches 
who  had  cruelly  butchered  their  defenceless 
prisoners,  than  he  did ;  but,  whether  true  or 
false,  did  it  become  wii^e,  discreet,  prudent  men, 
bound  by  the  strongest  considerations  to  pre^ 
serve  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  country,  to  be 
hurried  along  by  the  effervescence  of  feeling, 
and  at  once  abandon  the  course^  and,  he  would 
say,  the  only  true  course,  which  this  govemmnit 
has  invariably,  heretofore,  pursued  towards  fo- 
reign powers  ?    We  have  uniformly  (said  Mr. 
K.)  recognized  the  existing  governments— the 
governments  de  facto;  we  have  not  stopped  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  a  despotic  or  constitutional 
government ;  whether  it  is  a  republic  or  a  des- 
potism.   All  we  ask  is,  does  a  government  actu- 
ally exist?  and,  having  satisfied  ourselves  cf 
that  fact,  we  look  no  further,  but  recognize  it  as 
it  is.    It  was  on  this  principle  (said  Mr.  K.)— 
this  safe,  this  correct  principle,  that  we  recog- 
nized what  was  called  the  Republic  of  France, 
founded  on  the  nuns  of  the  old  monarchy ;  then, 
the  consular  government ;  a  little  after,  the  im- 
perial; and  when  that  was  crushed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  all  Europe,  and  that  extraordinarj 
man  who  wielded  it  was  driven  into  exile,  we 
again  acknowledged  the  kingly  government  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  now  the  constitO' 
tional  King  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans. 
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''  Sir  (said  Mr.  K.),  we  take  things  as  thej 
are ;  we  ask  not  how  goyemmcnts  are  estab- 
lished— ^by  what  rerolutions  they  are  brought 
into  existence.  Let  us  see  an  independent  goy- 
ernment  in  Texas,  and  he  would  not  be  behind 
the  senator  from  Mississippi  nor  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  pressing  forward  to  its 
recognition,  and  establishing  with  it  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  relations." 

Mr.  Calhoun  went  beyond  all  other  speakers, 
and  advocated  not  only  immediate  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  but  her  simulta- 
neous admission  into  the  Union ;  was  in  fayor 
of  acting  on  both  questions  together,  and  at  the 
present  session ;  and  saw  an  interest  in  the  slaye- 
holding  States  in  preyenting  Texas  from  haying 
the  power  to  annoy  them.    And  he  said: 

"  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  add  more 
strength  to  the  cause  of  Texas,  to  wait  for  a  few 
days,  until  they  received  ofiScial  confirmation  of 
the  victory  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  unanimous  vote  in  &yor  of  the 
recognition  of  Texas.  He  had  been  of  but  one 
opinion,  from  the  beginning,  that,  so  far  from 
Mexico  being  able  to  reduce  Texas,  there  was 
great  danger  of  Mexico,  herself,  being  conquered 
by  the  Texans.  The  result  of  one  battle  had 
placed  the  ruler  of  Mexico  in  the  power  of  the 
Texans ;  and  they  were  now  able,  either  to  dic- 
tate what  terms  they  pleased  to  him,  or  to  make 
terms  with  the  opposition  ii\  Mexico.  This  ex- 
traordinary meeting  had  given  a  handfhl  of  brave 
men  a  most  poweiful  control  over  the  destinies 
of  Mexico ;  he  trusted  they  would  use  their 
victory  with  moderation.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  only  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas,  but  for  her  admission  into  this  Union ;  and 
if  the  Texans  managed  their  afiairs  prudently, 
they  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  that 
question.  No  man  could  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  that  country  could  ever  come  again  under 
the  dominion  of  Mexico ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  for  our  interests  that  there 
should  be  an  independent  community  between 
us  and  Mexico.  There  were  powerful  reasons 
why  Texas  should  be  a  part  of  this  Union.  The 
Southern  States,  owning  a  slave  population,  were 
deeply  interested  in  preventing  that  country 
from  having  the  power  to  annoy  them ;  and  the 
navigating  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
North  and  the  East  were  equally  interested  in 
making  it  a  part  of  this  Union.  He  thought 
they  would  soon  be  called  on  to  decide  these 
questions ;  and  when  they  did  act  on  it,  he  was 
foracting on  both  together — ^for recognizing  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  for  admitting  her 
into  the  Union.  Though  he  felt  the  deepest  so- 
licitude on  this  subject,  he  was  for  acting  calmly, 
deliberately,  and  cautiously,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  decision  and  firmness.  They  should 
not  violate  their  neutrality;  but  when  they 
were  once  satisfied  that  Texas  had  established 


a  government,  they  should  do  as  they  had  done 
in  all  other  similar  cases :  recognize  her  as  an 
independent  nation ;  and  if  her  people,  who  were 
once  citizens  of  this  Republic,  wished  to  come 
back  to  us,  he  would  receive  them  with  open 
arms.  If  events  should  go  on  as  they  had  done, 
he  could  not  but  hope  that,  before  the  close  oi 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  they  would  not 
only  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas, 
but  admit  her  into  the  Union.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  unnecessary  delay,  for,  in  such 
cases,  delays  were  dangerous;  but  that  they 
would  act  with  unaiumity,  and  act  promptly." 

The  author  of  this  View  did  not  reply  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  being  then  on  ill  terms  with  him ;  but 
he  saw  in  the  speech  much  to  be  considered  and 
remembered — the  shadowings  fbrth  of  coming 
events ;  the  revelation  of  a  new  theatre  for  the 
slavery  agitation;  and  a  design  to  make  the 
Texas  question  an  element  in  the  impending 
election.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  at  the  time  that  Texas  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  for  reasons  (as  Mr.  Monroe  stated 
to  General  Jackson,  in  the  private  letter  hereto- 
fore quoted)  of  internal  policy  and  considera- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  to  conciliate  the  free  States, 
by  amputating  slave  territory,  and  preventing 
their  opposition  to  future  Southern  presidential 
candidates.  He  did  not  use  those  precise  words, 
but  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  used* 
The  cession  of  Texas  was  made  in  the  crisis  of 
the  Missouri  controversy ;  and  both  Mr.  Mon- 
roe and  Mr.  Calhoun  received  the  benefit  of 
the  conciliation  it  produced :  Mr.  Monroe  in  the 
re-election,  almost  unanimous,  of  1820 ;  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  vice-presidential  elections  of 
1824  and  1828 ;  in  which  he  wa^  so  much  a 
favorite  of  the  North  as  to  get  more  votes  than 
Mr.  Adams  received  in  the  free  States,  and  owed 
to  them  his  honorable  election  by  the  people, 
when  all  others  were  defeated,  on  the  popular 
vote.  Their  justification  (that  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet)  for  this  cession  of  a  great  province, 
was,  that  the  loss  was  temporary — "that  it 
could  be  got  back  again  whenever  it  was  want- 
ed " — but  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  was  hardly 
foreseen  at  that  time.  It  was  these  reasons 
(Northern  conciliation,  and  getting  it  back  when 
we  pleased)  that  reconciled  General  Jackson 
to  the  cession,  at  the  time  it  was  made.  One 
of  the  foremost  to  give  away  Texas,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  the  very  foremost  to  get  her  back ; 
and  at  an  immense  cost  to  our  foreign  relations 
and  domestic  peace.    The  immediate  admission 
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of  Texas  into  the  Union,  was  his  plan.  She 
was  at  war  with  Mexico — ^we  at  peace :  to  in- 
corporate her  into  the  Union,  was  to  adopt  her 
war.  We  had  treaties  of  amity  with  Mexico : 
to  join  Texas  in  the  war,  was  to  he  faithless  to 
those  treaties.  We  had  a  presidential  election 
depending  5  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  Texian 
admission  into  our  Union,  was  to  bring  that  ele- 
ment into  the  canvass,  in  which  all  prudent  men 
who  were  adverse  to  the  admission  (as  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends  were),  would  be 
thrown  under  the  force  of  an  immense  popular 
current;  while  all  that  were  in  favor  of  it 
would  expect  to  swim  high  upon  the  waves  of 
that  current.  The  proposition  was  incredibly 
rash,  tending  to  involve  us  in  war  and  dishonor ; 
and  also  disrespectful  to  Texas  herself,  who  had 
not  asked  for  admission;  and  extravagantly 
hasty,  in  being  broached  before  there  was  any 
official  news  of  the  great  victory.  Before  the 
debate  was  over,  the  author  of  this  View  took 
an  opportunity  to  reply,  without  reference  to 
other  speakers,  and  to  give  reasons  agunst  the 
present  admission  of  Texas.  But  there  was 
one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  reasons  for  immediate  ad* 
mission,  which  to  him  was  enigmatical,  and  at 
that  time,  incomprehensible ;  and  that  was,  the 
prevention  of  Texas  "from  having  the  power  to 
annoy"  the  Southern  slave  States.  "We  had 
just  been  employed  in  suppressing,  or  explod- 
ing, this  annoyance,  in  the  Northeast ;  and,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  sprung  up  in  the 
Southwest,  two  thousand  miles  off,  and  quite 
diagonally  from  its  late  point  of  apparition. 
That  sudden  and  so  distant  re-appearance  of  the 
danger,  was  a  puzzle,  remaining  unsolved  until 
the  Tyler  administration,  and  the  return  of  Mr. 
Duff  Green  from  London,  with  the  discovery 
of  the  British  abolition  plot ;  which  was  to  be 
planted  in  Texas,  spread  into  the  South,  and 
blow  up  its  slavery.  Mr.  Bedford  Brown,  and 
others,  answered  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Brown 
said: 

*'  He  regarded  our  national  character  as  worth 
infinitely  more  than  all  the  territorial  posses- 
sions of  Mexico,  her  wealth,  or  the  wealth  of  all 
other  nations  added  together.  We  occupied  a 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of 
which  we  might  well  be  proud,  and  which  we 
ought  not  to  permit  to  be  tarnished.  We  have, 
said  Mr.  B.,  arrived  at  that  period  of  our  history, 
as  a  nation,  when  it  behooves  us  to  act  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  circumspection.  But  a  few 
years  since  as  a  nation,  we  were  comparatively 


in  a  state  of  infancy ;  we  were  now,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  youth,  and  with  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
incident  to  this  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nar 
tion,  about  to  enter  on  '  man's  estate.'  Power- 
ful in  resources,  and  conscious  of  our  strength, 
let  us  not  foi^t  the  sacred  obligations  of  jus- 
tice and  good  faith,  which  form  the  indispensa- 
ble basis  of  a  nation's  character — greatness  and 
freedom ;  and  without  which,  no  people  could 
long  preserve  the  blessings  of  self-government 
Republican  government  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice ;  and  for  it  to  be  administered 
on  any  other,  eitiier  in  its  foreign  or  domestic 
affairs,  was  to  undermine  its  foundation  and  to 
hasten  its  overthrow." 

Mr.  Rives  concurred  in  the  necessity  for  cau- 
tion ;  and  said : 

^'  This  government  should  act  with  modera- 
tion, calmness,  and  dignity;  and,  because  he 
wished  the  Senate  to  act  with  that  becoming 
moderation,  calmness,  and  dignity,  which  ought 
to  characterize  its  deliberations  on  intematioDal 
subjects,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  subject  might 
be  referred.  If  it  was  postponed,  it  would  come 
up  again  for  discussion,  from  morning  to  morn- 
ing, to  the  exclusion  of  most  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  as  there  vras  nothing  to  prevent 
the  presentation  of  petitions  every  morning,  to 
excite  discussion.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  these  discussions,  that  he  should  vote 
to  refer  it  at  once  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  A  prominent  member  of  that  com- 
mittee  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
there  were  members  on  it  representing  all  the 
different  sections  of  the  coimtry,  to  whose  charge 
he  believed  the  subject  could  be  safely  commit- 
ted. It  would  seem,  from  the  course  of  debate 
this  morning,  that  gentlemen  supposed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  or  its  admission  into  this  Union,  was  di- 
rectly before  the  Senate ;  and  some  gentlemen 
had  volunteered  their  opinions  in  advance  of  the 
report  of  the  committee.  He  did  not  vote  to 
refer  it  to  the  committee  to  receive  its  quietus^ 
but  that  they  might  give  their  views  upon  it ; 
nor  did  he  feel  as  if  he  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure. It  was  strange  that  senators,  who  stated 
that  their  opinions  were  made  up,  should  op- 
pose the  reference." 

lilr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  was  entirely  in 
favor  of  preserving  the  national  faith  inviolate, 
and  its  honor  untarnished,  and  ourselves  from 
the  imputation  of  base  motives  in  our  fat  ore 
conduct  in  relation  to  Texas,  and  sud : 

^  This  was  a  case  in  which  this  government 
should  act  with  caution.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  the  question  was  only  one  of  fact,  and 
was  but  little  calculated  to  compromit  the  in- 
terests or  honor  of  the  United  States ;  bat  the 
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question  in  regard  to  Texas  was  very  different, 
and  Tastlj  more  important  That  is  a  country 
on  onr  own  borders,  and  its  inhabitants,  most 
of  them,  emigrants  from  the  United  States; 
and  most  of  the  bravo  men  constituting  its 
army,  who  are  so  heroically  fighting  to  redeem 
the  province,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  engaged  in  this  bold  enterprise  as  vo- 
lunteers. Were  this  government  to  be  precipi- 
tate in  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
Texas,  might  it  not  be  exposed  to  a  suspicion 
of  having  encouraged  these  enterprises  of  its 
citizens?  There  is  another  consideration  of 
more  importance.  Should  the  independence  of 
Texas  be  followed  by  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  the  reasons  for  suspicions  dero- 
gatory to  the  national  faith  might  be  still 
stronger.  If  we,  by  our  own  act,  contribute  to 
clothe  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince with  the  power  of  sovereignty  over  it, 
and  then  accept  a  cession  of  the  coimtry  from 
those  authorities,  might  there  not  \)e  some  rea- 
son to  charge  us  with  having  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  country  as  a  means  of  getting 
possession  of  it  ?  These  and  other  considera- 
tions require  that  this  government  should  act 
with  caution ;  yet,  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  act,  and  to  act  promptly. 
But  he  trusted  that  all  would  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  pi*eserving  the  national  faith  and  na- 
tional honor.  They  should  not  only  be  kept 
pure,  but  free  from  injurious  suspicions,  being 
more  to  be  prized  than  any  extension  or  terri- 
toiy,  wealth,  population,  or  other  acquisition, 
which  enters  into  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity or  power." 

The  various  memorials  were  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  King  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tallmadge,  Mr. 
Mangum,  and  Mr.  Porter  of  Louisiana ;  which 
reported  early,  and  unanimously,  in  fiivor  of  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  as 
soon  as  satisfactory  information  should  be  re- 
ceived, showing  that  she  had  a  civil  government 
in  operation  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  a  civilized 
power.  In  the  report  which  accompanied  the 
Besolution,  its  author,  Mr.  Clay,  said : 

"Sentiments  of  sympathy  and  devotion  to 
civil  liberty,  which  have  always  animated  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  prompted  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  popular  feeling  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  committee,  recommending  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
The  committee  shares  fully  in  all  these  senti- 
ments ;  but  a  wise  and  prudent  government 
should  not  act  solely  on  the  impulse  of  feeling, 
however  natural  and  laudable  it  may  be.  It 
ought  to  avoid  all  precipitation,  and  not  adopt  so 


grave  a  measure  as  that  of  recognizing  the  indes 
pendenoe  of  a  new  Power,  until  it  has  satisfac- 
toiy  information,  and  has  rully  deliberated. 

"  The  committee  has  no  information  respecting 
the  itcent  movements  in  Texas,  except  such  as 
is  derived  from  the  public  prints.  According 
to  that,  the  war  broke  out  in  Texas  last  autumn. 
Its  professed  object,  like  that  of  our  revolution- 
ary contest  in  the  commencement,  was  not 
separation  and  independence,  but  a  redress  of 
grievances.  In  March  last,  independence  was 
proclaimed,  and  a  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  established.  No  means  of  ascer- 
taining accurately  the  exact  amount  of  the 
population  of  Texas  are  at  the  command  of  the 
committee.  It  has  been  estimated  at  some  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  souls.  Nor  are  the  precise 
limits  of  the  country  which  passes  under  the 
denomination  of  Texas  known  to  the  committee. 
They  are  probably  not  clearly  defined,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  be  extensive,  and  sufficiently  large, 
when  peopled,  to  form  a  respectable  Power." 

Mr.  Southard  concurred  in  the  views  and  con- 
clusion of  the  report,  but  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  which  looked  to  the  *•  balance  of  power, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  our  institutions,"  as  a 
reason  for  the  speedy  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union,  and  said : 

"I  should  not  have  risen  to  express  these 
notions,  if  I  had  not  understood  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  to  declare 
that  he  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
depence  of  Texas  as  important,  and  principally 
important,  because  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
speedy  admission  of  that  State  as  a  member  of 
our  Union;  and  that  he  looked  anxiously  to 
that  event,  as  conducing  to  a  proper  balance  of 
power,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  institu- 
tions. I  am  not  now,  sir,  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  question — a  question  which 
all  must  foresee  will  embrace  interests  as  wide 
as  our  Union,  and  as  lasting  in  their  consequen- 
ces as  the  freedom  which  our  institutions  secure. 
When  it  shall  be  necessarily  presented  to  me,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  meet  it  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  magnitude,  and  to  the  vital  interests  which 
it  involves ;  but  I  will  not,  on  the  present  reso- 
lution, anticipate  it ;  nor  can  I  permit  an  inference, 
as  to  my  decision  upon  it,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  vote  which  I  now  give.  That  vote  is  upon 
this  resolution  alone,  and  confined  to  it,  founded 
upon  principles  sustained  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, upon  the  unvarying  practice  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  upon  the  facts  as  they  are  now 
known  to  exist.  It  relates  to  the  independence 
of  Texas,  not  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
this  Union.  The  achievement  of  the  one,  at  the 
proper  time,  may  bo  justified ;  the  other  may 
be  found  to  be  opposed  by  the  highest  and 
strongest  considerations  of  interest  and  duty. 
I  discuss  neither  at  this  time ;  nor  am  I  willing 
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that  the  remarks  of  the  senator  should  lead,  in 
or  out  of  this  chamber,  to  the  mferenoe  that  all 
those  who  vote  for  the  resolution  concur  with 
him  in  opinion.  The  question  which  he  has 
started  should  be  left  perfectly  open  and  free." 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  Resolution  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Clay  was  unanimous — 39  senators 
present  and  voting.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  similar  resolution  was  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  of  foreign  relations, 
Mr.  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  chairman ;  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  113  to  22.  The  nays 
were:  Messrs.  John  Qmncy  Adams,  Heman 
Allen,  Jeremiah  Bailey,  Andrew  Beaumont, 
^  James  W.  Bouldin,  William  Clark,  Walter 
Coles,  Edward  Darlington,  George  Qrennell,  jr., 
Hiland  Hall,  Abner  Hazeltine,  William  Hiester, 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Levi  Lincoln,  Thomas  C. 
Love,  John  J.  Milligan,  Dutee  J.  Pcarce,  Ste- 
phen C.  Phillips,  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Reed, 
David  Russell,  William  Slade. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  progress  of  this 
Texas  question  both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn reversed  their  positions — the  former  being 
against,  and  the  latter  in  favor,  of  its  alienation 
in  1819;  the  former  being  agidnst,  and  the 
latter  in  favor  of  its  recovery  in  1836 — '44. — ^Mr. 
Benton  was  the  last  speaker  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  independence ;  and 
his  speech  being  the  most  full  and  carefully 
historical  of  any  one  delivered,  it  is  presented 
entire  in  the  next  chapter ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
that  in  going  more  fully  than  other  speakers  did 
into  the  origin  and  events  of  the  Texas  Revolu- 
tion, it  will  give  a  &ir  and  condensed  view  of  that 
remarkable  event^  so  interesting  to  the  American 
people. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 

TKXAS  INDEPENDENCE-ME.  BENTOJTS  SPEECH. 

'  Mr.  Bentok  rose  and  said  he  should  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  proposition  presented  in 
the  resolution,  and  should  not  complicate  the 
practical  question  of  recognition  with  specula- 
tions on  the  future  fate  of  Texas.  Such  specu- 
lations could  have  no  good  efibct  upon  either  of 
the  countries  interested;  upon  Mexico,  Texas, 
or  the  United  States.  Texas  has  not  asked  for 
admission  into  this  Union.    Her  independence 


is  still  contested  by  Mexico.  Her  boundaries, 
and  other  important  points  in  her  political  con- 
dition, are  not  yet  adjusted.  To  discuss  the 
question  of  her  admission  into  ^his  Union,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  to  treat  her  with  disre- 
spect, to  embroil  ourselves  with  Mexico,  to  com- 
promise the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  to  start  among  ourselves 
prematurely,  jmd  without  reason,  a  question 
which,  whenever  it  comes,  cannot  be  without 
its  own  intrinsic  difficulties  and  perplexities. 

'^  Since  the  three  months  that  the  affairs  of 
Texas  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  discus- 
sion in  this  chaiZk;)er,  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
a  reserve,  not  the  effect  of  want  of  feeling,  but 
the  effect  of  strong  feeling,  and  some  judgment 
combined,  which  has  not  permitted  me  to  give 
utterance  to  the  general  expression  of  my  sen- 
timents. Once  only  have  I  spoken,  and  that  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  contest,  and 
when  the  reported  advance  of  the  Mexicans 
upon  Nacogdoches,  and  the  actual  movement  of 
General  Gaines  and  our  own  troops  in  that  di- 
rection, gave  reason  to  apprehend  the  encounter 
of  flags,  or  the  collision  of  arms,  which  might 
compromise  individuals  or  endanger  the  peace 
of  nations.  It  was  then  that  I  used  those  words, 
not  entirely  enigmatical,  and  which  have  since 
been  repeated  by  some,  without  the  prefix  of 
their  important  qualifications,  namely;  that  while 
neutrality  was  the  obvious  line  of  our  duty  and 
of  our  interest,  yet  there  might  be  emergencies 
in  which  the  obligation  of  duty  could  have  no 
force,  and  the  calculations  of  interest  could  have 
no  place ;  when,  in  fact,  a  man  should  have  no 
head  to  think !  nothing  but  a  heart  to  feel !  and 
an  arm  to  strike !  and  I  illustrated  this  senti- 
ment. It  was  after  the  affair  of  Goliad,  and  the 
imputed  order  to  unpeople  the  country,  with 
the  supposititious  case  of  prisoners  assassinated, 
women  violated,  and  children  slaughtered;  and 
these  horrors  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  presence 
or  hearing  of  an  American  army.  In  such  a  case 
I  declared  it  to  be  my  sentiment — and  I  now  re- 
peat it,  for  I  feel  it  to  be  in  me — in  such  a  case, 
I  declared  it  to  be  my  sentiment,  that  treaties 
were  nothing,  books  were  nothing,  laws  were 
nothing !  that  the  paramount  law  of  God  and 
nature  was  every  thing !  and  that  the  American 
soldier,  hearing  the  cries  of  helplessness  and 
weakness,  and  remembering  only  that  be  was  a 
man,  and  bom  of  woman,  and  the  &ther  of  chil* 
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drcn,  should  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  strike  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  crimes  which  shock  hu- 
manity and  dishonor  the  age.  I  uttered  this 
sentiment  not  upon  .impulsion,  but  with  consid- 
eration ;  not  for  theatrical  effect,  but  as  a  rule 
for  action ;  not  as  vague  declamation,  but  with 
an  eye  to  possible  or  probable  events,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  public  justification  of  General  Gaines 
and  his  men,  if,  under  circumstances  appalling 
to  humanity,  they  should  nobly  resolve  to  obey 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart  instead  of  coldly  con- 
sulting the  musty  leaves  of  books  and  treaties. 
"  Beyond  this  I  did  not  go,  and,  except  in  this 
instance,  I  do  not  speak.  Duty  and  interest 
prescribed  to  the  United  States  a  rigorous  neu- 
trality }  and  this  condition  she  has  faithfully  ful- 
filled. Our  young  men  have  gone  to  Texas  to 
fight ;  but  they  have  gone  without  the  sanction 
of  the  laws,  and  against  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  gone  upon  that  impulsion 
which,  in  all  time,  has  carried  the  heroic  youth 
of  all  ages  to  seek  renown  in  the  perils  and  glo- 
ries of  distant  war.  Our  foreign  wilistment  law 
is  not  repealed.  Unlike  England,  in  the  civil 
war  now  raging  in  Spain,  we  have  not  licensed 
interference  by  repealing  our  penalties :  we  have 
not  stimulated  action  by  withdrawing  obsta- 
cles. No  member  of  our  Congress,  like  General 
Evans  in  the  British  Parliament,  has  left  his 
seat  to  levy  troops  in  the  streets  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  to  lead  them  to  battle  and  to  victory  in 
the  land  torn  by  civil  discord.  Our  statute 
against  armaments  to  invade  friendly  powers  is 
in  full  force.  Proclamations  have  attested  our 
neutral  dispositions.  Prosecutions  have  been 
ordered  against  violators  of  law.  A  naval  force 
in  the  gulf,  and  a  land  force  on  the  Sabine,  have 
been  directed  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  so  far  as  acts  have  gone,  the  ad- 
vantage has  been  on  the  side  of  Mexico ;  for 
the  Texian  armed  schooner  Invincible  has  been 
brought  into  an  American  port  by  an  American 
ship  of  war.  If  parties  and  individuals  still  go 
to  Texas  to  fight,  the  act  is  particular,  not  na- 
tional, compromising  none  but  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  may  take  place  on  one  side  as  well 
as  on  the  other.  The  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  strictly  neutral ;  and,  as  a  friend 
to  that  administration,  and  from  my  own  con- 
victions, I  have  conformed  to  its  policy,  avoid- 
ing the  language  which  would  irritate,  and  op- 
posing the  acts  which  might  interrupt  pacific 


and  commercial  communications.  Mexico  is  our 
nearest  neighbor,  dividing  with  us  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  possessing  the  elements 
of  a  great  power.  Our  boundaries  are  co-ter- 
minous  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  We 
have  inland  and  maritime  commerce.  She  has 
mines ;  we  have  ships.  General  considerations 
impose  upon  each  power  the  duties  of  reciprocal 
friendship;  especial  inducements  invite  us  to 
uninterrupted  commercial  intercourse.  As  a 
western  senator,  coming  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  I 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of  inter- 
rupting that  double  line  of  inland  and  maritime 
commerce,  which,  stretching  to  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  brings  back  the  perennial  supply  of 
solid  money  which  enriches  the  interior,  and 
enables  New  Orleans  to  purchase  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  agricultural  produce  of  which  she 
is  the  emporium.  Wonderful  are  the  workings 
of  commerce,  and  more  apt  to  find  out  its  own 
proper  channels  by  its  own  operations  than  to 
be  guided  into  them  by  the  hand  of  legislation. 
New  Orleans  now  is  what  the  Havana  once  was 
— the  entrepot  of  the  Mexican  trade,  and  the 
recipient  of  its  mineral  wealth.  The  superficial 
reader  of  commercial  statistics  would  say  that 
Mexico  but  slightly  encourages  our  domestic 
industry ;  that  she  takes  nothing  from  our  ag^ 
riculture,  and  but  little  from  our  manu&ctures. 
On  the  contrary,  the  close  observer  would  see  a 
very  difierent  picture.  He  would  see  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  soil  passing  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  exchanging  into  fine  fabrics,  and  these 
returning  in  the  ships  of  many  nations,  our  own 
predominant,  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and 
thence  going  off  in  small  Mexican  vessels  to 
Matamoros,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  Mex- 
ican ports.  The  return  from  these  ports  is  in 
the  precious  metals ;  and,  to  confine  myself  to 
a  single  year,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  of  the  ten  millions  and  three 
quarters  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  received  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  custom-house 
returns  during  the  least  year,  eight  millions  and 
one  quarter  of  it  came  from  Mexico  alone,  and  the 
mass  of  it  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  This 
amount  of  treasure  is  not  received  for  nothing, 
nor,  as  it  would  seem  on  the  commercial  tables, 
for  foreign  fabrics  unconnected  with  American 
industry,  but,  in  reality,  for  domestic  produc- 
tions changed  into  foreign  fabrics,  and  giving 
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double  employment  to  the  nayigation  of  the 
oountry.  New  Orleans  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Havana ;  it  has  become  the  entrepot  of  this 
trade ;  and  many  circumstances,  not  directed  by 
law,  or  even  known  to  lawgivers,  liave  combined 
to  produce  the  result.  First,  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  which, 
in  the  form  of  towboats,  has  given  to  a  river 
city  a  prompt  and  facile  communication  with  the 
sea;  then  the  advantage  of  full  and  assorted 
cai^goes,  which  brings  the  importing  vessel  to  a 
point  where  she  delivers  freight  for  two  diflfer- 
ent  empii'es ;  then  the  marked  advantage  of  a 
return  cargo,  with  chei^  and  abundant  supplies, 
which  are  always  found  in  the  grand  emporium 
of  the  great  West;  then  the  discriminating  du- 
ties in  Mexican  pons  in  favor  of  Mexican  vessels, 
which  makes  it  advantageous  to  the  importer  to 
stop  and  transship  at  New  Orleans ;  finally,  our 
enterprise,  our  police,  and  our  free  institutions, 
our  perfect  security,  under  just  laws,  for  life, 
liberty,  person  and  property.  These  circum- 
stances, undirected  by  government,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  government,  have  given  to 
New  Orleans  the  supreme  advantage  of  being 
the  entrepot  of  the  Mexican  trade ;  and  have 
presented  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  the  no- 
blest valley  in  the  world,  and  the  richest  mines 
in  the  world,  sending  their  respective  products 
to  meet  each  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  noblest 
river  in  the  world ;  and  there  to  create  in  lapse 
of  time,  the  most  wonderful  city  which  any  age 
or  country  has  ever  beheld.  A  look  upon  the 
map  of  the  great  West,  and  a  tolerable  capacity 
to  calculate  the  aggregate  of  geographical  ad- 
vantages, must  impress  the  beholder  with  avast 
opinion  of  the  future  greatness  of  New  Orleans ; 
but  he  will  only  look  upon  one  half  of  the  pic- 
ture unless  he  contemplates  this  new  branch  of 
trade  which  is  making  the  emporium  of  the 
Mississippi  the  entrepot  of  Mexican  commerce, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  Mexican  mines,  and 
which,  though  now  so  great,  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Let  not  government  mar  a  consumma- 
tion so  auspicious  in  its  aspect,  and  teeming 
with  so  many  rich  and  precious  results.  Let 
no  unnecessary  collision  with  Mexico  interrupt 
our  commerce,  turn  back  the  streams  of  three 
hundred  mines  to  the  Havana,  and  give  a  wound 
to  a  noble  city  which  must  be  felt  to  the  head- 
spring and  source  of  every  stream  that  i>ours 
its  tribute  into  the  King  of  Floods. 


^'  Thus  &r  Mexico  has  no  cause  of  oomplamt 
The  conduct  of  our  government  has  been  that 
of  rigorous  neutrality.  The  present  motion  docs 
not  depart  from  that  line  of  conduct ;  for  the 
proposed  recognition  is  not  only  contingent  upon 
the  de  facto  independence  of  Texas,  but  it  fol- 
lows in  the  train,  and  conforms  to  the  spirit,  of 
the  actual  arrangements  of  the  President  Qeneral 
Santa  Anna,  for  the  complete  separation  of  the 
two  countries.  We  have  authentic  information 
that  the  President  Qeneral  has  agreed  to  an 
armistice ;  that  he  has  directed  the  evacoatbn 
of  the  country ;  that  the  Mexican  army  is  in 
full  retreat ;  that  the  Rio  Grande,  a  limit  &i 
beyond  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  La  Salle, 
in  1684,  is  the  provisional  boundary;  and  that 
negotiations  are  impending  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  separation.  Mexico  has 
had  the  advantage  of  these  arrangements,  though 
made  by  a  captive  chief,  in  the  unmolested  re- 
treat and  happy  extrication  of  her  troops  from 
their  perilous  position.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  can  be  no  infringement  of  neutrality 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
resolution  for  the  contingent  and  qualified  ac- 
knowledgment of  Texian  independence.  'Even 
after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  will  re- 
main inoperative  upon  the  hands  of  the  Prcsi- 
dent  until  he  shall  have  the  satisfactory  infor- 
mation which  shall  enable  him  to  act  without 
detriment  to  any  interest,  and  without  infrac- 
tion of  any  law. 

"  Even  without  the  armistice  and  provisional 
treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  I  look  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  as  being  in  the  fixed 
order  of  events,  and  absolutely  certain  to  take 
place.  Texas  and  Mexico  are  not  formed  for 
union.  They  are  not  homogeneous.  I  speak 
of  Texas  as  known  to  La  Salle,  the  bay  of  St 
Bernard — (Matagorda) — ^and  the  waters  which 
belong  to  it,  being  the  western  boundary.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  divisions  of  country, 
nor  to  the  same  systems  of  commerce,  nor  to 
the  same  pursuits  of  business.  They  have  no 
affinities — no  attractions — no  tendencies  to  coa- 
lesce. In  the  course  of  centuries,  and  while 
Mexico  has  extended  her  settlements  infinitely 
further  in  other  directions — to  the  head  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  north,  and  to  the  bay  of  Saa 
Francisco  in  the  northwest ;  yet  no  settlement 
had  been  extended  east,  along  the  neigbboriiig 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  rich  and  deep 
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cotton  and  sugar  lands  of  Texas,  though  at  the 
rery  door  of  Mexico,  yet  requiring  the  applica- 
tion of  a  laborious  industry  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive, hare  presented  mo  temptation  to  the 
mining  and  pastoral  population  of  that  empire. 
For  ages  this  beautiful  agricultural  and  plantmg 
region  had  lain  untouched.  Within  a  few  years, 
and  by  another  race,  its  settlement  has  begun ; 
and  the  presence  of  this  race  has  not  smoothed, 
but  increased,  the  obstacles  to  union  presented  by 
nature.  Sooner  or  later,  separation  would  be  in- 
evitable ;  and  the  progress  of  human  events  has 
accelerated  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Go- 
liacfc  has  torn  Texas  from  Mexico ;  Goliad  has 
decreed  independence ;  San  Jacinto  has  sealed  it  f 
What  the  nuissacre  decreed,  the  victory  has  seal- 
ed ;  and  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  prisoners 
must  for  ever  be  regarded  as  the  day  of  disunion 
between  Texas  and  Mexico.  I  speak  of  it  politi- 
cally, not  morally ;  that  massacre  was  a  great 
poUtical  blunder,  a  miscalculation,  an  error,  and 
a  mistake.  It  was  expected  to  put  an  end  to 
resistance,  to  subdue  rebellion,  to  drown  revolt 
in  blood,  and  to  extinguish  aid  in  terror.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  given  life  and  invincibility 
to  the  cause  of  Texas.  It  has  fired  the  souls  of 
her  own  citizens,  and  imparted  to  their  courage 
the  energies  of  revenge  and  despair.  It  has 
given  to  her  the  sympathies  and  commiseration 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  given  her  men 
and  money,  and  claims  upon  the  aid  and  a  hold 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  human  race.  If  the 
struggle  goes  on,  not  only  our  America,  but 
Europe  will  send  its  chivalry  to  join  in  the  con- 
test I  repeat  it ;  that  cruel  morning  of  the 
Alamo,  and  that  black  day  of  Goliad,  were  great 
political  fiudts.  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.  The  blood  of  slaughtered 
patriots  is  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  upon  the 
earth,  firom  which  heroes,  full  grown  and  armed, 
leap  into  life,  and  rush  into  battle.  Often  will 
the  Mexican,  guiltless  of  that  blood,  feel  the 
Angilo-American  steel  fi>r  the  deed  of  that  day, 
if  this  war  continues.  Many  were  the  innocent 
at  San  Jacinto,  whose  cries,  in  broken  Spanish, 
abjuring  GK)liad  and  the  Alamo,  could  not  save 
their  devoted  lives  from  the  avenging  remem- 
brance of  the  slau^tered  garrison  and  the  mas- 
sacred prisoners. 

"  Unhappy  day,  for  ever  to  be  deplored,  that 
Sunday  morning,  March  6, 1836,  when  the  un- 
daunted gavrison  of  the  Alamo,  victorious  in  so 
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many  assaults  over  twenty  times  their  number 
perished  to  the  last  man  by  the  hands  of  those^ 
part  of  whom  they  had  released  on  parole  two 
months  before,  leaving  not  one  to  tell  how  they 
first  dealt  out  to  multitudes  that  death  which 
they  themselves  finally  received.  Unhappy  day, 
that  Palm  Sunday,  March  27,  when  the  five 
hundred  and  twelve  prisoners  at  Goliad,  issuing 
from  the  sally  port  at  dawn  of  day,  one  by  one, 
under  the  cruel  delusion  of  a  return  to  their 
families,  found  themselves  enveloped  in  double 
files  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  marched  to  a  spot 
fit  for  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  deed — and 
there,  without  an  instant  to  think  of  parents, 
country,  friends,  and  God — in  the  midst  of  the 
consternation  of  terror  and  surprise,  were  in- 
humanly set  upon,  and  pitilessly  put  to  death, 
in  spite  of  those  moving  cries  which  reached  to 
heaven,  and  regardless  of  those  supplicating 
hands,  stretched  forth  for  mercy,  from  which 
arms  had  been  taken  under  the  perfidious  forms 
of  a  capitulation.  Five  hundred  and  six  perish- 
ed that  morning — youn^  vigorous,  brave,  sons 
of  respectable  fiunilies,  and  the  pride  of  many  a 
parent's  heart— and  their  bleeding  bodies,  torn 
with  wounds,  and  many  yet  alive,  were  thrown 
in  heaps  upon  vast  fires,  for  the  flames  to  con- 
sume what  the  steel  had  mangled.  Six  only  es- 
caped, and  not  by  mercy,  but  by  miracles.  And 
this  was  the  work  of  man  upon  his  brother;  of 
Christian  upon  Christian;  of  those  upon  those 
who  adore  the  same  God,  invoke  the  same  hea- 
venly benediction,  and  draw  precepts  of  charily 
and  mercy  tram  the  same  divine  fountain.  Ac- 
cursed be  the  ground  on  which  the  dreadful  deed 
vras  done !  Sterile,  and  set  apart,  let  it  for  ever 
be !  No  fhiitful  cultivation  should  ever  enrich 
it;  no  joyful  edifice  should  ever  adorn  it;  but 
shut  up,  and  closed  by  gloomy  walls,  the  mourn- 
ful cypress,  the  weeping  willow,  and  the  inscrip- 
tive monument,  should  for  ever  attest  the  foul 
deed  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  and  invoke  from 
every  passenger  the  throb  of  pity  for  the  slain, 
and  the  start  of  horror  for  the  slayer.  And  you, 
neglected  victims  of  the  Old  Mission  and  San 
Patricio,  shall  you  be  forgotten  because  your 
numbers  were  fewer,  and  your  hapless  fate  more 
concealed  ?  No !  but  to  you  also  justice  shall 
be  done.  One  common  fkte  befell  you  all; 
one  common  memorial  shall  perpetuate  your 
names,  and  embalm  your  memories.  Inexorable 
history  wiU  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  concerned^ 
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and  will  reject  the  plea  of  government  orders, 
even  if  those  orders  emanated  from  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  heing  dictated  to  it.  The  French 
National  Convention,  in  1793,  ordered  all  the 
English  prisoners  who  should  be  taken  in  battle 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  French  armies  refused 
to  execute  the  decree.  They  answered,  that 
French  soldiers  were  the  protectors,  not  the  assas- 
sins of  prisoners ;  and  all  France,  all  Europe,  the 
whole  civilized  world,  applauded  the  noble  reply. 
^^  But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  some  relief 
to  this  black  and  bloody  picture — some  allevia- 
tion to  the  horror  of  its  appalling  features. 
There  was  huinanity,  as  well  as  cruelty,  at  Go- 
liad— humanity  to  deplore  what  it  could  not 
prevent  The  letter  of  Colonel  Fernandez  does 
honor  to  the  human  heart  Doubtless  many 
other  officers  felt  and  mourned  like  him,  and 
spent  the  day  in  unavailing  regrets.  The  ladies, 
Losero  and  others,  of  Matamoros,  saving  the 
doomed  victims  in  that  city,  from  day  to  day, 
by  their  intercessions,  appear  like  ministering 
angels.  Several  public  journals,  and  many  in- 
dividuals, in  Mexico,  have  ^ven  vent  to  feelings 
worthy  of  Christians,  and  of  the  civilization  of 
the  age ;  and  the  poor  woman  on  the  Gauda- 
loupe,  who  succored  and  saved  the  young 
Georgian  (Hadaway),  how  nobly  she  appears ! 
He  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  &te  of 
the  Georgia  battalion  sent  to  the  Old  Mission. 
Overpowered  by  famine  and  despair,  without 
arms  and  without  comrades,  he  entered  a  soli- 
tary house  filled  with  Mexican  soldiers  hunting 
the  fugitives  of  his  party.  His  action  amazed 
them  'f  and,  thinking  it  a  snare,  they  stepped  out 
to  look  for  the  armed  body  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  decoy.  In  that  instant  food 
was  given  him  by  the  humane  woman,  and  in- 
stant flight  to  the  swamp  was  pointed  out  He 
fled,  receiving  the  fire  of  many  guns  as  he  went ; 
and,  escaping  the  perils  of  the  way,  the  hazards 
of  battle  at  San  Jacutto,  where  he  fought,  and 
of  Indian  massacre  in  the  Creek  nation,  when 
the  two  stages  were  taken  and  part  of  his 
travelling  companions  killed,  he  lives  to  publish 
in  America  that  instance  of  devoted  humanity 
in  the  poor  woman  of  the  Gaudaloupe.  Sudi 
acts  as  all  these  deserve  to  l)e  commemorated. 
They  relieve  the  revolting  picture  of  military 
barbarity — soften  the  resentments  of  nations — 
and  redeem  a  people  from  the  ofienceof  indi- 
viduals. 


^  Great  is  the  mistake  which  has  prevailed  in 
Mexico,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  character  of  the  population  which  has 
gone  to  Texas.  It  has  been  common  to  dis- 
parage and  to  stigmatize  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust ;  and,  speaking  from  knowledge 
either  personally  or  well  acquired  (for  it  falb 
to  my  lot  to  know,  either  from  actual  aoquamt- 
ance  or  good  information,  the  mass  of  its  inhabi- 
tants), I  can  vindicate  them  from  erroneous  im- 
putations, and  place  their  conduct  and  character 
on  the  honorable  ground  which  they  deserve  to 
occupy.  The  founder  of  the  Texian  colony  was 
Mr.  Moses  Austin,  a  respectable  and  enterprising 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  largely  engaged  in 
the  lead  mines  of  Upper  Louisiana  when  I  went 
to  the  Territory  of  Missouri  in  1815.  The  pre- 
sent head  of  the  colony,  his  son,  Mr.  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  then  a  very  young  man,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Territorial  L^;islature,  distingoished 
for  his  intelligence,  business  habits,  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  Among  the  grantees  we  di&- 
tinguish  the  name  of  Robertson,  son  of  the 
patriarchal  founder  and  first  settler  of  West 
Tennessee.  Of  the  body  of  the  em^grants^  most 
of  them  are  heads  of  families  or  enterprising 
yoimg  men,  gone  to  better  their  condition  by  re- 
ceiving grants  of  fine  land  in  a  fine  climate,  and 
to  continue  to  live  under  the  republican,  form  of 
government  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
There  sits  one  of  them  (pointing  to  Mr.  Carson, 
late  member  of  Congress  firom  North  Carolina, 
and  now  Secretary  of  State  for  Texas).  We  all 
know  him ;  our  greetings  on  his  appearance  in 
this  chamber  attest  our  respect ;  and  such  as 
we  know  him  to  be,  so  do  I  know  the  multitude 
of  those  to,  be  who  have  gone  to  Texas.  They 
have  gone,  not  as  intruders,  but  as  grantees ; 
and  to  become  a  barrier  between  the  Mexicans 
and  the  marauding  Indians  who  infested  their 
borders. 

"  Heartless  is  the  calumny  invented  and  pro- 
pagated, not  from  this  floor,  but  elsewhere,  on 
the  cause  of  the  Texian  revolt  It  is  said  to  be 
a  war  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  had  u 
well  be  said  that  our  own  Revolution  was  a  war 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  So  far  from  it 
that  no  revolt,  Jiot  even  our  own,  ever  had  a 
more  just  and  a  more  sacred  origin.  The  set- 
tlers in  Texas  went  to  live  under  the  form  of 
government  which  they  had  left  behind  in  the 
United  States— «  gavemment  which  extends  so 
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many  guarantees  for  life,  Uberty,  property,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  which  their  Amer- 
ican and  English  ancestors  had  Tindioated  for 
so  many  hundred  years.  A  succession  of  violent 
changes  in  gOTemment,  and  the  rapid  OTorthrow 
of  rulers,  annoyed  and  distressed  them;  but 
they  remained  tranquil  under  every  violence 
which  did  not  immediately  bear  on  themselves. 
In  1822  the  republic  of  1821  was  superseded  by 
the  imperial  diadem  of  Iturbide.  In  1823  he 
was  deposed  and  banished,  returned  and  was 
shot,  and  Victoria  made  President;  Mentuno 
and  Bravo  disputed  the  presidency  with  Vic- 
toria ;  and  found,  in  banishment,  the  mildest 
issue  known  among  Mexicans  to  unsuccessful 
civil  war.  Pedrazawas  elected  in  1828;  Guer- 
rero overthrew  him  the  next  year.  Then  Bus- 
tamente  overthrew  Guerrero;  and,  quickly, 
Santa  Anna  overthrew  Bustamente,  and,  with 
him,  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  the  federative  government.  By 
his  own  will,  and  by  force,  Santa  Anna  dissolved 
the  existing  Congress,  convened  another,  formed 
the  two  Houses  into  one^  called  it  a  convention ; 
and  made  it  the  instrument  for  deposing,  with- 
out trial,  the  constitutional  Vice-President,  Go- 
mez Farias,  putting  Barragan  into  his  place, 
annihilating  the  State  governments,  and  estab- 
lishing a  consolidated  government,  of  which  he 
was  monarch,  under  the  retiuned  republican  title 
of  President.  Still,  the  Texians  did  not  take  up 
arms :  they  did  not  acquiesce,  but  they  did  not 
revolt.  They  retained  their  State  government 
in  operation,  and  looked  to  the  other  States, 
older  and  more  powerful  than  Texas,  to  vindi- 
cate the  general  cause,  and  to  re-establish  the 
federal  constitution  of  1824.  In  September, 
1835,  this  was  still  her  position.  In  that  month, 
a  Mexican  armed  vessel  appeared  off  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  declared  her  ports  blockaded. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Cos  appeared  in  the 
West  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
with  orders  to  arrest  the  State  authorities,  to 
disarm  the  inhabitants,  leaving  one  gun  to  every 
five  hundred  souls ;  and  to  reduce  the  State  to 
unconditional  submission.  Gonzales  was  the 
selected  point  for  the  commencement  of  the  exe- 
cution of  these  orders ;  and  the  first  thing  was 
the  arms,  those  trusty  rifles  which  the  settlers 
bad  brought  with  them  from  the  United  States, 
which  were  their  defence  against  savages,  their 
resource  for  game,  and  the  guard  whichjoonvert- 


ed  their  houses  into  castles  stronger  than  those 
'  which  the  king  cannot  enter.'  A  detachment 
of  General  Cos's  army  appeared  at  the  village  of 
Gonzales,  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  de- 
manded the  arms  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  the 
same  demand,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
the  British  detachment,  under  Major  Pitcaim, 
had  mado  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  It  was  the  same  demand !  and  the  same 
answer  was  given — ^resistance — ^battle — ^victory ! 
for  the  American  blood  was  at  Gonzales  as  it 
had  been  at  Lexington ;  and  between  using  their 
arms,  and  surrendering  their  arms,  that  blood 
can  never  hesitate.  Then  followed  the  rapid 
succession  of  brilliant  events,  which,  in  two 
months,  left  Texas  without  an  armed  enemy  in 
her  borders,  and  the  strong  forts  of  Goliad  and 
the  Alamo,  with  their  garrisons  and  cannon,  the 
almost  bloodless  prizes  of  a  few  hundred  Texian 
rifles.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  revolt^  and 
a  calumny  more  heartless  can  never  be  imagined 
than  that  which  would  convert  this  ji28t  and 
holy  defence  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  into 
an  aggression  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

''Just  in  its  origin,  valiant  and  humane  in  its 
conduct,  sacred  in  its  object,  the  Texian  revolt 
has  illustrated  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  and 
given  it  new  titles  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

"  It  shows  that  liberty,  justice,  valor — moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  power — discriminate 
that  race  wherever  it  goes.  Let  our  America 
rejoice,  let  Old  England  rejoice,  that  the  Brasses 
and  Colorado,  new  and  strange  names — streams 
fiir  beyond  the  western  bank  of  the  Father  of 
Floods — have  felt  the  impress,  and  witnessed  the 
exploits  of  a  people  sprung  from  their  loins, 
and  carrying  their  language,  laws,  and  cus* 
toms,  their  magna  charia  and  its  glorious 
privileges,  into  new  regions  and  far  distant 
climes.  Of  the  individuaJs  who  liave  piuchased 
lasting  renown  in  this  young  war,  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  this  place  to  speak  in  detail, 
and  invidious  to  discriminate ;  but  there  is  one 
among  them  whose  position  forms  an  excep- 
tion, and  whose  early  association  with  my- 
self justifies  and  claims  the  tribute  of  a  par- 
ticular notice.  I  speak  of  hkn  whose  romantic 
victory  has  given  to  the  Jacinto-*  that  immor- 
tality in  grave  and  serious  history  which  the 
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diskoB  of  Apollo  had  giyen  to  it  in  the  &bu- 
lous  pages  of  the  heathen  mythology.  Qeneral 
Houston  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
comity  of  Rockbridge:  he  was  appointed  an  en- 
sign in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  served  in 
the  Creek  campaign  under  th^  banners  of  Jack- 
son. I  was  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  first  field 
officer  to  whom  he  reported.  I  then  marked  in 
him  the  same  soldierly  and  gentlemanly  quali- 
ties which  have  since  distinguished  his  erentful 
career :  frank,  generous,  brave  5  ready  to  do,  or 
to  suffer,  whatever  the  obligations  of  ciiil  or 
military  duty  imposed ;  and  always  prompt  to 
answer  the  call  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  fn^dd- 
ship.  Sincerely  do  I- rejoice  in  his  victory.  It 
is  a  victory  without  alloy,  and  without  parallel, 
except  at  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  victory  which 
the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  the  honor  of  the 
human  race,  required  him  to  gain :  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  the  age  in  which  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Goliad  matins  could  be  endured. 
Nobly  has  he  answered  the  requisition ;  fresh 
and  luxuriant  are  the  laurels  which  adorn  his 
brow. 

<<It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
purpose,  to  speak  of  military  events,  and  to 
celebrate  the  exploits  of  that  vanguard  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  who  are  now  on  the  confines  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  Montezuma;  but  that 
combat  of  the  San  Jacinto !  it  must  for  ever  re- 
main in  the  catalogue  of  militaiy  miracles. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  citizens,  miscellane- 
ously armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  belt  pistols, 
and  knives,  under  a  leader  who  had  never  seen 
service,  except  as  a  subaltern,  march  to  at- 
tack near  double  their  numbers — ^march  in  open 
day  across  a  clear  prairie,  to  attack  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  veterans,  the  ^lite  of  an  invad- 
ing army  of  seven  thousand,  posted  in  a  wood, 
their  flanks  secured,  front  intrenched ;  and  com- 
manded by  a  general  trained  in  civil  wars,  vic- 
torious in  numberless  battles ;  and  chief  of  an 
empire  of  which  no  man  becomes  chief  except 
as  conqueror.  In  twenty  minutes,  the  position 
is  foro^.  The  combat  becomes  a  carnage.  The 
flowery  prairie  is  stained  with  blood;  the  hyar 
cinfh  is  no  longer  blue,  but  scarlet.  Six  hun- 
dred Mexicans  are  dead ;  six  hundred  more  are 
prisoners,  half  wounded ;  the  President  General 
himself  is  a  prisoner;  the  camp  and  baggage  all 


taken;  and  the  loss  of  the  victors,  six  kUled 
and  twenty  wounded.  Such  are  the  results,  aod 
which  no  European  can  believe,  but  those  wbo 
saw  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  Houston  is  the 
pupil  of  Jackson ;  and  he  is  the  first  self-made 
general,  since  the  timo  of  Mark  Antony,  and  the 
King  Antigonus,  who  has  taken  the  general  of 
the  army  and  the  head  of  the  government  cap- 
tive in  battle.  Difierent  from  Antony,  he  has 
spared  the  life  of  his  captive,  though  forfeited 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine. 

"I  voted,  in  1821,  to  acknowledge  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  Mexico ;  I  vote  now  to  re- 
cognize the  contingent  and  expected  independ- 
ence of  Texas.  In  both  cases,  the  vote  is  given 
upon  the  same  principle — ^upon  the  principle  of 
disjunction  where  conjunction  is  impossible  or 
disastrous.  The  Union  of  Mexico  and  Spain 
had  become  impossible;  that  of  Mexico  aod 
Texas  is  no  longer  desirable  or  possible.  A 
more  &tal  present  could  not  be  made  than  that 
of  the  future  incorporation  of  the  Texas  of  La 
Salle  with  the  ancient  empire  of  Monteznina. 
They  could  not  live  together,  and  extermination 
is  not  the  genius  of  the  age;  and,  besides, is 
more  easily  talked  of  than  done.  Bloodshed 
only  could  be  the  fruit  of  their  conjunctjon; 
and  every  drop  of  that  blood  would  be  the  dra- 
gon's teeth  sown  upon  the  earth.  No  wise 
Mexican  should  wish  to  have  this  Trojan  horse 
shut  up  within  their  walls." 


CHAPTER    CXLVI. 

THE  SPECIE  CIECUULE. 

The  issue  of  the  Treasury  order,  known  as 
the  '^  Specie  Circular,"  was  one  of  the  events 
which  marked  the  foresight,  the  decision,  and 
the  invincible  firmness  of  General  Jadcson.  It 
was  issued  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  and  would  have  been  issued  before 
the  adjournment,  except  for  the  fear  that  Con- 
gress would  counteract  it  by  law.  It  was  an 
order  to  all  the  land-offices  to  reject  paper  mosej, 
and  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  par- 
ment  of  the  public  lands ;  and  was  issued  un^f 
the  authority  of  the  resolution  of  the  jear  1816, 
which,  in  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnxy 
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discretionaiy  authority  to  receiye  the  notes  of 
specie  paying  hankB  in  rerenne  payments,  gave 
him  also  the  light  to  reject  them.  The  num- 
ber of  these  banks  had  now  become  so  great, 
the  quantity  of  notes  issned  so  enormous,  the 
facility  of  obtaining  loans  so  uniyersal,  and  the 
temptation  to  conyerting  shadowy  paper  into 
real  estate,  so  tempting,  that  the  rising  streams 
of  paper  from  seven  hundred  and  fifly  banks  took 
their  course  towards  the  new  States,  seat  of  the 
public  domain — discharging  in  accumulated  vol- 
ume there  collected  torrents  upon  the  different 
land-ofSces.  The  sales  were  running  up  to  five 
millions  a  month,  with  the  prospect  of  unboimd- 
ed  increase  after  the  rise  of  Oongress ;  and  it 
was  this  increase  from  the  land  sales  which  made 
that  surplus  which  the  constitution  had  been 
burlesqued  to  divide  among  the  States.  And 
there  was  no  limit  to  this  conversion  of  public 
land  into  inconvertible  paper.  In  the  custom- 
house branch  of  the  revenue  there  was  a  limit 
in  the  amount  to  be  received — ^limited  by  the 
amount  of  duties  to  be  paid :  but  in  the  land-ofSce 
branch  there  was  no  limit  It  was  therefore  at 
that  point  that  the  remedy  was  wanted ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  the  "  Specie  Circular  "  was  limit- 
ed in  its  application  to  the  land-offices;  and 
totally  forbade  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  for 
amy  thing  but  hard  money.  It  was  an  order  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  United  States,  and 
issued  by  President  Jackson  in  known  disregard 
of  the  will  both  of  the  majority  of  Congress  and 
of  his  cabinet 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  in 
concert  with  the  President,  the  author  of  this 
View  had  attempted  to  get  an  act  of  Congress  to 
stop  the  evil ;  and  in  support  of  his  motion  to 
that  effect  gave  his  opinion  of  the  evil  itseli^  and 
of  the  benefits  which  would  result  frx>m  its  sup- 
pression.   He  sud: 

"  He  was  able  to  inform  the  Senate  how  it 
happened  that  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  had 
deceived  all  calculations,  and  run  up  from  four 
millions  a  year  to  five  millions  a  quarter ;  it  was 
this :  speculators  went  to  banks,  borrowed  five, 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  paper,  in 
small  notes,  usually  under  twenty  dollara,  and 
engaged  to  carry  off  these  notes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, sometimes  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles;  and  there  lud  them  out  for  public  lands. 
Being  land-office  money,  they  would  circulate  in 
the  country ;  many  of  these  small  notes  would 
never  return  at  alL  and  their  loss  would  be  a 
clear  gain  to  the  bank ;  others  would  not  return 
Ibr  a  long  time;  and  the  bank  would  draw  in- 


terest on  them  for  years  before  they  had  to  re* 
deem  them.    Thus  speculators,  loaded  with  pa* 

D  would  outbid  settlers  and  cultivators,  who 
no  undue  accommodations  from  banks,  and 
who  had  nothing  but  specie  to  give  for  lands, 
or  the  notes  which  were  its  real  equivalent  Mr. 
B.  said  that  living  in  a  new  Stateyit  came  with- 
in his  knowledge  that  such  accommodations  as 
he  had  mentioned  were  the  main  cause  of  the 
excessive  sales  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
public  lands,  and  that  the  effect  was  equally  in- 
jurious to  every  interest  concerned— except  ttie 
banks  and  the  speculators :  it  was  injurious  to 
the  treasuiy.  which  was  filling  up  with  paper ; 
to  the  new  States,  which  were  floo<ted  with  pa- 
per ;  and  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  who  were 
outbid  by  speculators,  loaded  with  this  borrow- 
ed paper.  A  return  to  specie  payments  for  lands 
is  the  remedy  for  all  these  evils." 

Having  exposed  the  evil,  and  that  to  the  coun- 
try generally  as  well  as  to  the  federal  treasury, 
Mr.  B.  went  on  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  bene* 
fits  of  suppressing  it ;  and  said : 

"  It  would  put  an  end  to  every  complaint  now 
connected  with  the  sul^ect,  and  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  every  public  and  private  interest 
Upon  the  federal  government  its  effect  would  be 
to  check  the  unnatural  sale  of  the  public  lands 
to  speculators  for  paper ;  it  would  throw  the 
speculators  out  of  market,  limit  the  sales  to 
settlers  and  cultivators,  stop  the  swelling  in- 
creases of  paper  surpluses  in  the  treasury,  put 
an  end  to  all  projects  for  disposing  of  surpluses ; 
and  relieve  all  anxiety  for  the  &te  of  the  public 
moneys  in  the  deposit  banks.  Upon  the  new 
States,  where  the  public  lands  are  situated,  its 
effects  would  be  most  auspicious.  It  would  stop 
the  fiood  of  paper  with  wmch  they  are  inundate^ 
and  bring  in  a  steady  stream  of  gold  and  silver  in 
its  place.  It  would  g^ve  them  a  hard-money 
currency,  and  especially  a  share  of  the  gold  cui'- 
rency ;  for  eveiy  emigrant  could  then  carry  gold 
to  the  country.  Upon  the  settler  and  cultivator 
who  wished  to  purchase  land  its  effect  would  be 
peculiarly  advanta^ieous.  He  would  be  relieved 
from  the  competition  of  speculators;  he  would 
not  have  to  contend  with  those  who  received 
undue  accommodations  at  banks,  and  came  to 
the  land-offioes  loaded  with  bales  of  bank  notes 
which  they  had  borrowed  upon  condition  of 
carrying  them  far  away,  aivi  turning  them  loose 
where  many  would  be  lost,  and  never  get  back 
to  the  bank  that  issned  them.  All  these  and 
many  other  eood  effects  would  thus  be  produced, 
and  no  hardship  or  evil  of  any  kind  could  accrue 
to  the  meritorious  part  of  the  country ;  for  the 
settler  and  cultivator  who  wishes  to  buy  land 
for  use,  or  for  a  settlement  for  his  children,  or 
to  increase  his  farm,  would  have  no  difficutly  in 
petting  hard  money  to  make  his  purchase.  He 
has  no  undue  accommodations  from  bank&  He 
has  no  paper  but  what  is  good ;  such  as  he  can 
readily  convert  into  specie.    To  him  the  exao^ 
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tion  of  specie  payments  from  all  purchasers  would 
be  a  rule  of  equality,  which  would  enable  him 
to  purchase  what  he  needs  without  competition 
with  fictitious  and  borrowed  capital." 

Mr.  B.  gave  a  yiew  of  the  actual  condition  of 
th?  paper  currency,  which  he  described  as  hide- 
ous and  appalling,  doomed  to  a  catastrophe ;  and 
he  advised  every  prudent  man,  as  well  as  the 
government  to  fly  from  its  embrace.  His  voice, 
and  his  warning,  answered  no  purpose.  He  got 
no  support  for  his  motion.  A  few  friends  were 
willing  to  stand  by  him,  but  the  opposition  se- 
nators stood  out  in  unbroken  front  against  it, 
reinforced  largely  by  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration :  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attribute  the  whole 
opposition  to  the  measure  merely  to  the  mis- 
taken opim'ons  of  friends,  and  the  resentful  pol- 
icy of  foes.  There  was  another  cause  operating 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  truth  of  history  re- 
quires it  to  be  told.  There  were  many  members 
of  Congress  engaged  in  these  land  speculations, 
upon  loans  of  bank  paper ;  and  who  were  un- 
willing to  see  a  sudden  termination  of  so  profit- 
able a  game.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  it  was 
thought  would  be  sufficient ;  and  on  the  news 
of  it  the  speculation  redoubled  its  activity.  But 
there  was  a  remedy  in  reserve  for  the  cure  of 
the  evil  which  they  had  not  foreseen,  and  which 
was  applied  the  moment  that  Congress  was  gone. 
Jackson  was  still  President !  and  he  had  the 
nerve  which  the  occasion  required.  He  saw 
the  public  lands  fieeting  away — saw  that  Con- 
gress would  not  interfere — ^and  knew  the  major- 
ity of  his  cabinet  to  be  against  his  interference. 
He  did  as  he  had  often  done  in  councils  of  war 
— called  the  council  together  to  hear  a  decision. 
He  summoned  his  cabinet — laid  the  case  before 
them — heard  the  majority  of  adverse  opinions : 
— and  directed  the  order  to  issue.  His  private 
Secretary,  Mr.  Donelson,  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  draught  of  the  order.  The  author  of  this  View 
was  all  the  while  in  the  office  of  this  private 
Secretary.  Mr.  Donelson  came  to  him,  with 
the  President's  decision,  and  requested  him  to 
draw  up  the  order.  It  was  done — the  rough 
draught  carried  back  to  the  council — put  into 
official  form — signed — ^issued.  It  was  a  second 
edition  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  scene,  and 
made  an  inmiense  sensation.  The  disappointed 
speculators  raged.  Congress  was  considered  inr 
suited,  the  cabinet  defied,  the  banks  disgraced. 
But  the  vindication  of  the  measure  soon  came, 


in  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  some  tens  of 
millions  of  this  bank  paper  was  on  its  way  to 
the  land-offices  to  be  changed  into  land— wheQ 
overtaken  by  this  &tal  ^'Specie  Circnlar,"  and 
turned  back  to  the  sources  from  which  it  came. 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

DEATH  OP  MR.  MADISON,   FOUETH    PKESIDE5T 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

He  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  second  term  of 
the  presidency  of  General  Jackson,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six,  his  mind  clear  and 
active  to  the  last,  and  greatly  occapied  with 
solicitous  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Unioo 
which  he  had  contribnted  so  much  to  establish. 
He  was  a  patriot  from  the  b^inning.  *^  When 
the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
he  was  a  student  in  the  process  of  his  educadon 
at  Princeton  College,  where  the  next  year,  he 
received  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He 
was  even  then  so  highly  distinguished  by  the 
power  of  application  and  the  rapidity  of  progress, 
that  he  performed  all  the  exercises  of  the  two 
senior  collegiate  years  in  one — while  at  the 
same  time  his  deportment  was  so  exemplary, 
that  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
college,  and  afterwards  himself  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  patriots  and  si^es  d  our  revolution, 
always  delighted  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
excellency  of  his  character  at  that  early  stage 
of  his  career ;  and  said  to  Thomas  Jefiersra 
long  afterwards,  when  they  were  all  colleagues 
in  the  revolutionary  Congress,  that  in  the  whole 
career  of  Mr.  Madison  at  Princeton,  be  had 
never  known  him  say,  or  do,  an  indiscreet  thing." 
So  wrote  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  lus  dis- 
course upon  the  "Life  of  James  Madison." 
written  at  the  request  of  the  two  Houses  oT 
Congress :  and  in  this  germ  of  manhood  is  to 
be  seen  all  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which 
mature  age,  and  great  events,  so  fully  developed, 
and  which  so  nobly  went  into  the  formation  of 
national  character  while  constitating  bis  own: 
the  same  quick  intellect,  the  same  laborious  ap- 
plication, the  same  purity  of  morals,  the  same 
decorum  of  deportment  He  had  a  rare  cooa- 
bination  of  talent — a  speaker,  a  writer,  a  coun- 
sellor.   In  these  qualites  of  the  mind  he  classed 
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with  General  Hamilton ;  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
onlj  eminent  puhlic  man  of  his  day  who  so 
classed,  and  so  equally  contended  in  three  of  the 
fields  of  intellectual  action.  Mr.  Jefiferson  was 
accustomed  to  say  he  was  the  only  man  that 
could  answer  Hamilton.  Perspicuity,  precision, 
closeness  of  reasoning,  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  unity  of  his  subject,  were  the  character- 
istics of  his  style ;  and  his  speeches  in  Congress, 
and  his  dispatches  from  the  State  Department, 
may  be  equally  studied  as  models  of  style,  di- 
plomatic and  parliamentary  as  sources  of  in- 
formation, as  examples  of  integrity  in  conduct- 
ing public  questions :  and  as  illustrations  of  the 
amenity  with  which  the  most  earnest  debate, 
and  the  most  critical  correspondence,  can  be 
conducted  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good 
temper.  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  our  present  united  federal  govern- 
ment, equally  efficient  in  the  working  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  and  the  written 
labors  which  secured  its  adoption.  Co-laborer 
with  General  Hamilton  in  the  convention  and 
in  the  Federalist — ^both  members  of  the  old  Con- 
gress and  of  the  convention  at  the  same  time, 
and  working  together  in  both  bodies  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  end,  until  the  division  of 
parties  in  Washington's  time  b^an  to  estrange 
old  friends,  and  to  array  against  each  other 
former  cordial  political  co-laborers.  As  the 
first  writer  of  one  party,  General  Hamilton 
wrote  some  leading  papers,  which,  as  the  first 
writer  of  the  other  party,  Mr.  Madison  was 
called  upon  to  answer :  but  without  forgetting 
on  the  part  of  either  their  previous  relations, 
their  decorum  of  character,  and  their  mutual 
respect  for  each  other.  Nothing  that  either 
^  said  could  give  an  unpleasant  personal  feeling 
to  the  other ;  and,  though  writing  under  bor- 
rowed names,  their  productions  were  equally 
known  to  each  other  and  the  public;  for  none 
but  themselves  could  imitate  themselves. 
Purity,  modesty,  decorum — a  moderation,  tem- 
perance, and  virtue  in  everything — were  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Madison's  life  and  man- 
ners ;  and  it  is  grateful  to  look  back  upon'such 
elevation  and  beauty  of  personal  ^character  in 
the  illustrious  and  venerated  founders  of  our 
Republic,  leaving  such  virtuous  private  charac- 
ters to  be  admired,  as  well  as  such  great  works 
to  be  preserved.  The  offer  of  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  purest  of  public  men 


is  the  more  gratefully  rendered,  private  reasons 
mixing  with  considerations  of  public  duty.  Mr. 
Madison  is  the  only  President  from  whom  he 
ever  asked  a  favor,  and  who  granted  immediately 
all  that  was  asked — ^a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  CXLVIII. 

PEATH  OF  MR.  MONROE,  FIFTH  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

He  died  during  the  first  term  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  and  is  ap- 
propriately noticed  in  this  work  next  after  Mr. 
Madison,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and 
so  intimately  associated,  both  in  public  a&d  in 
private  life ;  and  whose  successor  he  had  been 
in  successive  high  posts,  including  that  of  the 
presidency  itsel£  He  is  one  of  our  eminent 
public  characters  which  have  not  attained  their 
due  place  hi  history ;  nor  has  any  one  attempted 
to  give  him  thnt  place  but  one — Mr  John  Quincy 
Adams — ^in  hi^  discourse  upon  the  life  of  Mr. 
Monroe.  Mr.  Adams,  and  who  could  be  a  more 
competent  judge  ?  places  him  in  the  first  line 
of  American  statesmen,  and  contributing,  during 
the  fifty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  public 
afiairs,  a  full  share  in  the  aggrandisement  and 
advancemeitf  of  his  country.  His  parts  were 
not  shining,  but  solid.  He  lacked  genius,  but 
he  possessed  judgment :  and  it  was  the  remark 
of  Dean  Swift,  well  illustrated  in  his  own  case 
and  that  of  his  associate  friends,  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke  (three  of  the  rarest  geniuses  that 
ever  acted  together,  and  whose  cause  went  to  ruin 
notwithstanding  their  wit  and  eloquence),  that 
genius  was  not  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  the 
affairs  of  state :  that  judgment,  diligence,  know- 
ledge, good  intentions,  and  will,  were  sufficient. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  an  instance  of  the  soundness  of 
this  remark,  as  well  as  the  three  brilliant  geniuses 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  it.  Mr.  Monroe  had  none  of  the  mental 
qualities  which  dazzle  and  astonish  mankind ; 
but  he  had  a  discretion  which  seldom  committed 
a  mistake — an  integrity  that  always  looked  to 
the  public  good — ^a  firmness  of  will  which  car- 
ried him  resolutely  upon  his  object — a  diligence 
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that  mastered  every  Bubject-Hind  a  perseTeranoe 
that  yielded  to  no  obstacle  or  reTerse.  He  began 
his  patriotic  career  in  the  military  serrice,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  reTolution — 
went  into  the  general  assembly  of  his  natiye 
State  at  an  early  age — and  thence,  while  still 
youngj  into  the  continental  Congress.  There 
he  showed  his  character,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  political  fortunes  in  his  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  the  plan  of  a  treaty  with 
Spain  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Mississip- 
pi was  to  be  given  up  for  twenty-five  years  in 
return  for  commercial  privileges.  It  was  the 
qualities  of  judgment^  and  perseverance,  which 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion,  which  brought 
him  those  calls  to  diplomacy  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  much  employed  with  three  of  the 
then  greatest  European  powers — ^France,  Spun, 
Great  Britun.  And  it  was  in  allusion  to  this 
drcmnstance  that  President  Jefiferson  after- 
wards^ when  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
had  been  violated  by  Spain,  and  when  a  minister 
was  wanted  to  recover  it,  said,  '^  Monroe  is  the 
man :  the  defence  of  the  Mississippi  belongs  to 
him."  And  under  this  appointment  he  had  the 
felicity  to  put  his  name  to  the  treaty  which  se- 
cured the  Mississippi,  its  navigation  and  all  the 
territory  drained  by  its  western  waters,  to  the 
United  States  for  ever.  Several  times  in  his  life 
he  seemed  to  miscarry,  and  to  fiill  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  political  ladder:  but 
always  to  reasoend  as  high,  or  higher  than  ever. 
Recalled  by  Washington  from  the  French  mis- 
sion, to  which  he  had  been  appointed  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  returned  to  the 
starting  point  of  his  early  career — ^the  general 
assembly  of  his  State — served  as  a  member  from 
his  county — ^was  elected  Governor;  and  from 
that  post  restored  by  Jefferson  to  the  French 
mission,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  embassies 
to  Spain  and  England.  Becoming  estranged 
from  Mr.  Madison  about  the  time  of  that  gentle- 
man's first  election  to  the  presidency,  and  hav- 
ing returned  flromhis  missions  a  little  mortified 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  rejected  his  British  treaty 
without  sending  it  to  the  Senate,  he  was  again 
at  the  foot  of  the  political  ladder,  and  apparently 
out  of  favor  with  those  who  were  at  its  top. 


Nothing  despairing,  he  went  back  to  the  old 
starting  point — ^served  again  in  the  Yiigima 
general  assembly — was  again  elected  Grovemor: 
and  from  that  post  was  called  to  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Madison,  to  be  his  double  Secretary  of  State 
and  War.  He  vras  the  efifective  power  in  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  His 
residence  abroad  had  shown  him  that  unavenged 
British  wr<Mig8  was  lowering  our  diaracter  with 
Europe,  and  that  war  with  the  ^  mistress  of  the 
seas  "  was  as  necessary  to  our  respectability  m 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  the  security  of  onr 
citizens  and  commerce  upon  the  ocean.  He 
brought  up  .llr.  Madison  to  the  war  point  He 
drew  the  war  report  which  the  committee  oa 
foreign  relations  presented  to  the  House — ^that 
report  which  the  absence  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Porter, 
the  chairman,  and  the  hesitancy  of  Mr.  Qnmdy. 
the  sacond  on  the  committee,  threw  into  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  third  on  the  list  and 
the  youngest  of  the  committee;  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  immediately  gave  him  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Prime  mover  of  the  war,  he 
was  also  one  of  its  most  efficient  supporters, 
taking  upon  himself  when  adversity  pressed, 
the  actual  duties  of  war  minister,  financier,  and 
foreign  secretaiy  at  the  same  time.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  all  extravagance,  to  all  intrigue,  to  all 
indirection  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  comprehensive  and  compendious  eu- 
logium  upon  him,  as  brief  as  true,  was  the 
faithfrtl  description  of  the  man — *^  honest  and 
brave."  He  was  an  enemy  to  nepotism,  and 
no  consideration  or  entreaty — no  need  d  the 
support  which  an  office  would  give,  or  interces- 
sion from  friends— could  ever  induce  him  to 
appoint  a  relative  to  any  phice  under  the  go- 
yemment  He  had  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  until  amendments  were  ob- 
tained; but  these  had,  he  became  one  of  its 
firmest  supporters,  and  labored  fidthfnlly,  anx- 
iously and  devotedly,  to  administer  it  in  its  pari- 
ty. He  was  the  firet  President  under  whom  the 
author  of  this  View  served,  commencing  his  first 
senatorial  term  with  the  commencement  of  the 
second  presidential  term  of  this  last  of  the  men 
of  the  revolu^on  who  were  spared  to  fill  the  Offfioa 
in  the  great  Republic  whidi  they  had  founded. 
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CHAPTER    CXLIX. 

DEATH  OP  CHIEF  JTJ8TICB  MAE8HALL. 

He  died  in  the  middle  of  the  second  term  of 
General  Jackson's  presidency,  having  been  chief 
justice  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  full  thirty-fiye  years,  presiding  all  the 
while  (to  use  the  inimitable  language  of  Mr. 
Randolph),  ''with  native  dignity  and  unpre- 
tending grace."  He  was  supremely  fitted  for 
high  judicial  station: — a  solid  judgment^  great 
reasoning  powers,  acute  and  penetrating  mind : 
with  manners  and  habits  to  suit  the  purity  and 
the  sancity  of  the  ermine : — attentive,  patient, 
laborious:  grave  on  the  bench,  social  in  the 
intercourse  of  life:  simple  id  his  tastes,  and  in- 
exorably just  Seen  by  a  stranger  come  into  a 
room,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  a  modest  coun- 
try gentleman,  without  claims  to  attention,  and 
r^uly  to  take  the  lowest  place  in  company,  or 
at  table,  and  to  act  his  part  without  trouble  to 
any  body.  Spoken  to,  and  closely  observed,  he 
would  be  seen  to  be  a  gentleman  of  finished 
breeding,  of  winning  and  prepossessing  talk,  and 
just  as  much  mind  as  the  occasion  required 
him  to  show.  Coming  to*  man's  estate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  he  followed  the  cur- 
rent into  which  so  many  young  men,  destined 
to  become  eminent,  so  ardently  entered;  and 
served  in  the  army,  and  with  notice  and  obser- 
vation, under  the  eyes  of  Washington.  Elected 
to  Congress  at  an  early  age  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  time  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  found  in  one  of  the  pro- 
minent questions  of  the  day  a  subject  entirely 
fitted  to  his  acute  and  logical  turn  of  mind — the 
case  of  the  famous  Jonathan  Robbins,  claiming 
to  bo  an  American  citizen,  reclaimed  by  the 
British  government  as  a  deserter,  delivered  up, 
and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  an  English  man- 
of-war.  Party  spirit  took  up  the  case,  and  it 
was  one  to  inflame  that  spirit.  Mr.  Marshall 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  admimstration,  and 
made  the  master  speech  of  the  day,  when  there 
were  such  master  speakers  in  Congress  as 
Madison,  Qallatin,  William  B.  Giles,  Edward 
Livingston,  John  Randolph.  It  was  a  judicial 
subject,  adapted  to  the  l^al  mind  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, requiring  a  legal  pleading:  and  well  did 
he  plead  it.    Mr.  Randolph  has  often  been  heard 


to  say  that  it  distanced  competition — ^leaving  all 
associates  and  opponents  ftr  behind,  and  carry- 
ing the  case.  Seldom  has  one^  speech  brought 
so  much  &me,  and  high  appointment  to  any  one 
man.  When  he  had  delivered  it  his  reputation 
was  in  the  zenith:  in  less  than  nine  brief 
months  thereafter  he  was  Secretary  at  War, 
Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  France,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Politically,  he  classed  with  the  federal 
party,  and  was  one  of  those  high-minded  and 
patriotic  men  of  that  party,  who,  acting  on 
principle,  commanded  the  respect  of  those  even 
who  deemed  them  wrong. 


CHAPTER    CL. 

DEATH  OF  COL.  BU^B,  THIBD  YIQB-FBSSmEirr 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hi  was  one  of  the  few  who,  entering  the  war 
of  independence  with  ardor  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects, disappointed  the  expectatioiA  he  had 
created,  dishonored  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and  ended  in  shame  the  career  which  he  had 
opened  with  splendor.  He  was  in  the  adven- 
turous expedition  of  Arnold  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Quebec,  went  ahead  in  the  disguise  of 
a  priest  to  give  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
aid  to  General  Montgomery,  arrived  safely 
through  many  dangers,  captivated  the  General 
by  the  courage  and  address  which  he  had  shown, 
was  received  by  him  into  his  military  family ; 
and  was  at  his  side  when  he  was  killed.  Re- 
turning to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Northern 
States  he  was  invited  by  Washington,  captiva- 
ted like  Montgomery  by  the  soldierly  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  he  had  shown,  to  his  head- 
quarters, with  a  view  to  placing  him  on  his 
staff;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  brilliant 
young  man  lacked  principle;  and  quietly  got 
rid  of  him.  The  after  part  of  his  life  was  such 
as  to  justify  the  opinion  which  Washington  had 
formed  of  him ;  but  such  was  his  address  and 
talent  as  to  rise  to  high  political  distinction : 
Attorney  General  of  New- York,  Senator  in 
Congress,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  presidential  election 
of  1800,  he  stood  equal  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
the  vote  which  he  received,  and  his  undoubted 
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successor  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  term. 
But  there  his  honors  came  to  a  stand,  and  took 
a  downward  turn,  nor  ceased  descending  until 
he  was  landed  in  the  abyss  of  shame,  misery, 
and  desolation.  lie  intrigued  with  the  federaJ- 
ists  to  supplant  Mr.  Jefferson — ^to  get  the  place 
of  President,  for  which  he  had  not  received  a 
single  Tote — was  suspected,  detected,  baffled — 
lost  the  respect  of  his  party,  and  was  thrown 
upon  crimes  to  recover  a  position,  or  to  avenge 
his  losses.  The  treasonable  attempt  in  the 
West,  and  the  killing  of  General  Hamilton, 
ended  his  career  in  the  United  States.  But 
although  he  had  deceived  the  masses,  and 
reached  the  second  office  of  the  government, 
with  the  certainty  of  attaining  the  first  if  he 
only  remained  still,  yet  there  were  some  dose 
observers  whom  he  never  deceived.  The  early 
mistrust  of  Washington  has  been  mentioned: 
it  became  stronger  as  Burr  mounted  higher  ^ 
the  public  favor ;  and  in  1794,  when  a  senator 
in  Congress,  and  when  the  republican  party  had 
taken  him  for  their  choice  for  the  French  mission 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Monroe  recalled,  and  had 
sent  a  o^nmittee  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was 
chief  to  ask  his  nomination  from  Washington, 
that  wise  and  virtuous  man  peremptorily  re- 
fused it,  ^ving  as  a  categorical  reason,  that  his 
rule  was  invariable,  never  to  appoint  an  im- 
moral man  to  any  office.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the 
same  ill  opinion  of  him,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
party  zeal,  always  considered  him  in  market 
when  the  federalists  had  any  high  office  to 
bestow.  But  General  Hamilton  was  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
worthiness,  and  deemed  it  due  to  his  country  to 
balk  his  election  over  Jefferson;  and  did  so. 
His  letters  to  the  federal  members  of  Congress 
painted  Burr  in  his  true  character,  and  dashed 
far  from  his  grasp,  and  for  ever,  the  gilded  prize 
his  hand  was  touching.  For  that  frustration 
of  his  hopes,  four  years  afterwards,  he  killed 
Hamilton  in  a  duel,  having  on  the  part  of  Burr 
the  spirit  of  an  assassination— cold-blooded,  cal- 
culated, revengeful,  and  falsely-pretexted.  He 
alleged  some  trivial  and  recent  matter  for  the 
challenge,  such  as  would  not  justify  it  in  any  code* 
of  honor;  and  went  to  the  ground  to  kill  upon 
an  old  grudge  which  he  was  ashamed  to  avow. 
Hard  was  the  fate  of  Hamilton — losing  his  life 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-two  for  having  done 
justice  to  his  country  in  the  person  of  the  man 


to  whom  he  stood  most  politically  opposed,  and 
the  chief  of  the  party  by  which  he  had  bees 
constrained  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  public 
life  at  the  age  of  thirty-four — ^the  age  at  which 
most  others  begin  it — ^he  having  accomplished 
gigantic  works.   He  was  the  man  most  eminently 
and  variously  endowed  of  all  the  eminent  men 
of  his  day— at  once  soldier  and  statesman,  with  a 
head  to  conceive,  and  a  hand  to  execute :  a  writer, 
an  orator,  a  jurist:  an  organizing  mind,  able  to 
grasp  the  greatest  system ;  and  administratiTe, 
to  execute  the  smallest  details:  wholly  turned 
to  the  practical  business  of  life,  and  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  application  and  production  which 
teemed  with  gigantic  labors,  each  worthy  to  be 
the  sole  product  of  a  single  master  intellect ;  but 
lavished  in  litters  from  the  ever  teeming  fecon- 
dity  of  his  prolific  genuis.    Hard  his  &te,  when, 
withdrawing  from  public  life  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  appeal 
to  posterity  for  that  justice  which  contempo- 
raries withheld  from  him.    And  the  appeal  was 
not  in  vain.    Statues  rise  to  his  memory :  his- 
tory embalms  his  name:  posterity  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
"the  principal  and  most  confidential  aid  of 
Washington,"  who  retained  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Father  of  his  country  to  the  last; 
and  to  whom  honorable  opponents,  while  op- 
posing his  systems  of  policy,  accorded  honor, 
and  patriotism,  and  social  affections,  and  tran- 
scendental  abilities. — This  chapter  was  comr 
menced  to  write  a  notice  of  the  character  of 
Colonel  Burr;  but  that  subject  will  not  re- 
main under  the  pen.    At  the  appearance  of 
that  name,  the  spirit  of  Hamilton  starts  up  to 
rebuke  the  intrusion — ^to  drive  back  the  fool 
apparition  to  its  gloomy  abode — and  to  oonooi- 
trate  all  generous  feeling  on  itself. 


CHAPTER    CLI. 

DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  B.  GILES,  OF  TIRGINIA 

He  also  died  under  the  presidency  of  (General 
Jackson.  He  was  one  of  the  eminent  public 
men  coming  upon  the  stage  of  action  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution — with 
the  change  from  a  League  to  a  Union ;  from  the 
confederation  to  the  umty  of  the  States— and 
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was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  early 
annals  of  our  Congress.  He  had  that  kind  of 
speaking  talent  which  is  most  effective  in  legis- 
latiye  hodies,  and  which  is  so  different  from 
set-speaking.  He  was  a  debat<!t ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Randolph  to  be,  in  our  House  of 
Rcpresentatiyes,  what  Charles  Fox  was  admit- 
ted to  be  in  the  British  House  of  Commons : 
the  most  accomplished  debater  which  his  coun- 
try had  ever  seen.  But  their  acquired  advan- 
tages were  very  different,  and  their  schools  of 
practice  very  opposite.  Mr.  Fox  perfected  him- 
self in  the  House,  speaking  on  every  subject ; 
Mr.  Giles  out  of  the  House,  talking  to  every 
body.  Mr.  Fox,  a  ripe  scholar,  addicted  to  liter- 
ature, and  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  all 
the  classics  in  all  time ;  Mr.  Giles  neither  read 
nor  studied,  but  talked  incessantly  with  able 
men,  rather  debating  with  them  all  the  while : 
and  drew  from  this  source  of  information,  and 
from  the  ready  powers  of  his  mind,  the  ample 
means  of  speaking  on  every  subject  with  the 
fulness  which  the  occasion  required,  the  quick- 
ness which  confounds  an  adversary,  and  the 
effect  which  a  lick  in  time  always  produces. 
He  had  the  kind  of  talent  which  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle  of  all  sorts  of  ability 
which  sustained  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Macon  was  wise,  Randolph  brilliant, 
Gallatin  and  Madison  able  in  argument;  but 
Giles  was  the  ready  champion,  always  ripe  for 
the  combat — always  furnished  with  the  ready 
change  to  meet  every  bill.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  House ;  then  sonator,  and  gov- 
ernor ;  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  like  Patrick 
Henry,  without  doing  justice  to  his  genius  in 
the  transmission  of  his  labors  to  posterity ;  be- 
cause, like  Henry,  he  had  been  deficient  in  edu- 
cation and  in  reading.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  which 
sufficiently  bespeaks  him  a  gentleman  of  manners 
and  heart,  as  well  as  a  statesman  of  head  and 
tongue. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

PEESroENTIAL  ELECTION  OP  1886. 

Mr.  Van  Bxtiien  was  the  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party ;  General  Harrison  the  candidate  of 


the  opposition ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White  that  of 
a  fragment  of  the  democracy.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  elected,  receiving  one  hundred  and  seventy 
electoral  votes,  to  seventy-^hree  given  to  Gene* 
ral  Harrison,  and  twenty-six  given  to  Mr.  White. 
The  States  voting  for  each,  were: — Mr.  Van 
Buren :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Arkansas.  For 
General  Harrison :  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.-  For 
Mr.  White :  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Massachu- 
setts complimented  Mr.  Webster  by  bestowing 
her  fourteen  votes  upon  him ;  and  South  Caro- 
lina, as  in  the  two  preceding  elections,  threw 
her  vote  away  upon  a  citizen  not  a  candidate, 
and  not  a  child  of  her  soil — Mr.  Mangum  of 
North  Carolina — disappointing  the  expectations 
of  Mr.  White's  friends,  whose  standing  for  the 
presidency  had  been  instigated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to 
divide  the  democratic  party  and  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  received  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  votes,  which,  not  being  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given,  the  election  was 
Inferred  to  the  Senate,  to  choose  between  the 
two  highest  on  the  list ;  and  that  body  being 
largely  democratic,  he  was  duly  elected :  receiv- 
ing thirty-three  out  of  forty-nine  senatorial 
votes.  The  rest  of  the  vice-presidential  vote,  in 
the  electoral  colleges,  had  been  between  Mr. 
Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  who  received 
seventy-seven  votes  j  Mr.  John  Tyler,  of  Virgi- 
nia, who  received  forty-seven ;  and  Mr.  William 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  complimented  by  Vir- 
ginia with  her  twenty-three  votes.  Mr.  Gran- 
ger, being  the  next  highest  on  the  list,  after 
Colonel  Johnson,  was  voted  for  as  one  of  the  two 
referred  to  the  Senate;  and  received  sixteen 
votes.  A  list  of  the  senators  voting  for  each 
will  show  the  strength  of  the  respective  parties 
in  the  Senate,  at  the  approaching  end  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  administration;  and  how  signally 
aQ  the  efforts  intended  to  overthrow  him  had 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  their  authors,  and 
converted  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
Senate  into  a  meagre  minority  of  one  third. 
The  votes  for  Colonel  Johnson  were :  Mr.  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri ;  Mr.  Black  of  Mississippi ;  Mr. 
Bedford  Brown  of  North  Carolina  5  Mr.  Buchan- 
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an  of  PexmsjlvaiuA;  Mr.  Cuthbert  of  Gtoorgui; 
Mr.  Dana  of  Maine ;  Mr.  £  wing  of  Illinois ;  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Arkansas ;  Mr.  Grundy  of  Tennessee ; 
Mr.  Hendricks  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Hubbard  of 
Mfune;  Mr.  William  Rufus  Eii^  of  Alabama; 
Mr.  John  P.  King  of  Geoi^ ;  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Ijnn  of  Missouri ;  Mr.  Ludus  Lyon  of  Michi* 
gan ;  Mr.  McKean  of  PennsylTania ;  Mr.  Gabriel 
Moore  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Morris  of  Ohio ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Mouton  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Wilson 
0.  Nicholas  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Niles  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  Mr.  John  Norvell  of  Michican ;  Mr.  John 
Page  of  New  Hampshire ;  Mr.  Richard  E.  Par- 
ker of  Virginia;  Mr.  Riyes  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
John  M.  Robinson  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  Ruggles  of 
Mame ;  Mr.  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  of  Arkansas ; 
Mr.  Peleg  Sprague  of  Maine ;  Mr.  Robert  Strange 
of  North  Carolina ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Talmadge 
of  New  York ;  Mr.  Tipton  of  Indiana ;  Mr.  Ro- 
bert J.  Walker  of  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Silas  Wright 
of  New  York.  Those  voting  for  Mr.  Francis 
Granger  were :  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bayard  of  Delar 
ware ;  Mr.  Clay ;  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware ;  Mr.  John  Crittenden  of  Kentucky;  Mr. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Kent  of  Maryland ;  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Knight  of  Rhode  Island ;  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont;  Mr.  Asher  Robbins  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Mr.  John  S.  Spence  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Swift  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Gideon  Tomlinson  of 
Connecticut;  Mr.  Wall  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Webster.  South  Carolina  did  not  vote,  neither 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Calhoun  nor  in  that  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Preston :  an  omission  which  could 
not  be  attributed  to  absence  or  accident,  as  both 
were  present ;  nor  fail  to  be  remarked  and  con- 
sidered ominous  in  the  then  temper  of  the  State, 
and  her  refusal  to  vote  in  the  three  preceding 
presidential  elections. 


CHAPTER    CLIIL 

LAST  AimUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  JACKSON. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  Session  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Congress,  President  Jackson  de- 
livered his  last  Annual  Message,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances to  be  grateful  to  his  heart  The 
powerful  opposition  in  Congress  had  been  broken 


down,  and  he  saw  full  majorities  of  ardent  and 
tried  fiends  in  each  House.  We  were  in  peace 
uid  friendship  with  all  the  world,  and  all  esd^ 
ing  questions  quieted  at  home.  Industry  in  all 
its  branches  waif  prosperous.  The  revenue  was 
abundant — too  much  so.  The  people  were  hap- 
py. His  message,  of  course,  was  first  a  recapitu- 
lation of  this  auspicious  state  of  things,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  then  a  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions of  domestic  interest  and  policy  which  re- 
quired attention,  and  might  call  for  action.  At 
the  head  of  these  measures  stood  the  depodt 
act  of  the  last  session — the  act  which  under  the 
insidious  and  fitbulous  title  of  a  deposit  of  a 
surplus  of  revenue  with  the  States — made  an 
actual  distribution  of  that  surplus ;  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  contrivers  to  do  so.  His  notioe 
of  this  measure  went  to  two  points — ^his  own 
regrets  for  having  signed  the  act,  and  his  nus- 
glvings  in  relation  to  its  future  observation.  He 
BBxd: 

'^The  consequences  apprehended,  when  the 
deposit  act  of  the  last  session  received  a  re- 
luctant approval,  have  been  measurably  realized. 
Though  an  act  merely  for  the  deposit  (^  the 
surplus  moneys  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  "Treasuries^  for  safe  keeping,  until  they 
may  be  wanted  ror  the  service  of  the  general 
government,  it  has  been  extensively  spoken  of 
as  an  act  to  give  the  money  to  the  several  States ; 
and  they  have  been  advised  to  use  it  as  a  gift, 
without  regard  to  the  means  of  refunding  it 
when  called  for.    Such  a  suggestion  has  doubt- 
lees  been  made  without  a  due  consideration  of 
the  obligation  of  the  deposit  act,  and  without 
a  proper  attention  to  the  various  principles 
and  interests  which  are  affected  by  it    It  is 
manifest  that  the  law  itself  cannot  sanction  such 
a  suggestion,  and  that,  as  it  now  stands,  tite 
States  have  no  more  authority  to  receive  and 
use  these  deposits  without  intending  to  return 
them,  than  any  deposit  bank,  or  any  individual 
temporarily  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  or 
application  of  the  public  money,  would  now 
have  for  converting  the  same  to  their  private 
use,  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will  of 
the  government.     But,  independently  of  the 
violation  of  public  faith  and  moral  obligation 
which  are  involved  in  this  suggestion,  when 
examined  in  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent deposit  act,  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
siderations which   should  gpvern  the  future 
legislation  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  will  be 
equally  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  WT 
measure  recognizing  the  principles  on  whicli 
the  suggestion  has  been  made." 

This  misgiving  was  well  founded.  Before  Uw 
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session  was  oyer  there  was  actually  a  motion  to 
release  the  States  from  their  obligation  to  re- 
store the  money — to  lay  which  motion  on  the 
table  there  were  seventy-three  resisting  TOtes — 
an  astonishing  number  in  itself  and  the  more 
so  as  giy^  by  the  same  members,  sitting  in  the 
same  seats,  who  had  voted  for  the  act  as  a  do- 
posit  a  few  months  before.  Such  a  vote  was 
ominous  of  the  £gite  of  the  money ;  and  that 
fate  was  not  long  delayed.  Akin  to  this  men- 
sure,  and  in  fact  the  parent  of  which  it  was  the 
bastard  progeny,  was  distribution  itself  under 
its  own  proper  name  i  and  which  it  was  evident 
was  soon  to  be  openly  attempted,  encouraged 
as  its  advocates  were  by  the  success  gained  in 
the  deposit  act.  The  President,  with  his  char- 
acteristic frankness  and  firmness,  impugned  that 
policy  in  advance ;  and  deprecated  its  effects  un- 
der every  aspect  of  public  and  private  justice, 
and  of  every  consideration  of  a  wise  or  just 
policy.    He  said: 

"To  collect  revenue  merely  for  ^tribution 
to  the  States,  would  seem  to  be  highly  impolitic^ 
if  not  as  dangerous  as  the  proposition  to  retain  it 
in  the  Treasury.  The  shortest  reflection  must 
satisfy  every  one  that  to  require  the  people  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  government  merely  that  they 
may  be  paid  bads:  again,  is  sporting  with  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  countrv.  and  no 
system  which  produces  such  a  result  can  be 
expected  to  receive  the  public  countenance. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  it,  even  if  each  in- 
dividual who  contributed  a  portion  of  the  tax 
could  receive  back  promptly  the  same  portion. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  no  system  of  the  kind 
can  ever  be  enforced,  which  will  not  absorb  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  money,  to  be  distri- 
buted in  salaries  and  commissions  to  the  agents 
employed  in  the  process,  and  in  the  various 
losses  and  depreciations  wnich  arise  from  other 
causes ;  and  the  practicd  effect  of  such  an  at- 
tempt must  ever  be  to  burden  the  people  With 
taxes,  not  for  purposes  beneficial  to  them,  but 
to  swell  the  profits  of  deposit  banks,  and  sup- 
port a  band  of  useless  public  officers.  A  distri- 
bution to  the  people  is  impracticable  and  unjust 
in  other  respects.  It  would  be  taking  one  man's 
property  and  pving  it  to  another.  Such  would 
be  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  rule  of  equality 
(and  none  other  is  spoken  of,  or  would  be  likely 
to  be  adopted),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mode  by 
which  the  amount  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tions of  our  citizens  to  the  public  revenue  can 
be  ascertained.  We  know  that  they  contribute 
unequally,  and  a  rule  therefore  that  would  dis- 
tribute to  them  equally,  would  be  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  apply  to  the  principle  of 
an  equal  division  of  property.  To  make  the 
general  government  the  instrument  of  carrying 


this  odious  principle  into  effect,  would  be  at 
once  to  destroy  the  means  of  its  usefulness,  and 
change  the  character  designed  for  it  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution." 

There  was  another  consideration  connected 
with  this  policy  of  distribution  which  the  Pre- 
sident did  not  name,  and  could  not,  in  the  deco- 
rum and  reserve  of  an  official  communication  to 
Oongress :  it  was  the  intended  effect  of  these 
distributions — to  debauch  the  people  with  their 
own  money,  and  to  gain  presidential  votes  by 
lavishing  upon  them  the  spoils  of  their  country. 
To  the  honor  of  the  people  this  intended  effect 
never  occurred  5  no  one  of  those  contriving  these 
distributions  ever  reaching  the  high  object  of 
their  ambition.  Instead  of  distribution — ^instead 
of  raising  money  from  the  people  to  be  returned 
to  the  people,  with  all  the  deductions  which  the 
double  operation  of  collecting  and  dividing 
would  incur,  and  with  the  losses  which  unfaith- 
ful agents  might  inflict — ^instead  of  that  idle 
and  wasteful  process,  which  would  have  been 
childish  if  it  had  not  been  vicious,  he  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  levy  of  no  more 
money  than  was  necessary  for  the  economical 
administration  of  the  government ;  and  said : 

"In  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
government^  your  particular  attention  is  invited 
to  those  articles  which  constitute  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  duty  on  salt  was  laid  as  a  war  tax, 
and  was  no  doubt  continued  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  the  war  debt  There  is 
no  article  the  release  of  which  from  taxation 
would  be  felt  so  generally  and  so  beneficially. 
To  this  may  be  added  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  pro- 
visions. Justice  and  benevolence  unite  in  favor 
of  releasing  the  poor  of  our  cities  from  burdens 
which  are  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  our 
government,  and  tend  only  to  increase  the 
wants  of  the  destitute." 

The  issuance  of  the  "Treasury  Circular" 
naturally  claimed  a  place  in  the  President's 
message ;  and  received  it.  The  President  gave 
his  reason  for  the  measure  in  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  public  domain  from  being  exchanged 
for  bank  paper  money,  which  was  not  wanted, 
4uid  might  be  of  little  value  or  use  when  want- 
ed ;  and  expressed  himself  thus : 

"  The  effects  of  an  extension  of  bank  credits, 
and  over-issues  of  bank  paper^  have  been  strik* 
ingly  illustrated  in  the  s^es  or  the  public  lands. 
From  the  returns  made  by  the  various  registers 
and  receivers  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer. 
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it  was  percoived  that  the  recdptB  ariemg  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  were  increasing  to 
an  unprecedented  amount.  In  effect,  however, 
these  receipts  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
credits  in  bank.  The  banks  lent  out  their  notes 
to  speculators ;  they  were  pud  to  the  receivers, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  banks,  to  be 
lent  out  again  and  again ;  being  mere  instru- 
ments to  transfer  to  speculators  the  most  valu- 
able public  land,  and  pay  the  government  by  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks.  Those  cre- 
dits on  the  books  of  some  of  the  western  banks, 
usually  called  deposits,  were  already  greatly 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment,  and 
were  rapidly  mcreasing.  Indeed  each  specular 
tion  furnished  means  for  another ;  for  no  sooner 
had  one  individual  or  company  paid  in  the 
notes,  than  they  were  inunediately  lent  to  ano- 
ther for  a  like  purpose ;  and  the  banks  were 
extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so 
largely,  as  to  alarm  considerate  men,  and  render 
it  doubtful  whether  these  bank  credits,  if  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  would  ultimately  be  of 
the  least  value  to  the  government  The  spirit 
of  expansion  and  speculation  was  not  connned 
to  the  deposit  banks,  but  pervaded  the  whole 
multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  Union,  and 
was  giving  rise  to  new  institutions  to  aggravate 
the  evil.  The  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and 
the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  required 
that  these  operations  should  be  checked ;  and  it 
became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  ^nenJ 
and  State  governments  to  adopt  all  legitimate 
and  proper  means  to  produce  that  salutary 
effect  Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed 
the  issuing  of  the  order  whidi  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
quiring paynaent  for  the  public  lands  sold  to  be 
made  in  specie,  with  an  exception  until  the  15th 
of  the  present  month,  in  favor  of  actual  settlers. 
This  measure  has  produced  many  salutary  con- 
sequences. It  checked  the  career  of  the  Western 
banks,  and  gave  them  additional  strength  in 
anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  since 
pervaded  our  Eastern  as  well  as  the  European 
commercial  cities.  By  preventing  the  extenision 
of  the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the 
means  of  speculation,  and  retarded  its  progress 
in  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the  public 
lands.  It  has  tended  to  save  the  new  States 
from  a  non-resident  proprietorship,  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  a  new 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one.  It 
has  tended  to  keep  open  the  public  lands  for 
the  entry  of  emigrants  at  government  prioe& 
instead  of  their  bemg  compelled  to  purchase  or 
speculators  at  double  or  treble  prices.  And  it 
is  conveying  into  the  interior  large  sums  in 
silver  and  gold,  there  to  enter  permanently  into 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and  place  it  on  a 
firmer  foundation.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  country  will  find  in  the  motives  which 
induced  that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences 
which  will  have  ensued,  much  to  commend  and 
nothing  to^  oondenm." 


The  people  were  satisfied  with  the  Treasni^ 
Circular ;  they  saw  its  honesty  and  good  effects; 
but  the  politicians  were  not  satisfied  with  it. 
They  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  new  exercise  of 
illegal  power  in  the  President — a  new  tampering 
with  Uie  currency — a  new  destruction  of  the 
public  prosperity;  and  commenced  an  attadc 
upon  it  the  moment  Congress  met,  very  much 
in  the  style  of  the  attack  upon  the  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  deposits ;  and  with  fresh  hopes 
from  the  resentment  of  the  ^thousand  banks,'' 
whose  notes  had  been  excluded,  and  from  the 
viisoontent  of  many  members  of  Congress  whose 
schemes  of  speculation  had  been  balked.    And 
notwithstanding  the  democratic  majorities  in 
the  two  Houses,  the  attack  upon  the  "Circular" 
had  a  great  success,  many  members  being  in- 
terested  in  the  excluded  banks,  and  partners  in 
schemes  for  monopolizing  the  lands.     A  bill  in- 
tended to   repeal   the  Circular  was  actuallj 
passed  through  both  Houses ;  but  not  in  direct 
terms.    That  would  have  been  too  flagrant    It 
was  a  bad  thing,  and  could  not  be  fidrly  done, 
and  therefore  gave  rise  to  indirection  and  ambi- 
guity of  provisions,  and  complication  of  phrases, 
and  a  multiplication  of  amphibolo^es,  which 
brought  the  bill  to  a  very  ridiculous  conclusion 
when  it  got  to  the  hands  of  General  Jackson. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

The  intrusive  efforts  made  by  politicians  and 
missionaries,  first,  to  prevent  treaties  from  being 
formed  with  the  Indians  to  remove  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  then  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval after  the  treaties  were  made,  led  to  se- 
rious refusals  on  the  part  of  some  of  these 
tribes  to  emigrate ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
dispatch  officers  of  high  rank  and  reputation, 
with  regular  troops,  to  keep  down  outrages  and 
induce  peaceable  removal.  Major  Genera! 
Jesup  was  sent  to  the  Creek  nation,  where  be 
had  a  splendid  success  in  a  speedy  and  bloodless 
accomplishment  of  his  object  Major  General 
Scott  was  sent  to  the  Cherokecs,  where  a  perti- 
nacious resistance  was  long  encountered,  bat 
eventually  and  peaceably  overcome.  The  Semi- 
nole hostilities  in  Florida  were  just  breaking 
out ;  and  the  President,  in  his  message,  thus 
notices  all  these  events : 

"  The  military  movements  rendered  necessary 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  hostile  portions  of  Uk 
Seminole  and  Creek  tribes  of  Indians^  and  by 
other  circumstances,  have  required  the  actiw 
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employment  of  nearly  oar  whole  re^sr  force, 
including  the  marine  corps,  and  of  large  bodies 
of  militia  and  volunteers.  With  all  these  events, 
80  far  as  they  were  known  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment before  the  termination  of  your  last  session, 
you  are  already  acquainted ;  and  it  is  therefore 
only  needful  in  this  place  to  lay  before  you  a 
brief  summary  of  what  has  since  occurred.  The 
war  with  the  Seminoles  during  the  summer  was, 
on  our  part,  chiefly  confined  to  the  protection 
of  our  frontier  settlements  from  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  as  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  posts  previously  es- 
tablished. In  the  course  of  this  duty  several 
actions  took  place,  in  which  the  bravery  and 
discipline  of  both  officers  and  men  were  con- 
spicuously displayed,  and  which  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  notice  in  respect  to  the  former,  by 
the  granting  of  brevet  rank  for  gallant  services 
in  the  field.  But  as  the  force  of  the  Indians 
was  not  so  far  weakened  by  these  partial  suc- 
cesses as  to  lead  them  to  submit,  and  as  their 
savage  inroads  were  frequently  repeated^  early 
measures  were  taken  for  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  Governor  Call,  who,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  territorial  mihtia,  had  been  temporarily 
invested  with  the  command^  an  ample  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  offensive  operations  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  so  soon  as  the  season 
should  permit.  Major  General  Jesup  was  also 
directed,  on  the  condusion  of  his  duties  in  the 
Creek  country,  to  repair  to  Florida,  and  assume 
the  command.  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
humanity,  the  hostilities  with  the  Creeks  were 
brought  to  a  close  soon  after  your  adjournment^ 
without  that  effusion  of  blood,  which  at  one  time 
was  apprehended  as  inevitable.  The  uncondi- 
tional submission  of  the  hostile  party  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  speedy  removal  to  the  country 
assigned  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  The  in- 
quiry as  to  the  alleged  frauds  in  the  purchase 
of  the  reservations  of  these  Indians,  and  the 
causes  of  their  hostilities,  requested  oy  the  re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Aeprescntatives  of  the 
Ist  of  July  last  to  be  made  by  the  President,  is 
now  going  on,  through  the  agency  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  Their  report 
may  be  expected  during  your  present  session. 
The  difficulties  apprehended  in  the  Cherokee 
country  have  been  prevented,  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  that  region  and  its  vicinity  effectually 
secured,  by  the  timely  measures  taken  by  the 
war  department,  and  still  continued." 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  destined 
to  receive  another,  and  a  parting  notice  from 
General  Jackson,  and  greatly  to  its  further  dis- 
credit, brought  upon  it  by  its  own  lawless  and 
dishonest  course.  Its  charter  had  expired,  and 
it  had  delayed  to  refund  the  stock  paid  for  by 
the  United  States,  or  to  pay  the  back  dividend ; 
and  bad  tranaferred  itself  with  aU  its  effects. 


and  all  its  subscribers  except  the  United  States, 
to  a  new  corporation,  under  the  same  name, 
created  hy  a  proviso  to  a  road  bill  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  by  bribery, 
as  subsequent  legislative  investigation  proved. 
This  transfer,  or  transmigration,,  was  a  new 
and  most  amazing  procedure.  The  metempsy- 
chosis of  a  bank  was  a  novelty  which  confound- 
ed and  astoimded  the  senses,  and  set  the  wits 
of  Congress  to  work  to  find  out  how  it  could 
legally  be  done.  The  President,  though  a  good 
lawyer  and  judge  of  law,  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  legal  subtleties  and  disquisitions.  He 
took  the  broad,  moral,  practical,  business  view  of 
the  question ;  and  pronounced  it  to  be  dishonest, 
unlawful,  and  irresponsible ;  and  recommended 
to  Congress  to  look  after  its  stock.  The  mes- 
sage said: 

"  The  conduct  and  present  condition  of  that 
bank,  and  the  great  amount  of  capital  vested  in 
it  by  the  United  States,  require  your  careful  at- 
tention. Its  charter  expired  on  the  third  day 
of  March  last^  and  it  has  now  no  power  but  that 
given  in  the  2Ist  section, '  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits,  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  not  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  nor  for 
a  period  exceeding  two  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term  of  incorporation.'  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation 
from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  excluding 
only  the  United  States.  Instead  of  proceeding 
to  wind  up  their  concerns,  and  pay  over  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  due  on  account  of  the 
stock  held  by  them,  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  old  bank  appear  to  have  transferred  the 
books,  papers,  notes,  obligations,  and  most  or  all 
of  its  property,  to  this  new  corporation,  which 
entered  upon  business  as  a  continuation  of  the 
old  concern.  Amongst  other  acts  of  questiona* 
ble  validity,  the  notes  of  the  expired  corporation 
are  known  to  have  been  used  as  its  own.  and 
again  put  in  circulation.  That  the  old  tank 
had  no  right  to  issue  or  reissue  its  notes  after 
the  expiration  of  its  charter,  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  that  it  could  not  confer  any  such  right  on 
its  substitute^  any  more  than  exercise  it  itself, 
is  equally  plam.  In  law  and  honesty,  the  notes 
of  tae  bank  in  circulation,  at  the  expiration  of 
its  charter,  should  have  b^  called  in  by  public 
advertisement,  paid  up  as  presented,  and,  to- 
gether with  tbose  on  hand,  cancellea  and  de- 
stroyed. Their  re-issue  is  sanctioned  by  no  law. 
and  warranted  by  no  necessity.  If  the  United 
States  be  responsible  in  their  stock  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  these  notes,  their  ii»-i8Bue  by  the  ne^ 
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corporation,  for  their  own  profit  is  a  fraud  on 
the  government.  If  the  United  States  is  not 
responsible,  then  there  is  no  legal  responsibility 
in  any  quarter,  and  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  country. 
They  are  the  redeemed  notes  of  a  dissolved 
partnership,  but,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
retiring  partner,  and  without  his  consent,  are 
again  re-issued  and  circulated.  It  is  the  high 
and  peculiar  duty  of  Congress  to  decide  whether 
any  further  legislation  be  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  large  amount  of  public  property 
now  held  and  in  use  by  the  new  bank,  and  for 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  government,  and 
compelling  a  speedy  and  honest  settlement  with 
all  the  creditors  of  the  old  bank,  public  and  pri- 
vate, or  whether  the  subject  shall  be  left  to  the 
power  now  possessed  by  the  executive  and 
judiciary.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
persons,  who,  as  managers  of  the  old  bank,  un- 
dertook to  control  the  government,  retained  the 
public  dividends,  shut  their  doors  upon  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  filled 
the  country  with  panic  to  accomplish  their  own 
sinister  objects,  may  now,  as  managers  of  a  new , 
Bank,  continue  with  impunity  to  flood  the  ooun- 
try  with  a  spurious  currency,  use  the  seven  mil- 
lions of  government  stock  for  their  own  profit, 
and  refuse  to  the  United  States  all  information 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  their  own  proper- 
ty, and  the  prospect  of  recovering  it  into  their 
own  possession.  The  lessons  taught  by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  cannot  well  be  lost 
upon  the  American  people.  They  will  take  care 
never  agam  to  place  so  tremendous  a  power  in 
irresponsible  hands,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if 
they  seriously  consider  the  consequences  which 
are  likely  to  result  on  a  smaller  scale  from  the 
facility  with  which  corporate  powers  are  granted 
by  their  State  government." 

This  novel  and  amazing  attempt  of  the  bank  to 
transmigrate  into  the  body  of  another  bank  with 
all  its  effects,  was  a  necessity  of  its  position — the 
necessity  which  draws  a  criminal  to  even  insane 
acts  to  prevent  the  detection,  exposure,  and  ruin 
from  which  guilt  recoils  in  not  less  guilty  contriv- 
ances. The  bank  was  broken,  and  could  not  wind 
up,  and  wished  to  postpone,  or  by  chance  avert 
the  dreaded  discovery.  It  was  in  the  position  of 
a  glass  vase,  cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
ready  to  split  open  if  touched,  but  looking  as 
if  whole  while  sitting  unmoved  on  the  shelf. 
The  great  bank  was  in  this  condition,  and  there- 
fore untouchable,  and  saw  no  resource  except  in 
a  metempsychosis — a  difficult  process  for  a  soul- 
less institution — and  thereby  endeavoring  to 
continue  its  life  without  a  change  of  name,  form, 
or  substance.  The  experiment  was  a  catastro- 
jahe,  as  might  have  been  expected  beforehand ; 
^Qid  as  was  soon  seen  afterwards. 


The  injury  resulting  to  the  public  sernoe 
from  the  long  delay  in  making  the  approprift- 
tions  at  the  last  session— delayed  while  occupied 
with  distribution  bills  until  the  season  for  labor 
had  well  passed  away.  On  this  point  the  mes- 
sage said: 

^'  No  time  was  lost,  after  the  making  of  the 
requisite  appropriations,  in  resuming  the  great 
national  work  of  completing  the  nnnnisbed  for- 
tifications on  our  seaboard,  uid  of  placing  them 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  very  late  day  at  which  those 
bills  were  passed,  but  little  progress  could  be 
made  during  the  season  which  has  just  doeed. 
A  very  large  amount  of  the  moneys  granted  at 
your  last  session  accordingly  remains  unexpend- 
ed ;  but  as  the  work  will  be  again  resumed  st 
the  earliest  moment  in  the  coming  spring,  the 
balance  of  the  existing  appropriations,  and,  in 
several  cases  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  with 
the  proper  estimates,  further  sums  for  the  like 
objects,  may  be  usefully  expended  during  the 
next  year." 

Here  was  one  of  the  evils  of  dividing  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  of  factious  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  session  of  1834 — ^'5  had  dosed 
without  a  dollar  for  the  military  defences,  le*?- 
ing  half  finished  works  unfinished,  and  finished 
works  unarmed ;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  i 
threatening  collision  with  France ;  and  at  the 
subsequent  session  of  1835-  6,  the  appropriations 
were  not  made  until  the  month  of  July  and 
when  they  could  not  be  used  or  applied. 

Scarcely  did  the  railroad  system  begin  to 
spread  itself  along  the  highways  of  the  United 
States  than  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  and  ex- 
tortion inddent  to  moneyed  corporations,  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  exorbitant  demands  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails,  and  in  capridous 
refusals  to  carry  them  at  all  except  on  their  own 
terms.  President  Jackson  was  not  the  man  to 
submit  to  an  imposition,  or  to  capitnlate  to  a 
corporation.  He  brought  the  subject  before 
Congress,  and  invited  particular  attention  to  it 
in  a  paragraph  of  his  message;  in  whidi  be 
said: 

*'  Your  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the 
subject  of  mail  c6ntracts  with  railroad  com- 
panies. The  present  laws  providing  for  the  makr 
ing  of  contracts  are  based  upon  the  presamptloa 
tluit  competition  among  bidders  will  secure  the 
service  at  a  fur  price.  But  on  most  of  the  nil 
road  lines  there  is  no  competition  in  that  kind 
of  transportation,  and  advertising  is  therefore 
useless.  No  contract  can  now  be  nuMle  with 
them,  except  such  as  shall  be  negotiated  befon 
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the  time  of  offering  or  afterwards,  and  the  power 
of  the  PoBtmaster-general  to  pay  them  high 
prices  is,  practically,  without  limitation,  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  him,  and  no  doubt  would 
conduce  to  the  public  interest,  to  prescribe  by 
law  some  equitable  basis  upon  which  such  con- 
tracts shall  rest  and  restrict  him  by  a  fixed  rule 
of  allowance,  tinder  a  liberal  act  of  that  sort, 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  most  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the 
mterest  of  the  Department  would  be  thus  ad- 
vanced," 

The  message  recommended  a  friendly  super- 
vision over  the  Indian  tribes  removed  to  the 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  important 
suggestion  of  preventing  intestine  war  by  mili- 
tary interference,  as  well  as  improving  their  con- 
dition by  all  the  usual  means.  On  these  points, 
it  said : 

'^  The  national  policy,  founded  alike  in  interest 
and  in  humanity,  so  long  and  so  steadily  pursued 
by  this  government,  for  the  removal  of  the  In-* 
dian  tribes  originally  settled  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  west  of  that  river,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  consummated  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  treaty  with  the  Gherokees.  The 
measures  taken  in  the  execution  of  that  treaty, 
and  in  relation  to  our  Indian  affairs  generally, 
will  fully  appear  by  referring  to  the  accompany- 
ing papers.  Without  dwelling  on  the  numerous 
and  important  topics  embraced  in  them,  I  again 
bvite  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  well-digested  and  comprehensive  system 
for  the  protection,  supervision  and  improvement 
of  the  various  tribes  now  planted  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  sug^tions  submitted  by  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  affiurs,  and  enforced  by 
the  secretary,  on  this  subject,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  military  posts 
in  the  Indian  country,  are  entitled  to  your  pro- 
found consideratioa  Both  measures  are  neces- 
sary for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  tJie 
Indians  from  intestine  war,  and  in  other  respects 
complying  with  our  engagements  to  them,  and 
of  securing  our  Western  frontier  against  incur- 
sions, which  otherwise  will  assuredly  be  made 
on  it  The  best  hdpes  of  humanity,  in  regard 
to  the  abori^nal  race,  the  welfare  of  our  rapidly 
extending  settlements,  and  the  honor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  are  all  deeply  involved  in  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  this  government  and  the 
emigrating  tribes.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
various  matters  submitted  in  the  accompanying 
documents,  in  respect  to  those  relations,  will  re- 
ceive your  early  and  mature  deliberation ;  and 
that  it  may  issue  in  the  adoption  of  legislative 
measures  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  du- 
ties of  the  present  crisis." 

This  suggestion  of  preventing  intestine  wars 
(as  they  are  called)  in  the  bosoms  of  the  tribes. 
Is  founded  equally  in  humanity  to  the  Indians 
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and  duty  to  ourselves.  Such  wars  are  nothing 
but  massacres,  assassinations  and  conflscaUons. 
The  stronger  party  oppress  a  hated,  or  feared 
minority  or  chief;  and  slay  with  hnpunity  (in 
some  of  the  tribes),  where  the  assumption  of  a 
form  of  government,  modelled  after  that  of  the 
white  race,  for  which  they  have  no  capacity, 
gives  the  justification  of  executions  to  what  is 
nothing  but  revenge  and  assassination.  Under 
their  own  ancient  laws,  of  blood  for  blood,  and 
for  the  slain  to  avenge  the  wrong,  this  liability 
of  personal  responsibility  restrained  the  killings 
to  cases  of  public  justifiable  necessity.  Since 
the  removal  of  that  responsibility,  revenge,  am- 
bition, plunder,  take  their  course:  and  the  con- 
sequence is  a  series  of  assassinations  which  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time ;  and  still  continue. 
To  aggravate  many  of  these  massacres,  and  to 
give  their  victims  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  they  are  done  upon 
those  who  are  friends  to  the  United  States, 
upon  accusations  of  having  betrayed  the  interest 
of  the  tribe  in  some  treaty  for  the  sale  of  lands. 
The  United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  their 
country,  and  exercise  it  in  the  punishment  of 
some  classes  of  criminals ;  and  it  would  be  good 
to  extend  it  to  the  length  recommended  by  Pre- 
sident Jackson. 

The  message  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  a  renewal  of  the  standing  recommenda* 
tion  to  take  the  presidential  election  out  of  the 
hands  of  intermediate  bodies,  and  give  it  direct- 
ly to  the  people.  He  earnestly  urged  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  that  effect;  but  that 
remedy  being  of  slow,  difficult,  and  doubtful  at- 
tainment, the  more  speedy  process  by  the  action 
of  the  people  becomes  the  more  neoessaiy.  Con- 
gressional caucuses  were  put  down  by  the  people 
in  the  election  of  1824 :  their  substitute  and  suc- 
cessor— national  conventions — ruled  by  a  minor- 
ity, and  managed  by  intrigue  and  corruption, 
are  about  as  much  worse  than  a  Congress  cau- 
cus as  Congress  itself  would  be  if  the  members 
appointed,  or  contrived  the  appointment^  of  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people. 
The  message  appropriately  concluded  with  thanks 
to  the  people  for  the  14gh  honors  to  which  they 
had  lifted  him,  and  their  support  under  arduous 
circumstances,  and  said : 

^  Having  now  finished  the  observations  deem 
ed  proper  on  this,  the  last  occasion  I  shall  have 
of  communicating  with  the  two  Houses  of  Cos- 
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gress  at  their  meeting,  I  cannot  omit  an  expres- 
sion of  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  great 
body  of  my  fellow  citizens,  in  whose  partiality  and 
indulgence  I  have  found  encouragement  and  sup- 
port in  the  many  difficult  and  trying  scenes 
through  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  pass  dur- 
ing my  public  career.  Though  deeply  sensible 
that  my  exertions  have  not  b^n  crowned  with  a 
success  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  favor  be- 
stowed upon  me,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  directed  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  good  of  my  country ;  and 
I  am  consoled  by  the  persuasion  that  whatever 
errors  have  been  committed  will  find  a  corrective 
in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
will  succeed  us.  All  that  has  occurred  during 
my  administration  is  calculated  to  inspire  me 
with  increased  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  and  should  I  be^spared  to  enter  up- 
pon  that  retirement  which  is  so  suitable  to  my 
age  and  infirm  health,  and  so  much  desired  by 
me  in  other  respects,  I  shall  not  cease  to  invoke 
that  beneficent  Being  to  whose  providence  we 
arc  already  so  signally  indebted  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  blessings  on  our  beloved  country." 


CHAPTER    OLIV. 

FINAL  REMOYAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of 
1836-'37,  President  Jackson  had  the  gratifica- 
tion to  make  known  to  Congress  the  completion 
of  the  long-pursued  policy  of  removing  all  the 
Indians  in  the  States,  and  within  the  organized 
territories  of  the  Union,  to  their  new  homes 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  policy  com- 
mencing with  Jefferson,  pursued  by  all  succeed- 
ing Presidents,  and  accomplished  by  Jackson. 
The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  had  withdrawn  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama;  the  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  the 
Seminoles  had  stipulated  to  remove  from  Flori- 
da; Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  had  all 
been  relieved  of  their  Indian  population ;  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  by  earlier  treaties  with 
the  Chickasaws,  had  received  the  same  advan- 
tage. Thisfree^  the  slave  States  from  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  growth  and  prosperity,  and  left 
them  free  to  expand,  and  to  cultivate,  to  the 
fbll  measure  of  their  ample  boundaries.  All 
the  free  Atlantic  States  had  long  been  relieved 
from  their  Indian  populations,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  northern  and  southern  States  were 
BOW  upon  an  equality.    The  result  has  been 


proved  to  be,  what  it  was  then  believed  it  would 
be,  beneficial  to  both  parties ;  and  stiU  more  so 
to  the  Indians  than  to  the  whites.  With  them 
it  was  a  question  of  extinction,  the  time  only 
the  debatable  point.  They  were  daily  wastti^ 
under  contact  with  the  whites,  and  had  before 
their  eyes  the  eventual  but  certain  fibte  of  the 
hundreds  of  tribes  found  by  the  early  colonists 
on  the  Boanoke,  the  James  River,  the  Potomac, 
the  Susquehannah,  the  Delaware,  the  Connecti- 
cut)  the  Merrimac,  the  Kennebec  and  the  Pen- 
obscot. The  removal  saved  the  sootheni  tribes 
from  that  &te ;  and  in  giving  them  new  and 
unmolested  homes  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
white  man's  settlement,  in  a  country  temperate 
in  climate,  fertile  in  soil,  adapted  to  agricoltaie 
and  to  pasturage,  with  an  outlet  for  hunting:, 
abounding  with  salt  water  and  salt  springs— it 
left  them  to  work  out  in  peace  the  problem  of 
Indian  civilization.  To  aU  the  relieved  States 
the  removal  of  the  tribes  within  their  borders 
was  a  great  benefit— to  the  slave  States  trans- 
cendently  and  inappreciably  great  The  largest 
tribes  were  within  their  limits,  and  the  best  of 
their  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  to  the 
extent,  in  some  of  the  States,  as  Qeorgia,  Ala- 
banm  and  Mississippi,  of  a  third  or  a  quarter  of 
thdr  whole  area.  I  have  heretofore  shown,  in 
the  case  of  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  in 
Georgia,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  for 
the  extinction  of  Indian  daims  within  her  lim- 
its, and  which  removed  the  tribes  which  encom- 
bered  her,  received  the  cordial  support  of  north- 
em  senators;  and  that,  in  fact,  without  tiiat 
support  these  great  objects  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  I  have  now  to  say  the  same  of 
all  the  other  slave  States.  They  were  all  re- 
lieved in  like  manner.  Chickasaws  and  Choc- 
taws in  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  Chickasaw 
claims  in  Tennessee  and  Ktotncky ;  Seminoks 
in  Florida;  Caddos  and  Quapaws  in  Louisiana 
and  in  Arkansas ;  Kickapoos,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees,  Osages,  lowas,  Pinkeshaws,  Weas,  Pe- 
orias,  in  Missouri ;  all  underwent  the  same  prcH 
cesB,  and  with  the  came  support  and  result 
Northern  votes,  m  the  Senate,  came  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  every  treaty,  and  to  the  passage  of 
every  necessary  appropriation  act  in  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives.  Northern  men  may  be 
said  to  have  made  the  treaties,  and  passed  the 
acts,  as  without  their  aid  it  could  not  have  been 
done,  constituting,  as  they  did,  a  large  majority 
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in  the  House,  and  being  equal  in  the  Senate, 
where  a  yote  of  two-thirds  was  wanting.  I  do 
not  go  over  these  treaties  and  laws  one  by  one, 
to  show  their  passage,  and  by  what  yotes.  I 
did  that  in  the  case  of  the  Creek  treaty  and  the 
Cherokee  treaty,  for  the  removal  of  these  tribes 
from  Georgia ;  and  showed  that  the  North  was 
ananimous  in  one  case,  and  nearly  so  in  the 
other,  while  in  both  treaties  there  was  a  south- 
em  opposition,  and  in  one  of  them  (the  Chero- 
kee), both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
ni^tive :  and  these  instances  may  stand  for  an 
illustration  of  the  whole.  And  thus  the  area  of 
slave  population  has  been  almost  doubled  in  the 
slave  States,  by  sending  away  the  Indians  to  make 
room  for  their  expansion;  and  it  is  unjust  and 
cruel — unjust  and  cruel  in  itself  independent  of 
the  motive — to  charge  these  Northern  States 
with  a  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South. 
If  they  had  harbored  such  design — if  they  had 
been  merely  unfriendly  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  these  Southern  States,  there  was  an 
easy  way  to  have  gratified  their  feelings,  with- 
out committing  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  or 
an  aggression  or  encroachment  upon  these 
States:  they  had  only  to  sit  still  and  vote 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  laws  which  effected  this  great 
removal.  They  did  not  do  so — did  not  sit  still 
and  vote  against  their  Southern  brethren.  On 
the  contrary,  they  stood  up  and  spoke  aloud,  and 
gave  to  these  laws  and  treaties  an  effective  and 
zealous  support.  And  I,  who  was  the  Senate's 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Indian  affairs  at 
this  time,  and  know  how  these  things  were  done, 
and  who  was  so  thankful  fi)r  northern  help  at 
the  time ;  I,  who  know  the  truth  and  love  jus- 
tice, and  cherish  the  harmony  and  union  of  the 
American  people,  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  note  this  great  act  of  justice  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  to  stand  in  history  as  a  per- 
petual contradiction  of  all  imputed  design  in  the 
ft-ee  States  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  skve  States. 
I  speak  of  States,  not  of  individuals  or  societies. 
I  have  shown  that  this  policy  of  the  uni- 
versal removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  East  to 
the  West  of  the  Mississippi  originated  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  from  the  most  humane  motives, 
and  after  having  seen  the  extinction  of  more  than 
forty  tribes  in  his  own  State  of  Virginia  -,  and 
had  been  followed  up  under  all  subsequent  ad- 
mioistrations.    With  General  Jackson  it  was 


nothing  but  the  continuation  of  an  established 
policy,  but  one  in  which  he  heartily  concurred, 
and  of  which  his  local  position  and  his  experience 
made  him  one  of  the  safest  of  judges ;  but,  like 
every  other  act  of  his  administration,  it  was 
destined  to  obloquy  and  opposition,  and  to  mis- 
representations, which  have  survived  the  object 
of  their  creation,  and  gone  into  history.  He  was 
charged  with  injustice  to  the  Indians,  in  not 
protecting  them  against  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States ;  with  cruelty,  in  driving  them 
away  firom  the  bones  of  their  fathers ;  with  rob- 
bery, in  taking  their  lands  for  paltry  considera- 
tions. Parts  of  the  tribes  were  excited  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  treaties,  and  it  even 
became  necessary  to  send  troops  and  distinguish- 
ed generals — Scott  to  the  Cherokees,  Jesup  to 
the  Creeks — ^to  effect  their  removal ;  which,  by 
the  mildness  and  steadiness  of  these  generals, 
and  according  to  the  humane  spirit  of  their 
orders,  was  eventually  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  force.  The  outcxy  raised  against  General 
Jackson,  on  account  of  these  measures,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  French  traveller  and  writer  on 
American  democracy  (De  Tocqueville),  then  so- 
journing among  us  and  collecting  materials  for 
his  work,  and  induced  him  to  write  thus  in  his 
chapter  18 : 

"  The  ejectment  of  the  Indians  very  often  takes 
place,  at  the  present  day,  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it 
were,  leal  manner.  When  the  white  popula- 
tion begms  to  approach  the  limit  of  a  desert 
inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  usually  dispatches  envoys  to 
them,  who  assemble  the  Indians  in  a  large  plam, 
and  naving  first  eaten  and  drunk  with  them, 
accost  them  in  the  following  manner :  '  What 
have  you  to  do  in  the  land  of  your  fathers? 
Before  long  you  must  dig  up  their  bones  in  order 
to  live.  In  what  respect  is  the  country  you  in- 
habit better  than  anotner  ?  Are  there  no  woods, 
marshes  or  prairies,  except  when  you  dwell  ? 
and  can  you  live  nowhere  but  under  your  own 
sun  ?  Beyond  those  mountains,  which  you  see 
at  the  horizon — ^beyond  the  lake  which  bounds 
your  territory  on  the  west — there  lie  vast  coun- 
tries where  beasts  of  chase  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Sell  your  lands  to  us,  and  go  and 
live  happily  in  those  solitudes.' 

^^  After  holding  this  language,  they  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  fire-arms,  woollen 
garments,  kegs  of  brandy,  glass  necklaces,  brace- 
lets of  tinsel,  ear-rings,  and  looking-glasses. 
If.  when  they  have  beheld  all  these  riches,  they 
still  hesitate,  it  is  insinuated  that  they  have  not 
the  meanj  of  refusing  their  required  consent 
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and  that  the  government  itself  will  not  long 
haye  the  power  of  protecting  them  in  their 
rights.  What  are  they  to  do?  Half  conyinoed, 
half  compelled,  they  go  to  inhabit  new  deserts, 
where  the  importunate  whites  will  not  permit 
them  to  remain  ten  years  in  tranquillity.  In 
this  manner  do  the  Americans  obtain,  at  a  yery 
low  price,  whole  provinces,  which  the  richest 
sovereigns  in  Europe  could  not  purchase." 

The  Grecian  Plutarch  deemed  it  necessary  to 
reside  forty  years  in  Rome,  to  qualify  himself 
to  write  the  lives  of  some  Roman  citizens ;  and 
then  made  mistakes.  European  writers  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  reside  in  our  oounUy  at  all 
in  order  to  write  our  history.  A  sojourn  of  some 
months  in  the  principal  towns — a  rapid  flight 
along  some  great  roads — the  gossip  of  the  steam- 
boat)  the  steam-car,  the  stage-coach,  and  the 
hot«i — ^the  whispers  of  some  earwigs — ^with  the 
reading  of  the  daily  papers  and  the  periodicals, 
all  more  or  less  engaged  in  partisan  warfare — 
and  the  view  of  some  debates,  or  scene,  in  Con- 
gress, which  may  be  an  exception  to  its  ordinary 
decorum  and  intelligence:  these  constitute  a 
modem  European  traveller's  qualifications  to 
write  American  history.  No  wonder  that  they 
commit  mistakes,  even  where  the  intent  is  honest. 
And  no  wonder  that  Mons.  de  Tocqueville,  vrith 
admitted  good  intentions,  but  with  no  ^*  forty 
years  "  residence  among  us,  should  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  condemns  the  travelling 
European  writer  of  American  history  to  the 
compilation  of  facts  manufactured  for  partisan 
efiect,  and  to  the  invention  of  reasons  supplied 
from  his  own  fimcy.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion, several  times,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Mons. 
de  Tocqueville.  It  is  a  compliment  to  him, 
implicative  of  respect,  and  by  no  means  extend- 
ed to  others,  who  err  more  largely,  and  of  pur- 
pose, but  less  harmfully.  His  error  in  all  that 
he  has  here  written  is  profound !  and  is  injuri- 
ous, not  merely  to  General  Jackson,  to  whom 
his  mistakes  apply,  but  to  the  national  charac- 
ter, made  up  as  it  is  of  the  acts  of  individuals ; 
and  which  character  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  cherish  and  exalt  in  all  that  is 
worthy,  and  to  protect  and  defend  from  all  un- 
just imputation.  It  wm  in  this  sense  that  I 
marked  this  passage  in  De  TocquevUle  for  re- 
futation as  soon  as  his  book  appeared,  and  took 
steps  to  make  the  contradiction  (so  far  as  the 
alleged  robbery  and  cheating  of  the  Indians  was 
concerned)  authentic  and  complete,  and  as  pub- 


lic and  durable  as  the  archives  of  the  govern- 
ment itseUl  In  this  sense  I  had  a  call  made  for 
a  fiill,  numerical,  chronological  and  official  state- 
ment of  all  our  Indian  purchases,  fnnn  the  be- 
gining  of  the  federal  government  in  1789  to  that 
day,  1840 — tribe  by  tribe,  cession  by  cession, 
year  by  year— for  the  fifty  years  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  existed;  with  the  number  of  acres 
acquired  at  each  cession,  and  the  amoimt  paid 
for  each. 

The  call  was  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  answered  by  document  No.  616, 
1st  session,  26th  Congress,  in  a  docament  of 
thirteen  printed  tabular  pages,  and  authenticated 
by  the  signatures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Presidfint; 
Mr.  Poinsettj  Secretary  at  War  5  and  Mr.  Hart- 
ley Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfEairs. 
From  this  document  it  appeared,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  paid  to  the  Indians  eighty-fivB 
millions  of  dollars  for  land  purchases  ap  to  the 
year  1840 !  to  which  five  or  six  milliotns  may 
be  added  for  purchases  since— say  ninety  mil- 
lions. This  is  near  six  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States  gave  the  great  Napoleon  for 
Louisiana^  the  whole  of  it^  soil  and  jurisdiction; 
and  neariy  three  times  as  much  as  all  three  of 
the  great  foreign  purchases — ^Louisiana,  Florida 
and  California — cost  us !  and  that  for  soil  alone, 
and  for  so  much  as  would  only  be  a  fragment 
of  Louisiana  or  California.  Impressive  as  this 
statement  is  in  the  gross,  it  becomes  more  so  in 
the  detail,  and  when  applied  to  the  particular 
tribes  whose  imputed  sufierings  have  drawn  so 
mournful  a  picture  from  Mons.  de  TocqneviUe. 
These  are  the  four  great  southern  tribes — Creeks, 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  Applied 
to  them,  and  the  table  of  purchases  and  pay- 
ments stands  thus:  To  the  Creek  Indians 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  for  twenty-five 
millions  of  acres ;  which  is  seven  millions  more 
than  was  paid  France  for  Louisiana^  and  seven- 
teen millions  more  than  was  paid  Spain  for 
Florida.  To  the  Choctaws,  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (besides  reserved  tracts),  for 
twenty  millions  of  acres,  being  three  millions 
more  than  was  paid  for  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
To  the  Cherokees,  for  eleven  millions  of  acr»^ 
was  paid  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the 
exact  price  of  Louisana  or  California  To  the 
Chickasaws,  the  whole  net  amount  for  which 
this  country  sold  under  the  land  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  United  States  land 
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officers,  three  millions  of  dollars  for  six  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  acres,  being  the  way 
the  nation  chose  to  dispose  of  it.  Here  are 
fifty-six  millions  to  four  tribes,  leaying  thirty 
millions  to  go  to  the  small  tribes  whose  names 
are  unknown  to  history,  and  which  it  is  probable 
the  writer  on  American  democracy  had  never 
heard  of  when  sketching  the  picture  of  their 
fancied  oj^ressions. 

I  will  attend  to  the  case  of  these  small  re- 
mote tribes,  and  say  that,  besides  their  propor- 
tion of  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  they  reoeiyed  a  kind  of  compensation 
suited  to  their  condition,  and  intended  to  induct 
them  into  the  comforts  of  ciyilized  life.  Of 
these  I  will  give  one  example,  drawn  from  a 
treaty  with  the  Osages,  in  1839 ;  and  which  was 
only  in  addition  to  similar  benefits  to  the  same 
tribe,  in  preyious  treaties,  and  which  were  ex- 
tended to  all  the  tribes  which  were  in  the  hunt- 
ing state.  These  benefits  were,  to  these  Osages, 
two  blacksmith^s  shops,  with  four  blacksmiths, 
with  five  hundred  pounds  of  iron  and  sixty 
pounds  of  steel  annually;  a  grist  and  a  saw 
mill,  with  millers  for  the  same ;  1,000  cows  and 
calves;  two  thousand  breecEng  swine;  1,000 
ploughs ;  1,000  sets  of  horse-gear;  1,000  axes; 
1,000  hoes ;  a  house  each  for  ten  chiefs,  costing 
two  hundred  dollars  apiece;  to  furnish  these 
chiefs  with  six  good  wagons,  sixteen  carts, 
twenty-eight  yokes  of  oxen,  with  yokes  and 
log-chain;  to  pay  all  claims  for  injuries  com- 
mitted by  the  tribe  on  the  white  people,  or  on 
other  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars ;  to  purchase  their  reserved  lands  at  two 
dollars  per  acre ;  three  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
imburse that  sum  for  so  much  deducted  firom 
their  annuity,  in  1825,  for  property  taken  from 
the  w^iites,  and  since  returned;  and,  finally, 
three  chousand  dollars  more  for  an  imputed 
wrongful  withholding  of  that  amount,  for  the 
same  reason^  in  the  annuity  payment  of  the 
year  1829«  In  previous  treaties,  had  been  given 
seed  grains,  and  seed  vegetables,  with  fruit  seeds 
and  fruit  trees;  domestic  fbwls;  laborers  to 
plough  up  their  ground  and  to  make  their  fences, 
to  raise  crops  and  to  save  them,  and  teach  the 
Indians  how  to  farm ;  with  spinning,  weaving, 
and  sewing  implements,  and  persons  to  show 
their  use.  Now,  all  this  was  in  one  single  trea- 
ty, with  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  which  had  been 
laigely  provided  for  in  the  same  way  in  six  dif- 


ferent previous  treaties !  And  all  the  rude  tribes 
— those  in  the  hunting  state,  or  just  emerging 
from  it — ^were  provided  for  in  the  same  manner, 
the  object  of  the  United  States  being  to  train 
them  to  agriculture  and  pasturage — ^to  conduct 
them  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural state ;  and  for  that  purpose,  and  in  ad« 
dition  to  all  other  benefits,  are  to  be  added  the 
support  of  schools,  the  encouragement  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  small  annual  contribution  to 
religious  societies  who  take  charge  of  their  civ- 
ilization. 

Besides  all  this,  the  government  keeps  up  a 
large  establishment  for  the  special  care  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  management  of  their  affairs ;  a 
special  bureau,  presided  over  by  a  commissioner 
at  Washington  City ;  superintendents  in  differ- 
ent districts ;  agents,  sub-agents,  and  interpret- 
ers, resident  with  the  tribe;  and  all  churged 
Vith  seeing  to  their  rights  and  interests — seeing 
that  the  laws  are  observed  towards  them ;  that 
no  injuries  are  done  them  by  the  whites ;  that 
none  but  licensed  traders  go  among  them ;  that 
nothing  shall  be  bought  from  them  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  comfort,  nor  any  thing  sold  to 
them  which  may  be  to  their  detriment  Among 
the  prohibited  articles  are  spirits  of  all  kinds; 
and  so  severe  are  the  penalties  on  this  head,  that 
forfeiture  of  the  license,  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
cargo  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  the  penalty  of  the 
bond,  and  inunediate  suit  in  the  nearest  federal 
court  for  its  recovery,  expulsion  from  the  Indian 
country,  and  disability  for  ever  to  acquire  another 
license,  inmiediately  follow  every  breach  of  the 
laws  for  the  introduction  of  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  any  kind  of  spirits.  How  unfortunate, 
then,  in  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  write,  that  kegs 
of  brandy  are  spread  before  the  Indians  to  in- 
duee  them  to  sell  their  lands !  How  unfortunate 
in  representing  these  purchases  to  be  made  in 
exchange  for  woollen  garments,  glass  necklaces, 
tinsel  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  boking-glasses  1 
What  a  picture  this  assertion  of  his  makes  by 
the  side  of  the  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars  at 
that  time  actually  paid  to  those  Indians  for  their 
lands,  and  the  long  and  large  list  of  agricultural 
articles  and  implements — long  and  large  list  of 
domestic  animals  and  fowls — the  ample  supply 
of  mills  and  shops,  with  mechanics  to  work 
them  and  teach  their  use — ^the  provisions  for 
schools  and  missionaries,  for  building  fences  and 
houses— which  axe  found  in  the  Osage  treaty 
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qaoted,  and  which  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less, 
in  every  treaty  with  every  tribe  emerging  from 
the  hunter  state.  The  fact  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  made  it  a  fixed 
policy  to  cherish  and  protect  the  Indians,  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  turn  them  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life ;  and  great  is  the  wrong 
and  injury  which  the  mistake  of  this  writer  has 
done  to  our  national  character  abroad,  in  repre- 
senting the  United  States  as  cheating  and  rob- 
bing these  children  of  the  forest. 

But  Mons.  de  Tocqueville  has  quoted  names 
and  documents,  and  particular  instances  of  im- 
position upon  Indians,  to  justify  his  picture ;  and 
in  doing  so  has  committed  the  mistakes  into 
which  a  stranger  and  sojourner  may  easily  fall. 
He  cites  the  report  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Cass, 
and  makes  a  wrong  application — an  inverted  ap- 
plication—of what  they  reported.  They  were 
speaking  of  the  practices  of  disorderiy  persons 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  for  their  skins  and 
furs.  They  were  reporting  to  the  government 
an  abuse,  for  correction  and  punishment.  They 
were  not  speaking  of  United  States  commission- 
ers, treating  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  but  of 
individual  traders,  violating  the  laws.  They 
were  themselves  those  commissioners  and  super- 
intendents of  Indian  affairs,  and  governors  of 
Territories,  one  for  the  northwest,  in  Michigan, 
the  other  for  the  fiir  west,  in  Missouri ;  and  both 
noted  for  their  justice  and  humanity  to  the  In- 
dians, and  for  their  long  and  careful  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  within  their  respective 
superintendencies.  Mons.  do  Tocqueville  has 
quoted  their  words  correctly,  but  with  the  comi- 
cal blunder  of  reversmg  their  application,  and 
applying  to  the  commissioners  themselves,  in 
their  land  negotiations  for  the  government^  the 
cheateries  which  they  were  denouncing  to  the 
government,  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  lawless 
traders.  This  was  the  comic  blimder  of  a 
stranger :  yet  this  is  to  appear  as  American  his- 
tory in  Europe,  and  to  be  translated  into  our 
own  language  at  home,  and  commended  in  a  pre- 
fitce  and  notes. 


CHAPTER    CLV. 

BECISION  OF  THE  TREASUBT  CIECULAE. 

Immediatelt  upon  the  opening  of  the  Senato 
and  the  organization  of  the  body,  Mr.  Ewing, 
of  Ohio,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
joint  resolution  to  rescind  the  treasury  circnlar  j 
and  on  hearing  the  notice,  Mr.  Benton  made  it 
known  that  he  would  oppose  the  resolution  at 
the  second  reading — a  step  seldom  resorted  t^ 
except  when  the  measure  to  be  so  opposed 
is  deemed  too  flagrantly  wrong  to  be  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  rejection  in  the  usual  forms  of 
legislation.  The  debate  came  on  promptly,  and 
upon  the  lead  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  in 
a  prepared  and  well-considered  speech,  in  which 
he  said : 

"  This  extraordinary  paper  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  11th  of  July 
last,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  the  receivers  cf 
public  money  in  the  several  land  offices  in  the 
United  States,  directing  them,  after  the  15th  of 
August  then  next,  to  receive  in  payment  for 
public  lands  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  and 
certificates  of  deposits,  signed  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  saving  in  favor  of 
actual  settlers,  and  bona  fide  residents  in  the 
State  in  which  the  land  happened  to  lie.  This 
saving  was  for  a  limited  time,  and  expires,  I 
think,  to-morrow.  The  professed  object  of  this 
order  was  to  check  the  speculations  in  public 
lands ;  to  check  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper 
in  the  West,  and  to  increase  the  specie  currency 
of  the  country ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure was  supported,  or  pretended  to  be  support- 
ed, by  the  opinions  of  members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  branch  of  Congress.  But,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  in  detail  this  paper,  its  charac- 
ter, and  its  consequences,  I  will  briefly  advert 
to  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  it  grew.  I 
am  confident,  and  I  believe  I  can  make  Sie  thing 
manifest,  that  the  avowed  objects  were  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  leading  objects  for  which  this 
order  was  framed ;  they  may  have  influenced  the 
minds  of  some  who  advised  it,  but  those  who 
planned,  and  those  who  at  last  virtually  exe- 
cuted it,  were  governed  by  other  and  difi^rcnt 
motives,  whidi  I  shall  proceed  to  explain.  It 
was  foreseen,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  that  there  would  be  a 
very  large  surplus  of  money  in  the  public  trea- 
sury beyond  the  wants  of  the  country  for  aU 
their  reasonable  expenditures.  It  was  also  well 
understood  that  the  land  bill,  or  some  other 
measure  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  would 
be  again  presented  to  Congress  i  and,  if  the  tnie 
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condition  of  the  public  sentiment  were  known 
and  understood,  that  its  distribution,  in  some 
fonn  or  other,  would  be  demanded  by  the  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  party,  and  some  of  those  who 
act  with  it  thoroughly,  that  the  money  should 
remain  where  it  was  in  the  deposit  banks,  so 
that  it  could  be  wielded  at  pleasure  by  the  exe- 
cutive. This  order  grew  out  of  the  contest  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  was  issued  not  by 
the  advice  of  Congress  or  under  the  sanction  of 
any  law.  It  was  delayed  until  Congress  was 
fairly  out  of  the  city,  and  all  possibility  of  inter- 
ference by  legislation  was  removed ;  and  then 
came  forth  this  new  and  last  expedient.  It  was 
known  that  these  funds,  received  for  public 
lands,  had  become  a  chief  source  of  revenue,  and 
it  may  have  occurred  to  some  that  the  passage 
of  a  treasury  order  of  this  kind  would  have  a 
tendency  to  embarrass  the  country ;  and  as  the 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  deposits  had  just 
passed,  the  public  might  be  brought  to  believe 
that  ail  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  order 
was  the  effect  of  the  distribution  bill.  It  has, 
indeed,  happened,  that  this  scheme  has  failed; 
the  puolic  understand  it  rightly,  but  that  was 
not  by  any  means  certain  at  the  time  the  mea- 
sure was  devised.  It  was  not  then  foreseen  that 
the  people  would  as  generally  see  through  the 
contrivance  as  it  has  since  been  found  that  they 
do.  There  may  have  been  various  other  motives 
which  led  to  the  measure.  Many  minds  were 
probably  to  be  consulted ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  step  like  this  was  taken  without 
consultation,  and  guided  by  the  will  of  a  single 
individual  alone.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
these  things  are  done.  No  doubt  one  effect 
hoped  for  by  some  was,  that  a  check  would  be 
put  to  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  order  would  naturally  be,  to  raise 
the  price  of  land  by  raising  the  price  of  the  cur- 
rency in  which  it  was  to  be  paid  for.  But,  while 
this  would  be  the  effect  on  small  buyers,  those 
who  purchased  on  a  lai^  scale  would  be  ena- 
bled to  sell  at  an  advance  of  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  over  what  would  have  been  given  if  the 
Fnited  States  lands  had  been  open  to  purchasers 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Those  who  had  borrowed 
money  of  the  deposit  banks  and  paid  it  out  for 
lands,  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make  sales  to 
advantage ;  and  by  means  of  such  sales  make 
payment  to  the  banks  who  found  it  necessary 
to  call  in  their  large  loans^  m  order  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  deposit  bill.  The  order,  there- 
fore, was  likely  to  operate  to  the  common  benefit 
of  the  deposit  lumks  and  the  great  land  dealers, 
while  it  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  obnoxious 
deposit  bilL  There  may  have  been  yet  another 
motive  actuating  some  of  those  who  devised  this 
order.  There  was  danger  that  the  deposit  banks, 
when  called  upon  to  refund  the  public  treasure, 
would  be  unable  to  do  it :  indeed,  it  was  said 
on  this  floor  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
distribution  bUl  would  be  to  break  those  banks. 
Nov  this  treasury  order  would  operate  to  col- 


lect the  specie  of  the  country  into  the  land  of- 
fices, whence  it  would  immediately  go  into  the 
deposit  banks,  and  would  prove  an  acceptable 
aid  to  them  while  making  the  transfers  required 
by  law.  These  seem  to  me  to  have  been  among 
the  real  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
that  order." 

Mr.  Ewing  then  argued  at  length  against  the 
legality  of  the  treasury  circular,  quoting  the 
joint  resolution  of  1816,  and  insisting  that  its 
provisions  had  been  violated ;  also  insisting  on 
the  largeness  of  the  surplus,  and  that  it  had 
turned  out  to  be  much  larger  than  was  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration;  which 
latter  assertion  was  in  fact  true,  because  the 
appropriations  for  the  public  service  (the  bills 
for  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
members)  had  been  kept  off  till  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  could  not  be  used ;  and  so  left 
some  fifteen  millions  in  the  treasury  of  appro- 
priated money  which  fell  under  the  terms  of  the 
deposit  act,  and  became  divisible  as  surplus. 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr.  Ewing,  saying : 

"  In  the  first  of  these  objects  the  present 
movement  is  twin  brother  to  the  famous  reso- 
lution of  1833,  but  without  its  boldness ;  for 
that  resolution  declared  its  object  upon  its  face, 
while  this  one  eschews  specification,  and  insidi- 
ously seeks  a  judgment  of  condemnation  by  in- 
ference and  argument.  In  the  second  of  these 
objects  every  body  will  recognize  the  great  de- 
sign of  the  second  branch  of  the  same  famous 
resolution  of  1833,  which,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
clearly  went  to  the  establishment  of  the  paper 
system,  and  its  supremacy  over  the  federal  gov- 
ernment The  present  movement,  therefore,  is 
a  second  edition  of  the  old  one,  but  a  lame  and 
impotent  affair  compared  to  that.  Then,  we  had 
a  magnificent  panic ;  now,  nothing  but  a  miserar 
ble  starveling!  For  though  the  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced, early  in  November,  that  the  meeting 
of  Congress  was  the  time  for  the  new  distress 
to  become  intense,  yet  we  are  two  weeks  deep 
in  the  session,  and  no  distress  memorial,  no  dis- 
tress deputation,  no  distress  committees,  to  this 
hour !  Nothing,  in  fact,  in  that  line,  but  the 
distress  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ewing] ;  so  that  the  new  panic  of  1836  has  all 
the  signs  of  being  a  lean  and  slender  aflkir — a 
mere  church-mouse  concern — a  sort  of  dwarf- 
ish, impish  imitation  of  the  gigantic  spectre  which 
stalked  through  the  land  in  1833." 

Mr.  Benton  then  showed  that  this  subaltern 
and  Lilliputian  panic  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  managers,  with 
its  gigantic  brother  of  1833-^34 ;  and  quoted  from 
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a  published  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  Noyember 
preceding,  and  a  public  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  month  of  September  preceding,  m  which 
they  gave  oat  the  programme  for  the  institution 
of  the  little  panic ;  and  the  proceeding  against 
the  President  for  violating  the  laws ;  and  against 
the  treasury  order  itself  as  the  cause  of  the  new 
distress.    Mr.  Biddle  in  his  publication  siud : 
"  Our  pecuniary  conditbn  seems  to  be  a  strange 
anomaly.    When  Congress  adjourned,  it  left 
the  country  with  abundant  crops,  and  high 
prices  for  them — with  every  branch  of  industry 
flourishing,  and  with  more  specie  than  we  ever 
had  before — with  all  the  elements  of  universal 
prosperity.    None  of  these  have  undergone  the 
slightest  change;  yet,  after  a  few  months,  Con- 
gress will  re-assemble,  and  find  the  whole  coun- 
try suffering  intense  pecuniary  distress.    The 
occasion  of  this,  and  the  remedy  for  it,  will  oo- 
cupy  our  thoughts.    In  my  judgment^  the  main 
cause  of  it  is  the  mismanagement  of  the  reve- 
nue— mismanagement  in  two  respects :  the  mode 
of  executing  the  distribution  law,  and  the  order 
requiring  specie  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
lands — ^an  act  which  seems  to  me  a  most  wan- 
ton abuse  of  power,  if  not  a  flagrant  usurpation. 
The  remedy  follows  the  causes  of  the  evils.  The 
first  measiupe  of  relief,  therefore,  should  be  the 
instant  repeal  of  the  treasury  order  requiring 
specie  for  lands ;  the  second,  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  system  to  execute  the  distributi<»i  law. 
These  measures  would  restore  confidence  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  repose  in  at  least  as 
many  days.   If  the  treasury  will  not  adopt  them 
voluntarily.  Congress  should  immediately  com- 
mand it."    This  was  the  recommendation,  or 
mandate,  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  still  acting  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  power  even  in  its  new  trans- 
formation, and  keeping  an  eye  upon  that  dis- 
tribution which  Congress  passed  as  a  deposit, 
which  he  had  recommended  as  raising  the  price 
of  the  State  stocks  held  by  the  bank ;  and  the 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  which  he  considers  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  new 
distress.    Mr.  Clay  in  his  Lexington  speech  had 
taken  the  same  grounds ;  and  speaking  of  the 
continued  tampering  with  the  currency  by  the 
administration,  went  on  to  say : 


"One  rash,  lawless,  and  crude  experiment 
guooeeds  another.  He  considered  the  late  trea- 
sury order,  by  which  all  payments  for  public  lands 


were  to  be  in  specie,  with  one  exception,  for  a 
short  duration,  a  most  ill-advised,  Qlegia,  and 
pernicious  measure.  In  prindple  it  was  wrong; 
in  practice  it  will  favor  the  very  speculation 
which  it  professes  to  endeavor  to  suppress. 
The  officer  who  issued  it,  as  if  conscious  of  iU 
obnoxious  character,  shelters  himself  behind  the 
name  of  the  President.  But  the  President  and 
Secretary  had  no  right  to  promulgate  any  such 
order.  The  law  admits  of  no  such  discrimina- 
tion. If  the  resolution  of  the  3()th  of  April, 
1816,  continued  in  operation  (and  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, and  on  the  present  occasion,  relies  upon 
it  as  in  fUl)  force),  it  gave  the  Secretary  no  such 
discretion  as  he  has  exercised.  That  resolution 
required  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  might 
deem  necessary, '  to  cause,  as  soon  as  maj  be, 
all  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money,  ac- 
cruing or  becoming  payable  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States,  or  treasury  notes,  or  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  by  law  pro- 
vided and  declared,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which 
are  payable  and  pud  on  demand,  in  said  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States.'  This  resolution 
was  restrictive  and  prohibitory  upon  the  Secre- 
tary only  as  to  the  notes  of  banks  not  redeem- 
able in  specie  on  demand.  As  to  all  such  notes, 
he  was  forbidden  to  receive  them  from  and  after 
the  20th  of  February,  1817.  As  to  the  notes 
of  banks  which  were  payable  and  paid  on  de- 
mand in  specie,  the  resolution  was  not  merely 
permissive,  it  was  compulsory  and  mandatory. 
He  was  bound,  and  is  yet  bound,  to  receive 
them,  until  Congress  interfere." 

Mr.  Benton  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Ewing,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  considered  them  all  as  identi- 
cal, and  properly  answered  in  the  lump,  without, 
special  reference  to  the  co-operating  assailants. 
On  the  point  of  the  alleged  illegality  of  the 
treasury  order,  he  produced  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  1816  under  which  it  was  done ;  and  then 
said: 

^^  This  is  the  law,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  right  of  selection  which  it  gives  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Four  difier- 
ent  w-cdia  are  mentioned  in  which  the  revenue 
may  be  collected,  and  the  Secretary  is  made 
the  actor,  the  a^nt,  and  the  power,  by  which 
the  collection  is  to  be  effected.  He  is  to 
do  it  in  one,  or  in  another.  He  may  choose 
several,  or  all,  or  two,  or  one.  AU  are  in 
the  disjunctive.  No  two  are  jcuned  together, 
but  all  are  disjoined,  and  presented  to  him  in- 
dividually and  separately.  It  is  clearly  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  to  order  the  collections 
to  be  made  in  either  of  the  four  media  mention- 
ed.   That  the  resolution  is  not  mandatory  ia 
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&vor  of  any  one  of  the  four,  is  obvious  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  are  mentioned.  They  were  to  be 
received  as  then  provided  for  by  law ;  for  the 
bank  charter  had  then  just  passed ;  and  the  14th 
section  had  provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
notes  of  this  institution  until  Congress,  by  law, 
should  direct  otherwise.  The  right  of  the  in- 
stitution to  deliver  its  notes  in  payment  of  the 
revenue,  was  anterior  to  this  resolution,  and  al- 
ways held  under  that  14th  section,  never  under 
this  joint  resolution,  and  when  that  section  was 
repealed  at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  that 
right  was  admitted  to  be  gone,  and  has  never 
b^n  claimed  since.  The  words  of  the  law  are 
dear;  the  practice  under  it  has  been  uniform 
and  uninterrupted  from  the  date  of  its  passage 
to  the  present  day.  For  twenty  years,  and  un- 
der three  Presidents,  all  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  have  acted  alike.  Each  has  made  se- 
lections, permitting  the  notes  of  some  specie- 
paying  banks  to  be  received^  and  forbidding 
others.  Mr.  Crawford  did  it  m  numerous  in- 
stances ;  and  fierce  and  universal  as  were  the 
attacks  upon  that  eminent  patriot^  during  the 
presidential  canvass  of  1824,  no  human  being 
ever  thought  of  charging  him  with  illegality  in 
this  respect  Mr.  Rush  twice  made  similar  se- 
lections, during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  no  one,  either  in  the  same  cabinet  with  him, 
or  out  of  the  cabinet  against  him,  ever  complain- 
ed of  it.  For  twenty  years  the  practice  has 
been  uniform ;  and  every  citizen  of  the  West 
knows  that  that  practice  was  the  general,  though 
not  universal,  exclusion  of  the  Western  specie- 
paying  bank  paper  from  the  Western  land  offices. 
This  every  man  in  the  West  knows,  and  knows 
that  that  general  exclusion  continued  down  to 
the  day  thai  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ceas- 
ed to  oe  the  depository  of  the  public  moneys. 
It  was  that  event  which  opened  the  door  to  the 
receivability  of  State  bank  paper,  which  has 
since  been  enjoyed." 

Having  vindicated  the  treasury  order  from 
the  charge  of  illegality,  Mr.  Benton  took  up  the 
head  of  the  new  distress,  and  said : 

"  The  news  of  all  this  approaching  calamity 
was  given  out  in  advance  in  the  Kentucky 
speech  and  the  Philadelphia  letter,  already  re- 
ferred to ;  and  the  fact  of  its  positive  advent 
and  actual  presence  was  vouched  by  the  senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewing]  on  the  last  day  that  the 
Senate  was  in  session.  I  do  not  permit  myself 
(said  Mr.  B.)  to  bandy  contradictory  assevera- 
tions and  debatable  assertions  across  this  floor. 
I  choose  rather  to  make  an  issue,  and  to  test 
assertion  by  the  application  of  evidence.  In  this 
way  I  will  proceed  at  present.  I  will  take  the 
letter  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  being  official  in  this  case,  and  most  au- 
thoritative in  the  distress  department  of  this  com- 
bined movement  against  President  Jackson.  He 
announces,  in  November^  the  forthcoming  of  the 


national  calamity  in  December ;  and  after  charg* 
ing  part  of  this  ruin  and  mischief  on  the  mode 
of  executing  what  he  ostentatiously  styles  the 
distribution  law,  when  there  is  no  such  law  in 
the  country,  he  goes  on  to  charge  the  remainder, 
being  ten-fold  more  than  the  former  u^Km  the 
Treasury  order  which  excludes  paper  money 
from  the  land  offices." 

Mr.  Benton  then  read  Mr.  Biddle's  description 
of  the  new  distress,  which,  in  his  publication 
was  awful  and  appalling,  but  which,  he  said,  was 
nowhere  visible  except  in  the  localities  where 
the  bank  had  power  to  make  it.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  woe  and  ruin,  but  not  without  hope  and 
remedy  if  Congress  followed  his  directions ;  in 
the  mean  time  he  thus  instructed  the  country 
how  to  behave,  and  promised  his  co-operation — 
that  of  the  bank— in  the  overthrow  of  President 
Jackson,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren  (for 
that  is  what  he  meant  in  this  passage) : 

"In  the  mean  time,  all  forbearance  and  calm- 
ness should  be  maintained.  There  is  great  rea- 
son for  anxiety — ^none  whatever  for  alarm ;  and 
with  mutual  confidence  and  courage,  the  coun- 
try may  yet  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  the 
government.  In  that  struggle  my  own  poor 
efibrts  shall  not  be  wanting.  I  go  for  the  ooun- 
try,  whoever  rules  it  I  go  for  the  country, 
best  loved  when  worst  governed — and  it  will 
afford  me  far  more  gratification  to  assist  in  re- 
pairing wrongs,  than  to  triumph  over  those  who 
inflict  them." 

This  pledge  of  aid  in  a  struggle  with  the  gov- 
ernment was  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  the 
movements  then  going  on  to  produce  the  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  all  the  banks 
which  saluted  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  first  quarter  of  its  existence,  and 
was  intended  to  produce  it  in  its  first  month. 
Considering  specie  payments  as  the  only  safety 
of  the  country,  and  foreseeing  the  general  bank 
explosions,  chiefiy  contrived  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  re-appear  in  the 
ruin,  and  claim  its  re-establishment  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  itself  and  its  confed- 
erates created,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

^^  There  is  no  safety  for  the  federal  revenues 
but  in  the  total  exclusion  of  local  paper,  and 
that  from  every  branch  of  the  revenue — customs, 
lands,  and  post  office.  There  is  no  safety  for 
the  national  finances  but  in  the  constitutional 
medium  of  gold  and  silver.  After  forty  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  paper  money, 
we  have  approached  the  confines  of  the  consti* 
tutional  m^um.  Seventy-five  millions  of  specie 
in  the  country,  with  the  prospect  of  annual  in« 
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crease  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  for  the  next  four 
years;  three  branch  mints  to  commence  next 
spring,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  gold 
currency;  announce  the  success  of  President 
Jackson^R  great  measures  for  the  reform  of  the 
currei..'>  'uid  vindicate  the  constitution  from  the 
libel  of  having  prescribed  an  impracticable  cur- 
rency. The  success  is  complete ;  and  there  is 
no  way  to  thwart  it,  but  to  put  down  the  treas- 
ury order,  and  to  re-open  the  public  lands  to  the 
inundation  of  paper  money.  Of  this,  it  is  not 
to  be  dissembled,  there  is  great  danger.  Four 
deeply  interested  classes  are  at  work  to  do  it — 
speculators,  local  banks,  United  States  Bank, 
and  politicians  out  of  power.  They  may  succeed, 
but  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  not  despair.  The  dark- 
est hour  of  night  is  just  before  the  break  of  day ; 
and,  through  the  gloom  ahead,  he  saw  the  bright 
vision  of  the  constitutional  currency  erect,  ra- 
diant, and  victorious.  Through  regulation,  or 
explosion,  success  must  eventually  come.  If  re- 
form measures  go  on,  gold  and  silver  will  be 
gradually  and  temperately  restored ;  if  reform 
measures  are  stopped,  then  the  paper  system 
runs  riot,  and  explodes  from  its  own  expansion. 
Then  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  will  exult 
in  the  catastrophe,  and  claim  its  own  re-estab- 
lishment, as  the  only  adequate  regulator  of  the 
local  banks.  Then  it  will  be  said  the  specie  ex- 
periment has  failed !  But  no ;  the  contrary  will 
be  known,  that  the  specie  experiment  has  not 
failed,  but  it  was  put  down  oy  the  voice  and 
power  of  the  interested  classes,  and  must  be  put 
up  again  by  the  voice  and  power  of  the  disinter- 
ested community." 

This  was  uttered  in  December  1836:  in  April 
1837  it  was  history. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  replied  to  Mr. 
Benton ;  and  said : 

"The  senator  firom  Missouri  had  exhibited  a 
table,  the  results  of  which  he  had  pressed  with 
a  very  triumphant  air.  Was  it  extraordinary 
that  the  deposit  banks  should  be  strengthened? 
The  effect  of  the  order  went  directly  to  sustain 
them.  But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  banks  of  the  country.  Under  this  order, 
all  the  specie  was  collected  and  carried  into  their 
vaults :  an  operation  which  went  to  disturb  and 
embarrass  the  general  circulation  of  the  country, 
and  to  produce  that  pecuniary  difSculty  which 
was  felt  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  Mr.  C. 
did  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  judge  how 
far  the  whole  of  this  distress  was  attributable 
to  the  operation  of  the  treasury  order,  but  of 
this  at  least  he  was  very  surc,'through  a  great 
part  of  the  Western  country,  it  was  universally 
attributed  to  that  cause.  The  senator  from 
Missouri  supposed  that  the  order  had  produced 
no  part  of  this  pressiu^.  If  not,  he  would  ask 
what  it  had  produced  1  Had  it  increased  the 
specie  in  the  country  ?  Had  it  increased  the 
specie  in  actual  and  general  circulation  ?  If  it 
had  done  no  cvil^  what  good  had  it  done '?  This, 


he  believed  was  as  yet  undiscovered.  So  far  u 
it  had  operated  at  all,  it  had  been  to  deraogs 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  to  ^vc  it  a  direc- 
tion inverse  to  the  course  of  business.  The 
honorable  senator,  however,  could  not  see  how 
moving  money  across  a  street  could  operate  to 
affect  the  currency ;  and  seemed  to  suppose  that 
moving  money  from  west  to  east  or  from  east 
to  west,  would  have  as  little  effect  Money, 
however,  if  left  to  itseU^  would  always  move  a^ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  course  of  business  trans- 
actions. This  course  might  indeed  be  disturbed 
for  a  time,  but  it  would  be  like  forcing  the  needle 
away  from  the  pole :  you  might  turn  it  round 
and  round  as  often  as  you  pleased,  but,  left  to 
itself  it  would  still  settle  at  the  north.  Oar 
great  commercial  cities  were  the  natural  reposi- 
tories where  money  centred  and  settled.  There 
it  was  wanted,  and  it  was  more  valuable  if  left 
there  than  if  carried  into  the  interior.  Any  in- 
telligent business  man  in  the  West  would  rather 
have  money  paid  him  for  a  debt  in  New-Toik 
than  at  his  own  door.  It  was  worth  more  to 
him.  If,  then,  specie  was  forced,  by  treasury 
tactics,  to  take  a  direction  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral course  of  business,  and  to  move  from  east  to 
west,  the  operation  would  be  beneficial  to  none, 
injurious  to  all.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  gor- 
emment  to  keep  it  in  a  fklse  direction  or  por- 
tion. Spcde  was  in  exile  whenever  it  was  forced 
out  of  that  place  where  business  called  for  iu 
Such  an  operation  did  no  real  good.  It  was  a 
forced  movement  and  was  soon  overcome  by  the 
natural  course  of  things. 

"  Mr.  0.  was  well  aware  that  men  might  be 
deluded  and  mystified  on  this  subject,  and  that 
while  the  delusion  lasted,  this  treasury  order 
might  be  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  men  as  a 
splendid  arrangement  in  finance;  but  it  was 
only  like  the  natural  rainbow,  which  owed  its 
very  existence  to  the  mist  in  which  it  had  its 
being.  The  moment  the  atmosphere  was  clear, 
its  bright  colors  vanished  from  the  view.  So  it 
would  be  with  this  matter.  The  specie  <^  the 
country  must  resume  its  natural  course.  Man 
might  as  well  escape  from  the  physical  necessi- 
ties of  their  nature,  as  from  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned the  movements  of  finance :  and  the  man 
who  professed  to  reverse  or  dispense  with  the 
one  was  no  greater  quack  than  he  who  made 
the  same  professions  with  regard  to  ihe  other. 

^*  But  it  was  said  to  be  the  distribution  bill 
which  had  done  all  the  mischief;  and  Mr.  C. 
was  ready  to  admit  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  had  attempted  to  carry  that 
law  into  effect  might  in  part  have  furnished  the 
basis  for  such  a  supposition.  He  had  no  doub; 
that  the  pecuniary  evils  of  the  country  had  bcvn 
aggravate!  by  the  manner  in  which  this  h»l 
been  done." 

Mr.  Webster  also  replied  to  Mr.  Benton,  in  an 
elaborate  speech,  in  which,  before  arguing  the 
legal  question,  he  said : 
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"  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  objects  even  to  giving  the  resolution  to 
rescind  a  second  reading.  He  avails  himself  of 
his  right,  though  it  be  not  according  to  general 
practice,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure 
at  its  first  stage.  This,  at  least,  is  open,  bold, 
and  manly  warfare.  The  honorable  member,  in 
his  elaborate  speech,  founds  his  opposition  to 
this  resolution,  and  his  support  of  the  treasuxy 
order,  on  those  general  principles  respecting 
currency  which  he  is  kno^Ti  to  entertain,  and 
which  he  has  maintained  for  many  years.  His 
opinions  some  of  us  regard  as  altogether  ultra 
and  impracticable ;  looking  to  a  state  of  things 
not  desirable  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  practica- 
ble ;  and,  if  it  were  desirable,  as  being  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  this  government  to  bring 
about. 

*'  The  honorable  member  has  manifested  much 
perseverance  and  abundant  labor,  most  undoubt- 
edly, in  support  of  his  opinions ;  he  is  under- 
stood, also,  to  have  had  countenance  from  high 
places ;  and  what  new  hopes  of  success  the  pre- 
sent moment  holds  out  to  him,  I  am  not  able  to 
j  udge,  but  we  shall  probably  soon  see.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  these  general  and  long-known  opinions 
that  he  rests  his  support  of  the  treasuir  order. 
A  question,  therefore,  is  at  once  raised  between 
the  gentleman's  principles  and  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency,  and  the  principles  and 
opinions  which  have  generally  prevailed  in  the 
country,  and  which  are,  and  have  been,  entirely 
opposite  to  his.  That  question  is  now  about  to 
be  put  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  In  the  pro- 
gress and  by  the  termination  of  this  discussion, 
wc  shall  learn  whether  the  gentleman's  senti- 
ments are  or  are  not  to  prevail,  so  far,  at  least 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  The  country  will 
rejoice,  I  am  sure,  to  see  some  declaration  of  the 
opinions  of  Congress  on  a  subject  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  is  so  well  cal- 
culated, by  its  perpetual  agitation,  to  disquiet 
and  disturb  the  confidence  of  society. 

^  We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  day  when 
one  administration  goes  out  of  ofBce,  and  an- 
other is  to  come  in.  The  country  has  an  inte- 
rest in  learning,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  the 
new  administration,  while  it  receives  the  power 
and  patronage,  is  to  inherit,  also,  the  topics  and 
the  projects  of  the  past ;  whether  it  is  to  keep 
up  the  avowal  of  the  same  objects  and  the  same 
schemes,  especially  in  regara  to  the  currcncv. 
The  order  of  the  Secretary  is  prospective,  an  i, 
on  the  face  of  it,  perpetual.  Nothing  m  or 
about  it  gives  it  the  least  appearance  of  a  tem- 
porary measure.  On  the  contrary,  its  terms 
imply  no  limitation  in  point  of  duration,  and  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  it  is  to  come  into  ope- 
ration shows  plainly  an  intention  of  making  it 
the  settled  and  permanent  policy  of  government. 
Indeed,  it  is  but  now  beginning  its  complete  ex- 
istence. It  is  only  five  or  six  days  since  its  full 
operation  has  commenced.  Is  it  to  stand  as  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  rule  of  the  treasury, 
onder  the  administration  which  is  to  ensue? 


And  are  those  notions  of  an  exclusire  specie 
camncj,  and  opposition  to  all  banks,  on  which 
it  is  defended^  to  be  espoused  and  maintained  by 
the  new  administration,  as  they  have  been  by  its 
predecessor  ?  These  are  questions,  not  of  mere 
curiosity,  but  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
whole  country.  In  considering  this  order,  the 
first  thing  naturally  is,  to  looL  for  the  causes 
which  led  to  it,  or  are  assigned  for  its  promulga- 
tion. And  these,  on  the  face  of  the  order  itseli^ 
are  declared  to  be  'complaints  which  have  been 
made  of  frauds,  speculations,  and  monopolies,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  aid 
whidi  is  said  to  be  ^ven  to  effect  these  objects, 
by  excessive  bank  credits,  and  dangerous,  if  not 
partial,  facilities  through  bank  drafts  and  bank 
deposits,  and  the  general  evil  influence  likely  to 
result  to  the  public  interest^  and  especially  the 
safety  of  the  great  amount  of  money  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  sound  condition  of  the  currency 
of  the  country^  from  the  further  exchange  of  the 
national  domain  in  this  manner,  and  chiefly  for 
bank  credits  and  paper  money.' 

"This  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  to  be  cured  by 
this  order.  In  what  these  frauds  consist,  what 
are  the  monopolies  complained  of,  or  what  is 
precisely  intended  by  these  injurious  specula- 
tions, we  are  not  informed.  All  is  left  on  the 
general  surmise  of  fraud,  speculation,  and  mono- 
poly. It  is  not  avowed  or  intimated  that  the 
government  has  sustained  any  loss,  either  by 
the  receipt  of  the  bank  notes  which  proved  not 
to  be  equivalent  to  specie,  or  in  any  other  way. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  evils, 
of  fraud,  speculation,  and  monopoly,  should  have 
become  so  enormous  and  so  notorious,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  as  to  require  this  executive  inter- 
ference for  their  suppression,  and  yet  that  they 
should  not  have  reached  such  a  height  as  to 
make  it  proper  to  lay  the  subject  before  Con- 
gress, although  Congress  remained  in  session 
until  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  order. 
And  what  midces  this  circumstance  still  more 
remarkable,  is  the  fact  that,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, at  the  commencement  of  the  same  eessioiL 
the  President  had  spoken  of  the  rapid  sales  or 
the  public  lands  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
without  suggesting  that  any  danger  whatever 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  fraud,  speculation, 
or  monopoly.  His  words  were:  'Among  the 
evidences  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
oountiy,  not  the  least  gratifying,  is  that  afibrded 
by  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  which  amount,  in  the  present  year,  to  the 
unexpected  sum  of  eleven  millions.'  From  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  tliat  message,  down  to 
the  date  of  the  treasury  order,  there  had  not 
been  the  least  change,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  manner  of  rccciv* 
ing  payment  for  the  public  lands.  Every  thing 
stood,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836,  as  it  had  stood 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  December,  1835. 
How  so  difierent  a  view  of  things  happened  to 
be  taken  at  the  two  periods,  we  may  be  able  to 
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learn,  perhi^  in  the  farther  progress  of  this 
debate. 

"The  order  speaks  of  the  *evil  influence* 
likely  to  result  from  the  further  exchange  of  the 
public  lands  into  '  paper  money.'  Now,  this  is 
the  very  langui^  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. He  habitually  speiUcs  of  the  notes  of  all 
bax^  however  solvent,  and  however  promptly 
their  notes  may  be  redeemed  in  gold  and  silver, 
as  *  paper  money.*  The  Secreta^  has  adopted 
the  honorable  member's  phrases,  and  he  sp^s, 
too,  of  all  the  bank  notes  received  at  the  land 
offices,  although  every  one  of  them  is  redeem- 
able in  specie,  on  demand,  but  as  so  much '  paper 
money.'  In  this  respect,  also,  sir,  I  hope  we 
may  know  more  as  we  grow  older,  and  be  able 
to  learn  whether,  in  times  to  come,  as  in  times 
recently  passed,  the  justly  obnoxious  and  odious 
character  of  'paper  money'  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  issues  of  all  the  banks  in  all  the  States, 
with  whatever  punctuality  they  redeem  their 
bills.  This  is  quite  new,  as  financial  language. 
By  paper  money,  in  its  obnoxious  sense,  I  imder- 
stand  paper  issues  on  credit  alone,  without  capi- 
tal, without  funds  assigned  for  its  payment,  rest- 
ing only  on  the  good  faith  and  the  future  ability 
of  those  who  issue  it  Such  was  the  paper  mo- 
ney of  our  revolutionary  times ;  and  such,  per- 
haps, may  have  been  the  true  character  of  the 
paper  of  particular  institutions  since.  But  the 
notes  of  banks  of  competent  capitals,  limited  in 
amount  to  a  due  proportion  to  such  capitals, 
made  payable  on  demand  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
always  so  paid  on  demand,  are  paper  money  in 
no  sense  but  one ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  made 
of  paper,  and  they  circulate  as  money.  And  it 
may  be  proper  enough  for  those  who  maintain 
that  nothing  should  so  circulate  but  gold  and 
silver,  to  denominate  such  bank  notes  'paper  mo- 
ney,' since  they  regard  them  but  as  paper  intrud- 
ers into  channels  which  should  flow  only  with 
^Id  and  silver.  If  this  language  of  the  order 
IS  authentic,  and  is  to  be  so  hereafter,  and  all 
bank  notes  are  to  be  regarded  and  stigmatized 
as  mere  'paper  money,'  the  sooner  the  country 
knows  it  the  better. 

''The  member  from  Missouri  charges  those 
who  wish  to  rescind  the  treasury  oi^er  with 
two  objects :  first,  to  degrade  and  disgrace  the 
President ;  and,  next,  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tutional currency  of  the  country.  For  my  own 
part,  sir,  I  denounce  nobody  5  I  seek  to  degrade 
or  disgrace  nobody.  Holding  the  order  illegal 
and  unwise,  I  shall  certainly  vote  to  rescind  it ; 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  hope  I  am 
not  expected  to  shrink  back,  lest  I  might  do 
something  which  might  call  in  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Secretary,  or  even  of  the  President 
And  I  hope  that  so  much  of  independence  as 
may  be  manifested  by  free  discussion  and  an 
honest  vote  is  not  to  cause  denunciation  from 
any  quarter.    If  it  should,  let  it  come." 

It  became  a  very  extended  debate,  in  which 


Mr.  Niles,  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  South- 
ard, Mr.  Strange  of  N.  C,  Mr.  CUy,  Mr.  Walker 
of  Miss.,  and  others  partook.  The  subject  having 
been  referred  to  the  committee  of  public  lands, 
of  which  Mr.  Walker  was  chairman,  reported  a 
bill,  "  limituag  and  designating  the  funds  receiv- 
able for  the  revenues  of  the  United  States ; "  the 
object  of  which  was  to  resdnd  the  treasury  cir- 
cular without  naming  it,  and  to  continue  the 
receipt  of  bank  notes  in  payment  of  all  dues  to 
the  government  Soon  after  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  had  received  its  second  reading,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  lay  the  im- 
pending subject  (public  lands)  on  the  table  ibr 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  bill  reported  bj 
Mr.  Walker  to  limit  and  designate  the  funds 
receivable  in  public  dues.  Mr.  Benton  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  this  motion,  which  was  imme- 
diately agreed  to,  and  the  biU  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  the  next  day.  To 
that  third  reading  Mr.  Benton  looked  for  his 
opportimity  to  speak;  and  availed  himself  of  it, 
commencing  his  speech  with  giving  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  speak  the  evening  before  when 
the  question  was  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill.  He  said  he  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
the  subject  depending  before  the  Senate,  the  bill 
for  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  ac- 
tual settlers,  would  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  this  subject  out  of  its  order ;  and, 
therefore,  had  not  brought  with  him  some  mem- 
orandums which  he  intended  to  use  when  this 
subject  came  up.  He  did  not  choose  to  ask  for 
delay,  because  his  habit  was  to  speak  to  subjects 
when  they  were  called ;  and  in  this  particular 
cause  he  did  not  think  it  material  when  he  spoke ; 
for  he  was  very  well  aware  that  his  speakii^ 
would  not  affect  the  fate  of  the  bill.  It  would 
pass ;  and  that  was  known  to  all  in  the  chamber. 
It  was  known  to  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Swing)  who  indulged  himself  in  saying  he 
I  bought  otherwise  a  few  days  ago  3  but  that 
was  only  a  good-natured  way  of  stimulating  his 
fHends,  and  bringing  them  up  to  the  scratch. 
The  bill  would  pass,  and  that  by  a  good  vote, 
for  it  would  have  the  vote  of  the  opposition,  and 
a  division  of  the  administration  vote.  Whv^ 
then,  did  he  speak  ?  Because  it  was  due  to  hi» 
position,  and  the  part  he  had  acted  on  the  cur- 
rency questions,  to  express  his  sentiments  mora 
fully  on  this  bill,  so  vital  to  the  general  coiren- 
cy,  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere  negative  Tota 
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He  should,  therefore,  speak  agunst  it,  and 
should  direct  his  attention  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Public  Land  Committee,  which  had  so 
totally  changed  the  character  of  the  proceeding 
on  this  subject.  The  recision  of  the  treasury 
order  was  introduced  a  resolution— it  went  out 
a  resolution — but  it  came  back  a  bill,  and  a  bill 
to  regulate,  not  the  land  office  receipts  only,  but 
all  the  receipts  of  the  federal  goyemment ;  and 
in  this  new  form  is  to  become  statute  law,  and 
a  law  to  operate  on  all  the  reyenues,  and  to  re- 
peal all  other  laws  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
related.  In  this  new  form  it  assumes  an  im- 
portance, and  acquires  an  effect,  infinitely  be- 
yond a  resolution,  and  becomes  in  &ct,  as  well 
as  in  name,  a  totally  new  measure.  Mr.  B. 
reminded  the  Senate  that  he  had,  in  his  first 
speech  on  this  subject,  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  two  main  objects  were  proposed  to  be  ao- 
complishld  by  the  rescinding  resolution ;  first, 
the  implied  condemnation  of  President  Jackson 
for  violating  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  de- 
stroying the  prosperity  of  the  countxy  5  and,  se- 
condly, the  imposition  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  States  upon  the  federal  government.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  he  presumed 
it  was  fully  proved  by  the  speeches  of  all  the 
opposition  senators  who  had  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  find  its  proof  in  the  change  which 
the  original  resolution  had  undergone,  and  the 
form  it  was  now  assuming  of  statute  law,  and 
especially  with  the  proviso  which  was  added  at 
the  end  of  the  second  section. 

Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  remarked,  first,  upon  its  phrase- 
ology, not  in  the  spirit  of  verbal  criticism,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  candid  objection  and  fur  argu- 
ment. There  were  cases  in  which  words  were 
things,  and  this  was  one  of  those  cases.  Money 
was  a  thing,  and  the  only  words  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  thing  were,  "  gold  and  silver  coin." 
The  bill  of  the  committee  was  systematically 
exclusive  of  the  words  which  meant  this  thing, 
and  used  words  which  included  things  which 
were  not  money.  These  words  were,  then,  a 
foir  subject  of  objection  and  argument,  because 
they  went  to  set  aside  the  money  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  admit  the  pubHc  revenues  to  be 
paid  in  something  which  was  not  money.  The 
title  of  the  bill  uses  the  word  '*  fhnds."  It  pro- 
fesses to  designate  the  funds  receivable  for  the 


revenues  of  the  United  States.  Upon  this  word 
Mr.  B.  had  remarked  before,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  indefinite  in  the  English  language ;  and, 
so  far  from  signifying  money  only,  even  paper 
money  only,  that  it  comprehended  every  variety 
of  paper  security,  public  or  private,  individual  or 
corporate  out  of  which  money  could  be  raised. 
The  retention  of  this  word  by  the  committee, 
after  the  objections  made  to  it,  were  indicative 
of  their  intentions  to  lay  open  the  federal  trea- 
sury to  the  reception  of  something  which  was 
not  constitutional  money ;  and  this  intention, 
thus  disclosed  in  the  title  to  the  bill,  was  fully 
carried  out  in  its  enactments.  The  words  ^  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States  "  are  twice  used 
in  the  first  section,  when  the  words  ''gold  and 
silver  "  would  have  been  more  appropriate  and 
more  defhiite,  if  hard  money  was  intended. 

Mr.  B.  admitted  that,  in  the  eye  of  a  regular 
bred  constitutional  lawyer,  l^al  currency  might 
imply  constitutional  currency;  but  certain  it 
was  that  the  common  and  popular  meaning  of 
the  phrase  was  not  limited  to  constitutional 
money,  but  included  every  currency  that  the 
statute  law  made  receivable  for  debts.  Thus, 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were 
generally  considered  as  legal  currency,  because 
receiTable  by  law  in  pajrment  of  public  dues ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  notes  of  all  specie-paying 
banks  would,  under  the  committee's  bill,  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  legal  currency.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  twice  used  the  word  "  cash ; "  a 
word  which,  however  understood  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  it  always  means  ready  money, 
and  where  ready  money  signifies  gold  coin  in 
hand,  yet  with  the  banks  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  it  has  no  such  meaning,  but  includes  all 
sorts  of  current  paper  money  on  hand,  as  well 
as  gold  and  silver  on  hand. 

Having  remarked  upon  the  phraseology  of  the 
bill,  and  shown  that  a  paper  currency  composed 
of  the  notes  of  a  thousand  local  banks,  not  only 
might  become  the  currency  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, but  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
made  its  currency ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  all 
the  protestations  of  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  favor  of  re-establishing  the  national 
gold  currency,  Mr.  B.  would  now  take  up  the 
bill  of  the  committee  under  two  or  three  other 
aspects,  and  show  it  to  be  as  mistaken  in  its 
design  as  it  would  be  impotent  in  its  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  it  transferred  the  business  of 
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Bappressing  the  small  note  circulation  from 
the  deposit  branch  to  the  oollectii^  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.  At  present,  the  business 
was  in  a  coarse  of  progress  through  the  deposit 
banks,  as  a  condition  of  holding  the  public 
moneys;  and,  as  such, had  a  place  in  the  deposit 
act  of  the  last  session,  and  idso  had  a  place  in 
the  President's  message  of  the  last  session, 
where  the  suppression  of  paper  currency  under 
twenty  dollars  was  expressly  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  deposit  banks,  and  as  a  condition 
of  their  retaining  the  public  deposits.  It  was 
through  the  deposit  banks,  and  not  through  the 
reception  of  local  bank  paper,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  should  be  effected.  In  the 
xuat  place,  he  objected  to  the  committee's  bill, 
because  it  proposed  to  make  a  bargain  with  each 
of  the  thousand  banks  now  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  hundreds  more  which  will  soon  be  bom ; 
and  to  give  them  a  righ1^-a  right  by  law— to 
have  their  notes  received  at  the  federal  treasury. 
He  was  against  such  a  bai^gain.  He  had  no  idea 
of  making  a  contract  with  these  thousand  banks 
for  the  reception  of  their  notes.  He  had  no  idea 
of  contracting  with  them,  and  giving  them  a 
right  to  plead  the  constitution  of  the  United 
^States  against  us,  if,  at  any  time,  after  having 
agreed  to  receive  their  notes,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  give  up  their  small  circuktion, 
they  should  choose  to  say  we  had  impaired  the 
contract  by  not  continuing  to  receive  them ;  and 
BO  either  relapse  into  the  issue  of  this  small  trash, 
or  have  recourse  to  the  judicial  process  to  com- 
pel the  United  States  to  abide  the  contract,  and 
continue  the  reception  of  all  their  notes.  Mr. 
B.  had  no  idea  of  letting  down  this  federal  go- 
vernment to  such  petty  and  inconvenient  bar- 
gains with  a  thousand  moneyed  corporations. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
act  as  a  government,  and  not  as  a  contractor. 
It  should  prescribe  conditions,  and  not  make 
bai^ins.  It  should  give  the  law.  He  was 
against  these  bargains,  even  if  they  were  good 
ones  \  but  they  were  bad  bargains,  wretchedly 
bad,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  as  such,  even  if 
all  higher  and  nobler  considerations  were  out  of 
the  question.  What  is  the  consideration  that 
the  United  States  is  to  receive  ?  A  mere  indi- 
vidual agreement  with  each  bank  by  itseli^  that 
in  three  years  it  will  cease  to  issue  notes  under 
ten  dollars,  and  in  five  years  it  will  cease  to  issue 
notes  under  twenty  dollars.    What  is  the  price 


which  she  pays  for  this  consideration  ?  In  tho 
first  place,  it  receives  the  notes  of  such  bank  as 
gold  and  silver  at  all  the  land-offices,  custom- 
houses, and  post-offices,  of  the  United  States; 
and,  of  course,  pays  them  out  again  as  gold  and 
silver  to  all  her  debtors.  In  the  next  place,  it 
compels  the  deposit  banks  to  credit  them  as  cash. 
In  the  third  place,  it  accredits  the  whole  dico- 
lation  of  the  banks,  and  makes  it  current  all  orer 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  univerEd 
receivability  for  all  federal  dues.  In  other  words, 
it  endorses,  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned,  the 
whole  circulation  of  every  bank  that  comes  into 
the  bargain  thus  proposed.  This  is  certunly  a 
most  vnretched  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States — a  bargain  in  which  what  she  receives  ts 
ruinous  to  her ;  for  the  more  local  payment  she 
receives  in  payment  of  her  revenues,  the  worse 
for  her,  and  the  sooner  will  her  treasury  be  filled 
with  unavailable  funds.  * 

Mr.  B.  having  gone  over  the^e  objections  to 
the  committee's  bill,  would  now  ascend  to  a 
class  of  objections  of  a  higher  and  graver  cha- 
racter. He  had  already  remarked  that  the 
committee  had  carried  out  a  resolution,  and  had 
brought  back  a  bill ;  that  the  committee  pro- 
posed a  statutory  enactment,  where  the  senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewing],  and  the  senator  from 
Virgimia  [Mr.  Rives],  had  only  proposed  a  joint 
resolution ;  and  he  had  already  further  remarked, 
that  in  addition  to  this  total  change  in  the 
mode  of  action,  the  committee  had  added  what 
neither  of  these  senators  had  proposed,  a  clause, 
under  a  proviso,  to  enact  paper  money  into  cash 
—to  pass  paper  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  as  cash— and  to  punish,  by  the 
loss  of  the  deposits,  any  deposit  bank  wfaicfa 
should  refuse  so  to  receive,  so  to  credit,  and  so 
to  pass,  the  notes  "  receivable  "  under  the  prori- 
sions  of  their  bill.  These  two  changes  make  en- 
tirely a  new  measure — one  of  wholly  a  different 
character  from  the  resolutions  of  the  two  sena- 
tors— a  measure  which  openly  and  in  terms,  and 
under  penalties  undertakes  to  make  local  State 
paper  a  legal  tender  to  the  federal  government 
and  to  compel  the  reception  of  all  its  x^evenues  in 
the  notes  "receivable  "  under  the  provisions  of 
the  committee's  bill.  After  this  gigantic  step- 
this  colossal  movement — in  fiivor  of  pi^>er  money, 
there  was  but  one  step  more  for  the  committee 
to  take ;  and  that  was  to  make  these  notes  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  from  the  fedenl 
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goyemment.  But  that  step  was  uimeceasary 
to  be  taken  in  words,  for  it  is  taken  in  fact,  when 
the  other  great  step  becomes  law.  For  it  is  in- 
contestable that  what  the  goyemment  receiyes, 
it  must  pay  out ;  and  what  it  pays  out  beoomes 
the  currency  of  the  country.  So  that  when 
this  bill  passes,  the  paper  money  of  the  local 
banks  will  be  a  tender  by  law  to  the  federal 
goyemment,  and  a  tender  by  duresse  from  the 
goyemment  to  its  creditors  and  the  people. 
This  is  the  state  to  which  the  committee's  bill 
will  bring  us !  and  now,  let  us  pause  and  con- 
template,  for  a  moment,  the  position  we  occupy, 
and  the  yast  ocean  of  paper  on  which  we  are 
proposed  to  be  embarked. 

We  stand  upon  a  constitution  which  recog- 
nizes nothing  but  gold  and  silyer  for  money ;  we 
Btand  upon  a  legislation  of  near  fifty  years, 
which  recognizes  nothing  but  gold  and  silyer 
money.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  haye  a  sta- 
tutory enactment  proposed  to  recognize  the 
paper  of  a  wildemess  of  local  banks  for  money, 
and  in  so  doing  to  repeal  all  prior  legislation  by 
law,  and  the  constitution  by  fact  This  is  an 
era  in  our  legislation.  It  is  statute  law  to  con- 
trol all  other  law,  and  is  not  a  resolution  to 
aid  other  laws,  and  to  express  the  opinions  of 
Congress.  It  is  statutory  enactment  to  create 
law,  and  not  a  declaratory  resolution  to  expound 
law ;  and  the  efiects  of  this  statute  would  be,  to 
make  a  paper  goyemment — to  insure  the  ex- 
portation of  our  specie — to  leaye  the  State 
banks  without  foundations  to  rest  upon — ^to  pro- 
duce a  certain  catastrophe  in  the  whole  paper 
system — ^to  reyive  the  pretensions  of  the  United 
States  Bank — and  to  fasten  for  a  time  the  Adam 
Smith  system  upon  the  Federal  Goyemment  and 
the  whole  Union. 

Mr.  Benton  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
warning  against  the  coming  explosion  of  the 
banks ;  and  said : 

The  day  of  reyulsion  may  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  its  efiects  maybe  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
come  it  must,  and  disastrous,  to  some  degree,  it 
must  be.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper  system 
cannot  continue ;  the  present  depreciation  of 
money  exemplified  in  the  high  price  of  eyery 
thing  dependent  upon  the  home  market,  cannot 
last.  The  reyulsion  will  come,  as  surely  as  it  did 
in  1819--'20.  But  it  will  come  with  less  force  if 
the  treasury  order  is  maintained,  and  if  paper 


money  shall  be  excluded  from  the  federal  trea- 
sury. But)  let  these  things  go  as  they  may, 
and  let  reckless  or  mischioyous  banks  do  what 
they  please,  there  is  still  a  refuge  for  the  wise 
and  good ;  there  is  still  an  ark  of  safety  for 
eyery  honest  bank,  and  for  eyery  prudent  man ; 
it  b  in  the  mass  of  gold  and  silyer  now  in  the 
country — the  seyenty  odd  millions  which  the 
wisdom  of  President  Jackson's  administration 
has  accumulated — ^and  by  getting  their  share  of 
which,  all  who  are  so  disposed  can  take  care  of 
themselyes.  Sir  (said  Mr.  B.),  I  haye  performed 
a  duty  to  myseL^  not  pleasant,  but  necessary. 
This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation  and  in 
our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  a  point  upon 
which  the  future  age  will  be  thrown  back,  and 
fVom  which  future  consequences  will  be  traced. 
I  separate  myself  from  it  5 1  wash  my  hands  of 
it ;  I  oppose  it.  I  am  one  of  those  who  pro- 
mised gold,  not  paper.  I  promised  the  currency 
of  the  constitution,  not  the  currency  of  corpo- 
rations. I  did  not  join  in  putting  down  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  put  up  a  wilder- 
ness of  local  banks.  I  did  not  join  in  putting 
down  the  paper  curenc^  of  a  national  bank,  to 
put  up  a  national  paper  currency  of  a  thousand 
local  banks.  I  did  not  strike  Caesar  to  make 
Anthony  master  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Walker  replied  to  what  he  called  the  bill 
of  indictment  preferred  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri  against  the  committee  on  public  lands; 
and  after  some  prefatoxy  remarks  went  on  to 
say: 

"But  when  that  senator,  haying  exhausted 
the  argument  or  haying  none  to  offer,  had  in- 
diilged  in  yiolent  and  intemperate  denunciation 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  of  the 
report  made  by  him  as  their  organ,  Mr.  W. 
could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  his  sur- 
prise and  astonishment.  Mr.  W.  said  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  upon  terms  of  the  kindest 
personal  intercourse  with  eyery  senator^  and 
these  friendly  relations  should  not  be  mter- 
rupted  by  any  aggression  upon  his  part.  And 
now,  Mr.  W.  saud,  he  called  upon  the  whole 
Senate  to  bear  witness,  as  he  was  sure  they  all 
cheerfully  would,  that  in  this  controyersy  he 
was  not  the  aggressor,  and  that  nothing  had 
been  done  or  said  by  him  to  proyoke  the  wrath 
of  the  senator  from  Missouri,  unless,  indeed,  to 
difier  from  him  in  opinion  upon  any  subject, 
constituted  an  offence  in  the  mind  of  that  sena- 
tor. If  such  were  the  yiews  of  that  gentleman, 
if  he  was  prepared  to  immolate  eyery  senator 
who  would  not  worship  the  same  images  of  gold 
and  silyer  which  decorated  the  political  chapel 
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of  the  honorable  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  was  feaxfal 
that  the  senator  from  Missouri  would  do  execu- 
tion upon  every  member  of  the  Senate  but 
himself,  and  be  l^t  here  alone  in  his  glory.  Mr. 
W.  said  he  recurred  to  the  remarks  of  the 
senator  from  Missouri  with  feelings  of  regret, 
rather  than  of  anger  or  excitement ;  and  that 
he  could  not  but  hope,  that  when  the  senator 
from  Missouri  had  calmly  reflected  upon  this 
subject,  he  would  himself  see  much  to  regret 
in  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  much  to  recall 
that  he  had  uttered  under  feelings  of  temporary 
excitement.  Sir  (said  Mr.  W.).  being  deeply 
solicitous  to  preserve  unbroken  tne  rai^  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  body,  participating  with 
the  people  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  distin- 
guished services  rendered  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri  to  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  he 
would  pass  by  many  of  the  remarks  made  by 
that  senator  on  this  subject. 

"  [Mr.  Benton  here  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
demanded,  with  much  warmth,  that  Mr.  Walker 
should  not  pass  by  one  of  them.  Mr.  W.  asked, 
what  one  ?  Mr.  B.  replied,  in  an  angry  tone. 
Not  one,  sir.  Then  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  ex- 
amine them  all,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  free- 
dom ;  that  he  would  endeavor  to  return  blow 
for  blow ;  and  that,  if  the  senator  from  Missouri 
desired,  as  it  appeared  he  did,  an  angry  contro- 
versy with  him,  in  all  its  consequences,  in  and 
out  of  this  house,  he  could  be  gratified.] 

"Sir  (said  Mr.  W.),  why  has  the  senator 
from  Missouri  assailed  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  and  himself,  as  its  humble  organ  ? 
He  was  not  the  author  of  this  measure,  so  much 
denounced  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  nor 
had  he  said  one  word  upon  the  subject.  The 
measure  originated  with  the  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rives].  He  was  the  author  of  the 
measure,  and  had  been,  and  still  was,  its  able, 
zealous,  and  successful  advocate.  Why,  then, 
had  the  senator. from  Missouri  assailed  him 
(Mr.  W.),  and  permitted  the  author  of  the 
measure  to  escape  unpunished?  Sir,  are  the 
arrows  which  appear  to  be  aimed  by  the  senator 
from  Missouri  at  the  humble  organ  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  lands,  who  reported  this  bilL 
intended  to  inflict  a  wound  in  another  quarter  ? 
Is  one  senator  the  apparent  object  of  assault, 
when  another  is  designed  as  the  real  victim  ? 
Sir,  when  the  senator  from  Missouri,  without 
any  provocation,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  an 
unclouded  sky,  broke  upon  the  Senate  in  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  wrath  and  fury,  bursting  upon 
his  poor  head  like  a  tropical  tornado,  did  he  in- 
tend to  sweep  before  the  avenging  storm  another 
individual  more  obnoxious  to  his  censure  1 

"  Sir  (said  Mr.  W.).  the  senator  from  Missouri 
has  thrice  repeated  tne  prayer,  *  God  save  the 
country  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands ; ' 
but  Mr.  W.  fully  believed  if  the  prayer  of  the 
country  could  be  heard  within  these  walls, 
it  would  be,  God  save  us  from  the  wild,  vision- 
ary, ruinous,  and  impracticable  schemes  of  the 


senator  of  Missouri,  for  exclusive  gold  and  al- 
ver  currency ;  and  such  is  not  only  the  prajer 
of  the  country,  but  of  the  Senate,  with  scarcelj 
a  dissenting  voice.  Sir,  if  the  senator  from 
Missouri  could,  by  his  mandate,  m  direct  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  President,  hereto- 
fore expressed,  sweep  frx>m  existence  all  tiie 
banks  of  the  States,  and  establish  his  exdusire 
constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  he 
would  bring  upon  this  country  scenes  of  rain 
and  distress  without  a  parallel— an  immediate 
bankruptcy  of  nearly  every  debtor,  and  of  al- 
most every  creditor  to  whom  lai^  amounts 
were  due,  a  prodigious  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  all  property  and  all  products,  and  an  imme- 
diate cessation  by  States  and  individuals  of  neu^ 
ly  every  work  of  private  enterprise  or  puWic 
improvement.  The  country  would  be  invoked 
in  one  universal  bankruptcy,  and  near  the  gnie 
of  the  nation's  prosperity  would  perhaps  repoee 
the  scattered  fragments  of  those  great  and 
glorious  institutions  which  give  happiness  to 
millions  here,  and  hopes  to  millions  more  of 
disenthralment  from  despotic  power.  Sir,  in 
resistance  to  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  opposition  to  the  re-«stablish- 
ment  of  any  similar  institution,  the  senator  from 
Missouri  would  find  Mr.  W.  with  him;  but  he 
could  not  enlist  as  a  recruit  in  this  new  crusade 
against  the  banks  of  his  own  and  every  other 
State  in  the  UnioiL  These  institutions,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  are  created  by  tl^  States. 
cherished  and  sustained  by  them,  in  many  cases 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  States,  and 
closely  united  with  their  prosperity ;  and  what 
right  have  we  to  destroy  them  ?  What  right 
h£i  hCp  a  humble  servant  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi, to  say  to  his  own,  or  any  other  State, 
your  State  legislation  is  wrong — ^your  State  in- 
stitution, your  State  banks,  must  be  annihilated, 
and  we  will  legislate  here  to  efiect  this  object 
Are  we  the  masters  or  servants  of  the  sovereign 
States,  that  we  dare  speak  to  them  in  language 
like  this  —  that  we  dare  attempt  to  prostrate 
here  those  institutions  which  are  created  and 
maintained  by  those  very  States  which  we 
represent  on  this  floor?  These  may  be  the 
opinions  entertained  by  some  senators  of  their 
duty  to  the  States  they  represent,  but  they  were 
xx>t  his  (Mr.  Ws)  views  or  his  opinions.  He 
was  sincerely  desirous  to  co-openate  with  his 
State  in  limiting  any  dangerous  powers  of  the 
banks,  in  enlarging  the  circulation  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  suppressing  the  small  note  ciu^ 
rency,  so  as  to  avoid  that  explosion  which  vas 
to  be  apprehended  from  excessive  issues  of  bank 
paper.  But  a  total  annihilation  of  all  the  banks 
of  his  own  State,  now  possessing  a  chartered 
capital  of  near  forty  millions  of  dollars,  would, 
Mr.  "W".  knew,  produce  almost  universal  bank- 
ruptcy, and  was  not^  he  believed,  anticipated  by 
anv  one  of  his  constituents. 

^^  But  the  senator  from  Missouri  tells  us  that 
this  measure  of  the  committee  is  a  repeal  of  the 
constitution,  by  authorizing  the  receipt  of  paper 
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money  in  revenue  payments.  If  so,  then  the 
eonstitution  never  has  had  an  existence ;  for  the 
period  cannot  be  designated  when  paper  money 
was  not  BO  receivable  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  species  of  money  was  expressly 
made  receivable  for  the  public  dues  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  passed  immediatelv  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  which  remained  in 
force  until  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven.  It 
was  so  received,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  from 
eighteen  hundred  and  eleven  until  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,  when,  again,  by  an  act  of 
Congress  then  passed,  and  which  has  just  ex- 
pired, it  was  BO  authorized  to  be  received  during 
all  that  period.  Now,  although  these  acts  have 
expired,  there  is  that  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
law  still  in  force,  expressly  authorizing  the 
notes  of  the  specie-paying  banks  of  the  States 
to  be  received  in  revenue  payments.  It  is  the 
joint  resolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen, adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
approved  by  President  Madison. 

*•  Where  is  the  distinction,  in  principle,  as  re- 
gards the  reception  of  bank  paper  on  public  ac- 
count, between  the  two  provisions  ?  And  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  in  thus  denouncing  the 
bill  of  the  committee  as  a  repeal  of  the  consti- 
tution, denounces  directly  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Congress,  no  more  than  a  State 
legislature,  can  make  any  thing  but  gold  or  sil- 
ver a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  by  one  citizen 
to  another ;  but  that  Congress,  or  a  State  legis- 
lature, or  an  individual,  may  waive  tiieir  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  receive  bank  paper  or 
drafts,  in  payment  of  any  debt,  is  a  principle  of 
universal  adoption  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
never  doubted  by  any  one  until  at  the  present 
session  by  the  senator  fVom  Missouri.  The 
distinction  of  the  senator  in  this  respect  was  as 
incomprehensible  to  him  (Mr.  W.)  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  to  every  senator,  and,  indeed,  was 
discernible  only  by  the  magnifying  jpowers  of  a 
solar  microscope.  It  was  a  pomt-no-point, 
which,  like  the  logarithmic  spiral,  or  asymptote 
of  the  hyperbolic  curve,  might  be  for  ever  ap- 
proached without  reaching ;  an  infinitesimaL  the 
ghost  of  an  idea,  not  only  without  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  shape,  weight,  or  dimensions, 
but  witnout  position — a  mere  imaginary  noth- 
ing, which  flitted  before  the  bewilderea  vision 
of  the  honorable  senator,  when  traversing,  in 
his  fitful  somnambulism,  that  tesselated  pave- 
ment of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion,  which  that 
senator  delighted  to  occupy.  Sir,  the  senator, 
from  Missouri  might  have  heaped  mountain 
high  his  piles  of  metal ;  he  might  have  swept, 
in  his  Quixotic  flight,  over  the  banks  of  the 
States,  putting  to  the  sword  their  officers,  stock- 
holders, directory,  and  legislative  bodies  bpr 
which  they  were  chartered;  he  might,  in  his 
reveries,  have  demolished  their  charters,  and 
consumed  their  paper  by  the  fire  of  his  elo- 
quence; he  might  have  transacted,  in  fancy, 
with  a  metallic  currency  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions in  circulation,  an  actual  4umnal  business 
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of  fifteen  hundred  millions,  and  Mr.  W.  would 
not  have  disturbed  his  beatific  visions,  nor 
would  any  other  senator — for  they  were  visions 
only,  that  could  never  be  realized — ^but  when, 
descending  from  his  ethereal  flights,  he  seized 
upon  the  Committee  on  Public  lands  as  crimi- 
nals, arrainged  them  as  violators  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  prayed  Heaven  for  deliverance  from 
them,  Mr.  W.  could  be  silent  no  longer.  Yes, 
even  then  he  would  have  passed  lightly  over 
the  ashes  of  the  theories  of  the  honorable  Sena^ 
tor,  for,  if  he  desired  to  make  assaults  upon  any, 
it  would  be  upon  the  living,  and  not  the  dead ; 
but  that  senator,  in  the  opening  of  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  address,  had  rejected  the  olive  branch 
which,  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  mutual 
friends,  against  his  own  judgment,  he  had  ex- 
tended to  the  honorable  senator.  The  senator 
from  Missouri  had  thus,  in  substance,  declared 
his  *  voice  was  still  for  war.*  Be  it  so ;  but  he 
hoped  the  Senate  would  all  recollect  that  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  not  the  aggressor;  and  that, 
whilst  he  trusted  he  never  would  wantonly 
assail  the  feelings  or  reputation  of  any  senator, 
he  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  so  abject  or 
degraded  as  to  submit  with  impunity,  to  un- 
provoked attacks  or  unfounded  accusations  from 
any  quarter.  Could  he  thus  submit,  he  would 
be  unfit  to  represent  the  noble,  generous,  and 
gallant  people,  whose  rights  and  interests  it 
was  his  pride  and  glory  to  endeavor  to  protect, 
whose  honor  and  character  were  dearer  to  him 
than  life  itself,  and  should  never  be  tarnished 
by  any  act  of  his,  as  one  of  their  humble  repre- 
sentatives upon  this  fioor." 

Mr.  Rives  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Walker 
for  his  able  and  satisfactory  defence  of  the  bill, 
which  in  fact  was  his  own  resolution  changed 
into  a  bill.  He  should  not  be  able  to  add  much 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  honorable  senator, 
but  was  desirous  of  adding  his  mite  in  reply  to  so 
much  of  what  had  been  so  zealously  urged  by 
the  senator  from  Mi38ouri  (Mr.  Benton),  as  had 
not  been  touched  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
land  committee;  and  did  so  in  an  elaborate 
speech  a  few  days  thereafter.  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  reply  to  either  of  the  senators ;  he  believed 
that  the  events  of  a  few  months  would  answer 
them,  and  the  vote  being  immediately  taken, 
the  bill  was  passed  almost  unanimously— -only 
five  dissenting  votes.   The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Ybas— Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,Clay, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Dana,  Davi^ 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Fulton,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Alar 
bama.  King  of  Georgia.  Knight,  McKean,  Moore, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell,  Page.  Parker,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Robinson,  Sevier, 
Southard,Swift  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Walker,  WaU,  Webster,  White-— 41. 
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Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Linn,  Morris,  Rug- 
gles,  Wright — 5. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  in  either  list 
of  these  Totes.  He  had  a  reason  for  not  voting, 
which  he  expressed  to  the  Senate,  before  the 
vote  was  taken ;  thus : 

"  He  had  been  very  anxious  to  express  his 
opinions  somewhat  at  large  upon  this  subject 
He  put  no  faith  in  this  nieasure  to  arrest  the 
downward  course  of  the  country.  He  believed 
the  state  of  the  currency  was  almost  incurably 
bad,  so  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
highest  skill  and  wisdom  could  restore  it  to 
soundness ;  and  it  was  destined,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  undergo  an  entire  revolution.  An  ex- 
plosion he  considered  inevitable,  and  so  much 
the  greater,  the  longer  it  should  be  delayed. 
Mr.  C.  would  have  been  glad  to  go  over  the 
whole  subject ;  but  as  he  was  now  unprepared 
to  assign  his  reasons  for  the  vote  which  he 
might  give,  he  was  unwilling  to  vote  at  all." 

TKe  explosion  of  the  banks,  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn considered  inevitable,  was  an  event  so  fully 
announced  by  its  "shadow  coming  before," 
that  Mr.  Benton  was  astonished  that  so  many 
senators  could  be  blind  to  its  approach,  and 
willing,  by  law,  to  make  their  notes  receivable 
in  all  payments  to  the  federal  government.  The 
bill  went  to  the  House  of  Representativas,  where 
a  very  important  amendment  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  which  the 
bill  had  been  referred,  intended  to  preserve  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  control  over  the 
reoeivability  of  money  for  the  public  dues,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  protect  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency and  reject  the  notes  of  banks  deemed  by 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit  That  amend- 
ment was  in  these  words,  and  its  rejection  goes 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  bill  that  was 
passed: 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  part  of 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  any  ex- 
isting law  relative  to  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue from  customs  or  public  lands  in  the  legal 
currency,  or  as  substituting  bank  notes  of  any 
description  as  a  lawful  currency  for  coin,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  power  to  direct  the  collectors  or  receivers 
of  the  public  revenue,  whether  derived  from  du- 
ties, taxes,  debts,  or  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
not  to  receive  in  payment,  for  any  sum  due  to 
the  United  States^  the  notes  of  any  bank  or 
banks  which  the  said  Secretary  may  have  reason 
to  believe  unworthy  of  credit,  or  which  he  ap- 
prehends may  be  compelled  to  suspend  specie 
payments." 


Mr.  Cambreleng,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment, said  it  had  been  reported  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  misconstruction  of  the  bill  is  it 
came  from  the  Senate,  and  securing  the  public 
revenue  f^om  serious  frauds ,  and  asked  for  tha 
yeas  and  nays.  The  amendment  was  cut  off  bj 
a  sustained  call  for  the  previous  question ;  and 
the  bill  passed  by  a  strong  vote — 143  to  59. 
The  nays  were : 

Nays^ — ^Messrs.  Ash,  Barton,  Bean,  Beaumont 
Black,  Bockee  Boyd,  Brown,  Bums,  Cambre^ 
leng,  Chaney,  Chapin,  Coles,  Cushman,  Double- 
day,  Dromgoole,  Efner,  Fairfield,  Farlin,  Fit, 
Fuller,  Galbraith,  J.  Hall,  Hamer,  Hardin,  A. 
G.  Harrison,  Hawes,  Holt,  Huntington,  Jarris, 
C.  Johnson,  R  Jones,  Lansing,  J.  Lee,  Leonard, 
Logan,  Loyall,  A.  Mann,  W.  Mason,  M.  Mason, 
McKay,  McKeon,  McLean,  Page,  Parks,  F.  Pierce, 
Joseph  Reynolds,  Rogers,  Seymour,  Shinn,  Sick- 
les, Smith,  Taylor,  Thomas,  J.  Thomson,  Tur- 
rUl,  Vanderpoel,  Ward,  Wardwell— 59. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  session  before  tbe 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
only  got  to  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  constitutional 
dissolution  of  the  Congress.  He  might  have  re- 
tained it  (for  want  of  the  ten  days  for  considera- 
tion which  the  constitution  allowed  him),  with- 
out assigning  any  reason  to  Congress  for  so  do- 
ing; but  he  chose  to  assign  a  reason  which, 
though  good  and  valid  in  itself,  may  have  been 
helped  on  to  its  conclusions  by  the  evil  tendencies 
of  the  measure.  That  reason  was  the  ambiguous 
and  equivocal  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  direr- 
sity  of  interpretations  which  miglit  be  placed 
upon  its  provisions ;  and  was  contained  in  the 
following  message  to  the  Senate : 

"The  bill  from  the  Senate  entitled  *An  act 
designating  and  limiting  the  funds  receivable  for 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  came  to  my 
hands  yesterday,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  On  pe- 
rusing it,  I  found  its  provisions  so  complex  and 
uncertain,  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  several  important  questions,  touch- 
ing its  construction  and  eflect,  before  I  could 
decide  on  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it.  Tbe 
Attorney  General  took  up  the  subject  immedir 
atcly,  and  his  reply  was  reported  to  me  this 
day,  at  five  o'clock  P.-M.  As  this  officer,  after 
a  careful  and  laborious  examination  of  the  bill 
and  a  distinct  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the 
points  proposed  to  him,  still  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  construction  of  the  bill,  shonld 
it  become  a  law,  ivould  be  yet  a  sulject  of  much 
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perplexity  and  doubt  (a  view  of  the  bill  entire- 
ly coincident  with  my  own),  and  as  I  cannot 
think  it  proper,  in  a  matter  of  such  interest  and 
of  ruch  constant  application,  to  approve  a  bill 
80  liable  to  diversity  of  interpretations^  and 
more  especially  as  I  faiave  not  had  time,  amid  the 
duties  constantly  pressing  on  me,  to  give  the 
subject  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands,  I  am  constrained  to  retain 
the  bill,  without  vting  definitively  thereon ;  and 
to  the  end  that  my  reasons  for  this  step  may 
be  fully  understood,  I  shall  cause  this  paper, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  bill  in  question,  to  be  deposited  in  the  De- 
partment of  State." 

Thus  the  firmness  of  the  President  again 
saved  the  country  from  an  immense  calamity, 
and  in  a  few  months  covered  him  with  the 
plaudits  of  a  preserved  and  grateful  country. 


CHAPTER    CLVI. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANDS  AND  MONEY-VARIOUS 
PROPOSITIONS. 

Thr  spirit  of  distribution,  having  got  a  taste  of 
tliat  feast  in  the  insidious  deposit  bill  at  the  pre- 
ceding session,  became  ungovernable  in  its  ap- 
petite for  it  at  this  session,  and  open  and  undis- 
guised in  its  efforts  to  efiect  its  objects.  Within 
the  first  week  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Mercer,  a  representative  from  Virginia^  moved 
a  resolution  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  directed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  release 
the  States  from  all  obligation  ever  to  return  the 
dividends  they  should  receive  under  the  so-called 
deposit  act.  It  was  a  bold  movement,  considering 
that  the  States  had  not  yet  received  a  dollar,  and 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  same  members, 
sitting  in  the  same  chairs,  who  had  enacted  the 
measure  under  the  character  of  a  deposit,  to  be 
sacredly  returned  to  the  United  States  when- 
ever desired;  and  under  that  character  had 
gained  over  to  the  support  of  the  act  two  classes 
of  voters  who  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained;  namely,  those  who  condenmed  the 
policy  of  distribution,  and  those  who  denied  its 
constitutionality.  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Tennessee, 
noet  Mr.  Mercer's  motion  at  the  threshold — con- 
demned it  as  an  open  conversion  of  deposit  into 
distribution — as  a  breach  of  the  condition  on 
wluch  the  deposit  was  obtained— ros  unfit  to  be 


discussed ;  and  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the 
table — a  motion  that  precludes  discussion,  and 
brings  on  an  immediate  vote.  Mr.  Mercer  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  being  taken  showed 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  seventy-three  mem- 
bers recording  their  names  against  the  motion. 
The  vote  was  126  to  7 3.  Simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Mercer's  movement  in  the  Ilouse  to  pull  the  mask 
from  the  deposit  bill,  and  reveal  it  in  its  true 
character,  was  Mr.  Clay's  movement  in  the  Senate 
to  revive  his  land-money  distribution  bill,  to 
give  it  immediate  effect,  and  continue  its  opera- 
tion for  five  years.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
session  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  his  bill ;  and  quickly  followed  up  his  notice 
with  its  actual  introduction.  On  presentmg  the 
bill,  he  said  it  was  due  to  the  occasion  to  make 
some  ezplanatiouF :  and  thus  went  on  to  make 
them: 

"  The  operation  of  the  bill  which  had  hereto- 
fore several  times  passed  the  Senate,  and  once 
the  House,  commenced  on  the  last  of  Deoember, 
1822.  and  was  to  continue  five  years.  It  pro- 
videa  for  a  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  during  that  period,  upon  well- 
known  principles.  But  the  deposit  act  of  the 
last  session  had  disposed  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  divisible  fund  under  the  land  bill,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  right,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
treasury,  to  give  the  bill — which  ho  was  about 
to  apply  for  leave  to  introduce — that  retrospec- 
tive character.  He  had  accordingly,  in  the 
draught  which  he  was  going  to  submit,  made  Uie 
last  day  of  the  present  month  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  last  day  of  the  year  1841  its  ter- 
mination. If  it  should  pass,  therefore,  in  this 
shape,  the  period  of  its  duration  will  be  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  former  bills. 
The  Senate  will  readily  comprehend  the  motive 
for  fixing  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  as  it  is  at 
that  time  that  the  biennial  reductions  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  existing  duties  cease,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  the  2d  March  1833,  commonly 
called  the  compromise  act,  and  a  i^eduction  of 
one  half  of  the  excess  beyond  twenty  per  cent, 
of  any  duty  then  remaining,  is  to  take  efiect. 
By  that  time,  a  fair  experiment  of  the  land  bill 
will  have  been  made,  and  Congress  can  then  de- 
termine whether  the  proceeds  of  the  national 
domain  shall  continue  to  be  equitably  divided, 
or  shall  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government.  The  bill  in  his  hand  assigns 
to  the  new  State  of  Arkansas  her  just  propor- 
tion of  the  fund,  and  grants  to  her  500,000  acres 
of  land  as  proposed  to  other  States.  A  similar 
assignment  and  grant  are  not  made  to  Michi- 
gan, because  her  admission  into  the  Union  is  not 
yet  complete.  But  when  that  event  occurs, 
provision  is  made  by  which  that  State  will  re- 
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ceire  its  fair  dividend.  He  had  restored,  in  this 
draught,  the  prorision  contained  in  the  original 
l^an  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands, 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Senate,  by  which 
the  States,  in  the  application  of  the  fund,  are 
restricted  to  the  great  objects  of  education,  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  colonization.  Such  a 
restriction  would,  he  believed,  relieve  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  from  embarrassing 
controversies  about  the  disposition  of  the  fund, 
and  would  secure  the  application  of  what  was 
common  in  its  origin,  to  ccnnmon  benefits  in  its 
ultimate  destination.  But  it  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  that  this  provision,  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  the  whole  bill,  depended  upon 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House.  In  all  respects,  other  than  those  now 
particulariy  mentioned,  the  bill  is  exactly  as  it 
passed  this  body  at  the  last  session." 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  consisting  of  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ring  <^ 
Alabama,  Mr.  Ruggles  of  Maine,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Arkansas.  The  oonunitteo  returned  the  bill 
with  an  amendment,  proposing  to  strike  out  the 
entire  bill,  and  substitute  for  it  a  new  one,  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  actual  settlers 
iM  limited  quantities.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Benton  offered  an 
amendment,  securing  to  any  head  of  a  family, 
any  young  man  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
any  widow,  a  settlement  right  in  IGO  acres  at 
reduced  prices,  and  inhabitation  and  cultivation 
for  five  years :  which  amendment  was  lost  by  a 
close  vote — 18  to  20.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Dana,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Hendricks,  King  of  Alabama, 
Linn,  Moore,  Morris,  Nicholas,  Kives^Robin- 
Bon,  Sevier,  Strange,  Tipt<Mi,  Walker,  White — 
18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of 
Ohio,  Hubbard,  Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Niles, 
Page,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Swift^  Tidl- 
madge,  Wright— 20. 

The  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  on 
public  lands,  after  an  extended  debate,  and  vari- 
ous motions  of  amendment,  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  adopted — ^twenty-four  to  sixteen — the  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Bu- 
chanan, Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hubbard,  King  of  Alaba- 
ma, Linn,  Lyon,  Moore,  Mouton,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Page,  Rives,  Robinson,  Strange, 
Walker,  Wright^24. 

Nays.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Calhoun,  Davis,  Ew- 


ing of  Ohio,  Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight, 
Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Sevier,  Soutluud,  Swift, 
Tomlmson,  Wall,  Webster,  White— 16. 

So  Mr.  Clay's  plan  of  a  five  years'  open  distri- 
bution of  the  land  money  to  the  States,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  distribution,  under  the  deposit 
mask,  was  now  defeated  in  the  Senate:  but  that 
did  not  put  an  end  to  kindred  schemes.  Thej 
multiplied  in  different  forms;  and  continued 
to  vex  Congress  to  almost  the  last  day  of  its 
existence.  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  a  phn  for  the 
cession  of  all  the  public  lands  to  the  States  in 
which  they  lay,  to  be  sold  by  them  on  graduated 
prices,  extending  to  thirty-five  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  States  should  take  the  expenses  of 
the  land  system  on  themselves,  and  pay  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  centum,  of  the  sales,  to  the 
federal  treasury.  Mr.  Benton  objected,  on  princi- 
ple, to  any  complication  of  moneyed  or  property 
transactions  between  the  States  and  the  fedcrtl 
government,  leading,  as  they  inevitably  would, 
to  dissension  and  contention ;  and  ending  in  con- 
troversies between  the  members  and  the  head 
of  the  federal  government :  and,  on  detail,  be- 
cause the  graduation  was  extended  beyond  a 
period  when  the  new  States  would  be  strong 
enough  to  obtain  better  terms,  without  the  com- 
plication of  a  contract,  and  the  condition  of  a 
purchase.  Within  the  thirty-five  years,  there 
would  be  three  new  apportionments  of  repre- 
sentatives, under  the  censuses  of  1840,  1850. 
and  1860— doubling  or  trebling  the  new  States' 
representation  each  time;  also  several  new 
States  admitted ;  so  that  they  would  be  strong 
enough  to  take  effectual  measures  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  federal  titles  within  the  States, 
on  just  and  equitable  principles.  Mr.  Buchanan 
openly  assailed  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  as  a 
bid  for  the  presidency ;  and  said : 

"  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  bribing 
the  people  with  their  own  money ;  argument^ 
of  that  kind  had  been  reiterated,  but  &ey  had 
never  had  much  effect  on  him.  But  speaking 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  this  had  been 
said,  and  without  intending  any  thing  personal 
toward  the  honorable  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, he  would  say  this  was  the  most  splendid 
bribe  that  had  ever  yet  been  offered.  It  was  to 
give  the  entire  public  domain  to  the  people  of 
the  new  States^  without  fee  or  rewapo,  and  oa 
the  single  condition  that  they  should  not  brinj: 
all  the  land  into  market  at  once.  It  was  the 
first  time  such  a  proposition  had  been  broug:bi 
fonvard  for  legislation ;  and  he  solemnly  {oo* 
tested  against  the  principle  that  Congress  had 
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any  right,  in  equity  or  justice,  to  give  what  be- 
longed to  the  entire  people  of  the  Union  to  the 
inhabitants  of  any  State  or  States  whatever. 
After  warmly  expressing  his  dissent  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  B.  said  he  hoped  it  would  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  Senate.** 

Mr.  Sevier  of  Arkansas,  sud  it  might  be  very 
true  that  presidential  candidates  would  bid  deep 
for  the  favor  of  the  West ;  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  West  should  refuse  a  good  offer, 
when  made.  Deeming  this  a  good  one,  and 
beneficial  to  the  new  States,  he  was  for  taking 
it  Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  objected  to  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  in  favor  of  actual  settlers  (in  which  form  it 
was  offered),  because  it  would  be  the  occasion 
of  losing  both  measures;  and  said: 

"  He  might  probably  vote  for  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent proposition,  but  could  not  as  it  now 
stood.  He  nad  set  out  with  the  determination 
to  vote  against  every  amendment  which  should 
be  proposed,  as  the  bill  had  once  been  nearly 
lost  by  the  multiplication  of  them.  If  this 
amendment  should  be  received,  the  residue  of 
the  session  would  be  taken  up  in  discussing  it, 
and  nothing  would  be  done  for  his  constituents. 
He  wanted  them  to  know  that  he  had  done  his 
utmost,  which  was  but  little,  to  carry  into  effect 
their  wishes,  and  to  secure  their  best  interests 
in  the  settlement  of  the  new  country.  He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  equitable 
pre-emption  law,  which  should  secure  to  them 
their  homes,  and  not  throw  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  great  capitalists,  as  had  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and 
thus  retard  the  settlement  of  the  West  As  to 
the  evasions  of  previous  pre-emption  laws,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  he  believed  they 
cither  had  no  existence  in  Missouri,  or  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional duty  (Mr.  Linn  is  a  physician,  in  large 
practice),  he  had  occasion  to  become  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  people  concerning  whom 
these  things  had  been  asserted  (he  referred  to 
the  emigrants  who  had  setled  in  that  State, 
under  the  pre-emption  law  of  1814),  and  he 
could  say,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  fallen  under 
his  observation*  They  had  come  there,  in  most 
cases,  poor,  surrounded  by  all  the  evils  and 
disadvanti^s  of  emigration  to  a  new  country ; 
he  had  attended  many  of  them  in  sickness ;  and 
he  could  truly  aver  that  they  were,  as  a  whole, 
the  best  and  most  upright  body  of  people  he 
had  ever  known. 

"'  Mr.  L.  said  he  was  a  practical  man,  though 
his  temperament  might  be  somewhat  warm.  He 
looked  to  things  which  were  attainable,  and  in 
the  near  prospect  of  being  obtained,  rather  than 
at  those  contingent  and  distant    Here  was  a 


bill,  tar  advanced  in  the  Senate,  and,  as  he  hoped, 
on  the  eve  of  passing.  He  believed  it  would 
secure  a  great  good  to  his  constituents ;  and  he 
could  not  consent  to  risk  that  bill  by  accepting 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  If  the  senator  from  Arkansas 
would  let  this  go,  he  might  possibly  find  that  it 
was  a  better  thing  than  ho  could  ever  get  again. 
He  wanted  that  Congress  should  so  regulate  the 
public  lands,  and  so  arrange  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  disposed  of,  as  to  furnish  in  the  West 
an  opportunity  for  poor  men  to  become  rich, 
and  every  worthy  and  industrious  man  pros- 
perous and  happy." 

Mr.  Calhoun  felt  himself  called  upon  to  rise 
in  defence  of  his  proposition,  and  in  vindication 
of  his  own  motives  in  oflering  it ;  and  did  so, 
in  a  brief  speech,  saying : 

"  When  the  Senate  had  entered  upon  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  he  had  had  little  thought  of 
offering  a  proposition  like  this.  He  had,  indeed, 
always  seen  that  there  was  a  period  coming 
when  ^  this  government  must  cede  to  the  new 
States  the  possession  of  their  own  soil ;  but  he 
liad  never  thought,  till  now,  that  period  was  so 
near.  What  he  had  seen  this  session,  however, 
and  especially  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
bill  which  was  now  likely  to  pass,  had  fully 
satisfied  him  that  the  time  had  arrived.  There 
were  at  present  eighteen  senators  from  the  new 
States.  In  four  years,  there  would  be  six  more, 
which  would  make  twenty-four.  All,  therefore, 
must  see  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  those 
States  would  have  this  question  in  their  own 
hands.  And  it  had  been  openly  said  that  they 
ought  not  to  acoept  of  the  present  proposition, 
because  they  would  soon  m  able  to  get  better 
terms.  He  thought,  therefore,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  resist  any  longer  what  must 
eventually  happen,  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  that  Congress  should  yield  at  once  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  cede  the  public 
domain.  His  objects  in  this  movement  were 
high  and  solemn  objects.  He  wished  to  break 
down  the  vassalage  of  the  new  States.  He  de- 
sired that  this  government  should  cease  to  hold 
the  relation  of  a  landlord.  He  wished,  further, 
to  draw  this  great  fund  out  of  the  vortex  of  the 
presidential  contest,  with  which  it  had  openly 
been  announced  to  the  Senate  there  was  an 
avowed  design  to  connect  it  He  thought  the 
coimtry  had  been  sufficiently  agitated,  corruptr 
ed,  and  debased,  by  the  influence  of  that  con- 
test ;  and  be  wished  to  take  this  great  engine 
out  of  the  hands  of  power.  If  he  wese  a  can- 
didate for  the  preddency,  he  would  wish  to 
leave  it  there.  He  wished  to  go  further :  he 
sought  to  remove  the  immense  amount  of  par 
tronage  connected  with  the  management  of  this 
domain — a  patronage  which  had  corrupted  both 
the  old  and  the  new  States  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent.   He  sought  to  counteract  the  centralism, 
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which  was  the  great  danger  of  this  government, 
and  thereby  to  preserre  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. As  to  what  was  to  be  received  for  these 
lands,  he  cared  nothing  about  it.  He  would 
have  consented  at  once  to  yield  the  whole,  and 
withdraw  altogether  the  landlordship  of  the 
general  government  over  them,  had  he  not  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  States  themselves  that  it  should  con- 
tinue somewhat  longer.  These  were  the  views 
which  had  induced  him  to  present  the  amend- 
ment. He  offered  no  gilded  pill.  He  threw  in 
no  apple  of  discord.  He  was  no  bidder  for  popu- 
larity. He  prescribed  to  himself  a  more  humble 
aim,  which  was  simply  to  do  his  duty.  He 
sought  to  counteract  the  corrupting  tendency 
of  the  existing  course  of  things.  He  sought  to 
weaken  this  government  by  divesting  it  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  immense  patronage  it  wield- 
ed. He  held  that  every  great  landed  estate  re- 
quired a  local  administration,  conducted  by  per- 
sons more  intimately  acquainted  with  local  wants 
and  interests  than  the  members  of  a  central 
government  could  possibly  be.  If  any  body 
asked  him  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his^posi- 
tions,  he  might  point  them  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Such  were  the  sentiments, 
shortly  stated,  which  had  governed  him  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  done  his  duty,  and  he  must 
leave  the  result  with  God  and  with  the  new 
States." 

Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  was  then  put  to 
the  vote,  and  almost  imanimously  rejected,  only 
six  senators  besides  himself  voting  for  it ;  name- 
ly :  Messrs.  King  of  Georgia ;  Moore  of  Alaba- 
ma ;  Morris  of  Ohio ;  Robinson  of  Illinois ; 
Sevier  of  Arkansas  j  and  White  of  Tennessee. 
And  thus  a  third  project  of  distribution  (count- 
ing Mr.  Mercer's  motion  as  one),  at  this  ses- 
sion, had  miscarried.  But  it  was  not  the  end. 
Mr.  Chilton  Allen,  representative  firom  Ken- 
tucky, moved  a  direet  distribution  of  land  to  the 
old  States,  equal  in  amount  to  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  the  new  States.  Mr.  Abijah 
Mann,  jr.,  of  New  York,  strikingly  exposed  the 
injustice  of  this  proportion,  in  a  few  brief  re- 
marks. Sluing : 

"  It  must  be  apparent,  by  this  time,  that  this 
proposition  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
new  edition  of  the  old  and  exploded  idea  of  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  attempted  to  be  concealed  under  rubbish 
and  verbiage,  and  gilded  over  by  the  patriotic 
idea  of  appl^g  it  to  the  public  education.  Its 
paternity  is  suspicious,  and  its  hope  fallacious 
and  delusive.  The  preamble  to  this  resolution 
is  illusory  and  deceptive,  addressed  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  old  States  represented  on  this  floor. 
It  recites  the  grants  made  by  Congress  to  each 


of  the  new  States  of  the  public  lands  in  the  ag- 
gregate, without  specifying  the  motive  or  con- 
sideration upon  which  they  were  made.  Its 
argument  is,  that  an  equal  quantity  should  be 
granted  to  the  old  States,  to  make  them  respec- 
tively equal  sharers  in  the  public  lands.  Now, 
sir  (said  Mr.  M.),  nothing  could  be  devised  more 
disingenuous  and  deceptive.  Let  us  look  at  it 
briefly.  The  idea  is,  that  the  old  States  granted 
these  lands  to  the  new  for  an  implied  considera- 
tion, and  resulting  benefit  to  themselves ;  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  Indian  gift,  to  be  refunded 
with  increase.  Not  so,  sir,  at  all.  If  Mr.  M. 
understood  the  motives  inducing  those  grants, 
they  were  paternal  on  the  part  of  the  old  States; 
proceeding  upon  that  generous  and  noble  liber- 
ality which  induces  a  wealthy  father  to  advance 
and  provide  for  his  children.  This  was  the 
moving  consideration,  though  he  (Mr.  M.)  wa^ 
aware  that  the  gi-ants  in  aid  of  tbe  improve- 
ments of  the  new  States  and  territories  were 
upon  consideration  of  advancing  the  sale  and 
improvement  of  the  remaining  lands  in  those 
States  held  by  the  United  States." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Allen  was  disposed  of 
by  a  motion  to  lie  on  the  table,  which  pt^evailed— 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  eighty-one  votes ; 
but  the  end  of  these  propositions  was  not  yet. 
Another  motion  to  divide  surpluses  was  to  be 
made,  and  was  made  in  the  expiring  days  of  the 
session,  and  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  regu- 
lar fortification  bill.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
moved,  on  the  25th  of  February,  that  a  further 
deposit  of  all  the  public  monies  in  the  treasurv 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1838,  above  the 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  should  be  '^  depo- 
sited" with  the  States,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  "deposit"  bill  of  the  preceding  8essk)n ;  and 
which  would  have  the  efiect  of  making  a  second 
"  deposit"  after  the  completion  of  the  first  one. 
The  argument  for  it  was  the  same  which  had 
been  used  in  the  first  case ;  the  argument  against 
it  was  the  one  previously  used,  with  the  a<Mi- 
tion  of  the  objectionable  proceeding  of  springing 
such  a  proposition  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  as  an  amendment  to  a  defence  appropriation 
bill,  on  its  passage ;  to  which  it  was  utterly  in- 
congruous, and  must  defeat ;  as,  if  it  failed  to 
sink  the  bill  in  one  of  the  Houses,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  rejected  by  the  President,  who,  it 
was  now  knoTtii,  would  not  be  cheated  again 
with  the  word  deposit  It  was  also  opposed  as 
an  act  of  supererogation,  as  nobody  could  tell 
whether  there  would  be  any  surplus  a  year 
hence ;  and  further,  it  was  opposed  as  an  act  of 
usurpation  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  ensuing  Congress.    A  new  Coa- 
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gress  was  to  be  elected,  and  to  assemble  before 
that  time ;  the  present  Congress  would  expire 
in  six  days :  and  it  was  argued  that  it  was  nei- 
ther right  nor  decent  to  anticipate  their  succes- 
sors, and  do  what  they,  fresh  from  the  people, 
might  not  do.  Mr.  Yell,  of  Arkansas,  was  the 
principal  speaker  against  it ;  and  said : 

^^  I  voted,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ^Mr.  Bell),  because  I  am  of 'opinion  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pre- 
sident— and  I  trust  that  it  never  will  receive 
the  countenance  of  that  distinguished  man  and 
illustrious  statesman — will  at  once  establish  a 
system  demoralizing  and  corrupting  in  it^  in- 
fluences, and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  render  them  de- 
pendant suppliants  on  the  general  government 
This  measure  of  distribution,  since  it  has  been 
a  hobby-horse  for  geptlemen  to  ride  on,  has  pre- 
sented an  anomalous  spectacle !  The  time  yet 
belongs  to  the  history  of  this  Congress,  when 
honorable  gentlemen,  from  the  South  and  West, 
were  daily  found  arraying  themselves  against 
every  species  of  unnecessary  taxation,  boldly 
avowing  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  and  all 
tariff  systems  which  would  yield  a  revenue  be- 
yond the  actual  wants  and  demands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Such  was  their  language  but  a  few 
weeks  or  months  ago ;  and,  in  proclaiming  it^ 
they  struggled  hard  to  excel  each  other  in  z^ 
and  violence.  And  now,  sir,  what  is  the  spec- 
tacle we  behold  ?  A  system  of  distribution — 
another  and  a  specious  name  for  a  system  of 
bribery  has  been  started ;  the  hounds  are  in  full 
cry ;  and  the  same  honorable  and  patriotic  gen- 
tlemen now  step  forward,  and,  at  the  watch- 
word of  *put  money  in  thy  purse;  aye,  put 
money  in  thy  purse,'  vote  for  the  distribution 
or  bribery  measure ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  en- 
tail on  this  coimtry  a  system  of  taxation  and 
oppression,  which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the 
days  of  the  tea  and  ten-penny  tax — two  frightful 
measures  of  discord,  which  roused  enfeebled 
colonies  to  rebellioxL  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  this  mighty  republic  But  we  are  told,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  proposed  distribution  is  only 
for  momentary  duration ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  Treasury  of  a  redundant  income,  and 
that  it  will  speedily  be  discontinued !  Indeed, 
sir !  What  eiodence  have  we  of  the  fact  ?  What 
evidence  do  we  require  to  disprove  the  assertion? 
This  scheme  was  commenced  the  last  session ; 
it  has  been  introduced  at  this ;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  never  will  be  abandoned  so 
long  as  the  high  tariff  party  can  wheedle  the 
people  with  a  siren  lullaby,  and  cheat  them  out 
of  their  rights,  by  dazzling  the  vision  with  gold, 
and  deluding  the  fancy  by  the  attributes  of  so- 
phistry. Depend  upon  it,  sir,  if  this  baleful 
system  of  distribution  be  not  nipped  in  the  bud, 
it  will  betray  the  people  into  submission  by  a 
species  of  taxation  which  no  nation  on  earth 


should  endure.  Sir,  contmued  Mr.  T.,  I  enter 
my  protest  against  a  system  of  bargain  and  cor- 
ruption, which  is  to  be  executed  by  parties  of 
different  political  complexions,  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  spoils  which  they  have  plundered 
from  the  people.  If  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
are  to  be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  specu- 
lators who  go  to  the  West  in  multitudes  for  the 
purpose  of  legally  stealing  the  lands  and  im- 
provements of  the  people  of  the  new  States,  I 
hope  my  constituents  may  know  who  it  is  that 
thus  imposes  upon  them  a  system  of  legalized 
fraud  and  appression.  If,  sir,  my  constituents 
are  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  persecution,  got  up  and  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  pockets  of  others  to  their 
ruin,  I  wish  them  to  know  who  is  the  author  of 
the  enormity.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  hope  has  not  yet  been  abandoned,  that  if 
ever  this  branch  of  the  government  is  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  yet  one 
ordeal  for  it  to  pass  where  it  may  be  shorn  of 
its  baneful  aspect.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
in  God  that,  in  its  passage  through  that  ordeal, 
it  will  find  a  quietus  J* 

Mr.  BelPs  motion  succeeded.  The  secona 
*•  deposit "  act,  by  a  vote  of  112  to  70,  was  en- 
grafted on  the  appropriation  bill  for  completing 
and  constructing  fortifications ;  and,  thus  loaded, 
that  bill  went  to  the  Senate.  Being  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  that  committee  direct- 
ed their  chairman,  Mr.  Wright  of  New- York,  to 
move  to  strike  it  out  The  motion  was  resisted 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mjr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr- 
White  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Crit- 
tenden, Preston,  Southard,  and  Clayton;  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  Wright,  Benton,  Bedford 
Brown,  Buchanan,  Grundy,  Niles  of  Connecticut, 
Rives,  Strange  of  North  Carolina:  and  being 
put  to  the  vote,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
"  deposit "  clause  struck  from  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  19.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Cuth- 
bert  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King  of  Alabama,  King  of  Georgia.  Linn, 
Lyon,  Nicholas,  Nilcs,  Norvell,  Page,  Parker, 
Rives,  Ruggles,  Sevier,  Strange,  Tallmadge, 
Walker,  Wall,  Wright— 26. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Ba}ard,  Calhoun, Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Hendricka, 
Kent,  Knight,  Moore,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rob- 
bins,  Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, White— 19.'^ 

Being  returned  to  the  House,  a  motion  was 
made  to  disagree  to  the  Senate's  amendment, 
and  argued  with  great  warmth  on  each  side,  the 
opponents  to  the  "  deposit ''  reminding  its  friends 
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of  the  loss  of  a  previoas  appropriation  bill  for 
fortifications ;  and  warning  them  that  their  per- 
seTerance  must  now  have  the  same  efiect,  and 
operate  a  sacrifice  of  defence  to  the  spirit  of  dis- 
tribution :  but  all  in  yain.  The  motion  to  dis- 
agree was  carried — 110  to  94.  The  disputed 
clause  then  went  through  all  the  parliamentary 
forms  known  to  the  occasion.  The  Senate  "  in- 
sisted "  on  its  amendment :  a  motion  to  "  recede  " 
was  made  and  lost  in  the  House :  a  motion  to 
^  adhere  "  was  made,  and  prevailed :  then  the 
Senate  "adhered":  then  a  committee  of  "con- 
ference" was  appointed,  and  they  "  disagreed." 
This  being  reported  to  the  Houses,  the  bill  fell— 
the  fortification  appropriations  were  lost :  and  in 
this  direct  issue  between  the  plunder  of  the 
country,  and  the  defence  of  the  country,  defence 
was  beaten.  Such  was  the  deplorable  progress 
which  the  spirit  of  distribution  had  made. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY:  ITS  BIDING-nOUSK 

The  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of 
this  Academy  contained  a  clause  for  the  purchase 
of  forty  horses,  "  for  instruction  in  light  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  exercise ; "  and  proposed  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  This  purchase 
was  opposed,  and  the  claust  stricken  out.  The 
bill  also  contained  a  clause  proposing  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
theretofore  appropriated,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  "recitation  and  military  exercises," 
as  the  clause  expressed  itself.  It  was  imder- 
stood  to  be  for  the  riding-house  in  bad  weather. 
Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  clause,  upon  the  ground  that  militaiymen 
ought  to  be  inured  to  hardship,  not  pampered 
in  eifeminacy ;  and  that,  as  war  was  carried  on 
in  the  field,  so  young  officers  should  be  learned 
to  ride  in  the  open  air,  and  on  rough  ground, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  no  weather.  The  clause  was 
stricken  out  but  restored  upon  re-consideration ; 
in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maine,  was 
the  principal  speaker ;  and  said: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  paragraph  of  this  bill  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out.  It  is  an  appropriation  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
ready appropriated,  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing withm  which  to  exercise  and  drill  the  <»dets 


at  "West  Point  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl* 
vania  [Mr.  Ingersollj  who  rqx)rted  this  bill,  and 
who  never  engages  himself  in  any  subject  with- 
out making  himself  entire  master  of  all  its  partH, 
will  do  the  committee  the  justice.  I  tnist  to 
inform  them,  when  he  shall  next  taKe  the  floor, 
what  the  amount  heretofore  appropriated  lor 
this  same  building,  in  which  to  exercise  the  ca- 
dets, actually  has  been ;  that,  if  we  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  having  such  a  building,  we  may 
also  know  how  much  we  have  heretofore  tak^ 
from  the  public  Treasury  for  its  erection,  and 
to  what  sum  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  now 
proposed  will  be  an  addition. 

"  The  honorable  gentleman  from  New-York 
^Mr.  Cambreleng]  says  this  proposed  building 
18  to  protect  the  cadets  during  the  inclemencj 
of  the  winter  season,  when  the  snow  is  from  two 
to  six  feet  deep ;  and  has  urged  upon  the  com- 
mittee the  extreme  hardship  of  requirii^  the 
cadets  to  perform  their  exercises  in  the  open  air 
in  such  an  inclement  and, cold  region  as  that 
where  West  Pomt  is  situated.  Sir,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  extend  his  inquiries  somewhat 
further  North  or  East,  he  would  find  that  at 
points  where  the  winters  are  still  more  inclem- 
ent than  at  West  Point,  and  where  the  snow 
lies  for  months  in  succession  fbom  two  to  eight 
feet  deep,  a  very  large  and  useful  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  citiiens  not  only  incur  the  snows 
and  storms  of  winter  by  day  without  workshops 
or  buildings  to  protect  them,  but  actually  pursue 
the  business  of  months  amid  such  snows  and 
storms,  without  a  roof,  or  board,  or  so  much  as 
a  shingle  to  cover  and  protect  them  by  cither 
day  or  night,  and  do  not  dream  of  murmuring. 
But,  forsooth,  the  young  cadet  at  West  Point, 
who  goes  there  to  acquire  an  education  ibr  him- 
self, who  is  clothed  and  fed,  and  even  paid  for 
his  time,  by  the  government  while  acquiring  his 
education,  cannot  endure  the  atmosphere  of 
West  Point,  without  a  magnificent  building  to 
shield  him  during  the  few  hours  in  the  week, 
while  in  the  act  of  being  drilled,  as  part  of  his 
education !  The  government  is  called  upon  to 
appropriate  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  to  protect  the  young  cadet,  who  is  pre- 
paring to  be  a  soldier,  against  this  temporary 
and  ^ct  most  salutary  exposure,  as  I  esteem  it 
Sir,  IS  Congress  prepared  thus  to  pamper  the 
effeminacy  of  these  young  gentlemen,  at  such 
an  expense,  too,  upon  the  public  Treasury  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  educate  them  for  nothing,  and 
to  pay  them  for  their  time  while  you  are  educat- 
ing them,  and  that  you  provide  for  their  comfcMi- 
able  subsistence,  comfortable  lodgings,  and  all 
the  ordinary  comforts,  not  to  say  numerous 
luxuries  of  life,  without  attempting  to  keep  them 
for  ever  within  doors,  to  be  raised  like  children  ? 
I  am  opposed  to  it ;  and  I  think,  whenever  tfas 
people  of  this  nation  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  they  too  will  be  opposed  to  it 

"  The  gentleman  from  New- York  says  the  ex- 
posure of  the  cadets  is  very  great  and  tfaa^ 
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among  other  duties,  they  are  required  to  per- 
form camp  duties  for  three  months  in  the  year. 
It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  law  of  Congress  imposes 
three  months'  camp  duty  upon  the  cadet.  But 
the  same  tender  spirit  of  gtuirdianship  which  has 
suggested  the  expediency  of  housing  the  cadets 
from  the  atmosphere  while  performing  their  drill 
duties  and  exercises  has  in  some  way  construed 
away  one  third  of  the  law  of  Congress  upon  this 
subject ;  and,  instead  of  three  months'  camp  duty, 
ap  the  law  requires,  the  cadets  are  required,  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  to  camp 
out  only  two  months  of  the  year ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  sir,  every  species  of  camp  utensils  and 
camp  furniture  that  government  money  can  pur- 
chase is  provided  for  them  5  and  this  same  duty, 
thus  pictured  forth  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
New-York  as  a  severe  hardship,  is  in  fact  so  tem  • 
pered  to  the  cadets  as  to  become  a  mere  luxury — a 
matter  of  absolute  preference  among  the  cadets. 
The  gentleman  from  New- York  will  find,  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Academy,  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  or  of  August  and 
September,  are  selected  for  this  camp  duty: 
seasons  of  the  year,  sir,  when  it  is  absolutely 
a  luxury  and  privilege  for  the  cadets  to  leave 
their  close  quarters  and  confined  rooms,  to  per- 
form duty  out  door,  and  to  spend  the  nights  in 
their  well-furnished  camps.  Sir,  the  hardships 
and  exposures  of  the  cadets  arc  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  generality  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  North,  in  their  ordinary  pursuits ; 
and  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  add  to  their  luxu- 
ries— two  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  horses  to 
ride,  splendid  camp  equipage  to  protect  them 
from  the  dews  and  damp  air  of  summer,  and 
magnificent  buildings  to  shield  them  in  their 
w^intcr  exercises.  I  think  it  is  high  time  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  people  of  this  nation,  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  these  matters,  and  to  in- 
quire with  somewhat  of  particularity  into  the 
character  of  this  institution. 

*'  But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ingersoll),  has  volunteered  to  put 
the  reputation  of  the  West  Point  Academy  for 
morality  in  issue  at  this  time,  and  sets  it  out  in 
eloquent  description,  as  pre-eminently  pure  and 
irreproachable  in  this  respect. 

"  Sir,  does  not  the  honorable  gentleman  know 
that  the  history  of  this  institution,  within  a  few 
years  back  only,  bears  quite  different  testimony 
upon  this  subject?  Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  the  fact — a  fact  well  substantia^d  by  the 
Register  of  Debates  in  your  library — that  only 
a  few  years  since  the  government  was  forced 
into  the  necessity  of  purchasing  up,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  neighboring 
tavern  stand,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
institution  from  being  overwhelmed  and  ruined 
by  the  gross  immoralities  of  the  cadets  ?  Is  not 
the  gentleman  aware  that  the  whole  argument 
urged  to  force  and  justify  the  government  into 
this  purchase  was,  that  the  moral  power  of  the 
Academy  was  unequal  to  the  counter  influences 
of  the  neighboring  tavern?    And  are  we  to  be 


told,  sir,  that  this  institution  stands  forth  in  its 
history  pre-eminently  pure,  and  above  com- 
parison with  the  institutions  that  exist  upon 
the  private  enterprise  and  munificence,  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  that  characterize  our 
countrymen?  I  mfSce  these  suggestions,  and 
allude  to  these  facts,  not  voluntarily,  and  from 
a  wish  to  create  a  discussion  upon  either  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Academy.  When  I 
made  the  proposition  to  strike  from  this  bill 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  horses,  I  neither  in- 
teded  nor  desired  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  institution.  I  have  not  now  spoken,  except 
upon  the  impulse  given  by  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  New- York  and  Pensyl- 
vania ;  and  now,  instead  of  going  into  the  facts 
that  do  exist  in  relation  to  the  Academy,  I  can 
assure  gentlemen  that  I  have  but  scarcely  ap- 
proached them.  I  have  been  willing,  and  am 
now  willing,  to  have  these  facts  brought  to  li^ht 
at  another  time,  and  upon  a  proper  occasion 
that  will  occur  hereafter,  and  leave  the  people 
of  this  nation  to  judge  of  them  dispassionately. 
A  report  upon  the  subject  of  this  institution 
will  be  made  shortly,  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hawes)  has  assured 
the  house.  From  that  report,  all  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  institu- 
tion in  its  present  shape  and  under  its  present 
discipline.  That  some  grave  objections  exist  to 
both  its  shape  and  discipline,  I  think  all  will 
agree.  But  I  wish  not  to  discuss  either  at  this 
time.  Let  us  know,  however,  and  let  the  coun- 
try know,  something  about  the  expensive  build- 
ings now  in  progress  at  West  Point,  before  we 
conclude  to  add  this  further  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  expenses  of  the 
institution ;  and,  while  I  am  up,  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  re- 
ported this  bill  to  another  item  in  it,  which 
embraces  forage  for  horses  among  other  matters, 
and  I  wish  him  to  specify  to  the  committee  what 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  over  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  contained  in  this  item,  is  based  upon  the 
supposed  supply  of  forage.  We  have  stricken  out 
the  appropriation  for  purchasing  horses,  and  ano- 
ther part  of  the  bill  provides  forage  for  the  of- 
ficers' horses ;  hence  a  portion  of  the  item  now 
adverted  to  should  probably  be  stricken  out" 

The  debate  became  spirited  and  discursive, 
grave  and  gay,  and  gave  rise  to  some  ridiculous 
suggestions,  as  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  pro-  * 
tect  these  young  officers  firom  bad  weather  when 
exercising  on  horseback,  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
no  greater  degree  than  young  women  are  pro- 
tected in  like  circumstances — parasols  for  the 
sun,  umbrellas  for  rain,  and  pelisses  for  cold : 
which  it  was  insisted  would  be  a  great  economy. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  insisted  that  riding-' 
houses  were  appurtenant  to  the  military  colleges 
of  Europe,  and  that  fine  riders  were  trained  in 
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these  schools.  The  $30,000,  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious appropriations  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
granted ;  but  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient ; 
and  a  late  Board  of  Visitorg,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  and 
powerfully  backed  by  the  War  Office,  at  Wash- 
ington City,  has  earnestly  recommended  a  fur- 
ther additional  appropriation  of  §20,000,  still 
further  to  improve  the  riding-house;  on  the 
ground  that,  "  the  room  now  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  cadets."  This  further  accommodar 
tion  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  proper  teach- 
ing of  the  art  of  "equitation:"  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  art  of  riding  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  and 
the  Visitors  recommend  this  accommodation  to 
Congress,  in  the  following  pathetic  terms :  "The 
attention  of  the  committee  has  been  drawn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  erecting 
a  new  building  for  cavalry  exercise.  We  are 
aware  that  the  subject  has  been  before  Con- 
gress, upon  the  recommendation  of  former  boards 
of  Visitors,  and  we  cannot  add  to  the  force  of 
the  arguments  made  use  of  by  them,  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  We  would  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  indiffer- 
ence to  the  safety  of  human  life  and  limb  in 
this  coimtry  than  in  most  others.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  course  of  equitation  cannot  be 
properly  taught  without  it,  *  and  that  the  room 
now  used  for  the  purpose  is  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  cadets.'  In 
this  opinion,  we  entirely  concur.  The  appro- 
priation required  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
building  will  amoimt  to  some  $20,000.  We  can 
hardly  excuse  ourselves,  if  we  neglect  to  bring 
this  subject)  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  most 
emphatically  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
the  power,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  disposition 
also,  to  remove  the  evil." 


CHAPTER   CLVIII. 

SALT  TAX:    MR.  BENTON'S  FOUETH  SPEECH 
AGAINST  IT. 

The  amount  which  this  tax  brings  into  the 
treasury  is  about  600,000  dollars,  and  that  upon 
an  article  costing  about  650,000  dollars;  and 
one-half  of  the  tax  received  goes  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowanoes  founded  upon  it    So 


that  what  upon  the  record  is  a  tax  of  about  100 
per  centum,  is  in  the  reality  a  tax  of  200  per 
centum ;  and  that  upon  an  article  of  prime  ne- 
cessity and  universal  use^  while  we  have  articles 
of  luxury  and  superfluity — wines,  silks— either 
free  of  tax,  or  nominally  taxed  at  some  ten  or 
twenty  per  centum.  The  bare  statement  of  the 
case  is  revolting  and  mortifying ;  but  it  is  only 
by  looking  into  the  detail  of  the  tax— iU 
amount  upon  different  varieties  of  salt — its  ef- 
fect upon  the  trade  and  sale  of  the  article— npoD 
its  importation  and  use — and  the  consequencea 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  for  want 
of  adequate  supplies  of  salt — that  the  weight 
of  the  tax,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  its  im- 
position^  can  be  ascertained.  To  enable  the 
Senate  to  judge  of  these  effects  and  consequen- 
ces, and  to  render  my  remarks  more  intelligible, 
I  will  read  a  table  of  the  importation  of  salt 
for  the  year  1835 — the  last  that  has  been  made 
up — and  which  is  known  to  be  a  fair  index  to 
the  annual  importations  for  many  years  past 
With  the  number  of  bushels,  and  the  name  of 
the  country  from  which  the  importations  come, 
will  be  given  the  value  of  each  parcel  at  the  place 
it  was  obtained,  and  the  original  cost  per  bushel 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Salt  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1835, 
with  the  value  and  cost  thereof,  per  bushd.  at 
the  place  from  which  it  was  imported  : 


CoimtrIe& 

No.rf 
boshela. 

CM 

p.tai 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

8,556 

^572 

6a4 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

6,856 

708 

101-4 

Danish  West  Indies, 

2,351 

386 

16 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

141,566 

12,967 

9 

England,                    2,613,077 

412,507 

161-2 

Ireland, 

51,954 

12,276 

Gibraltar, 

17,832 

1,385 

734 

Malta, 

British  West  Indies, 

1,500 

118 

7U 

959,786 

98,497 

10 

British  Am.  Colonies, 

138,593 

30,374 

France  on  Mediterrar 
nean. 

32,648 

2,155 

624 

Spain  on  Atlantic, 

360,140 

16,760 

434 

Spain  on  Mediterran., 

101,000 

5,443 

5  14 

Portugal,  * 

Cape  de  v  erd  Islands, 

780,000 

55.087 

7 

8,134 

'751 

9  MO 

Italy, 

36,742 

1,580 

4M 

Sicily, 

5,786 

156 

2  24 

Trieste, 

7,888 

255 

3  74 

Turkey, 

9.377 

984  10  MO 

Colombia, 

17,162 

1,227 

Brazil, 

250 

68 

Argentine  Republic, 

402 

41 

Africa, 

5,733 

615 

10  24 

6,735,364   655,000 
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Mr.  B.  would  remark  that  salt,  being  brought 
in  ballast,  the  greatest  quantity  came  from  Eng- 
land, where  we  had  the  largest  trade ;  and  that 
its  importation,  with  a  tax  upon  it,  being  merely 
ia(idcntal  to  trade,  this  greatest  quantity  came 
from  the  place  where  it  cost  most,  and  was  of 
far  inferior  kind.  The  salt  from  England  was 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity  imported ; 
its  cost  was  about  sixteen  cents  a  bushel ;  and 
its  quality  was  so  inferior  that  neither  in  the 
United  States,  nor  in  Great  Britain,  could  it  be 
used  for  curing  provisions,  fish,  butter,  or  any 
thing  that  required  long  keeping,  or  exposure 
to  southern  heats.  This  was  the  salt  commonly 
called  Liverpool.  It  was  made  by  artificial  heat, 
and  never  was,  and  never  can  be  made  pure,  as 
the  mere  agitation  of  the  boiling  prevents  the 
separation  of  the  bittern^  and  other  foreign  and 
poisonous  ingredients  with  which  all  salt  water, 
and  even  mineral  salt,  is  more  or  less  impregna- 
ted. The  other  half  of  the  imported  salt  costs 
far  less  than  the  English  salt,  and  is  infinitely 
superior  to  it ;  so  far  superior  that  the  English 
salt  will  not  even  serve  for  a  substitute  in  the 
important  business  of  curing  fish,  and  fiesh, 
for  long  keeping,  or  southern  exposure.  This 
Rait  was  made  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the 
latitudes  approaching,  and  under  the  tropics. 
Wo  begin  to  obtain  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  large  quantity  on  Turk's  Island ;  and  get  it 
from  all  the  islands  and  coasts,  under  the  sun's 
track,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Cnpe  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  the  two  coasts 
of  Italy,  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  up 
to  the  Black  Sea,  all  produce  it  and  send  it  to 
us.  The  table  which  has  been  read  shows  that 
the  original  cost  of  this  salt—the  purest  and 
strongest  in  the  world — ^is  about  nine  or  ten 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  five,  six 
and  seven  cents  on  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  three  and  four  cents  in  Italy  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  less  than  three  cents  in  Sicily. 
Yet  all  this  salt  bears  one  uniform  duty ;  it  was 
all  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  is  now  near  ten 
cents  a  bushel ;  so  that  while  the  tax  on  the 
English  salt  is  a  little  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  value,  the  same  tax  on  all  the  other  salt 
is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  three 
hundred  and  near  four  hundred  per  cent    The 


sun-made  salt  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Great  West, 
in  curing  provisions;  the  Liverpool  is  chiefly 
used  on  the  Atlantic  coasts ;  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple in  difierent  sections  of  the  Union  pay  differ- 
ent degrees  of  tax  upon  the  same  articles,  and 
that  which  costs  least  is  taxed  roost.  A  tax 
ranging  to  some  hundred  per  cent  is  in  itself  an 
enormous  tax;  and  thus  the  duty  collected  by 
the  federal  government  from  all  the  consumers 
of  the  sun-made  salt,  is  in  itself  excessive; 
amounting,  in  many  instances,  to  double,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  the  original  cost  of  the  article. 
This  is  an  enormity  of  taxation  which  strikes 
the  mind  at  the  first  blush ;  but,  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  enormity,  the  extent  of  which 
is  only  discoverable  in  tracing  its  effects  to  all 
their  diversified  and  injurious  consequences.  In 
the  first  place,  it  checks  and  prevents  the  im- 
portation of  the  salt  Coming  as  ballast,  and 
not  as  an  article  of  commerce  on  which  profit  is 
to  be  made,  the  shipper  cannot  bring  it  except 
he  is  supplied  with  money  to  pay  the  duty,  or 
surrenders  it  into  the  hands  of  salt  dealers,  on 
landing,  to  go  his  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  duty.  Thus,  the  importation  of  the  article 
is  itself  cheeked ;  and  this  check  operates  with 
the  greatest  force  in  all  cases  where  the  original 
price  of  the  salt  was  least ;  and,  therefore,  where 
it  operates  most  injuriously  to  the  country.  In 
all  such  cases  the  tax  operates  as  a  prohibition 
to  use  salt  as  ballast,  and  checks  its  importation 
from  all  the  places  of  its  production  nearest  the 
sun's  track,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  next  place,  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  throws  the  salt  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
termediate set  of  dealers  in  the  seaports,  who 
either  advance  the  duty,  or  go  security  for  it, 
and  who  thus  become  possessed  of  nearly  all 
the  salt  which  is  imported.  A  few  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  business  engross  the  salt,  and  fix 
the  price  for  all  in  the  market ;  and  fix  it  higher 
or  lower,  not  according  to  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle, but  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  prices  at  which  they  fix 
it  are  known  to  all  purchasers,  and  may  be  seen 
in  all  prices-current  It  is  generally,  in  the  case 
of  alum  salt,  four,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  it  cost  It  is  generally  forty,  or  fifty, 
or  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  and  nearly  the  same 
price  for  all  sorts,  without  any  reference  to  the 
original  cost,  whether  it  cost  three  cents,  or  five 
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cents,  or  ten  cents,  or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel. 
About  one  uniform  price  is  put  on  the  Trhole, 
and  the  purchaser  has  to  submit  to  the  imposi- 
tion. This  results  from  the  effect  of  the  tax, 
throwing  the  article,  which  is  nothing  but  bal- 
last, into  the  hands  of  salt  dealers.  The  importer 
does  not  bring  more  money  than  the  salt  is 
wwth,  to  pay  the  duty ;  he  does  not  come  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  his  ballast;  he 
has  to  depend  upon  raising  the  money  for  pay- 
ing the  duty  after  he  arrives  in  the  United 
States ;  and  this  throws  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  salt  dealer,  aad  subjects  the  country  pur- 
chaser to  all  the  fair  charges  attending  this 
change  of  hands,  and  this  establishment  of  an 
intermediate  dealer,  who  must  have  his  profits ; 
and  also  to  all  the  additional  exactions  which 
he  may  choose  to  make.  This  should  not  be. 
There  should  be  no  costs,  nor  charges,  nor  in- 
termediate profits,  on  such  an  article  as  salt.  It 
comes  as  ballast ;  as  ballast  it  should  be  handed 
out — should  be  handed  from  the  ship  to  the 
steamboat — should  escape  port  chaiiges,  and  in- 
termediate profits — ^and  this  would  be  the  case, 
if  the  duty  was  abolished.  Thus  the  charges, 
costs,  profits,  and  exactions,  in  consequence  of 
the  tax,  are  greater  than  the  tax  itself!  But 
this  is  not  all — a  further  injury,  resulting  from 
the  tax,  is  yet  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  consumer. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  measured  bushel  of 
alum  salt,  and  all  sun-made  salt  is  alum  salt — 
it  is  well  known  that  a  bushel  of  this  salt  weighs 
about  eighty-four  pounds;  yet  the  custom-house 
bushel  goes  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure,  and 
fifty-six  pounds  is  there  the  bushel.  Thus  the 
consumer,  in  consequence  of  having  the  salt  sent 
through  the  custom-house,  is  shifted  from  the 
measured  to  the  weighed  bushel,  and  loses 
twenty-eight  pounds  by  the  operation !  but  this 
is  not  his  whole  loss;  the  intermediate  salt 
dealer  deducts  six  pounds  more,  and  gives  fifty 
pounds  for  the  bushel ;  and  thus  this  taxed  and 
custom-housed  artfcle,  after  paying  some  hun- 
dred per  cent,  to  the  government  and  several 
hundred  per  cent  more  to  the  regraters,  is 
worked  into  a  loss  of  thirty-four  pounds  on  every 
bushel !  All  thes^  losses  and  impositions  would 
vanish,  if  salt  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  custom-houses ;  and  to  do  that,  it 
must  be  freed  in  toto  from  taxation.  The  slight- 
est duty  would  operate  nearly  the  whole  mis- 
chief, for  it  would  throw  the  article  into  the 


hands  of  regraters,  and  would  substitute  the 
weighed  for  the  measured  bushel 

Such  are  the  direct  injuries  of  the  salt  tax ; 
a  tax  enormous  in  itself,  disproportionate  in  its 
application  to  the  same  article  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  bearing  hardest  upon  that 
kind  which  is  cheapest,  best,  and  most  indis- 
pensable. The  levy  to  the  government  is  enor- 
mous, QG50,000  per  annum  upon  an  article  only 
worth  about  $1600,000 ;  but  what  the  govera- 
ment  receives  is  a  trifle,  compared  to  what  is 
exacted  by  the  regrater, — what  is  lost  in  the 
difference  between  the  weighed  and  the  mea- 
sured bushel, — and  the  loss  which  the  fanner 
sustains  for  want  of  adequate  supplies  of  salt  for 
his  stock,  and  their  food.  Assuming  the  gor- 
emment  tax  to  be  ten  cents  a  bushel,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  alum  salt  to  be  seven  cents,  and  the 
regrater's  price  to  be  fifty  cents,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  receives  upwards  of  three  times  as  much 
as  the  government  does ;  and  that  the  tribute 
to  those  regraters  is  near  two  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Assuming  again  that  thirty-fuur 
pounds  in  the  bushel  are  lost  to  the  consumer 
in  the  substitution  of  the  weighed  for  the  mear 
sured  bushel,  and  here  is  another  loss  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  value  of  the 
salt ;  that  is  to  say,  to  about  $250,000  on  an 
importation  of  $650,000  worth. 

These  detailed  views  of  the  operation  and 
effects  of  the  salt  duty,  continued  Mr.  B.,  place 
the  burdens  of  that  tax  in  the  most  odious  and 
revolting  light ;  but  the  picture  is  not  yet  comr 
plete ;  two  other  features  are  to  be  introduced 
into  it,  each  of  which,  separately,  and  still  more, 
both  put  together,  go  fiir  to  double  its  enonnitv, 
and  to  carry  the  iniquity  of  such  a  tax  up  to  the 
very  verge  of  criminality  and  sinfulness.  The 
first  of  these  features  is,  in  the  loss  which  the 
farmers  sustain  for  want  of  adequate  supplies 
of  salt  for  their  stock ;  and  the  second,  from 
the  fact  that  the  duty  is  a  one-sided  tax,  being 
imposed  only  on  some  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  not  at  all  upon  another  section  of  the 
Union.  A  few  details  will  verify  these  addi- 
tional features.  First,  as  to  the  loss  which  the 
country  sustiuns  fo^*  want  of  adequate  supplies 
of  salt  Every  practical  man  knows  that  cverr 
description  of  stock  requires  salt — ^hogs,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep;  and  that  all  the  prepared  food 
of  cattle  requires  it  also — ^hay,  fodder,  clover, 
shucks,  &c    In  England  it  is  ascertained,  by 
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experience,  that  sheep  require,  each,  half  a 
pound  a  week,  which  is  twenty-^ight  pounds, 
or  half  a  custom-house  bushel,  per  annum ;  cows 
require  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  annum ;  young 
cattle  a  bushel;  draught  horses,  and  draught 
cattle,  a  bushel ;  colts,  and  young  cattle,  from 
three  pecks  to  a  bushel  each,  per  annum ;  and 
it  was  computed  in  England,  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  salt-tax  there,  that  the  stock  of  the 
English  farmers,  for  want  of  adequate  supplies 
of  salt,  was  injured  to  an  annual  amount  far  be- 
yond the  product  of  the  tax. 

Dr.  Young,  before  a  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  and  upon  oath,  testi- 
fied to  his  belief  that  the  use  of  salt  free  of 
tax  would  benefit  the  agricultural  interest,  in 
the  increased  yalue  of  their  stock  alone,  to 
the  annual  amount  of  three  millions  sterling, 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Such  was  the 
injury  of  the  salt-tax  in  England  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  the  single  article  of  stock. 
What  the  injury  might  be  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  in  the  United  States  on  the  same 
article,  on  account  of  the  stinted  use  of  salt 
occasioned  by  the  tax,  might  be  vaguely  con- 
ceived from  general  observation  and  a  few 
established  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
known  to  every  body  that  stock  in  our  country 
was  stinted  for  salt ;  that  neither  hogs,  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  received  any  thing  near  the 
quantity  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary 
in  England ;  and,  as  for  their  food,  that  little  or 
no  salt  was  put  upon  it  in  the  United  States ; 
while  in  England,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  salt 
to  the  ton  of  hay,  clover,  &c.  was  used  in  curing 
it.  Taking  a  single  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  sheep,  and  more  decided 
evidence  of  the  deplorable  deficiency  of  salt  can- 
not be  produced.  The  sheep  in  the  United  States 
were  computed  by  the  wool-growers,  in  1832,  in 
their  petitions  to  Congress,  at  twenty  millions ; 
this  number,  at  half  a  bushel  each,  would  re- 
quire about  ten  millions  of  bushels ;  now  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  in  the  United  States,  both 
home-made  and  imported,  barely  exceeds  ten 
millions ;  so  that,  if  the  sheep  received  an  ade- 
quate supply,  there  would  not  remain  a  pound 
for  any  other  purpose !  Of  course,  the  sheep 
did  not  receive  an  adequate  supply,  nor  perhaps 
the  fourth  part  of  what  was  necessary ;  and  so 
of  all  other  stock.  To  give  an  opinion  of  the 
total  loss  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  the 


United  States  for  want  of  the  free  use  of  this 
article,  would  require  the  minute,  comprehen- 
sive, sagacious,  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of 
Dr.  Young ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ar> 
gnment,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  assume 
that  our  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
our  stock,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
fanners,  and  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  times 
the  value  of  the  tax  itself  1 


CHAPTER    CLIX. 

KXPUNQING  RKSOLUTION-PBEPABATION  FOB 
DECISION. 

It  was  now  the  last  session  of  the  last  term  of 
the  presidency  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  work 
of  the  American  Senate  doing  justice  to  itself  by 
undoing  the  wrong  which  it  had  done  to  itself 
in  its  condemnation  of  the  President,  was  at 
hand.  The  appeal  to  the  people  had  produced 
its  full  efiect;  and,  in  less  time  than  had  been 
expected.  Confident  from  the  beginning  in  the 
verdict  of  the  people,  the  author  of  the  move- 
ment had  not  counted  upon  its  delivery  until 
several  years — ^probably  until  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Generel  Jackson,  and  until  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  passions  which  usually  pursue  a 
public  man  while  he  remains  on  the  stage  of 
action.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  public 
mind  was  made  up  in  less  than  three  years,  and 
before  the  termination  of  that  second  adminis- 
tration which  was  half  run  when  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  passed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  1836-'37,  the  public  voice 
had  come  in,  and  in  an  imperative  form.  A 
majority  of  the  States  had  acted  decisively  on 
the  subject — some  superseding  their  senators 
at  the  end  of  their  terms  who  had  given  the 
obnoxious  vote,  and  replacing  them  by  those 
who  would  expunge  it ;  others  sending  legisla- 
tive instructions  to  their  senators,  which  carried 
along  with  them,  in  the  democratic  States,  the 
obligation  of  obedience  or  resignation ;  and  of 
which  it  was  known  there  were  enough  to  obey 
to  accomplish  the  desired  expurgation.  Great 
was  the  number  superseded,  or  forced  to  resign. 
The  great  leaders,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  easily  maintained  themselves  in  their 
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respective  States ;  but  the  mortality  fell  heayily 
upon  their  followers,  and  left  them  in  a  helpless 
minority.  The  time  had  come  for  action ;  and 
on  the  second  day  afler  the  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  in  at  an  early  period  the  unwelcome  reso- 
lution, and  to  press  it  to  a  decision.  Heretofore 
he  had  introduced  it  without  any  view  to  action, 
but  merely  for  an  occasion  for  a  speech,  to  go  to 
4he  people ;  but  the  opposition,  exulting  in  their 
strength,  would  of  themselves  call  it  up,  against 
the  wishtjs  of  the  mover,  to  receive  the  rejection 
which  they  were  able  to  give  it.  Now  these 
dispositions  were  reversed ;  the  mover  was  for 
decision — they  for  staving  it  off.  On  the  26th 
day  of  December — the  third  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Clay  had  moved  the  condem- 
natory resolution — Mr.  Benton  laid  upon  the 
table  the  resolve  to  expunge  it — followed  by 
his  third  and  last  speech  on  the  subject  The 
following  IS  the  resolution ;  the  speech  consti- 
tutes the  next  chapter: 

^Besolution  to  expunge  from  the  Journal  the 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  ofMarch  28,  1834, 
in  relation  to  President  Jackson  and  the 
Removal  of  the  Deposits. 
"  Whereas,  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  in 

the  year  1833,  the  following  resolve  was  moved 

in  the  Senate : 

"  ^Resolved/phdX^  by  dismissing  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not, 
contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  remove  the 
money  of  the  United  States  in  deposit  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in 
conformity  with  the  President's  opinion,  and  by 
appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  not  granted  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.' 

"Which  proposed  resolve  was  altered  and 
changed  by  the  mover  thereof,  on  the  28th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  1834,  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ^  Besolved,  That,  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  removing  the  deposit  of  the 
public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.' 

"  Which  resolve,  so  changed  and  modified  by 
.  the  mover  thereof;  on  the  same  day  and  year 
last  mentioned,  was  further  altered,  so  as  to  read 
in  these  words: 

^^'Resolved^  Th&t  the  President^  in  the  late 


executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  revenue 
has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  poW 
not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  bat 
in  derogation  of  both : ' 

"  In  which  last  mentioned  form  the  said  re- 
solve, on  the  same  day  and  year  last  mentioned, 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  became  the  act 
and  judgment  of  that  body,  and,  as  such,  now 
remains  upon  the  journal  thereof: 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  constitution,  and  was  irregularly  and 
ill^ally  adopted  by  the  Senate,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  defence  which  belong  to  eveiT 
citizen,  and  in  subversion  of  the  fmidament^ 
principles  of  law  and  justice ;  because  President 
Jackson  was  thereby  adjudged  and  pronounced 
to  be  guilty  of  an  impeachable  offence,  tod  a 
stigma  placed  upon  him  as  a  violator  of  his  oath 
of  office,  and  of  the  laws  and  constitution  which 
he  was  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend, 
without  coing  through  the  forms  of  an  impeacb- 
ment)  and  without  allowing  to  him  the  benefits 
of  a  trial,  or  the  means  of  defence : 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve,  in  all  its 
various  shapes  and  forms,  was  unfounded  and 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact,  and  therefore  unjust 
and  unrighteous,  as  well  as  irr^ular  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  constitution ;  because  the  said 
President  Jackson  neither  in  the  act  of  dismiss- 
ing Mr.  Duane,  nor  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Taney,  as  specified  in  the  first  form  of  the  ^^ 
solve ;  nor  in  taking  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  removing  the  deposits,  as  specified  in 
the  second  form  of  the  same  resolve ;  nor  in  anv 
act  which  was  then,  or  can  now,  be  specified 
under  the  vague  and  ambiguous  terms  of  the 
general  denunciation  contained  in  the  third  and 
last  form  of  the  resolve,  did  do  or  commit  aoT 
act  in  violation  or  in  derogation  of  the  laws  and 
constitution ;  or  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people: 

'(A.nd  whereas  the  said  resolve,  as  adopted,  was 
uncertain  and  ambiguous,  containing  nothing  bat 
a  loose  and  floating  charge  for  derogating  from  the 
laws  and  constitution,  and  assuming  ungrantai 
power  and  authority  in  the  late  executive  prooed- 
ings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue ;  withast 
specifying  what  part  of  the  executive  proceed- 
ings, or  what  part  of  the  public  revenue  was  in- 
tended to  bo  referred  to ;  or  what  parts  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  were  supposed  to  hiK 
been  infringed ;  or  in  what  part  of  the  Union, 
or  at  what  period  of  his  adioiinistration,  these 
late  proceedings  were  supposed  to  have  taken 
place ;  thereby  putting  each  senator  at  libertr 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolve  upon  a  separate 
and  secret  reason  of  his  own,  and  leaving  the 
ground  of  the  Senate's  judgment  te  be  gaessed 
at  by  the  public,  and  to  be  differently  and  di^ 
versely  interpreted  by  individual  senators,  ac- 
cording to  the  private  and  particular  unde^ 
standing  of  each:  contrary  to  aU  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  to  all  the  forms  of  l«^  or  judicial 
proceeding;  to  the  gosat  prejudice  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  could  not  know  against  what  to 
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defend  himself;  and  to  the  loss  of  senatorial 
responsibility,  by  shielding  senators  fh>m  public 
accountability  for  making  up  a  judgment  upon 
grounds  which  the  public  cannot  know,  and 
which,  if  known,  might  prove  to  be  insufficient 
in  law,  or  unfounded  in  fact : 

^*  And  whereas  the  specification  contained  in 
the  first  and  second  forms  of  the  resolve  having 
been  objected  to  in  debate,  and  shown  to  be 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  charges  they  were 
adduced  to  support,  and  it  being  well  believed 
that  no  majority  could  be  obtained  to  vote  for 
the  said  specifications,  and  the  same  having  been 
actually  withdrawn  by  the  mover  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  Senate,  in  consequence  of  such  objec- 
tion and  belief;  and  before  any  vote  taken  there- 
upon; the  said  specifications  could  not  after- 
wards be  admitted  by  any  rule  of  parlianaentary 
practice,  or  by  any  principle  of  legal  implication, 
secret  intendment,  or  mental  reservation,  to  re- 
main and  continue  a  part  of  the  written  and 
public  resolve  from  which  they  were  thus  with- 
drawn ;  and,  if  they  could  be  so  admitted,  they 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charges 
therein  contained : 

'^  And  whereas  the  Senate  being  the  constitu- 
tional tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  President, 
when  charged  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  offences  against  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
tion, the  adoption  of  the  said  resolve,  before  any 
impeachment  preferred  by  the  House,  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  not  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution;  a  subversion  of 
justice;  a  prejudication  of  a  question  which 
might  legally  come  before  the  Senate;  and  a 
disqualification  of  that  body  to  perform  its  con- 
stitutional duty  with  fairness  and  impartiality, 
if  the  President  should  thereafter  be  regularly 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  same  offence : 

"And  whereas  the  temperate,  respectful,  and 
argumentative  defence  and  protest  of  the  Presi- 
dent against  the  aforesaid  proceeding  of  the 
Senate  was  rejected  and  repulsed  by  that  body, 
and  was  voted  to  be  a  breach  of  its  privileges, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  be  entered  on  its 
journal  or  printed  among  its  documents ;  while 
all  memorials,  petitions,  resolves,  and  remon- 
strances against  the  President  however  violent 
or  unfounded,  and  calculatea  to  inflame  the 
people  against  him,  were  duly  and  honorably 
received,  encomiastically  commented  upon  in 
speeches,  read  at  the  table,  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  the  long  list  of  names  attached,  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  for  consideration,  filed 
away  among  the  public  archives,  and  now  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  public  documents  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity: 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve  was  intro- 
duced, debated,  and  adopted,  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  which  had  the  effect  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the 
parriddid  attenipt  which  that  institution  was 
then  making  to  produce  a  panic  and  pressure  in 


the  country ;  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  President  Jackson;  to  paralyze  his 
administration;  to  govern  the  elections;  to 
bankrupt  the  State  banks ;  ruin  their  currency ; 
fill  the  whole  Union  with  terror  and  distress ; 
and  thereby  to  extort  from  the  sufferings  and 
the  alarms  of  the  people,  the  restoration  of  the 
deposits  and  the  renewal  of  its  charter : 

"And  whereas  the  said  resolve  is  of  evil  ex- 
ample and  dangerous  precedent,  and  should 
never  have  been  received,  debated,  or  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  or  admitted  to  entry  upon  its 
journal:  Wherefore. 

^^JResolved,  That  toe  said  resolve  be  isxpunged 
from  the  journal ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  such  time  as  the 
Senate  may  appoint,  shall  bring  the  manuscript 
journal  of  the  session  1833  '34  into  the  Senate, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  draw  black  lines 
round  the  said  resolve,  and  write  across  the  face 
thereof,  in  strong  letters,  the  following  words : 
*  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  —  day 
of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837. ' " 


CHAPTER    CLX. 


EXPUNGING  EESOLUTION.-MR.  BENTON'S  THIRD 
SPEECH. 


Mr.  President:  It  is  now  near  three  years 
since  the  resolve  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
which  it  is  my  present  motion  to  expunge  from 
the  journal.  At  the  moment  that  this  resolve 
was  adopted,  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to 
move  to  expunge  it;  and  then  expressed  my 
confident  belief  that  the  motion  would  even- 
tually prevail.  That  expression  of  confidence 
was  not  an  ebullition  of  vanity,  or  a  presump- 
tuous calculation,  intended  to  accelerate  the 
event  it  affected  to  foretell.  It  was  not  a  vain 
boast,  or  an  idle  assumption,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  deep  conviction  of  the  injustice  done  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  and  a  thorough  reliance  upon  the 
justice  of  the  American  people.  I  felt  that  the 
President  had  been  wronged ;  and  my  heart  told 
me  that  this  wrong  would  be  redressed !  The 
event  proves  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  The 
question  of  expunging  this  resolution  has  been 
carried  to  the  people,  and  their  decision  has 
been  had  upon  it  They  decide  in  favor  of  the 
expurgation ;  and  their  decision  has  been  both 
made  and  manifested,  and  oonmiunicated  to  us 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.    A  great  number  of 
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States  have  expressly  instructed  their  senators 
to  vote  for  this  expurgation.  A  very  great 
majority  of  the  States  have  elected  senators  and 
representatives  to  Congress,  upon  the  express 
ground  of  favoring  this  expurgation.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  which  took  the  initiative 
in  the  accusation  against  the  President,  and 
furnished  the  material,  and  worked  the  ma- 
chinery which  was  used  against  him,  and  which 
was  then  so  powerful  on  this  floor,  has  become 
more  and  more  odious  to  the  public  mind,  and 
musters  now  but  a  slender  phalanx  of  friends 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  late  Presi- 
dential election  furnishes  additional  evidence  of 
public  sentiment.  The  candidate  who  was  the 
friend  of  President  Jackson,  the  supporter  of 
his  administration,  and  the  avowed  advocate 
for  the  expurgation,  has  received  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
that  after  an  express  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments on  this  precise  point.  The  evidence  of 
the  public  will,  exhibited  in  all  these  forms,  is 
too  manifest  to  be  mistaken,  too  explicit  to  re- 
quire illustration,  and  too  imperative  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Omitting  details  and  specific  enu- 
meration of  proofs,  I  refer  to  our  own  files  for 
the  instructions  to  expunge, — ^to  the  complexion 
of  the  two  Houses  for  the  temper  of  the  people, 
— to  the  denationalized  condition  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiite  of  the  im- 
perious accuser, — and  to  the  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  for  the  answer  of  the  Union. 
AH  these  are  pregnant  proofs  of  the  public  will, 
and  the  last  pre-eminently  so:  because,  both 
the  question  of  the  expurgation,  and  the  form 
of  the  process,  was  directly  put  in  issue  upon  it 
A  representative  of  the  people  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky  formally  interrogated  a  prominent 
candidate '  for  the  Presidency  on  these  points, 
and  required  from  him  a  public  answer  for  the 
information  of  the  public  mind.  The  answer 
was  given,  and  published,  and  read  by  all  the 
voters  before  the  election  5  and  I  deem  it  right 
to  refer  to  that  answer  in  this  place,  not  only 
as  evidence  of  the  points  put  in  issue,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  more  ample  justice  to 
President  Jackson  by  incorporating  into  the 
legislative  history  of  this  case,  the  high  and 
honorable  testimony  in  his  favor  of  the  eminent 
citizen,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  has  just  been  ex- 
alted to  the  lofty  honors  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency : 


**Your  last  question  seeks  to  know  *my' 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  expunge 
or  obliterate  from  the  journals  the  proceediiigs 
of  a  previous  session. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  satisfied  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  that  there  are  but^  ques- 
tions of  a  political  character  less  connected  with 
the  duties  of  the  oflBoe  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  might  not  with  equal  propriety 
be  put  by  an  elector  to  a  candidate  for  that  sta- 
tion, than  this.  With  the  journals  of  neither 
house  of  Congress  can  he  property  have  mj 
thine  to  do.  But,  as  your  question  lias  doubt- 
less been  induced  by  ibe  pendency  of  Col.  Ba- 
ton's resolutions,  to  expunge  from  the  journals 
of  the  Senate  certain  other  resolutions  touching 
the  official  conduct  of  President  Jackson,  I  pre- 
fer to  say,  that  I  regarded  the  passage  of  Col 
Benton's  preamble  and  resolutions  to  be  an  act 
of  justice  to  a  faithful  and  greatly  injured  public 
servant,  not  only  constitutional  in  itself  bnt 
imperiously  demanded  by  a  proper  respect  for 
the  well  known  will  of  the  people." 

I  do  not  propose,  sir,  to  draw  violent,  un- 
warranted, or  strained  inferences.  I  do  not  as- 
sume to  say  that  the  question  of  this  expurga- 
tion was  a  leading,  or  a  controlling  point  in  the 
issue  of  this  election.  T  do  not  assume  to  say. 
or  insinuate,  that  every  individual,  and  every 
voter,  delivered  his  suffrage  with  reference  to 
this  question.  Doubtless  there  were  many  ex- 
ceptions. Still,  the  triumphant  election  of  the 
candidate  who  had  expressed  himself  in  the  terms 
just  quoted,  and  who  was,  besides,  the  personal 
and  political  friend  of  President  Jackson,  and 
the  avowed  approver  of  his  administration,  must 
be  admitted  to  a  place  among  the  proofs  in  this 
case,  and  ranked  among  the  high  concurring  eri- 
dences  of  the  public  sentiment  in  &vor  of  tbt 
motion  which  I  make. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  ascertained 
the  will  of  the  people  on  this  great  question, 
the  inquiry  presents  itself  how  feLt  the  expres- 
sion of  that  will  ought  to  be  conclusive  of  our 
action  here  ?  I  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  us !  and  that,  not  only  upon 
the  principles  of  representative  government 
which  requires  obedience  to  the  known  will  of 
the  people,  but  also  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  proceeding  against  Pre- 
sident Jackson  was  conducted  when  the  sentence 
j^ainst  him  was  adopted.  Then  every  thing 
was  done  with  especial  reference  to  the  will  of 
the  people !  Their  impulsion  was  assumed  to 
be  the  sole  motive  to  action ;  and  to  them  the 
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ultimate  verdict  was  expressly  referred.  The 
whole  machinery  of  alarm  and  pressure— every 
engine  of  political  and  moneyed  power — ^was  put 
in  motion,  and  worked  for  many  months,  to  ex- 
cite the  people  against  the  President ;  and  to  stir 
up  meetings,  memorials,  petitions,  travelling 
committees,  and  distress  deputations  against 
him ;  and  each  symptom  of  popular  discontent 
was  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  puhlic  will,  and 
quoted  here  as  proof  that  the  people  demanded 
the  condemnation  of  the  President.  Not  only 
legislative  assemblies,  and  memorials  from  large 
assemblies,  were  then  produced  here  as  evidence 
of  public  opinion,  but  the  petitions  of  boys  un- 
der age,  the  remonstrances  of  a  few  signers, 
and  the  results  of  the  most  inconsiderable  elec- 
tions, were  ostentatiously  paraded  and  magnified, 
as  the  evidence  of  the  sovereign  will  of  our  con- 
stituents. Thus,  sir,  the  public  voice  was  every 
thing  while  that  voice,  partially  obtained  through 
political  and  pecuniary  machinations,  was  ad- 
verse to  the  President.  Then  the  popular  will 
was  the  shrine  at  which  all  worshipped.  Now, 
when  that  will  is  regularly,  soberly,  repeatedly, 
and  almost  universally  expressed  through  the 
ballot  boxes,  at  the  various  elections,  and  turns 
out  to  be  in  favor  of  the  President,  certainly  no 
one  can  disregard  itj  nor  otherwise  look  at  it 
than  as  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  competent  and 
ultimate  tribunal  upon  an  issue  fairly  made  up, 
fully  argued,  and  duly  submitted  for  decision. 
As  such  verdict,  I  receive  it.  As  the  deliberate 
verdict  of  the  sovereign  people,  I  bow  to  it  I 
am  content.  I  do  not  mean  to  reopen  the  case, 
nor  to  recommence  the  argument.  I  leave  that 
work  to  others,  if  any  others  choose  to  perform 
it.  For  myself  I  am  content ;  and,  dispensing 
with  further  argument,  I  shall  call  for  judgment, 
and  ask  to  have  execution  done,  upon  that  un- 
happy journal,  which  the  verdict  of  millions  of 
freemen  finds  guilty  of  bearing  on  its  face  an  un- 
true, illegal,  and  unconstitutional  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  the  approved  President 
of  the  Republic. 

But)  while  declining  to  reopen  the  argument 
of  this  question,  and  refusing  to  tread  over  again 
the  ground  already  traversed,  there  is  another 
and  a  different  task  to  perform ;  one  which  the 
approaching  termination  of  President  Jackson's 
administration  makes  peculiarly  proper  at  this 
time,  and  which  it  is  my  privilege,  and  perhaps 
my  duty,  to  execute,  ts  being  the  suitable  oon- 
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elusion  to  the  arduous  contest  in  which  we  have 
been  so  long  engaged ;  I  allude  to  the  general 
tenor  of  his  administration,  and  to  its  effect,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  condition  of  his  country. 
This  is  the  proper  time  for  such  a  view  to  be 
taken.  The  political  existence  of  this  great  man 
now  draws  to  a  close.  In  little  more  than  forty 
days  he  ceases  to  be  a  public  character.  In  a 
few  brief  weeks  he  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  po- 
litical hope  to  any,  and  should  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  political  hate,  or  envy,  to  all.  What- 
ever of  motive  the  servile  and  timeserving  might 
have  found  in  his  exalted  station  for  raising  the 
altar  of  adulation,  and  burning  the  incense  of 
praise  before  him,  that  motive  can  no  longer  ex- 
ist. The  dispenser  of  the  patronage  of  an  em- 
pire— the  chief  of  this  great  confederacy  of 
States — is  soon  to  be  a  private  individual,  strip- 
ped of  all  power  to  reward,  or  to  punish.  His 
own  thoughts,  as  he  has  shown  us  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  message  which  is  to 
be  the  last  of  its  kind  that  we  shall  ever  receive 
from  him,  are  directed  to  that  beloved  retire- 
ment from  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  voice  of 
millions  of  freemen,  and  to  which  he  now  looks 
for  that  interval  of  repose  which  age  and  infir- 
mities require.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
ceases  to  be  a  subject  for  the  ebullition  of  the 
passions,  and  passes  into  a  character  for  the  con- 
templation of  history.  Historically,  then,  shall 
I  view  him ;  and  limiting  this  view  to  his  civil 
administration,  I  demand,  where  is  there  a  chief 
magistrate  of  whom  so  much  evil  has  been  pre- 
dicted, and  from  whom  so  much  good  has  come? 
Never  has  any  man  entered  upon  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy of  a  country  under  such  appalling  pre- 
dictions of  ruin  and  woe !  never  has  any  one  been 
so  pursued  with  direful  prognostications !  never 
has  any  one  been  so  beset  and  impeded  by  a 
powerful  combination  of  political  and  moneyed 
confederates !  never  has  any  one  in  any  coun- 
try where  the  administration  of  justice  has  risen 
above  the  knife  or  the  bowstring,  been  so  law- 
lessly and  shamelessly  tried  and  condemned 
by  rivals  and  enemies,  without  hearing,  without 
defence,  without  the  forms  of  law  or  justice ! 
History  has  been  ransacked  ta  find  examples 
of  tyrants  sufficiently  odious  to  illustrate  him 
by  comparison.  Language  has  been  tortured 
to  find  epithets  sufficiently  strong  to  paint  him 
in  description.  Imagination  has  been  exhausted 
in  her  efforts  to  deck  him  with  revolting  and 
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inhuman  attributes.  Tyrant,  despot,  usurper ; 
destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  rash, 
ignorant,  imbecile;  endangering  the  public  peace 
with  all  foreign  nations ;  destroying  domestic 
prosperity  at  home;  ruining  all  industry,  all 
commerce,  all  manu&ctures ;  annihilating  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man;  deliyering  up 
the  streets  of  populous  cities  to  grass  and  weeds, 
and  the  wharves  of  commercial  towns  to  the 
encumbrance  of  decaying  rcssels;  depriving 
labor  of  all  reward;  depriving  industry  of  all 
employment ;  destroying  the  currency ;  plung- 
ing an  innocent  and  hi^)py  people  from  the  sum- 
mit of  felicity  to  the  depths  of  misery,  want,  and 
despair.  Such  is  the  faint  outline,  followed  up . 
by  actual  condemnation,  of  the  appalling  denun- 
ciations daily  uttered  against  this  one  MAN, 
from  the  moment  he  became  an  object  of  poli- 
tical competition,  down  to  the  concluding  mo- 
ment of  his  political  existence. 

'^  The  sacred  voice  of  inspiration  has  told  us 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  There  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  time  for  every  evil  that  human 
nature  admits  of  to  be  vaticinated  of  President 
Jackson's  administration;  equally  certain  the 
time  has  now  come  for  all  rational  and  well-dis- 
posed people  to  compare  the  predictions  with  the 
facts,  and  to  ask  themselves  if  these  calamitous 
prognostications  have  been  verified  by  events? 
Have  we  peace,  or  war,  with  foreign  nations  ? 
Certainly,  we  have  peace  with  all  the  world ! 
peace  with  all  its  benign,  and  felidtous,  and  bene- 
ficent influences !  Are  we  respected,  or  despised 
abroad  ?  Certainly  the  American  name  never  was 
more  honored  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  than  in  this  very  moment  Do  we  hear  of 
indignity,  or  outrage  in  any  quarter  ?  of  merchants 
robbed  in  foreign  ports  t  of  vessels  searched  on 
the  high  seas  ?  of  American  citizens  impressed 
into  foreign  service  ?  of  the  national  flag  insulted 
any  where  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  see  former 
wrongs  repured;  no  new  ones  inflicted.  France 
pays  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  for  spolia- 
tions committed  thirty  years  ago^  Naples  pays 
two  millions  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  for 
wrongs  of  the  same  date ;  Denmark  pays  six 
hundred  and  fiHy  thousand  rix  dollars  for  wrongs 
done  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  Spain  engages 
to  pay  twelve  millions  of  reals  vellon  for  injuries 
of  fifteen  years  date ;  and  Portugal,  the  last  in 
the  list  of  former  aggressors,  admits  he^  liability, 
and  only  waits  the^djustment  of  details  to  dose 


her  account  by  adequate  indemnity.  So  hi 
fh)m  war,  insult,  contempt,  and  spoliation  froic 
abroad ;  this  denounced  administration  has  been 
the  season  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  the  aus- 
picious era  of  universal  reparation.  So  fiu*  from 
Bufiering  injury  at  the  hands  of  foreign  powers, 
our  merchants  have  received  indenmities  for  all 
fbrmer  injuries.  It  has  been  the  day  of  aooonnt- 
ing,  i(  settlement,  and  of  retribution.  The 
total  list  of  arrearages,  extending  through  four 
successive  previous  administrations,  has  been 
dosed  and  settled  up.  The  wrongs  done  to 
commerce  for  thirty  years  back,  and  undet  so 
many  difierent  Presidents,  and  indemnities  with- 
held from  all,  have  been  repaired  and  paid  over 
under  the  beneficent  and  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson.  But  one  single  instance 
of  outrage  has  occurred,  and  that  at  the  extreroi^ 
ties  of  the  world,  and  by  a  piratical  horde, 
amenable  to  no  law  but  the  law  of  force.  The 
lilalays  of  Sumatra  committed  a  robbery  and 
massacre  upon  an  American  vessel.  Wretches! 
they  did  not  then  know  that  JACKSON  was 
President  of  the  United  States!  and  th&t  no 
distance,  no  time,  no  idle  ceremonial  of  treating 
with  robbers  and  assassins,  was  to  hold  back 
the  arm  of  justice.  Commodore  Downes  went 
out.  His  cannon  and  his  bayonets  struck  the 
outlaws  in  their  den.  They  pud  in  terror  and 
in  blood  for  the  outrage  whidi  was  committed; 
and  the  great  lesson  was  taught  to  these  distant 
pirates— to  our  antipodes  themselves — ^that  not 
even  the  entire  diameter  of  this  globe  could  pro- 
tect them !  and  that  the  name  of  Americu 
citizen,  like  that  of  Roman  citisen«in  the  great 
days  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  ^npire,  was  to 
be  the  inviolable  passport  of  all  that  wore  it 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  habitable 
worid. 

^'At  home,  the  most  gratifying  picture  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view :  the  public  debt  paid 
off;  taxes  reduced  one  half;  the  completion  of 
the  public  defences  erystematically  commenced; 
the  compact  with  Geor^  nncomplied  with 
since  1802,  now  carried  into  eflfect|  and  her  soi 
ready  to  be  freed,  as  her  jurisdiction  has  bea 
delivered,  from  the  presenoe  and  encumbiince 
of  an  Indian  population.  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
oama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  CaroIiBa; 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas; 
m  a  word,  all  the  States  encumbered  with  an 
Indian  population  have  beencelieTed  from  ^ 
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encombmice ;  and  the  Indians  themselTes  hare 
been  transferred  to  new  and  permanent  homes, 
every  way  better  adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  existence,  the  preserration  of  their  rights, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition/ 

"  The  currency  is  not  rained !  On  the  con- 
trary, seventy-five  millions  of  specie  in  the  coun- 
try is  a  spectacle  never  seen  before,  and  is  the 
barrier  of  ihe  people  against  the  designs  of  any 
banks  which  may  attempt  to  suspend  payments, 
and  to  force  a  dishonored  paper  currency  upon 
the  community.  These  seventy-five  millions  are 
the  security  of  the  people  against  the  dangers  of 
a  depreciated  and  inconvertible  paper  money. 
Qold,  after  a  disappearance  of  thirty  years,  is 
restored  to  our  country.  All  Europe  beholds 
with  admiration  the  success  of  our  efforts  in 
three  years,  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  cur- 
rency which  our  constitution  guarantees,  and 
which  the  example  of  France  and  Holland 
shows  to  be  so  easily  attainable,  and  of  such  in- 
calculable value  to  industry,  morals,  economy, 
and  solid  wealth.  The  success  of  these  efforts 
is  styled  in  the  best  London  papers,  not  merely 
a  reformation^  but  a  revolution  in  the  currency! 
a  revolution  by  which  our  America  is  now  re- 
gaining from  Europe  the  gold  and  silver  which 
she  has  been  sending  to  it  for  thirty  years 
past. 

Domestic  industry  is  not  paralyzed;  confi- 
dence is  not  destroyed ;  fitctories  are  not  stop- 
ped; workmen  are  not  mendicants  for  bread 
and  employment;  credit  is  not  extinguished; 
prices  have  not  sunk ;  grass  is  not  growing  in 
the  streets  of  populous  cities ;  the  wharves  are 
not  lumbered  with  decaying  vessels;  oolumns 
of  curses,  rising  from  the  bosoms  of  a  ruined  and 
agonized  people^  are  not  ascending  to  heaven 
against  the  destroyer  of  a  nation's  felicity  and 
prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  true  I  and  true  to  a  degree  that  aston- 
ishes and  bewilders  the  senses.  I  know  that  all 
Is  not  gold  that  glitters ;  that  there  is  a  differ- 
Aoe  between  a  specious  and  a  solid  prosperity. 
I  know  that  a  part  of  the  present  prosperity  is 
apparent  only — ^the  effect  of  an  increase  of  fifty 
millions  of  paper  money,  forced  into  circulation 
by  one  thousand  banks ;  but,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  this  fictitious  and  delusive  excess, 
he  real  prosperity  of  the  country  is  still  unprece- 
dentedly  and  transcendently  great.  I  know  that 
every  fiow  must  be  followed  by  its  ebb,  that 


every  expansion  must  be  followed  by  its  con- 
traction. I  know  that  a  revulsion  of  the  ^per 
system  is  inevitable;  but  I  know,  also,  that 
these  seventy-five  millions  of  gold  and  silver  is 
the  bulwark  of  the  country,  and  will  enable 
every  honest  bank  to  meet  its  liabilities,  and 
every  prudent  citizen  to  take  care  of  himselt 

Turning  to  some  points  in  the  dvil  adminis- 
tration of  President  Jackson,  and  how  much  do 
we  not  find  to  admire !  The  great  cause  of  the 
constitution  has  been  vindicated  fipom  an  impu- 
tation of  more  than  forty  years'  duration.  He 
has  demonstrated,  by  the  fact  itself  that  a  na- 
tional bank  is  not  'necessary'  to  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government;  and  in  that 
demonstration  he  has  upset  the  argument  of 
General  Hamilton,  and  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  that 
ever  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  national  bank.  All  this  argument 
and  decision  rested  on  the  single  assumption 
of  the  'necessity'  of  that  institution  to  the  fed- 
eral government  He  has  shown  it  is  not  'ne- 
cessary;' that  the  currency  of  the  constitution, 
and  especially  a  gold  curren<7,  is  all  that  the 
federal  government  wants,  and  that  she  can  get 
that  whenever  she  pleases.  In  this  single  act, 
he  has  vindicated  the  constitution  from  an  un- 
just imputation,  and  knocked  firom  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  assumed  &ct 
on  which  it  rested.  He  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reversal  of  that  decision ;  and  it  is  a 
question  for  lawyers  to  answer,  whether  the 
case  is  not  ripe  for  the  application  of  that  writ 
of  most  remedial  nature,  as  Lord  Coke  calls 
it,  and  which  was  invented,  lest,  in  any  case^ 
there  should  be  an  oppressive  defect  of  justice! 
the  venerable  writ  of  audita  querela  defenderir 
tis,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  fact  happening 
since  the  judgment;  and  upon  the  due  finding 
of  which  the  judgment  will  be  vacated.  Let 
the  lawyers  bring  their  books,  and  answer  us, 
if  there  is  not  a  case  here  presented  for  the 
application  of  that  ancient  and  most  remedial 
writi 

From  President  Jackson,  the  country  has 
first  learned  the  true  theory  and  practical  in- 
tent of  the  constitution,  in  giving  to  the  Execu- 
tive a  qualified  negative  on  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress.  Far  from  being  an  odious,  danger- 
ous, or  kingly  prerogative,  this  power,  as  vested 
in  tiie  President,  is  nothing  but  a  qualified  copy 
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Ofi^he  famous  veto  power  vested  in  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  among  the  Romans,  and  intended 
to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  law  until  the  people 
themselves  should  have  time  to  consider  it.  The 
qualified  veto  of  the  President  destroys  nothing; 
it  only  delays  the  passage  of  a  law,  and  refers 
it  to  the  people  for  their  consideration  and  de- 
cision. It  is  the  reference  of  a  law,  not  to  a 
committee  of  the  House,  or  of  the  whole  House, 
but  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  Union.  It 
is  a  recommitment  of  the  bill  to  the  people,  for 
them  to  examine  and  consider;  and  ifj  upon  this 
examination,  they  are  content  to  pass  it,  it  will 
pass  at  the  next  session.  The  delay  of  a  few 
months  is  the  only  effect  of  a  veto,  in  a  case 
where  the  people  shall  ultimately  approve  a 
law ;  where  they  do  not  approve  it,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  veto  is  the  barrier  which  saves 
them  the  adoption  of  a  law,  the  repeal  of  which 
might  afterwards  be  almost  impossible.  The 
qualified  negative  is,  therefore,  a  beneficent  pow- 
er, intended,  as  General  Hamilton  expressly 
declares  in  the  'Federalist,*  to  protect,  first, 
the  executive  department  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislative  department ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  preserve  the  people  from  hasty,  dan- 
gerous, or  criminal  legislation  on  the  part  of 
their  representatives.  This  is  the  design  and 
intention  of  the  veto  power ;  and  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  General  Hamilton  was,  that  Presi- 
dents, BO  far  from  exercising  it  too  often,  would 
not  exercise  it  as  often  as  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple required;  that  they  might  lack  the  moral 
courage  to  stake  themselves  in  opposition  to  a 
favorite  measure  of  the  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  thus  deprive  the  peo- 
ple^  m  many  instances,  of  their  right  to  pass 
upon  a  bill  before  it  becomes  a  final  law.  The 
cases  in  which  President  Jackson  has  exercised 
the  veto  power  has  shown  the  soundness  of  these 
observations.  No  ordinary  President  would 
have  staked  himself  against  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  1832.  It  required  President  Jackson  to  con- 
front that  power — to  stem  that  torrent — to  stay 
the  progress  of  that  charter,  and  to  refer  it  to 
the  people  for  their  decision.  His  moral  cour- 
age was  equal  to  the  crisis.  He  arrested  the 
charter  until  it  could  go  to  the  people,  and  they 
have  arrested  it  for  ever.  Had  he  not  done  so, 
the  charter  would  have  become  law,  and  its  re- 
peal almost  impossible.   The  people  of  the  whole 


Union  would  now  have  been  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  bestrode  by  the 
monster,  in  daily  conflict  with  him,  and  main- 
taining a  doubtful  contest  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  government  of  a  State  and  the  direc- 
tory of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

To  detail  specific  acts  which  adorn  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  and  illustrate 
the  intuitive  sagacity  of  his  intellect,  the  finn- 
ness  of  his  mind,  his  disregard  of  personal  popu- 
larity, and  his  entire  devotion  to  tfie  public 
good,  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  rapid 
sketch,  intended  merely  to  present  general 
views,  and  not  to  detail  single  actions,  howso- 
ever worthy  they  may  be  of  a  splendid  page  in 
the  volume  of  hisV)ry.  But  how  can  we  pass 
over  the  great  measure  of  the  removal  of  the 
public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  autumn  of  1833  ?  that  wise,  he- 
roic, and  masterly  measure  of  prevention,  which 
has  rescued  an  empire  from  the  fangs  of  a  mer- 
ciless, revengeful,  greedy,  insatiate,  implacable, 
moneyed  power !  It  is  a  remark  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  philosophic  observation  of 
my  most  esteemed  colleague  and  Mend  (point- 
ing to  Dr.  Linn),  that,  while  it  requires  for 
greater  talent  to  foresee  an  evil  before  it  hap- 
pens, and  to  arrest  it  by  precautionary  measures, 
than  it  requires  to  apply  an  adequate  remedj 
to  the  same  evil  after  it  has  happened,  yet  the 
applause  bestowed  by  the  world  is  always  great- 
est in  the  latter  case.  Of  this,  the  removal  of 
the  public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  an  eminent  instance.  The  veto  of 
1832,  which  arrested  the  charter  which  Con- 
gress had  granted,  immediately  received  the  ap- 
plause and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the 
Union :  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  which  pre- 
vented the  bank  from  forcing  a  recharter,  was 
disapproved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  country, 
and  even  of  his  own  friends ;  yet  the  TCto  would 
have  been  unavailing,  and  the  bank  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  rechartered,  if  the  deposits  had 
not  been  removed.  The  immense  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  since  accumulated  would  have  en- 
abled the  bank,  if  she  had  retained  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  to  have  coerced  a  recharter.  Nothing 
but  the  removal  could  have  prevented  her  from 
extorting  a  recharter  from  the  sufienngs  and 
terrors  of  the  people.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  rieasure,  the  previous  veto  would  hiw 
been  unavailing  j  the  bank  would  have  bees 
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again  installed  in  power ;  and  this  entire  federal 
government  would  have  been  held  as  an  append- 
age to  that  bank,  and  administered  according  to 
her  directions,  and  by  her  nominees.  That 
great  measure  of  prevention,  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  though  feebly  and  faintly  supported 
by  friends  at  first,  has  expelled  the  bank  from 
the  field,  and  driven  her  into  abeyance  under  a 
State  charter.  She  is  not  dead,  but^  holding 
her  capital  and  stockholders  together  under  a 
State  charter,  she  has  taken  a  position  to  watch 
events,  and  to  profit  by  them.  The  royal  tiger 
has  gone  into  the  jungle ;  and,  crouched  on  his 
belly,  he  awaits  the  favorable  moment  for  emerg- 
ing from  his  covert,  and  springing  on  the  body 
of  the  unsuspicious  travellei;! 

The  Treasury  order  for  excluding  paper  mon- 
ey from  the  land  offices  is  another  wise  mea- 
sure, origioating  in  enlightened  forecast,  and 
preventing  great  mischiefs.  The  President  fore- 
saw the  evils  of  sufiering  a  thousand  streams  of 
paper  money,  issuing  from  a  thousand  different 
banks,  to  dischai^c  themselves  on  the  national 
domain.  He  foresaw  that  if  these  currents  were 
allowed  to  run  their  course,  that  the  public 
lands  would  be  swept  away,  the  Treasury  would 
be  filled  with  irredeemable  paper,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  banks  must  be  broken  by  their  folly,  and 
the  cry  set  up  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
could  regulate  the  currency.  He  stopped  the 
course  of  these  streams  of  paper ;  and,  in  sq  do- 
ing, has  saved  the  country  from  a  great  calamity, 
and  excited  anew  the  machinations  of  those 
whose  schemes  of  gsdn  and  mischief  have  been 
disappointed ;  and  who  had  counted  on  a  new 
edition  of  panic  and  pressure,  and  again  saluting 
Congress  with  the  old  story  of  confidence  de- 
stroyed, currency  ruined,  prosperity  annihilated, 
and  distress  produced,  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
man.  They  began  their  lugubrious  song;  but 
ridicule  and  contempt  have  proved  too  strong 
for  money  and  insolence  5  and  the  panic  letter 
of  the  ex-president  of  the  denationalized  bank, 
after  limping  about  for  a  few  days,  has  shrunk 
from  the  lash  of  public  scorn,  and  disappeared 
from  the  forum  of  public  debate. 

The  difficulty  with  France:  what  an  instance 
it  presents  of  the  superior  sagacity  of  President 
Jackson  over  all  the  commonplace  politicians 
who  beset  and  impede  his  administration  at 
home !  That  difficulty,  inflamed  and  aggravated 
by  domestic  faction,  wore,  at  one  time^  a  por- 


tentous aspect ;  the  skill,  firmness,  elevation  of 
purpose,  and  manly  frankness  of  the  President, 
avoided  the  danger,  accomplished  the  object, 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  re- 
tained the  fnendship  of  France.  He  conducted 
the  delicate  affair  to  a  successful  and  mutually 
honorable  issue.  All  is  amicably  and  happily 
terminated,  leaving  not  a  wound,  nor  even  a 
scar,  behind — leaving  the  Frenchman  and 
American  on  the  ground  on  which  they  have 
stood  for  fifty  years,  and  should  for  ever  stand  5 
the  ground  of  friendship,  respect,  good  wUl,  and 
mutual  wishes  for  the  honor,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  of  each  other. 

But  why  this  specification?  So  beneficent 
and  so  glorious  has  been  the  administration  of  * 
this  President,  that  where  to  begin,  and  where 
to  end,  in  the  enumeration  of  great  measures, 
would  be  the  embarrassment  of  him  who  has 
his  eulogy  to  make.  He  came  into  office  the 
first  of  generals;  he  goes  out  the  first  of  states- 
men. His  civil  competitors  have  shared  the 
fate  of  his  military  opponents ;  and  WashingtOH 
city  has  been  to  the  American  politicians  who 
have  assailed  him,  what  New  Orleans  was  to  the 
British  generals  who  attacked  his  lines.  He- 
pulsed!  driven  back!  discomfited!  crushed! 
has  been  the  fate  of  all  assailants,  foreign  and 
domestic,  civil  and  military.  At  home  and 
abroad,  the  impress  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
character  is  felt.  He  has  impressed  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lives  the  stamp  of  his  arms, 
of  his  diplomacy,  and  of  his  domestic  policy.  In 
a  word,  so  transcendent  have  been  the  merits 
of  his  administration,  that  they  have  operated 
a  miracle  upon  the  minds  of  his  most  inveterate 
opponents.  He  has  expunged  their  objections 
to  military  chieftams !  He  has  shown  them  that 
they  were  mistaken;  that  military  men  were 
not  the  dangerous  rulers  they  had  imagined,  but 
safe  and  prosperous  conductors  of  the  vessel  of 
state.  He  has  changed  their  fear  into  love. 
With  visible  signs  they  admit  their  error,  and, 
instead  of  deprecating,  they  now  invoke  the  reign 
of  chieftains.  They  labored  hard  to  procure  a 
military  successor  to  the  present  incumbent; 
and  if  their  love  goes  on  increasing  at  the  same 
rate,  the  republic  may  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
periodical  wars,  to  breed  a  perpetual  succession 
of  these  chieftains  to  rule  over  them  and  their 
posterity  for  ever. 

To  drop  this  irony,  which  the  inconsistency 
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of  mad  opponents  has  provoked,  and  to  return 
to  the  plain  delineations  of  historical  painting, 
the  mind  instinctiyely  dwells  on  the  vast  and 
unprecedented  popularity  of  this  President. 
Great  is  the  influence,  great  the  power,  greater 
than  any  man  ever  before  possessed  in  our 
America,  which  he  has  acquired  oyer  the  public 
mind.  And  how  has  he  acquired  it  ?  Not  by 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  or  the  juggling  tricks  of 
diplomacy  j  not  by  undermining  rirals,  or  sac- 
rificing public  interests  for  the  gratification  of 
classes  or  indiyiduals.  But  he  has  acquired  it, 
first,  by  the  exercise  of  an  intuitive  sagacity 
which,  leaving  all  book  learning  at  an  immea- 
^  surable  distance  behind,  has  always  enabled  him 
to  adopt  the  right  remedy,  at  the  right  time, 
and  to  conquer  soonest  when  the  men  of  forms 
and  office  thought  him  most  near  to  ruin  and 
despait.  Next,  by  a  moral  courage  which  knew 
no  fear  when  the  public  good  beckoned  him  to 
go  on.  Last,  and  chiefest,  he  has  acquired  it 
by  an  open  honesty  of  purpose,  which  knew  no 
concealments ;  by  a  straightforwardness  of  ac- 
tion, which  disdained  the  forms  of  office  and  the 
arts  of  intrigue ;  by  a  disinterestedness  of  mo- 
tive, which  knew  no  selfish  or  sordid  calcula- 
tion ;  a  devotedness  of  patriotism,  which  staked 
every  thing  personal  on  the  issue  of  every  mea- 
sure which  the  publfc  welfare  required  him  to 
adopt.  By  these  qualities,  and  these  means,  he 
has  acquired  his  prodigious  popularity,  and  Ms 
transcendent  influence  over  the  public  mind; 
and  if  there  are  any  wko  envy  that  influence 
and  popularity,  let  them  envy,  also,  and  emulate, 
if  they  can,  the  qualities  and  means  by  which 
they  were  acquired. 

Great  has  been  the  opposition  to  President 
Jackson^s  administration ;  greater,  perhaps^  than 
ever  has  been  exhibited  against  any  government, 
short  of  actual  insurrection  and  forcible  resist- 
ance. B.evolutioa  has  been  proclaimed!  and 
every  thing  has  been  done  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  revolution.  The  country  has 
been  alarmed,  agitated,  convulsed.  From  the 
Senate  chamber  to  the  village  bar-room,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other^  denuncia- 
tion, agitation,  excitement,  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  For  eight  years  the  President  of 
this  republic  has  stood  upon  a  volcano,  vomiting 
fire  and  flames  upon  him,  and  threatening  the 
country  itself  with  ruin  and  desolation,  if  the 
people  did  not  expel  the  usurper^  despot,  and 


tjrrant,  as  he  was  called,  from  the  high  plaoe  ta 
which  the  sufirages  of  millions  of  freemen  had 
elevated  him. 

Great  is  the  confidence  which  he  has  always 
reposed  in  the  discernment  and  eqmty  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  him  for  many  years,  and  under  many  dis- 
couraging tri^s ;  but  never  saw  him  doubt,  for 
an  instant,  the  ultimate  support  of  the  people. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  often,  and  daring 
the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  panic  conspiracy, 
when  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  in  commo- 
tion against  him,  and  when  many  friends  were 
Altering,  and  stout  hearts  were  quailing,  before 
the  raging  storm  which  bank  machinfttion,  and 
senatorial  dentmciation,  had  conjured  up  to  over- 
whelm him.  I  saw  him  in  the  darkest  moments 
of  this  gloomy  period ;  and  never  did  I  see  his 
confidence  in  the  ultimaie  support  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  forsake  him  for  an  instant.  He  always 
said  the  people  would  stand  by  those  who  stand 
by  them;  and  nobly  have  they  justified  that 
confidence !  That  verdict,  the  voice  of  millions^ 
which  now  demands  the  expurgation  of  that 
sentence,  which  the  Senate  and  the  bank  then 
pronounced  upon  him,  is  the  magnificent  re- 
sponse of  the  people's  hearts  to  the  implicit  con- 
fidence which  he  then  reposed  in  them.  But  it 
was  not  in-  the  people  only  that  he  had  confi- 
dence; there  was  another,  and  a  far  higher 
Power,  to  which  Re  constantly  looked  to  save 
the  country,  and  its  defenders,  from  every  dan- 
ger ;  and  signal  events  prove  that  he  did  not 
look  to  that  high  Power  in  vain. 

Sir,  I  think  it  right,  in  approaching  the  ter- 
mination of  this  great  question,  to  present  this 
faint  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  brilliant,  beneficent, 
and  glorious  administration  of  President  Jack- 
son. It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  it  jus- 
tice ;  it  is  not  for  ordinary  men  to  attempt  its 
history.  His  militazy  life,  resplendent  with 
dazzling  events,  will  demand  the  pen  of  a  nerv- 
ous writer;  his  civil  administration,  replete 
with  scenes  which  have  called  into  action  so 
many  and  such  various  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  which  has  given  to  native  sagacity 
so  many  victories  over  practised  politieians,  will 
require  the  profound,  luminous,  and  philosophi- 
cal conceptions  of  a  Livy,  a  Plutarch,  or  a  Sal- 
lust.  This  history  is  not  to  be  written  in  our 
day.  The  cotemporaries  of  such  events  are  not 
,  the  hands  to  describe  them.  Hme  must  first  do 
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iU  office— must  silence  the  passions,  remove  the 
actors,  develope  consequences,  and  canonize  all 
that  is  sacred  to  honor,  patriotism,  a,nd  glory. 
In  after  ages  the  historic  genius  of  our  America 
shall  produce  the  writers  which  the  subject  de- 
mands— ^roen  far  removed  from  the  contests  of 
this  day,  who  will  know  how  to  estimate  this 
great  epoch,  and  how  to  acquire  an  immortality 
for  their  own  names  by  painting,  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  the  immortal  events  of  the  patriot 
President's  life. 

And  now,  sir,  I  finish  the  task  which,  three 
years  ago,  I  imposed  on  myself.  Solitary  and 
alone,  and  amidst  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  my 
opponents,  I  put  this  ball  in  motion.  The  peo- 
ple have  taken  it  up,  and  rolled  it  forward,  and 
I  am  no  longer  any  thing  but  a  unit  in  the  vast 
mass  which  now  propels  it.  In  the  name  of 
that  mass  I  speak.  I  demand  the  execution  of 
the  edict  of  the  people ;  I  demand  the  expurga- 
tion of  that  sentence  which  the  voice  of  a  few 
senators,  and  the  power  of  their  confederate, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  caused  to  be 
placed  on  the  journal  of  the  Senate ;  and  which 
the  voice  of  millions  of  freemen  has  ordered  to 
be  expunged  from  it 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

EXPUNOINO  RESOLUTION:  MR.  CLAY,  MR.  CAL- 
HOUN, MR.  WEBSTER:  LAST  SCENE:  RESOLU- 
TION PASSED,  AND  EXECUTED. 

Saturdat,  the  14th  of  January,  the  democratic 
senators  agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  and  to  take 
their  final  measures  for  passing  the  expunging 
resolution.  They  knew  they  had  the  numbers ; 
but  they  also  knew  that  they  had  adversaries 
to  grapple  with  to  whom  might  be  applied  the 
proud  motto  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth :  **  Not  an 
unequal  match  for  numbers."*  They  also  knew 
that  members  of  the  party  were  in  the  process  of 
separating  from  it,  and  would  require  concilia- 
ting. They  met  in  the  night  at  the  then  fiunous 
restaurant  of  Boulanger,  giving  tothe  assemblage 
the  lur  of  a  convivial  entertainment.  It  continu- 
ed till  midnight,  and  required  all  the  modera- 
tion, tact  and  skill  of  the  prime  niovers  to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  the  union  upon  details,  on 
the  success  of  whbh  the  fate  of  the  meas- 


ure depended.  The  men  of  conciliation  were 
to  be  the  efficient  men  of  that  night ;  and  all 
the  winning  resources  of  Wright,  Allen  of  Ohio 
and  Linn  of  Missouri,  were  put  into  requisition. 
There  were  serious  difierences  upon  the  mode 
of  expurgation,  while  agreed  upon  the  thing ; 
and  finally  obliteration,  the  favorite  of  the 
mover,  was  given  up;  and  the  mode  of  expurga- 
tion adopted  which  had  been  proposed  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia ; 
namely,  to  inclose  the  obnoxious  sentence  in  a 
square  of  black  lines — an  oblong  square :  a  com- 
promise of  opinions  to  which  the  mover  agreed 
upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  compose  the 
epitaph—*'*  Expunged  by  the  order  of  the  Se- 
nate." The  agreement  which  was  to  lead  to 
victory  was  then  adopted,  each  one  severally 
pledging  himself  to  it,  that  there  should  be  no 
a^oumment  of  the  Senate  after  the  resolution 
was  called  until  it  was  passed ;  and  thi^it  should 
be  called  immediately  after  the  morning  business 
on  the  Monday  ensuing.  Expecting  a  protract- 
ed session,  extending  through  the  day  and  night, 
and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  keeping  men 
steady  to  their  work  and  in  good  humor,  when 
tired  and  hungry,  the  mover  of  the  proceeding 
took  care  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
such  a  state  of  things;  and  gave  orders  that 
night  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams, 
turkeys,  rounds  of  bee^  pickles,  wines  and  cups 
of  hot  cofibe,  ready  in  a  certain  committee  room 
near  the  Senate  chamber  by  four  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday. 

The  motion  to  tiJce  up  the  subject  was  made 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  immediately  a  debate 
of  long  speeches,  chiefly  on  the  other  side,  open- 
ed itself  upon  the  question.  It  was  evident 
that  comsumption  of  time,  delay  and  adjourn- 
ment)  was  their  plan.  The  three  great  leaders 
did  not  join  in  the  opening ;  but  their  place  was 
well  supplied  by  many  of  their  friends,  able 
speakers — some  effective,  some  eloquent :  Pres- 
ton of  South  Carolina ;  Richard  H.  Bayard  and 
John  M.  Clayton  of  Delaware ;  Crittenden  of 
Kentucky ;  Southard  of  New  Jersey ;  White  of 
Tennessee ;  Ewing  of  Ohio.  They  were  only  the 
half  in  number,  but  strong  in  zeal  and  ability,  that 
commenced  ihe  contest  three  years  before,  rein- 
forced by  Mr.  White  of  Tennessee.  As  the  dark- 
ness of  approaching  night  came  on,  and  the  great 
chandelier  was  lit  up,  splendidly  illuminating  the 
chamber,  then  crowded  with  the  members  of  the 
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House,  and  the  lobbies  and  galleries  filled  to 
tkeir  utmost  capacity  by  visitors  and  spectators, 
the  scene  becaitte  grand  and  impressive.  A  few 
spoke  on  the  side  of  the  resolution — chiefly 
Rives,  Buchanan,  Niles  —  and  with  an  air  of 
ease  and  satisfaction  that  bespoke  a  quiet  deter- 
mination, and  a  consciousness  of  victory.  The 
committee  room  bad  been  resorted  to  in  parties 
of  four  and  six  at  a  time,  always  leaving  enough 
on  watch :  and  not  resorted  to  by  one  side  alone. 
The  opposition  were  invited  to  a  full  partidpar 
tion — an  invitation  of  which  those  who  were 
able  to  maintain  their  good  temper  readily  avail- 
ed themselves ',  but  the  greater  part  were  not  in 
a  humor  to  eat  any  thing — especially  at  such  a 
feast.  The  night  was  weat-ing  away :  the  ex- 
pungers  were  in  full  force — ^masters  of  the  cham- 
ber— happy — and  visibly  determined  to  remain. 
It  became  evident  to  the  great  opposition  leaders 
that  the  Inevitable  hour  had  come:  that  the 
damnable  deed  was  to  be  done  that  night:  and 
that  the  dignity  of  silence  was  no  longer  to  them 
a  tenable  position.  The  b  attle  was  going  agunst 
them,  and  they  must  go  into  it,  without  being  able 
to  ro-establish  it.  In  the  beginning,  they  had 
not  considered  the  expunging  movement  a  seri- 
ous proceeding :  as  it  advanced  they  still  expect- 
ed it  to  miscarry  on  some  point :  now  the  real- 
ity of  the  thing  stood  before  them,  confronting 
their  presence,  and  refusing  to  "  down  "  at  any 
command.  They  broke  silence,  and  gave  vent 
to  language  which  bespoke  the  agony  of  their 
feelings,  and  betrayed  the  revulsion  of  stomach 
with  which  they  approached  the  odious  subject. 
Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

*^No  one,  not  blinded  by  party  zeal,  can  pos- 
sibly be  insensible  that  the  measure  proposed  is 
a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  constitution 
requires  the  Senate  to  keep  a  journal ;  this  re- 
solution goes  to  expunge  the  journal.  If  you 
may  expunge  a  part,  you  may  expunge  the 
whole ;  and  if  it  is  expunged,  how  is  it  kept  ? 
The  constitution  says  the  journal  shall  be  kept ; 
this  resolution  says  it  shall  be  destroyed.  It 
does  the  Very  thing  which  the  constitution  de- 
clares shall  not  be  done.  That  is  the  argument, 
the  whole  argument.  There  is  none  other. 
Talk  of  precedents?  and  precedents  drawn  from 
a  foreign  country  ?  They  don't  apply.  No, 
sir.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  in  consequence  of 
argument,  but  in  spite  of  ailment.  I  under- 
stand the  case.  I  know  perfectly  well  the  gen- 
tlemen have  no  liberty  to  vote  otherwise.  They 
are  coerced  by  an  exterior  power.  They  try, 
indeed,  to  comfort  their  conscience  by  sayine 
that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  voice  of 


the  people.  It  is  no  such  thing.  We  all  know 
how  these  l^islative  returns  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  by  dictation  from  the  White  House.  The 
President  himself,  with  that  vast  mass  of  patron- 
age which  he  wields,  and  the  thousand  expecta- 
tions he  is  able  to  hold  up,  has  obtained  these 
votes  of  the  State  Legislatures ;  and  this,  for- 
sooth, is  said  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
voice  of  the  people!  Sir,  can  we  forget  the 
scene  which  was  exhibited  in  this  chamber  when 
that  expunging  resolution  was  first  introduced 
here  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the  universal  giving 
way  of  conscience,  so  that  the  senator  from 
Missouri  was  left  alone  ?  I  sec  before  me  se- 
lators  who  could  not  swallow  that  resolution ; 
and  has  its  nature  changed  since  then  ?  Is  it 
any  more  constitutional  now  than  it  was  then  ? 
Not  at  all.  But  executive  power  has  interpos- 
ed. Talk  to  me  of  the  voice  of  the  people !  No, 
sir.  It  IS  the  combination  of  patronage  and 
power  to  coerce  this  body  into  a  gross  and  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  constitution.  Some  indi- 
viduals, I  perceive,  think  to  escape  through  the 
particular  form  in  which  this  act  is  to  be  per- 
petrated. They  tell  us  that  the  resolution  on 
your  records  is  not  to  be  expunged,  but  is  only 
to  be  endorsed '  Expunged.'  Really,  sir,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  argue  against  such  contempti- 
ble sophistry.  The  occasion  is  too  solemn  for 
an  argument  of  this  sort.  You  are  going  to 
violate  the  constitution,  and  you  get  rid  of  the 
infamy  by  a  falsehood.  You  yourselves  say  that 
the  resolution  is  expunged  by  your  order.  Yet 
^ou  say  it  is  not  es^nged*  You  put  your  act 
m  express  words,  x  ou  record  it,  and  then  turn 
round  and  deny  it. 

"  But  why  do  I  waste  my  breath  ?  I  know 
it  is  all  utterly  vain.  The  day  is  gone ;  night 
approaches,  and  m'ght  is  suitable  to  the  dark 
deed  we  meditate.  There  is  a  sort  of  destiny 
in  this  thing.  The  act  must  be  performed;  and 
it  is  an  act  which  will  tell  on  the  political  hiBto- 
ry  of  this  country  for  ever.  Other  preceding 
violations  of  the  constitution  (and  they  have 
been  many  and  great)  filled  my  bosom  with  in- 
dignation, but  this  fills  it  only  with  grie£ 
Others  were  done  in  the  heat  of  party.  Power 
vrasj  as  it  were,  compelled  to  support  itself  by 
seizmg  upon  new  instruments  of  influence  ai^ 
patronage ;  and  there  were  ambitious  and  able 
men  to  direct  the  process.  Such  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  which  the  President  seiz- 
ed upon  by  a  new  and  unprecedented  act  of  ar- 
bitRuy  power ;  an  act  which  gave  him  ample 
means  of  rewarding  friends  and  punishing  ene- 
mies. Something  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
to  him  in  this  matter,  on  the  old  apology  of 
tyrants — the  plea  of  necessity.  But  here  there 
can  be  no  such  apology.  Here  no  necessity  can 
so  much  as  be  pretended.  This  act  originates 
in  purcL  unmixed,  personal  idolatry.  It  is  t>3 
melancholy  evidence  of  a  broken  spirit,  ready  to 
bow  at  the  feet  of  power.  The  former  act  was 
such  a  one  as  might  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  days  of  Pompey  or  Gaosar ;  but  an  act  liko 
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this  could  never  have  been  consummated  by  a 
Roman  Senate  until  the  times  of  Caligula  and 
Nero." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  right  in  his  taunt  about  the 
Universal  giving  way  when  the  resolution  was 
first  introduced — the  solitude  in  which  the 
mover  was  then  left — and  in  which  solitude  he 
would  have  been  left  to  the  end,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  courage  in  reinstating  the  word  expunge, 
and  appealing  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Clay  commenced  with  showing  ;hat  he 
had  never  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  proceed- 
ing until  now ;  that  he  had  considered  the  reso- 
lution as  a  thing  to  be  taken  up  for  a  speech, 
and  laid  down  when  the  speech  was  delivered ; 
and  that  the  last  laying  down,  at  the  previous 
session,  was  the  end  of  the  matter.    He  said : 

"  Considering  that  he  was  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  of  March,  1834,  and  the  consequent 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  by  whose  vote  it  was  adopted  he 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  something 
on  this  expunging  resolution;  and  he  had 
always  intended  to  do  so  when  he  should  be 
persuaded  that  there  existed  a  settled  purpose 
of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  But  it  had 
been  so  taken  up  and  put  down  at  the  last  ses- 
sion— taken  up  one  day,  when  a  speech  was 
prepared  for  deliveiy,  and  put  down  when  it  was 
pronounced — that  he  had  really  doubted  whe- 
ther there  existed  any  serious  intension  of  ever 
gutting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the  very  close  of  the 
ist  session,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  reso- 
lution came  up,  and  in  several  quarters  of  the 
Senate  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  come  to 
a  definitive  decision.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
otfiered  to  waive  his  right  to  address  the  Senate, 
and  silently  to  vote  upon  the  resolution ;  but  it 
was  again  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  laid  there  for 
ever,  as  the  country  supposed,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved. It  is,  however,  now  revived ;  and,  sun- 
dry changes  having  taken  place  in  the  members 
of  this  body,  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
design  is  to  oring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute 
condusion." 

Then,  after  an  argument  against  the  expui^gar 
tion,  which,  of  necessity,  was  obliged  to  be  a 
recapitulation  of  the  argument  in  fkvor  of  the 
original  condemnation  of  the  President,  he  went 
on  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  expressions  not 
less  bitter  and  denunciatory  of  the  President 
and  his  friends  than  those  used  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
saymg: 

^^  But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary 
to  the  truth  of  the  case,  reproachful  for  its  base 
subserviency,  derogatory  from  the  just  and  ne- 


cessary powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Unit«l  States,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  proposed  tc^^iccomplish  this 
dark  deed  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The 
expunging  resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or 
enshroud  the  four  or  five  lines  in  which  the 
resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded,  or  rather 
the  recitals  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun 
out  into  a  thread  of  enormous  length.  It  runs, 
whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  where- 
as, and  whereas,  &c.,  into  a  formidable  array  of 
nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of 
what  was  to  be  their  termination,  would  think 
that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  display  he 
must  find  the  very  devil." 

And  then  coming  to  the  conclusion,  he  con- 
centrated his  wrath  and  grief  in  an  apostro- 
phizing peroration,  which  lacked  nothing  but 
verisimilitude  to  have  been  grand  and  affecting. 
Thus: 

"But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate,  or 
needlessly  waste  my  breath  in  fruitless  exer- 
tions. Ths  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of 
urgency,  too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done — tliat  foul 
deed  which,  like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the 
guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will  never 
wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  with  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you.  and,  like  other  skilful 
executioners,  do  it  quietly.  And  when  you  have 
perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  people,  and  tell 
them  what  glorious  honors  you  have  achieved 
for  our  common  country.  Tell  them  that  you 
have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and 
purest  lights  that  ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of 
civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have  silenced 
one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered 
in  defence  of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked 
the  cannon.  Tell  them  that,  henceforward,  no 
matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  Presi- 
dent may  perform,  you  have  for  ever  hermeti- 
cally sealed  the  mouth  of  the  Senate.  Tell 
them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  pow- 
ers he  pleases,  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody 
the  pubUc  purse,  command  a  military  detach- 
ment to  enter  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  overawe 
Congress,  trample  down  the  constitution,  and 
raze  every  bulwark  of  freedom;  but  that  the 
Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission, 
and  not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.  That 
it  must  wait  until  a  House  of  Representatives, 
humbled  and  subdued  like  itself^  and  a  majority 
of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President, 
shall  prefer  articles  of  impeachment  Tell  them, 
finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glorious  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance. 
And,  if  the  people  do  not  pour  out  their  indig- 
nation and  imprecations,  I  have  yet  to  learn  the 
character  of  Ajnerican  £reemen." 

Mr.  Webster  spoke  last,  and  after  a  pause  in 
the  debate  which  seemed  to  indicate  its  conda- 
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sion;  and  only  rose,  and  that  slowly,  as  the 
question  was  about  to  be  put  Haring  no  per- 
sonal griefs  in  ration  to  General  Jackson  like 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  with  a  tempera- 
ment less  ardent,  he  deliyered  himself  with,  com- 
parative moderation,  confining  himself  to  a  brief 
protest  against  the  act ;  and  concluding,  in  mea- 
sured and  considered  language,  with  expressing 
his  grief  and  mortification  at  what  he  was  to 
behold  $  thus: 

^' We  have  seen,  with  deep  and  sincere  pain, 
the  legislatures  of  respectable  States  instructing 
the  senators  of  those  States  to  vote  for  and  sup- 
port this  violation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Senate ; 
and  this  pain  is  infinitely  increased  by  our  full 
belief,  and  entire  conviction,  that  most,  if  not 
all  these  proceedings  of  States  had  their  origin 
in  promptings  from  Washington;  that  they 
have  been  urgently  requested  and  insisted  on, 
as  being  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
intended  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  else 
but  the  influence  and  power  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  government  which  has  brought 
the  legislatures  of  so  manv  of  the  fi'ee  States  of 
this  Union  to  quit  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary 
duties,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  to  accom- 
plish a  measure,  in  our  judgment,  so  unconsti- 
tional,  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
Senate,  and  marked  with  so  broad  an  impression 
of  compliance  with  power.  But  this  resolution 
is  to  pass.  We  expect  it  That  cause,  which 
has  been  poweiful  enough  to  influence  so  many 
State  legislatures,  will  show  itself  powerful 
enough,  especially  with  such  aids,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  here.  We  make  up 
our  minds  to  behold  the  spectacle  which  is  to 
ensue.  We  collect  ourselves  to  look  on,  in  si- 
lence, while  a  scene  is  exhibited  which,  if  we  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  ruthless  violation  oi  a  sacred 
instrument,  would  appear  to  us  to  be  little  ele- 
vated above  the  character  of  a  contemptible 
farce.  This  scene  we  shall  behold ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  citizens,  as  many  as  may 
crowd  into  these  lobbies  ana  galleries,  will  be- 
hold it  also :  with  what  feelings  I  do  not  imder- 
take  to  say." 

Midnight  was  now  approaching.  The  dense 
masses  which  filled  every  inch  of  room  in  the 
lobbies  and  the  galleries,  remained  immovable. 
No  one  went  out:  no  one  could  get  in.  The 
floor  of  the  Senate  was  crammed  with  privileged 
persons,  and  it  seemed  that  all  Congress  was 
there.  Expectation,  and  determination  to  see 
the  conclusion,  was  depicted  upon  every  counte- 
nance. It  was  evident  there  was  to  be  no  ad- 
journment until  the  vote  should  be  taken — ^until 
the  deed  was  done  i  and  this  aspect  of  invinci- 
ble determination,  had  its  effect  upon  the  ranks 


of  the  opposition.  They  began  to  filter  under 
a  useless  persistence,  for  they  alone  now  did  the 
speaking;  and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  yet  re- 
citing his  protest,  two  senators  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  who  had  been  best  able  to  maintain  theif 
equanimity,  came  round  to  the  author  of  this 
View,  and  said  "  This  question  has  degenerated 
into  a  trial  of  nerves  and  muscles.  It  has  be- 
come a  question  of  physk»l  endurance ;  and  we 
see  no  use  in  wearing  t>urBelves  out  to  keep  off 
for  a  few  hours  longer  what  has  to  come  before 
we  separate.  We  see  that  you  are  able  and 
determined  to  carry  your  measure :  so  call  the 
vote  as  soon  as  you  please.  iVe  shall  say  np 
more."  Mr.  Webster  concluded.  No  one  rose. 
There  was  a  pause,  a  dead  silence,  and  an  intense 
feeling.  Presently  the  silence  was  invaded  by 
the  single  word  '^question" — ^the  parliamen- 
tary call  for  a  vote — ^rising  from  the  seats  of 
different  senators.  One  blank  in  the  resolve 
remiuned  to  be  filled — the  date  of  its  adoption. 
It  was  done.  The  acting  president  of  the  Se- 
nate, Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  then  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called.  The  yeas  and  nays  had  been 
previously  ordered,  and  proceeded  to  be  called 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Asbury 
Dickens.  Forty-three  senators  were  present^ 
answering :  five  absent    The  yeas  were : 

^'Messn.  Benton,  Brown,  Bnchanim,  Dana, 
Ewing  of  Illinois,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  Lmn^Morris,  Nidiolaa,  Nilc^, 
Page, Rives^Robinson, Buggies.  Sevier,  Strange, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wall,  Wright 

"Nats. — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Black,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Crittenden^  Davis,  E^ning  of  Ohio,  Hen- 
dricks, Kent,  Knight  Moore,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Webster, 
White." 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  announced 
from  the  chair.  Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  said  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate ;  which  he  moved  be  done 
forthwith.  It  was  ordered  aocordmgly.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  produced  the  original 
manuscript  journal  of  the  Senate,  and  opening 
at  the  page  which  contained  the  condemnatory 
sentence  of  Mareh  28th,  1834,  proceeded  in 
open  Senate  to  draw  a  square  of  l»t>ad  black 
lines  around  the  sentence, 'and  to  write  across 
its  face  in  strong  letters  these  words:  '< Ex- 
punged by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day 
of  March,  1837."    Up  to  this  moment  the  crowd 
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in  the  great  circular  gallery,  looking  down  upon 
the  Senate,  though  sullen  and  menacing  in  their 
looks,  had  made  no  manifestation  of  feeling ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  not  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  excite  that  manifestation  when  he 
referred  to  their  numbers,  and  expressed  his  ig- 
norance of  the  feeling  with  which  they  would 
see  the  deed  done  which  he  so  much  deprecated. 
Doubtless  no  one  intended  to  excite  that  crowd, 
mainly  composed,  as  of  usual  since  the  bank 
question  began,  of  friends  of  that  institution ; 
but  its  appearance  became  such  that  Senator 
Linn,  colleague  of  Senator  Benton,  Mr.  George  W. 
Jones,  since  senator  from  Iowa,  and  others  sent 
out  and  brought  in  arms ;  other  friends  gathered 
about  him ;  among  them  Mrs.  Benton,  who,  re- 
membering what  had  happened  to  General 
Jackson,  and  knowing  that,  after  him,  her  hus- 
band was  most  obnoxious  to  the  bank  party, 
had  her  anxiety  sufficiently  excited  to  wish  to 
be  near  him  in  this  concluding  scene  of  a  seven 
years'  contest  with  that  great  moneyed  power. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  began  to  perform  the  expun^ng 
process  on  the  manuscript  journal.  Instantly 
a  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  and  vociferations 
arose  from  the  left  wing  of  the  circular  gallery, 
over  the  head  of  Senator  Benton.  The  presid- 
ing officer  promptly  gave  the  order,  which  the 
niles  prescribe  in  such  cases,  to  clear  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Benton  opposed  the  order,  saying : 

"  I  hope  the  galleries  will  not  be  deaied,  as 
many  innocent  persons  will  be  excluded,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  order.  Let 
the  ruffians  who  have  made  the  disturbance 
alone  be  punished:  let  them  be  apprehended. 
I  hope  the  sergeant-at-arms  will  be  oirected  to 
enter  the  gallery,  and  seize  the  ruffians,  ascer- 
taining who  they  are  in  the  best  way  he  can. 
Let  him  apprehend  them  and  bring  them  to  the 
bar  of  the  Senate.  Let  him  seize  the  bank  ruf- 
fians. I  hope  that  they  will  not  now  be  suffered 
to  insult  the  Senate,  as  they  did  when  it  was 
under  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  when  ruffians,  with  arms  upon  them, 
insulted  us  with  impunity.  Let  them  be 
taken  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 
Here  is  oue  just  above  me,  that  may  easily  be 
identified — the  bank  ruffians ! " 

Mr.  Benton  knew  that  he  was  the  object  of 
this  outrage,  and  that  the  way  to  treat  these 
subaltern  wretches  was  to  defy  and  seize 
them,  and  have  them  dragged  as  criminals  to 
the  bar  of  the  Senate.    They  were  congregated 


immediately  over  his  head,  and  had  evidently 
collected  into  that  place.  His  motion  was  agreed 
to.  The  order  to  dear  the  galleries  was  revoked ; 
the  order  to  seize  the  disturbers  was  ^ven,  and 
immediately  executed  by  the  energetic  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Mr.  John  Shackford,  and  his  assistants. 
The  ringleader  was  seized,  and  brought  to  the 
bar.  This  sudden  example  mtimidated  the  rest ; 
and  the  expunging  process  was  performed  in 
quiet.  The  whole  scene  was  impressive ;  but 
no  part  of  it  so  much  so  as  to  see  the  great 
leaders  who,  for  seven  long  years  had  warred 
upon  General  Jackson,  and  a  thousand  times 
pronounced  him  ruined,  each  rising  in  his  place, 
with  pain  and  reluctance,  to  confess  themselves 
vanquished — to  admit  his  power,  and  their  weak- 
ness— and  to  exhale  their  griefs  in  unavailing 
reproaches,  and  impotent  deprecations.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  his  invincibility  whidi  cast  into  the 
shade  all  the  eulogiums  of  his  friends.  The 
gratification  of  Creneral  Jackson  was  extreme. 
He  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  expungers  (as 
they  were  called)  and  their  wives ;  and  being 
too  weak  to  sit  at  the  table,  he  only  met  the 
company,  placed  the  "  head-expunger "  in  his 
chair,  and  withdrew  to  his  sick  chamber.  That 
expurgation !  it  was  the  ^  crowning  mercy  "  of 
his  dvil,  as  New  Orleans  had  been  of  his  mili- 
tary, life ! 


CHAPTER    CLXII. 

THE  SUPREME  COUET— JUDGES  AOT)  OFFICEBa 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  vacated 
that  high  office,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  Esq.,  was 
nominated  to  fill  it.  He  still  encountered  op- 
position in  the  Senate ;  but  only  enough  to  show 
how  much  that  opposition  had  declined  since 
the  tune  when  he  was  rejected  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  vote  against  his  confirma- 
tion was  reduced  to  fifteen;  namely:  Messrs. 
Black  of  Mississippi;  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crittenden; 
Ewing  of  Ohio ;  Leigh  of  Virginia ;  Mangum ; 
Naudain  of  Delaware;  Porter  of  Louisiana; 
Preston ;  Robbins  of  Rhode  Island ;  Southard, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  White  of  Tennessee. 

Among  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
these  changes  took  place  from  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  View  to  the  end  of  General  Jack- 
son's administration:  Smith  Thompson,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  in  1823,  in  place  of  Brockholst 
Livingston,  Esq.,  deceased  j  Robert  Trimble,  Esq., 
of  Kentucky,  in  1826,  m  place  of  Thomas  Todd, 
deceased ;  John  McLean,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  m  1829, 
in  place  of  Robert  Trimble,  deceased;  Henry 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1830,  in  place 
of  Busfarod  Washington,  deceased;  James  M. 
Wayne,  Esq.,  of  Geoi^gia,  in  1835,  in  place  of 
William  Johnson,  deceased ;  Philip  P.  Barbour, 
Esq.,  of  Virginia,  in  1836,  in  place  of  Gabriel 
Duval,  resigned. 

In  the  same  time,  William  Griffith,  Esq.  of 
New  Jersey,  was  appointed  Clerk,  in  1826,  in 
place  of  Ellas  B.  Caldwell,  deceased ;  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Carroll,  Esq.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  appointed,  in  1827,  in  place  of 
William  Griffith,  deceased.  Of  the  reporters 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Richard 
Peters,  jr.,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed, 
in  1828,  in  place  of  Henry  Wheaton;  and  Ben- 
jamin C.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,,  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1843,  to  succeed  Mr.  Peters,  de- 
ceased. 

The  Marshals  of  the  District,  during  the 
same  period,  were :  Henry  Ashton,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  appomted,  in  1831,  in  place 
of  Tench  Ringgold ;  Alexander  Hunter,  of  the 
same  District,  in  place  of  Henry  Ashton ;  Robert 
Wallace,  in  1848  in  place  of  Alexander  Hunter, 
deceased ;  Richard  Wallach,  m  1849,  in  place  of 
Robert  Wallace ;  and  Jonah  D.  Hoover,  in  1853, 
in  place  of  Richard  Wallach. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

FABSW£LL  ADDBESS  OF  PR£SID£:NT  JACKSON— 
EXTRACT. 

Following  the  example  of  Washington,  Gene- 
ral Jackson  issued  a  Farewell  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  at  his  retiring  from 
the  presidency ;  and,  like  that  of  Washington, 
it  was  principally  devoted  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
union, and  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and 
good  feeling  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  General  Washington  only  had  to 
contemplate  the  danger  of  disunion,  as  a  possi- 
bility, and  as  an  event  of  future  contingency ; 


General  Jackson  had  to  con£h)nt  it  as  a  present, 
actual,  subsisting  danger ;  and  sidd : 

^  We  behold  systematic  efforts  publicly  made 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  party 
divisions  directly  upon  geographical  distinctions; 
to  excite  the  South  against  the  North,  and  the 
North  against  the  South,  and  to  force  into  thv 
controversy  the  most  delicate  and  exciting  to- 

{)ics — ^topics  upon  which  it  is  impossible  tlut  a 
arge  portion  of  the  Union  can  ever  speak  with- 
out strong  emotion.  Appeals,  too,  are  constantly 
nmde  to  sectional  interests,  in  order  to  influence 
the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  as  if  it  were 
desired  that  he  should  favor  a  particular  quarter 
of  the  country,  instead  of  fulnlling  the  duties 
of  his- station  with  impartial  justice  to  all;  and 
the  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union  has  at 
length  become  an  ordinary  and  familiar  subject 
of  discussion.  Has  the  warning  voice  of  Wash- 
ington been  forgotten  ?  or  have  designs  already 
been  formed  to  sever  the  Union  ?  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  impute  to  all  of  those  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  these  unwise  and  unpro- 
fitable discussions,  a  want  of  patriotism  or  of 
public  virtue.  The  honorable  feelings  of  State 
pride,  and  local  attachments,  find  a  place  in  the 
Dosoms  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pure.  But 
while  such  men  are  conscious  of  their  own  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  of  purpose,  they  ought 
never  to  forget  that  the  citizens  or  other  States 
are  their  pohtical  brethren ;  and  that,  however 
mistaken  they  may  be  in  their  views,  the  great 
body  of  them  are  equally  honest  and  upright 
with  themselves.  Mutual  suspicions  and  re- 
proaches may  in  time  create  mutual  hostility ; 
and  artful  and  dcblgning  men  will  always  be 
found,  who  are  ready  to  foment  these  fatal  divi- 
sions, and  to  inflame  the  natural  jealousies  of 
different  sections  of  the  country !  The  history 
of  liie  world  is  full  of  such  examples,  and  espe- 
cially the  history  of  republics. 

"  What  have  you  to  gain  by  division  and  dis- 
sension ?  Delude  not  yourselves  with  the  be- 
lief that  a  breaclLonoe  made,  may  be  afterwards 
repaired.  If  the  Union  is  once  severed,  the  line 
of  separation  will  grow  wider  and  wider ;  and 
the  controversies  which  are  now  debated  .and 
settled  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  will  then  be 
tried  in  fields  of  battle,  and  determined  by  the 
sword.  Neither  should  vou  deceive  yourselves 
witii  the  hope,  that  the  first  line  of  separation 
would  be  the  pennanent  one,  and  that  nothmg 
but  harmony  and  concord  would  be  found  in 
the  new  associations  formed  upon  the  dissola- 
tion  of  this  Union.  Local  interests  would  still 
be  found  there,  and  unchastened  ambition.  And 
if  the  recollection  of  common  dangers,  in  which 
the  people  of  these  United  States  stood  side  by 
side  against  the  common  foe — ^the  memory  (h 
victories  won  by  their  united  valor ;  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  they  have  enioyed  imder 
the  present  constitution ;  the  proud  name  they 
bear  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic— if  «11 
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these  recollections  and  proofe  of  common  intei> 
est  are  not  strong  enough  to  bind  us  together 
as  one  people,  what  tie  will  hold  united  the  new 
divisions  of  empire,  when  these  bonds  have  been 
broken  and  this  tfnion  dissevered  ?  The  first 
line  of  separation  would  not  last  for  a  single 
generation ;  new  fragments  would  be  torn  off; 
new  leaders  would  spring  up ;  and  this  great 
and  glorious  republic  would  soon  be  broken  into 
a  multitude  of  pettv  States,  without  commerce, 
without  credit ;  jealous  of  one  another ;  armed 
for  mutual  aggressions ;  loaded  with  taxes  to  pay 
armies  and  leaders;  seeking  aid  against  each 
other,  from  foreign  powers ;  insulted  and  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  nations  of  Europe;  until,  har^ 
assed  with  conflicts,  and  humbled  and  debased 
in  spirit,  they  would  be  ready  to  submit  fo  the 
absolute  dominion  of  any  military  adventurer| 
and  to  surrender  their  liberty  for  the  sake  or 
repose.  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  conse- 
quences that  would  inevitably  follow  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  government,  and  not  feel  indignant 
when  we  hear  cold  calcmations  about  the  value 
of  the  Union,  and  have  so  constantly  before  us 
a  line  of  conduct  so  well  calculated  to  weaken 
its  ties."  ^ 

Nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of  an  ac- 
tual danger  could  have  induced  General  Jackson, 
in  this  solemn  manner,  and  with  such  pointed 
reference  and  obvious  application,  to  have  given 
this  warning  to  his  countr3rmen,  at  that  last 
moment,  when  he  was  quitting  ofSce,  and  re- 
turning to  his  home  to  die.  He  was,  indeed, 
firmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  that  danger — 
as  much  so  as  Mr.  Madison  was — and  with  the 
same  "pain"  of  feeling,  and  presentiment  of 
great  calamities  to  our  country.  What  has 
since  taken  place  has  shown  that  their  appre- 
hensions were  not  groundless — that  the  danger 
was  deep-seated,  and  wide-spread ;  and  the  end 
not  yet. 


CHAPTER    CLXIV. 

CONCLUSION  OF  6ENEBAL  JACKSON'S  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The  enemies  of  popular  representative  govern- 
ment may  suppose  that  they  find  something  in 
this  work  to  justify  the  reproach  of  faction  and 
violence  which  they  lavish  upon  such  forms  of 
government ;  but  it  will  be  by  committing  the 
mistake  of  overlooking  the  broad  features  of  a 


picture  to  find  a  blemish  in  the  detail— disregard- 
ing a  statesman's  life  to  find  a  misstep ;  and  shut- 
ting their  eyes  upon  the  action  of  the  people.  The 
mistakes  and  errors  of  public  men  are  fairly 
shown  in  this  work ;  and  that  might  seem  to  justi- 
fy the  reproach :  but  the  action  of  the  people  is 
immediately  seen  to  come  in,  to  correct  every 
error,  and  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
wise  and  virtuous  government.   It  would  be  te- 
dious to  enumerate  the  instances  of  this  conserva- 
tive supervision,  so  continually  exemplified  in  the 
course  of  this  history ;  but  some  eminent  cases 
stand  out  too  proniinently  to  be  overlooked. 
The  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  a  fevorite  measure  with  politicians;  the 
people  rejected  it ;  and  the  wisdom  of  their  con- 
duct is  now  universally  admitted.     The  distri- 
bution of  land  and  money  was  a  fevorite  mea- 
sure with  politicians ;  the  people  condemned  it 
and  no  one  of  those  engaged  in  these  distribu- 
tions ever  attained  the  presidency.    President 
Jackson,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 
and  in  direct  reference  to  this  conservative  ac- 
tion of  the  people,  declared  "  that  all  that  had 
occurred  during  his  administration  was  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  him  with  increased  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  institutions."    I  make  the 
same  declaration,  founded  upon  the  same  view 
of  the  conduct  of  the  people — ^upon  the  obser- 
vation of  their  conduct  in  trying  circumstances; 
and  their  uniform  discernment  to  see,  and  virtue 
and  patriotism  to  do,  whatever  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  country  required.    The  work  is 
full  of  consolation  and  encouragement  to  popular 
government;  and  in  that  point  of  view  it  may 
be  safely  referred  to  by  the  friends  of  that  form 
of  government.     I  have  written  veraciously 
and  of  acts,  not  of  motives.    I  have  shown  a 
persevering  attack  upon  President  Jackson  on 
the  part  of  three  eminent  public  men  during  his 
whole  administration ;  but  have  made  no  attri- 
bution of  motives.    But  another  historian  has 
not  been  so  forbearing — one  to  whose  testimony 
there  can  be  no  objection,  either  on  account  of 
bias,  judgment,  or  information ;  and  who,  writing 
imder  the  respoiyibility  of  history,  has  indicated 
a  motive  in  two  of  the  assailants.    Mr.  Adams, 
in  his  history  of   the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  gives  an  account  of  the  attempt  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  in  1818,  to  censure 
General  Jackson  for  his  conduct  in  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  says :  ^  Efforts  were  made  in  Con- 
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gresa  to  procure  a  vote  censaring  the  oondact 
of  General  Jackson,  whose  &st  increasing  pop- 
ularitj  had,  in  all  prohabilify,  already  ezdted 
the  envy  of  politidans.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  particular  &Tored  this  movement ;  but 
the  President  himself  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  who  had  charge  of  the  Spanish 
negotiation,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
American  commander."  This  fear  of  a  rising 
popularity  was  not  without  reason*  There  were 
proposals  to  bring  General  Jackson  forward  for 
the  presidency  in  1816,  and  in  1820;  to  which 
he  would  not  listen,  on  account  of  his  friendship 
to  Mr.  Monroe.  A  refusal  to  enter  the  canvass 
at  those  periods,  and  for  that  reason,  naturally 
threw  him  into  it  in  1824,  when  he  would  come 
into  competition  with  those  two  gentlemen. 
Their  opposition  to  him,  therefore,  dates  back 
to  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion ;  that  of  Mr.  Clay  openly  and  responsibly ; 
that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  secretly  and  deceptiously, 
as  shotm  in  the  "  Exposition."  They  were  both 
of  the  same  political  party  school  with  General 


Jackson ;  and  it  was  probably  his  rising  to  tbs 
head  of  that  party  which  threw  them  both  out 
of  it.  Mr.  Webster's  oppodtion  arose  from  his 
political  relations,  as  belonging  to  the  opposite 
school;  and  was  always  more  moderate,  and 
better  guarded  by  decorum.  He  even  appeared, 
sometimes^  as  the  justifier  and  supporter  of 
President  Jackson's  measures ;  as  in  the  well- 
known  instance  of  South  Carolina  nullification. 
Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  limited  to  the  over- 
throw of  President  Jackson ;  Mr.  Calhoun's  ex- 
tended to  the  overthrow  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  southern  confederacy  of 
the  slave  States.  The  subsequent  rolume  will 
have  to  pursue  this  subject. 

This  chapter  ends  the  view  of  the  admmistn- 
tion  of  President  Jackson,  promised  to  him  in 
his  lifetime,  constituting  an  entire  work  in  it- 
self and  covering  one  of  the  most  eventfol  pe- 
riods of  American  history — as  trying  to  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
as  was  the  war  of  the  revolution  to  thdr  cour- 
age and  patriotism. 
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CHAPTER    CLXV. 

BETIBING  AND  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON— ADMINISTRATION  OF  MABTIK  TAN  BtTBEN. 


Th£  second  and  last  term  of  General  Jack- 
son's presidency  expired  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1837.  The  next  day,  at  twelve,  he  appeared 
with  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  de- 
rated and  spacious  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol, 
as  one  of  the  citizens  who  came  to  witness  the 
inaguration  of  the  new  President^  and  no  waj 
distinguished  from  them,  except  by  his  place  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  President  elect  The  day 
was  beautiful — clear  sky,  balmy  yemal  sun, 
tranquil  atmosphere ; — and  the  assemblage  im- 
mense. On  foot,  in  the  large  area  in  front  of 
the  steps,  orderly  without  troops,  and  closely 
wedged  together,  their  faces  turned  to  the  por- 
tico—presenting to  the  beholders  from  all  the 
eastern  windows  the  appearance  of  a  field  payed 
with  human  faces.  This  vast  crowd  remained 
riyeted  to  their  places,  and  profoundly  silent, 
until  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  oyer. 
It  was  the  stillness  and  silence  t>f  reyerence  and 
affection ;  and  there  was  no  room  for  mistake  as 
to  whom  this  mute  and  impressiye  homage  was 
rendered.  For  once,  the  rising  was  eclipsed  by 
the  setting  sun.  Though  disrobed  of  power, 
and  retiring  to  the  shades  of  private  life,  it  was 
evident  that  the  great  ex-President  was  the  ab- 
sorbing object  of  this  intense  regard.  At  the 
moment  he  began  to  descend  the  broad  steps  of 
the  portico  to  take  his  seat  in  the  open  carriage 
which  was  to  bear  him  away,  the  deep  repressed 
feeling  of  the  dense  mass  brook  forth,  acclama- 
tions and  cheers  bursting  from  the  heart  and 
filling  the  air — ^such  as  power  never  commanded, 
nor  man  in  power  received.  It  was  the  afieo- 
tion,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  the  living  age, 
saluting  for  the  kst  time  a  great  man.  It  was 
the  acclaim  of  posterity,  breaking  from  the 
bosoms  of  contemporaries.  It  was  the  antici- 
pation of  futurity^nnpurchasable  homage  to 


the  hero-patriot  who,  all  his  life,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
glorious  in  each,  had  been  the  friend  of  his 
country,  devoted  to  her,  regardless  of  self.  Un- 
covered, and  bowing,  with  a  look  of  unaffected 
humility  and  thankfiilness,  he  acknowledged  in 
mute  signs  his  deep  sensibility  to  this  affecting 
overflow  of  popular  feeling.  I  was  looking  down 
from  a  side  window,  and  felt  an  emotion  which 
bad  never  passed  through  me  brfore.  I  had  seen 
the  inauguration  of  many  presidents,  and  their 
going  away,  and  their  days  of  state,  vested  with 
power,  and  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  the 
first  magistracy  of  a  great  republic.  But  they 
all  appeared  to  be  as  pageants,  empty  and  soul- 
less, brief  to  the  view,  unreal  to  the  touch,  and 
soon  to  vanish.  But  here  there  seemed  to  be  a 
reality— a  real  scene— a  num  and  the  people — 
he,  laying  down  power  and  withdrawing  through 
the  portals  of  everlasting  feme  ^— they,  sounding 
in  his  ears  the  everlasting  plaudits  of  imborn 
generations.  Two  days  after,  I  saw  the  patriot 
ex-President  in  the  car  which  bore  him  off  to 
his  desired  seclusion.  I  saw  him  depart  with 
that  look  of  quiet  enjoyment  which  bespoke  the 
inward  satisfaction  of  the  soul  at  exchanging  the 
cares  of  ofSce  for  the  repose  of  home.  Histoiy, 
poetry,  oratory,  marble  and  brass,  will  hand 
down  the  military  eiq>loits  of  Jackson :  this 
work  will  commemorate  the  events  of  his  civil 
administration,  not  less  glorious  than  his  mili- 
tary achievements,  great  as  they  were ;  and  this 
brief  notice  of  his  last  appearance  at  the  Ame- 
rican capital  is  intended  to  preserve  some  faint 
memory  of  a  scene,  the  grandeur  of  which  was 
so  impressive  to  the  beholder,.and  the  solace  of 
which  must  have  been  so  gratefbl  to  the  heart 
of  the  departing  patriot 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  died  at  the  Hermit^ 
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age,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  strong  to  the  last  in  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  soul — love  of  country.  Public  history  will 
do  justice  to  his  public  life ;  but  a  further  notice 
is  wanted  of  him — a  notice  of  the  domestic 
man — of  the  man  at  home,  with  his  wife,  his 
fncnds,  his  neighbors,  his  slaves ;  and  thk  I  feel 
some  qualification  for  giving,  from  my  long  and 
varied  acquaintance  with  him.  First,  his  inti- 
mate and  early  friend — then  a  rude  rupture — 
afterwards  friendship  and  intimacy  for  twenty 
years,  and  until  his  death :  in  all  forty  ^ears  of 
personal  observation,  in  the  double  relation  of 
friend  and  foe,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  public 
and  private,  <nvil  and  military. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  General  Jackson 
was  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1799 — ^he  on 
the  bench,  a  judge  of  the  then  Superior  Court, 
and  I  a  youth  of  seventeen,  back  in  the  crowd* 
He  was  then  a  remarkable  man,  and  had  his 
ascendant  over  all  who  approached  him,  not  the 
effect  of  his  high  judidal  station,  nor  of  the 
senatorial  rank  which  he  had  held  and  resigned ; 
nor  of  military  exploits,  for  he  had  not  then 
been  to  war ;  but  the  effect  of  personal  qualities ; 
cordial  and  graceful  manners,  hospitable  temper, 
elevation  of  mind,  undaunted  spirit,  generosify, 
and  perfect  integrity.  In  charging  the  jury  in 
the  impending  case,  he  committed  a  slight  so- 
lecism in  language  which  grated  on  my  ear,  and 
lodged  on  my  memory,  without  derogating  in 
the  least  from  the  respect  which  he  inspired ; 
and  without  awakening  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  I  was  ever  to  be  engaged  in  smoothing  his 
diction.  The  first  time  I  spoke  with  him  was 
some  years  after,  at  a  (then)  frontier  town  in 
Tennessee,  when  he  was  returning  from  a 
Southern  visit,  which  brought  him  through  the 
towns  and  camps  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
In  pulling  off  his  overcoat,  I  perceived  on  the 
white  lining  of  the  turning  down  sleeve,  a  dark 
speck,  which  had  life  and  motion.  I  brushed  it 
off,  and  put  the  heel  of  my  shoe  upon  it — little 
thinking  that  I  was  ever  to  brush  away  from 
him  game  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  smiled; 
and  we  began  a  conversation  in  which  he  very 
quickly  revealed  a  leading  trait  of  his  charac^ 
ter, — that  of  encouraging  young  men  in  their 
laudable  pursuits.  Getting  my  name  and  parent- 
age, and  learning  my  intended  profession,  he 
manifested  a  regard  for  me,  said  he  had  received 
hospitality  at  my  Other's  house  in  Iiorth  Caro- 


lina^ gave  me  kind  invitations  to  visit  him ;  and 
expressed  a  belief  that  I  would  do  woU  at  the 
bar — generous  words  which  had  the  effect  of 
promoting  what  they  undertook  to  foreteU.  Soon 
after,  he  had  further  opportunity  to  show  his 
generous  feelings.  I  was  employed  in  a  crimi- 
nal case  of  great  magnitude,  where  the  oldest 
and  ablest  counsel  appeared — Haywood,  Grundy, 
Whiteside, — ^and  the  trial  of  which  General 
Jackson  attended  through  concern  for  the  fate 
of  a  friend.  As  junior  counsel  I  had  to  pre- 
cede my  elders,  and  did  my  best ;  and,  it  being 
on  the  side  of  his  feelings,  he  found  my  effort  to 
be  better  than  it  was.  He  complimented  me 
greatly,  and  from  that  time  our  intimacy  began. 
I  soon  after  became  his  lud,  he  being  a  Major 
General  in  the  Tennessee  militia — made  so  by 
a  majority  of  one  vote.  How  much  often  de^ 
pends  upon  one  vote ! — New  Orleans,  the  Creek 
campaign,  and  all  their  consequences,  date  from 
that  one  vote ! — and  after  that)  I  was  habitually 
at  his  house ;  and,  as  an  inmate,  had  opportuni- 
ties to  know  his  domestic  life,  and  at  the  peiiod 
when  it  was  least  understood  and  most  nusrep- 
resented.  He  had  resigned  his  place  on  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court^  as  he  had  previ- 
ously resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  lived  on  a  superb  estate  of 
some  thousand  acres,  twelve  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, then  hardly  known  by  its  subsequent 
famous  name  of  the  Hermitage — name  chosen 
for  its  perfect  accord  with  his  feelings ;  for  he 
had  then  actually  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of 
public  life,  and  from  a  state  of  feeling  w^ 
known  to  belong  to  great  talent  when  finding 
no  theatre  for  its  congenial  employment.  He 
was  a  careful  farmer,  overlooking  every  thing 
himself  seeing  that  the  fields  and  fences  were 
in  good  order,  the  stock  well  attended,  and  the 
slaves  comfortably  provided  for.  His  house  was 
the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  resort  of  friends  and 
acquamtances,  and  of  all  strangers  visiting  the 
State — and  the  more  agreeable  to  all  from  the 
perfect  conformity  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  character 
to  his  own.  But  he  needed  some  excitement 
beyond  that  which  a  farming  life  can  afford,  and 
found  it,  for  some  years,  in  the  animating  sports 
of  the  turf.  He  loved  fine  horses — tracers  of 
speed  and  bottom — owiM^d  several,  and  contest- 
ed the  four  mile  heats  with  the  best  that  could 
be  bred,  or  brought  to  the  State,  and  for  laige 
auQis..    That  is  the  nearest  to  gaming  that  I 
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erer  knew  him  to  come.  Cards  and  the  cock- 
pit have  been  imputed  to  him,  bnt  most  errone- 
ooaly.  I  never  saw  him  engaged  in  either. 
Duels  were  usual  in  that  time,  and  he  had  his 
share  of  them,  with  their  unpleasant  concomi- 
tants ;  but  they  passed  away  with  all  their  ani- 
mosities, and  he  has  often  been  seen  zealously 
pressing  the  advancement  of  those  against  whom 
he  had  but  lately  been  arrayed  in  deadly  hos- 
tility. 

His  temper  was  placable  as  well  as  irascible, 
and  his  reconciliations  were  cordial  and  sincere. 
Of  that,  my  own  case  was  a  signal  instance. 
After  a  deadly  fend,  I  became  his  confidential 
adviser ;  was  offered  the  highest  marks  of  his 
&vor,  and  received  from  his  dying  bed  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship,  dictated  when  life  was  de- 
parting, and  when  he  would  have  to  pause  for 
breath.  There  was  a  deep-seated  vein  of  piety 
in  him,  unaffectedly  showing  itself  in  his  rever- 
ence for  divine  worship,  respect  for  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  their  hospitable  reception  in  his 
house,  and  constant  encouragement  of  all  the 
jnous  tendencies  of  Mrs.  Jadcson.  And  when 
they  both  afterwards  became  members  of  a 
diurch,  it  was  the  natural  and  regular  result  of 
their  early  and  cherished  feelings.  He  was  gen- 
tle in  his  house,  and  alive  to  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions ;  and  of  this,  I  can  give  an  instance,  greatly 
in  contrast  with  his  supposed  character,  and 
worth  more  than  a  long  discourse  in  showing 
what  that  character  really  was.  I  arrived  at 
his  house  one  wet  chilly  evening,  in  February, 
and  came  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  sitting  alone 
before  the  fire,  a  lamb  and  a  child  between  his 
knees.  He  started  a  little,  called  a  servant  to 
remove  the  two  innocents  to  another  room,  and 
explained  to  me  how  it  was.  The  child  had 
cried  because  the  lamb  was  out  in  the  cold,  and 
begged  him  to  bring  it  hi— which  he  had  done 
to  please  the  diild,  his  adopted  son,  then  not 
two  years  old.  The  ferocious  man  ^oes  not  do 
that !  and  though  Jadcson  had  his  passions  and 
his  violence,  they  were  for  men  and  enemies— 
those  who  stood  up  against  hhn— and  not  for 
women  and  children,  or  the  weak  and  helpless : 
ibr  all  whom  his  feelings  were  those  of  proteo- 
tion  and  support  Win  hospitality  was  active 
as  well  as  cordial,  embracing  the  worthy  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  seeking  out  deserving 
■otjects  to  receive  it,  no  matter  how  obscure. 
Of  this,  I  learned  a  characteristic  ipiitfuwft  in 
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relation  to  the  son  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone. 
The  young  man  had  come  to  Nashville  on  his 
ikther's  business,  to  be  detained  some  weeks, 
and  had  his  lodgings  at  a  small  tavern,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  town.  General  Jackson 
heard  of  it ;  sought  him  out ;  found  him ;  took 
him  home  to  remain  as  long  as  his  business  de- 
tained him  in  the  country,  saying,  ^  Your  father's 
dog  should  not  stay  m  a  tavern,  where  I  have  a 
house."  This  was  heart !  and  I  had  it  from  the 
young  man  himself  long  after,  when  he  was  a 
State  Senator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri, and,  as  such,  nominated  me  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  at  my  first  election,  in  1820 :  an 
act  of  hereditary  friendship,  as  our  fethers  had 
been  early  friends. 

Abhorrence  of  debt,  public  and  private,  dis- 
like of  banks,  and  love  of  hard  money — ^love  of 
justice  and  love  of  country,  were  ruling  pas- 
nions  with  Jackson ;  and  of  these  he  gave  con- 
stant evidence  in  all  the  situations  of  his  life. 
Of  private  debts  he  contracted  none  of  his  own, 
and  made  any  sacrifices  to  get  out  of  those  in- 
curred for  others.  Of  this  he  gave  a  signal  in- 
stance, not  long  before  the  war  of  1812 — selling 
the  improved  part  of  his  estate,  with  the  best 
buildings  of  the  country  upon  it,  to  pay  a  debt 
incurred  in  a  mercantile  adventure  to  assist  a 
young  relative ;  and  going  into  log^houses  in  the 
fbrest  to  be^  a  new  home  and  fiirm.  He  was 
living  in  these  rude  tenements  when  he  van- 
quished the  British  at  New  Orleans ;  and,  prob- 
ably, a  view  of  their  conqueror's  domicile  would 
have  astonished  the  British  officers  as  much  as 
their  defeat  had  done.  He  was  attached  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  country,  and  never  believed 
any  report  to  the  discredit  of  either,  until  com- 
pelled by  proof.  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
first  reports  of  the  surrender  of  General  Hull, 
and  became  sad  and  oppressed  when  fbrced  to 
believe  it  He  never  gave  up  a  friend  in  a  doubt- 
ful case,  or  ttom  policy,  or  calculation.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  goodness  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence,  and  in  the  eventual  right  judg^ 
ment  and  justu»  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  him 
at  the  most  desperate  i>art  of  his  fortunes,  and 
never  saw  him  waver  in  the  belief  that  all  would 
come  right  in  the  end.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell 
he  would  have  been  a  puritan. 

The  diaracter  of  his  mmd  was  that  of  judg- 
ment, with  a  rapid  and  almost  intuitive  percep- 
tion, folkmed  by  an  mstant  and  decisive  action. 
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It  was  that  which  made  him  a  Genera],  and  a 
President  for  the  time  In  which  he  served.  He 
had  vigorous  thoughts,  but  not  the  ftculty  of 
arranging  them  in  a  regular  composition,  either 
written  or  spoken ;  and  in  formal  papers  he  usual- 
lygaye  his  draft  to  an  ud,  a  friend,  or  a  secretarf, 
to  be  written  oyer— often  to  the  loss  of  vigor.  But 
the  thoughts  were  his  own  vigorously  express- 
ed ;  and  without  effort,  writing  with  a  rapid 
pen,  and  never  blotting  or  altering;  but,  aa 
Oarlyle  sajs  of  Cromwell,  hitting  the  nail  upon 
the  head  as  he  went  I  have  a  greatdeal  of  his 
writing  now,  some  on  public  affairs  and  cover- 
ing several  sheets  of  paper ;  and  no  erasures  or 
interlineations  anywhere.  His  conversation  waa 
like  his  writing^  a  vigorous  flowing  current,  ap- 
parently without  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
always  impressive.  His  conclusions  were  rapid, 
and  inunovablo,  when  he  was  under  strong  con- 
victions ;  though  often  yielding,  on  mmor  pomts, 
to  his  friends.  And  no  man  yielded  quicker 
when  he  was  convinced;  perfectly  illustrating 
the  difference  between  firmness  and  obstinacy. 
Of  all  the  Presidents  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  my  opinions,  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  I  spoke  with  more  confidence  when  I 
felt  myself  strongly  to  be  in  the  right 

He  had  a  load  to  carry  all  his  life;  resulting 
from  a  temper  which  refused  compromises  and 
bargaining,  and  went  for  a  clean  victory  or  a  dean 
defeat,  in  eveiy  case.  Hence,  every  step  he  took 
was  a  contest :  and,  it  may  be  added,  every  con- 
test was  a  victory.  I  have  already  said  that  he 
was  elected  a  M%jor  General  in  Tennessee— <n 
election  on  which  so  much  afterwards  depended 
»-by  one  vote.  His  appomtment  in  the  United 
States  regular  army  was  a  conquest  teem  the 
administration,  wluch  had  twice  refiised  to 
appoint  him  a  Brigadier,  and  once  disbanded 
him  as  a  volunteer  general,  and  only  yielded  to 
his  militia  victories.  His  election  as  President 
was  a  victory  over  politicians— as  was  eveiy 
leading  event  of  his  administration. 

I  have  said  that  his  appointment  in  the  regu- 
lar army  was  a  victory  over  the  administration, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  inside  view  of  history,  and 
to  the  illustration  of  government  mistakes,  and 
the  elucidation  of  individual  merit  surmounting 
obstacles,  to  tell  how  it  was.  Twice  passed  by 
to  give  preference  to  two  others  in  the  West 
(General  Harrison  and  General  Winchester), 
once  disbanded  and  omitted  in  all  the  lists  of 


military  nominations^  how  did  be  get  at  last  to 
be  appointed  Miyor  General?  It  was  thus. 
Congress  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  accept  oiganixed  corps  of  volunteers. 
I  proposed  to  General  Jackson  to  raise  a  corps 
under  that  act,  and  hold  it  ready  for  service. 
He  did  so ;  and  with  this  corps  and  some  militia, 
he  defeated  the  Creek  Indians,  and  gained  the 
reputation  which  forced  his  appointment  in  the 
r^^ular  army.  I  drew  up  the  address  which  he 
made  to  his  division  at  the  time,  and  when  I 
carried  it  to  him  in  the  evening,  I  found  the 
child  and  the  lamb  between  his  knees.  He  had 
not  thought  of  this  resource,  but  caught  at  it 
instantly,  adopted  the  address,  with  two  slight 
alterations,  and  published  it  to  his  drrision.  I 
raised  a  raiment  myseli^  and  made  the  speedies 
at  the  general  musters,  which  helped  to  raise  two 
others,  assisted  by  a  small  band  of  friends — all 
feeling  confident  that  if  we  could  conquer  the 
difflculfy— master  the  first  step— and  get  him 
upon  the  theatre  of  action,  he  would  do  the  rest 
himselC  This  is  the  way  he  got  into  the  regu- 
lar army,  not  only  unselected  by  the  wisdom  of 
government,  but  r^ected  by  it — a  stone  rejected 
by  the  master  builders— and  worked  in  by  an 
unseen  hand,  to  become  the  comer  stone  of  the 
temple.  The  aged  men  of  Tennessee  will  re- 
member all  this,  and  it  is  time  that  history 
should  learn  it  But  to  return  to  the  private 
life  and  personal  characteristics  of  this  extraor- 
dinary TnMi- 

There  was  an  Innate,  unvarying,  self-acUqg 
deUcaqr  in  his  intercourse  with  the  female  sex, 
including  all  womankind;  and  on  that  point 
my  personal  observation  (and  my  opportunities 
for  observation  were  both  laige  and  various), 
enables  me  to  join  In  the  declaration  of  the  be- 
lief expressed  by  his  earliest  friend  and  most 
Intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton,  of 
Tennessee.  The  Roman  general  won  an  inmior- 
tality  of  honor  by  one  act  of  continence ;  what 
praise  Is  due  to  Jackson,  whose  whole  life  was 
continent?  I  repeat:  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  would  have  been  a 
puritan.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  always  increasing 
in  proportion  as  his  elevation,  and  culminating 
fortunes,  drew  cmel  attacks  upon  her.  I  knew 
her  well,  and  that  a  more  exemplary  woman  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  wife,fiiend,  neighbor,  relfr- 
tive^  mistress  of  slaves— never  lived,  and  never 
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presented  »  more  quiet,  cheerfhl  and  admirable 
mAnagement  of  her  honsehold.  She  had  not 
education,  but  she  had  a  heart,  and  a  good  one ; 
and  that  was  always  leading  her  to  do  kind 
things  in  the  kindest  manner.  She  had  the 
General's  own  warm  heart,  frank  manners  and 
hospitable  temper;  and  no  two  persons  could 
have  been  better  suited  to  each  other,  liyed 
more  happily  together,  or  made  a  house  moze 
attractive  to  visitors.  She  had  the  faculty— a 
rare  one — of  retaining  names  and  titles  in  a 
throng  of  visitors,  addressing  each  one  appro- 
priately, and  dispensing  hospitality  to  all  with 
a  cordiality  which  enhanced  its  value.  No 
bashful  youth,  or  plain  old  man,  whose  modesty 
sat  them  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
could  escape  her  cordial  attention,  any  more 
than  the  titled  gentlemen  on  her  right  and  left. 
Young  persons  were  her  delight,  and  she  always 
had  her  house  filled  with  them — clever  young 
women  and  clever  young  men — all  calling  her  af- 
fectionately, ^Aunt  Rachel."  I  was  young  then, 
and  was  one  of  that  number.    I  owe  it  to  early 


recollections,  and  to  cherished  convictions — m 
this  last  notice  of  the  Hermitage — ^to  bear  this 
fiiithfld  testimony  to  the  memory  of  its  long 
mistress — ^the  loved  and  honored  wife  of  a  great 
man.  Her  greatest  eulogy  is  in  the  affection 
which  he  bore  her  living,  and  in  the  sorrow 
with  which  he  mourned  her  dead.  She  died 
at  the  moment  of  the  General's  first  election  to 
the  Presidency;  and  every  one  that  had  a  just 
petition  to  present,  or  charitable  request  to 
make,  lost  in  her  death,  the  surest  channel  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  heart  of  the  President.  His 
regard  for  her  survived,  and  lived  in  the  persons 
of  her  nearest  relatives.  A  nephew  of  hers  was 
his  adopted  son*  and  heir,  taking  his  own  name, 
and  now  the  respectable  master  of  the  Her- 
mitage. Another  nephew,  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson,  Esq.,  was  his  private  secretary  when 
President  The  Presidential  mansion  was  pre- 
sided over  during  his  term  by  her  niece,  the 
most  amiable  Mrs.  Donelson ;  and  all  his  con- 
duct bespoke  affectionate  and  lasting  remem* 
brance  of  one  he  had  held  so  dear. 
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A,  B.  PM,  The.— Charges  agslort  Wm.  H.  Orawford,  80; 
the  A.  B.  pepen,  a  serlea  of  artides  which  appeared  in 
the  newipapen^  85 ;  expectation  of  the  aoonser  that  the 
matter  would  Ue  oyer  nntll  after  the  Presidential  eleo- 
tlon,  85;  immediate  action,  85;  committee  appointed, 
86;  answer  of  Crawford,  86;  its  character,  86;  who 
written  by, 85;  proceeding  In  the  case,  86;  testimony 
of  DdwardSi  86;  hia  proceedings,  80;  report  of  com- 
mittee, 86. 

ADiJiB,  Joes,  decease  of;  8T;  sketch  of  his  character,  87. 

Adajb^  Jomr  Qunror,  Secretary  of  State,  7;  his  diary  rela> 
tlTO  to  the  nnanimlty  of  the  cabinet  on  the  Kiasovri 
qnestlon,  8;  connection  with  the  treaty  of  1818,  16; 
on  internal  improyements,  88;  candidate  for  the  FresI- 
denoy  in  18S4, 44 ;  commencement  of  his  administration, 
64;  his  inaogoral address, 64;  groandsofoppoaitl«n,64; 
the  mi^oil^  of  the  Senate  opposed,  66 ;  strong  minority 
of  the  House  opposed,  66 ;  position  of  the  two  Houses 
with  regard  to  the  President,  91;  contest  fl>r  Speaker, 
98 ;  organization  of  the  committees,  98;  contents  of  the 
PreatdenVs  messsge,  99;  its  notice  of  the  Panama  Con- 
gress, 99;  the  finances,  96;  nselessness  of  retaining  * 
balance  in  the  treasury,  98 ;  members  of  the  two  HouseSt 
98;  array  of  business  talent,  94;  three  classes  of  men: 
men  of  speech  and  Judgment,  men  of  Judgment  and  no 
speech,  men  of  speech  and  no  Judgment,  94;  on  the 
Committee  of  Bank  Inyeatigation,  S41 ;  his  position  on 
the  slayery  question,  688. 

AJtUri,  how  ehanfftd  by  the  War  <if  1812,  cmd  ih$ir  sv^sa* 
^umU  aspect— War  of  1819^  1 ;  necessity  and  impor- 
tance, 1;  changes  it  produced  in  American  policy,  1; 
state  of  the  finances  and  enrrenoy  under  which  It  strug^ 
iM  1 ;  its  termination  with  respect  to  its  caoses,  1 ; 
gold  ceased  to  be  a  currency,  1;  sQyer  banished,  1 ;  local 
banks,  1;  suspension  of  qwcte  paym«nt8, 1 ;  Treasory 
.  notea  resorted  to,  1;  deprndation,  1 ;  their  ose^  1;  th« 
Ooreumient,  paralynd  by  the  state  of  the  finances, 
ineed  to  seek  peace,  1;  lmpre«ment  the  cause  of  th« 
dedaratton  of  the  war,  1;  first  time  in  modem  Ustoiy 
that  a  war  termtntted  by  a  treaty  without  a  stipulation 
as  to  its  Gsnse^l;  treaty  of  1807,  why  xtjected  by  the 
Preddent,  1;  its  importanoft,  1 ;  the  war  showed  the 
British  eorermnent  thatthe  people  of  the  United  Btatea 
would  fight  on  the  point  of  tmpresnnent,  t;  no  impreas- 
1,9;  causes  of  the  tneeeis  of  the  war,  in  spita 


e#  the  empty  treasoiy,  9;  ezamptlon  held  by  right  and 
by  mii^t^  9;  the  financial  lesson  taught  by  the  war,  9; 
the  Isason  when  araOed'o^  9;  its  eflbota,  9. 

The  second  Bank  grew  out  of  the  war,  9 ;  currency  of 
the  conatttution  not  thought  o^  9;  national  bank  re 
gsrded  aa  the  only  remedy,  9 ;  its  ocnatitutlonaUty,  9 ; 
the  word  '^neaessory,"  9;  Hamiltonis  grounds  for  a 
bank,  9;  difflcultiea  of  the  finances  during  the  second 
waraacribedtothewantcfabankjS;  ooneesdonsofits 
old  opponentsi  8;  many  subsequently  conyineed  the 
eonsUtntienal  euirency  had  not  had  afUr  trial,  8;  na- 
tional bank  shown  to  be  unnecessary  by  the  Mexican 
war,  8;  eonatttntlottal  question  dedded,  8. 

Protection  cf  Ameilesn  indostiy  aa  a  substantiye  ob- 
ject grew  out  of  the  war,  8 ;  inddental  protection  always 
acknowledged  and  granted,  8;  domeatic  manulkotDres 
wanted,  during  the  non-importation  period  of  the  em- 
bargo and  hostilities,  8;  want  of  artides  of  defimee  fdt 
during  the  war,  8 ;  protection  tn  the  sake  of  protection 
carried  in  1816;  8;  course  of  legidatlon  reyersed,  & 

•  Qnesticn  cf  internal  improyements  deyeloped  by  the 
war,  8;  want  cf  flMilitles  flor  transportation  fdt  in  mil- 
itary cpenttona,  8 ;  the  power  claimed  aa  an  inddent  to 
the  greatest  powers,  8;  Ibnnd  in  the  word  **  necessary," 
8;  compUcated  the  national  legldation  fh>m  1890  to 
1860,  8;  the  question  does  not  extend  to  territories, 
4;  no  political  ri^^  under  the  constltntion,  4;  riyers 
and  harbon— internal  improyement  of  based  cm  the  oom- 
merdal  and  reyenue  danse,  4;  the  restrictlcin  contend- 
ed fbr,  4. 

Boondaries  between  the  treaty-making  power  and 
the  legislatlye  depsrtments  a  sul^ect  of  examination,  4; 
the  broad  propodtlon,  4 ;  the  qualifleation,  4;  a  yital 
one,  4;  whkh  department  to  Judga  cf  encnadunents 
by  the  otharf  4;  dtoeoatoBt  In  Ooi«reaB»  between  1815 
and  1890,  on  this  point,  4 

Tha  doetiine  cf  secasBlon  was  bom  of  tha  war  of 
1611|  4;  thodedgn  Imputed  to  tho  Hartftnd  Oonyentlon, 
4;  its  existence  raised  the  question,  4;  the  right  then 
repudiated  by  the  demoeraoj,  4;  language  respecting  it 
then  sooth  ef  the  Potomac,  4;  the  question  thua  hx 
compromised,  not  settled,  6L 

Blay^agttatiott  took  its  rise  about  1819, 6;  manner 
in  whldi  it  was  then  quieted,  5;  the  compromise  a  dear 
gaintotheantl-daTeiydde,6;  •  southern  meatnn,  6; 
UstetnesiQ.  « 
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Debt  created  bj  the  war,  5;  amount  of  the  pnblio 
debt  at  Its  dose,  6 ;  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  wheth- 
er a  public  debt  could  be  paid  in  time  of  peace,  fi. 

Public  dietress  becomes  a  prominent  feature  of  subse- 
quent years,  5;  expansion  and  collapse  of  the  bank,  5; 
gloom  of  1819  and  1S20, 5 ;  commercial  proceeding  6 ; 
legialatiye  proceedings,  6;  distress  the  cry— nlief  the 
demand,  6 ;  good  results  of  the  war,  & 
JLtMndment  qf  the  OonttUtMon.'-Watakw  of  European 
writers  on  our  system  of  Ooyemment,  8T;  Thiers  and 
De  TocquerlUe,  87;  the  electors  but  an  instrument  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  people,  87;  electors  useless,  87; 
amendment  proposed,  87;  viewB  of  the  convention 
which  ihimed  the  constitution,  87 ;  TTiiiiliii^iiiiiiilii  on 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people  Ibr  President,  87 ;  **  evil  of 
the  want  of  uniibrmity  In  the  choice  of  Presidential 
electors  endangers  the  rights  of  the  people,  87 ;  the  dis- 
trict system,  88 ;  origin  of  the  general  ticket  system  in 
10  States,  88;  objection  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 
considered,  88 ;  whence  it  is  taken,  89 ;  admit  its  truth, 
what  then!  89 ;  better  oiBcers  elected,  89 ;  ancient  his- 
tory, 89;  triumph  of  popular  elections,  89;  other  objeo- 
tlons  to  Intermediate  electors,  40;  time  and  experience 
condemn  the  continuance  of  the  electoral  system,  40; 
even  if  the  plan  of  the  constitution  had  no^lUled,  it  is 
better  to  get  rid  of  the  electors,  40 ;  historical  exsmples, 
41  * 

An  attempt  to  give  the  election  of  Preiident  and 
Tice-President  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people^  78; 
various  propositions  offered,  78;  committee  appointed 
to  report,  78;  plan  reported  by  the  committee.  78;  its 
prominent  features,  79 ;  abolition  of  the  electors  and  di- 
'  root  vote  of  the  people— a  second  election  between  the 
two  highest-uniibrmlty  in  the  mode  of  eleetloB,  79; 
advantages  of  the  plan,  79. 

JBjoelusion  q^Jfmbm^  qf  OoviQrtn  from  OMl  Qffioe 
appoiiUmenta.—ttiqplry  into  the  expediency  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  so  as  to  exclude  membms  from  q>- 
pointment  to  civil  oflSice  moved,  88;  motion  only  ap- 
plied to  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  88;  com- 
mittee report  that  the  exduston  ahould  extend  to  th^ 
Presidential  term  during  which  the  member  was  elected, 
88 ;  proceedings  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution, 88;  other  conventlona,  88;  extracts  from  the 
proceedings  of  Federal  Oonveation,  88;  early  jealoi^y 
on  this  point,  88;  provisions  for  the  independence  of 
the  two  Houses,  88;  instance  of  the  obeervanoe  of  these 
provisions,  84;  Instance  of  the  contrsiy,  84;  the  Con- 
^tltuUonal  limitation  a  snudl  restraint,  84:  viewi  of  the 
» Federalist,'*  84;  what  has  been  the  working  of  the 
Government  t  86;  the  eibots  of  legislation,  85;  other 
evils  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  members  to 
olBoe,  86;  the  independence  of  the  departments  ceases 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative,  88 ;  examples  of 
early  PresidentBi  81 
Axnxnsov,  Bxohabd  01,  Jnn.,  Bepresentattve  from  Ken- 

tndcy,  7 ;  nominated  minister  to  Panama,  68. 
AppropriaUonftMr  D^f^na«9  mid  ForUftoaUoii^  JNH—Fn- 
paration  recommended  in  the  message,  664;  reflnored 
and  reported  on,  664;  nsolved  nnanlmoody  that  the 
treaty  with  France  be  maintained  and  Its  exeoatian  in- 
sisted on,  664;  and  that  preparations  ooght  to  be  made 
to  meet  any  emergency,  664;  appropriation  of  three 
mOUons  inserted  in  the  Fortlfleatton  bUl,  664;  rqjected 
in  the  Senate,  664;  House  inslat,  664;  Senate  adhere, 
664;  remarks  of  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  66#;  thia  mo- 
tion never  resorted  to  untH  more  gentle  means  have 
iUled,  664;  are  gentlemen  prepared  to  take  npon  them- 
selves such  a  feaiihl  rei^nslbility  as  the  r^ectf on  of 


this  bill  1 664;  in  what  does  it  violate  the  oonstitatlon 
666;  appropriations  under  Washington's  administratioB, 
666;  adherence  carried,  656;  conference  asked  by  the 
House,  666;  committees  disagree,  666;  question  aa  to 
the  hour  of  the  termination  of  the  session,  666 ;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  556 ;  responsibUity  put  on  the  Sen- 
ate, 666. 
Abobsb,  Willxax  S.,  Bepresentative  from  Tlrgtnia,  7;  on 
reibrence  of  the  bank  memorial  to  a  select  committee, 
t84. 

— Beaeons  for  making  her  a  flrst^Iass  State,  107;  a 
treaty  negotiated  altering  the  western  boundary,  lOT; 
can  a  law  of  Congress  be  abolished  by  an  Indian  treaty? 
107;  is  it  expedient  to  weaken  the  flitore  State  1 107; 
•npremaoy  of  the  treaty-making  power  considered,  107 ; 
power  in  Congress  to  dispose  of  territory,  106;  the 
treaty  rattfled,  108;  a  southern  measure,  108;  twelve 
thousand  square  miles  taken  off  of  skve  territory,  106; 
olject  to  assiBt  in  inducing  the  removal  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  108;  what  became  of  the  white  inhabitants,  109; 
bought  by  the  government,  109. 

ArkauMM  ami  MMkiQa<i^  admiition  ^—Application  tot 
an  enabling  act,  687;  Congress  refbse  to  pass  It,  687 ; 
people  hold  conventions  on  their  own  authority  and 
ibrm  constitutions,  627;  message  communicating  the 
constitution  of  Michigan,  637;  relbrred,  also  a  memorial 
entitled  ftx>m  the  **  Legislature  of  Michigan,**  687;  ob- 
jection to  itstiUe,  6S8;  bin  reported,  628;  ol^oeti<Bis, 
688;  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  628;  bill  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House,  628;  the  practice  of  admitting  a  free 
and  a  slave  State  together,  629. 

Application  of  Arkansss  taken  up,  689;  remarks  of 
Mr.  Swift  against  the  admission,  on  the  ground  of 
slavery,  629;  do.  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  ftvor  of  her  ad- 
mission, 689;  Prentiss  opposes  the  admission  on  the 
ground  of  the  revolutionary  manner  in  which  the  State 
had  held  her  convention,  680;  remarks  of  Mr.  Morris, 
680;  bill  passed  and  sent  to  the  House,  681. 

Moved  in  the  House  to  postpone  the  Michigan  to  take 
up  the  Arkansss  bill,  681 ;  remsrks  of  Mr.  Thomas,  681 ; 
the  point  of  Jealousy  between  some  Southern  end 
Horthem  members  revealed,  681;  remarks  on  the  mo- 
tion to  refbr  both  bills  and  combine  them  in  one,  681 ; 
Lewis^  remarks  on  giving  the  Arkansss  bill  the  priority 
of  dedslon,  682;  ftirther  debate,  688;  bills  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  684 ;  points  of  the  debate- 
First,  the  formation  of  constitutions  without  the  prsvi-  * 
ons  assent  of  Congress ;  Second,  the  right  of  aliens  to 
vote  before  naturalixation ;  Third,  the  right  of  Arkansas 
to  be  admitted  with  slavery  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  a 
State— of  the  treaty  of  Loulslsna  and  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  684,  <HI6, 686;  sn  account  of  the  session  of 
twenty-lbur  hours,  686;  bUl  put  to  vote,  687;  stngi^ 
to  bring  the  bills  to  a  vote  not  to  pass  them,  687; 
687;  one  spedsl  one,  687. 

AsvoB,  Jomr  JAOOB.-^Hb  colony  at  Astoria,  18, 100. 

AvtxDT,  Mosast  founder  of  the  Texas  Colony,  674 


BAUnmr,  HxmT,  Bepresentative  from  PemMylvsnia,  7 ; 
eoa4)utor  with  Clay  on  the  Missouri  question,  10;  q>- 
potnted  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  12a 

JBamJb  q^<4e  VfUUd  iStalsi.— When  chsrter  of  first  expired, 
1;  origin  of  the  second,  9;  its  course  in  1819,  OL 

OonstitutionsUty  and  txpodliuusy  called  in  question  la 
Oenersl  Jackson*s  first  messsge^  168;  suggestion  of  one 
founded  on  the  credit  and  revennes  of  the  OovenmisDf^ 
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1B8 ;  a  gold  onneno^  and  an  Independent  treuofy  tng- 
gested  to  Oenenl  Jackeon,  and  approved  at  onoe,  158; 
cause  of  a  retort  to  the  deposit  eysiem,  108;  the  idea  of  a 
goyemment  flaeal  agent  etliematized,  168 ;  reporta  of  eom- 
mitteee,  106;  war  of  the  bank  oommenoed,  168;  its  alM- 
ance  with  the  opposition,  168 ;  its  power,  168 ;  statement 
of  Its  presidenti  160 ;  its  power  to  min  and  destroy  local 
hanks,  159. 

Ceaseless  actlTitf  in  hehalf  of  the  bank,  since  the 
President's  message  in  18tt,  187 ;  little  done  on  the  other 
tide,  187;  coxrent  all  setting  one  way,  187;  fldlore  of 
attempts  to  ooonteract  It,  187 ;  permission  asked  to  intro- 
duce a  resolntion  against  the  re-chartor,  187 ;  speech  on 
the  occasion,  showing  that  the  Instltntlon  had  too  mneh 
power  over  the  people  and  the  goyemment— oyer  bnsl- 
ness  and  politics;  and  disposed  to  ezerdse  It  against 
freedom  and  equality,  187;  propossl  to  reylye  the  oar* 
rency  of  the  constitntlon,  187;  **  willing  to  see  the 
earren<7  of  the  goyemment  left  to  the  hard  money 
intended  by  the  oonstltatlon,**  187;  eyery  q;>eeies  of 
p^er  left  to  the  Btato  goyemments,  187;  experience  of 
France  and  England,  187 ;  a  hard  money  party  against  a 
paper  party,  187;  Jostiilcatlon  for  bringing  forward  the 
qnestion  of  renewal,  188;  the  reports  on  preyions  reso- 
lutions offered  at  the  dose  of  each  session  and  all  In 
foyor  of  renewal,  188;  then  followed  the  message  of 
President  Jadcson,  188;  Its  reference,  188;  report,  etc, 
188;  the  conduct  of  the  bank  and  its  friends  second 
ground  for  JustUcation,  188 ;  theee  proceedings,  180;  an 
example  drawn  from  the  British  Psrllament,  189;  re- 
marks of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  189 ;  da  of  Mr.  Hnm^  189;  da 
of  Mr.EdwaxdEmoe,189;  da  of  Bir  William Pulteney, 
190;  it  Is  said  the  debate  will  ii^nre  the  stodkholdeis, 
depredate  the  yalue  of  their  property,  and  that  It  is 
wrong  to  sport  with  yested  rights,  190;  the  stockholders 
know  the  foots  and  such  assertions  absurd,  190;  the  tn- 
stitation  has  forfeited  Ite  dutrter  end  maybe  shut  up  any 
hour,  190;  the  case  of  the  Bank  ys.  Owens,  190 ;  parlia- 
mentary rule  requiring  members  to  withdraw  who  haye 
an  Interest  In  the  sul^ect  of  discnsdon,  191. 

The  bank  is  an  Instltntlon  too  great  and  powetfril  to 
be  tolerated  in  a  goyemment  of  free  and  equal  laws, 
191 ;  on  renewal,  its  direct  power  must  speedily  beoome 
boundless  and  uncontrollable,  191;  authorised  to  own 
and  Issue  ninety  mUHons,  191 ;  its  indirect  power,  191 ;  to 
whom  is  all  this  power  grantedt  191 ;  by  whomis  itto  be 
exerdsedt  191 ;  it  wHI  become  the  absolute  monopolist 
of  American  money,  191 ;  what  happened  In  Oreat  Brit- 
ain In  1796,199;  letter  of  the  bank  dlreeton  to  Pitt, 
199;  oondlttonofQ*eatBritalnatthattlme,199;  Itsub- 
dued  the  minister  to  the  purposes  of  the  bMik,  199 ;  for 
twenty  years  the  bank  was  the  dominant  power  In  Eng^ 
land,  198;  oannot  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes  act  in 
the  same  way  1 199 

Ite  tendencies  are  dangerous  and  pemldons  to  the 
goyemment  and  the  people,  199;  the  heads  of  eadi 
mlsdilei;i98,198L 

The  exduslyeprlyflegesand  antl-republlcan  monop- 
oly which  it  glyes  the  stockhdders,  198 ;  the  ezdustye 
legal  pKyfleges  it  glyes,  198;  twdye  enumerated,  194; 
their  eflBot  and  beaiingi  194;  compensation  made  by  the 
Bank  of  England  for  undrawn  balanesa,  194;  amount  of 
undrawn  balances,  194;  iiOury  suifored  by  the  people 
on  account  o#  the  uncompensated  manses  of  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  196;  to  discredit  and 
disparage  the  notes  of  an  other  banks  l^exdudlng  them 
from  the  eollectlon  of  the  reyenue»  196 ;  the  power  to 
hold  real  estate,  receiye  rents,  Ac,  197;  dfoct  of  this 
TWte^adty  to  acquire  and  legal  power  to  letsla  resl 


estete,  197 ;  ^e  power  to  deal  in  pawns,  merchaadlse, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  198 ;  to  estebllsh  branches  in  the 
dUforent  Stetes  without  their  consent  and  In  defiance  of 
their  resistance,  199;  exemption  of  the  stockholders 
fiDm  Indiyidual  llabUlty,  199;  to  haye  the  United 
States  for  a  partner,  200;  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Pulteney,  200 ;  amount  of  stock  owned  by  foreigners, 
901 ;  exemptions  from  due  course  of  law  for  violations 
of  ite  charter,  201 ;  these  priylleges  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  the  public  foith  to  diarter  no  other  bank,  202;  the 
goyemment  from  which  we  have  made  this  copy  has 
condemned  the  original,  802 ;  correspondence  between 
the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  end  the  Bank  directors, 
808;  how  was  this  Babylon  prostrated!  804;  elfeet  of 
the  QMech,  904;  how  it  was  reodyed,  804;  leave  re- 
ftased,806. 

Statement  that  the  bank  has  foiled  In  fomlshing  a 
uniform  currency»  880;  It  yldous  and  illegal  currency, 
880;  origin  of  the  practice,  880;  leave  to  bring  In  a  re- 
solution dedaiing  It  illegal  asked  for,  880;  reasons, 
880;  **  the  resolution  expresses  ite  own  object,  821; 
the  currency  arraigned,  881;  the  pointo  of  incom- 
patibility between  this  currency  and  the  requlrites  of 
the  diarter,  821;  fourteen  pointo  steted,  821;  the  cur- 
rency foils  at  every  test,  881 ;  these  orders  cannot  serve 
as  currency  because  they  are  snl^ect  to  the  law  of  en- 
dorsed paper,  888 ;  being  once  paid  they  are  done  with, 
888;  operations  of  the  bank  In  1817, 888 ;  origin  of  the 
brandk  bank  orders,  828 ;  this  currency  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, 888;  the  foot  of  iUegsllty  suffident  to  require 
it,  888;  pemldous  consequences  result  from  it,  888; 
the  brandi  bank  orders  are  not  payable  In  the  Stetes  In 
which  they  are  issued,  888;  practice  of  the  Bonk  of 
Ireland,  884;  leave  refosed,  884 

Message  of  the  Preddent  in  1888>80, 884;  its  remarks 
rdative  to  the  bank,  884 ;  the  podtlon  of  the  constitn- 
tional  question,  884;  the  democra<7  opposed  not  only 
the  bank  but  the  latltudinorian  construction  which 
would  anthorlxe  It,  886;  it  was  the  tuning  point  be-' 
tween  a  strong  and  splendid  government  on  one  dde 
and  a  plain  economical  goyemment  on  the  other, 
limited  by  a  written  constltotlon,  886;  the  constraction 
was  the  main  point,  226;  eflleot  of  the  message  on  the 
democrat  of  the  country,  825 ;  the  contest  at  hand,  226 ; 
violent  ottadu  upon  the  Preddent,  226;  remark  of  M. 
Tooquevllle  on  Preddent  Jadcson  and  the  bank,  826; 
every  word  on  error,  826;  examined,  826 ;  application 
for  a  renewd  of  the  diarter  when  and  why  mode,  226 ; 
actlonof  friends  of  Jackson  and  the  bank,  227;  memo- 
xld  Ibr  renewal  presented,  887;  course  of  events,  887; 
error  cf  Do  Tocqueville  exposed,  888;  another  extract, 
988;  ite  errors  exposed,  889;  consequences  of  roAulng 
tfaere-diarter,889. 

£«-ciA<irfor.~-Conyentlon  of  the  National  Bepnbllcans 
to  nominate  a  Preddent,  882;  tho  nominations,  883; 
addresses  of  the  convention,  888;  remarks  relative  to 
the  bank,  888 ;  **ito  benefldal  character,  282;  no  pretext 
of  any  adequate  motive  is  ssslgned  for  the  Preddent's 
denundatton,  888;  are  the  people  ready  to  destroy  one 
of  their  most  vduable  Institutions  to  gratuy  the  caprice 
of  the  Preddent!  888.** 

The  Bank  question  presented  as  an  issue  of  the  doo- 
tion  by  ite  fHends,  888 ;  two  classes  of  iMends,  888 ;  one 
friends  of  the  Preddent,  the  other  against  him,  888 ;  how 
the  consent  of  the  former  was  obtdned,  888;  memorial 
for  le-diarter  presented,  888 ;  referred,  to  a  select  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  888 ;  reforred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  In  the  House,  888 ;  reason  of  the  dif- 
forenoe,  888 ;  motion  to  refer  to  a  select  eonmilttee,  884 ; 
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remarks,  284;  this  measnre  entirely  diaoonaected  from 
the  Baltimore  oonTentlon,  284;  "a  select  committee  the 
proper  one,  284;  the  ooarse  in  sach  cases,  284;  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  taken  up  at  yiis  session,  284;  the 
stockholders  left  the  application  discretionary  with  the 
directors,  2S5;  it  will  divide  the  whole  coontiy,  285;  the 
bank  has  been  charged  with  nsing  its  ftmds  and  those 
of  the  people  in  operating  npon  and  oontroUlng  public 
opinion,  285 ;  this  <^  sufficient  consequence  to  demand 
an  accurate  inquiry,  285;  charged  with  violating  its 
charter,  285;  other  charges,  285;  memorial  referred  to 
Gommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  285. 

InvetUgaiion  orderecU^Cauiw  neeeasary  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  opposition,  285;  to  prepare  the  people  to 
sustain  the  veto,  285 ;  policy  of  the  bank  leaders,  286; 
reasons  for  taking  up  the  inrestlgaiion  in  the  House, 
286;  motion  for  inquiry  made,  286;  manner  in  which 
the  motion  wss  treated,  286 ;  realstanoe  to  investigation, 
286;  ''a  re-charter  is  asked,  yet  the  fHends  of  the 
bank  shrink  fh>m  Inquiiy,  286  ;  the  inference  which 
might  be  drawn  fh>m  this  resistance,  28T;  what  is  the 
ground  of  opposition  t  287 ;  how  the  memorial  wsa 
treated  in  the  other  House,  28T ;  result  of  the  examina- 
tion in  1819, 287 ;  three  years  after  it  went  into  existence, 
it  was  on  the  verge  of  bankrupt<7, 287 ;  ^  right  of  either 
House  to  make  the  inquiry,  287;  the  misoonduot  of  the 
bank  in  numerous  instances,  287 ;  list  of  accusations 
agsinst  the  bank,  288 ;  tho  friends  of  the  bank  obliged  to 
declare  in  favor  of  examination,  288;  modes  of  inves- 
tigation proposed,  289 ;  restrictions  proposed  to  the  in- 
quiry, 289;  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  has  been  treated  by  the  House,  289;  re- 
marks on  modes  adopted  by  the  bank  fbr  extorting 
usury,  240 ;  another  mode  makes  the  loan  take  the  Ibrm 
of  a  domestic  bill  ttaca.  the  beginning,  240 ;  cITeet  of  the 
debate  on  the  bank  with  the  country,  240;  speakers 
against  the  bank,  240;  advocates  of  the  bank,  241;  tho 
Committee  of  Investigation,  241;  its  composition,  241; 
three  reports,  241 ;  their  character,  241. 

The  three  per  cent.  debt-^ThiB  a  portion  of  fhe  revo- 
lutlonaxy  debt  standing  at  sixty-four,  248;  money  in  the 
bank  to  pay  it,  242 ;  the  money  retained  to  sustain  the 
bank  and  the  debt  not  paid  untU  it  rose  to  par,  242;  re- 
mi^  on  the  oourae of  the  bank,  242;  the  loss  to  the 
people,  248. 

Bia/ar  re-eharter  reported.-''SLeraaTkB  relatlTe  to 
previous  charter^248;  Ibzmer  course  of'Webstee,S48; 
his  defence  of  his  present  position,  248;  *"  the  yean  that 
have  passed,  248;  the  effects  of  experienee,  248;  action 
of  Cslhoun  in  procuring  the  present  charter,  244;  the 
vote  of  Webster  against  it,  244;  his  views,  244;  evUs  of 
a  disordered  currency,  244;  the  small  note  currency 
cause  of  the  small  amount  of  specie  in  the  country,  244 ;  ** 
the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  and  the  bonus  required 
opposed,  245;  remarks  upon  them,  245;  the  present  ap- 
plication of  the  bank  opposed,  245;  "some  years  before 
the  charter  expiree,  245;  now  late  in  the  session,  245;  not 
time  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject,  246;  other  sultfects  of 
more  immediate  and  pressing  interest  must  be  thrown 
aside,  245;  an  unfinished  investigation  presents  another 
reason  for  dekying  the  final  action  of  Oongiess  on  this 
Bul^ect,  245;  the  people  have  no  opportunity  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  inibrmatlon  now  printed,  246; 
this  question  belongs  to  the  Congress  elected  within  the 
next  census,  246;  looks  like  usurpation  on  fhe  part  of 
this  Congress,  246;  dilferent  representation  in  fhe  next 
Congress,  246 ;  a  charter  should  be  granted  with  as  little 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  posterity  as  possible,  246;  this 
question  must  eifect  the  presidential  election  if  not  de- 


cide it,  246;  take  a  lesson  firom  the  monarohial  parlla 
ment  of  England,  247." 

A  nM»tiofr  declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  ad- 
mit or  deny  the  establishment  of  brandies  of  the  metter 
bank  within  their  limits,  oifered,  247;  remarks,  247;  *"  if 
this  amendment  is  struck  out  it  is  tantamount  to  a  legis- 
lative declaration  that  no  such  rights  existed,  24T;  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  right  of  the  States  te 
tax  the  branches,  ^7;  this  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
bank  and  the  degradation  of  fhe  States,  247;  the  argu- 
ment that  these  branches  are  neoeasaiy  to  enaUe  the 
Federsl  Oovemment  to  carry  on  ita  fiscal  cpecatlons 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  independent  of  State  legial^ 
tion,  is  answered  by  the  determination  of  Congress  it- 
self; 247;  every  thing  is  left  to  the  bank  itself  except 
the  branch  at  this  place,  247;  the  esUbliahment  of 
branches  is  a  mere  queetion  <tf  profit  and  loie  to  the 
bank,  247;  point  of  the  question,  247 ;  motion  re- 
jected. 

Motion  to  strike  out  fhe  exclusive  privileges  and  to 
mike  the  stockholders  liable,  248;  «  example  of  the 
Boottiah  banks,  248;  the  exoeUenoe  of  their  plan,  2«, 
clauses  granting  exdustve  privileges,  248 ;  the  establish- 
ment of  any  other  bank  by  the  United  States  prohibited 
during  the  existenee  of  the  charter,  248;  this  is  contxaiy 
to  the  genius  of  our  Government,  249;  the  restriction 
npon  Aiture  Congresses  is  at  war  with  every  principle 
of  constitutional  right  and  legislative  equality  249;  is 
this  Congress  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  power  of 
their  successors?  249;  in  nine  months  this  Congress  is 
deftmet,  249 ;  the  renewed  charter  wIU  not  take  effect 
fill  three  years  after  the  ftdl  representation  of  the  next 
Congress  in  power,  24a" 

All  amendments  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bank  voted  down,  260;  the  interest  of  membexB  of  the 
Senate  as  stockholders^  250;  bin  passed  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  26a 

7%$  Fsto.— **  If  this  government  sells  exclusive  privi- 
leges, it  should  at  least  exact  for  them  as  much  as  they  axe 
worth  in  tho  ukarket,  261 ;  the  present  value  of  the  monop* 
oly  is  seventeen  millions,  and  the  act  proposes  to  sell  It 
for  three,  251 ;  how  can  the  present  stodkholden  have  any 
dalm  to  fhe  special  fovor  of  the  Oovemment  t  251 ;  this 
act  does  not  permit  oompeiltton  in  the  purchase  of  this 
monopoly,  251 ;  not  Just  to  set  others  aside  and  grant  this 
privilege  to  the  few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
seourethesto6k,2Sl;"  the  force  of  preeedenta  for  eonsti- 
tntionallty  aigued  against,  252 ;  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court, 252;  examined  208;  reinaik8^26&;  *  precedence  is 
a  dangerous  source  of  anthori^,  and  should  not  be  regard- 
ed aa  deciding  questlens  of  constitutional  power  except 
where  the  acquiescence  of  fhe  people  and  fhe  States  is 
wen  settled,  266;  precedents  are  leaUy  against  the  bank, 
258;  if  the  opinion  of  fhe  Supreme  Court  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  this  act,  if  ouf^f  not  to  control  the  co- 
ordinate authorities  of  this  OovenmieBt,  258;  in  the  case 
relied  on,  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  decided  that  all 
thellMtnres  of  this  corporation  are  compatible  with  the 
ooDStitntian,  258;  the  miseonducf  et  fhe  ineOfution, 
both  in  eondttcttng  Its  business  and  in  resisting  Investi- 
gation, 268;  sa^dons  are  entertained  and  ehai^asmade 
of  gross  violations  of  the  charter,  208 ;  the  reoonunenda- 
fion  of  a  nmority  of  the  eommiftee,  268;  addittonsl 
reason  for  less  haste  and  more  caaflon,  268.^ 

Hie  great  q>eeohes  fh>m  fhe  advocates  of  fhe  bank 
now  made  to  repel  the  elfocfB  of  fhe  veto,  254;  a  trans- 
fer of  fhe  question  to  fhe  poUtical  arena,  254;  to  the 
presidential  election,  204;  fri^ffU  distress  predicted, 
and  a  Change  of  the  chief  magistnite  the  only  means  cf 
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EYertlng  the  calamity,  854;  remarks  of  Webeter  on  this 
point,  8M;  remarks  of  White  npon  the  bank  taking  the 
lead  of  a  political  party,  854;  the  distress  pictured  by 
Clayton,  854;  the  winding  up  of  the  bank,  with  regard 
to  time,  855 ;  case  of  the  previons  bank,  866 ;  menace  of 
distress  from  the  baikk  if  denied  a  renewal,  entirely  gra- 
tnitons,  855;  yehement  declamation  against  the  veto, 
865;  remarks  of  Clay  on  the  veto  power,  856 ;  reply  of 
Benton,  865;  objects  of  the  yetoes  of  the  French  Ung, 
856;  **  the  ftble  of  the  cat  and  the  eagle,  856 ;  why  de- 
bate the  bank  question,  now  it  Is  yetoed,  and  not  debate 
it  befbret  867;  the  bank  is  finished,  why  debate  it 
nowf  857;  the  bank  Is  in  the  field,  a  feaxAil  andtre- 
mendons  combatant  In  the  presidential  electloo,  857; 
the  Oreat  West  is  selected  as  the  theatre  of  her  opera- 
tions, 857;  min  la  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  West, 
if  she  votes  for  Jackson,  867;  the  bank  debt  has  been 
created  for  electioneerlxig  purposes,  868;  this  point  ex- 
amined, 868;  the  establishment  of  several  new  branches 
and  the  promise  of  more,  859 ;  the  alleged  necessity  for 
the  prompt  and  vigorous  collection  of  this  debt,  if  the 
charter  is  not  renewed,  859 ;  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  about  the  legality  of  this  trust,  869; 
once  in  every  ten  yean  the  capital  of  this  debt  is  paid  In 
interest,  869 ;  the  ruinous  drain  of  capital  in  hard  money 
lh>m  the  West,  859 ;  the  old  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  defended  flrom  the  aspersions  cast  on 
them,  800;  manner  in  which  the  charter  was  pushed 
through,  pending  an  Investigation,  860;  the  foreign 
stockholders  of  the  bank,  860 ;  the  bank  a  monopoly, 
861;  English  authority  for  calling  the  Bank  of  England 
a  monopoly,  and  the  BrlUah  bank  in  America  Is  copied 
from  it,  861 ;  the  President's  idea  of  his  oath,  861 ;  his 
independence  In  construing  the  constitution,  868;  the 
drain  npon  the  resources  of  the  West,  made  by  the  bank, 
868 ;  address  to  the  Jackson  bank  men,  868;  address  to 
the  West,  868;  the  dangerous  power  of  the  bank  and 
the  present  audacity  of  her  conduct,  868.*' 

**I>lssaUsfoction  expressed  that  the  speeches  of  some 
Senators  fill  the  galleries,  and  those  of  others  empty 
them,  868 ;  charged  with  a  want  of  courtesy  to  the  Pres- 
ident, 868 ;  charges  of  the  Senator  tnaa.  Missouri,  onco 
against  the  President,  868. 

**  No  adjourned  question  of  veracity  between  the  Sen- 
ator i^m  Missouri  and  the  President,  864;  the  prediction 
charged  upon  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  364; "  itarther 
debate,  864 ;  dlrefhl  picture  of  distress  drawn,  866k 

X>€lay  in  paying  ths  t&rse  per  eafKt.— Message  re- 
commended that  the  United  States  stock  should  be 
sold,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate its  condition,  887;  referred  to  a  spedal  com- 
mittee of  firiends  of  the  bank,  887;  otjeoted  that  the 
committee  should  not  proceed  until  the  report  of  the 
agent  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  was  made,  887; 
its  depredation  of  the  stock,  887;  ibis  objection  lUla- 
dons,  887 ;  the  loss  of  the  bank,  by  depredation,  stated 
at  half  a  million,  888 ;  nothing  before  the  House  to  make 
an  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  bank  desirable,  888 ; 
eventual  ability  to  discharge  all  its  obligations,  Is  not 
ofitesilf  soffldent  to  entitle  the  bank  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Chnremment,  888 ;  what  was  the  Executive  com- 
plaint against  the  bank!  888;  that  It  had  Inteifored  with 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  888;  eifect  of  the 
charges  upon  the  idlings  of  the  corporatota,  888;  the 
report  of  the  agoit,  888 ;  the  exhibit  contrasted  with  iU 
actual  state,  888;  a  large  surplus  presented  for  the 
ftockholderB,  889;  the  report  a  mere  compendium  of 
the  beak  retnnifl,  889;  proceedings  of  the  bank  with 
rsgtfd  to  the  three  per  cents,  889;  invsatigation  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  889; 
Import,  889 ;  public  depodts  reported  entirely  safe,  889 ; 
resolution  to  continue  the  depodts  in  the  bank  offered, 
889;  debate,  889;  the  bank  exceeded  its  legitimate 
authority  in  relation  to  the  three  per  cents,  890;  had 
the  bank  promptly  paid  the  public  money  depodted  In 
its  vaults  when  called  for,  890 ;  proceedings  of  the  bank, 
890;  resolution  carried,  891;  loss  by  the  manner  the 
three  per  cents  were  pdd,  891. 

SdUqf  Stock  ifi<&e.-Sale  of  United  BUtes  stock  In 
all  corporate  companies  recommended  by  the  Preddent, 
894;  partnership  of  government  with  corporations 
condenmed,  894;  bill  introduced,  894:  moved  to  n^Ject 
it,  894;  debate,  894;  indignation  at  this  persecution 
of  a  national  institution,  894;  indignities  to  which 
members  were  snl^Jeeted  who  presumed  to  take 
any  step  concerning  the  bank  which  militated  against 
that  corporation,  896;  a  plain  business  proceeding, 
896;  an  isolated  proposition,  896;  the  bill  aummarUy 
rejected,  896;  fifty  membexa  borrowers  of  the  bank, 
996;  the  ssme  thhig  had  happened  once  before,  896; 
proposed  in  1887  to  sell  the  stock  solely  on  the  ground 
of  public  advantage,  896;  renuu-ks  on  this  propodtion  at 
the  time,  896 ;  reflections,  896. 

BemowA  qf  <Ae  2>sj»osl<8^— Order  foit  removal  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  878;  the  Preddent's 
own  message,  874;  reports  of  directors  to  the  Preddent, 
874;  extrscts  ttwn.  them,  874|  875;  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  board,  876;  ftirther  outrages  of  the  bank,  876; 
the  exchange  committee  of  the  banks,  876;  paper  read 
by  Preddent  Jackson  to  his  Cabinet,  876 ;  extracts,  877, 
8T8;  Impresdon  produced  by  tiie  removal,  879. 

Procudkig$  <^  the  Bctnh  on  ihe  removal  qf  Ike  2)e- 
potiia.— The  reference  of  the  Preddent*s  paper  to  a 
committee,  879 ;  report,  879 ;  extracts,  879 ;  its  temper, 
879;  gives  the  lead  to  proceedings  In  Congress,  880; 
the  violati<»is  of  law  and  the  constitution  referred  to, 
880 ;  amount  of  the  charges  against  the  Preddent  by  the 
bank,  881. 

Beport  qfike  Seoretaty  qfihe  Treaewry  rOatiee  to 
removal  of  tke  D^postti:— Seasons  for  the  cessation  of 
depodts  in  the  bank,  881;  the  duty  of  the  Secretary, 
881;  no,  prospects  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  888; 
other  reasons,  888;  the  board  of  directors,  888;  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  remove  the  deposits,  884;  the 
depodt  banks,  886;  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  depodt 
banks,  886;  power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  885. 

In  i^^SoiMte.— Beport  oonddered,  898 ;  proposed,ihat 
the  Senate  act  upon  it  at  once  without  the  intervention  of 
a  committee,  898 ;  the  House  the  proper  place  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  made  in  that  report,'898;  resolution 
offered,  898;  referred,  894 ;  report,  894 ;  remarks  on  the 
despotism  of  the  committee»  894;  reply,  894;  report 
drawn  by  the  counsel  for  the  bank,  894 ;  Ineffidenej  of 
the  reeolntion,  896 ;  no  action  proposed,  896;  resohition 
adopted,  895u 

Besolution  subsequentiy  pr<^KMed  again  with  another 
requiring  the  return  of  the  depodts  to  the  bank,  896 ; 
remarks,  896;  impropriety  of  the  resolutions  so  near 
the  dose  of  the  seadon,  896 ;  other  condderations,  897; 
resolutions  adopted,  897;  sent  to  the  House  and  not 
taken  up,  897. 

In  the  Eou9e.-^Repott  of  the  Becretsiy,  memorial  of 
the  bank,  and  of  the  government  directors  referred, 
898;  report,  898;  adopted, 88a 

Cfcvemment  IHreetore^  thek*  ITominaUon  and  He- 
^sct<Ofk~Oppodtion  manifested  to  four  of  the  five  nom- 
inated, 885;  resolution  of  inquiry  into  their  fitness,  dsc. 
offered  and  rejected,  885;  four  r^eeted,  886;  no  com* 
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plaint  against  them  except  from  the  bank,  886;  rejected 
for  the  report  made  to  the  President,  886;  re^nomi- 
nated,  886;  meaaage,  886;  extraeta,  887,  888;  qneatlon 
raised  aa  to  which  was  the  nominating  power  for  bank 
dlrectora,  the  President  and  Senate  or  the  Bank  and 
Senate,  888;  determination  to  try  this  question,  889; 
message  referred  to  a  committee,  889;  report  against  the 
re^nominstlons,  889;  the  ahsolate  right  of  the  Senate  to 
n^ect,  889 ;  their  privilege  to  give  no  reasona,  889;  the 
general  policy  of  making  re-nominatlons,  889;  extracts, 
889;  memorial  of  the  rejected  direetozs,  889;  extracts, 
890;  their  rights  and  dnttes  aa  government  dlrectora, 
880;  opinion  of  Alexander  Hamilton  relative  to  gov- 
ermnent  directors,  891 ;  opinion  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
891 ;  reasons  why  the  motion  to  strike  out  government 
directors  waa  resisted  when  the  charter  waa  nnder  con- 
sideration, 891;  they  are  the  goardlana  of  the  pabllo 
interest,  and  to  secure  a  Just  and  honorable  administra- 
tion of  the  aflUrs  of  the  bank,  891;  the  nominatlona 
again  reacted,  899;  reasons  kept  secret,  899;  motion 
made  to  publish  the  prooeedinge,  892;  lost,  898;  re- 
marks on  the  SepdH  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Investigation 
relative  to  the  Exchange  Committee,  899. 

OaU  Oft  the  PrMidmU  J^  a  copy  qf  Ihepap&r  read 
to  hU  OiMfMt-ABequest  to  be  informed  if  it  was 
genuine,  899;  and  if  soto  Aunish  a  copy,  899;  Senate  not 
the  branch  of  the  LegislatBre  to  call  for  tUs  document, 
899 ;  uses  to  which  the  paper  mi^^t  be  put,  899;  it  can- 
not be  rightflilly  called  for,  889 ;  resdutton  pasasd,  400; 
answer  of  the  President,  400;  denied  the  right  to  call, 
A».,400. 

Attempted  IweeeHgaHon.— Select  Oommittee  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  to  investigate  the  aflUrs  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  458 ;  olieete  to  be  aacertained,  409 ; 
authority  given  to  the  committee,  409;  right  of  the 
House  to  make  the  investigation,  4S9 ;  proceedings  of 
the  bank  to  defeat  investigation,  469 ;  report  of  com- 
mittee, 469;  extracts,  460;  treatment  of  their  oaU  for 
certain  books,  461 ;  action  under  anbponaa,  461 ;  a  war- 
rant recommended  for  the  apprehension  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  461 ;  the  oommittee  of  1819^  4Si. 

IfvouUgatUm  J>y  IKe  8entUe,—^liSMe  mu<di  ground 
lost  in  public  opinion  by  resisting  the  inveetigation  of 
the  House  to  retrieve  the  bank,  an  investigation  com- 
mences In  the  Senate,  470 ;  committee  moved,  470 ;  view 
of  this  act  of  the  Senate,  471 ;  the  memben  of  the  com- 
mittee defenders  of  the  bank,  471;  the  only  sembknoe 
of  precedent,  471;  called  the  **  Whitewashing  Commit- 
tee," 47L 

JDotof^fiiU  qf  the  JSanli— Copy  of  resolutiona  of  its 
stookholderd^  471;  extraeta  from  Philadelphia  papers, 
472s  report  of  the  Finance  Xkimmittee,  481 ;  ita  friendly 
reception,  481;  its  contents,  481;  its  dedsrations  con- 
tradicted by  Senator  Benton,  482;  extracts,  482;  impu- 
tations upon  the  President,  Tice-President,  and  Senator 
Benton,  482;  committee  departed  from  the  business 
with  which  tiiey  were  chaiged,  488;  the  charge  of  hoa- 
tllity  to  the  bank  on  thepartof  the  President,  488;  de- 
fends the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  against  the  imputa- 
tions of  the  report,  484 ;  misconduct  of  the  bank  shown 
from  recent  Ikets,  484 ;  the  abdnctioa  of  a  million  and  a 
half  from  New  Orleans,  486;  the  report  ee^-pouie,  486; 
reply  in  defence  ot  the  report,  486 ;  extracts,  486.  See 
JackeotCe  AdmMatrcMon, 
SobHke  in  the  DUMot,  recharter  ^-43peech  of  Senator 
Benton,  658 ;  **the  charters  wrong,  668 ;  no  bank  of  dr* 
cnlatton  oug^t  to  be  authorized  In  this  district,  660; 
none  to  fomlsh  other  curreni^  than  large  notes  diould 
be  chartered  anywhere,  669;  ameUoratlenB  In  charters 


proposed,  to  be  granted  In  order  to  render  them  leas 
dangerous  to  the  community,  669;  liability  of  the 
stockholders,  669;  bank  stock  to  be  subject  to  taxation 
like  other  property,  669;  to  issue  no  notes  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  659 ;  the  charters  to  be  repealable  at  the 
will  of  Congress,  669 ;  evil  of  small  notes  classed  under 
three  heads,  600;  the  banishment  of  gold  and  sUver, 
oounterfeltlng  and  throwing  other  burdens  of  losses 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  660;  the  basis  of  drcnlatioii 
throughout  the  country  should  be  hard  money,  662;  the 
true  idea  of  banks  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  country,  668 ; 
the  feculty  of  issuing  paper  money  rendexa  banks  daa- 
geroua,  668;  progress  of  banking  business  is  alsrmlng 
and  deplorable  in  the  United  StateB,668;  the  burdena 
which  the  banks  impose  on  the  people,  664 ;  **  rediaztar 
carried,  665. 

BjLXBom,  Jaxb,  Senator  from  Virginia,  T;  governor,  7; 
Totea  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8;  on  the  Virginia 
reaolutlons,  86 ;  Secretary  at  War,  66 ;  negotiates  treaty 
with  the  Cherokeea,  107. 

Baxboub,  Pmup  P.,  Bepresentatlve  from  Virginia,  7;  on 
selling  the  stock  of  the  United  States  in  the  bank,  296; 
his  character,  296. 

Baxbt,  William  T.,  Postmsster  General,  120;  appointed 
Ifidstor  to  Spain,  18t 

Bataxd,  Jaxb,  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  91. 

BxHTov,  Thoxis  H^  Instigator  of  the  clause  prohibiting  le- 
gislative interferenoe  with  davery  In  the  constituttaD 
of  Hlasonri,  6;  his  first  experience  In  standing  ** solitary 
and  alone,"  16 ;  views  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Ore- 
gon, 18;  first  suggests  sending  ministers  to  Oriental  na- 
tions, 14;  denounces  the  treaty  of  1818, 16, 17;  movea 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  87;  visit  to  JefTexaon, 
48;  offers  a  bill  to  occupy  Columbia  river,  60;  remarks 
on  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  61 ;  on  the  duty  on  in- 
digo, 97;  on  the  sde  of  the  public  lands,  106,  180;  on 
davery,  186;  on  the  peroration  of  Webster,  142;  <»  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  161;  the  reped  of  the  dum 
sdttax,  166;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  187; 
his  dlence  relative  to  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  sa 
KInister  to  England,  218;  letter  to  Van  Buren,  218;  on 
the  illegd  currency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea, 
220;  on  government  expenses,  281;  against  theexdu- 
dve  privileges  of  the  bank,  246;  reply  to  day  on  the 
reto  power,  266^  266;  on  the  compromise  tariff  US, 
819;  on  home  vduation,  824;  on  Klssouii  resolutiona^ 
860;  on  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  888; 
on  the  removal  of  the  depodts,  406;  gives  notice  of  the 
expunging  resdution,  428;  on  a  gold  currency,  486;  on 
public  distress,  462 ;  on  the  Beport  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  aflUrs  of  the  bank,  432 ;  rela- 
tive to  the  expunging  resolutions  of  Alabama,  624;  on 
the  Brandi  Mints,  661 ;  on  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  660 ;  on  the  memorld  to  abolish 
davery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  077 ;  on  French  sf- 
fdrs,  691;  on  abolition  petitions,  617;  on  the  Expunge 
Ing  resolution,  645 ;  on  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds, 
649,  662;  on  rediarterlng  the  district  banks,  668;  on 
Texas  Independence,  670;  on  the  ipede  droular,  677; 
on  revidon  of  the  apede  dreular,  696^  701;  on  the  salt 
tax,  714;  on  the  Expunging  resolution,  719l 

Bnxmr,  Jobx  M.,  remarka  on  the  treaty  with  the  Greeki^ 
62;  attorney-genera],  120;  resigns  his  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net, 181. 

Bdb,  Gsoxcn  M.,  on  home  valuation,  824;  on  the  Franch 
spoliation  bill,  487. 

Btrthday  of  Jefferson  and  the  doctrine  of  nnlllfieation,  14& 

Buub,  FftAHOB  P.,  h0W  led  to  estabUih  the  Globe  new*' 
pi^ertlSOL 
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BuwMnxLD,  JoespH,  BepreflentetlTe  tnm  TS0w  Jeney,  TOtM 
Ibr  the  admlatlon  of  Hiwooil,  9. 

B0TT1.DXK,  Jaxbb  W.,  on  the  admlasloa  of  Arkaiiflas,  681. 

Bkahoii,  Johx,  Beoretaiy  of  the  KaTy,  180;  redgna  hJa 
seat  In  the  cabinet,  181. 

Sranoh  MMt  at  Nwo  OrUcmt  and  if»  i^$  Southern  gold 
reffions.—BfH  reported,  060;  oppoaed  by  Mr.  Clay,  MO; 
unwise  and  li^adiofona  to  estabUah  these  branches,  060 ; 
Indefinite  postponement  moTed,  6S0 ;  no  evil  in  the  nnl- 
Ufication  of  mints,  660;  the  present  one  saffldent,  661 ; 
the  measore  would  be  aoxillaiy  to  the  restoration  of  the 
metallic  eorreney,  661;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  661; 
*«  constitutional  right  to  estabUsh  these  mints,  661;  an 
•et  of  justice  to  the  Bonth  and  West,  661 ;  glye  the  mint 
five  or  six  branches  and  nobody  wonld  want  the  bank 
paper,  662;  the  idea  of  expense  on  snch  an  ol^eet 
seoated,  668 ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  currency 
Is  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  668;  what  loss  haa  the 
Western  people  now  sustslned  for  want  of  gold  f  668 ;  in 
AyoT  of  measures  that  will  put  down  small  paper  and 
put  up  gold  and  sOver,  668;"  postponement  lost,  668 ; 
other  motions  made  and  lost,  668;  bill  psssed,  668. 

British  West  India  Trade^  recovery  ^—Account  of  this 
trade,  184 ;  six  negotiations  carried  on  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  124; 
limited  concessions  only  obtained,  186;  a  primary  ob- 
ject with  Washington,  126;  his  letter  of  instructions  to 
Oouyemeur  Morris,  186;  a  prominent  point  In  ourflsBt 
negotlatloa  in  ITM,  186;  attempts  of  1888  and  1888, 186; 
femarks  on  the  negotiation  of  1828, 186;  effect  of  the 
word  **  elsewhere,"  126 ;  attempts  of  Mr.  Adams*  admin- 
btration  to  negotiate,  186 ;  effects  of  his  (kilure,  186; 
Oallatin*s  Interriew  with  Mr.  Husklsson,  186;  despatch, 
186;  tkctA  communicated  to  Congress  by  President 
Adama,  127;  the  case  presented  hopeless,  187;  the  loss 
of  this  trade  an  iiijury  to  the  country,  187 ;  the  position 
of  General  Jackson,  187;  minister  sent  to  London,  187; 
reasons  given  for  a  renewed  application,  188;  point  of 
right  waived,  188;  the  trade  recovered,  188;  thetrsde 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  188;  the  grounds  of  sue- 
cess,  188. 

Bbowv,  BxDfonis  for  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Englsnd, 
816;  on  the  branch  mlnts^  661 ;  on  abolition  petitions, 
618. 

Bbowx,  Jaxb,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  7 ;  TOtea  for  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  8. 

BtroBAVAjr,  Jaxb,  presents  menwrlal  of  the  Bodety  of 
Friends,  676;  on  French  aflUrs,  600 ;  in  fovor  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas,  680;  on  distribution  of  the  land 
proceeds,  708. 

BvBxx,  Eninnn),  on  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands,  108. 

Bums,  Col.  Ajlsov,  dteeoie  q^— Brilliant  prospects  ending 
inshame,  tel;  in  the  expedition  with  Ampld,  661 ;  the 
opinion  of  Washington,  681 ;  position  at  the  dose  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1800^  681 ;  his  daaraeter  as  rs- 
garded  by  his  compeenk 688;  his  tslsnts,  688;  the  Ikte 
of  Hamilton,  688.  ^ 

Bvnozr,  Hutcbzks  G.,  Bepresentative  from  North  Cardina, 
7;  governor,  7. 

BuSB,  HsmT,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  7. 

Birxui,  BnrjAimi  F^  nominated  Beoretsiy  of  the  Treasury, 
470. 

BirruB,  TsoKAS,  Beptesentative  from  Louisiana,  7, 


GujEOinr,  Jomr  CL,  Beerotary  at  War,  7;  on  Intenial  Im- 
provement, 88;  candidate  for  the  Yioe-PresldeBfly  In 
1884^46;  ruptonwith  JaokiOD,167;  his  frlendihlp  for 


Jackson,  818;  on  the  compromise  tariff  blU,  816;  on  home 
vduation,  884;  olfeTs  nullification  resolutions,  884;  on 
the  prlndples  of  nullification,  886;  on  distribution  of 
proceeds  of  land  sdes,  864,  661, 709 ;  on  the  removal  of 
the  depodts,  411 ;  on  the  plan  of  relief,  484 ;  on  the  ex- 
punging resolutions  of  Alabama,  686, 687;  on  the  branch 
mints,  668;  on  the  combination  of  the  slave  Btates,  686; 
on  French  aflkiis,  601 ;  on  abolition  petitions,  611,  614, 
619 ;  on  the  Independence  of  Texas,  667 ;  on  the  Expung- 
ing resolution,  788. 

CAMBBKLXiro,  0.  C.,  ou  the  Committee  of  Bsnk  Investiga- 
tion, 841 ;  on  the  fortification  bill,  666. 

Caxfbkll,  John  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  7. 

Cavkok,  Nswton,  Bepresentative  from  Tennessee,  7;  gov* 
emor,  7. 

Cauoll,  Cbabubb,  deesass  qf;  last  of  the  signera  ofthe  Deo> 
laration  of  Independence,  476;  fote  of  other  signers  fo- 
lldtons,  477 ;  his  career,  477 ;  not  present  on  the  day  of 
dgning;  477 ;  signed  afterwards,  477;  Inddent,  477. 

Cabsok,  Kit,  application  for  a  commlsdon  In  the  srmy,  188. 

Cabs,  Lewis,  Beerotary  at  War,  181. 

CBAxnxBS,  B.  F.,  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 816. 

OHjLHnLSB,  Jomr,  Benator  from  Mslne,  9 ;  votes  for  the  sd- 
misdon  of  Missouri,  9. 

ChsaapecUbs  Oanal  discussed,  88. 

Cljlxxs,  Gnr.,  treaties  with  the  Indiana,  89. 

Clat,  HiHET,  Bepresentative  firom  Kentucky,  7;  efforts  for 
the  declaration  of  W8»  in  1818, 6;  moves  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  on  the  admlsdon  of  Missouri,  9 ; 
often  complimented  as  the  author  of  the  Compromise 
of  1890, 10 ;  selects  the  members  of  the  joint  committee 
in  the  House,  10;  his  coadjutors,  10;  movement  agdnst 
the  treaty  of  1818, 17;  on  intemd  Improvement,  88;  ad- 
dress to  Lafoyette,  80 ;  on  public  distress,  88 ;  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  note  of  Tlvian  Edwards,  84;  ap- 
points committee  on  charges  sgsinst  Crawford,  86;  can- 
didate for  the  Pnddency  in  1884, 44 ;  letter  to  Benton 
relative  to  declaring  his  intention  previoudy  to  vote  for 
Adamsy  48;  Becretary  of  Btate,  66;  Gommisdoner  at 
Ghent,  91 ;  against  Tan  Buren  as  Minister  to  England, 
816;  nominated  for  the  Preddency,  888;  remarks  on 
the  veto  power,  856, 866;  on  the  origin  of  the  proteo- 
ttve  policy,  867 ;  report  relative  to  the  public  lands,  876; 
csndldate  for  the  Preddency,  888;  on  the  Compromise 
Tariff  bill,  818 ;  on  Kendall  cotton,  819 ;  on  distribution 
of  proeeeda  of  hmd  sdes,  868;  on  report  of  the  Beero- 
tary of  the  Tressury,  888;  on  the  removd  of  the  depos- 
its, 408 ;  on  the  expunging  resolutions  of  Alabama,  686, 
087;  on  the  bill  to  suppress  Incendiary  publlcatioosi 
686;  on  distribution  of  land  proeeeda,  707;  on  the  Ex- 
punging resolution,  729. 

Clat,  Mbs.,  her  appearance  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
dud  between  Clay  and  Banddph,  74 

Clavtob^  J.  M.,  agdnst  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Buf^and, 
aiA;  on  the  coming  distress  ofthe  people,  864;  on  home 
vdoation,  894-886;  on  French  aifolra,  604;  mores  a 
committee  of  investigation  on  the  Bank  aflUrs,  886;  on 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  alfoizs  of  the  U.  8. 
Bank,84L 

Cobb,  Tbokai  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Georgia,  7. 

CooKn,  Jomr,  Bepresentative  from  Tennessee,  7. 

GouBB,  BowAxn,  publishes  eorreotion  of  errors  reUtive  to 
the  pasBsge  of  the  ordinance  of  178T. 

€llobtmbiaBi>oer,ooovpaii<mqf,  bffl  to  authorise  the  Pred- 
dent  to  tske  possosdon  snd  occupy  the  oountry  offsred, 
60;  oldest  ofthe  Britidi,60;  the  Britldipretendons  ex- 
smlned  under  their  own  exhibition  of  title,  60^  61, 6fl^  68 ; 
tttie  as  oldmed  by  tho  United  Ststes,  61 
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Cb0MiMr00|  r^gvMHUm  <s^->The  power  whioh  is  giyea  to 
CkmgTMS  by  tbe  oonstttatloa,  149 ;  not  jet  been  ezeented 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  oonstitatlon,140 ;  yiews  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  of  Madison,  HsmUton,  4o.,  149 ;  remarks,  149 ; 
the  principle  of  the  regulation  was  to  be  that  of  recipro- 
city, 100 ;  mode  of  acting,  160 ;  object  to  carry  ont  these 
views  on  the  extinction  of  the  pnbUo  debt,  160 ;  bill  to  re- 
▼ive  the  policy  of  the  Madison  resolations,  160 ;  Madleon's 
remarks,  160 ;  **  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  not 
on  that  respectable  iboting  to  which  its  nature  and  im- 
portance entitled  it,  160;  situation  of  things  previoos  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  160 ;  efllscts  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  resolations  propoeed,  160 ;  adrantageous 
position  this  country  Is  entitled  to  stand  in,  160;  our 
country  m«y  make  her  enemies  feel  the  extent  of  her 
power,  160;"  **biU  proposed,  151;  to  provide  for  tho 
ahoUtion  of  duties,  151;  the  title  of  the  biU,  161;  the 
bOl,  168 ;  the  lint  section,  168 ;  contains  the  principle  of 
Abolishing  duties  by  the  joint  act  of  the  LegialatiTe  and 
Executtve  departments,  159;  the  Idea  of  equlyalenta, 
169;  in  wlmt  way  may  the  restriction  on  our  commerce 
be  best  ramoyed,  regulsted,  or  counteracted  f  159;  two 
methods,  159;  friendly  arrangements,  169;  the  plan  pro- 
posed, 159;  benefits  resulting  fh>m  an  abolition  of  du- 
ties, 158;  do  not  our  agriculture  and  mAnubotures  re- 
quire better  markets  abroad  than  they  possess  at  this 
timet  158;  the  merito  of  th^ plan,  158 ;  its snoceas,  158; 
adyantagos  arising  ftom  a  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
158;  the  treaties  should  be  for  limited  terms,  154;"  re- 
marks, 154. 

OlMimMee  on  the  charges  against  W.  H.  Crawford,  85;  on 
amendments  to  the  constitatlon,  78;  on  the  reduction 
of  Exeeutlye  patronage,  80;  on  the  application  of  the 
bank  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  288 ;  House,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  bank,  285 ;  of  inyestl- 
gation  into  the  alhirs  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  241 ;  to  investi- 
gate the  aflUrs  of  the  bank,  458, 470 ;  on  incendiary  pub- 
lications, 560 ;  on  abolition  petitions,  691. 

Oongrs9$t  29d,  its  members,  908;  their  talent,  908;  com- 
mencement of  94th,  508;  when  does  the  term  of  its  ses- 
sion expire  t  698, 599. 

OooK,  Daxol  p.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Illinois,  7. 

Gb4wtobi>,  William  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  7;  de- 
vises a  measure  of  relief  for  the  public  land  debtora,  19 ; 
onintenud  Improvement,  99;  charge  against,  85;  can- 
didate for  the  Pnsidency  in  1894^  44;  declines  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  the  Treasury  tendered  by  Adams,  65;  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Forsyth,  189. 

OBmnornxN,  Jobx  J.,  on  the  redslon  of  the  specie  clronkr, 
898. 

Cbooki,  Eawbt,  founder  of  the  colony  at  Astoria,  IB. 

CBomax,  JoHV,  Bepreeentative  from  Alabama,  7. 

OumbmiandJioaddiacaabeAt^L 

CutHDrG^  Oalib,  on  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  689. 


Dallas,  GiOBtti  M.,  piesents  memorial  for  a  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  997;  zemadc8,997;  on  the  operation  of  the 
Ttaiilf;  970 ;  on  home  valuation,  894, 
Daxx,  Natbait,  daimed  as  the  author  of  tha  ordinaaoe  of 

1787, 188L 
Sasiel,  6n  the  Tirginia  resolutions,  851. 
Davis,  Johv,  on  the  compromise  tariff  bill,  810i 
JMtf  public,  amount  of  at  the  doee  of  the  second  war,  & 
ItpotUJBcmk  MR|  to  legulata  tho  eoitody  of  tha  pobUo 


money,  668 ;  bUl  once  defeated  in  the  Senate,  609;  sent 
up  again  and  passed,  568w 

Dioxam  Asbvbt,  writee  the  answer  of  Crawford  to  chszgas 
against  him,  85b 

DUtribtM<m  qf  the  SevenM.—TheB»  propositions  flirt  op- 
posed and  afterwards  fovored  by  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the 
salvo  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  606;  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  appointed,  656 ;  baito  upon  which  tbe 
oommittee  was  proposed,  567;  flxat  meeUng  and asob- 
conmiittee  appointed,  557 ;  the  report  an  ingenious  aiid 
plausible  attack  upon  the  administration,  te.,  657;  de- 
bate on  the  report,  657;  expenses  doubled  from  extrHf- 
dinary  oljects,  not  belonging  to  the  Goyemment,  tent- 
poraiy  Intheir  nature  and  tzansient,  657;  the  distribatbA 
of  the  surplus  and  the  amendment  of  the  comtitatioB, 
657;  distribution  the  only  practical  depletion  of  the 
Treasury  and  remedy  for  the  oorruptloDS  which  an  en- 
berant  Treasury  engmdered,  557;  no  minority  report 
made,  667 ;  custody  of  the  public  moneys  not  Hkpl, 
657;  opponents  of  the  Administration  defeated  tbe  De- 
posit BeguUtion  bill,  657;  the  report,  557;  «*  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  surplust  657 ;  existence  of  our  instita- 
tlons  and  the  liberty  of  the  country  may  depend  on  the 
success  of  this  investigation,  668;  dan^^  from  exoe«  of 
patronage  arising  from  excess  of  revenue  must  be  tem- 
porary, 668 ;  the  Government  in  a  state  of  passage  from 
an  excess  of  revenue  to  a  limited  revenue,  606;  ddecti 
of  investment,  568;  ot^Jectlons  to  distribution,  558;  ef- 
fects of  distribution,  668;  reasons  for  suggesting  thii 
proposal,  669." 

Beply  of  Senator  Benton,  569;  *«  propcdtion  in  the 
report  to  amend  the  constitution  for  eight  yean  to  caa* 
ble  Congress  to  make  the  distribution,  660;  ecUpses  all 
other  propositions,  560;  predictions  turn  the  same 
source  of  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  560;  anecdote, 
560;  the  Treasury  was  to  be  bankrupt  and  the  enrreney 
ruined,  660;  the  amendment  of  the  constltntion,  661; 
this  scheme  an  old  acquaintance  on  this  floor,  661;  the 
statement  of  a  surplus  examined,  661 ;  repeat  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  669;  it  is  said  there  is  ae  way 
to  reduce  the  revenue  before  the  end  of  1849  without  vio- 
lating the  compromise,  568 ;  sources  from  which  a  laife 
reduction  could  be  made,  668;  it  Is  said  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  finding  an  artloie  of  general  utility  on  which 
the  surpluses  could  be  expended,  564;  several  usefU, 
necessary,  and  exigeant  measures,  664;  defonceless  state 
of  the  country,  664;  fortiiying  the  coasts,  664:  mcMge 
of  President  Monroe  in  1899, 666;  extracts,  566;  remarks 
upon  the  extracts,  666, 567;"  no  vote  ever  taken  oa  the 
amendment  to  the  consUtntlon,  567 ;  defidency  in  the 
Treasuiy,  567;  distribuUon  afterward  took  place  witluwt 
the  amendment,  567. 

Extract  from  the  Hational  Gaietto  attributed  to 
Nicholas  Biddl^  649;  distribution  nearly  become  a  paitr 
measure,  649^  the  plans  proposed,  649;  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Benton,  649 ;  introduces  an  aatagmiiatic  bill,  devot- 
ing the  surplus^ooney  to  the  public  defonoee,  619 ;  mek- 
ing  an  issue  between  the  plunder  of  the  oountiy  sad  the 
defence  of  the  country,  649 ;  every  aaiplua  deOsr  re- 
quired for  the  defences,  660;  bill  passed  Senate^  6S1; 
.  sent  to  the  House,  651 ;  eooise  adopted  to  aeenreTOtoi 

in  the  House,  65L 

Scheme  of  deposit  with  the  States,  651;  i^iMXkm, 
651;  veto  on  the  passage  of  the  Ull,  668;  oltfeetiOBS 
urged  against  the  bUl,  668;  attempt  to  debauch  the  peo- 
ple, 668 ;  consequences  must  be  deplorable  and  destrac- 
tive  to  the  Federal  Government,  654;  the  progvM  «f 
the  distribution  spirit,  654;  the  measure  goes  to  I4>  the 
fouAdftti^/Qftof  tiM  fodenlQoTBriuiia&t»665;  is  it  wise 
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to  throw  away  thia  money?  6M;  nothing  bat  eril  in 
this  fttal  sohem^  867 ;  blU  paases  the  Hoose,  «57 ;  feel- 
ings of  the  President  on  approrlng  of  the  aot,  067. 

Moved  that  a  blU  be  brought  In  to  release  the  States 
from  all  obligations  ever  to  retnrn  the  dividends  nn- 
,  der  the  deposit  act,  707 ;  motion  condemned  at  the  oat- 
set,  707 ;  laid  on  the  table,  707 ;  OIay*s  movement  to  re- 
vive the  land  dlstrlbatloii  bill,  707;  his  remarks,  707 ; 
a  sabstitate  reported,  708;  Undred  sohemes,  708;  Cal- 
lLoan>  proposition,  708 ;  debate,  708 ;  Calhoun  in  reply, 
700;  proiMsltion  vetjeeted,  710;  Allen's  proposition,  710; 
laid  on  the  table,  710;  depoelt  olaose  attached  to  the  appro- 
priation biU,  711 ;  stnick  oat  in  the  Senate,  711 ;  lost,  712. 

i>ila«0arsL— Her  position  in  relation  to  slavery,  10. 

Dm  TooQmvix.Li^  errors  oi;  190 ;  errors  respecting  the  Honse 
ofBepresentatives,  M6;  errors  rejecting  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  920,  988. 

Dtiel  between  Clap  and  iSanifoi^A.— Interview  between 
Bandolph  and  Benton,  70 ;  Bandolph  declares  he  shall 
not  Are  at  Clay,  70;  oireumstanees  of  the  delivery  of 
the  challenge,  70;  reasons  for  reftising  to  lire  at  Clay, 
70;  meaning  of  **  two  pledges**  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph, 71 ;  conduct  of  Bandolph,  71 ;  characteristiea, 
71 ;  Baadolph^s  letter  of  acceptance,  71 ;  protest  of 
Bsndolph,  an  explanation,  71 ;  Author  communications, 
7S;  remarks  on  Bandolph^s  speech  In  the  Senate,  73; 
attempt  of  the  seconds  to  delay  the  meeting,  78;  the 
report  of  Baadolph's  remarks  made  to  Clay,  78 ;  inquiry 
between  the  seconds  as  to  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  78 ; 
Ibrther  views  on  the  speech,  78 ;  **  Puritan  and  blackleg,** 
78;  place  of  the  duel,  78;  interview  between  Benton 
and  Clay,  74;  subsequent  interview  between  Benton 
and  Bandolph,  74;  Bandolph  amtnginghis  worldly  af- 
iUrs,  74;  Bandolph  at  the  bank,  74;  the  pieces  of  gold, 
76;  manner  in  which  the  word  was  to  be  given,  76; 
the  preparations  on  the  ground,  76;  an  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol,  76 ;  Bandolph*s  remark,  76;  after  the 
first  fire  Benton  interposes,  76 ;  CIay*s  answer,  76 ;  Baa- 
do]ph*s  fteUngs  and  remarks,  76;  the  second  ftre  of  day, 
77;  Bandolph  fires  In  the  air,  77;  reconciliation  and 
gratification  of  the  parties,  77 ;  the  gold  seals  of  Hamil- 
ton, Tatnall,  and  Benton,  77. 

DvKOAirsov,  J.  M.y  interview  with  G^n.  Buff  Green,  188. 

DuTAit  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  8. 

E 

Kisu,  Slias,  Be^esentsttive  ih>m  South  Carolina,  7;  €k>v- 
r,7. 


Bavok,  Jobv  H.,  Secretary  at  War,  190 ;  resigns  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  181;  appointed  Governor  of  Florida,  181; 
KinlaUr  to  Spain,  181. 

SDWiLXDS,  WiLDov  N.,  Bepresentative  from  Korth  Caro- 
lina, 7;  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  & 

BDWAmn,  NiviAjr,  note  oi;  84 ;  brought  back  from  his  mis- 
sion to  Meztoo,  by  the  Bergeant-at-Arms,  86. 

JBUeUon  of  1889^~The  candidates,  988;  a  question  of  sys- 
tems and  measures  tried  In  the  penons  of  those  who 
stood  out  boldly  in  their  representation,  288 ;  the  de- 
feat of  Clay,  888 ;  the  success  of  Jackson,  288 ;  the  point 
and  lesson  of  the  Tiee-Presldential  election,  288;  tho 
vote,  882 ;  Anti-masonic  excitement,  888 ;  Its  result,  888. 

Eluott,  Johk,  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8;  re- 
marks on  the  removal  of  the  Indiana,  87. 

Ellm Axxs,  Akos,  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  888b 

EvsTB,  WiLUAU,  Bepresentative  from  Msssachosetts,  7; 
of  revolutionary  memory,  7. 

Bwnro,  Tbohas,  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 816;  on  the  specie  circular,  604. 


'  ^dMnuiMnl— Expenses  from  1890  to  1881, 
880;  comparison  with  the  present  day,  880;  remarks, 
880;  **it  is  said  that  since  1880  the  expenses  have 
nearly  doubled,  880;  excepting  four  yean  the  expenses 
have  not  increased,  880;  cause  of  reduced  expenditures 
in  certain  yeara,**  880 ;  error  in  the  basis  of  calculation, 
881 ;  **two  great  and  broad  Ihcts  in  view,  881 ;  ezpendi- 
toies  for  dllTerent  years,  881 ;  object  to  show  a  great 
increase  in  a  short  time,**  888;  important  to  know  the 
correct  expenses,  888b 
Saopunging  reeoMhn^  notice  of  by  Senator  Benton,  4S& 

Do.  qf  4to&a»M>>— Besolutions  of  the  Genersl  Assem- 
bly of  Alabama,  entreating  their  Senators  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  cause  to  be  expunged  lh>m  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  the  resolve  condemnatory  of  President 
Jackson  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  684 ;  several 
BUtes  had  slready  given  instructions,  684;  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Clay  relative  to  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  relative  to  the  resolutions,  624 ;  reply  of 
Mr.  Benton,  084;  the  notice  given  by  him  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  condemnatory  resolution,  684 ;  reasons 
for  giving  the  notice,  684 ;  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Clay,62& 

Bemarks  of  Mr.  King,  626 ;  **  surprised  at  the  question,** 
685;  bound  to  obey  instmctions,  626 ;  if  the  gentieman 
firom  Missouri  declined,  he  should  at  the  proper  time 
bring  forward  an  expunging  resolution,  686;  forther 
remarks,  825;  Mr.  Clay's  reoArks,  625 ;  **  no  motion  ac- 
companies these  resolutions,  625;  the  inquiry  a  natural 
one,  626;  a  hope  that  the  resolutions  would  be  with- 
drawn, 686;  if;  after  consulting  precedents,  the  Senator 
firom  Alabama  should  deem  proper  to  offer  them,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  consideration,  696 ;  until  then,  his 
duty  to  resist  such  an  unconstitotional  procedure  as  the 
reception  of  these  resolutions,**  626b 

**  Decline  to  accede  to  this  proiMsltion,  696 ;  object  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  686;  at  a  proper  time  a  dis- 
tinct proposition  would  be  presented  on  this  subject,**  626. 

Moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  toble,  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, 626;  object  to  give  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  rescinding  resolution,  626 ;  onrloos  to  see  how 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  reconciled  with  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Senate,  626;  how  is  it  pro- 
posed to  repeal  a  Journal?  626 ;  the  only  course  left  is  to 
declare  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Senate  acted 
is  not  correct,  686;  what  Is  the  principle  to  be  over- 
thrown but  that "  we  have  a  right  to  express  our  opin- 
ions,** 086;  then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Senate  had 
no  right  to  express  its  opinion  in  relation  to  the  execu- 
tive, 026;  **the  king  can  do  no  wrong,**  586 ;  this  Is  tho 
very  question  in  which  the  expunging  our  legislative 
freedom  and  independence  is  to  be  agitated,  627;  a 
question  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  627 ;  none  of  deeper 
or  more  radical  importance,  687. 

The  question  on  receiving  the  resolutions,  027;  the 
case  of  Georgia  legislative  proceedings,  627 ;  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  027;  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  repeal,  087;  have 
we  not  it  in  our  power  to  retrace  our  steps  when  we 
have  done  wrong,  or  to  correct  our  Journal,  which  asserts 
what  is  not  true?  027;  the  democratic  party  of  the 
country  had  declared  the  fisots  of  the  Journal  to  be  iUse, 
687;  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun  belongs,  027 ;  res- 
olution laid  on  the  teble,  628;  reception  and  printing 
refused  to  a  resolution  of  a  sovereign  State,  028L 

BoBpttngUtg  Be^oUttion  €if  Senator  Jt0nfo«,O28;  ex- 
tremely dlstasteftal  to  a  minority  of  the  Senate,  688; 
characterized  as  an  indictment  which  the  Senate  itself 
was  required  to  try,  and  to  degrade  itself  in  its  own  con- 
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demnktioD,  628 ;  renurkt,  688 ;  tliU  bltterseBS  aggnT«ted 
bj  the  coa9«  whieh  the  public  mind  wee  taking,  628; 
xesolatlons  of  several  States  bad  arrlTed,  Instructing 
their  Benatom  to  vote  for  the  expurgation,  529 ;  speech 
of  Senator  Benton  on  the  motion,  629;  time  of  present- 
ing the  criminal  resolution,  629 ;  length  of  its  disenaslon, 
629;  date  of  its  passage,  629;  an  announcement  of  a 
aeries  of  motions  for  Its  ezpnzgation,  629;  this  step  con- 
sidered  for  four  months,  629;  was  ezpuxgation  the  pro- 
per mode,  629 ;  the  criminating  resolution  combined  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  case  which  required  erasure 
and  obliteration,  629;  a  case  of  the  exercise  of  power 
without  authority  and  without  jorisdictlon,  629 ;  other 
modes  of  annolUng  the  resolutiou  not  proper  in  this 
case,  629 ;  they  woald  imply  rightfiil  jurisdiction,  a  lawftil 
authority,  a  legal  action,  thongh  an  erroneous  judgment, 
629 ;  it  is  objected  that  the  Senate  have  no  right  to  ex- 
punge any  thing  firom  its  journal,  629 ;  It  is  said  we  have 
no  right  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  journal,  629 ;  to  expunge, 
it  is  said,  is  to  destroy,  629 ;  not  so,  629 ;  it  Is  incorporated 
in  the  expunging  resolution,  and  Uyes  as  long  as  that 
Uycs,  629 ;  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  629 ;  the 
resolution  to  expel  John  Wilkes  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  629 ;  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion, 680;  annually  introduced  from  1789  to  1788,  and 
passed,  680 ;  the  history  of  the  case  not  lost,  680 ;  the  res- 
olution adopted  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
late  war,  adrerse  to  the  celebration  of  our  national  yic- 
lories,  680 ;  expunged  ten  years  afterward,  680 ;  the  Sen- 
ate tried  President  Jackson  a  year  ago,  now  it  is  itself 
nominally  on  trial  before  itself^  but  in  reality  before 
America,  Europe  and  posterity,  680;  the  proceedings  of 
this  day  will  not  be  limited  to  the  present  age ;  they  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  680 ;  the  first  President  who  has  re- 
ceived the  condenmation  of  the  Senate  fbr  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  which  he  is  sworn  to  observe, 
680;  the  argument  of  public  opinion  in  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  680;  extract  from  Wilkes^  speech, 
680;  do.  from  Fox's  speech,  681;  an  Sngliah  'Whig  of 
the  old  school  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  people  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  681 ;  acknowledges  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  681 ; 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been 
heard  on  this  subject,  681 ;  the  resolution  should  be  ex- 
punged because  it  is  illegal  and  ui^nst,  681;  illegal  be- 
cause it  contains  a  criminal  charge,  681 ;  the  first  step 
taken  in  the  House  on  an  Impeachment,  681 ;  the  British 
Parliament  practise  an  impeachment  to  which  our  con- 
stitution is  conformable,  682;  the  ii\)ustloe  of  the  res- 
olution shown,  688 ;  this  point  examined,  622 ;  the  res- 
olution vague  and  indefinite,  682;  the  ]&w  should  be 
specified  and  the  clause  of  the  constitution  violated,  692 ; 
Giles*  accusation  against  Genoral  Hamilton,  682;  differ- 
ent forms  in  which  the  resolution  was  presented,  688 ; 
lessons  of  such  extraordixuuy  metamorphoses,  688;  op- 
portunity for  any  Senator  to  q>eak  who  would  under- 
take to  spediy  any  act  in  which  the  President  had  vi- 
olated the  constitution,  688;  the  resolution  was  unwar- 
ranted by  the  constitution  and  laws,  688;  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  defonce  which  belong  to  an  accused  and  im- 
peachable officer,  688;  of  evil  example,  684;  speech  of 
Mr.  Macon  on  the  vote  of  approbation,  684;  the  resola- 
lution  passed  at  a  time  and  under  drcumstanoes  to  in- 
volve the  political  rights  and  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  serious  injury  and  pecu- 
liar danger,  684 ;  this  condemnation  of  the  President 
indlssolubly  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  bank,  684 ; 
instructions  sent  to  the  branch  banks  contemporaneously 
with  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  the  criminating  res- 


olutions, 686;  extracts,  686;  six  podtiona  taken,  SM 
no  new  measures  to  destroy  the  Bank,  687;  the  Presi- 
dent harbored  no  hostile  and  revengeful  designs  agirinst 
the  bank,  688 ;  not  true  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
the  onrtailment  ordered  in  January,  689 ;  no  eonnse  or 
i^loQr  for  doubting  the  rates  of  exchange,  breaking  op  . 
the  exchange  bnainees  in  the  West,  and  eoneentratii^ 
the  ooUection  of  exchange  on  the  four  great  commercial 
citieS|640;  the  curtailments  of  these  exchange  legnla- 
tlona  were  political  and  revolnti<»iary,  and  eonneet 
themselves  with  the  contemporaneous  proceedings  of  tine 
Senate  for  the  condemnation  of  the  President,  640 ;  the 
case  of  the  Western  branchea,  64S ;  evidence  drawn  ft«ai 
the  bank  itself  648 ;  extracts  flrom  Mr.  Biddle's  lettei% 
648, 644 ;  arttde  in  the  National  Gazette,  646;  the  distzea 
of  the  country  occasioned  by  the  bank  of  th«  United 
States  and  the  sSnate  of  the  United  States,  846;  Ustoiy 
of  the  reduction  of  the  deposits,  646;  in  1819  the  bank 
was  unconnented  with  politics,  646 ;  ftirthcr  proof  that 
the  Senate  and  the  bank,  and  the  Beiute  more  than  tha 
bank,  produced  the  distress  during  last  winter,  647;  two 
instances  of  the  bank  creating  wanton  preasure,  64T; 
the  resolution  which  it  is  proposed  to  expunge,**  548L 

The  expunging  resolution  laid  on  the  table,  649 ;  called 
up  on  the  last,  649 ;  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  *  ex- 
punge"*  and  insert**  rescind,  reverse,  and  make  null  and 
void,'*  649 ;  the  friends  of  the  expnnglug  resolntioB  as- 
tonished, 649;  an  expurgation  of  tbe  journal  would  be 
its  obliteration,  648;  inoonslstent  with  the  oonatitntioBal 
ii^unction  **to  keep  a  journal,"  649;  the  mover  of  tiM 
expunging  resolution  yields,  660;  canied,  650;  exulta- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster  that  the  word  "  expunge**  was  ex- 
punged, 660;  remarks,  660;  the  original  expunging  le- 
Bolution  renewed,  660i 

Bemarks  of  Senator  Benton,  645;  "  the  oondemnation 
of  the  President  co-operative  with  the  conspiracy  of 
the  bank  to  effect  the  most  widced  scheme  of  mischief 
exhibited  in  modem  times,  646;  President  Jaekaon  haa 
done  more  for  the  human  race  than  the  wbole  tribe  of 
politicians  put  together,  646 ;  his  services  to  the  ooontzy, 
647;  no  parallel  to  Jackson  crushing  the  bank  e(zcepi in 
the  Boman  Consul  crushing  Oatiline^  647;  Ihrther  n- 
marks,648." 

Less  than  three  years  were  suffldeat  to  express  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  (kvor  of  reversal,  717 ;  notioe  of  the  in- 
tention to  bring  up  the  resolution,  718;  the  resdlatloo, 
718;  remarks  of  Senator  Benton,  719;  ''the  ehai^  in 
public  sentiment,  780 ;  ascertained,  720 ;  how  ihr  ahoold 
the  expression  of  this  will  be  condusive  of  our  aetioa, 
780 ;  the  terror  of  Jackson's  adminiatntlon  and  its  elllMl 
for  good  or  evil  on  the  country,"  721, 788^  788, 7184,  78Sl 

Meeting  of  democratic  Senators,  787;  Anal  me«arc8 
taken,  787 ;  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  adb- 
ject,  727;  the  speakers,  787, 788;  foelinga  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 728;  expressions  of  Calhoun,  788;  feeling  and 
expressions  of  Oay,  729;  Webaterls  protest  agaimt  tha 
act,  780 ;  resolution  passed,  780;  the  expunging  done  In 
open  Senate,  780;  exdtement  in  the  g*"^fn,  TU;  dla- 
ner  given  by  Preddent  Jadcson,  781. 


Fabkhaji,  Bvsssll,  founder  of  Colony  at  Astoria,  18. 

i'VfUMices.— Distress  of  the  Government  in  1880,  11 ;  eeoD- 
omy  forced  upon  It,  11 ;  army  rednoed  ftt»m  lO^OOO  ts 
6,000  men,  11;  naval  appropriation  reduced  one  haU; 
11 ;  twenty-one  millions  more  than  double  the  amooat 
required  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government,  11 ; 
how  expended,  11 ;  mistake  to  suppose  an  amount  ne- 
cessary to  be  left.ln  the  Treasury  as  a  reserva,  11. 
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Floridos  TVtaty  and  Ciaaion  of  Tteoa.— Treaty  of  1818, 
living  up  TexM  and  acqnirlng  Florida,  15;  its  de- 
ntmdation,  16;  action  of  Monroe's  Cabinet,  IS;  treaty 
approved  by  the  ooontry,  15;  points  of  the  treaty,  15; 
letter  of  Monroe  to  Oeneral  Jaokson,  16;  repugnance  of 
the  Northeast  to  see  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Union  on 
the  South  and  West,  16 ;  extent  of  this  feeling^  16;  views 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  on  the  cession  of  Tez«,16; 
Bpain  flOls  to  ratuy,  16;  negotiations  reyiTcd,  16;  treaty 
ratifled,  17 ;  movement  against  the  treaty,  17;  change 
in  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  17 ;  treaty  with 
Mexico^  17 ;  three  times  ratified  by  the  Senate,  17 ;  how 
the  territory  was  got  back,  17;  exUngnished  slave  ter- 
ritory nearly,  17 ;  Indian  treaties,  18 ;  largest  territorial 
abolition  of  slavery  ever  effected,  18;  how  received  at 
the  Soath,  18;  the  inside  view,  1& 

Vuyn>t  JoBN,  Bepreeentative  fh>m  Virginia,  7;  moves  a 
proposition  for  the  settlement  of  Ck>lnmbia  river,  18; 
his  character,  18. 

Foot,  Saxuvu  A^  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  public 
lands,  180 ;  against  Tan  Buren  as  Minister  to  Sni^d, 
216. 

roxsTiB,  JoHir,  on  the  donation  to  the  Greeks,  68;  for  Van 
Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  816;  on  the  Compromise 
tariff  bUl,  815 ;  Seccretary  of  State,  477. 

FsBLuremnrBZiv,  Thkodobi,  against  Yan  Buren  as  Minister 
to  England,  215u 

.French  <md  Spa/nUK  Land  ClaifM,  asttUment  <^— State  of 
titles  in  Louisiana  on  its  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
S19;  the  treaty  protected  every  thing  that  was  prop- 
erty, 279 ;  the  question  was  to  apply  it  to  the  land  titles, 
279;  boards  of  commissions  established,  279;  their 
operation,  279;  defects,  279;  the  act  of  1882,  280;  its 
first  section,  280;  its  successftQ  operation,  280. 

French  IndernnUy.—^^wXiH  communication  fh>m  the  Presi- 
dent, 588 ;  French  fleet  approaching  the  coast,  588 ;  im- 
plying a  design  to  ovenwe  the  government  or  to  be 
ready  for  expected  hostilities,  668;  remarks  of  the  mes- 
sage on  the  subject  of  an  apology,  568;  a  private  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  dictated  apology,  586;  an  attempt 
made  to  get  this  reftised  apology  placed  on  the  archives 
of  the  government,  688 ;  statement  of  the  message,  689; 
the  inderdiction  of  our  ports  to  the  entry  of  French 
vessels  and  French  products  recommended  589 ;  nature 
of  the  treaty  that  had  been  formed,  689 ;  stipulated  for 
a  reduction  of  duties  on  wines  by  our  government  and 
the  payment  of  indemnity  by  France,  689;  advantages 
to  France,  690;  reasons  of  such  deUy  on  the  part  of 
France,  590;  extract  rebtlve  to  the  French  armament, 
690. 

Calhoun  charges  upon  the  President  a  design  to  have 
war  with  France,  691;  Benton  asserts  that  the  con- 
duct ot  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  had  given  to  the 
French  quesUon  its  present  hostile  aspect,  601 ;  remarks, 
691;  conduct  of  France  insulting  to  us,  591 ;  an  example 
from  French  history,  691 ;  a  party  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers working  to  separate  the  President  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  two  count  -ies,  692 ;  comments 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet,  508;  the  present 
state  of  aflhirs  charged  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Senate, 
698 ;  defence  of  Senators,  604 ;  the  Senate  charged  with 
the  loss  of  the  defence  bills  at  the  last  session,  696;  de- 
fence of  the  Senate  by  Webster,  596 ;  ftirther  discussion 
on  the  time  when  the  second  session  of  Congress  ex- 
pires, 598, 599;  American  arming  declared  to  be  war  on 
our  side,  600;  denied,  600. 

BrUUh  Mtdialioih.—'iijMue^  informing  the  Senate 
that  Great  Britain  had  offered  her  friendly  mediation 


between  the  United  States  and  France,  600;  suspension 
of  retaliatory  measures  recommended,  600 ;  all  points  in 
the  controversy  Involving  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
excepted,  600;  motives  of  the  offer,  600, 601 ;  reflections 
upon  this  suliJect,  601. 
French  Spoliation  OKaiiTtw— Ground  of  examined,  91 ;  as- 
sumptions on  which  their  payment  by  the  United 
States  rested,  487 ;  liabUlty  of  the  United  States  to  be- 
come paynuuiters  themselves,  in  cases  where  (kdling^  by 
war  or  negotiation,  to  obtain  redress  they  make  a  treaty 
settlement  surrendering  or  abandoning  the  claims,  487 ; 
this  point  examined,  487;  governments  not  bound  to 
push  such  Interests  to  the  extremity  of  a  war,  487 ;  ought 
not  to  go  back  thirty-four  years  and  call  in  question  the 
Judgment  of  Washington's  administration,  488 ;  another 
Instance  of  abandonment,  488;  speech  of  Mr.  Webster, 
483;  grounds  of  the  daims,  489 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Wright, 
489;  relations  between  Fiance  and  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  disturbances,  489;  stipulations  of  treaties, 
490, 491 ;  origin  of  the  cblms  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  bill,  491 ;  reference  to  acts  of  Congress  to  prove 
that  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
408 ;  the  treaty  of  1800, 495 ;  what  object  in  the  negotla* 
tion  of  1800,  496;  liability  of  the  United  States,  496; 
ftirther  remarks,  497, 498 ;  propositions  established,  500 ; 
the  advocates  of  the  bill  concede  that  two  positions  must 
be  established  on  their  port  to  sustain  it,  500, 601, 502, 
608. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Webstar,  506;  "essentially  a  Judicial 
question,  606;  oldness  of  the  daims,  506;  said  most  of 
them  have  been  bought  up,  505 ;  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  presenting  a  general  view  of  the  history  and 
character  of  these  daims,  606;  before  the  interference 
of  our  government  with  them  they  constituted  Just  de- 
mands against  France,  607;  grounds  upon  whidi  the 
dsims  are  vested  by  the  claimants,  507 ;  points  admitted, 
608;  propositions  to  be  established,  608;  were  theso 
subsisting  claims  against  France  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty?  608;  these  claims  released  and  relinquished  by 
the  amendment  of  the  treaty  and  Its  ratiflcations,  611 ; 
these  daims  surrendered  or  released  by  the  government 
on  national  considerations,  611 ;  ftirther  remarks,"  612, 
618, 614. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  614 ;  **  the  whole  stress  of  the 
question  lies  in  a  few  simple  flMsts,  614 ;  sssumed  grounds 
on  which  the  daims  rest,  616;  on  what  grounds  is  it 
maintained  that  the  United  States  reodved  a  valuable 
consideration  for  these  clatms  f  616;  the  case  ss  between 
France  and  us  relative  to  these  daims,  516 ;  our  obliga- 
tion under  the  guarantee  of  France,  fSlbj  the  Justice  and 
validity  of  the  daims  themselves,  6l6;  how  can  the 
American  people  be  pressed  to  pay  these  daims  when  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  press  France  hersdf  to  pay 
themf  616;  it  is  said  the  United  States  have  received 
ftiU  consideration  flfom  Frsnoe  for  these  claims,  617 ;  ex- 
ertions made  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these 
daims,  618;  what  were  the  losses  which  led  to  these 
dalmsr  619;  one  of  the  most  revolting  feoturas  of  this 
bill  is  its  relation  to  the  insurers,  619 ;  what  sum  of 
money  wHl  this  bill  abstract  ttom  the  treasury  f"  620; 
bin  passed  the  Senate,  621;  lost  in  the  House,  621; 
dalm  agendas  and  assignments  diould  be  broken  up, 
621 ;  assignees  aad^^ents  oonstftnte  a  profbsdon,  62L 


Oaxlulxd,  Jomr,  Senator  firom  South  Qvolina,  T ;  Preddent 
of  the  Senate,  7 ;  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise^  8 ; 
decease  o^  77;  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Senate,  77; 
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nine  times  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  77;  his 
character  as  presiding  officer  77. 

Galuitxn,  Albkkt,  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  in 
1824,  45 ;  commissioner  at  Qhent,  71 ;  negotiates  for 
joint  occupation  of  Oregon,  109 ;  interview  with  Hoa- 
klsson,  12e. 

GOBB,  WiL  B.,  dsescue  of,  his  peculiar  talent,  688;  the 
Charles  Fox  of  the  House,  $88 ;  his  character,  688. 

QiLMXB,  GsoBGx,  BopresentatlTe  from  Oeorgia,  7 ;  Goyemor, 
7;  action  relatlye  to  the  Gherokees,  165. 

Cflobs  Jfewspaper^  the  estdblishiMrU  of.— An  interrlew, 
189;  scheme  to  set  aside  Gen.  Jackson  and  run  Mr. 
Calhoun  for  the  next  President,  189 ;  propositions,  129 ; 
communicated  to  General  Jackson,  129 ;  the  Telegraph 
newspaper,  129;  Francis  P.  Blair,  129;  how  brought  to 
the  notice  of  General  Jackson,  129;  establishes  the 
Globe  ntwtpaper,  180 ;  stand  taken  bj,  182. 

Oold  eurrency,  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  upon  a,  486 ;  bills  to 
equalize  the  yalne  of  gold  and  silver  and  legalizing  the 
tender  of  foreign  coins  in  either,  brought  forward,  469; 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  469 ;  experience  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  469;  16  to  1, 469 ;  bill  pass- 
ed, 469 ;  its  good  effects,  469,  470. 

Oovemment,  the,  its  personal  aspect  in  1620, 7. 

GRAKirr  Wnrrx,  the  case  o(  105. 

GauHDT,  Fxux,  offers  anU-nuUifieation  resolutions,  84. 


Hall,  Tbomaa  H.,  Bepreeentatiye  from  North  Carolina,  7. 

Hamak,  Thox as  L^  on  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  684. 

Hajoltok, -General,  argument  for  a  national  bank  drawn 
from  the  Indian  War,  & 

Hahiltoh,  Jamxs  A^  acts  as  Secretary  of  State,  119. 

HABDiir,  BxN/Ainir,  Representatlye  from  Kentucky,  7. 

Souybrd  eorvoentiotk—DeAga  of  secession  imputed  to,  4 

Hatxk,  Bobxbt  Y.,  on  revision  of  the  tariff;  99 ;  on  the  duty 
on  indigo,  99 ;  on  sales  of  the  pnbllo  lands,  182;  debate 
with  Webster,  188,  140;  in  reply  to  Webster,  140; 
against  Van  Boren  as  Minister  to  England,  815;  on 
southern  resistance  to  the  tariff,  874 

HsHPSiOKS,  William,  Bepresentatlve  from  Indiana,  7. 

Hill,  Isaac,  on  abolition  petltionB,  614. 

HouixB,  JoHH,  Senator  from  Maine,  7 ;  TOtes  ft>r  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  9;  against  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to 
England,  21& 

HonSBT,  OuTBBBBiDoa,  Totes  for  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, & 

^oiMS  ^i2epre«m<aMm«.— Errors  of  De  TocquevUle,  805; 
reputation  of  the  work  in  Europe,  805;  Immense  superi- 
ority attributed  to  the  Senate  arising  from  the  different 
manner  of  eleetion,  805;  statement  of  De  Toequerllle, 
805 ;  its  teaor  to  disparage  democracy— to  attack  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  eleotions,  806;  advantage  of  extending 
instead  of  restricting  the  privilege  of  the  direct  vote,  806 ; 
ftother  remarks  on  his  statement,  806;  every  man  of 
eminence  has  owed  his  first  Novation  to  popular  eleo- 
tlons,  806;  experience  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Borne,  of  the  suooess  of  a  direct  vote«  806 ;  popular  elec- 
tion the  satet  And  wisest  mode  of  election,  806;  the 
difference  th^n  between  the  two  Houses  has  vanished, 
906 ;  causes  to  aooount  for  an  occasional  difference,  806; 
statesmen  not  improvised,  807;  time  often  required  to 
carry  measures,  807 ;  instance  parliamentary  reform, 
807 ;  other  great  British  measures,  807 ;  short  service  the 
evil  of  the  House,  807 ;  Instances  of  Adams  and  Bandolph 
retaken  up  by  the  people  when  dropped  fh>m  the 
Senate,  207;  this  error  disparages  the  controlling  branch 
of  our  Government,  807;  the  British  House  of  Com- 


mons^SOS ;  the  Senate  now  occupies  prominent  paUie 
attention,  80& 
HmnxB,  WiLLLAic,  Senator  from  Bhode  Island,  7. 


ImprUonmen*  fot  de6«,  abiOaUm  qf.—AiA  of  Ooagreas 
passed  to  abolish  all  imprisonment  on  prooeas  issuing 
from  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  898;  efffeet  of  the 
example,  898;  report,  898;  extracts,  898;  "power  of  the 
creditor  over  the  debtor  in  ancient  Greece  and  Bonae, 
898 ;  the  history  of  English  Jurlspmdenee  frunlahea  the 
remarkable  ikct  that  for  many  centuries  personal  liberty 
could  not  be  violatedfor  debt,  898;  progress  of  imprison- 
ment in  England,  898;  frother  remarks,"*  898;  act  pus- 
ed,  298;  effect  upon  the  States,  898;  imprisonment  con- 
demned by  morality,  by  humanity,  and  by  the  sdaaee 
of  political  economy,  894. 
Inewdiary  jmblieaiioM  eireulaUd  l>p  molX.— Moved, 
that  so  much  of  the  Presidenfe  message  as  related  t» 
this  subject  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  6S0;  op- 
posed, should  go  to  the  committee  on  post-offices  and 
post-roads,  680 ;  object  to  secure  a  committee  that  woq1£ 
calmly  investigate  the  whole  subject,  680;  diseocBlon 
relative  to  the  committee,  660;  special  committee  ap- 
pointed, 580;  bill  and  report,  660;  dissent  of  various 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
report,  581 ;  two  parts  exceptionable,  581 ;  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  Government  founded  in  ** compact"  and  on 
interference  of  non-slave  States  with  slavery  in  other 
States,  681 ;  extracts  from  the  report,  661,  662, 688;  In- 
sidlousneas  of  the  report  consisted  in  the  assumption  of 
impending  danger  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the 
sUve  States,  and  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  means  to 
prevent  these  dire  calamities,  when  the  ikct  was  that  there 
was  not  one  particle  of  any  such  danger,  684;  the  report 
foreshadows  disunion,  564 ;  in  vain  to  expect  security  or 
protection  for  the  slaveholding  States  except  from  them 
selves,  and  concert  only  wanted  among  them  to  obtain  this 
end,  584;  Calhoun  recurs  to  secession  for  a  new  griev- 
ance, 685;  remark  of  Clay  relative  to  the  compromise 
of  1888^  686;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  686;  examination 
of  the  i^atures  of  the  bin,  586 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay  on 
the  bill,  686 ;  the  bill  not  only  unnecessary,  but  as  a  kw 
of  dangerous,  if  not  a  doubtftil  authority,  586 ;  whence 
did  Congress  derive  the  power  to  pass  this  law  r  887. 

Votes  on  the  bill,  687;  three  successive  tie  votes,  5B7; 
yeas  and  nays  called,  687 ;  the  Tiee-Preddent  called  for, 
687;  gives  the  casting  vote  for  engrossment,  687;  re- 
marks on  the  vote  of  various  Senators,  587. 
Indian  FaiOory  Svttem,^HB  origin,  81;  oljects,  81;  how 
carried  on,  81 ;  its  Inside  working  81 ;  biU  to  repeal 
passed,  81 ;  shows  how  long  the  Indians  and  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  cheated  without  knowing  It,  8L 
IndUtntj  removal  q^— Large  tracts  held  by  the  Indians  in 
South  and  Western  States  In  1681, 87 ;  early  policy  of 
the  Government,  87;  applloatiotts  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment incessant  for  tbelr  remotal,  87 ;  what  has  be- 
come of  the  tribes  in  the  older  States?  87;  speech  of 
Elliot,  87;  views  of  Jeffsrson,  88;  action  of  Monroe^e 
administration,  88;  process  for  effecting  the  removal, 
88;  bill  passed,  88;  treaties  ratiiied,  89;  the  system  of 
removal  begun,  89. 

OreekBf  remowxlfroim  Georgta.'-Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Geoigla,  66;  treaty  of  removal 
oonduded  in  1984,  68;  resisted  by  the  nation,  09;  at- 
tempts to  enforce  It  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  59 ;  inter- 
forence  of  the  administration,  69 ;  new  treaty  negotiated, 
69;  objections  to  It  in  the  Senate,  69;  ftirther  negotia- 
tion, 69;  treaty  ratified,  69;  an  Incident,  69;  remaitl 
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of  Yan  Borea,  60;   remarks  of  Benton,  61;  others, 

6a,6a 

Chen^bus,  removal  J)rom  Osorffia,—VweiB  of  the  case, 
624 ;  combination  of  obatades,  6S4 ;  proceedlnge  relatiye 
to,  6S4;  treaty  with  the  Cherokoes,  6S4 ;  amount  of  the 
Btlpolation,  624;  treaty  oppoeed  in  the  Senate,  624;  pro- 
test from  the  Cherokee  nation,  685;  proposition  to  re- 
ject the  treaty,  625 ;  close  Tote,  625 ;  saved  by  free  State 
▼otee,  626;  invoWed  air  extension  of  slareiy,  626;  Jnst 
and  fraternal  spirit  of  the  free  States  to  their  soathem 
brethren,  626. 

JNnal  removal  ^— This  poHoy  when  oonunenoed, 
690;  completed,  600;  etfects,  680;  extent  of  the  re- 
movals, 600;  increase  of  area  of  slave  population,  601 ; 
conduct  of  the  northern  States,  601;  outcry  against 
Oeneral  Jackson,  601;  statements  of  De  TocqueviUe, 
691 ;  remarks,  602 ;  amount  of  payments  to  the  Indians, 
602;  the  smaller  remote  tribes,  608;  the  Indian  bureau, 
608. 

Indian  9ovorMgwU«9  ioAMii  /Sta^M.— Indian  oligarchies  set 
up  in  some  of  the  States,  168;  remarks  of  President 
Jackson'^  message  in  1620^  164;  *"  the  condition  and 
ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  States,  an 
object  of  much  interest,  164;  has  the  General  Qovem- 
ment  a  ri^t  to  sustain  them  in  erecting  an  independent 
government  within  the  limits  of  a  State  f  164;  relbrenoe 
to  the  constitution,  164;  their  efforts  discountensnced," 
164;  passsage  of  an  act  to  enable  their  removal  recom- 
mended, 164;  an  old  policy  taken  hold  of  by  party 
spirit,  164;  proceedings  in  Georgia,  164;  proceedings  of 
the  C^erokees,  164;  action  <tf  Governor  Gilmer  relative 
to  the  suit  of  the  Oherokeea,  165:  chai^  of  Judge  Clay- 
ton to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Indian  eountrlea,  166 ;  ad- 
dress of  Milner  to  the  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society  of 
London,  165 ;  remarks,  166 ;  the  case  of  C^eorge  Tsssels, 
166 ;  answer  of  Governor  Gilmer  to  a  revest  to  make  up 
a  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  166 ;  set- 
tlement, 16& 

Ikghax,  SAXinBL  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  110 ;  resigns 
his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  181. 

InUmal  ImprovtmotUe  within  the  States,  source  of  the 
question,  8;  Kew  YoA  canal  finished,  88;  roads  and 
canals  all  the  vogue,  82;  candidates  lor  the  Preddenoy 
spread  their  sails,  22 ;  advocates  of  the  measure,  82; 
two  prominent  subjects  discussed,  82 ;  extent  of  the  de- 
sign, 22;  Monroe's  veto,  88;  the  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion, 88;  constitutional  point  how  viewed  in  the  mes- 
ssge,  88;  the  post-offloe  and  post-road  grant  of  power, 
88;  the  war  power,  28;  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
raeree,  24;  to  pay  debts  and  provide  for  the  general 
weliiure,  24;  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper,  85;  to 
make  needftd  rules  and  regulations,  86;  the  point  on 
whloh  llr.  Monroe  yielded,  86;  the  act  for  surveys  pass- 
ed, 86;  places  recommended  for  improvement,  26 ;  veto 
message  of  Jackson,  26 ;  fkte  of  the  system,  87. 


Jackson,  Aitdbxw,  views  on  the  cession  of  Texas,  16;  on 
internal  improvement,  82 ;  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  1884, 44;  message  relative  to  a  removal  of  the  In- 
dians, 164;  veto  of  Maysville  road  bill,  167;  letter  to 
Van  Bnren,  relatiye  to  his  agency  in  the  rupture  of  the 
cabinet,  817;  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank,  851; 
elected  President,  282;  prodamation  against  South 
Carolina,  800 ;  retains  the  bOl  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  landa^  864 ;  veto,  86B. 

mtadmiwUtraiion.'-ms  Inaugural  address,  110;  his 
cabinet,  110;  members  of  Congress,  120;  SpealAr,  181; 


recommendations  of  his  first  annual  measage,  181; 
**  amendment  of  the  constitution  relative  to  elections  of 
President  and  Yice  President,"  181 ;  remarks,  182 ; 
amendment  to  the  constitution  too  &r  removed  from 
the  people,  122;  events  impressively  urge  it,  122;  not 
another  example  on  earth  of  a  free  people  surrendering 
the  choice  of  their  President,  182;  exclusion  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  office  recommended,  182;  re- 
marks of  the  message  on  this  point,  122 ;  the  policy  re- 
oonomended  respecting  the  navy,  182;  instructions  to 
Yliglnia  Senators  in  1600, 122;  the  army  and  navy  as 
found  by  President  Jackson,  188;  recommendations 
rehtive  to  ship  buflding,  188;  the  InutlUty  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  sflserted,  128;  remarks  of  the  mes- 
sage, 188;  manner  In  which  they  were  perverted,  188 ; 
the  finances,  124;  other  recommendations,  124. 

Breaking  vp  <^  the  CtoMnel— Besignatlon  of  the 
member^;  ISl ;  courtesy  of  the  proceeding,  161 ;  ground 
upon  which  the  President  placed  the  required  resigna- 
tions, 181;  the  new  cabinet,  181;  excitement  in  party 
politics,  181;  attack  on  Mr.  Crawford,  181 ;  his  answer, 
181 ;  exposure  of  errors  of  the  pamphlet  of  Calhoun, 
181;  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawford,  182;  change  in  the 
course  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  182;  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Globe.— i^  Olobe  nmoepaper. 

Twenty-second  Congress,  808;  the  Speaker,  800; 
message,  810;  boundary  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  referred  to  the  King  of  Netherlands,  210; 
his  opinion  on  the  case,  810 ;  our  claims  with  France, 
810;  a  treaty  made,  210;  differences  with  Spain,  210; 
daims  against  Naples,  811;  our  demands  on  the  Sici- 
lies, 811 ;  relations  with  Bnssla,  811 ;  effect  of  our  treaty 
with  Austria,  211;  China  and  the  £ast  Indies,  812; 
Mexloo,  212;  Central  America,  812;  South  American 
powers,  212;  state  of  the  finances,  218;  Insolvent 
debtors  to  the  Government,  818;  election  of  President 
and  Yice  President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  218 ; 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  218. 

Messsge  sfter  a  second  dection,  888 ;  wholly  confined 
to  business  topics,  288 ;  the  finances,  888 ;  extinguishment 
of  the  national  debt,  288;  reduction  of  burthens  on  the 
people,  288 ;  protection  should  be  limited  to  a  few  artides 
of  indispensable  necessity,  884;  views  on  the  public 
lands,  884 ;  should  oesse  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  soon 
as  praetieable,  884;  the  federal  title  should  be  exUn- 
guished  in  the  States,  284 ;  donationa  or  sales  at  barely 
reimbursing  prices  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  government, 
884;  after  a  fixed  day  the  surrender  of  that  unsold 
should  take  place,  884 ;  advantages  of  this  course,  284 ; 
removal  of  the  Indians  nearly  consummated,  285;  ob- 
stades  to  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes,  886 ;  the  re- 
movsls  seized  upon  by  party  spirit,  285;  Congress  ap- 
pealed to  and  reftisedto  Intervene,  285;  theSu]yreme 
Court  appealed  to  and  reftised  the  application,  885 ;  the 
case  of  the  missionaries,  285;  the  case  of  Tassella,  285 ; 
Interference  in  the  albtrs  of  Georgia,  886;  an  intima- 
tion given  of  the  Insolveneyofthebank  and  the  inse- 
curity of  the  public  deposits,  286;  this  Intimation  re- 
oeived  with  scorn  by  the  friends  of  the  bank,  286 ;  con- 
duct of  the  bank  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  five  mU- 
lions  of  the  three  per  cent  stock,  986;  the  attitode  of 
South  Carolina,  286;  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws, 
886. 

Message  to88d  Congress,  871 ;  the  state  of  the  finances, 
871 ;  remarks  relative  to  an  eeoBomical  administration, 
871 ;  ressons  for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits, 
871 ;  amendments  to  the  constitntion  recommended,  879 ; 
remarks  on  conventions,  872b 
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tho  career  of  Mr.  Fox,  leader  is  the  House  of  Commona, 
400;  union  agal&at  Gen.  Jackaon,  400 ;  their  moToments 
take  a  personal  and  TindietiTe  character,  400;  power  of 
the  bank  to  produce  distress,  401;  speakers,  401;  the 
business  of  the  combination  dlyided— distress  and  panlo 
the  object,  401 ;  the  Mends  of  General  Jackson,  401 ; 
speech  of  Mr.  Claj  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  402. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  reyolution,  hitherto  bloodless,  409; 
the  Jndiclarj  has  not  been  exempted  from  the  prevail- 
ing rage  for  innovation,  40S;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
good  and  enlightened  men  of  the  Union  are  jlelding  to 
sentiments  of  despondency,  40S;  at  the  close  of  last  ses- 
sion the  power  of  Oongresa  over  the  purse  was  left  un- 
touched, 408;  after  all  the  testimonies  of  the  safety  of 
the  public  money,  who  would  have  supposed  that  the 
place  would  have  been  changed?  408;  by  virtne  of 
whose  win,  power,  dictation,  were  the  deposits  re- 
moved? 404;  the  President  has  no  power  over  the 
Public  Treasury,  404;  some  of  the  tremendous  conse- 
Quenoes  which  may  ensue  from  this  high-handed  meas- 
ure, 40ft;  what  security  have  the  people  against  the  law- 
lees  conduct  of  the  President?  406;  the  Instance  of 
Cesar,  400;  what  is  it  our  duty  to  do?"  408;  remarks 
in  reply,  408, 

^  The  first  of  the  resolutions  a  direct  impeachment  of 
the  President,  408 ;  we  are  trying  an  impeachment,  408 ; 
the  Senate  should  consider  well  before  they  proceed 
ftirther,  407;  the  right  of  the  President  to  dismiss  his 
secretaries,  407 ;  two  other  impeachments  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  407;  the  President  on  trial  Ibr  a  high 
crime,  407 ;  for  a  misdemeanor,  408 ;  the  Secretaiy'of  the 
Treasury^>n  trial,  406;  the  charge  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  the  President,  408;  people  called  upon  to  rise 
and  drive  the  Goths  from  the  capltol,  400 ;  the  bank  was 
not  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stotes,  409;  fourteenth 
article  of  the  bank  charter,  409;  the  legal  existence  of 
t)ie  Treasury  brought  out  by  the  debates,"  410. 

Union  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  sgainst  Jackson,  411; 
speech  of  Calhoun,  411;  gives  Clay  assurance  of  aid, 
411 ;  the  robbery  of  the  Treasury,  411 ;  the  revolution 
not  to  go  backwards,  418;  entirely  owing  to  the  military 
and  nullifying  attitude  of  South  Osrolina  that  the  com- 
promise was  passed,  419;  a  political  coalition  to  act 
against  Gen.  Jackson,  418 ;  opposltiott  to  the  **  usurpa- 
tions "  of  the  President,  418;  contempt  and  scorn  at  the 
Secretary*s  ressons  Isr  nemovlng  the  deposits,  418;  the 
removal  of  Beeretaiy  Duaioe  «]i  abuse  of  power,  418; 
Calhoun^s  independence  of  the  bank,  414;  day  MmMniwni^ 
aU  ooMnectlon  with  the  bank,  414;  the  list  of  Congres- 
sional borrowers  or  retainers  large,  41S. 

Mesisge  to  Congress  in  1884^  477;  relations  with 
France,  477 ;  the  indemnity  stipulated  in  the  treaty  hss 
not  been  paid,  477;  extracta,  477;  question  of  waiting 
on  ithe  action  of  France,  or  of  action  on  our  part,  referred 
to  Congress,  478 ;  United  States  should  insist  on  a  prompt 
eseontlon,  478 ;  consequences  considered,  478;  collision 
with  France  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  her  positloii 
with  regard  to  liberat  institutions,  478 ;  condition  of  the 
finances,  479 ;  freedom  firom  public  debt,  479 ;  seizure  of 
tbe  dividends  due  the  United  States  on  stock,  by  tho 
bank,  479 ;  other  proceedings  of  the  bank,  480 ;  eriminal* 
ity<of  the  bank  in  making  the  distress,  480^;  bank  leases 
commenced  at  this  period,  480 ;  selling  the  stock  In  the 
bank,  480;  law  relative  to  public  deposits,  480;  Inciesse 
ef  the  gold  eurrency,481;  reform  in  the  Presidential 
election,  481. 

Meettag  of  twenty-fourth  Congress,  648;  choice  of 
Speaker,  689;  message  of  the  President,  689;  "lektions 
with  Fnuiee,  689^  origin  of  our  claims  against  France* 


689 ;  extent  of  the  injuries  we  received,  689;  an  ailhir  of 
uninterrupted  negotiation  Ibr  twenty  years,  except  m 
short  time  when  Frsnce  wss  overwhelmed  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  United  Europe*  689;  sal^ect  brought  np 
In  the  meassge  of  1889,  670;  exceptions  taken  to  tbm 
message  by  the  French  Government,  670;  the  Justice  of 
the  claims  recognized  and  the  amount  stlpalated  in  tlie 
treaty  of  1881,670;  its  ratification,  670;  dcUys  of  th« 
French  GoTcmment  in  their  action  upon  the  sutject  of 
its  Ailfllment  heretofore  stated,  070;  expectations  founds 
ed  on  the  promises  of  the  French  Government  not  real- 
ised, 671 ;  consultation  with  Congress  relative  to  meas- 
ures  for  reprisal,  671;  regarded  as  an  insult  by  the 
French  Government,  671 ;  recsll  of  their  Minister  snd 
suspension  of  all  diplomatic  Intercourse,  671;  having 
vindicated  the  dignity  of  France,  they  next  proceeded 
to  illustrate  her  Justice,  671 ;  bill  passed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  i» 
cany  Into  effect  the  treaty,  671 ;  a  stipulation  that  the 
money  should  not  be  paid  until  It  waa  ascertained  that 
no  steps  had  been  authorized  by  Congress  of  a  hostflo 
character  towards  France,  671;  thia  point  ascertained, 
678;  subsequently  the  bill  emended  to  require  a  satSs- 
foetoiy  explanation  of  the  President^fe  message,"  678; 
the  apology  repulsed  by  the  President  as  a  stain  on  the 
national  character,  678;  iajurioua  effoets  at  the  loss  of 
the  fortification  bill  in  the  previons  Congress,  679;  the 
humane  policy  which  governed  the  United  Statea  in  tha 
removal  of  the  Indians,  678 ;  the  revival  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency and  its  influence  on  the  Industiy  of  the  country, 
678;  incresse  of  specie  in  the  eountiy,678;  the  traaa- 
portation  of  the  malls  by  railroad  and  the  extortion  of 
the  companies,  674;  the  transmission  by  mall  into  the 
sUve  States  of  incendiary  publications  tending  to  exdte 
servile  Insurrection,  674 ;  reform  in  the  mode  of  electing 
the  two  first  oflScers  of  the  Bepublic,  6791 

FwrMgn  JHplomaey.^Mofi  alarm  felt  from  this  part 
of  his  administration  by  the  opponents  of  his  electioQ, 
801 ;  no  part  more  succossftd,  beneficial,  and  honorabk^ 
801. 

The  British  West  India  trade  recovered,  608. 

The  French  Indemnity  treaty,  808 ;  elforts  prevloudy 
for  redress,  608;  the  meesage,  608;  Bives  aent  as  Minis- 
ter. 608;  the  treaty,  608;  fiirther  ploceeding^  608L 

The  Danish  treaty  of  indemnity  for  qwllatlons  on 
American  commerce,  608;  consisted  of  illegal  seizures 
and  confiscations  of  American  Tessels  in  Danish  ports 
during  the  time  of  the  British  orders  in  Cotmdl  and  the 
French  decree^  608;  negotlationa  of  J.  Q.  Adams*  ad- 
ministration, 608;  subsequent  snooen  of  the  aegoUap 
tlons,608w 

Neapolitan  indemnity  treaty  for  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can commerce,  808;  previous  efforts  to  obtsin  indemni- 
ty, 608 ;  cause  of  deUy,  604;  embarrassments,  604;  sa^ 
cess,601 

Bpsnish  indemnity  treaty  ibr  eonsea  of  eomplslnt  since 
1819, 604 ;  Spanish  blockades  of  ports  of  South  Ameriou 
colonies,  604;  state  of  negotlationa,  604;  success,  606. 

Bussian  commercial  treaty,  none  before  negodaled, 
606 ;  manyi^revious  efforts,  605 ;  every  thing  else  grsnted 
but  a  oommerdsl  treaty,  606;  final  success  of  negolla^ 
tlons,60& 

Portuguese  indemnity  for  sdzoies  during  the  blockade 
of  Teroeira,  606;  treaty  made,  606;  inability  of  Portugd 
to  pay,  606 ;  time  extended  and  payment  made,  601 

Treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  made  in  1881, 696; 
first  treaty  with  that  power,  606;  still  ftirther  treaty  in 
rehitlon  to  our  oommeroe  needed,  607;  stipnlatfoni^  697; 
1,607.  . 
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Benewal  of  fhe  tnatj  vltli  Iforoeoo,  90& 

Treaty  with  SUun,  eoa 

Treaty  with  Boltan  of  Muacat,  608. 

Last  menage,  684;  reeapltnlatlon  of  the  anapldoiia 
state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  684;  the  deposit  act, 
664;  the  distribution  soheme,  686;  effects,  680;  issaance 
of  the  Treasury  droolar,  685;  attack  npon  the  drenlar  in 
Congress,  686;  Seminole  hostiUtles  in  Florida,  686 ;  the 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  68T ;  the  delay 
of  appropriations,  668;  mail  contracts  with  railroads, 
668;  saperrision  over  the  Indian  tribes,  689;  the  mode 
of  the  Presidential  election,  689. 

Farewell  address  of  President  Jackson,  78S;  on  dls- 
nnlon,  188 ;  his  apprehensions,  TBS. 

Conclnsion  of  his  administration,  788 ;  remarks  and  re- 
flections, 788,  784;  appearance  at  the  inaogoration  of 
Yan  Bnren,  786;  his  reception,  785;  his  retirement, 
786 ;  his  decease,  786 ;  his  iirst  appearance  to  the  writer, 
786;  first  interview,  786;  interconrse,  786;  Mrs.  Jack- 
son,  787,  789;  his  character,  787,  788;  elected  "MM^ot- 
Ckmeral  in  Tennessee,  788;  nephews,  789. 
Jeu3k$an  and  CkUhow^  rupture  (stfirMn.-- Pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Galhonn  relative  to,  167 ;  its  Utle,  167 ;  its  contents,  167 ; 
the  case  as  it  was  nuMle  out  in  the  pamphlet  an  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  Van  Bnren  to  supplant  a  rival,  168;  this 
esse  conih>nted  by  Jackson,  168 ;  his  previous  opinion 
of  Oalhonn,  168;  the  reply  of  Jackson  never  published 
heretofore,  168;  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Ben- 
ton, 168;  letter  of  Kendall,  168;  contents  of  Jackson*s 
exposition,  168;  justification  of  himself  under  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  treaty  with  Spi^n  for  taking  military 
possession  of  Florida,  168;  dow  under  the  orders  of  Mon- 
roe and  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  War,  168;  a  statement 
of  Mi&  Calhoun^  conduct  towards  him  in  all  that  aflUr 
of  the  Seminole  War,  ^  168 ;  *  introduction,  169;  ex- 
tracts flrom  orders,  169 ;  letter  of  Calhoun,  169 ;  Ja<±- 
6on*s  letter  to  Monroe,  109 ;  manner  of  the  reception  of 
the  letter,  170;  reply  by  John  Bhea,  170;  dronmstances 
under  which  Jackson  entered  Florida,  170;  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  authorities,  171;  the  impressstons  under 
which  Jackson  acted,  171 ;  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  172;  acted  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  or- 
de^^  and  in  aeoordaaoe  with  the  secret  understanding  of 
the  Qovsmment,  in  taking  possession  of  St  Marks  and 
Pensaeola,  179 ;  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  178 ;  no 
replies  of  disapprobation,  178;  statements  of  a  Oeorgla 
Journal,  178;  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Gslhonn^s  approval, 
178;  fbrther  evidence,  178;  letter  of  CoL  A.  P.  Hayne, 
178;  his  impressions  derived  fhmi  Mr.  Calhoun,  174; 
Informed  that  Calhoun  was  the  Instigator  of  the  attacks 
upon  him,  174 ;  and  that  Crawlbrd  was  unjustly  blamed, 
174 ;  statement  of  Mr.  Cobb,  174 ;  inquiries  of  CoL  Ham- 
ilton of  Mr.  Calhoun,  174 ;  private  letter  of  Cton.  Jackson 
t6Mr.  Calhoun,  174;  Calhonn^s  reply,  175;  recapitula- 
tion, 175;  how  the  suspicions  of  Gen.  Jackson  were 
awakened  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  175 ;  statement  of  Mr.  T. 
Bingold,  176;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford  obtained, 
175 ;  inquiry  relative  to  its  eorrectness»  of  Calhoun,  175; 
his  reply,  175 ;  «o^  175 ;  united  testimony  of  the  Cab- 
inet, 176;  toast  of  Calhoun  by  €ton.  Jackson,  177;  the 
report  on  the  resolutions  of  censure  in  the  Houses  177 ; 
its  bttteniess  due  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  177;  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Leaeock,  177;  Calhoun*a  secret  communications  to 
him,  178;  report  of  Mr.  Leaeock,  178;  %  darker  shade 
added,  178;  soccess  of  Calhoun^  management  thus  flv, 
179;  the  mask  worn  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  179;  Auther  state* 
mentSi*'  180 ;  calamitous  events  followed  this  rupture, 
180 ;  Orswfbrd^  words  relative  to  the  production  of  the 
private  letter  of  JoAaoa  to  Monroe  in  the  Cabinet 
meeting  180. 


Jadttor^  atUmpML  (tuaseinaUon  q/!~The  President  and 
Cabinet  attend  the  ftmeral  of  William  B.  Davis,  881; 
circumstances  of  the  attempt  to  shoot  the  President, 
621 ;  the  assailant  knocked  down  and  secured,  581 ;  the 
prisoner,  681;  the  pistols,  681;  prisoner  examined  by 
physicians  relative  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind,  688; 
report  of  physicians,  668 ;  a  diseased  mind  acted  upon 
by  a  general  outcry  against  a  public  man,  628 ;  not  tried, 
but  treated  as  Insane,  684. 

J<tekion,  I*reHd&ni,  Senatorial  OondmrnaUon  qf.-<livf 
and  Calhoun  the  leading  s{4rits  in  this  measure,  428; 
the  resolution  passed,  488;  Irrelevance  of  the  reso^tion 
to  any  right  or  duty  of  the  Senate,  428 ;  its  eflbct,  488 ; 
oomposnre  of  President  Jackson,  424;  course  of  hie 
friends,  424 ;  mischief  of  the  distress,  424;  the  Protest  of 
the  President,  426 ;  its  contents,  426 ;  extracts,  426 ;  **  it 
wants  both  the  form  and  substance  of  a  legislative  meas- 
ure, 4S5 ;  the  whole  phraseology  Judidsl,  426 ;  its  chaiges, 
426;  In  substance  an  impeachment  of  the  President, 
426 ;  this  Impeachment  originated  in  the  Senate  without 
the  aid  or  concurrence  of  the  House,  426 ;  Senators  from 
three  States  voted  contrary  to  the  sense  of  their  legisla- 
tures, 426;  words  of  the  Protest,  427;  an  appeal  to  his 
private  history  for  the  patriotiBm  and  Integrity  of  his 
Ufe,**  487 ;  the  excitement  which  ensued  upon  its  read- 
ing  in  the  Senate,  427. 

Notice  of  the  Expunging  resolution  given,  488;  re* 
marks,  488;  **  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  428; 
the  question  brought  before  the  American  people,  488; 
motion  to  r^eot  the  President's  messsge,  Is  the  ques- 
tion, 489 ;  the  charges  of  the  resolution,  489 ;  speeches  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  480 ;  three  characters  In  which 
the  Senate  can  act,  480;  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  tasks  in  the  convention  was  to  select  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  480 ;  it  Is  an  object 
not  more  to  be  desired,  than  difllcult  to  be  obtained, 
481;  fhrther  remarks,  481;  the  Star  Chamber  Court, 
488;  what  occasion  has  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  for  the  power  of  execution,"  488 ;  motion 
carried,  488;  reasons  for  the  Senate'e  reAisal,  488. 

JsFtusoir,  Thoxab,  njects  the  treaty  of  1607, 1;  his  idee 
of  a  commercial  conununlcation  with  Asia,  14 ;  his  inter- 
view with  the  traveller  Ledyard,  14;  seeks  discov- 
ery of  the  Columbia  river,  14 ;  prc^Jects  the  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  14 ;  views  on  the  cession  of  Texas, 
16;  letter  to  Dr.  Breokenridge,  16;  as  a  statesman,  88; 
remsrks  on  Ihtnre  French  aflUrs,  81 ;  remarks  on  the 
road  from  Georgia  to  Kew  Orleans,  48 ;  decease  of;  87; 
character,  87,  88;  his  oonneetlon  with  the  doctrine  of 
nulllflcation,  148. 

Jasvp,  Gen.,  second  to  Mr.  day  in  the  duel  with  Bandolph, 
70 ;  his  statement,  70. 

Jomnrr,  the  servant  of  Bandolph,  anxiety  A>r  his  master  at 
the  duel  between  Bandolph  and  day,  76l 

Josmov,  Ckablib,  on  reference  of  the  Bank  memorial  toa 
select  oommittee,  88S. 

JoBHsoK,  Honrr,  Senator  firom  Lonlslau,  7 ;  governor,  7. 

JoBxmoir,  RfoiTABn  M.,  Senator  flrom  Kentui^,  7 ;  votes  ftxr 
theMlasottrt  Compromise,  8;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,& 
On  committee  of  bank  Investlgallon,  841;  reports  on  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  89flL 

JifkU  OofMntU^  of  both  Howes  on  the  adalsrion  of  Mlt- 
aonri,*. 

JoHiB,  FsAiraia,  Bepreeentolive  from  Tennessee,  7. 


EnDALL,  Aiioe,  letter  to  OBlhoon,168;  Postmaster  Oeii- 

exal,18t 
EoKh  BuvuB,  Senator  ftomHew  Tork,  7 ;  i^potntedldBiiister 
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to  EDgbmd,  07 ;  longserriee  in  the  OoTemmenC,  5T ;  hiB 
nMBnen,  D7;  dr«M,  67 ;  eonrteiy  between  him  end  Tan 
Bnren,  57;  his  snggestions  to  Senator  Benton,  56 ;  hit 
statement  <tf  the  lentimentof  the  reTolntionarj  period,  56w 

Knro,  William  B.,  Senator  from  Alabama,  7 ;  votes  for  the 
Hlasonrl  Compromiae,  8 ;  on  the  Bzponging  readntioiu 
of  Alabama,  085, 528,687. 

Knre,  Jomr  P.,  on  abolition  petltiona,  618, 617;  on  the  inde- 
pendenoe  of  Texas,  666. 

KiBMEE,  OaoBQi;  aTowed  avtfior  of  an  anonymona  pubU- 
b  Clay;  71. 


Latatirb,  hii  vML—An  abeenoe  of  ibrty  years,  89 ;  manner 
of  lili  reception,  29 ;  address  of  Speaker  Clay,  80 ;  Lalky- 
ette  in  the  presence  of  posterity,  80;  ^>propriation  of 
money  and  land  to  La&yette,  80 ;  the  grants  opposed 
80;  reasons,  80;  adrocated,  81 ;  his  sacrifices,  81 ;  views 
of  JeffstBon,  81 ;  return  of  Laikyetto  to  France,  81. 

LAncAir,  Jamb,  ihs  ecus  <if.^On  the  expiration  of  the  Sen- 
atorial torm  of  Lanman,  the  Legislature  of  Connectioat 
ikiUng  to  elect,  the  governor  appointed  him,  66;  debate 
on  the  validity  of  the  appointment,  56;  not  a  case  in 
which  a  governor  can  fill  a  vacancy,  the  vacancy  fore- 
seen, not  happmsdf  56 ;  precedents  reported  to  the  Ben- 
ate,  66;  nnsaHirikctory,  56 ;  motion  to  admit,  rejected,  56. 

Lawbxvox,  Biobaxd,  attempts  to  sasasstnate  President 
Jackson,  681. 

LiAzx,  Waltkb,  votes  for  the  Mlssonri  Compromise,  8. 

LxDTAXD,  JoBV,  attempts  the  discovery  of  the  Colombia 
river,  K 

LxronBB,  Bobkbt  P.,  moves  the  compromise  tariff  MH,  800. 

Liwis,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  682. 

LnmrosTOir,  Edwabd,  Secretary  of  State,  161. 

Llotd,  Edwaxd,  Senator  from  Maryland,  7;  governor,  7; 
votes  for  the  Mlssonri  Compromise,  d. 

LooAir,  William,  votes  for  tiie  Mlssonri  Compromise,  8. 

Lowxnxs,  WiLUAM,  Bepresentative  from  Soath  Carolina, 
7 ;  wei^t  of  ills  opinions,  8 ;  on  the  oonunittee  to  whom 
wss  reforred  the  application  of  Missouri,  9 ;  decease,  18 ; 
his  dharaotor,  18. 

LowBDB,  Waltu,  votes  for  the  Missonxl,  Compromise,  & 


Maoavlat,  his  description  of  removals  from  offltoe,  169. 

Maooit,  NATHAjmL,  Senator  fromKorth  Carolina,  7;  votes 
for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8;  opposes  the  grants  to 
Laihyetta,80;  his  vote  for  Viee-President  in  1894^45; 
answer  relative  to;  the  authorship  of  the  report  on  the 
Panama  mission,  68. 

Betirement  o^  114;  his  tempersment,  114;  fixed  the 
time  fixr  hisretlrsmeni  long  befon,  114;  his  resignation, 
114;  his  death,  114;  his  ehaiaoter,  114;  aketoh  of  his 
lifo^  U5;  tatsnfha  aimy,  115;  nftiaes  to  leave  the  camp 
for  the  ]egialattv»  assembly  of  hi«  urtlva  State,  116 ;  the 
Utile  of  GnlttRd,  116;  M4con*a  elvtt  Ufo,  116;  liB  po- 
litloBl  prindplei,  116;  dlsracpsrd  of  wealth,  117;  his 
friendships,  117;  his  ezeentor,  U7;  oodioU  to  his  will, 
U7;  hii  charity,  U8;  Us  dr«8B,118;  his  distntenstad- 
ness,  118;  his  simpUdty,  118;  letter  on  th«  MlUtary 
Academy,  189;  Us  chaxaotor,  6B4» 

Masdox,  Jamb,  yields  in  fkvor  of  the  second  bank,  8;  on 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  166 ;  his  veto  of  an  internal 
improvement  bill,  167;  his  letter  on  slavery  agitation, 
609;  remarics,  698;  decease  of—time  of  Us  death,  678; 
remarks  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  678;  Us  talent,  677;  hia 
writinv^  679;  ehaiaotaiistlfls,  679. 


MoOum,  J.  C,  publishes  a  quarto  volume  of  Midison's 
letters,  149. 

Maxovm,  Willib  P.,  on  the  branch  Mints,  550l 

Mabct,  William  L,  for  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 216, 

Ma— wATT^  John,  Chief  Justice,  7;  administers  the  oath  of 
office  to  Jackson,  119;  decease  of  Chief  Jnstioe,  631; 
his  character,  681;  his  speech  in  the  case  of  Jonathan 
Bobbins,  681. 

MoDuFFin,  0XOBOS,  moves  amendment  to  the  oonsllta- 
tion,  87;  expresses  the  vi^ws  of  the  'South  on  the  i«- 
vised  terli^  100;  on  revision  of  the  tarifi;  106;  oa  the 
Committee  of  Bank  Inveetigatton,  241. 

MolMToas,  William,  ChiefofCraek  Indians,  68;  ni^grtfatea 
atreaty,6& 

MoLavs,  Lovn,  Bepresentative  frmn  Dekwan,  7;  sent 
Minister  to  Englaad,  ,187;  Beeretaiy  of  the  Trsasnry. 
161. 

MctLBAM,  Jomr,  Postmaster  Genenl,  7;  Poatmastar-Oen- 
enl,  66;  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1201 

McKixrar,  Thomas  L,  superintendent  of  the  IndisB  foe- 
toiy  system,  81. 

Mmoa,  B.  J.,  eoa^utor  with  Clay  on  the  Mlasoori  foea- 
tlon,ia 

Jfsmofto/ of  the  Bank  Dlrectera  to  Coagrass  rdatlvo  to  tha 
removal  of  the  public  depoalts^  879;  of  the  rejected 
Government  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  Congraas,  889. 

Hf?*i",  Chajujb  Fsaroir,  Bepresentetive  tnm  Ylrginla,  7. 

Metsage  on  the  South  Carolina  proceedings,  806;  relativo 
to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  publie 
lands,  865;  to  twenty-third  Congrsss,  869;  on  the  ra- 
nominatlon  of  the  Bank  Directoia,  886^ 

MaxoAun,  Tbomas,  Bepresentative  from  Kentucky,  7 ;  gov- 
ernor, 7. 

MUsMffon,  admission  ot   Se4  Jrkan$a9, 

MUUcuy  ^oeKesmy.— Numerous  deaertioB  In  the  annj,  189 ; 
difllcalty  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  188;  letter  from 
Mr.  Macon,  188;  not  a  government  in  the  worid  so  un- 
friendly to  the  rights  of  the  po^la  as  oon  alnee  the  ea- 
talishment  of  the  West  Point  onstitntioo,  182;  oflleers 
rise  from  the  ranks  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  188;  re- 
turns to  Parliament,  188;  how  is  It  in  oer  servtoef  188 ; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  oommiailon  for  a  ettisen  in  the 
regnkr  regiments,  188;  esse  of  Hermann  Thorn,  188; 
admitted  to  service  in  Austria,  188;  case  of  Kit  Osrson, 
188;  rejeoted  because  he  did  not  oome  through  the  West 
Point  gate,  188;  this  nle  of  appointment  beoome  the 
law  of  the  land,  188 ;  popular  oppoeitlon  to  the  institu- 
tion, 184;  it  is  ssid  Washington  wb  the  foonder  cf  the 
Instttntion,  184;  the  taistltntion  of  his  day  a  very  dif- 
ferent afiUr,  184;  explained,  184;  all  wb  right  untU 
1812, 184;  extract  from  the  aet  of  1819, 184;  the  deeep- 
tionof  the  dause,  184;  other  deoH^tiona  which  follow 
185;  this  esteUishinent  is  mainly  a  sehool  for  the  gra- 
taitou  edncation  of  thoB  who  have  inftnonoa  to  get 
there,  184;  gmtniUnis  inatraction  to  the  dkOdrea  of  the 
Uving  is  a  videus  principle,  185;  vital  objeettona  to  tiie 
institution,  185;  a  monopoly  of  the  sppolntaMacts  how 
eflteted,186;  the  PresldesLt  and  the  aoademy  are  the 
red  appointing  power,  and  the  Senate  an  offlca  lor  the 
registration  of  appolBtmeiita,186;  act  of  1812  reals  its 
oonstltniionallty  on  fiotloos,  186 ;  the  title  of  the  aet  flo- 
tltioo8,186;ltatttle,186;oCTaead«Biyan  imttotion  of 
Enropean  mlUtary  eohools,  186;  the  remady  ftir  these 
evflslstorepesl  the  act  of  1812, 181 

AUmvpUd  Inq^dry  4ii<o.-OrganlBd  under  the  art 
of  1812  688;  movements  agsftnat  aarty  oooimenoed,  6K; 
oommittee  appointed,  688;  »po«t  «»5  ^■**2f^ 
given  to  it,  688;  ether  motions,  688;  ^brta,  «ja 
aoaopoiy  for  tiie  giatoltoiii  adiwatioo  «*tha  iiwarftt* 
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rich  and  inflneiicUl,  689 ;  some  rale  should  apply  to  the 
army  as  applies  to  members  ofCongreaa,  640;  ftirther 
elTorU  to  obuin  an  Investigation,  640;  attack  on  the  ap- 
propriation resorted  to,  641 ;  remarks  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
641 ;  "  grounds  of  opposition,  641 ;  why  has  this  investi- 
gation been  resisted?  641 ;  ftom  the  middling  interest 
comes  the  most  elflcient  support  in  trying  periods,  649 ; 
exclnslTcness  of  the  InsUtntion,  642 ;  the  mlUtary  acad- 
emy not  calculated  to  make  the  army  effeetlye,  642; 
the  institution  in  the  times  of  Wsshisgton,  Aw.,  and  the 
institution  as  it  Is  now,  648;  gratuitous  education  in 
Great  Britain  examined,  644;  ftirther  remarks,''  640. 

A  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  Ibr  the  purchase  of 
fbrty  horses,  &a,  erection  of  a  building,  a  riding  house 
in  bad  weather,  712 ;  strack  out,  712 ;  opposition  to  its 
restoration,  712, 718;  ftirther  debate,  714 
iAssottri,  admii8io»  <2/:— Exciting  question  of  session  of 
Congress  of  1620-'21,  8 ;  the  state  admitted  without  re- 
striction, 8 ;  the  compromise,  6 ;  work  of  the  South,  6; 
unanimity  of  the  President's  cabinet,  8;  unanimity  of 
the  Senate  on  the  compromise,  8;  its  constitutionality 
called  in  question,  8;  Senators  voting  for  it,  8;  TOte  in 
the  House,  8 ;  the  Increase  of  slaye  States  ayowed  to  be 
a  question  of  political  power  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union,  8 ;  provision  in  the  Missouri  Ck>nstitution 
forbidding  Legislative  Interference,  8 ;  clause  authorizing 
the  prohibition  of  the  emigration  of  free  people  of  color, 
9 ;  its  treatment  by  Congress,  9 ;  the  real  point  of  objec- 
tion, 9 ;  application  for  admission  presented  and  referred, 
9;  report  of  committee,  9;  resolution  rejected,  9;  Its  ikte 
in  the  Senate,  9 ;  House  reject  the  resolution  of  the  Ben- 
ate,  0;  Joint  oommlttee  ordered  and  appointed  in  both 
Houses,  9 ;  report,  9;  adopted  In  the  House,  9 ;  in  the 
Senate,  10;  compUanoe  ot  the  (General  Assembly  of 
Hissouri,  10;  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  restrict  a  State 
f^om  having  slaves  if  she  choee,  10 ;  the  real  struggle, 
object  o^  10;  the  objectionable  elause,  how  since  re« 
gaided,  10;  excitement  of  the  occasion,  10;  a  federal 
movement,  10;  sentiments  of  the  northern  democracy, 
10 ;  a  movement  for  the  balance  of  power,  10. 
Mistouri  reaoliMona.— IX ot  now  discussed,  860;  the  old 
confederation  was  a  lesgue  with  a  legislature  acting  on 
sovereignties,  861 ;  the  federalist  on  the  defiicts  of  the 
old 'system,  861 ;  on  the  certain  destruction  of  the  Union 
.  when  the  sword  is  once  drawn  between  the  members, 
861;  advantage  of  working  if  the  laws  operate  on 
citizens  and  not  on  States,  861. 
MUaouri  QuuUof^  ttUntUm  <i^— Object  to  extend  the 
boundary  on  the  Missouri  river,  626;  difficulties,  626; 
threefold,  626 ;  a  bill  for  the  slteration  of  the  compromise 
line  and  the  extension  of  the  boundary  reported,  627; 
passed  both  Houses,  627;  this  was  the  answer  which 
northern  members  gave  to  the  Imputed  design  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  687. 
Mrohsll,  QnoBtts  E^  on  reference  of  the  bank  memorial, 

to  a  select  committee,  281 
Mointon,  Jamib,  negotiates  the  treaty  of  1807, 1 ;  efforts  for 
the  declaration  of  war  In  1812,  6;  President,  7;  letter 
showing  the  unanimity  of  his  cabinet  on  the  Missouri 
question,  8 ;  his  letters  to  Jadkson  on  the  cession  of  Tex- 
as, 15;  ditto  to  Jefferson,  16;  cause  of  these  letten,  17; 
veto  on  Internal  Improvement  bill,  22;  veto  of  Cumber- 
land road  bill,  167 ;  decease  oi;  his  place  In  history,  679 ; 
his  character,  679 ;  genius,  679;  discretion,  679;  founda- 
tion of  his  political  career,  680;  remark  of  Jeffisrson, 
680;  his  career,  680. 
Momon  doctrine,  6T. 
MooBx,  Gabuei^  anecdote  respeettng  the  r^ection  of  Van 


Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  216;  agslnst  Van  Boren 
as  Minister  to  England,  210. 
MoBBis,  Tboxab,  on  abolition  petkttona,  619. 


jr«io  JfABfoo,  inUmal  trade  toi^A.— All  foreign  Ingress  out 
off  until  1821, 41 ;  Intercourse  between  Missouri  and  the 
*' Western  Internal  Provtnces,"  41 ;  a  branch  of  interior 
commerce,  41 ;  a  bill  brought  into  the  Senate  to  open  a 
road  and  to  afford  protection  against  the  savages,  41; 
statement  of  Acts  relative  to  the  trade,  41 ;  precedents 
for  the  construction  of  a  road,  42 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffnr^ 
son  on  the  road  from  Oeorgia  to  New  Orleans,  48;  tha 
foreign  part  of  the  road  the  point  of  difficulty,  48; 
moved  to  strike  out  the  extra  territorial  part  of  th« 
national  highway,  48;  views  of  Senators,  48,  44;  biU 
passed,  44;  road  to  New  Mexico  built  under  Adams'  ad- 
ministration, 44. 
Nn.18,  Jomr  M.,  on  the  independenoe  of  Texas,  66a 
NoBLi,  Jambs,  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8b 
ykdUJteaU4m  —Event  of  its  origin,  95 ;  the  assumed  right  of 
a  State  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress,  188;  new  turn  in  the 
debate,  188 ;  allusions  to  the  conduct  of  New  England 
in  1812, 186;  meetings  In  South  Carolina  on  the  Tsxlfl; 
188;  resolves  passed,  188;  their  defence,  188;  the  doo- 
trine  summed  up,  188;  counter  explanation,  189;  the 
Virginia  resolution,  189;  how  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
trine would  have  operated  In  New  England,  189;  the 
doctrine  has  no  foundation  in  the  constitution  or  in  Ylr- 
ginla  resolutions,  189;  "the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, 189;  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws, 
140;"  interpretation  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  disputed, 
140;  remarks,  140;  Hartford  Convention,  140;  pledge 
of  forcible  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  enforce  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  140;  remarks,  141;  Webster's  perora- 
tion, 141 ;  remarks  of  Benton,  142 ;  his  slowness  to  be- 
lieve in  any  design  to  subvert  the  Union,  142. 

Anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birth-day,  146 ;  a  subscrip- 
tion dinner,  148;  the  guests,  148;  the  regular  toasts, 
148;  conversation  excited  by  them,  148;  toast  of  the 
President,  148;  toast  of  Calhoun,  148;  remarks  relative 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  148;  his  vindication,  148;  resolves  of 
Virginia,  149. 

Ordinance  in  JStmth  OaroUna.—The  fate  of  the 
i^merican  system  was  sealed  by  the  elections  of  1882, 
297;  the  course  of  South  Carolina,  297;  words  of  the 
ordinance,  297, 298;  it  pkuied  the  State  in  the  attitude 
of  open  and  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  take  effect  in  the  February  following,  298; 
officially  communicated  to  the  President,  298 ;  his  oath 
of  office,  298. 

ProclamaUon  ogadnH  luiOf/eoaMon.— Proceedings 
of  the  South  Carolina  convention  stated,  399 ;  the  ordi- 
nance founded  not  on  the  Indefeasible  right  of  resisting 
acts  which  are  plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  oppres- 
sive to  be  endured,  299 ;  but  on  the  position  that  a  State 
may  declare  the  acts  of  Congress  void  and  prohibit  their 
execution,  800;  two  appeals  fivm  an  unconstitutional 
act,  800;  words  of  the  sodal  compact,  800;  if  this  doo- 
trine  had  been  established  at  an  early  day  the  Union 
would  have  been  dissolved  In  Its  infonoy,  800 ;  our  con- 
stitutional history  shows  it  would  have  been  repudiated 
If  proposed  for  a  feature  of  our  Government,  800 ;  the 
constitution  declares,  ftc,  801;  a  law  repealed  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  voters  of  a  single  State,  801 ;  the 
constitution  forms  a  government,  not  a  league,  801 ;  ad- 
dress to  the  members  of  the  convention,  802. 
MsMoge  <m  the  JSouOi  Carolina  proeeedinge.—lS^ 
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tioe  In  the  annoAl  mossage,  806 ;  oontinoatlon  and  ag- 
gravation of  the  proceedings,  806 ;  special  meflsage,  80S ; 
**  ordinance  transmitted  hjthe  Goyemor  of  Bonth  Caro- 
lina, 808;  hope  indulged  that  hy  explaining  the  recom- 
mendations proposed  to  Congress,  the  authorities  of 
South  Carolina  might  recede,  808;  hence  proclamation 
issued,  MM;  the  reasonable  expectations  not  realized, 
808;  neither  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  nor 
the  disposition  manifested  by  Congress,  nor  the  une- 
quivocal expression  of  public  opinion,  have  produced 
any  relaxation  in  the  measures  of  opposition,  806 ;  the 
State  authorities  actively  organizing  their  military  re- 
sources, 804 ;  proclamation  of  the  Governor  has  openly 
defied  the  authority  of  the  Executive  of  the  Union, 
804;  determination  of  the  authorities  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 804 ;  acts  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  804, 805 ;  no 
sufficient  cause  for  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina,  806;  she  stin  dalma  to  be  a  component 
part  of  the  Union,  806 ;  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  807 ; 
recommendations  of  the  President,  807;  importance  of 
the  crisis,"  807. 

Deep  feeling  of  discontent  In  4outh  Carolina  ope- 
rated upon  by  politicians,  808;  this  feeling  just  and 
reasonable,  and  operated  upon  by  politicians  for  per- 
sonal and  ambitious  objects,  808;  twofold  aspect  of  his 
proclamation  and  message,  808 ;  one  of  relief  and  jus- 
tice in  reducing  the  revenue ;  and  the  other,  firm  and 
mild  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  offenders,  80S ;  two 
classes  of  dls4!ontented— the  honest  and  the  politicians, 
80S ;  bills  proposed  in  Congress,  803. 

R&oenM  Collection  or  Farce  IKS.— BUI  to  secure  the 
execution  of  certain  laws  in  South  Carolina,  880 ;  re- 
marks, 880;  **  contains  no  novel  principle,  880;  pro- 
vision for  removal  of  the  Custom  House,  880 ;  legislation 
necessary,  880 ;  secession  on  one  hand,  and  nullification 
on  the  other,  881 ;  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  881 ; 
the  bill  confers  qn  the  President  the  power  ol  closing 
old  ports  of  entry  and  opening  new  ones,  831 ;  a  promi- 
nent cause  which  led  to  the  revolution,  881 ;  empower- 
ed to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  put  down  all 
abettors,  882;  no  ambiguity  about  this  measure,  882; 
the  President  is  charged  by  the  constitution  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  882;  the  President's  measure, 
882 ;  the  resemblance  between  this  bill  and  the  Boston 
Port  bill,  888 ;  the  war  is  waged  against  the  measures  of 
the  administration,"  888 ;  the  support  of  Mr.  'Webster, 
888. 

ITuUiJleaUon  reso^uMonA— Besolntions  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  introduced  into  the  Senate,  884 ; 
counter-resolutions  oflbred,  884;  source  whence  Mr. 
Calhoun  obtained  the  seminal  idea  of  jiullification  as  a 
remedy  in  a  government,  885;  Virginia  resolution  ot, 
98, 99 ;  the  essential  idea  derived  fh>m  the  Boman  trlbu- 
nitian  veto,  885 ;  considered  a  cure  for  all  the  disorders 
of  a  Boman  State,  885;  remarks,  885;  **the  Boman 
system,  885;  operation  of  the  Boman  veto,  885;  the 
right  of  a  State  to  Interfere,  886;  governments  of  seve- 
ral States  might  be  cited  as  an  argument  against  this 
▼lew,  886;  the  tendency  to  conflict  in  this  action,"  886; 
Calhoun's  opinion  of  the  defects  of  our  fbrm  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  remedy  for  these  defects,  887;  the  defect 
of  an  unchecked  authority  of  the  mi\)ority,  887;  the  rem- 
edy an  authority  in  the  minority  to  check  that  minority 
and  to  secede,  887;  example  of  Jewish  history,  887;  its 
squint  to  the  Virs^nia  resolutions,  887 ;  circumstances 
under  which  this  remedy  contended  for,  887;  object  to 
create  or  find  this  remedy  In  our  system,  887;  nullifica- 
tion, resistance,  secession,  found  by  Calhoun  in  the 
Yixginla  resolutions,  887 ;  an  that  was  Intended  by  the 


Tli^ginia  resolutlonfl,  being  merely  an  appeal  to  pablie 
opinion,  887;  debate,  887;  ''what  was  the  eondoet  ot 
Tirgtnia  in  the  memorable  en  of  98  sad  99,  888 ;  her 
real  intentions  and  policy  were  proved  not  by  dedaxa- 
tions  and  q)eeches  merdy,  but  by  &ets,8S8;  the  con- 
stitution doea  not  provide  for  events  which  must  be 
preceded  by  its  owb  distraction,  888 ;  secession  and  nul- 
lification revolutionary,  888;  Its  tendency  is  to  break  up 
the  constitution  as  to  all  the  other  States,  889 ;  it  strikes 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  Union, 
889 ;  it  arrests  the  power  of  the  law,  absolves  the  citi- 
zen tnm  duty,  and  elevates  another  authority  to  su- 
preme command,  889;  the  laws  must  be  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  or  executed  In  CaroliBa  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  889. 

**  Kature  of  our  federal  government,  889 ;  a  union  in 
contradistinction  to  a  league,  889 ;  it  is  not  a  compact  or 
confederacy  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  In 
their  sovereign  capacities,  888 ;  no  State  aatliority  has 
power  to  dissolve  these  relations,  840;  the  constitntioii, 
acts  of  Congress,  Ac,  the  supreme  law,  840 ;  an  attempt 
of  a  State  at  nulUflcatton  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  just 
powers  of  the  federal  government,"  840;  some  other 
cause  than  the  alleged  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  deelrs 
of  secession,  840;  ambitious  and  pezsoaal  prooeedingi 
Intimated  as  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 840 ;  expression  of  Calhoun,  840 ;  a  contest  between 
power  and  liberty,  841;  the  freedom  and  the  slave 
property  of  the  South  Involved,  841 ;  exclusion  of  pa^ 
triotic  men  of  the  South  firom  the  Presidency,  841 ;  con- 
tradicted by  all  history  of  our  national  electiona,  841 ; 
protective  tariff  not  the  sole  or  main  cause  of  the  South 
Carolina  discontent,  841;  remarks  on  this  point,  841; 
**  another  subject  oonnected  with  this  which  will  prevent 
the  return  of  peace  and  quiet,  841 ;  the  force  bill  a  pno- 
tical  assertion  of  one  theory  of  the  government  against 
another,  841 ;  the  ^  cannot  te  acquiesced  in,  unless 
the  South  is  dead  to  the  sense  of  liberty,"  841;  these 
positions  not  sustained  by  Sonthem  sentiment,  842.— 
See  Tariff  JtedueUon  qfdtOtee, 


Ordinance  q^l787.— Authorship  claimed  fbr  Nathan  Dane, 
188 ;  claimed  tor  Jefforson,  188 ;  history  of  the  case,  188 ; 
its  ultimate  passage  the  work  of  the  South,  188 ;  extrsets 
teom  the  Journal  of  Congress,  184 ;  remarks  en  the 
daim  Ibr  Dane  of  authorship,  184 ;  **  origin  of  the  meas- 
ure, 184 ;  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  honor  to  the  South, 
186;  proposed  a  second  time,"  185;  statements  compar- 
ed with  he/ta,  185, 186. 

Oregon  Terriiory.^Fropoeitloa  tor  the  settlement  oX,  first 
made  at  the  session  of  1820-21,18;  canses  that  led  to  it, 
18;  committee  moved,  18;  carried,  18;  the  committee, 
18;  report,  18;  prooeedings  in  the  House,  18;  oooso- 
quences  of  neglect  by  the  Government,  18 ;  advantages 
from  its  setUement,  18 ;  historieal  frcta,  14. 

Joint  oceupaiion  q/:->Astoiia  captarod  during  the 
war  of  1812, 109 ;  not  restored  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
109 ;  convention  for  joint  occupation  concluded  at  Lon- 
don, 109 ;  words  of  the  convention,  109;  article  written  by 
Benton  on  the  snt||eet,  109 ;  our  traders  driven  out  of  the 
country,  110 ;  other  effects  of  the  joint  ocenpatlon,  110; 
resolutions  against  the  ratification  of  the  subsequent 
treaty  relative  to  continuaBce  of  the  joint  oocnpatioD, 
111. 

Ons,  Hauusok  Gbat,  Senator  from  Msassrhnsstts,  7. 
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xix 


PALinsB,  WiLiAM  A^  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a 

Panama  3fU»ion,'-A.  master  sabject  In  Its  day,  66;  gave 
rise  to  grave  qaesUons,  65;  designed  as  a  popular  move- 
ment to  tarn  the  tide  running  against  Adams,  65;  the 
Congress  at  Panama,  65;  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
nomination  of  ministers,  65  ;  Invited  by  the  South 
American  States  to  send  deputies,  65 ;  motion  to  debate 
the  question  with  open  doors,  65;  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 65;  his  answer,  66;  Indignation  of  the  Senate,  66; 
nominations  confirmed,  66;  patronage  distributed  to  ad- 
vocates  of  the  measure,  66;  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
for  the  Congress,  the  existing  sUte  of  war  between  all 
the  new  States  and  the  mother  country,  66 ;  Its  object,  66 ; 
relations  of  the  United  States,  66;  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent relative  to  objects  of  the  Congress,  67;  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  67;  extract  fh>m  Adams*  message  respecting 
it,  67;  entirely  confined  to  our  own  borders,  67;  other 
objects—advancement  of  religious  liberty,  67;  prooft  of 
our  good  will,  67 ;  reference  of  the  message,  67 ;  adverse 
report,  67;  expressive  of  the  democratic  doctrines  of  the 
day,  67 ;  its  general  principle  that  of  good- will  and  Mend- 
ship,  but  no  entangling  alliances,  68 ;  remarks  of  commit- 
tee on  religions  freedom,  68;  their  views  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  68 ;  our  present  unconnected  and  friendly  posi- 
tion regarded  as  most  beneficial  to  the  republics,  68 ;  the 
advantages  of  friendly  rehitions  without  entangling  alli- 
ances, 69;  right  of  the  President  to  institute  the  mission, 
69;  relations  with  Haytl,  on  what  principle  esUbllshed, 
69 ;  excitement  produced  by  the  proposed  mission,  69. 

Paper  read  to  the  cabinet  by  General  Jackson  relative  to 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  876. 

Paironuffe,  SxtcuHvt^  rtdwOion  (j/:— Committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  expediency  of  reducing,  80;  the  com- 
mittee, 80;  report,  80;  the  six  bills  reported,  80;  extract 
fh>m  the  report,  80  ;  "  grounds  of  the  committee^s 
opinion,  80;  multiply  the  guards  against  the  abuse  of 
power,  81 ;  the  extent  of  patronage,"  81 ;  subsequent 
increase  of  patronage,  81 ;  remarks  on  the  bills  reported, 
81,82. 

Pasbott,  Johk  F.,  Totes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 

PxHSOE,  Fkakklih,  on  abolition  petitiona,  616. 

PixcKKKT,  Ohaslbs,  Beprescntatlve  ft-om  South  Carolina,  7. 

PiVKirsT,  WiLUAjf,  Senator  ttom  Maryland,  7 ;  negotiates 
the  treaty  of  1807, 1 ;  votes  for  the  MlsBonri  Compromise, 
8 ;  decease,  19 ;  rank  as  an  orator,  19 ;  speeches,  19 ;  on  the 
Missouri  controversy,  19;  abilities,  20;  manner  in  which 
Kandolph  announces  his  death,  20 ;  charaoter,  20. 

PUABXHTS,  jAiraB,  Senator  tmrn  Ylrglnla,  7;  governor  7; 
votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 

PoziTDKXTXB,  Okobgb,  sgalnst  Tan  Buren  as  Minister  to 
England,  215;  on  the  protest  of  Oeneral  Jackson,  427. 

Polk,  JiJin  K.,  on  the  non-pajrment  of  the  three  per  cents., 
289 ;  on  continuing  the  deposits  In  the  bank,  288 ;  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House,  569. 

PretidMttal  elwUon  qf  1824— The  candidates,  44 ;  how 
brought  forward,  44 ;  number  of  electoral  votes,  44 ; 
vote  fbr  each,  44;  candidates  fbr  the  Vice  Presidency, 
45;  vote,45L 

In  tKe  HouM.—Th^  theory  and  practical  working  of 
the  constitution  in  the  election  of  President  and  Tice- 
Presldent,  46 ;  first  election  in  the  House  that  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  46;  ballotings,  47 ;  eifect  on  the  constita- 
tion,  47;  second  election  In  the  House  that  of  1824,  47; 
proceedings,  47 ;  the  democratic  principle  finally  victo- 
rious, 47;  conduct  of  certain  individuals,  48 ;  Clay  ex- 
presses to  Benton  his  Intention  to  vote  for  Adams  be- 
fore the  election,  48;  letter  of  Clay  to  Benton,  48;  evi- 


dences of  Clay's  declaration,  43 ;  this  election  put  an  end 
to  caucus  nominations  by  members  of  Congress,  49 ;  a 
different  mode  of  concentrating  public  opinion  adopted, 
49 ;  its  degeneration,  49 ;  an  anomalous  body  where  the 
election  Is  no^lrtually  made,  49;  this  destructive  to 
the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  people,  49 ;  the  reme- 
dy, «• 
Prteidmtial  Oeeiion  0/1828.— The  candidates,  111 ;  result, 
111 ;  vote  of  the  free  States  for  the  slave-holding  candi- 
dates, 111 ;  election  of  Jackson  a  triumph  of  demooratio 
principle.  111 ;  errofs  of  Mens,  de  Tocqueville,  112; 
charge  of  violent  temper  against  Jackson,  112;  **  medi- 
ocre talent  and  no  capacity  to  govern,''  112;  **  opposed 
by  a  minority  of  enlightened  classes,''  118;  **  raised  to 
the  Presidency  solely  by  the  recollection  of  the  victory 
ofNew  Orleans."  118.    Ss^paffsiSi. 

PrwtderMal  a&cti<m<if  1886.— The  candidates,  688 ; 
Vice-President  elected  by  the  Senate,  688;  details, 
688,684. 
Pxnroir,  William  C,  on  French  aflUrs,  594 
ProtseHon  to  American  Industry,  origin  of  the  question,  & 
ProUeUve  Syttem.—TYM  periodical  season  for  its  discussion, 
266 ;  the  session  most  prolific  of  party  topics  and  party 
contests  of  any  ever  known,  266;  the  reason,  266;  the 
subjects,  266;  the  bonk  and  tariff  two  leading  meas- 
ures, 266 ;  proposal  of  the  President's  message,  266 ;  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Clay,  266;  the  seven  years  before  the 
Tariff  and  the  seven  years  after,  266 ;  the  one,  calamity ; 
the  other,  prosperity,  266;  remarks,  266;  the  seven 
years  of  calamity  immediately  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank,  266 ;  protection  an  Incident  before 
1816,  afterwards  an  object,  267;  origin  and  progress  of 
the  protective  imlioy,  267. 

^  It  began  on  the  4th  of  July,  1789.  The^  second  act 
on  the  statute  book,  267 ;  prosperity  consequent  on  the 
Frendi  revolution,  267;  state  of  things  after  the  peace 
in  1815,267;  subject  again  brought  up  in  1820,  267; 
summary  of  the  policy,"  267. 

Other  speakers  in  fkvor  of  the  policy,  268;  those 
against  it,  268 ;  bearing  of  the  question  on  the  harmony 
and  the  stability  of  the  Union,  268. 

A  crisis  arrived,  268 ;  dlasatlsfkction  of  all  the  South, 
268;  objects  of  the  Bevolution,  268;  mannflw^urers 
should  be  supported  incidentally,  268. 

**Thls  system  an  overruling  necessity,  269 ;  the  dan- 
ger to  its  existence  lies  in  the  .abandonment,  and  not  iff 
the  continuanee  of  the  American  system,  269;  great 
excitement  in  South  Carolina,  269;  the  Union  necessary 
to  the  whole  and  to  all  its  parts,  269 ;  the  miOoi^^7  ™a^ 
govern,  269 ;  can  it  be  believed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  would  consent  to  the  destruction  ot  a  policy  be- 
lieved  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their  prosperity  f 
269. 

An  appalling  picture  dissolution  of  the  Union  present- 
ed on  either  hand,  270;  fbrmer  designs  of  bringing  Jack- 
son fbrwardfor  the  Presidency,  270;  views  entertained 
in  South  Carolina,  270;  views  of  the  Democratic  party^ 
270;  **  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  any 
portion  of  the  American  people,  270;  what  is  the  cause 
of  Southern  distress?  271;  other  causes  which  exist," 
271;  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  the  fiederal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  Southern  decadence,  271 ;  expor- 
tation of  American  manufketnrea,  272 ;  this  Ikct  urged 
to  show  the  excellence  of  American  fkbrics,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  protection,  272;  also  urged  to  show 
their  independence  of  protection,  272 ;  **  American  cot- 
tons now  traverse  the  one-half  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  272 ;  effect  of  these  duties  to  create  monopo- 
lies at  home,  272 ;  the  Custom  House  returns,"  272 ;  the 
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protperltf  tttribated  to  the  Tarlft  of  18M  toad  1S28, 
S72 ;  real  oaose  of  the  revired  proeperitj,  278 ;  remarkB, 
278;  CUj^fi  remarks  on  hie  own  fldling  powers  and  ad- 
yanoed  age,  278;  compliments  on  hts  remarks,  278 ;  spar- 
ring between  Oen.  Smith  and  Mi^Clay  on  the  age  of 
the  latter,  278, 274;  the  seriousness  of  Soathem  resist* 
ance  to  the  Tarili;  274;  an  appeal  to  all  to  meet  the 
Sonth  In  a  spirit  of  oonclllatlon,  274 

PrcUtt  of  Oen.  Jackson  on  the  vote  of  censore  In  the  Sen- 
ate, 426. 

Public  cUsfTMii— From  the  moment  of  the  remoral  of  the 
deposits,  the  plan  of  the  bank  was  to  force  tholr  return, 
and  with  it  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  bj  operating  on 
the  bosiness  of  the  country  and  the  alarms  of  the  peo- 
ple, 418;  course  to  be  pursued,  416;  first  stop  to  get  up 
distress  meetings,  416;  memorial  sent  to  Congress,  416; 
speeches  on  their  presentation,  415 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler on  presenting  a  memorial  from  Virginia,  410 ;  da  of 
Mr.  Kobblns  on  presenting  a  memorial,,  418;  do.  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  presenting  a  memorial,  417, 418, 419;  da  of 
Mr.  Southard  on  presenting  a  memorial,  417;  da  of  Mr. 
Clay  on  presenting  a  memorial,  418 ;  da  of  Mr.  Kent  on 
presenting  a  memoElal,418;  Clay*s  apostrophe  to  the 
Vice  President,  charging  him  with  a  messi^  of  prayer 
and  supplication  to  the  President,  490;  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident takes  a  pinch  of  Mr.  Clay's  snufl;  420 ;  resolution 
of  a  public  meeting  relatire  to  the  message  to  be  con- 
Toyed  by  the  Vice  President,  420. 

All  this  is  a  repetition  of  what  was  heard  in  1811, 421 ; 
extracts  from  Debates  of  Congress,  4S1 ;  the  two  dis- 
tresses proTed  the  same  thing,  421 ;  agitation  and  com- 
motion in  the  large  dties,  421;  gaining  a  municipal 
election  in  New  Turk,  421;  extracts  relatire  to  erery- 
day  occarrences,  421;  amounto  ot  money  expended, 
422L       ' 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Fi- 
nances, 482;  call  made  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  482; 
showed  an  increase  in  erery  branch  of  the  revenue,  in- 
stead of  a  decline,  482;  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  482 ;  the  distress  confined  to  the  victims 
of  the  Bank,  or  flctltions  and  artificial,  482;  attempt  to 
quietly  put  the  report  aside,  482;  preparation  made  to 
defeat  this  move,  482;  the  entire  reading  demanded, 
482;  speech  of  Mr.  Benton  on  its  conclusion,  482;  the 
speech,  488;  **sssertions  and  predictions  under  which 
the  call  had  been  made,  482 ;  a  report  to  make  the  pa- 
triot's heart  r^oice,  488 ;  it  had  been  called  for  to  be  gtren 
to  the  people,  and  the  pe<^le  should  hare  it,  488;  the 
statements  of  the  report  examined,  488;  evidence  of 
commercial  prosperity,  484;  increased  imports.  Increased 
shipping,  Incressed  sales  of  public  lands,  484 ;  it  has  been 
said  that  trade  is  paralysed,  486;  the  odium  of  all  the 
distress  ftlls  on  the  bank,  465;  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  488;  recapitulation  uf  the  evidences,  487;  the 
alarm  is  over,  the  people  ore  tired  of  It,  487;  the  spectre 
of  distress  could  never  be  made  to  cross  the  Mlssiislppl, 
487;  the  bank  is  now  a  nuisance,"  488;  report  laid  on 
the  table  and  printed,  488.    SuTarif. 

Public  Lamd  D€btar9,—Th»  eredit  system  then  prevailed, 
11 ;  debt  for  lands  sold  to  the  Government,  12 ;  sitnatlon 
of  the  public  land  debtors,  12;  system  on  which  the 
lands  were  sold,  12 ;  sul^ect  reforred  to  in  the  ProsidenCs 
message,  12;  the  measure  of  relief  devised,  12;  the  cash 
system  and  reduced  price  adopted,  12;  the  pre-emption 
light  introduced,  12;  opposed,  12;  carried,  12;  the 
graduation  principle  pressed,  12l 

Public  XoimEs.— Burke's  bill  tor  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands 
presented  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  102;  its 
application  to  this  country,  102 ;  his  remarks,  102 ;  ssles 


of  land  by  a  government  to  its  citizens  a  fUse  pol^y, 
102;  movements  to  obtain  a  graduation  of  price,  108; 
recommendation  of  Jackson's  message,  103;  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
revenae  derivable  from  the  same  lands  throogh  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  108;  sale  of  land  brings  no  pepn- 
lation,  cultivation  produces  population,  108 ;  remarks  in 
ikvor  of  donation  of  lands,  108;  example  of  the  Atlantic 
States  in  flivor  ot  donations,  104;  remarks  against  the 
reservation  of  saline  and  mineral  lands,  104;  these  lands 
sold  in  Missouri,  106;  system  of  renting  mines  abolished, 
106;  case  of  "*  Gnuiny  White,"  106;  the  example  of  all 
nations  in  fiivor  of  giving  land,  108-;  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Persia  In  1828, 106 ;  Western  Stetes  soifereis  by 
this  land  policy,  108 ;  change  In  pnbUc  sentiment,  187. 

A  proposition  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  limit- 
ing the  sales  of  land  to  those  in  market— to  suspend  the 
sarveys,  Ac^  180 ;  "a  proposition  that  would  cheek  emi- 
gration to  the  new  Stetes  of  the  West,  180 ;  limit  settle- 
ments, 180 ;  deliver  up  lai^  portions  to  the  dominion  of 
wild  beasts,  181 ;  remove  the  land  records,  181 ;  never 
right  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  doing  wrong,  181 ; 
inquiry  is  to  do  wrong;"  181 ;  chaige  upon  the  East  of 
intending  to  check  the  growth  of  the  West,  182;  history 
of  the  first  ordinance  for  the  sale  and  survey,  182;  to 
make  dean  work  is  like  requiring  your  goest  to  eat  all 
the  bones  before  he  should  have  more  meat,  182;  the 
propriety  of  selling  at  auction  prices  and  at  an  arbitrary 
minimum  for  all  qualities,  182 ;  systom  adopted  by  all 
nations,  188 ;  the  British  and  Spanish  colonies  fostered 
under  a  very  diflisrent  system,  188;  indefinite  postpone- 
ment moved,  188. 

JHttribvOon  to  £te  ^Stotes.— Bm  to  reduce  the  price 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  276;  pre-emption  esteblished, 
276 ;  plan  to  distribute  the  proceeds  reported,  275 ;  re- 
port, 275;  **  Inexpedient  to  redaoe  the  price,  or  to  cede 
the  lands  to  the  Stetes,  275;  sound  policy  eiOoius  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  system,  275;  governments, 
no  more  than  individuals,  should  be  intoxicated  by  pros- 
perity, 276;  should  husband  their  resources,  276;  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  Stetes,  278;  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  reported,"  276L 

Impropriety  of  ori^atlng  such  a  bUl  in  a  Committee 
of  Manafiictures,  276;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  278;  a  connter  report,  278;  ""this  view 
ftindamentally  erroneous,  278 ;  the  Conmilttee  on  Manu- 
ftetnres  regard  the  Federal  domain  merely  as  an  object 
of  revenue,  278;  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Burke, 
278;  these  sentimento  the  inapiration  of  political  wis- 
dom, 277;  expectations  from  the  public  lands,  277;  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  of  near  fifty  years,  277;  the  bill  to 
divide  the  proceeds  Is  wholly  ina<hnissible  in  principle 
and  erroneous  in  its  details,  277 ;  It  proposes  to  change 
ii^urionsly  and  Ihtally  for  the  new  States  the  character 
of  their  relation  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  this  sub- 
ject, 277;  Ito  eifects,  277;  the  details  of  the  biQ  are  preg- 
nant with  ii^ustloe  end  unsound  policy,  278 ;  it  makes 
no  distinction  between  those  States  which  did  or  did  not 
make  cessions  of  their  vacant  land  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, 278 ;  it  proposes  benefita  to  some  States  which 
they  cannot  receive  without  dishonor  nor  reftise  with- 
out pecuniary  prctJudice,  878;  these  lands  were  granted 
to  pay  the  debto  of  the  Bevolutiouary  War,  276;  other 
objections,  278;  postponed  in  the  House,  279. 

DUUHhuHon  itf  proMedA—BOl  renewed,  882;  ai^ 
gumento  in  Ita  Ikvor,  882;  provisions  of  the  bin,  882; 
advantages  of  settling  the  question  and  disposing  of  the 
public  lands,  888;  revenue  fit)m  sales  conddered,  888. 

A  messure  dangerous  in  itself  and  unconstitatlo&slt 
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8M;  bin  passed  the  Beiute,  864;  passed  In  the  Hoase 
•with  amendmentai  864;  Senate  ooncnr  on  the  bst  night 
of  the  session,  864;  retained  bf  the  President,  864:  rea- 
sons, 864;  dennnelations  of  the  Press,  866;  next  sesrion 
bill  returned -with  otjectlons,  865;  **i!r8t  prlndples  of 
the  whole  sutjeot,  865;  the  praotioe  of  the  Ooremiaent, 
865;  an  entire  snbYerslon  of  one  of  the  oompaets  by 
which  the  United  States  beeame  possessed  of  the  West- 
ern domain,  866 ;  those  aneient  oompaets  are  inTalnable 
monnments  of  an  age  of  patriotism  and  Tirtne,  866; 
other  principles  inserted  in  the  bill,  866;  the  object  to 
create  a  snrplos  for  dlstrlbntlon,  867 ;  a  more  direct  road 
to  consolidation  cannot  be  devised,  867 ;  dlfBcnlt  to  per- 
ceiTC  what  adyantages  will  accrae  to  the  States,  868; 
the  true  policy  is  that  the  pnblio  lands  shall  oease  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  sonroe  of  rerenne,  868 ;  state- 
ment of  reyonaes  derlyed  from  the  pnblle  Umds,**  868; 
remarks  on  this  Teto  message,  869. 


Babdolph,  Jomr,  Bepresentatire  from  Ylrglnta,  7;  opposes 
Clay  on  the  Missouri  question,  10 ;  decease  cf,  478 ;  i)laoe 
of  his  death,  478;  his  career,  478;  how  he  shonld  be 
judged,  478 ;  never  ei^oyed  a  day  of  perfect  health,  478 ; 
insanity  at  periods,  478;  oonyersation  on  that  pirint, 
474;  his  parliamentary  life,  474;  firicndshlp  with  Macon, 
474;  disposition,  474 ;  feelings  on  sUyery,  474;  ss  a  duel- 
list, 475;  religious  sentiment^  476k 

lUUtf^  Mr,  WebtUr^B  plan  ^— Benewsl  of  the  charter  of 
the  bank  for  six  years,  488 ;  to  give  up  the  exdusiye  or 
monopoly  feature,  488;  fhrther  particulars,  488;  leave 
asked  to  bring  in  the  bill,  488;  opposition  flrom  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  488;  reasons  for  Cnlhoun*s  position,  484;  his 
object  to  *'unbank  the  banks,''  484;  remarks,  484;  ulti- 
mate object  to  arrive  at  a  metallic  currency,  485 ;  this  an 
object  of  the  administration,  485;  oonversations  among 
Senators,  485 ;  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  laid  on 
the  table,  485 ;  excuse  for  this  movement,  486. 

No  previous  opportunity  to  show  the  people  the  kind 
of  currency  they  were  entitled  to  possess,  486;  the  Oov- 
emment  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  Government, 
486;  evidences  on  this  point,  487,488;  the  quantity  of 
specie  derivable  from  foreign  commerce,  added  to  tho 
quantity  of  gold  derivable  fh>m  our  mines,  were  ftilly 
snfflcient  to  flimish  the  people  with  an  abundant  cir- 
cuktion  of  gold  and  silver,  488, 489 ;  the  value  now  set 
upon  gold  is  unjust  and  erroneous,  440;  these  laws  have 
expelled  it  from  circulation,  440 ;  nature  and  effects  of 
this  lUse  valuation,  441, 44S,  448;  Intention  and  meaning 
of  tho  constitution  that  foreign  coins  shonld  pass  cur- 
rently as  money,  and  at  their  ftiU  value,  within  the 
United  States,  444;  the  phm  presented  for  the  support 
of  public  credit  in  1791, 446 ;  four  points  presented,  445; 
IhctB,  445;  injuries  resulting  ttom  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eign ooins»  446 ;  what  reason  can  now  be  given  for  not 
preventing  it?  447 ;  a  review  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  statute  currency  of  the  United  State8,44S;  three 
distinct  objections  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a 
regulator  of  the  ourrenoy,  449 ;  a  power  that  belongs  to 
the  Government,  449;  it  eannot  be  delegated,  449;  it 
ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  any  bank,  450 ;  differs  from 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  capacity  of  the  bank  to  supply  a 
general  currency,  451, 458;  drcnlation  of  the  bank  in 
1888, 458 ;  objections  to  prolonging  the  existence  of  the 
present  bank,  454;  the  conduct  of  the  present  bank, 
454 ;  that  of  the  first  bank,  456 ;  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  have  broken  out  against  the  State  banks  deprecated, 


456;  a  small  paper  circulation  one  of  the  greatest  griev- 
ances that  can  afiDiot  a  oommunity,  457 ;  restoration  <tf 
the  gold  currency  has  great  influence  in  putting  down 
a  small  note  clrcnktion,  458.    /8m  PtMie  JHitrMS. 

Serwval9  from  Q^lce.— Error  of  De  Tocqueville,159;  his 
statement,  159;  case  of  Adams*  administration,  169; 
no  distinct  party  lines,  150;  no  oaso  presented  to  him 
for  political  removal,  160 ;  so  in  the  main  with  Jackson, 
160;  extent  of  removals  by  him,  160;  his  election  a 
change  of  parties,  160;  he  followed  the  example  of  Jef- 
ferson, 160;  the  circumstances  of  Jefferson,  160;  the  four 
years*  limitation  law  not  then  in  force,  161 ;  frindamental 
principle,  161;  his  letter  to  Monroe,  161;  ^.  to  Gov- 
ernor Giles  on  removals,  161 ;  da  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  161 ; 
do.  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  161 ;  Jefferson's  law  of  removals,  161 ; 
said  he  had  never  done  Justice  to  his  own  party  in  this 
respect,  162;  clamor  against  Jackson,  162;  the  practice 
of  removals  for  opinion'  sake  becoming  too  common,  168; 
deserlption  of  Macaulay,  162;  the  evil  become  worse 
since  the  time  of  De  Tocqueville,  162 ;  an  evil  in  our 
country,  162;  Jefferson's  rule  affords  the  remedy,  162; 
remarks  upon  it,  168. 

Report  of  Government  Bank  Directon^  874. 

BmoMIom  of  Webster  relative  to  the  Compromise,  817; 
relative  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  removal  of  the  public  deposita,  Ac.,  894, 886. 

Bhka,  Johh,  Bepreeentative  from  Tennessee,  7. 

JSieere  omd  jff^r&ors.— Internal  improvement  of^  how  based, 
4 ;  how  restricted,  4. 

Bivas,  WiLUAX  C,  on  the  meaning  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, 887 ;  on  the  independence  of  Texas,  668. 

BoBXBia,  JoHATOAv,  votos  for  the  Missouri  Compromise, 

a 

BoBsxTBOiT,  GxoBOB,  Bepresentative  from  Kentucky,  7. 
BowAH,  Jomr,  on  revision  of  the  tariii;  96. 
BuBB,  BiGHAKD,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  66;  negotiates 
for  Joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  109. 


8aU  TlfCR,  repeal  <2^—- This  tax  sn  odious  measure,  148 ; 
fluctuations  in  the  tax,  148;  efforts  to  repeal  It,  148; 
"the  English  salt  tax  and  manner  of  Its  repeal,  144 ;  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  tax,  144;  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  taxation,  144 ;  the  distribution  of  this  tax 
on  different  sections  of  the  Union,  144;  the  Northwest, 
144;  the  Sonth,  145;  the  West,  145;  provision  curers 
and  exporters  were  entitled  to  the  same  bounty  and  al- 
lowance with  exporters  of  fish,  146 ;  the  provision  trade 
of  the  West,  145 ;  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty  the  greatest 
fkvor  to  this  trade,  146;  the  domestic  manufoctnre  has 
enjoyed  all  possible  protection,  146;  time  enough  been 
had  for  the  trial,  146 ;  the  American  system  without  a 
gross  departure  flwm  its  principles  could  not  cover  this 
dnty  any  longer,  146;  every  argument  that  could  be 
used  here  had  been  used  in  England  in  vain,  147;  the 
petition  of  the  British  manufocturers,  147;  effect  of  an 
era  €^tn%  trade  in  salt,"  147. 

This  tax  a  curse,  164;  a  mystery  in  salt,  164;  bill  to 
abolish  offered,  166;  the  flsheriea,  166;  **  the  tax  on 
alum  salt,  the  foundation  <tf  aU  these  bounties,  155 ;  dlf- 
forent  acts  of  Congress  recited,  155^  166 ;  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  duty  on  alum  salt,  156 ;  an  article  of  in- 
dispensable noeessity  to  the  provision  trade  of  the 
United  Btatest  166;  no  salt  of  the  kind  made  in  the 
United  States,  166 ;  the  duty  enormous  and  quadmpleB 
the  prtce,  166;  it  is  unequal  In  its  operation,  156;  means 
of  drawing  an  undue  amoont  of  money  flrom  the  pnblle 
treasoxy,  167;  a  praotloal  vioUrtton of  one  of  the  most 
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flqultAble  dlMMfl  In  tlw  Conctitatton  of  the  United 
BUteA,  157 ;  it  now  nets  on  a  ikOfle  bads,  167;  its  repeal 
will  not  materially  dimlnlah  the  xeyenne  nor  delaj  the 
eirtingniahment  of  the  public  debt,  157 ;  it  belonga  to  an 
unhappy  period  in  the  hiatozy  of  the  govenunent,"  157. 
Amount  paid  by  it  into  the  treasozy,  714;  quantity 
imported,  714;  its  import  from  Enghuid,  715;  effeet  of 
the  tax,  716;  ita  direct  injuries,  716;  the  burdeaa  ap- 
pear in  the  most  odious  light,  716;  testimony  of  Dr. 
Young,  717. 

Babvokd,  Natbav,  Senator  from  Neur  York,  7;  eandidate 
for  Vice  Presldenoy  in  1824, 4& 

Boor,  Jom,  Delegate  from  Ifissouil,  8 ;  presents  the  appti- 
oation  of  Missouri  tor  admission  into  the  Union,  9. 

Seal qf  Ool<msl£&nton,«tUs^Qilt,  77, 

Sioetaton  of  a  Btate-H>rigin of  the  doctrine,  4;  Senate  In 
fkTor,  84 ;  do.  against,  84. 

SuaBiLXT,  Joan,  BepresentatiTe  from  Penn^Tania,  7;  on 
the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  ai^licatlon  ot 
Missouri,  9;  nominated  minister  to  Panama.  66 ;  renom- 
inated ibr  the  Vice  Presidency,  88S ;  candidate  fi>r  the 
Vice  Presidency,  S89. 

BsTtsB,  AxEBoen  H.,  on  the  cession  of  the  public  landa,  709. 

Shaw,  IL,  BepresentatiTe  from  Massachusetts,  9 ;  votes  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri,  9 ;  coa4)utor  with  Clay  on 
the  Missouri  question,  la 

Sierra  Leone,  origin  of  the  colony  of;  88L 

BxuBSB,  NxTHAmBL,  BeproseutatiTe  from  jftassaehnsetts, 
7. 

Siaoe*  dsporUd,  JBrUish  /fKfemn%>br.—ControTer8y  re- 
specting slayes  carried  off  in  the  war  of  1812  concluded 
in  1827,  88;  similar  controversy  under  the  treaty  ot 
1788, 68 ;  origin  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  88 ;  snl^ect 
referred  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  83;  arbitrament 
disputed,  88 ;  payment  made,  88 ;  statement  of  the  case, 
88;  the  reference,  89 ;  Tiews,  69;  the  third  treaty,  89; 
the  payment,  90;  the  example,  90;  question  of  restitu- 
tion arising  under  the  Bevolutionary  war,  90 ;  number 
carried  oil;  90 ;  the  commissioners  at  Ghent,  91 ;  French 
qwliation  claim,  91;  contrast  with  the  claim  for  de- 
ported slaves,  91 ;  proof  that  Northern  men  will  do  Joa- 
tiee  to  the  South,  91. 

Slaverjft  ^ictqfiutaristence  or  ntm-exUfUnee  an  d^ghrent 
jSfoies.— "The  ghost  of  the  Missouri  question,  186;  the 
line  drawn  between  the  free  State  of  Ohio  and  the  slave 
Stste  of  Kentucky,  186;  views  of  leading  men  North 
and  Sonth  indisputably  the  same  in  the  eariier  periods 
of  our  government,  186;  the  sublime  moraUty  of  those 
who  cannot  bear  the  abstract  contemplation  of  slavery  a 
thousand  miles  oil;  186;  the  morality  of  the  primitive 
Ghristlans,*'  186 ;  conduct  of  the  Free  States  at  the  first 
introduction  of  the  slaTeiy  topic  into  Congress,  187; 
ftirther  remarks,  188. 

Sta96ry  in  ik6  District  qf  Columbia,  AloUUon  q/!— Memo- 
rial of  Society  of  Frienda  in  Pennsylvania,  576;  source 
whence  the  memorial  emanated,  576;  preyious  proceed- 
ings on  these  memorials,  576;  motion  to  reject  when 
presented  for  reception,  576;  this  point  the  origin  of  a 
long  and  aorimonioua  war  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, 576 ;  reception  and  condemnation  would  quiet  the 
question,  576;  moved  to  postpone,  577;  remarka  of 
Senator  Benton,  577 ;  "  character  of  the  petitionera,  577 ; 
the  abolitionists,  577;  publications  and  prints,  577;  in- 
tended to  inflame  the  passions  ot  slaves,  577;  cause  of 
the  massacre  of  San  Domingo,  577 ;  course  of  the  French 
society,  578;  the  conapiracy  in  Louisiana,  578;  theae 
societies  had  already  perpetrated  more  mischief  than 
the  joint  remainder  of  all  their  Uvea  spent  In  prayers  of 
oontrition  and  works  of  retribution,  could  ever  atone 


for,  678;  the  oonduciof  the  great  body  ot  the  people  In 
the  free  Stotes,  579 ;  ol^eet  Is  to  give  that  vote  which 
will  have  the  greatest  eifeet  in  putting  down  theae  §»- 
det  es»  579;  peat  action  of  the  Senate,"  579. 

Slavery  agttaUon.'-Ttin»  of  ita  rise,  5;  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South  by  imputstiona  against  the  North,  ef 
unconstitutional  dealgns  on  the  snlject  at  slavery,  609; 
letter  of  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Clay,  609;  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Coles,  609;  nullification  in  a  new  disguise,  609; 
pnbUeationa  to  alarm  the  Sonth,  610 ;  the  **  Crisis,"  610; 
the  subject  of  a  Southern  Convention,  610 ;  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  610;  petitions  for  the  abdUtion  of 
sUvery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  611 ;  Oalhoun'a  re- 
marks, 611 ;  extreme  ground  taken,  611 ;  hia  doctrine, 
611 ;  reply  of  Mr.  Morria,  619 ;  Bedford  Brown  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Cslhonn,  612;  King  charges  upon  the  remaikaef 
Calhoun  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  slavery  agitaticn, 
618;  Calhoun,  in  reply,  charges  that  any  other  conxse 
will  divide  and  distract  the  South,  614;  remarka  of  Mr. 
Hill  relative  to  the  views  of  Northern  States,  614;  peti- 
tiona  in  the  House,  615;  remarks  of  Mr.  Franklin 
Pierce,  615;  course  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper,  615; 
the  Herald  of  Freedom  newspaper,  616;  Calhoun  sends 
a  paper  to  the  Clerk'a  deak  to  be  read,  containing  an  atr 
tack  upon  a  member  of  the  other  House,  616;  apology 
by  the  presiding  officer  for  permitting  it  to  be  read, 
616;  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton  at  the  request,  and  in  de- 
fenoe  of  Mr.  Pierce,  617;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn iuTolTed  him  In  the  soledsm  of  sending  forth  In- 
cendiary publications  through  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
617 ;  remarka  of  Mr.  Benton  on  this  point,  617 ;  remarka 
of  Mr.  King  on  the  strange  scene  of  Southern  Senators 
attacking  their  Northern  friends  because  they  defended 
the  South,  617;  increase  of  abolitionism  denied,  618; 
treatment  of  George  Thompson,  618;  farther  state- 
ments, 619;  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  619;  ref^isal  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  reject  the  prayer 
of  petitionera,  619;  his  remarks,  619;  an  ui^astiflable 
assumption,  620;  memorial  of  the  Society  of  Friend*, 
620 ;  fhrther  remarks,  620. 

Action  of  the  House  on  abolition  petitions,  621 ;  reso- 
lution presented  by  Mr.  Plnkney,  621 ;  votes,  621 ;  oom- 
mittee  ordered  and  report,  621;  report  adopted,  021; 
remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adama  on  the  reception  of  these 
petitions,  622;  action  of  early  Congresses  on  this  sub- 
ject, 628 ;  Madison  on  abolition  petitions,  628;  his  con- 
sistent course,  628 ;  South,  the  point  of  danger  from 
slavery  agitation,  628. 

Bu)A2i,  Jomr,  Bepresentative  fhmi  Ohio,  7. 

Skct,  BxnKi.nD,  Bepresentative  fh>m  New  Jersey,  9;  votes 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  9. 

SifRH,  Samuxl,  Bepresentative  tram  Maryland,  7 ;  on  the 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  application  of  Mis- 
aonri,  9 ;  for  Yan  Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  216;  on 
the  British  West  India  Trade,  125 ;  on  the  expensca  of 
government,  280;  on  the  protective  poll<jy,  268;  on  the 
compromise  tariff  bill,  816^  827. 

SiOTB,  WiLUAM,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  7;  Judge,  7; 
votea  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8^  moves  to 
be  excused  trom  voting  on  the  measure  for  the  re- 
lief of  public  land  debtors,  aa  he  was  one,  12;  excuse 
refhsed,12. 

SxTTHS,  AuBXAimBB,  Bcpresentativc  from  Yirginla,  7. 

SouTHAio,  Saxuxl  L.,  Scuator  firom  New  Jersey,  7;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  66;  on  the  Expunging  reeolution,  G28; 
on  the  independence  of  Texas,  669. 

Speakdre  In  the  House  in  fkvor  of  protection,  82 ;  ditto 
against,  88w 

Specie  CVrcntor.^Its  Issue  marked  the  flrmnoss,  forariglit, 
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•ad  dedtlon  of  Q^sterA  Jaekaon,  676 ;  ita  pniport,  670 ; 
extent  of  the  lud  Ml«fl,  677;  ramarks  onthe  evil  which 
xeqnlred  the  speoie  dienlar,  677 ;  benefits  of  aappreas- 
log  it,  6T7 ;  »  view  of  the  ootnel  condition  of  the  p^>er 
enrreney,  678;  bill  which  was  the  basis  of  the  remarks 
fcjeeted,  678;  President  decides  to  issue  the  order,  678. 
Besolation  to  rssdnd  the  Treaanrj  Oireolar  olfered, 
684;  remaxka  of  flenstor  Ewinf,  664;  origin  of  the  order, 
606 ;  its  legaUtf,  605  ;  remarka  of  Senator  Benton,  606 ; 
aUttle  panic  606;  letter  of  Mr.  Siddle,  606;  GUj'kspeeeh 
at  Lexington,  606;  illegality  of  the  treaanry  order 
examined,  606;  the  new  distress,  607;  Mr.  Biddle*s 
description  of  it,  607 ;  moToment  to  produce  a  general 
saq>ension  of  specie  psTments,  607;  remarks  of  Senator 
Benton,  607;  reply  of  Senator  Crittenden,  608;  ditto  of 
Senator  Webeter,  600 ;  other  speakeia,  700;  snt>Jeet  re- 
ferred, 700;  report,  700;  action  of  the  Senate,  700; 
cause  of  Mr.  Benton*s  speech,  700;  his  speech  on  the 
proceedings,  701, 709;  explosion  of  the  banks  ibretold, 
roe;  reply  of  Senator  Walker  to  Benton,  708, 704 ;  Mr. 
Calhoun's  reaaon  for  not  voting  on  the  reclslon  bill, 
706 ;  bill  passed  in  the  Senate,  706;  amendment  of  the 
House,  706;  lost, 706;  veto,  706. 

STxvnsox,  Andxxw,  chosen  Speaker,  191 ;  elected  Speaker, 
000;  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Honse^  871. 

Btons,  HairxT  B.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  7. 

Btokm,  MoirrroBT,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  7;  Gov- 
emor,  7;  votea  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 

BvoBT,  Josxra,  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  7. 

Suprmn*  Oauri,  its  Judges  and  officers,  T8L 

Swift,  Bur/Annr,  opposes  the  admission  of  Arkansas^  607. 


Tavst,  Boon  B.,  Attorney  Cteneral,  181 ;  nomination  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  in  near  dose  of  the 
searion,  470;  Immediately  rejected,  470;  resigns,  470; 
appointed  Chief  Justice,  781;  vote  In  the  Senate,  781. 

Tarif  and  Amsriean^  iSl^stem.— Beginning  of  the  question, 
89 ;  protection  looked  for  among  the  inddental  powers, 
89;  the  design  was  to  make  protection  the  object,  and 
revenue  the  inddent,  88 ;  revidon  of  the  tarilf  pro- 
posed, 89 ;  public  distress  the  leading  avgnment  for  the 
new  tarlir,  89 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  89. 

**  Public  distress  of  the  whole  country  the  most  promi- 
nent object  of  attention,  89;  its  evidences,  89;  its  ex- 
tent, 89 ;  a  truthftil  picture,"  9L 

Other  speakers,  89;  the  distress  disputed,  88;  its 
cause  the  paper  system,  88 ;  no  neceasity  for  protection, 
88;  Webster's  remarks,  88;  other  speakers  inoppod- 
tlon,  88;  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  84 ;  doseness 
of  the  vote,  84;  moredto  refor  to  iinance  committees 
in  the  Senate,  84;  lost,  84;  reforred  to  committee  on 
manulkctnrea,  84;  passed  the  Senate,  84;  increase  of 
revenue  a  motive  with  some  friends  of  the  bin,  84; 
▼lews  of  the  candidates  for  the  Preddenoy,  84;  podtion 
of  varlons  Btatea  on  the  bill,  84 

lUoiHon  ^^Date  of  a  serious  dlvidon  between  the 
North  snd  South,  06 ;  the  work  of  politicians  and  manu- 
footurers,  05;  productions  of  dllforent  States  Ikvored  by 
additional  duties  on  thdr  rival  imports,  05 ;  remarks,  95 ; 
"in  vain  that  it  is  called  the  American  system,  95;  as  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  Ctovemment,  it  is  to  be  supported ; 
if  for  say  other  purpose,  it  is  to  be  reprobated,  05;  the 
surrender  of  individnd  opinion  to  the  interest  of  the 
State,'' 05;  the  bUl  contdned  a  vicious  prindple,  05; 
the  iarUTan  Issue  In  the  Preddentid  contest,  96;  maa- 
nihoturezB  warned  not  to  mingle  their  interosts  in  poli- 
tics, 06;  change  of  policy  in  the  New  England  States,  06 ; 


**she  hdd  back,  06 ;  denounced,  06;  the  present  meas 
nre  called  a  New  Bngland  one,  06 ;  tone  of  those  who 
adadnlstersd  the  Oovemment,"  06;  the  queetion  now 
both  political  and  sectiond,  07 ;  the  duty  en  tndlgo,  97 ; 
remaAs  on  the  motion,  07 ;  "history  of  its  production, 
07;  rsasons  for  encouraging  its  home  production,  06; 
reasons  for  a  unanimous  vote,  08 ;  burdens  imposed  by 
every  tarlfT  on  Virginia  and  the  Carolines,"  09 ;  '*  object 
to  make  the  bill  consistent,  though  opposed  to  the  prin- 
dple, 09 ;  no  boon  asked  for  the  South,  90 ;  oapadty  of 
the  country  to^roduce  it,  100;**  motion  lost,  100;  a 
nomind  duty  imposed,  100;  this  regarded  as  an  insult 
by  the  South,  100;  Southern  views  of  the  bill,  100; 
scheme  of  this  Tariff,  where  ooncdved,  101;  the  bill  a 
regular  appendage  of  preddential  elections,  101 ;  dumge 
between  the  prosperity  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
101;  cause  to  which  attributed,  101;  its  Justice  101; 
fooling  of  the  noMs  of  democratic  members,  109. 

JisductlonqfJhiUM,''A  certain  amount  reduced  at 
the  previous  session,  806 ;  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
806 ;  terther  reduction  expected,  806 ;  Yorplanck's  bill, 
806;  thoflnandd  history  of  the  country  dnoe  the  late 
war,  809 ;  a  satisfsctory  statement,  809 ;  canryingback  the 
protective  system  to  the  year  of  iu  commencement,  800 ; 
abundant  protection  to  red  manufoctnrers,  800 ;  bound 
to  be  satlsfoctory  to  the  South  Carolina  school,  800 ;  bin 
lingered  In  the  House  under  interminable  debates  on 
systems  and  theories,  800;  suddenly  knocked  over  by  a 
new  bill,  800 ;  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
danse,  and  to  insert  a  new  bill,  called  the  compromise, 
809;  delay  asked  for  by  Northern  members,  810;  re- 
marks, 810;  **  one  short  hour  ago  coUeeting  our  papers 
to  go  home,  810;  a  new  bill,  proposed,  and  the  cry  of 
'question 'raised, 810;  hasty  legldation  deprecated  in 
matters  of  great  importance,  810 ;  this  matter  assumes  an 
imposing  attitude,  810;  a  bill  to  tranquUlise  feelings, 
810;  it  is  sdd  the  next  Congress  will  be  hoetile  to  the 
tariff;  811 ;  the  discontent  has  a  deeper  seat  than  the 
tariff;''  811 ;  the  seductive  and  treacherous  nature  of  com- 
promise legislation,  811;  bill  paased  at  once,  811 ;  a  bill 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  legislation,  819;  the 
manner  of  proceeding^  819;  the  degree  to  which  it  was  a 
compromise,  819 ;  list  of  the  voters,  819. 

day  asks  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  called  a  "  compro- 
mise measure,**  818 ;  remarks, 818;  "two  great  objects 
in  view,  814 ;  the  first  otject  looks  at  the  tariff,  818;  it 
stands  in  imminent  danger,  818;  it  must  foil  at  the  next 
session,  818 ;  be  productive  of  calamitous  consequences, 
818;  can  be  placed  on  a  better  foundation  now,  than 
at  the  next  sesdon,  818 ;  the  minority  of  the  dominant 
party  ia  adverse  to  the  tarifl;  818;  the  fother of  the  sys- 
tem charged  with  ita  unnatural  abandonment,  818 ;  a 
wish  to  sepamte  it  from  politics,'' 814 ;  the  prindple  of 
the  bill  a  series  of  annud  reductions  of  one-tenth  per 
oent,  JbCL,  814 ;  other  Usatures  of  the  bill,  814 ;  remsrks  on 
the  number  of  years  the  protective  polioy  has  to  run, 
and  the  guaranties  for  its  abandonment,  814;  a  stipula- 
tion to  continue  nine  years,  and  no  guarantee  for  its 
abandonment,  814 ;  mord  guarantees,  814;  "  this  project 
haa  not  the  dementa  of  success^  815 ;  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  as  the  Senate  have  no  power  to  originate  a 
revenue  bill,  815;  alter  they  are  defeated,  and  can  no 
longer  maintala  a  conflict,  they  come  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  can,  815;  the  tariff  is  in  its  last  gasp,  815; 
what  has  the  tariff  led  us  to  already  1  815;  what  evi- 
dence that  the  mannfoeturers  will  not  come  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  and  ask  more  protection  than  ever,"  815 ;  "  a 
measure  for  harmony,  815;  the  unhappy  divisions  of 
North  and  South  attributable  to  tills  bill,  815;  fturUier 
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Mmttks,"  S10;  ftlUblUtj  of  poUtteia  opliUona,  816; 
day's  Tiews,  816 ;  Oalhoan*s  Tiews,  816 ;  Oaf's  deter- 
mination rehtlTe  to  a  reaeUon,  816;  nuumdr  in  which 
the  bill  was  raoeived  by  the  pnbiio,  816 ;  Niles^s  Regis- 
ter, 016 ;  conelustoDS  of  the  mannihetnren,  816 ;  position 
of  Webster,  816;  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  816; 
**tho  bill  a  well-onderstood  sarrender  of  the  power  ot 
dlscrimlnatian,  or  a  stipulation  not  to  oM  that  power 
for  a  certain  period,  817;  if  the  tariff  is  in  danger,  it  is 
because  the  people  will  not  sanction  it,  817;  resolutions 
relatiye  to  the  biH,*"  817.  ^ 

Probable  reasons  for  Webster^s  exclusion  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  compromise  bUl,  818;  coincidence  ot 
his  views  with  those  of  Qeneml  Jackson,  818;  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  to  a  stable  condition  frustrated  by  the 
compromise  bill,  818 ;  objections  urged  against  the  bill, 
818;  attitude  of  South  Carolina  surmounted  the  ol^ec- 
tions,  818;  would  remoTe  all  cause  of  discontent  from 
her,  818 ;  House  bill  introduced  during  the  discussion  on 
the  question  of  leave,  919 ;  ditto  passed,  819;  share  of 
the  manuflMstnilng  states  in  this  compromise,  819;  sn 
incident  showing  that  measures  may  be  passed  on  other 
reasons  thsn  their  merits^  819;  remarks^  819;  **an  ex- 
traordinary augmentation  of  duties  in  a  bill  which  was 
to  reduce  duties,  819;  two  or  three  little  IbctoTles  in 
Connecticut  must  be  protected,  819;  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  snd  policy  of  the  bUl,  820;  a  view  of  the 
drcnrostances  which  had  attended  the  duties  on  these 
woollens,"  890.    * 

Another  inddent^the  chamoter  of  protection  openly 
dalmed  for  this  bill,  890;  remarks  of  various  Senators 
on  this  point,  881 ;  aUence  of  Calhoun  on  this  point,  82L 

The  constitutlonaUty  of  originating  this  bill  In  the 
Senate,  881 ;  purely  a  question  of  prIvUege,  and  the  de- 
dsiott  of  it  belonged  alone  to  the  other  House,  881 ;  no 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Senate,  881 ;  it  Is 
not  the  loss  a  money  bill  from  its  ol()eot  being  proteo* 
tion,  8S1 ;  amendment  proposed  relative  to  the  draw- 
back on  manufactured  Imports,  881;  instance  reiined 
sugar,  828;  lost,  898;  carried,  so  fkr  as  relates  to  sugnr,  In 
after  yean,  889. 

Motion  to  substltuto  home  valuations  forfbrslgnor 
imported  goods,  899;  strenuously  opposed  by  Calhoun, 
828 ;  insisted  upon  by  friends  of  the  bin,  899 ;  moved  to 
lay  the  bill  on  the  teble,  889;  a4)oumment  moved  and 
carried,  828;  Calhoun  recedes,  889;  the  conditions,  829; 
their  iUlaoy,  888;  debate  on  this  point,  888;  «*a  home 
valuation  deemed  necessaiy  by  the  friends  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  898 ;  believed  that  after  nine  years  most 
of  the  manuflMSturers  will  be  sufficiently  grown  to  pro- 
tect themselves  under  a  twenty-five  per  cent  duty, 
828;  it  would  be  an  increase  of  duties,  898;  essentially 
necessary  in  order'  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds,  898 ;  it 
will  be  an  entering  wedge  Ibr  ftatnre  measures,  888;  for 
the  sake  of  conciliation,  the  bill  is  brought  fbrward,  824 ; 
the  objections  to  the  motion  insunxMmntable,  894;  the 
bill  will  save  South  OsroUna  from  heneUt,  884 ;  you  can- 
not have  the  (Ur  twenty  per  cent  without  adopting  the 
principle  of  home  valuatton,  886;  the  unequal  openUion 
of  the  home  valuation,  896;  not  possible  to  maintain  our 
Institutions  and  our  liberties  under  the  continuance  of 
this  controversy,  896;  proposed  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table,  896 ;  Axrther  debate,  887 ;  motion  withdrawn,  897 ; 
amendment  moved,  887 ;  adjournment  moved,  88T;  car- 
ried, 897;  amendment  that  no  valuation  be  adopted 
which  will  operate  unequally  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  considered,  897;  requirement  of  the  constitution, 
897 ;  merchant  put  to  great  inconvenience,  887;  the  bill  is 
declared  to  be  permanent,  887 ;  home  valuation  Imptao- 


ticaUe  and  unprecedented,  and  unknown  in  any  legis- 
lation, 888;  withont  the  assunmce  that  the  principle  will 
not  be  disturbed,  bill  should  be  opposed,  899;  home 
valuation  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  889; 
injurious  and  atanost  Ihtal  to  the  Southern  ports,  8S9; 
create  great  additional  expense,  899;  an  inoease  of 
duties  In  a  new  form,  899 ;  the  llite  of  the  bill  depends 
on  the  fata  of  the  amendmoit,  889;  two  conditions  of 
the  vote  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  829;  amendment  fixing  a 
home  vsluation  adopted,**  880;  a  new  principle  thus 
adopted  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution,  88(L 

Q>fnpn>mUe^  saerel  Matory  q/!— Calhoun  and  Cbty 
rival  candidates  for  the  President,  84S;  leaden  in  op- 
posite political  systems,  8tf ;  cause  of  their  friendship, 
818 ;  rupture,  848 ;  a  queatlon  between  them,  which  had 
the  upper  hand  of  the  other,  818 ;  Letcher  conceives  the 
idea  of  a  compromise  to  relesse  South  CaroliBa  from 
her  position,  848;  determination  of  Jackson  to  arrest 
Calhoun  tut  high  treasoui  848 ;  conferenoss,  848 ;  egree 
ment  with  the  mannflusturers,  848;  action  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 848;  amendments  which  wero  agreed  toi,  80;  man- 
ner of  tike  passage  of  the  home  valuation  ameidffleot, 
844;  Calhoun'e  remarks,  844;  his  vote,  844;  John  M. 
Clayton  master  of  both,  841 

Aet  qri88&-Compromlses,  844;  aet  of  1888  a  breach 
of  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  legislation,  845;  a  cob- 
ception  of  rival  poUtidans  who  had  fldled  in  the  game 
of  Bgltatioo,  and  threw  it  up  for  the  game  of  padfleation, 
845;  how  could  this  measure  be  effected  in  a  countiyao 
vast  and  Intelligent,  845;  Benton's  view  of  the  eomp«o> 
mise,  846;  vices  of  the  act,  846;  mischieft  done  to  tte 
finme  of  the  government,  847.    ^Sm  iVotecMee  iSjystan. 

TxTNAix,  CoL,  on  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  64;  second 
to  Randolph  in  the  duel  with  Clay,  73. 

Taylor,  Jomf  W.,  Bepresentattve  firom  New  York,  T; 
Speaker,  7 ;  votes  fi>r  the  Missouri  eompromise,  & 

Tatix>x,  Jomi,  decease  of;  a  perlbct  and  complcto  republi- 
can stetesman,  46;  demeanor,  46;  dress,  46;  his  char- 
acter, 46 :  writings,  45 ;  presented  the  Yliginia  Beeolu- 
tions  of  1798, 46 ;  on  the  Ylrglnla  resolutions,  861. 

Taylor,  G.  K.,  on  the  Yirginia  Besolutiona,  850. 

TerHtoHML— Their  righto  under  the  costftitutton,  4. 

TdnoM^  Ind^pmkdmea  q^— Memorials  on  the  sniiject,  665; 
effects  of  the  victoiy  of  Ban  Jadnto^  666 ;  remaika,666 ; 
reference  to  Committee  on  Foreign  AfiUrs  moved,  666; 
if  Texas  has  a  government  de/sdo,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  acknowledge  it,  666;  modemttoa  and 
deliberation  counselled,  666;  acknowledgment  and  ad- 
mlarion  advocated,  667;  new  theatre  for  the  slavery 
agitation  rovealed,  667;  a  design  to  make  Texsa  an  ele- 
ment In  the  Presidential  election,  667;  the  former  ces- 
sion of  Texas,  667;  the  coune  of  Calhoun,  667;  romarks 
of  Bedford  Brown,  668;  remarks  of  Mr.  Bivea,  688; 
national  folth  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  668;  report 
in  fiivor,  660;  **  the  balance  of  power  and  the  peipetua- 
tion  of  our  institutions,*'  as  a  reason  for  admission,  669; 
resolutions  of  recognition  passed  both  Houses,  670;  r^ 
marks  of  Senator  Benton,  670 ;  the  separation  of  the  two 
conntriea  among  the  fixed  order  of  evente,  678;  the 
Alamo,  678 ;  humanity  of  Mexican  ladies,  674;  calumny 
on  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  674 ;  the  revcAt  has  fflustimted 
the  Anglo  Saxon  character,  ^& 

TsoMAs,  JsBSx  a,  votea  for  the  Missouri  Compromisek  & 

Tbomas,  Fraxob,  on  Committee  of  Bank  Investigatica,  841 
on  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  681. 

TnoMnov,  Smm,  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  7. 

ToKPxnn,  D.  Dh  Vice  President,  7. 

Thoxv,  Lieut,  his  ikte,  109. 

Thout,  HxxMAmr,  appUeatton  Ibr  »  wmwnlssfcin  la  the 
army,  188L 
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Dr$atury  natet,  rewrtod  to,  1;  degree  of  depreeiatton  In 

•eeond  y^ax  of  the  war  of  1813, 1. 
2V#aly  <t^l80r.— Ganae  of  its  Tit)««^o&  vlthoat  nCwenee  to 

the  Senate,  1. 
Tr$aiy-maktnffp<ytMr.'^lt»  extent,  4. 
TVeoiy  ^  Indian  Bprlngi,  Ca 
I'bziiblx,  Damisl,  BepresentatlTe  fiom  Kentnel^,  T. 
Tvoxia,  Osoaox,  BepreeentatlTe  from  Ylrglniat  T. 
Ttlib,  John,  Bepreeentattve  from  Virginia,  7;  on  the  foroe 

bill,  881 ;  defenda  the  Senate  inyeadgatlng  eomaittee*8 

i«port,48& 


Yas  Bvm,  Mabtxii ,  remarks  on  the  treaty  with  the  Creeke, 
60;  Secretaiy  of  State,  119;  appointed  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 181 ;  resigns  his  seat  in  the  eabinet,  181 ;  his  r^ec 
tion  as  Minister  to  England,  214;  candidates  fbr  the 
•ncoession  to  General  Jackson,  214;  eifeet  of  Van 
Barents  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  214 ;  a  step- 
ping'fitone  to  the  Presidency,  214 ;  appointed  minister, 
-  and  left  for  London,  214;  charged  with  breaking  np  the 
cabinet  for  the  purpoee  of  onsting  the  friends  of  Calhonn 
214 ;  his  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  n^ectlon 
certain,  soon  as  a  case  conld  be  made  ontfor  jostlfieation, 
214;  ceases  of  objection,  215 ;  r^ecUon  was  not  enough 
—a  killing  off  in  the  poblic  mind  Intended,  215;  the 
speeches,  215;  anecdote,  215;  the' speakers,  215;  apos- 
trophe of  Madame  Boland,  215 ;  oh  politics  I  how  much 
bamboocllng  is  practised  in  thy  name,  215 ;  tie  votes,  216 ; 
speakers  for  the  nomination,  216 ;  grounds  npon  which 
the  objections  were  based,  216;  quotation  from  Md^ne, 
216;  report  of  Mr.  Oallatin  containing  a  reftitatlon  of 
the  objections  relatlTe  to  the  British  trade,  216;  the 
original  of  Tan  Boren^s  letter  of  Instructions,  216;  un- 
published speech  of  Tan  Buren,  217;  the  Washington 
ground,  217;  Jackson,  author  of  the  instructions,  217. 
letter  of  General  Jackson  to  Tan  Buren  aftdr  the  latter 
became  President,  217 ;  completely  disprOTing  a  dis- 
honorable imputation,  217 ;  Galhoun^s  friendship  for 
Jackson,  218;  the  New  York  system  of  proeeriptlon,  218; 
alienee  of  Benton,  reason  for,  218;  his  letter  to  Tan 
Buren,  218;  the  r^ectlon  In  England,  219;  its  efTects 
upon  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  219 ;  renkark  of  Calhoun,  219 ;  the 
tie  TOtes,  219 ;  the  li^unetlon  of  secrecy  removed,  219 ; 
xelatlTe  to  removala  under  Jackson,  218;  elected  Tice 
President,  282. 
Tax  Dtkb,  Kioholas,  votes  for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  8. 

V$k>  (fMajfiviUs  Eoad  JMK.— Third  veto  on  the  subject  of 
internal  improvementa,  167 ;  history  of  these  vetoes,  167 ; 
fhey  embrace  all  the  constltntional  reasoning  on  the 
question,  167. 

Feto  <^1h€  bani,  ^gltett  <i^— This  a  genersl  caption  for  the 
opposition  newspapers  throughout  the  countiy,  280;  the 
ruin  of  the  country  made  to  appear,  280;  extracts  from 
jonmals,  281;  the  progrsmme  of  the  bank  and  Its 
branches,  281 ;  wicked  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  moneyed 
corporation  to  govern  the  eleetJon,  28L 

Yoflaxok's,  Qvuak  C.,  bill  for  the  reduction  of  duties,  806. 

fUv^nta  reaolnUoMf  soggestivo  of  nulllflcatlon  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, 885 ;  debate  of  1680,  the  dawn  of  the  ideas  of  nulll- 
flcatlon, 847 ;  the  Tlxginla  reeolutlons  quoted,  847 ;  nul- 
Ufleatlon  doctilnea  avowed,  847;  reeolutlons  of  ^  ap- 
pealed to,  847;  the  resolotionB,848;  their  vlndicaUon, 
848 ;  from  their  text,  848;  the  right  and  duty  of  Stote 
Interposition  claimed,  848;  forcible  or  nulliiying  inter- 
posltton  not  meant,  848 ;  the  constitution  suggests  several 
modes  of  inteiposition,  848;  to  interpose,  does  not  mean 
to  nullify  and  set  at  noo^t,  846L 


The  cotemporaneous  interpretation,  849 ;  where  found, 
848 ;  speaken  in  the  Tlrginia  Legislature,  849 ;  opinions 
advanced  by  the  speakers,  850, 851 ;  the  opposers  of  the 
rsiolutions  did  not  charge  upon  them,  nor  their  sup- 
porters in  any  manner  contend  for  any  principle  like 
thatof  nulUflcatlon,  860 ;  responses  of  State  Leglshttures, 
Tepori*on  the,  658;  extracts,  862;  enumeration  of  the 
poweia  which  in  the  premises  are  claimed  for  the  States, 
858;  views  of  the  repnbUeans  who  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions, 858;  remark  of  Madison,  858;  of  Monroe  in  1800; 
854;  the  passsge  of  tho  sedition  Uw,  864;  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Tiiginia,  854. 

The  resolutions  disabused  of  nnlliflcatloB  by  their  au- 
thor, 854 ;  the  lotters  of  Madison,  866;  extraets  from  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  866 ;  reasons  for  refecting  tn  the 
constitution  fandfU  and  Impracticable  theories,  866; 
what  the  constitution  adopts  as  a  security  of  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  States,  856;  oompleteness  of  these 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  States,  856;  on  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  866;  letter  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell, 
856, 857, 8S9 ;  to  Daniel  Webster,  856;  to  James  Bobert- 
son,  856;  to  N.  P.  Trist,  857, 860 ;  toC.  E.  Haynes,857; 
to  Andrew  Stevenson,  857;  from  a  memorandum  on 
nulliflcation,  858^  859 ;  noCa,  858;  to  Mr.  Townaend,  859 ; 
further  extracts,  860 ;  remarks,  860. 
Vote  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1818, 17 ;  on  re- 
pairs of  Cumberland  road,  22;  on  the  bill  to  make  a  road 
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